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of  science  or  philosophy  that  will 
more  amply  repay  carious  research 
than  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
myths  and  mysteries  (for  they  own 
a  common  origin)  of  the  ancients. 
It  seems  likely  enough  that  Egypt, 
famous  in  all  ages  for  her  magic  and 
her  mysteries,  was  the  immediate 
inheritrix  of  the  knowledge,  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences,  which  flowed  into 
other  lands  with  their  possessors 
from  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
world  on  the  Bahel  dispersion,  and 
we  agree  with  a  shrewd  and  pleasant 
contemporary  writer*  that, — 

"  The  powers  with  which  the  early 
race  of  man  was  endowed  seem  naYer  to 
hare  been  totally  lost;  at  least,  they 
lingered  for  centuries  under  the  tent  of 
the  Chaldean  and  the  caverns  of  Africa. 
The  grandsons  of  Adam  were  skilled  in 
sciences,  which  the  world  in  these  latter 
ages  are  only  beginning  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of;  and  in  those  days  art  and  in- 
tellectual powers  probably  attained  a 
height  from  which  they  continued  to  fall 
for  4000  years,  and  to  which  they  can 
never  rise  again.  In  the  busy  and  dis> 
tracting  life,  consequent  on  the  universal 
emigration  from  Babel,  much  of  this 
knowledge  was  undoubtedly  lost,  as 
being  oral,  it  was  the  first  to  suffer  from 
the  confusion  of  tongues ;  but  astronomy 
still  kept  her  watoh  oo  the  starlit  plains 
of  Chald9a;  architecture  wrought  her 
wonders  at  Carli,f  Ipsambuljt  and  stu- 
pendous Thebes ;  and  magic  cherished 
Its  mysteries  in  the  caserns  of  Dakke, 
Ekmim,  and  Domdamil.  The  Egyptian 
priests  seemed  long  to  have  retained 
somewhat  of  the  ancient  superhuman 
knowledge ;  but  being  purely  traditional,^ 
it  was  at  any  time  liable  to  contract  or 
expire  under  the  jealous  guardianship  of 


some  high.priest,  who  wished  to  be  the 
last  of  his  order.  In  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  some  of  the  great  secrets  were  darkly 
shadowed  forth  ;  and  enough  has  already 
been  discovered  in  the  hierophontlc  walls 
of  her  ancient  temples,  to  prove  the  in- 
timacy of  their  authors  with  subjects  of 
which  the  wise  men  of  our  day  are  just 
beginning  to  obtain  glimpses.  Magnetism 
appears  to  have  b«en  well  understood  by 
the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  not  only  from 
some  of  the  effects  we  find  recorded,  but 
in  one  of  the  chambers  whose  hiero- 
glyphics are  devoted  to  medical  subjects, 
we  find  a  priest  in  the  very  act  of  that 
mesmerism  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the 
operator  describes  the  mesmeric  passes, 
and  an  attendant  waits  behind  to  support 
the  head  when  it  has  bowed  in  the  mys- 
terious sleep." 

The  study  of  magic  (or  that  which 
wears  the  appearance  of  magic)  still 
prevails  in  I^ypt,  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  the  writer  on  the  bond 
fides  of  the  instances  he  has  wit- 
nessed if  they  are  confined  to  the 
performances  of  the  sham  magician 
oheikh  Ahdel  Kader,  who  performed 
marvels  of  clairvoyance  with  a  little 
Arab  boy  by  pouring  ink  into  the 
palm  of  nis  hand  and  making  him 
stare  at  it.  This  personage,  who 
also  exhibited  before  Mr.  Lane,  the 
traveller,  and  Lord  Prudhoe,  has 
been  detected,  and  turns  out  to  be  a 
Scotch  adventurer  turned  Mussul- 
man,! who,  doubtless,  found  this 
trap  to  catch  English  gulls  on  the 
wing  in  search  of  Eastern  marvels^ 
amazingly  profitable  while  it  lasted. 
We  are  further  told  that,— 


•  The  author  of  Epuodes  of  Eastern  Travel. 

t  Carli,  forty.five  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Poonab,  the  capital  of  tbe  Mabratta  em- 
pire, contains  a  famous  cave  temple. — O.  Y. 

J  Ipsambul,  on  the  left  bank  of  tha  Nile,  about  fifty  mrles  from  Derr,  is  the  most 
remarkable  place  in  N^bia.  It  contains  two  temples,  which  are  considered  as  the 
most  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  Tbe  smaller  of  the  two  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Athor  (Venus),  by  the  wife  of  Sesostris  ;  the  larger  seems  to  have  been 
tbe  work  of  Ebamscs  (Sesostris)  himself.  ITiey  are  both  excavated  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  largest  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues,  hieroglyphs,  paintings,  and 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  person  and  the  exploits  of  Rhamses  with  the  most 
eurious,  highly-wrought,  and  interesting  details.  This  magnificent  work  was,  for  a 
long  time,  buried  under  tbe  sand  (as  doubtless  many  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
gorgeous  East) ;  but  Belzoni,  with  persevering  industry,  succeeded  in  clearing  it  out, 
though  it  must  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  again.  On  this  account  we 
trust  that  it  is  included  in  Mr.  David  Roberts's  sketches  about  to  be  published,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand,  uniform  with  the  Holy  Land,  by  Mr.  Moon.— O.Y. 

§  It  could  not  safely  have  been  committed  to  vulgar  paper,  or  all  the  world  would 
have  been  as  wise  as  the  priests  I 

II  See  Lands,  Clastical  and  Sacred.  By  Lord  Nugent  2  vols.  London.  C.  Knieht 
and  Co.  1845.  ^  o  •  -e 
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"  In  oae  of  Ui«  chamben  of  tlio  (oiftbi 
is  fottod  a  iiuign«(uiBg  pn«»t  uoder  tbe 
fi^re  of  Anabis ;  one  of  bis  bands  is 
raiied  abott  tk€  head  (to  produce  tbe  bjp. 
notic  upward  gaze?)  of  the  sick  penoo 
and  tbe  otber  is  on  bis  breast.  Wben 
prtestcraft  began  to  wane  in  Egypt, 
nMgnetiam,  amongst  otber  of  its  instm- 
nents,  passed  orer  into  Greece,  and  tbe 
Pythoness  directed  tbe  polities  of  tbe 
world  by  ber  revelationa  whilst  hi  tbe 
«eitatio  state  of  clainroyance." 

We  shall  shew  presently  wben  we 
come  to  discus  the  Dabutan^  that 
the  Greeks  derived  what  they  poa- 
seased  of  the  occult  science  from  Per- 
sia, about  500  B.C.,  not  from  Egypt, 
for  it  18  tolerably  dear  that  in  the 
order  of  acquiring  this  knowledge 
the  Persians  came  next  to  the  E^)^^ 
tians.  Moreover,  we  think  wewudl 
be  able  to  prove  ttom  the  same 
source  that  it  was  not  magnetism  at 
all,  according  to  the  modem  or  mes- 
meric inteipretation  of  the  term, 
that  was  practised,  but  a  something 
Tery  strongly  resembling,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  the  theory  of  Mr.  Braid ; 
and  we  believe  with  that  gentleman 
that,— 

"  It  will  be  found  that  the  same  pecu' 
liar  state  of  the  nervous  sjfitem,  induced  by 
various  processes,  bas  existed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  bad  any  notion  of, 
and  that  it  has  been  at  the  root  of  most 
of  (be  religious  impostures  and  epidemic 
irruptions  of  fanaticism,  which  at  differ, 
enl  times  have  manifested  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.** 

Now  we  take  it  that  the  Pytho- 
ness, not  by  the  objective  operation 
of  ma^ietism  from  withotUj  but  by 
the  sMectwe  or  peraondL  influence  of 
ixtermu  agencies,  was  enabled  in- 
teoseljr  to  abstract  her  cofzeeptire 
faculties  (aided  by  the  workings  of 
her  perceptive  powers,  which  ^ad 
drank  in  certain  transaetions  of  the 
outer  world,  and  stored  them  irp  in 
her  memory^,  from  Hie  thousand  in- 
fluences which  must  ever  be  at  work 
around  her  in  her  waking  state,  and 


coneentrate  them  upon  a  given  pur- 
pose ;  whether  it  were  to  forecast  the 
probable  duration  of  a  man*s  life  or 
the  fldl  of  a  kingdom.  By  throwing 
herself  into  the  nervous  sleep  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Braid  (and  we  mean 
to  shew  how  commonly  this  has  been 
practised  from  the  earliest  ages  down 
to  the  present  time),  she  bea>mes,  as 
it  were,  isolated  from  the  external 
world;  ber  irhcAe  attoitioo  is  ab- 
stracted from  external  influences  and 
transactions  and  intensely  concen- 
trated in  the  icarM  wUhin  herself.  In 
this  condition  tbe  memory  is  almost 
supernatorally  vivkl;  she  remem- 
bers drevmstances  in  the  character 
of  the  man's  liie,  and  remarkable 
vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdom ;  she  reasons  logically  from 
the  pet^  prindpii  to  Uie  rational 
conclusion ;  all  the  material  facts 
in  both  cases  (that  of  the  man  and 
that  of  the  kingdom)  pass  in  review 
before  her;  she  weighs  them  with 
aervpukms  nicety,  in  oombifiation 
and  in  their  relative  bearings,  and 
she  arrives  at  a  oondnaion  whidi 
surprises  every  ho&y  becsuse  it  is  so 
niach  more  accurate  and  positive 
than  any  that  oould  have  been  at- 
tained by  faculties  diatraded  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  ever-varying  and  con- 
stantly suceeedmg  events  of  the 
outer  world.  And  this  is  what  the 
magnettsts  call  chdrvoyanoe!  At 
this  rate  the  sublime  imagination  of 
Homer  himself  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  spft  of  a  magician  rather 
than  the  girt  of  mtore— a  pieee  of 
witchcraft  rather  than  a  concomitant 
of  true  genius.*  Wc  said  just  now 
that  the  Greeks  derived  what  know- 
ledge they  possessed  of  the  (then) 
occult  seience  of  magnetem,  so 
called,  from  Persia,  and  before  we  go 
farther  we  may  as  well  clear  up  the 
point.  At  page  2*27,  vol.  L  of  the 
Dabistan  we  find  this : — 

"  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  places  Py- 
thagoras about  tbe  sixty>8econd  olympiad 


*  What  will  be  said  of  the  following  passage?  A  more  exquisite  bit  of  cluirvoy" 
ance  is  inconceivable.  Can*t  you  positively  see  the  horses  lashing  and  blackening  the 
sea  T  Homer  must  surely  have  had  visions  and  been  acquainted  with  the  arts  prac- 
tised by  Zoroaster  and  the  magians : — 

Take  ahK>  thesa  notions  of  his  tooling  the  eiiMts  de  pugwd  deorum,  as  Ptoarce  ia  bis 
Latia  tisMlation  of  Longians  on  the  SaMims  (Lond,  178^2)  hath  it  :->^ 
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or  about  528  ex.,  and  sayi  that  he  was  a 
tealous  follower  of  Zoroaster,  and  bad 
consulted  the  magi.  lamblious,*  in  bis 
life  of  Pytharoras  (cap.  iv,),  states  that 
this  philosopher  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cambjses,  apd  carne<l  to  Babylon,  where, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  ma§;i,  he  was 
instmcted  in  their  modes  of  worship, 
perhaps  by  Zoroaster  himself.  •  •  * 
At  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  Zoroas* 
ter  delivered  in  Babylon  lessons  in  phi- 
losophy ,  and  counted  Pythagoras  amongst 
his  disciples." 

At  page  278  we  are  told  that  when 
Alexand[er  came  to  Irao, 

'*  He  found  that  the  Gushtashpisns  of 
Iran  were  the  better  and  wiser,  and  be 
found  that  they  had  such  power  that 
when  they  pleased  they  left  the  body, 
whioh  tliey  treated  as  a  garment.  And, 
besides  these,  be  saw  another  class  of 
men  in  Iran  (Persia  Proper)  who,  bj 
means  of  reason  and  meditation,  disco- 
vered the  real  nature  of  things  as  they 
actually  exist." 

From  this  it  is  quite  dear  that 
«e(/'-maffneti8m  existed  in  Persia  be« 
fore  Alexander's  time.  We  find 
ourselTes  fVirther  supported  in  this 
position  by  the  &ct  tnat  Bactra,  the 
birtb^ace  of  Zoroaster,f  at  whose 
feet  Pythagoras  sat,  was  built  by 
Kyamoors,  or  Cyrus,  ike  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy^  and  that  it  was 
in  later  times  the  capital  of  a  Grecian 
kingdom,  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander. 

Since  proofs  of  the  authority  of  the 
works  upon  which  we  are  mamlv  re- 
lying for  our  facts  may  be  called  for, 
we  will  explain  at  once  that  the 
Dabistany  or  School  of  Manners 
(sects),  is  an  English  translation  of 
a  Persian  work,  first  brought  into 
notice  by  the  renowned  schoBast  and 


orientalist  Shr  William  Jones,  who 
affirmed  that  he  ^*had  been  induced 
by  his  earliest  investigations  to  be- 
lieve, and  by  his  latest  to  conclude, 
that  three  primitive  races  of  men 
must  have  emigrated  originally  fh>m 
a  central  country,  and  that  this  coun- 
try was  IraUy  commonlv  called  Per- 
sia." In  the  course  of  his  researches 
into  the  origin  of  such  lan^pages  and 
reli^ons  as  were  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity in  this  country,  he  fell  upon 
a  discovery  for  which  he  avers  "  he 
was  first  indebted  to  Mir  Mahommed 
Hussain,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
Mussulmans  in  India,  and  which  has 
at  once  dissipated  a  cloud,  and  cast  a 
gleam  of  lignt  on  the  primeval  his- 
tory of  Iran,  and  of  the  human  race, 
of  which  he  had  long  despaired,  and 
which  could  hardly  have  dawned 
from  any  other  quarter."  This  was 
the  rare  and  interesting  tract  on 
twelve  different  religioxis,  entitled 
the  Dabistan.  His  opinion  of  the 
work  may  be  cleaned  from  a  private 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Teignmouth.    He  says, — 

"  The  greatest  part  of  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  a  curious  reader,  but  some 
of  it  cannot  be  translated.  It  contains 
more  recondite  learning,  more  entertain- 
ing history,  more  beautiful  specimens  of 
poetry,  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more  in- 
decency and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw 
collected  in  a  single  volume.  The  two 
Isst  are  not  of  the  author  s,  but  are  intro- 
duced in  the  chapters  on  the  heretics  nnd 
the  infidels  of  India.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  the  most  instructive  and  amusing  book 
I  ever  read  in  the  Persian."  t 

Almost  every  notable  incident  re- 
lated in  this  most  remarkable  of 
books  strongly  confirms  our  opinion 
that  the  **  magnetic  fluid''  and  **  spe- 


AijV«f  V  l»  f^iftu  Skr;  »tii  i»X*»  f*^  **  c^ci^i 
rtumf  ivm^iil^iii  TU^uidttf  ImW;^^iwv, 
Omitt  3i  hnrMt  mi4  mimuiTtft  f»f^^ 

*  Also  the  author  of  a  powerful  treatise  against  Porphyry's  letter  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  Egyptians. 

t  Zoroaster  was  bom  at  Bactra,  a  city  of  Bokhara,  in  Turkestan,  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity. 

X  The  English  translation  was  published  in  1845. 

*  Although  this  erdud  line  does  not  appear  in  this  situation  in  the  editions  of  Homer 
usually  to  be  met  with,  but, — with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  words  {•Skufntit  n), — 
in  the  Iliad,  f .  lib.  S88,  we  give  it  because  Longinus  quotes  the  passage  as  we  have 
written  it.  Probably  the  line  ought  to  appear  in  601^  places*— at  e.  61,  and  at 
fS88, 
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dal  inflnenoe**  oommmueated  by  one 
person  to  another,  upon  which  the 
mesmeric  doctrine  hangs,  form  no 
ingredient  whatever  in  producing 
the  extraordinary  manifestations 
which  are  eyolyed  in  the  abnormal 
state.  The  Eastern  devotees,  the 
magi  of  Persia,  and  all  the  other 

Sractisers  of  maffic,  under  whatever 
enomination  tney  passed,  were 
clearly  ««^-magneti8ers — restraining 
the  breath,  and  fixing  the  eyes,  and 
concentrating  the  attention  on  an 
object  —  inculcating  the  principles 
and  practice  of  self-maffnetism.  And 
we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Braid  to  si^  that, 
whilst  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Eastern 
practices  as  developed  in  the  Dabis- 
tan  (which  was  tnmslated  into  Eng- 
lish two  years  afier  his  discovery), 
in  his  theory  of  ueurhypnotism  he 
hit  upon  the  very  principle  of  the 
modus  operandi  pursued  by  the  ma- 
gian  or  Sabeistic  practitioners  of  the 
East.  At  page  270,  vol.  i.  of  the 
DubiOan  we  find  this  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  toe  introduc- 
tion of  this  practice  into  India : — 

"■Ad  Indian  sage  baring  beard  of 
King  Goabtaap  baviog  adopted  Zoroas- 
ter's creed,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king 
diasuading  bim  from  such  a  coarse.  On 
this  King  Gashtasp  inTited  the  sage  to 
come  and  bold  a  discussion  with  Zoroas- 
ter in  bis  presence.  The  Indian  sage 
obeyed ;  but,  instead  of  orertbrowing 
Zoroaater*8  influence,  was  himself  con- 
verted to  the  faith  of  the  latter." 

The  conversation  seems  to  have 
been  very  brief,  and  chiefly  on  Zoro- 
aster's side,  but  directly  home  to  the 
point.  "  Listen,**  said  2k>roaster,  ^  to 
one  nosk  *  of  this  asta,  which  I  have 
received  from  God,  and  attend  to  its 
interpretation.**  One  of  Zoroaster's 
disciples,  by  the  prophet's  orders, 
then  read  a  nosk,  in  which  God  thus 
directed "Zardust** (Zoroaster),  "On 


the  promulgation  of  the  Iran  faith 
there  shall  come  from  Hindostan  a 
wise  man  named  Jangranghachah 
(now  this  was  the  real  name  of  this 
Indian  sage)  who  will  ask  thee 
ouestions  uter  such  and  such  guise, 
the  answers  to  which  are  after  this 
manner,  thus  answering  all  his  ques- 
tions:— 

*' '  By  this  same  nosk  bis  condition  was 

improved.' 
And  the  answer  to  each  question  was 

correctly  given.' 

"When  he  heard  the  solution  of  his 
question  he  fell  Arom  his  chair,  and 
on  recovering  his  senses  adopted  the 
truefaith.**— P.  277. 

In  one  of  George  Colman*s  come- 
dies a  hard-hearted  man  is  described 
as  having  leaned  ogtdnst  a  wall  and 
become  benevolent.  The  Indian  sage's 
conversion  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
unaccountable  order.f  We  confess 
we  don't  quite  comprehend  it;  but 
every  thing  must  have  a  beginning, 
and,  since  most  important  results  to 
Hindustan  depended  upon  the  con- 
version, we  shall  not  puzzle  our- 
sdves  about  it,  but  pass  our  readers 
on  to  the  curious  revelations  con- 
tained in  the  book. 

The  Dabistan  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Manomedan  tra- 
veller, of  the  name  of  Moshan  Fani, 
and  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  an- 
swering to  the  number  of  i^istem  re- 
ligions which  it  treats  of;  but,  at  the 
end,  the  author  says  that  there  are 
only  /foe  great  religions, — those  of 
the  Hindus,  Persians,  Jews,  Naza- 
reans  and  Mussulmans.  Mahomedan- 
ism,  however,  is  the  religion  chiefly 
dealt  with.  In  order,  we  presume, 
to  prepare  us  for  the  almost  incredi- 
ble amount  of  blind  superstition 
which  must  have  enabled  the  Persians 
and  Indians  to  believe  in  such  nhysical 
and  psychical  principles  as  tney  ap- 


•  Book. 

t  Mr.  Braid  appears  to  nnderatand  the  whole  transaction.  He  says  (See  Utdical 
TiBiet),  "  Now,  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  this  extraordinary  nosk,  which 
waa  so  astounding  to  the  Indian  8age,/nijii  anmaimeing  kirn  by  namt,  and  thi  very 
quettiotu  wkiek  h$  wmmt  to  jrrapote  and  their  appropriate  answers,  was,  after  all,  no  such 
mighty  miracle  as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be.  Let  it  be  remembered,  tliat  this 
same  sage,  on  bearing  that  King  Gusntasp  had  embraced  this  faith,  *  wrote  an  epistle 
to  the  great  king,  dissuading  him  from  the  profession  of  the  pure  fiuth.'  Now,  this 
letter  was  sent  prior  to  the  sage*s  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  this  disputation 
with  Zoroaster ;  and  the  latter  would,  no  doubt,  see  the  letter,  or  hear  its  contents, 
and  might  thus  very  easily,  from  the  train  of  aignment  used  to  the  king,  judge  what 
questions  would  be  put  by  the  Indian  sage,  as  weU  sa  what  might  be  the  most  sniuble 
answers  to  them.'*  [The  wonder  is,  that  these  very  natural  suspicions  did  not  occor 
to  the  sage  before  he  *  fell  from  fail  chair/  "— O.  Y.} 
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pear  to  harbour,  Mr.  Trover  tells  us, 
m  his  introduction,  that  the  '*  Asiatic, 
from  the  dawn  of  his  reason,  is  nou- 
rished with  the  nuurellous,  trained 
to  credulity,  and  prepared  for  mys- 
ticism, the  bane  of  practical  life;  in 
short,  he  imbibes  from  his  in£uicy  a 
superstition  firom  which  he  never 
frees  himself,  always  prone  to  inter- 
pret every  unusual  phenomenon  as  a 
miracle."  The  same  writer  also  points 
our  attention  to  a  particular  order  of 
S^fis  (the  professors  of  the  most  ab- 
struse of  the  twelve  religions  treated 
of  in  the  Dabi$tan)y  who 

**  Endeavoar  to  oomprehf  nd,  to  fix, 
and  to  explain  the  attributes  of  God ; 
the  boly  object  saoctifiei  tbeir  efforts; 
anattainable,  it  exalts  their  souls  abov6 
tbemselres;  incompreheoaibility  yields 
to  the  sacred  power  of  self-intuition; 
mysterious  dorkness  to  celestial  light; 
their  intellect  no  more  terrestrial,  <  knows 
its  own  sun  and  its  own  stars '  (*  iolemque 
MuuMt  sua  siiera  fiorunt/.— iCneii,  lib.  ti, 
y.  641);  by  continual  mental  excitementt 
they  produce  in  thomaeivei  (aeoording  to 
their  own  phraseology)  a  $Uti  of  tnfAxi' 
cation  ;  in  the  full  oojoymeot  of  their 
liberty,  they  approach  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  finally  fancy  an  intimate  union 
with  their  Creator.  These  are  the  mystic 
Siifis." 

At  pages  79-81,  Vol.  I.  in  allusion 
to  the  practices  pursned  by  the  doc- 
tors 01  the  Sipasian  sect,  which  is 
held  in  much  esteem  in  Persia,  we 
are  told : — 

"  If  he  (the  devotee)  proceeds  to  the 
suppression  of  breath,  which  is  called 
the  knovrledge  of  '  Dam  and  JItmrad,' 
or  the  science  of  breath  and  imagination, 
he  closes  not  the  eyes,  but  directs  them 
tothotipof^noso  •  •  •  enumerates 
the  name  of  God  from  once  to  sixteen 
times,  and  whilst  counting  draws  the 
breath  upwards  t  •  •  •  until 
from  the  intensity  of  imaginatioa  he  arriree 
to  a  state  in  which  he  tmnks  that  his  soul 
and  breath  bound  like  the  jet  of  a  foun- 
tain  to  the  ciown  of  the  head.     ♦     •    • 


As  causinff  the  breath  to  moont  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  a  power  peculiar  to 
the  most  eminent  persons;  so  whoerer 
can  convey  his  breath  and  soul  together 
to  that  part,  becomes  the  viceregent  of 
God.  •  •  •  Another  rule  is,  the  idea, 
of  the  instructor :  the  worshipper  imagines 
him  to  be  present  and  is  never  separated 
from  that  tnought,  until  he  attains  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  image  of  his  spiritual 
guide  is  never  absent  from  the  mind's 
eye,  and  he  then  turns  to  contemplate  his 
heart ;  for  he  has  a  mirror  before  his  sight 
and  beholds^  his  own  ibrm,  until  after 
long  practice,  it  is  never  more  separated 
from  the  heart,  to  which  he  then  directs 
himself;  or  he  sits  down  to  contemplate 
his  heart,  and  reflects  on  it  as  being  in 
continual  movement.  In  all  these  cases 
he  regards  the  practices  of  the  suppression 
of  the  breath  as  profitable  for  the  abstrac- 
tion of  thought  t  •  •  •  Another 
rale  is  whst  tliey  call  dtdd  dwa,  or  the 
*  free  voioe.'  •  ♦  •  The  mode  of 
hearing  it  is  after  this  manner :  the  de- 
votees direct  the  hearinff  and  understand, 
ing  to  the  brain ;   and  whether  in  the 

5 loom  of  night,  in  the  house,  or  in  the 
esert,  hear  this  voice,  which  they  esteem 
as  their  tikkar,  or  '  address  to  God.' 
Azizi  thus  expresses  himself: — 

'  I  recognise  that  playful  sportiveness. 
And  well  know  that  amount  of  blan- 
dishment ; 
The  sound  of  footsteps  conies  to  my  ear 

at  night ; 
It  was  thyself;  I  recognise  the  hallowed 

voice.' 
Then,  having  opened  the  eyes,  and  look' 
ing  between  the  eyebrows,  a  form  appears. 
—P.  82.  •  •  •  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  there  are  four  states 
of  vision  ;  the  first,  nimiar,  or  that  which 
is  seen  during  sleep  ;  by  sleep  is  meant 
that  state  when  the  sublue  fumes  arising 
from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach 
mounting  up  to  the  brain,  overpower  ex. 
temal  perceptions  at  the  time  of  repose : 
whatever  is  then  beheld  is  called  in 
Farsi  tinab,  in  Arabic,  rOma,  and  in 
Hindi,  ivapna.  The  state  beyond  this 
dignity  is  ftwtwpita,  in  Arabic  ghaib,  or 
'mysterious;'  and,  in  the  popular  Ian. 
guage  of  the  Hindoos,    sukhasvada,  or 


t  An  admirable  plan  for  composing  oneself  to  sleep  when  inclined  to  be  wakeful 
after  going  to  bed,  as  the  reader,  doubtless,  is  aware. 

t  This  is  one  of  the  cooditioas  precedent  to  the  saecMS  of  the  hypnotic  trance. 


Mr.  Braid  tells  ns,  thai  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  attention  to  the  snbject,  he 
observed  the  increased  difficalty  of  hypnotising  subjects  who  breathed  quickly,  and 
therefore  required  them  to  suppress  their  respiration.  Tbns,  he  sajrs,  "  by  inducing 
the  /ei0  circulation  and  suppremd  respiration,  the  blood  being  thus  inefficiently  arte* 
riaUsed,  acts  as  a  narcotic,  and  depresses  all  the  powers  Bcurw  that  of  natural  slbbp." 
And  if  the  attention  has  been  previously  eoneentrmted  on  any  peetieular  object,  nil  tbo 
functions  except  those  engaged  on  that  objoet  (and  these  functions  are  greatly  in- 
tensified, bringing  to  their  aid  the  vti  nervaea  bekmgiDg  to  the  temporarily  sua. 
pended  functions)  become  dormant 
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samadSii  (suspeodifig  the  connexion  be. 
tw«en  soul  and  body)  which  is  as 
follows :  When  Dirine  grace  is  commn- 
niested  from  the  worlds  on  high,  and  the 
transport  arising  from  that  grace  looks 
op  external  perceptions,  whatever  is  be« 
held  during  that  state  is  called  bitiAb,  or 
'  rereladon  •/  but  that  state  into  which 
the  senses  enter,  or  kdshwdgen,  'a  trance/ 
which  is  expressed  in  Arabic  hj  jahit, 
or '  recorering  from  ebrietj/  and  m  Hin. 
di  bj  jttgrat,  '  awaking/  and  pratyaya, 
'  evidence/  means  that  state  in  which 
dirine  grace  being  commnnicated,  with, 
oat  the  senses  being  oTerpo^^ered,  it 
transports  the  person  for  the  time  being 
to  the  world  of  reality.  Whatever  he 
beholds  in  this  state  is  called  bindb,  or 
maainah,  'reality.'  The  state  higher 
than  this  is  the  power  ef  the  soul  to  quit 
the  body,  and  to  return  to  it.  •  •  ♦ 
They  affirm  that  the  bodies  occupied  by 
some  souls  resemble  a  loose  garment, 
which  may  be  put  off  at  pleasure ;  so 
that  they  can  ascend  to  the  world  of 
Ught,  and  oa  their  return  become  united 
with  the  material  e1ements."..Pp.  84-6. 

These  ecstatics  are  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  management  of 
the  bieatb  (habs'i'dcmL,  or  miprison- 
ment  of  the  breath),  the  straining  of 
the  eyes  at  a  particular  point,  and 
the  intense  concentration  of  the 
thoughts  and  attention  on  a  given 
object.  The  preceding  foot-note  may 
assist  the  reader  to  comprehend  this. 
We  will  now  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
mhraculous  feats  ascribed  to  some  of 
those  masters  of  the  esoteric  and  ex- 
oteric doctrines, — the  Moheds : — 

"  Farsbid  Wird  and  Bahman  used  to 
stand  facing  each  other;  every  arrow 
which  Bahmin  discharged  against  Fsr- 
sfaid  Wird  be  used  to  out  in  two  with  his 
sword  ;  and  whenever  the  latter  let  fly  an 
arrow,  Bahman,  with  activity  and  ad- 
dress, threw  himself  to  one  side,  and 
avoided  it  But  this  is  still  more  won- 
derful :  whenever  Bahman  shot  off  a 
musket,  Farsbid  let  fly  one  at  the  same 
instant,  and  ball  met  ball,  so  that  they 
both  remained  unhurt.  Sometimes,  also, 
when  Farsbid  shot  off  his  musket,  Bah- 
BftB  used  to  move  rapidly  on  one  side." 
—Ibid,  •  •  •  "  I  once  beheld  Khir- 
sdmand,  while  standing  face  to  face 
to  Rustam,  assume  the  form  of  a  dragon, 
snd  shower  out  Are  from  his  mouth  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  strong  palm  was 
consumed    by   its    viDlenee."-.(f6id.) 

*  *  *  •«  The  Mobed  Hishy^  re. 
latest  Being  in  want  of  a  few  direms,  I 
went  to  Yazd^n  Silai,  the  disciple  of  the 
Mobed  Sarosb  :  on  this  he  stretched 
fortti  his   hand,   and    taking    up    some 


broken  potter  if,  formed  tweiity  heaps  of  it. 
Having  breathed  on  these  a  few  times, 
they  all  became  gold  mohme;  these  he  put 
into  my  hands,  and  I  disbursed  them  in 
the  course  of  my  ordinary  expenses.  He 
also  relates  :  Yazd4n  Sit^i  sometimes 
threw  into  the  fire  towelt  on  which  theflamet 
had  no  effect,  *  *  *  Shidosh,  the 
son  of  Anosa,  said.  We  were  once  seated 
near  him  when  he  placed  a  taper  in  a 
basin  of  water;  there  immediately  ap. 
peered  some  peacocks  turning  towards 
the  water,  plunging  their  heads  into  it, 
and  displaying  all  Uieir  beauty." — Vol.i. 
pp.  116,  117.  *  *  *  "  Farah  Kan 
used  to  relate  the  following  story  con- 
caming  the  Mobed  9ar68h  :  At  the  time 
of  arriving  in  the  caravanserai  of  Bdlik, 
in  the  city  of  Jarkham,  the  men  of  that 
place  wished  to  act  wickedly  towards  us, 
and  practise  oppression.  I  explained 
the  nature  of  their  conduct  to  the  Mobed, 
on  which  he  retired  into  a  corner.  That 
same  night,  thei'e  appeared  in  the  air  men 
whote  headt  reached  to  the  heavens  whilst 
.their feet  touched  the  earth.  The  people 
of  the  city  were  seised  with  consterna- 
tion, and  desisted  from  oppressing  us, 
and  the  merchants  at  the  same  time  be- 
stowed freedom. on  those  who  had  been 
captives  for  many  year8."*-16i<2. 

This  is  a  fine  jumblement  of  ne- 
cromancy, alchemy,  and  so  on,  and 
all  true  to  the  canons  of  the  esoteric 
philosophy,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memonal  been  punctually  handed 
over  from  the  East  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  If  these  miraculous  in- 
stances really  took  place,  or  the  au- 
thor's senses  have  been  cheated  into 
an  impression  of  their  reality,  they 
are  not  very  difiicult  to  dispose  of. 
At  the  bare  contemplation  of  them, 
the  reminiscences  or  our  schoolboy- 
days  conjure  up  a  confused  picture  of 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  uncle  John  in 
the  pit ;  befrilled  and  barley- sugar- 
begrimed  urchins,  rheumy  old  wo- 
men, and  sagacious-looking  tailors; 
magical  peacocks,  guinea-nigs,  pi- 
geons, rabbits,  and  magic  lanterns; 
unaccountable  bottles,  cards,  cabinets, 
handkerchiefs,  eggs,  and  penny 
loaves;  a  background  filled  by  fe- 
rocious-looking (painted)  magi,  cro- 
codiles, dragons,  pphinxes,  and  sar- 
cophagi,— combining  to  envelope  in 
an  effitlffent  mist  of  mipressive  '*  de- 
vibnent  Mr.  Alexander,  or  Signor 
Blitz,  or  Ching  Lau  Lauro,  and  their 
sprites  in  green  jackets,  with  profuse 
irruptions  of  brass  buttons.  If  this 
homely  solution  won't  do,  it  is  only 
needful  to  fall  back  upon  the  more 
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philosophic  postulate  of  vivid  im- 
pressions evoked  by  excited  imagina- 
tion,— the  abnormal  substitution  of 
fancy  for  reality.  The  apparition  of 
the  giants,  however,  mentioned  in 
the  last  of  these  stories,  is  a  more 
serious  affair, — for  it  was  seen  by  a 
whole  city.  The  "  men  whose  h^tds 
reached  the  heavens  whilst  their  feet 
touched  the  earth"  seem  to  be  an 
amplification  of  the  gigantic  **  white 
cock  with  wings  all  bedecked  with 
pearls  and  carbuncles,"  whose  feet 
stood  upon  the  first  heaven,  and 
whose  head  reached  to  the  second, 
witnessed  by  Mahomet,  when,  with 
the  archangel  Gabriel  for  his  guide, 
he  paid  his  nocturnal  visit  to  heaven 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  Jacob's  ladder 
propped  up  in  the  suburbs  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  a  figure,  moreover,  as 
old  as  language  itself,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  fated  to  be  hor^ 
rowed  by.  almost  every  poet  of  every 
country  since  Moses  wrote  the  sub- 
lime song  of  the  children  of  Israel  on 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ma- 
homet very  probably  pilfered  it  with 
a  trifling  variation  (or  somebody  pil- 
fered it  for  him,  which  is  the  more 
likely)  from  the  Talmudists ;  for  in 
a  venerable  tract  called  Bava  Bathroy 
of  the  Babylonish  Talmud^  there  is  a 
story  of  a  prodigious  bird  called 
Ziz,  which,  "  standing  with  his  feet 
upon  the  earth,  reaches  up  with  his 
head  unto  the  heavens,  and  darken- 
ing the  whole  orb  of  the  sun  with 
the  spreading  of  his  wings,  causes  a 
total  eclipse  thereof."*  There  are 
other  sources,  too,  from  which  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  pro- 
phet's use,  ex,  gr. : — 

liiad,  A.  443. 

" Mox  scse  attolit  in  auras, 

Jngrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila 
condit."— iEn.  lib.  tv.  177. 

Our  own  Milton,  too; — ^but  he  has 
every  where  drawn  from  springs 
whose  sources  were  hidden  in  the  sa- 
cred gloom  of  remotest  antiquity. 
Though  physically  blind,  his  genius 
had  an  eye  that  penetrated  rar  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  ordinary 
mortal  vision  was  utterly  baffled,  and 
failed.  Abandoninff  the  stolen  fi^re, 
then,  we  will  take  tne  vision  of  giants 
on  its  own  merits.    Scott's  Denumo' 


logy  and  Witchcrqft  suggests  an  in- 
stance or  two  in  point  There  is, 
too,  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence 
between  it  and  the  famous  delusion 
which  occurred  to  a  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  below  Lanark,  in  1686  :— 

"  Many  people  gathered  tof  ether  for 
general  afternoons,  where  (ber«  were 
showers  of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and 
swords,  which  covered  the  trees  and  the 
ground ;  companies  of  men  marched  in 
order  upon  the  water  side ;  companies 
meeting  companies,  going  all  through 
each  other,  and  then  all  Tailing  to  the 
ground,  and  disappearing;  other  com- 
panies immediately  appeared,  marching 
the  same  way.*' 

Whilst  many  of  these  people  could 
see — nothings  two-thirds  "bore  wit- 
ness to  the  phenomena  not  by  mere 
words  only,  but  by  bodily  frij;ht  and 
trembling,  abundiantly  manifest  to 
those  who  could  see  nothing."  The 
reality  here — if  reality  at  all— ought 
to  have  been  distinctly  seen  by  every 
(me.  Excited  imagination  and  over- 
strained vision  will  account  for  it  all ; 
and  Walker,  in  his  account  of  the 
occurrence,  puts  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  delusion  in  his  wind-up.  He 
says,  "  Those  who  did  see  them  thbbk, 
whenever  they  went  abroad  saw  a  boH' 
net  or  a  stoord  drop  in  the  way**  Plant 
yourself  before  yourdining-room  fire, 
and  stare  into  its  glowing  heart  with 
a  dogged  determination  for  ten  mi- 
nutes (all  the  better  after  a  hot 
supper  and  your  second  glass  of 
whisky -punch),  and  you  will  as- 
suredly see  the  comical  phiz  of  your 
friend  Tomkins  grinnm^  at  you 
amongst  the  cods.  Or,  tfuce  half-a- 
dozen  friends,  and  make  them  look 
intently  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
at  the  apocryphal  "gnat  perched  on 
the  cross  of  St.  rauVs ;  you  will 
have  an  anxious  mob  around  you  in 
five  minutes.  Announce  the  wonder, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  who, 
according  to  Ingoldsby, 

*' say  no  word    to    indicate   a 

doubt. 
But  put  their  thumb  up  to  their  nose, 
and  spread  their  fing^ra  out/' 

you  will  convince  a  goodly  number 
of  the  gazers  of  the  truth  of  vonr  as- 
severation ;  and,  as  sure  as  they  live, 
they  will  go  away  and  bet  quarterns 


*  Life  of  Mahomet.    Anon,    London  :  printed  for  J.  and  B.  Sprint,  &c.  1718. 
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of  gin  and  pots  of  half-and-half, 
without  limit,  on  the  point.  The 
clairvoyance  c^  the  mesmerists  is  no- 
thing  to  this. 

But  we  must  take  just  another 
dip  into  the  Dabittan,  At  page  259, 
vol.  i^  we  have  an  account  of  Zoro- 
aster (in  the  Persian,  Zardushi)  pre- 
paring King  Gushtasp  for  a  heavenly 
vision  of  his  own  future  state : — 

"  Zardosbt  then  ordered,  for  the  pur- 
pose of '  the  recitittioii  and  breathing  out 
of  prayer,'  they  should  make  ready  id  an 
inner  apartment  wine,  sweet  perfumes, 
milk,  and  a  pomegranate ;  and  over 
tbe$e  be  performed  the  •  recitatiye  and 
prayers/  iu  a  low  voice,  out  of  the  Avesta 
and  Zand,  AfYer  this  ceremony,  they 
gave  Gushtasp  some  of  the  hallowed 
wine,  on  the  mere  tasting  of  which  he 
became  insensible,  and  rose  not  up  for 
three  days:  in  that  interral,  his  spirit 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  there  beheld  the 
celestial  nymphs  (the  dark-eyed  maidens 
promised  by  Mahomet  to  the  faithful  in 
Paradise),  their  palaces,  progeny,  and  at- 
tendants; the  blessings  of  Paradise  ;  the 
different  gradations  of  rank  among  the 
virtuous,  and  the  grade  reserved  for 
himself.- 

Again,  at  page  283,  we  have  a 
long  description  of  heaven  and  hell 
(much  too  long  to  quote  here),  given 
by  Ardaiviraf,  who,  having  drunk  a 
cup  of  "  hallowed  wine  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Dustur,  lay  down 
on  his  couch,  and  did  not  arise  before 
the  expiration  of  a  toeek,** 

The  hook  abounds  in  instances  si- 
milar to  these,  which  wc  have  quoted 
at  random  as  wc  chanced  upon 
them.  All  the  ecstatic  trances  ap- 
pear to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  marvellous  visions  of  the  prophet 
Mahomet ;  indeed,  they  are  designed 
chiefly  to  further  the  Islamism,  or, 
rather,  to  keep  alive  a  philosophy 
that  was  propagated  in  Persia  by 
Zoroaster  centtines  before  Mahomet 
was  bom.  There  is  little  doubt,  we 
think,  that  when  the  prophet  se- 


cluded himself  in  his  solitary  cave, 
near  Mecca,  called  the  Cave  of  Hira, 
he  acted  under  the  instructions  of 
Sergius  (or  Bahira),  a  Nestorian 
monk,  of  Syria ;  and  Abdollah  £bn 
Salem,  a  Persian  Jew,  who  had  most 
probablv  derived  from  the  place  of 
his  birtn  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Zoroaster^s  philosophy,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  secret  of 
throwing  himself  into  ecstatic  trances 
by  means  of  managing  the  breath, 
fixing  the  gaze,  and  concentrating 
the  thoughts  upon  heavenly  visions. 
Mahomet,  though  of  noble  descent, 
was  in  bis  youth  poor  almost  to  indi- 
gence, and  so  illiterate  that  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  bagman,  or  com- 
mercial traveller,  for  Cadhigha,  a 
wealthy  dame,  "  fat  and  forty,  with 
whom  he  so  thoroughly  ingratiated 
himself  by  his  aptitude  for  business, 
that,  after  having  been  three  years 
in  her  service,  she  married  him,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Mecca.  This  fired  his  ambition.  In 
the  course  of  his  rounds  for  orders, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
Jews  and  Christians ;  and,  perceiving 
the  sectarianism  and  bitterness  that 
had  sprung  up  amongst  the  latter,  he 
conceived  uie  bold  idea  of  inventing 
a  new  religion,  of  which  he  himseff 
should  be  the  head.  He,  therefore, 
from  being  a  dissipated,  rollicking 
blade,  affected  an  eremitic  life,  and 
withdrew  to  his  cave  during  the  day ; 
as  Diogenes,  after  havine  been  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  of  Sinope,  and 
transported  for  coining,  betook  him- 
self to  his  tub.  In  this  cave,  acting 
under  the  directions  of  the  Persian 
Jew,  he  threw  himself  into  those  ec- 
static trances  during  which  he  had 
his  miraculous  visions.'^  About  this 
time,  he  likewise  became  acquainted 
with  the  Nestorian  monk,  and  the 
monk  and  the  Jew  became  his  secre- 
taries.   From  these  two  worthies  he 


*  Dean  Prideauz  takes  up  a  lajmu  of  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  frontal 
dimensions  of  the  giant  of  the  third  hearen  very  felicitously.  Mahomet  describes 
this  third  heaven  as  being  made  of  precious  stones,  where,  at  the  entrance,  he  met 
Abraham,  who  also  recommended  himself  to  bis  prayers.  He  saw  a  vast  many  more 
angels  than  in  the  former  heaven,  and  among  them  another  great  one  of  so  prodigious 
a  size,  that  ths  dittance  bettotin  both  hi*  ejftt  was  a$  m%ieh  a$  uvmty  thou$and  days* 
journey.  "  Here,"  says  the  erudite  dean,  "  Mahomet  was  oat  in  his  mathematics ; 
for,  the  distance  between  a  man's  eyes  being  in  proportion  to  bis  height  but  as  one  to 
tnenty^two,  the  height  of  this  angel,  according  to  this  rule,  must  have  been  near 
fourteen  thtnuand  years*  journey,  which  it  four  times  as  much  as  the  height  of  all  his  seven 
heavens  together ;  and  therefore  'tis  impossible  such  an  angel  could  ever  stand  within 
anyone  of  them." 
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donbtless  borrowed  that  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  enabled 
him  to  introduce  fwme  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  into  his  Alcoran, 
which,  by  the  by,  in  consequence  of 
there  bemg  no  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
in  Mecca  (the  people  being  able  nei- 
ther to  read  nor  to  write,  since  in 
those  days  profound  ignorance  of  li- 
terature was  a  custom  sacred  amongst 
the  tribe  from  which  Mahomet 
sprung),  was  written,  or  scratched, 
by  the  two  secretaries  and  Bashar, 
the  Cendian,  on  the  spade-bones  of 
shoulders  of  mutton  and  the  shoul- 
ders of  camels,  tied  together  on  a 
string.  The  Koran  came  out  in 
driblets  of  a  chapter  at  a  time,  and 
was  in  this  way  learned  orally  by 
heart  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet; 
who,  when  all  the  writing  and  in- 
struction that  were  necessary  to  form 
a  kind  of  sacred  book,  or  standard  of 
faith,  had  been  rendered,  coolly 
killed  the  monk  in  order  to  preserve 
the  secret.  In  spite  of  all  his  edify- 
ing sermons  and  miraculous  visions, 
Mecca  at  length  became  too  hot  for 
the  prophet,  and  he  accordingly  ab- 
sconded, with  a  handful  of  followers, 
to  Yatreb,  where  he  built  a  house 
and  a  mosque,  and  turned  highway- 
man. This  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  623 ;  and  with  it  the  Moslem 
era  commenced,  being  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira  (or  "  flight")-  His 
first  exploit  was  to  send  out  thirty  of 
his  mounted  banditti  to  attack  and 
desj^il  a  rich  caravan  going  from 
Syria  to  Mecca;  but  the  caravan 
was  too  well  guarded  to  be  molested 
with  safety,  and  the  pious  hishway^ 
man  was  foiled.  Several  other  si- 
milar attempts  met  with  a  like  result. 
At  length,  m  the  second  year  of  the 
Hegira,  news  came  of  a  very  rich 
caravan  which  was  to  cross  his  path, 
en  rotde  from  Mecca  to  Syria,  when 
he  went  out  in  person  with  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  men.  At  Be- 
dor,  he  met  the  caravan,  guarded 
by  a  thousand  men :  however,  he  at- 
tacked, and  routed  them,  and  secured 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  spoil.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  some  moon- 
struck member  of  the  convoy  swore 
he  nw  theangelof  the  Lord  fighting 
for  Mahomet :  the  nanic  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  hence  their  defeat.  Ma- 
homet himself  says,  that  God,  whilst 
he  caused  his  own  forces  not  to  see 


the  superior  number  of  his  enemies, 
caused /A^m  to  multiply  his  three  hun- 
dred by  two.  Were  it  not  that 
many  such  victories  have  been  won 
against  equally  fearful  odds,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the 
incident  the  same  solution  we  have 
applied  to  the  Caledonian  shower  of 
bonnets  and  blunderbusses,  below 
Lanark. 

From  these  premises — ^which  we 
have  thought  it  judicious  to  lay  down 
as  well  for  the  amusement  as  for  the 
edification  of  the  curious  reader — we 
conclude,  first,  that  Mahomet  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  ecstatic  trances  in 
which  he  enjoyed  his  visions,  by  the 
Persian  Jew  (mark  well  the  country) 
Abdollah  Ebn  Salem ;  secondly,  that 
he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  (which  he  has  pirated 
with  a  freedom  that  does  credit  to 
his  judgment)  from  the  Nestorian 
monk  Sermus,  whose  pen  he  em- 
ployed until  he  thought  it  high  time 
to  murder  him.  One  thing  b  per- 
fectly clear,  and  it  is  all  we  care 
about  at  present :  he  was  a  self- 
hypnoUser  ! 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  confusion  has  taken 
place  of  the  respective  religions  and 
religious  ceremonies  and  practices  of 
the  Persians  and  the  Hindus.  Hence, 
in  thb  present  day,  we  find  in  both 
countries  the  distinctive  practices  and 
principles  of  each.  There  is  in  both 
the  same  violent  conjunction  of  re- 
ligion and  esoteric  philosophy.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Troyer 
says,  that, — 

"  If  we  take  a  rapid  coniparatiye  Tiew 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  6  re  re- 
liffioBS  mentioned  (the  live  into  which 
AJohsan  F&ni  resolrea  the  tweire  treated 
of  in  the  Dabutan)^  we  find  emanatwn  of 
all  beings,  inteilecluai  and  material,  from 
one  great  source,  to  he  the  fundamental 
and  characteristic  dogma  of  Hindustau, 
estahliahed  and  developed  in  the  most 
explicit  and  positive  manner.  The  di- 
vision  of  supernatural  beings  in  giwd  and 
bad  is  adopted  in  the  five  religions ;  hut 
in  Magiam  it  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
origin  ;  for  Ahriman  aod  his  host  are  not 
rebellious  or  fallen  good  genii ;  they  are 
an  original  creation.  A  primitive  inno- 
cence and  posterior  corruption  is  generally 
believed  ;  but  by  the  flindus  as  coming 
from  riches  and  abundance,  by  the  other 
nations  as  caused  by  seduction  of  the 
bad  spirits.     2'A«  destruction  of  mankind 
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Iff  a  ddtige  is  do  ptrt  of  the  Pereisn 
cratd ;  it  sdeon  in  the  Indian  m  one  of 
the  pest  periodical  reoorations  of  the 
woild,  whieh  are  to  be  followed  by  otbera, 
aod  is  also  admittetl  by  the  PersiaDS ; 
whilst  the  Jews,  Christians, and  Mahom- 
medans,  believe  a  deloge  notrory  ancient, 
as  a  punishment  of  human  deprarity. 
Incimatimu  of  tkt  Dntjffor  tht  benefit  of 
nanidmd  are  beliered  oaly  by  Hindus 
and  Christians.  •  •  •  Transmigrtu 
im  is  tanght  in  the  sacred  books  ofthe 
Hindus  and  Persians.  The  immortality 
(fth«  taut,  rettTved  to  futurt  bmtitude  or 
dammttum,  is  maintained  generally ;  less 
positively  by  the  ancient  Jews.  •  •  • 
The  Hindas  and  Persians  place  the  fu- 
ture life  in  a  long  series  of  purifications 
or  purgatories,  leading,  howsoever  late, 
fiaaUy  to  heaven.  •  •  •  Tfcs  ftjur- 
nttioa  with  ths  some  body,  and  ths  last 
judgment,  are  amongst  the  most  essential 
tenets  ofthe  Magi,  Christians,  and  Ma- 


in Ward*8  History  of  the  Hindus, 
we  find  a  multitude  of  strong  aoalo* 
^  between  their  thecHies  and  prac- 
tices and  those  set  forth  in  the  Da" 
hitttuif  as  having  been  inculcated 
amon^  the  Persians  by  Zoroaster 
and  biB  disciples.  The  lundns,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  more  sjrstematic  in 
their  pr^nratoiy  courses.  They 
have  graduated  rules  for  attaining 
the  most  correct  and  eligible  pos- 
tures, and  for  managing  the  sup- 
presnon  of  the  breaUi.  On  these 
p^ts  we  must  give  an  extract  from 

"  The  restraining  and  fixing  of  the 
mind  is  called  Yogu,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds.  Sumprugnatu  if  meditation 
on  on  object,  till  the  idtas  connocltd  with  it 
ar«  imprinted  on  the  mitid,  and  occupy  all 
iu  powers.  The  proper  objects  of  medi- 
UtioQ  are  two,  matter  and  spirit.  It  is  of 
four  kinds :  meditation  on  the  distinc« 
lion  between  sound  and  substance,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Deity  as  a  visible  being, 
nntil  the  Yogee,  by  continued  medita- 
tion, arrives  at  the  non-distinction  be- 
tveen  sound  and  substance  in  reference 
to  God.  2.  Meditation  on  the  Deitjjr  in 
reference  to  his  form,  as  well  as  to  time 
^  pUce,  till  the  Yogee  is  able  to  fix  his 
neditatioos,  without  regard  to  form,  time, 
or  place.  At  length  the  Yogee  attains 
what  is  called  asumvrugnatu,  in  which, 
if  he  be  perfect  in  nis  abstraction,  the 
very  shadow  of  separate  existence  will  be 
deatroyed,  visible  objects  will  be  com- 
pletely extinguished,  and  spirit  alone  be- 
cone  manifest  The  Yogee  must,  in  the 
next  place,  for  the  fixing  of  his  thoughts, 
attend  to  praogamu,  that  is,  to  the  gradual 


ti^re$$um  of  breatkingftineetheanimalsoul 
and  the  mind  act  in  eot^unetiom.  In  this 
work,  he  muttJirH  endeavour  to  fix  the 
understanding  by  some  act  tf  the  tenses, 
that  is,  he  must  place  his  thoughts  and  sight 
on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  by  whiai  he  will  per- 
ceive smell ;  then  bring  his  mind  to  the  tip 
of  his  tongue,  when  taste  will  be  realised ; 
and  afierwardsfix  his  mind  at  the  root  of 
his  tongue,  from  which  $ound  will  be  perm 
ceived,  ♦  ♦  *  Asunu  includes  eighty- 
four  modes  of  setting  at  Yogu ;  bat,  to 
be  complete,  the  posture  must  be  quite 
easy,— neither  painful,  nor  attended  with 
agitation.  That  a  rigid  posture  may  be- 
come easy,  the  Yogee  mwt  acquire  it 
by  degrees,  as  the  members  are  able  to 
bear  it ;  and,  that  he  may  be  happy  in 
these  circumstances,  he  must  raise  his 
mind  to  the  wonders  ofthe  heavens,  and 
not  confine  it  to  body.  When  he  has 
become  perfect  in  tlie  Yogee  posture, 
he  will  no  longer  feel  the  inconveniences 
of  heat  or  cold,  hunger  or  thirst,  &c.  &o. 
This  prepares  the  person  for  perfection 
in  the  Bnppressi<m  of  the  inspiration  and 
respiration  of  the  breath.  In  the  work 
of  suppression  the  Yogee  must  permit 
the  exhalation  of  his  breath,  at  farthest, 
to  the  distance  only  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  and  ^^uall^  diminish  the  dis. 
tance  from  his  nostnls  till  the  point  of 
perfection  is  obtained.  As  it  respects 
time,  be  must  begin  to  restrain  breathing 
for  twenty- six  seconds,  and  enlarge  this 
period  regularly  till  he  is  perfect  He 
must  practise  these  exercises  daily,  or  as 
often  as  be  is  able.  The  Yogee  who 
most  excels  confines  his  breathing  to  the 
distanoe  of  twelve  fingers  from  his  nose, 
and,  even  after  restraining  it  for  some 
time,  draws  it  from  no  greater  distance 
than  his  heart" 

This  is  essentially  the  combined 
fixation  ofthe  attention  and  restraint 
ofthe  breathing,  for  which  we  have 
all  along  been  contending  as  hidis- 
pensable  conditions  preoe&nt  to  self- 
mduoed  ecstatic  trance.  This,  in 
combination  with  the  fixed  eaze,  ex- 
hausting ihe  irritability  of  the  motor 
and  optic  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  the 
impenect  decarbonisation  of  the 
hlood,  sufiidently  accounts  for  the 
extraordinary  effects  produced  bv 
hypnotism, — effects  coefficient  with 
the  most  powerful  uid  deeisiTe  re- 
solts  produced  l^  the  mesmeric  me- 
ihod  ofi^aeing  two  persons  en  ro^ 
part.  It  may  strike  the  reader  as 
being  somewhat  singular,  that  both 
the  Persians,  according  to  the  Dabis^ 
tan,  and  the  Hindus,  according  to 
Mr.  Wardjgo  through  a  course  of 
postures.    This  may  arise  from  an  ac- 
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quaintatiee  with  the  laws  ofpolarifyj 
now  80  much  discuased  by  European 
philoeophera,  but  we  have  no  ex- 
planation of  this  afforded  us  in  any 
of  the  works  of  the  Eastern  sophists 
that  have  yet  come  under  our  notice. 
We  are  told  in  the  DabUtan^  that 
"  the  devotee  sits  on  his  hams,  cross- 
legged,  passing  the  outside  of  the 
right  foot  over  the  left  thigh,  and 
that  of  the  left  foot  over  the  rieht 
thigh ;  he  then  passes  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  and  holds  in  his  left 
hand  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
and  in  the  right  hand  the  great  toe 
of  the  left  ioot^  firii^  his  eyes  intently 
upon  the  tip  of  his  nose^  Now,  whe- 
tner  this  is  done  simply  with  the  in- 
tention of  gathering  up  and  con- 
centrating, as  closely  as  phvsical 
laws  will  allow,  the  "  outward  limbs 
and  flourishes'*  of  the  human  frame, 
in  order  that  all  the  organic  and 
flmctional  vibrations  of  the  physical 
economy  may  be  brought  to  a  kmmis  ; 
or  whether  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  polarity  has  suggested  the  ex- 
pediency of  putting  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  hands  and  feet  en  rap' 
port  with  the  body,  so  as  to  draw 
the  electrical  equipoise  within  a  nar- 
rower and  more  compact  radius,  the 
polar  attraction  and  repulsion  being, 
as  it  were,  encyclically  confined  to 
the  mere  trunk,  we  are  not  able  to 
determine  positively.  "VVe  only  know, 
that  Mr.  Braid's  notions  about /lon- 
tion  are,  that  the  posture  of  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  as  easy  as  possible, 
with  the  head  a  little  thrown  back. 
There  are  several  very  singular  ex- 
ploits recorded  of  the  llindu  Fakirs 
m  Mr.  Ward's  book ;  but  we  prefer 
giving  one  of  more  modem  date, 
which  occurred  under  the  eye  of 
Lieut.  A.  Boileau,  a  British  officer, 
and  recorded  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  in  Rqjwarra^  in  1835  .• — 

"  Jast  before  our  arrival  at  Jesulmer 
the  Rawul  had  adopted  a  most  singular 
eipedient  to  obtain  an  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
altogether  so  extraordinary  that  we  should 
hardlj  have  'given  them  credence  had 
thej  not  occurred  so  immediately  under 
our  notice.  We  were  told,  soon  afker  our 
coming,  that  a  man  had  been  buried  alive, 
of  his  own  free  will,  in  the  bank  of  the 
tank  close  to  our  tents,  and  that  he  was 
to  remain  under  ground  for  a  whole 
month  before  the  process  of  exhumation 
should  take  place.    The  prescribed  pe. 


nod  elapsed  on  the  Ist  of  Anri!,  1835, 
and  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  he  was 
dug  out  alive  in  the  presence  of  Goshor 
Lai,  one  of  the  ministers  who  had  miso 
superintended  his  interment.  The  place 
in  which  he  was  buried  is  a  small  build- 
ing of  stone  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  broad,  built  on  the  west  edge 
of  the  large  tank  called  Gurreesie,  so 
often  mentioned.  In  the  floor  of  the 
house  was  a  hole  about  three  feet  long, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  same  depth, 
or  perhaps  a  yard  deep,  in  which  he  tras 

{>laced  in  a  sitting  posture,  sewed  up  iu  a 
inen  shroud,  with  nis  knees  doubled  up 
towards  the  chin,  his  feet  turned  inward 
toward  the  stomucb  (1),  and  his  hands 
also  pointed  inward  towards  the  chest. 
The  cell,  or  gfrave,  was  lined  with  ma- 
sonry, and  floored  with  many  folds  of 
woollen  and  other  cloth,  that  the  white 
ant,  and  such  insects,  should  be  the  lesa 
able  to  molest  him.  Two  heavy  slaU  tf 
ston$,  fiv€  or  six  feet  Umg,  ieveral  iitehes 
thickt  and  brand  enough  to  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  grave,  were  then  placed  over  him,  to 
that  he  could  not  escape,  and  I  believe  a 
little  earth  was  plastered  over  the  whole, 
80  as  to  make  the  surface  of  the  ground 
smooth  and  compact.  The  door  of  the 
house  VMS  also  built  vp,  and  people  placed 
outside  to  mount  guard  during  the  whole 
month t  so  that  no  tricks  might  be  played 
nor  deception  practised,  *  e  •  Lioute^ 
nant  Trevelyan  and  I  set  off  together  to 
see  what  might  yet  remain  to  be  seen. 
The  outer  walling  of  the  house  door  had 
been  broken  up,  the  covering  of  the  grave 
removed,  and  the  body  lifted  out  in  the 
presence  of  Eeshur  LaL  The  moonsbee 
arrived  in  time  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
shroud,  as  above  mentioned,  and  stated 
that  he  was  taken  out  in  a  perfectly  sense- 
less state,  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  bams 
cramped  and  powerless,  his  stomach  veiy 
much  shrunken,  and  his  teeth  jammed  so 
fast  together  that  the  byatanders  were 
obliged  to  force  open  bis  mouth  with  sn 
iron  instrument,  in  order  to  pour  a  little 
water  down  his  throat.  Under  this  treat- 
ment he  gradually  recovered  his  senses, 
and  was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
*  *  •  iTie  converted  with  ut  in  a  lev, 
gentle  tone  tf  voice,  as  if  hit  animal  func' 
tiont  were  ttiU  in  a  very  feeble  ttate ;  but, 
to  far  from  appearing  dittretted  in  mind  by 
the  long  interment  from  which  he  had  just  . 
been  released,  he  said   that   we  might 

BURY   HIM    AOAIM    FOR    A    TWELVBMOMTH 
IF  WB  PLRABED. 

"  He  is  rather  a  young  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  bis  native  village 
is  witnin  6ve  kos  of  Kumaul ;  but,  in- 
stead of  remaining  at  home,  he  generally 
travels  about  the  country  to  Ajmer, 
Kotah,  Indor,  ficc,  allowing  himself  to  be 
buried  for  weeks  or  months  by  any  per- 
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ton  who  will  pay  him  haDdsomely  for 
the  same.  •  •  •  This  individual  ia 
said  to  hare  acquired  hj  long  practice  the 
art  of  holding  bis  breath  for  a  consider- 
able period,  as  durine  the  time  that  one 
nif  bt  coant  fifty,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing at  intervals  to  one  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, and  BO  on,  as  the  pearl-dirers  may 
be  supposed  to  do.  He  is,  moreover, 
said  to  have  acquired  the  power  of  shut- 
ting his  mouth  and  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  interior  opening  of  the  nos- 
trils with  his  tongue,  which  latter  feat  is 
at  times  practised  as  a  means  of  suicide 
by  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies 
when  suffering  under  the  lash.  •  •  • 
Am  a  further  preparation  for  this  long 
burial,  the  subject  of  the  present  experi- 
ment ahstains  from  all  solid  food  some 
days  previous  to  interment,  taking  no 
other  noorishment  than  milk,  which  is 
heKered  by  the  natives  to  pass  off  almost 
entirel^r  by  the  urethra,  to  that  he  may 
not  be  inconvenienced  by  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels  while  pent  up  in 
his  narrow  grave.*' 

A  very  similar  instance  of  tem- 
porary sepoltare  is  related  by  the 
Hon.  Ciqytain  Osborne,  in  his  Court 
amd  Camp  of  Rui^ety  and,  we  sus- 
pect,   by   the    icfentiical   performer 
nao^  above.    There  is  this  differ- 
ence,  however,  between  the  two  in- 
stances, in  the  latter  he  was  actually 
hried  in  the  earth  for  ten  months^  a 
sentry  set  over  him  night  and  day, 
and  a  crop  of  barley  sown  over  his 
xrave.  This  was  witnessed  by  General 
Ventura,  and  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence   of  Bunjeet   and   his  court. 
The  Maha  Rajah  was  so  sceptical 
about  the  matter,  that  he  had  the 
Fakir  dug   up   twice   in   the   ten 
months,  when  he  was  found  to  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position,  and  in 
a  sUte  of  perfectly  suspended  ani- 
mation.   At  length  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  months,  he  was  finally  taken 
up,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Wade. 
Hn  tonffue  was  preciselv  as  he  him- 
self had  placed  it  before    his   se- 
pulture—forced  back,  and  filling  up 
the  gullet     By  the  application  of 
the  usual  restoratives  he  came  round, 
and  was  perfectl  v  well  again  in  two 
hours.    We  ought,  perhaps,  to  state 
that  there  are  other  instances  re- 
corded of  the  interment  and  exhu- 
mation of  this  Fakir.    In  our  own 
country  neither  the  hypnotists  nor 
the  mesmerists  have  as  yet  produced 
any  of  these  miraculous  feats ;  but 
tiiere  is  the  instance  of  suspended 
animation   performed  by  the  late 


Colonel  Townsend,  witnessed  and 
authenticated  by  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne, 
of  Dublin,  than  whom  a  more  com- 
petent, honourable,  and  veracious 
witness  could  not  be  found.  This  is 
the  doctor*s  narrative  of  the  case  in 
his  own  words : — 

"  He  could  die,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "or 
expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet,  by  an 
effort,  or  somehow,  he  could  oome  to  life 
again.  He  insisted  so  much  upon  us 
seeing  the  trial  made  that  we  were  at  last 
forced  to  oomply.  We  all  three  felt  his 
pulse  first ;  it  was  distinct,  though  small 
and  thready,  and  his  heart  had  its  usual 
beating.  He  composed  himself  on  his 
back,  and  lay  in  a  still  posture  for  some 
time.  While  I  held  his  right  hand  Dr. 
Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking-glass  to 
his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gra- 
dually,  till  at  last  I  could  not  find  any  by 
the  most  exact  and  nice  touch.  Dr. 
Bajmard  could  not  feel  the  least  motion 
in  his  heart  nor  Mr.  Skrine  could  not 
perceive  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the 
bright  mirror  he  held  to  his  mouth.  Then 
each  of  us,  by  turns,  examined  his  arm, 
heart,  and  breath,  but  could  not,  by  the 
nicest  scrutiny,  discover  the  least  symp- 
tom of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long 
time  about  this  odd  oppearance  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  Bnding  he  still  continued 
in  that  condition,  we  began  to  conclude 
that  he  had  indeed  carried  the  experiment 
too  for ;  and  at  last  we  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  actually  dead,  and  were  just  ready 
to  leave  him.  This  continued  about 
half  an  hour.  By  nine  in  the  morning, 
in  autumn,  as  we  were  going  away,  we 
observed  some  motion  about  the  body, 
and,  upon  examination,  found  his  pulse 
and  the  motion  of  his  heart  gradually  re- 
turning ;  he  began  to  breathe  heavily  and 
spenk  softly.  We  were  all  astonished  to 
the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected  change, 
and,  after  some  further  conversation  with 
him  and  among  ourselves,  went  away 
fully  satisfied  as  to  all  the  particulars  of 
this  i3w:t,  but  confounded  and  puzzled, 
and  not  able  to  form  any  rational  scheme 
that  might  account  for  it." 

Now  the  question  is,  can  these 
phenomena  be  accounted  for,  and  if 
they  can,  howf  Here  we  confess 
we  are  at  a  nonplus,  for  no  posi- 
tive solution,  inaccessible  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  doubt,  can  be  given.  It 
IS  true,  we  have  an  analogy  in  the 
hybernation  of  animals.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  whilst  in  man  this  spe- 
cies of  magnetic  torpidity,  or  sus- 
pended animation  (we  can  think  of 
no  other  equivalents  for  the  term 
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*^  hyberoatkni'* — it  may  be  ui  Me 
dog'days!)^  is  acquired  abnormally 
by  halMU  of  rare  oocurrenoe,  in  ani« 
mals  it  occurs  naturally  and  peri- 
odically ;  and»  therdbre,  is  viewed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  when  duly 
considered,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  sur- 
prising for  the  Yogee,  who,  by  habit 
and  by  express  preparation  for  such 
&  feat,  inspired  by  the  impending 
terrors  of  tne  nyah*s  first  Lictor,  to 
hare  suryived  his  sepulture,  than  f<Nr 
the  fat  pig  recorded  by  Martell  (and 
quoted  oy  Dr.  Lion  Flayfidr,  in  his 
recently  published  paper  on  Sleep), 
which,  without  warning  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  kind,  was  buried  by  the 
falling  in  of  an  embankment,  and 
yet  was  taken  out  alive  at  the  end  of 
a  hmdred  and  sixty  days.*  Dr. 
MKxregor,  although  a  sceptic  and  a 
contemner  of  his  own  argument, 
which  he  is  more  than  half  mclined 
to  consider  "  childish,"  appears  to  us 
to  have  given  a  tolerably  good  solu- 
tion of  the  modus  operandi.  He 
says: — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  pbvsiologists  that 
the  heart  beats  and  the  function  of  the 
lungs  is  performed  even  after  an  ani- 
mal's head  has  been  removed;  but  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  functions 
of  the  body  can  be  performed  for  aoy 
length  of  time  without  a  supply  of  fresh 
arterial  blood,  which  necessarily  implies 
the  action  of  respiration,  is  absurd.  •  ♦ 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  man  enjoyed 
the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  assimilation,  in  a  degree  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  life,  and  that  by 
long  training  he  had  acquired  the  art  of 
retnining  the  air  in  the  lungt  for  tome 
minutet,  during  the  time  he  was  being  shut 
upt  and  when  he  was  again  exposed. 
How  he  managed  to  get  a  supply  of  food 
and  drink,  1  by  no  means  wish  to  hazard 
a  guess.  It  is  said  that  previous  to 
undergoing  confinement,  he  gradually 
overcomes  the  power  of  digestion,  so  that 
milk  received  into  the  stomach  undjsrgoes  no 
change.  He  next  forces  all  the  breath  in 
hi*  body  into  the  braint  which  is  described 
as  imparting  the  feeling  of  a  hot  coal  to 
the  head  ;  the  lungs  now  collapse,  and  the 
heart  deprived  of  its  usual  stimulus,  to  use 
n  homely  phrase, '  shuts  up  shop,*  Having 
thus  disposed  of  digesiioB,  assimilatioo, 


respiration,  and  circulation,  all  tb«  gift, 
•ages  of  the  body  are  next  stopped.  The 
legs  and  thighs  are  crossed,  the  hands  and 
arms  are  pressed  to  the  aides ;  ia  abort, 
the  man  presents  the  same  appeanace  aji 
when  hia  box  was  opened." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  doctor,  to 
some  extent,  redresses  his  own  griev- 
ous scepticism.  He  admits  that  the 
£ikir  **  gradually  overcomes  the  power 
of  digestion  (*  erro,  he  can  want  no 
food,  which  would  be  rather  an  in- 
cimibrance  to  him  than  an  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  the  fakir  abstains  frcnn 
aLlfood  except  milk  for  four  or  five 
days  before  be  is  buried;  he  does 
this  purposely,  and  for  very  obvious 
reasons.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
fdmost  entirely  suspended  during  ttie 
trance,  food  would  be  a  prontkaa 
dead  weight,  and,  from  decomposi- 
tion, might  produce  mortification  of 
the  intestines.  The  fakir,  no  doubl, 
is  a  tolerablv  good  judge,  by  experi- 
ence, as  to  the  len^  S£  time  he  can 
live  without '^ fresh  luierial  blood;** 
he  probably  knows,  to  borrow  the 
pithy  metaphor  of  the  discoverer  of 
h3rpnotism,  that  ^  during  hyberna- 
tion, akhotigh  the  lamp  of  Ufe  bwnu 
siowfyj  mOU  it  must  htrHj  or  inemUtbie 
dettUt  would  ensue,  and  that,  as  it  is 
the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  and 
first  of  the  fat,  by  which  this  process 
is  supported,  there  must,  of  neeea^ 
sity,  be  a  limit  beyond  which  it  can- 
not extend.**  Tb!e  fakir  times  him- 
self beforehand  accordingly.  Our 
notion  about  the  matter  is  this: 
drawing  an  analogy  from  the  hyber- 
nating  animals,  to  which  the  instance 
of  Colonel  Townsend  has  a  striking 
similarity,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  might 
be  drawn  from  the  atmosphere, 
through  the  porous  earth  of  an  East- 
em  clune,  to  supply  their  scanty  de- 
mands upon  that  element  We  must, 
however,  leave  this  and  the  other 
Eastern  sphinxes,  to  be  unriddled  bv 
some  as]^nBg  (E^ws,  whilst  we  look 
around  us  nearer  home. 

Mr.   Croaaley*8  edition  of  Potts 
Discoverie  is,  both  on  its  0¥m  merits 


*  Dr.  P1ajfair*B  remark  is  this :  *'  Instances  bare  occurred  in  whudi  pig[8,  being 
placed  in  a  fayourable  condition,  hare  actually  proved  their  eapabiUty  of  being  in  a 
state  of  hybernation.  Thus  Martell  describes  the  case  of  a  fiit  pig  OTerwhebned  with 
a  slip  of  earth,  which  lived  160  days  without  food,  and  was  found  to  have  diminished 
in  weight  in  that  time  120  lbs.  -,  an  initanoe  quite  saalogQus  to  the  state  of  hyberna- 
tion." 
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as  a  curious  record  illustrative  of 
the  all-pervading  superstition  of  the 
seTenteenth  century,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  polished  eniditiou  and  dili- 
gent research  which  the  editor*  has 
brought  to  the  aceomplishment  of 
his  task,  a  valuable  additicm  to  our 
hktoric  literature.    The  quaint,  ori- 
ginal   title  runs    thus,    The    Won- 
derful  IHscwserie  of  Witches  in  the 
County  of  Lajic€ister.     With  the  Ar- 
rti^Tiement  and   TriaU  of  nineteene 
notorious  witches,   at  the  assizes  and 
generaU  gaole  deliuerie^  holden  at  the 
Oeistle  of  Lancaster  upon  Munday  the 
seuenteenth  of  Aitgxtst  last^  1612.  Be^ 
fore   Sir  James  Altham,   and  Sir 
£i>wABi>  BaoBiLET,  Kjughts;  Baboks 
of  his  Maiesties  Court  o/Excheqveb  : 
and  Justices  of  Assize^  Oyer  and  Ter- 
ndnor^  and  generall  gaole  deliuerie  in 
the  circuit  of  die  North  Parts,     To- 
gether   with    the    arraignement    and 
triaU    of  Iennet    Peeston,   at  the 
Assizes  holden  at  the  Castle  of  Yorke, 
the  seuen  and  twentieth  day  of  luUe 
last  pasti  with  her  execution  for  the 
rmtrther  of  Master  Lister  by  Witch- 
craft.      Published  and  set  forth  by 
commaTidement  of  his  Maiesties  Jus- 
tices of  Assize  in  the  North  parts. 
By  Thomas  Potts,  Esqtder,    London^ 
printed    by   W.  Stansby,  for    John 
JBameSi  dwelling  neare  Holbome  Con- 
duit. 1613.  Of  these  nineteen  witches 
ten  were  convicted  and  hanged,  one 
was  sent  to  the  pillory,  and  eight 
were  acquitted.    The  ringleaders  of 
these 

"  Secret,  black,  aad  midnigbk  bags" 

appear  to  have  been  "Old  Deni- 
ze" and  **01d  Chattox"  j^lizar 
beth  Southemes  and  Ann  Whittle, 
veritable  descendants  of  Horace*s 
Camdia  and  Lucan's  Erichtho)^  the 
former  of  whom,  being  a  very  old 
and  decrepit  woman,  oied  in  Lan- 
caster Castle  whilst  she  was  awaiting 
her  trial.  The  latter  paid  the  forfeit 
of  her  supposed  witchcraft,  together 
with  the  othfir  nine  (seven  women 
and  two  men)  who  were  hanged. 
Master  Potts  enters  upon  his  task 
with  a  pious  unction  and  demure 


conscientiousness,  only  e(|uaUed  by 
the  grave  and  reverend  judges  who 
formally  put  their  imprimatur  upon 
his  report  of  the  proceedings.  Tney 
jointly  authenticated  Master  Potta* 
labours  after  this  fashion : — 

'*  Vpon  tks  arrmgntmsnS  and  triaU  of 
these  wUche*  at  tks  lau  astiMaandgtmwraU 
gaoU-deliueri$,  hotden  at  LmieaHer,  wes 
fotuid  $Mek  apparent  mattsrt  againU  tksmt 
that  tea  thought  it  ntceuaris  t4fp%ikluh  ihsm 
to  the  world,  and  thereupon  impoied  the 
labour  of  this  werke  vpon  this  gentleman, 
h\f  reqsou  of  his  place,  being  a  clerke  at 
that  time  m  court,  emploied  in  the  arm 
raignement  and  ti'ialt  tf  them. 

**  Ja.  Altbam. 

**  Edw.  Bromley." 

Not  satisfied  to  share  the  honour  of 
this  iudicial  sanction  with  his  learned 
brother,  Mr.  Baron  Bromley,  who 
presided  in  the  crown  court,  adds  this 
certificate : — 

**  After  he  had  taken  great  vainet  to 
Jinish  it,  J  tooke  vpon  mee  to  reuise  ai%d 
correct  it,  that  nothing  might  paste  but 
matter  of  fact,  apparent  against  them  by 
record*  It  is  very  little  he  bath  inserted, 
and  that  necessarie,  to  shew  what  their 
offences  were,  what  people  and  of  what 
conditiou  they  were:  The  whole  proceed- 
ings and  euidence  against  them,  J  Jinde 
upon  examination  carefully  set  forth  and 
truely  reported,  and  iudge  the  worke  Jit 
and  worthie  to  be  published. 

"Edw.  Brouley." 

Thus  armed.  Master  Potts  goes  to 
wotk  in  ri^ht  earnest,  and  gives  a 
mass  of  evidence,  much  of  which 
would  be  rejected  in  any  criminal 
court  in  the  present  dav  as  most 
irregular  and  unjust.  The  habit  of 
drawing  upon  the  imagination  for 
facts^  and  of  rushing  to  violent  con* 
elusions  from  the  slightest  and  weak- 
est premises,  seems  to  have  been  as 
common  in  those  times  as  the  chei^;H 
neis  in  which  human  life  itself  was 
held.  Did  a  man's  child  take  the 
measles  or  his  cow  Ml  sick,  he  im- 
mediately bethought  him  whether  he 
had  ever  said  an  uncivil  thing  or 
done  an  ungracious  act  to  old  Dem- 
dike  or  old  Chattox.  If  his  con- 
science   smote    him,    he   probably 


*  Mr,  James  Crossley  is  aemor  partner  in  the  respectable  firm  of  Crossley  and 
Sodlow,  solicitors  of  Manchester,  (formerly  Ainsworth,  Crosriey,  and  Siidlow,  the 
Mr.  Ainsworth  being  the  father  of  ^e  accomplished  norelist  of  that  name)  a  gentle- 
mao  not  now  entering  upon  his  noviciate  in  the  worid  of  letters,  but  whose  scbolar- 
sbip  and  profound  antiqoarian  research  ought  to  have  earned  for  him  a  wider  reputa; 
tion  long  ago. 
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evoked  the  aid  of  the  atrodous  and 
practised  **  Hopkins  the  witchfinder,** 
and  hurried  the  peccant  dame  before 
Master  Roger  Nowell,  a  fiunedjostice 
of  the  peace  of  the  dirtrict  of  rendle, 
who  earned  the  shrievidty  of  the 
county  by  adding  the  practices  of  a 
^procureur  du  rot**  to  the  Intimate 
functions  of  a  magistrate ;  thus  oon- 
triying  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  un- 
fortunate creatures  that  were  brought 
before  him  into  constructive  adnus- 
dons  of  ffuilt.  Neariy  all  the  de- 
positions tnat  were  produced  on  the 
trial  of  the  nineteen  witches  at  Lan- 
caster were  of  this  character.  The 
most  preposterous  and  incredible 
stories  were  gravely  and  formally  set 
forth  as  damning  evidences  of  guilt ; 
children  being  not  unfrequently  sub- 
orned to  give  evidence  of  impossible 
occurrences,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  superstitious  and  execrable 
statute  of  the  first  James.  One  ex- 
ample will  suffice :  — 

"  The  examination  of  James  Device, 
■onne  of  the  said  Elizabeth  Device: 
taken  the  leaen-and-twentieth  day  of 
A  prill,  Annoq;  Reg.  Rep;ia  lacobi  Ang- 
lias,  ficc.  Decimo  ac  Scocue,  xlr. 

"  Before  Roger  Novvel  and  Nicbolai 
Banester,  Esauires,  two  of  his  maieatie'i 
justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  said 
countie,  viz :— . 

"  The  aaid  James  Deuioe  being  ex- 
amined, saitb.  That  be  beard  his  grand- 
mother say,  about  a  yeare  agoe,  that  bis 
mother,  called  Elizabeth  Deuioe,  and 
others,  bad  killed  one  Henry  Mitton  of 
the  Rougb-Lee  aforesaid,  by  witchcraft. 
The  reason  wherefore  be  was  so  killed, 
was  for  that  this  examinate's  said  grand- 
mother, old  Demdike,  bad  asked  the  said 
Mitton  a  penny;  and  be  denvinr  her 
thereof,  thereupon  she  procured  nia  death, 
as  aforesaid. 

"And  be,  this  examinate,  also  saitb. 
That  about  three  yeares  agoe,  this  ex- 
aminate being  in  bis  grandmother's  house, 
with  his  said  mother,  thte  came  a  thing 
in  thape  of  a  browns  dogge,  which  his  nw* 
iher  called  Ball,  who  spak§  to  thii  ex- 
aminate't  mother  in  the  sight  and  hearing 
of'  this  examinate,  and  bad  her  make  a  pic^ 
ture  of  clay  likevnto  lohn  Robinson,  alias 
Swyer,  and  drie  it  hard,  and  then  crumble 
it  by  little  and  little ;  and  as  the  said  picture 
should  crumble  or  mull  away,  so  should  the 
said  Jo,  Robinson,  alias  Swyer,  his  body 
decay  and  weare  away ;  and  within  two  or 
three  dayes  after,  the  picture  shall  so  all  be 
wasted,  and  mulled  away ;  so  then  the  said 
lohn  Robinson  shmt Id  die  presently*  Vpon 
the  agreement  betwixt  the  said  dogge  and 
this  examinate's  mother,  the  said  dogge 


suddenly  vaniahed  out  of  this  examinate's 
sight ;  and  the  next  day,  this  examinate 
aaw  bis  said  mother  take  clay  at  the  west 
•nd  of  her  said  house,  and  niake  a  picture 
of  it  after  the  aaid  Robinson,  and  brought 
into  her  house,  and  dried  it  some  two 
dayes :  and  about  two  dayes  after  the 
drying  thereof,  this  examinate's  aaid 
mother  fell  on  crumbling  the  said  picture 
of  cUy,  euenr  day  some,  for  some  three 
weeks  together;  and  within  two  dayes 
after  all  was  crumbled  or  mulled  away, 
the  said  lohn  Robinson  died." 

Every  witch  had  her  familiar  spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dog,  cat,  or  hare,  and 
sometimes  **a  gentleman  in  black," 
upon  which  she  conferred  a  distinc- 
tive name  (old  Demdike's  familiar 
was  called  *'Tib,'*  that  of  old  Chat- 
tox  "  Fanc^  ").    When  a  woman  be- 
came a  witch,  the  first  approaches 
were   generally  from   the  fawiiliar 
spirit,  who  claimed  the  privil^^  of 
"sucking  some  part  of  her  body, 
usually  Uie  side,    which  left  an  in- 
delible mark  by  which,  it  is  said,  a 
witch  was  known  and  detected.    It 
would  require  a  very  abandoned  de- 
gree of  cmlulity  to  believe  the  evi- 
dence or  confession  of  this  James 
Device,  when  he  deposes  that  he 
heard  ^e  "  browne  dog^**  Ball,  give 
his  mother  the  instructions  in  ques- 
tion; and  yet  upon  such  evidence 
were  the  nineteen  witches  committed 
to  take  their  trial  at  Lancaster,  some 
on  specific  charges  of  witchcraft,  and 
others  for  holdmg  a  meeting  at  Mai' 
king  Tower^  near  Pendle  lorest,  for 
the  purpose  of  devismg  the  means  of 
releasing  such  of  their  confederates 
as  were  imprisoned  at  Lancaster ;  the 
frightful  decree  of  thb  assembly  being, 
that "  M.  Covell"  (Cowell)  the  gaoler 
of  the  castle,  **  by  reason  of  his  office, 
shall  be  slaine  before  the  next  assizes, 
the  castle  at  Lancaster  to  be  blown 
up.*'    This  last  fell  purpose  to  make 
the  castle  of  Lancaster,  as  Macbeth 
hath  it,  *^  to  topple  on  its  warders," 
and  **  dope  its  nead  to  its  founda- 
tions," but  whet  the  apprehensive 
temper  of  Justice  Nowell,  and  more 
witcnes  were  impounded ;  ten  of  the 
nineteen,  however,  only  suffered,  and 
of  this  number  we  are  almost  rejoiced 
to  find  that  James  Device  was  one :  he^ 
of  a  surety,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Jack 
Ketch  for  "  enormous  lying."    Mr. 
Crossley  tells  us  that  "  twenty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  tract  now 
reprinted,  Pendle  Forest  again  be- 
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cnne  the  scene  of  pretended  witch- 
cntts;  and,  from  various  circum- 
stances, the  trial  which  took  place 
then  (in  1633)  has  acquired  even 
greater  notoriety  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  though  no  Master  Potts 
eoold  be  found  to  transmit  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  second  case, 
a  deficiency  wmch  is  greatly  to  he 
lamented."  There  were  a  number  of 
persons  apprehended  and  tried  at 
Lancaster,  and  seventeen  of  them 
were  convicted,  the  principal  evidence 
bdn^  that  of  a  boy  named  Edmund 
Robinson,  the  son  of  a  mason  in 
Pendle  Forest,  who  deposed  that  as 
he  was  going  one  day  to  get  some 
bnlloes  (wild  plums),  two  ^ey  hounds 
in  a  lea^,  a  black  and  a  brown  one, 
came  running  towards  him ;  thinking 
that  thev  h^  broke  loose  from  the 
bouse  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
be  took  them  to  hunt  with ;  and 
*^  presently  a  hare  did  rise  very  neare 
before  him,  at  the  siffht  whereof  he 
cried  loo,  loo !  but  the  dogs  would 
not  run,**  whereupon  he  tiea  them  to 
a  bush  and  beat  them ;  **  and  in  sted 
of  the  bladce  greyhound,  one  Dick- 
onson  wife  sto^e  up  (a  neighbour), 
whom  this  informer  knoweth;  and 
in  stede  of  the  browne  greyhound  a 
httle  boy,  whom  this  informer  know- 
eth not.  The  witness  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  was  running  away 
when  he  was  detained  by  the  woman, 
who  offered  him  a  shilling  to  hold 
his  tonffue ;  that  he  refused  to  do  so, 
ftod  cafied  her  a  witch,  whereujMn 
she  took  out  of  her  pocket  a  string 
tnd  put  it  over  the  little  boy*s  head, 
who  stood  up  a  white  horse ;  that 
^e  then  caught  up  the  witness  and 
lode  away  with  him  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  a  house  called  Hoarestones, 
whither  he  saw  other  witches  come 
iipon  horses,  who  sat  down  to  a  feast, 
of  which  he  was  invited  to  partake, 
bat  refosed ;  that  the  company  con- 
cocted themselves  in  an  adjoining 
ham  in  a  m^  extraordinary  way. 
Prilling  at  ropes  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  which  brought  down  ^  flesh 
Binoakeing,  butter  in  lumps,  and 
^Ike,"  and  that  "  they  made  such 
foule  fiices  as  feared  him,**  and  he 
'an  away,  with  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

Upon  this  and  similar  evidence 
seventeen  persons  were  convicted  at 
the  ensuing  assizes  at  Lancaster. 

"Tbe  jadge  before  whom  the  trial 
TOL.  XXXIL  KO.  CLXXXYU. 


took  place  was,  bowever,  more  sagracious 
and  enlightened  than  bi»  predecessori, 
Bromley  and  Altliam.  He  respited  tbe 
execution  of  tbe  prisoners ;  and  on  tbe 
case  bein^  reported  to  the  king  in  council, 
the  Bishop  of  Ciiester,  Dr.  Hridgman.  whs 
required  to  io\'estigate  ibeciicumsttirices. 
'i'he  inquiry  was  instiiutnl  at  Cbfsier, 
and  fnui  of  the  convic  ed  witcben,  namely, 
Margaret  Jolinaon,  Fraitces  Dickonvon, 
AJa'v  Sj^nrer.  and  th«*  wife  of  one  of 
the  Hargrea\es.  were  sett  to  London 
and  exatuine<l,  first  by  ih**  king's  pliy- 
aiciina  and  surgeons,  and  a'tenvard>  by 
Charles  1.  in  person.  A  atianger  scene." 
•ays  Dr.  Whitlaker,  •*  chd  scarcely  he 
conceired  :  and  it  la  not  easy  to  imagine 
Trhetber  the  untaught  roannes,  rude  dia- 
lect,  and  uncouth   «ip|i^aiance  of  these 

Coor  foresters,  would  more  astonish  the 
ing  ;  or  his  dignity  of  person  and  man- 
ners, together  with  the  splendid  scene 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  would 
OTerivbelm  them.  The  end,  however,  of 
the  business  was,  that  strong  ))re3ump- 
tions  appeared  of  the  buy  having  been 
suborned  to  accuse  them  falsely,  and  they 
were  accordingly  dismissed.  The  hoy 
aj'terwardi  conjased  that  he  tvat  suborned,*' 

The  boy  and  his  father  were  placed 
in  separate  prisons,  whereupon  the 
former  confessed  that  his  father  had 
caused  him  to  devise  awi  feign  the 
wicked  stories  concerning  the  prisoners ; 
he  confessed  liirther,  that  on  the 
identical  day  when  he  alleged  he  met 
with  Mrs.  Dickonson  and  saw  the 
singular  sights  related,  he  was  a  mile 
off  gathering  plums  in  a  neighbour's 
orchard.  (See  Websteb's  Display^ 
ing  of  Witchcraft,  p.  277.)  The  in- 
ducement seems  to  have  been  this : 
the  boy's  father  was  a  very  poor  man, 
and  finding  the  encouragement  and 
credit  given  to  stories  about  witches 
by  the  neighbouring  magistrates,  the 
boy  was  qualified  for  the  office  of 
**  witchfinder,"  and  by  that  means 
his  parents  got  a  good  livelihood. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this 
ambitious  self-seekii^  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  magistracy  in  those  days 
was,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
the  royal  author  of  Demonolo^,  the 
source  of  many  wanton  sacrifices  of 
human  life.  We  do  not,  by  this,  mean 
to  contend  that  the  witches  possessed 
no  greater  power  than  their  i^orant 
and  uninitiated  neighbours.  We  be- 
lieve quite  the  contrary ;  but  we  believe 
also,  and  we  are  stren^hened  in  the 
opinion  by  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able confessions  of  the  >vitches  them- 
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selves,  thai  the  power  which  they 
posaested  was  cov/erred  upon  thew  by 
the  nq)erstitiou8  crednlity  of  others. 
For  example,  an  old  woman  on  ac- 
count of  some  eccentricity  of  ap- 
pearance or  conduct  is  set  down  as  a 
sorceress  by  an  ignorant  neighbour- 
hood ;  she  is  told  that  she  possesses 
the  power  of  sorcery,  and  she  is  ap- 
plied to  for  charms  to  cure  nervous 
and  other  diseases;    perhf^[M   some 

Sracdsed  dispenser  of  these  coouuo- 
ities  has  funiished  her  wiUi  the  ap- 
proved formdm^  the  cabalistic  sen- 
tences, and  so  forth,  and  initiated  her 
in  the  modus  operandi;  she  disposes 
of  her  charm,  and  the  sanguine  and 
overwrought  imagination  of  her  pa- 
tient does  the  rest :  it  effects  a  cure 
equallv  marvellous  to  boih.  Being 
once  iairly  entrapped  into  the  delu- 
sion that  she  possesses  eztraordinary 
powers,  she  launches  out  and  takes  a 
bolder  flight ;  she  begins  to  threaten 
and  denounce,  and  the  same  super- 
stitious credulity  that  gave  efficacy 
to  her  charms  and  philters,  arms  her 
displeasure  with  a  £&tal  authority. 
Probably  this  is  the  process  which 
led  on  to  the  curious  conception  of  the 
manufacture  ofpictures  or  images,  by 
the  wasting  of  which,  it  is  said, 
human  life  was,  passtbus  tequis^  worn 
out.  In  a  preceding  note  we  have 
furnished  a  tolerably  good  solution 
of  this  kind  of  spell,  we  have  al- 
ready, in  our  examples,  culled  firom 
Persia  and  the  mysterious  East ;  seen 
how  miraculously  a  credulous  and 
highly-excited  imagination  will  work 
upon  the  physical  economy,  how 
completely  the  ordinary  laws  of  na- 
ture are  reversed,  and  for  a  time,  as  it 
were,  withdrawn  imd  hidden  under  a 
doud.  Upon  being  buried,  the  fakir 
fixes  in  his  mind  the  time  at  which 
he  will  be  disenchanted  and  wake 
again,  and  his  revival  is  true  to  the 
appointed  day,  almost  to  the  ap- 
pomted  hour.  This  is  the  power  of 
imagination,  and  we  leave  it,  without 
dogmatically  insisting  upon  a  positive 
conclusion — to  be  determined  whether 
a  steadfast  faith  in  the  power  of  a 
certain  witch  might  not  have  such 
an  effect  upon  a  weak  and  super- 
stitious imagination  as  to  cause  the 
body  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  mind,  and 
bring  death,  at  or  about  the  time  the 
victim  had  \ieen  given  to  understand 
that  his  body  and  the  clay  image  of 
it  would  be  wasted  away.    B^des 


effect  and  cause  Blight  not  be  quite 
80  dose  the  one  upon  the  heels  of  the 
other.  There  might  be  an  inter* 
mediate  process  at  work:  a  fevered 
mind  might  i»t)duce  a  fevered  frame, 
and  life  in  this  way  be  bund  omiy 
not  immediately  by  the  tortured  im- 
agination, but  by  me  consequence  of 
it— 4he  lever.  If  the  clay  figure  did 
not  stand  in  the  waj,  probably  the 
mesonerists  would  insiBt  that  the 
witdies  were  aagnetisers,  and  had 
uHUed  the  death  of  the  victim  vithaui 
his  knowlec^. 

Mr.  Crossley  is  not  mudi  out  in 
his  scdutkm  of  the  motives  which 
probably  dictated  the  singular  coo- 
KSBions  made  by  these  witdies  whilst 
either  suffering  the  torture  in  prison 
or  in  dread  of  it.  The  confessions  in 
the  Amber  Witch  are,  as  he  says,  a 
true  picture  drawn  from  the  life. 
What  is  there,  indeed,  unlike  truth 
in  that  wooderfU  fiction?  Our 
waning  space,  however,  oompds  us 
to  shut  up  his  most  acceptable  book, 
for  which  we  siiicerdy  thank  him. 

Mr.  Colquhoun's  book,  albeit  the 
work  of  a  finished  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  is  in  many  respects  so 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  isis  Re^ 
vekUoj  that  his  best  friends  wiQ  la- 
ment its  having  been  ¥rritten.  The 
professors  and  exhibitors  of  dair* 
yo3ranoe  have,  almost  without  exc^^ 
tion,  turned  out  to  be  rank  impose 
tors ;  and  we  recognise  in  Mr.  Cd- 
quhoun*s  addttions  to  Wienholt's 
lectures  not  a  few  instances  c^  de- 
tected imposition.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely is  our  mind  made  up  on  this 
point,  that  we  have  oe^ed  to  place 
the  least  reliance  upon  marvels  of 
the  clairvoyant  order.  To  insist 
upon  it  that  a  person  can  see  through 
a  thousand  brick  walls  between  Ixm- 
don  and  Grayesend,  who  cannot  read 
plain  print,  covered  by  only  a  few 
sheets  of  writing  paper  within  two 
inches  of  his  nose,  is  an  insult  to 
anj  understanding  one  remove  from 
idiotcy.  The  chief  yalue  of  Dr. 
Forbes*8  republication  of  the  paper 
on  mesmmsm  and  magnetism  from 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Re- 
view (thou^  an  adimrably  and  im- 
partially reaswied  essay)  consists,  in 
our  jud^ent,  in  the  reported  case 
of  tl^  Alexis  exposiy  which  forms  a 
pendant  to  it  It  is  dear  that  all 
sorts  of  trickery  and  collusion  had 
been  carried  on  between  M.  Mar- 
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cillet  and  his  pupil,  until  Dr.  Forbes 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  applied 
his  remarkably  simple  experimentum 
cncis.  Then  the  explosion  took 
plaee,  and  M.  Mardllet  and  his  ac- 
complice decamped.  The  doctor*8 
tests  consisted  simply  of  bits  of 
writing,  contained  m  sealed  enye- 
lopes  and  little  paper  boxes,  and  yet 
ths  Alexis,  the  describer  of  persons 
and  things  in  distant  places,  although 
•hoimding  in  shrewd  guesses,  never, 
by  any  chance,  aaw  accuraUiy  what 
was  submitted  to  him,  unless  some 
flood-natured  friend  or  M.  Mardllet 
faknadf  officiated.*  Yet  of  such 
stuff  as  was  paraded  before  the  spec- 
tators at  euh  tkaiee  of  M.  Mar- 
dllet and  Alexisf  does  the  learned 
ud  scientific  Mr.  Colquhoun  conde- 
scend to  be  the  purveyor.  We  have 
sheady  in  a  former  article  upon  this 
■object  (see  Fraser^  No.  174),  riven 
ov  reasons  for  doubting  the  oana- 
fidtt  of  such  cases  of  clairvoyance  as 
bad  at  Uiat  time  come  under  our 
notice,  and  we  can  see  no  inducement 
whatever  to  alter  or  even  modifv 
the  opinion  which  we  then  expressed, 
in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  come 
Older  our  observation,  either  in  print 
orby  personal  experience.  Certainly 
we  find  none,  either  in  Wiaiholt  s 
lectures  or  Mr.  C<^quhoun*8  **  mo- 
dem instances,'*  in  support  and  illus- 
tration of  them.  Neither  FetiU^  the 
lady  who  could  only  nnell  flowers 
by  carrying  them  to  the  migcutrmmy 
nor  the  patient  whose  etbmo  thrust 
through  a  window  perfonns  theftmc 
fioiu  of  vision,  can  move  us.  We 
perceive  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  felici- 
tates his  order  (^the  disciples  of 
Mesmer*")  upon  the  fact  that  they 
**are  beginning  to  reap  the  reward 
oftheir  persevering  exertions.  Even 
tbe  most  respectable  periodicals,'* 
aiys  he,  *'  do  not  now  spurn  the  sub- 


ject from  them  as  unhallowed  hum- 
bug. Fraser  has  smiled  upon  us." 
True,  but  Fraser  smiles  condition- 
ally, that  writers  of  such  high  pre- 
tensions as  Mr.  Colquhoun  do  not 
confound  the  rational  and  useful 
parts  of  mesmerism  with  the  absurd 
and  mischievous.  We  say  now,  as 
we  said  a  year  ago, — 

"  If  we  are  Dot  moch  mistakeo,  tbes* 
outrageous  extravagancies  will  eveDtu- 
ally  ruin  mesmerism,  and  blot  it  out  of 
the  list  of  accepted  sciences.  None  will 
regret  this  more  than  onrselyes,  for  we 
see  in  the  science  much  that  is  valuable, 
much  that  may  be  turned  to  profitable 
account,  at  a  new  and  independent  thtra' 
peutie  remedy  ;  indeed,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  respect,  and 
incalculably  more  will  be  accomplished  if 
its  professors  do  not  crush  the  rising 
agency  under  a  weight  of  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, alike  a  mockery  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  a  violence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity." 

There  is,  certainly,  not  much  dan- 
cer of  this  kind  to  be  apprehended 
from  Mr.  Colquhotm  himself.  The 
mischief  consists  in  such  men  giving 
their  countenance  and  support  to 
those  (some  wantonly,  others  from 
interested  motives)  who  endeavour 
to  plim^  every  thing  of  this  kind 
into  their  own  atmosphere  of  folly 
and  extravagance.  Libertines  in 
argument  (as  some  one  has  said), 
conviction,  like  enjoyment,  palls  them 
—  their  rakish  understandings,  soon 
saHaied  ivith  truths  are  oidy  capable  of 
being  faUhful  to  a  paradox.  The 
sober  truths  of  magnetism,  or  what- 
ever passes  under  that  general  de- 
nomination, are  sufficient  for  us; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  prefer  Isis 
Revelata,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the 
translation  of  Wienholt  with  its  ac- 
cumulation of  absurdities. 


*  ytr.  Braid  tells  us  that  he  also  had  prepared  some  independent  tests,  but  that 
"the  bird  had  flown"  just  in  time  to  escape  the  triaL 
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THE  CROSS  OF  DANZIO. 

"  Ay,  bearen  and  earth  do  cry.  Impossible ! 
Tbe  sbuddering  angels  round  the  eternal  throne. 
Veiling  themselves  in  glory,  shriek.  Impossible ! 
Bat  hell  doth  know  it  true  '."^Maturin. 


Ih  the  All-8tadt,  or  old  town  of 
Danzig,  there  lived  many  years  ago 
— so  long,  indeed,  that  the  name  has 
passed  into  ohliyion— an  artist,  whom 
we  shall  call  Jacopo.  He  inhabited 
a  small  ruinous  house  in  an  obscure 
street,  communicating  with  somewhat 
extensive  premises  at  the  back,  in  the 
same  dilapidated  condition,  which  he 
had  converted  into  a  workshop,  and 
crowded  with  an  assemblage  of  he- 
terogeneous articles,  evincing  at  once 
the  powerful  but  wayward  genius  of 
its  inmate.  It  ma^  be  that  he  bad 
come  there  full  of  a  thousand  high 
and  glad  aspirings,  which  had  made 
bright  that  desolate  abode,  until 
gri^uall^r  its  eloom  settled  on  his 
own  spirit,  as  hope  after  hope  died 
away,  and  the  too  common  doom 
of  genius  darkened  around  him  — 
poverty  and  neglect !  There  was  no 
scope  m  the  narrow  circle  where  he 
dwelt  for  an  intellect  burning  to 
distinguish  itself  by  some  mighty 
work ;  uid  yet  it  cued  not  out,  but 
turned  with  its  wild,  vain  yearnings, 
and  consumed  its  possessor. 

Jacopo,  at  the  time  our  tale  com- 
mences, was  versing  on  his  twenty- 
seventh  year ;  of  a  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
g^erally  but  meanly  dad,  although 
with  a  certain  air  of  nobleness.  liis 
cheeks  were  pale  and  hollow,  his  lips 
thin,  disclosing  teeth  which  glittered 
from  contrast  with  the  dark,  neg- 
lected beard  and  moustache ;  his  fore- 
head  broad  and  massive,  and  his  eyes 
like  two  buminff  lights!  The  sole 
inhabitants  of  the  artistes  dwelling 
consisted  of  an  old  woman,  half  stu- 
pid, and  wholly  deaf,  whose  office 
was  no  sinecure  for  one  of  her  age ; 
and  an  apprentice,  called  Peter 
Speyke,  an  idiot,  but  harmless  and 
ffood-natured  withal,  evincing  a  deep 
love  for  his  sentle  craft,  together 
with  no  small  skill  in  its  ruder 
branches.  Some  there  were  who 
ventured  to  say  that  both  master  and 
man  were  eauall v  mad,  altlioua^  the 
malady  disptayed  itself  in  a  different 
manner,  an  assertion  which  the  blaz- 
ing eyes  and  waywfurd  temper  of 


Jacopo  went  far  to  confirm.  While 
othera,  judging  him  in  a  kinder  spirit, 
saw  only  in  these  things  the  natural 
consequences  of  a  disappointed  am- 
bition preying  on  itself. 

In  the  next  house  resided  one  Herr 
Vanderhoff,  a  watchmaker  by  trade ; 
although  he  was  not  above  setting 
and  repairing  old  jewellery,  dealt  in 
antiques,  and  was  ready,  in  fact,  for 
all  that  came  in  his  way ;  affording 
by  his  robust  form,  and  olithe,  good- 
humoured  countenance,  a  vivid  con- 
trast to  his  less  fortunate  neighbour. 
But  then  how  could  the  father  of 
Meta  Vanderhoff  be  any  thing  else 
but  happv  and  contented?  It  seemed 
as  though  the  sunshine  of  her  fiur 
voung  nice,  Uie  music  of  her  glad 
laugh,  had  power  to  dispel  the  darkest 
doud,  and  make  one  care  little  for 
outward  thinss,  so  they  could  hope 
to  cherish  and  keep  ahve  this  sweet 
household  light 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  she 
was  but  seventeen,  beautiful  as  a 
dreun,  and  ioyous  as  a  fiury,  with 
a  heart  full  to  overflowing  with 
love  and  kindness  for  every  living 
thing ;  and  yet  for  all  her  rare  love- 
liness and  sunny  spirit,  we  never 
could  see  any  thing  marveUous  in 
the  growing  attachment  which  sprang 
up  between  her  and  the  youne  artist, 
for  was  he  not  neglected  and  alone 
in  the  world?  gifted,  and  yet  unhap- 
py ? — spells  fiur  more  dangerous  than 
wealth  or  worldly  honours.  Few 
care  to  follow,  or  even  lead,  amid  a 
crowd  of  worshippers,  but  who  has 
not  yearned  to  be  the  all  in  all  of 
one  lonely  heart?  And,  had  the  choice 
been  given  her,  she  would  Have  in- 
finitdy  preferred  the  office  of  minis- 
tering angel  to  the  man  she  loved 
than  to  have  been  a  queen  upon 
the  throne ;  and,  therefore,  we  won- 
der not  at  Meta's  devotion,  although 
many  did,  and  even  her  old  father 
just  at  fint ;  and  yet  he  soon  came 
round  to  her  way  of  thinking,  moved 
by  the  simple  arguments  vmich  she 
made  use  of  to  work  upon  his  honest 
sympathies. 
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**  FaUier,  in  the  whole  world  he 
has  but  me;  shall  I,  too,  desert 
himr 

"  Now  the  samts  forbid !  and  vet 
~  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feelmg  that 
joar  love  might  have  been  better  be- 
stowed." 

**Bat  where  could  it  be  more 
needed?" 

**  They  say,"  continued  the  watch- 
maker, without  attempting  to  answer 
this  woman's  reasonmg,  *^  that  Ja- 
cqx>*8  temper  is  harsh  and  violent.*' 

^  It  was  never  so  to  me." 

^'Tfaat  he  earns  barely  sufficient 
for  his  own  scanty  support." 

^  I  know  it,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
with  a  heightened  colour ;  ^  but  what 
happiness  to  labour  for  those  we 
loTcr 

*"  That  his  health  is  declining." 

^  And,  therefore,  the  more  need  of 
anirse.    Is  that  all,  my  father  ?" 

If  it  was  not,  the  old  man  had  no 
heart  to  sa^  more,  and  Meta  felt  that 
^  had  tnumphed. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  dear  to  woman  as 
a  sense  of  dej^ndence,  but  few  un- 
derstand the  sentiment  in  its  noble- 
neas  and  simplicity;  and  hence  we 
often  hear  a  woman  pitied  for  having 
married  one  beneatn  her,  and  so 
laerificed,  as  it  seems  to  them,  every 
clann  to  this  sweet  feeling ;  forgetting, 
in  the  worldly  view  which  they  take 
of  the  subject,  that  all  women  who 
love  are  equally  dependent^  let  the 
object  of  that  attachment  be  who  or 
what  he  may.  Dependent  on  his 
affection  for  uie  kind  word  and  look 
which  makes  ud  her  dream  of  hap- 
piness, on  his  ndth  for  its  continu- 
ance, on  his  forbearance  for  formve- 
neas  of  her  own  errors — and  who  is 
there  that  does  not  sometimes  offend  ? 
—and  on  his  honour  for  her  own ;  and 
80,  while  many  thought  that  Van- 
derhoff*s  heiress  mi^ht  have  looked 
hkher,  the  girl  hersdf,  in  the  recesses 
ofher  own  pure  heart,  half  feared 
ifae  had  been  too  amtatious,  won- 
dering what  she  could  have  done  to 
be  nngled  out  by  one  so  gifted  as  the 
young  artist,  for  his  poverty  was  for- 
gotten in  his  genius,  and  seeking  only 
to  be  worthy  of  his  preference.  And 
even  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  girl's 
own  affection  creates  and  deifies  its 
idd,  there  is  something  sacred  in  such 
worahip. 

The  love  of  Jacopo  for  tl^is  young 


and  beautiful  girl  (for  who  could  see 
her  and  love  her  not?)  served  but 
to  add  a  deeper  intensity  to  the  one  all- 
engrossing  passion  of  his  soul,— the 
wild  yearning  after  fame  which  had 
haunted  him  from  his  verv  boyhood, 
and  failed  as  yet  to  realise  its  own 
glorious  imaginings.  He  was  proud, 
too,  not  of  her,  but  himself,  and 
would  have  had  his  bride  the  envy 
of  all  Danzig ;  and  yet  he  wronged 
her  not  by  thinking  it  would  add  one 
iota  to  her  pure  and  gentle  affection, 
but  looked  rather  to  the  world—- 
that  world,  the  neglect  of  which  had 
hitherto  condemn^  him  to  a  life  of 
obscurity,  for  it  was  opportunity  only 
that  he  wanted  to  make  him  great. 
The  younff  and  aspiring  always  reason 
thus.  Msoij  pme  away  and  die, 
waiting  for  it  to  come  to  pass.  Some 
suffer  it  to  escape  when  thrust  into 
their  very  ffrasp,  and  it  never  comes 
a^in ;  whOe  a  few,  seizing  the  pro-^ 
pitious  hour,  climb  at  once  to  the 
very  pinnacle  of  fame.  Even  now  it 
was  beginning  to  dawn  for  Jacopo, 
although  as  yet  he  saw  it  not. 

Two  strangers  paused  before  his 
dwelling,  where  a  few  articles,  ex- 
quisitely carved  in  wood,  attested  at 
once  the  calling  and  senius  of  its  in- 
mate. They  were  of  a  higher  order 
than  was  usually  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  evidently  mis- 
taken their  way,  and  stumbling  upon 
the  artist's  domicile  by  accident,  were 
struck  by  these  specimens  of  his  skill ; 
but  presentlv  passed  on  without  en- 
tering, thinking  little  of  it  at  the 
time,  although  the  recollection  after- 
wards occurred  to  them,  and  stamped 
the  future  destiny  of  Jacopo.  On 
such  slight  incidents  bans  our  hap- 
)ine88  or  misery,  our  elevation  or 


Sut  it  is  time  that  some  brief  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  one  who  was 
&ted  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
this  our  melancholy  history  of  the 
past — Peter  Speyke.  He  was  tall 
and  well-formed,  with  a  countenance 
of  almost  womanly  beauty,  and  wore 
his  hair  long,  and  hansing  in  natural 
curls  upon  his  shoulders,  while  the 
expression  of  meek  helplessness 
stamped  upon  his  pale  face  won  for 
him  universal  sympathv.  Although 
generally  silent  and  almost  sad,  the 
presence,  even  the  voice,  of  Meta 
V anderhoff,  was  sufficient  at  all 
times  to  arouse  him  i^o^i  his  l^tharg;^. 
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And  he  has  been  known  to  arise  at 
daybreak  and-walk  miles  and  milesinto 
the  country  to  procure  for  her  only 
a  simple  flower,  which  she  had  ex- 
sreased  an  idle  wish  to  possess.  While 
.or  months  his  leisnre  hours  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mano&cture  of  a  small 
ivory  cross,  and  more  than  repaid  by 
the  smiles  with  which  the  girl  re- 
ceived it,  and  fiutaiing  his  gitt  to  the 
black  riband  which  she  always  wore, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom.  The  truth 
was  that  Meta,  at  this  period  of  her 
life,  was  so  happy  in  herself  that  her 
joyous  spirit  could  not  rest  without 
commumcating  something  of  its  own 
light  to  those  around;  and  lovmg 
Jacopo  as  she  did,  even  the  idiot  ap- 
prentice, whom  he  had  fostered,  came 
in  for  a  share  of  that  affection  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  all  pertaining 
to  her  idol. 

And  now  a  change  came  ovar  the 
whole  life  of  the  artist,  and  it  rested 
only  with  hunself  to  realise  the 
haunting  visions  of  his  restless  and 
aspiring  spirit.  He  had  an  order 
given  him  to  execute  for  one  of  the 
principal  churches  of  Danzig,  al- 
though what  it  was  he  refuwd  to 
disclose,  and  shutting  himself  up  in 
his  workshop,  pondered  over  its  con- 
ception day  and  niffht;  nor  could 
even  the  caresses  of  Meta,  who  feared 
for  his  health,  draw  him  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  great  task. 
The  artist  felt  that  the  hour  was 
come  at  last  when  he  must  carve  out 
his  own  fame,  or  sink  back  for  ever 
into  obscurity  and  neglect,  and,  con- 
scious of  his  own  strength,  gloried 
with  a  wild  foretaste  of  triumphant 
^ius  in  the  coming  trial.  What ! 
if  there  were  to  be  many  competi- 
tors ?  Still  he  would,  he  must  suc- 
ceed ;  and  their  defeat  might  serve 
to  enhance  his  glory  I  Now  was  the 
time  to  shew  his  native  citv,  the 
world,  ay,  and  posterity  itself  what 
the  art  of  one  man  could  plan  and 
execute !  And,  thus  dreaming,  the 
aspiring  enthusiast  closed  his  dazzled 
eyes,  and  fainted  away  through  wea- 
riness and  exhaustion. 

When  he  again  recovered,  his 
head  rested  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
terrified  Meta,  who,  in  her  fear  of  losing 
him,  cared  not  who  saw  how  much 
she  loved  him,  her  mingled  tears  and 
kisses  falling  upon  his  brow  like  rain. 
A  little  apart  stood  the  idiot,  with  a 
bewildered  air,  looking  less  upon  the 


jnrostrate  form  of  his  master  than 
that  fair  £iioe  which  bei^  over  him 
like  a  ministering  angel.  While  tbe 
kind-hearted  watchmaker,  in  his 
anxiety  to  be  of  use,  got  into  every 
one*s  way,  and  did  more  harm  than 
good. 

^Jacopo,**  said  Meta,  ^ntly,  as 
those  strangely  glittering  eyes  un- 
closed at  length,  and  were  riveted 
upon  hers  with  a  searching  wildness, 
" are  yon  better,  dearest?*^ 

"Better?" 

"  Yes,  you  have  -been  iU,  so  ill ! 
Peter  found  you  extended  on  the 
floor  of  your  workshop,  insensible  for 
very  weariness.  Inoeed,  you  must 
not  study  thus.**  . 

"  Ahl  pity  that  the  body  should 
be  so  mudi  weaker  than  the  spirit ! 
But  I  have  frightened  you,  my  little 
Meta?** 

"No,  no;  it  is  past  now-^now 
that  you  are  yourseu  again.**  And 
the  poor  girl,  trying  to  smile,  bowed 
down  her  sweet  head  an4  wept. 

It  was  evening,  and  as  they  sat 
thus  the  lingering  rays  of  a  bright 
autumn  sunset  penetrated  to  the 
apartment,  and  mhns  upon  the  pale, 
gentle  countenance  of  the  idiot  as  he 
leant  mlently  against  the  window- 
frame,  lighted  it  up,  together  with 
the  long,  bright  curls  by  which  it 
was  shaded  into  an  almost  divine 
beauty.  Even  Herr  Vanderhoff, 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  had 
but  little  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
was  struck  with  its  radiance,  and 
bending  towards  his  intended  son-in- 
law,  asked  in  a  whisper  if  it  did  not 
resemble  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
painting  which  he  had  that  morning 
shewn  him,  and  which  had  been  seat 
for  the  watchmaker  to  revive. 

Jacopo  looked  up  languidly,  but 
gradually  his  glance  brigntened  to  a 
strange  and  unearthly  brilliancy. 

"It  will  do!**  exclaimed  the  ar- 
tist, with  a  wild,  exulting  laugh,  and 
was  again  insensible. 

For  several  days  after  this,  Mett 
and  the  old  deaf  woman  tended  him 
unceasingly;  while,  conscious  how 
much  he  required  strength  for  the 
aooomjdishment  of  his  task,  Jacopo 
remained  pasnve  in  their  hands, 
taking  all  that  was  prescribed  for  him, 
and  swallowing  food  and  medicine 
with  the  same  mechanical  avidity,  but 
rarely  remembering  to  be  gratefUl 
for  tbe  gentle  care  which  adminis- 
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tered  ihtm.  He  was  in  general 
moody  and  stkat,  answering  wben 
addr^eed  somewhat  inoc^erently,  as 
tfaougfa  his  thongfats  were  £nr  away, 
and  qoicklj  relapsing  into  his  nsaai 
gtmnny  refierve.  fiit  Meta  never 
mSared  a  mormnr  to  eseape  her  line, 
seeking  rather  to  make  excuse  for  his 
wajwardnesB  to  others,  and  declaring 
mt  she  ooffht  to  think  herself  a 
happy  girl  who  had  no  other  riyfd  in 
the  br^ist  of  her  lover  hut  his  art ; 
and  when  he  recovered  at  lenffth  wait 
back  to  her  quiet  househoki  duties, 
and  begtdled  the  time  by  tbinViiMr 
how  ^ad  and  joyous  they  should  afl 
be  again  when  this  great  work  was 
completed ;  and,  even  if  Jao^  was 
not  saceeasfbl,  which  seemed  scarcely 
possible,  how  she  would  strive  to  woo 
him  hy  her  tenderness  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  his  disappointment 

And  now  f:>r  many  weeks  Jaoc^ 
was  but  a^d<Mn  seen,  even  bv  his  be- 
trothed ;  bnt  tolled  alone  at  his  mvs- 
terious  task,  having  expressly  K^r- 
bidden  her  to  intrude  upon  him. 
And  when  he  came  fbrth  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  evening,  she  was  shocked 
to  see  the  feariUl  cnange  which  had 
taken  plaee  in  so  ^ort  a  time  in  her 
lover.  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  his 
eyes  heavy  and  blood-shot,  and  his 
very  voice,  which  died  away  when  it 
would  have  spoken  in  low  mutter- 
mgs,  seemed  altered.  Even  Peter 
Speyke  did  not  make  his  appearance 
ss  usual  to  look  out  in  the  early 
morning  for  the  smile  which  he  had 
said  made  his  sunlight ;  or  the  kind 
"  Good  night,**  which  was  as  ^^ood  as 
a  blessing^.  And  on  Meta*s  mquir- 
ing  after  nim  she  was  carelessly  told 
imi  he  had  gone  home. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said 
the  girl,  "for  T  remember  one  day 
when  I  was  asking  Peter  about  his 
kindred,  he  told 'me  he  had  no-  home 
but  heaven  I  And  so  I  fancied  from 
that  you  fwere  his  onlv  friend.  He 
has  not  fooked  well  of'^late,  and  the 
change  may  do  him  good.  But  he 
will  come  back  again,  Jacopo,  will  he 
Bot?- 

"Now  heaven  fbrbidP  said  the 
artist,  with  a  shudder. 

"What,  you  have  not  quarrelled, 
surely,  with  poor  Peter  Speyke  ?"  - 

"  No  matter,  you  will  see  him  no 
more!" 

"Well  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Meta, 
with  tearfW  eyes. 


"Beware!"  mid  her  eompanioo, 
sternly,  "  lest  }roa  lead  me  to  suspect 
thatvoulovethisidiot  better  than  me." 

The  girl  looked  up  wonderingly 
into  his  dark,  averted  faee. 

"  Jacopo,"  said  she,  gently,  "  you 
are  not  in  earnest" 

"No,  no,8fllychildI  But  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this  madman,"  And, 
pressing  his  li^  to  her  fiur  brow,  he 
went  back  to  his  task. 

About  this  time,  there  arose  a  re- 
port in  the  neighbourhood  that  the 
artistes  dwelling  was  haunted ;  strange 
soundly  bmnf^  said  to  be  heard  by 
those  in  the  intoiediate  vicinity  issa- 
ing  fVom  thence,  not  only  at  niffht, 
but  even  in  the  broad  noon -day, 
which  were  likened  by  the  listener  to 
nothinff  human,  but  rather  resem- 
bling the  agonising  cry  of  a  ^drit  in 
torture,  mingled  with  shouts  of  wild, 
unnatural  laughter.  Even  Meta  and 
her  fiither,  more  than  once,  either 
heard,  or  fancied  that  they  could  dis- 
tinffuish,  these  supematimd  sounds ; 
and  it  served  to  render  the  girl  more 
than  ever  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
her  wayward  lover ;  so  that  the  next 
time  they  met  she  pleaded,  with 
tears,  for  permission  to  share  his 
lonely  vigils ;  to  sit  at  his  feet,  and 
neither  speak  nor  breathe,  but  only  be 
near  him,  and  know  that  he  was 
safe :  bnt  was  refused,  with  a  stern- 
ness which  made  her  fear  to  renew 
the  subject  again,  but  did  not  serve 
to  allay  her  fears  on  his  behalf. 

It  was  night,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
proximity  to  the  haunted  dwelling  of 
the  artist,  the  quiet  household  of 
Vanderhoffhad  long  sunk  into  slum- 
ber; all  but  Meta,  who  could  not 
rest.  And  as  she  sat  by  the  case- 
ment, lookinff  out  into  the  dark  street 
beneath,  or  the  heavens  above,  which 
not  a  star  lent  its  feeble  light  to  illu- 
minate, she  thought  of  her  Jacopo, 
and  a  like  gloom  fell  upon  her  own 
heart.  She  fimded  him,  with  an 
aching  brow  and  trembling  hand, 
sitting  at  his  lone  and  midnight  em- 
ployment, too  absorbed  to  heed  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  even  the  calls  of 
hunger;  or,  weary  and  exhausted, 
sinkinff  ever  and  anon  into  temporary 
insensmihty ;  and  then  recovering, 
only  to  bend  once  more  over  that 
mysterious  work  which  was  fast  de- 
stroying him ;  or,  worse  still,  passing 
away,  perhaps,  in  one  of  those  long 
death-like  swoons  for  eVer !    And  so 
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powerfully  did  these  thoughts  press 
upon  her  imagination,  that,  forgetting 
her  lover's  caution,  or,  rather,  his  po- 
sitive command,  that  she  was  never, 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure,  to  venture 
ta  intrude,  or  sect  in  any  way  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  veil  of  secrecy  in 
which  he  thought  fit  to  shroud  his 
great  undertaking,  she  flung  her  man- 
tle around  her,  and,  passing  from  the 
house  unobserved,  entered  that  of 
the  artist, — for  bolts  and  bars  were 
things  unknown  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write.  At  that  moment,  Meta 
never  thought  of  the  fearful  tales 
so  current  in  the  neighbourhood ;  nor 
would  she  have  turned  back  even  if 
she  had,  the  equal  danger  of  him  she 
loved  giving  her  courage  to  proceed. 

Afraid  to  venture  into  his  pre- 
sence, she  only  purposed,  in  her  de- 
votion, to  remain  within  call,  in  case 
he  should  be  taken  ill ;  and,  seating 
herself  softlv  on  the  sill  of  the  work- 
shop door,  leant  her  head  against  it, 
and  felt  quite  happy  again  in  her 
proximity  to  her  lover,  until  start- 
led on  a  sudden  by  a  low,  faint  waU, 
so  full  of  human  agony  that  it  struck 
upon  her  heart  like  an  ice-bolt! 
And  yet  there  was  something  fa- 
miliar even  in  its  wildness ;  and  then 
the  artist's  voice  was  heard,  as  if  in 
exultation. 

"  Ah !  one  moment.  There,  I  have 
it  now;  the  very  expression.  Ad- 
mirable !    I  shall  triumph  yet !'' 

Moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
t)f  curiosity,  the  girl  knelt  softly 
down,  and,  applying  her  eye  to  the 
kevhole,  uttered  a  snriek  so  long  and 
wild,  that  the  wailing  't^dthin  was 
hushed  all  of  a  sudden.  And,  dash- 
ing out  the  lamp  by  which  he  worked, 
the  artist  sprang  up  with  a  savage 
cry ;  and,  fastenmg  the  door  behind 
him,  lifted  Meta  from  the  ground, 
and  bore  her  into  the  outer  room ; 
where,  placing  his  insensible  burden 
upon  a  rude  couch,  he  proceeded  to 
mix  some  ingredients  in  a  goblet  of 
water,  with  which  to  revive,  or  send 
her  to  sleep  for  ever !  Heaven  only 
knows  which,  for  the  convulsive 
workings  of  his  white  and  livid  fea- 
tures were  fearful  to  look  upon, 
while  his  eyes  blazed  out  from  their 
deep  sockets  like  two  burning  coals. 
Presently,  the  girl  b^an  to  recover ; 
and,  kneeling  down  upon  the  ground 
by  her  side,  ne  bent  eagerly  forward 
to  Qatch  her  fu^et  words. 


"  Jaoopo,  dear  Jaoopo  !*'  she  mur- 
mured, while  a  strange  smile  played 
about  her  pale  and  quivering  lipe. 
"  What  signifies  your  poverty,  so  we 
love  one  another?  it  is  love,  and 
not  wealth  or  honour,  which  makes 
up  the  sum  of  human  happiness  upon 
earth  r 

The  artist  turned  aside,  and  flun^ 
away  the  contents  of  the  goblet  with 
a  wild  laugh. 

"Poor  child r  said  he,  "she  is 
mad !  They  are  all  mad,  I  think.** 
And,  raising  her  slight  form  in  his 
arms,  he  bare  her  into  the  next 
house,  and,  laying  her  on  the  bed, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  family, 
went  back  to  his  task. 

Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
good  watchmaker  and  his  household, 
when,  on  Meta's  not  making  her  ap- 
pearance at  her  usual  hour  the  fol- 
lowing niominK,  those  who  -went  to 
summon  found  her  with  flushed 
cheek  and  glittering  eves,  raving 
wildly  of  things  that  could  have  no 
existence  save  in  her  ovm  imagina- 
tion, and  pausing  ever  and  anon  to 
wring  her  hands  and  weep  like  a. 
child.  Jacopo  was  sent  for  imme- 
diately, and  declared  her  mind  to  be 
wandering,  hinting  the  possibility  of 
her  having  encountered  some  of 
those  evil  spirits  which  had  been  said 
of  late  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood — 
an  idea  which  was  ea^ly  seized 
upon,  iind  believed  by  the  supersti- 
tious inhabitants ;  recommending 
perfect  quiet,  and  offering  the  assist- 
ance of  his  domestic,  the  old  deaf  wo- 
man, in  whose  skill  he  professed  to 
have  great  faith,  to  watch  by  her 
bedside.  While  Vanderhoff,  too 
much  stunned  and  bewildered  by 
this  sudden  blow  to  think  of  remon- 
strating, left  him  to  do  almost  ex- 
actly as  he  pleased ;  and  was  grateful 
for  the  many  hours  which  Jacopo 
stole  from  his  favourite  studies  to  de- 
vote to  the  afflicted  girl. 

In  spite  of  the  artist's  precaution, 
however,  many  visited  the  sick  cham- 
ber from  time  to  time  who  were  not 
quite  so  deaf  as  the  old  woman  whom 
he  had  placed  there ;  and  it  was  no- 
ticed, and  commented  upon  after- 
wards, that,  in  her  unconscious  wan- 
derings, Meta  spoke  less  of  her  lover 
than  the  idiot,  Peter  Speyke,  upon 
whose  name  she  was  continually  call- 
ing in  piteous  accents  of  agony  and 
despair;  from  which  they  inferred 
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that  her  love  had  all  along  been  his, 
and  that  she  was  ^eviDg  over  his 
absence ;  while  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened about  this  tin^e  which  seemed 
to  confirm  the  apparent  justice  of 
their  snsjHcions. 

In  turning  one  day,  the  black 
riband  which  Meta  constantly  wore 
became  unfastened,  and  along  vrith  a 
locket  containing  her  mother*s  hair 
¥as  a  small  ivory  cross,  with  the 
initials  P.  S.  delicately  engraven  on 
the  back.  And,  while  the  women 
were  curiously  examining  it,  for  there 
was  no  one  else  present  but  them- 
teives  and  the  old  nurse,  the  invalid, 
on  a  sudden,  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  what  they  were  doing ;  and,  fixing 
her  starting  eyeballs  upon  the  cross, 
as  one  of  tnem  involuntarily  held  it 
towards  her,  uttered  a  succession  of 
sach  shrill  and  piercing  shrieks,  that 
they  were  fdn  to  bury  their  heads  in 
the  clothes.  And  none  ever  heard 
them,  but  the  recollection  haunted 
them  to  their  dying  day. 

Jacopo,  alarmed  by  the  confusion, 
came  in  hastily,  accompanied  by  the 
poor  old  watchmaker,  and,  snatching 
awajr  the  cross  with  a  wild  curse, 
broke  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the 
shattered  atoms  through  the  open 
casement ;  while  Vanderhoff,  now 
seriously  afraid  that  his  daughter*s 
reason  had,  indeed,  departed  for  ever, 
insisted  upon  having  medical  advice, 
which  he  nad  hitherto,  at  the  artistes 
suggestion,  declined  calling  in.  And 
leparting  to  seek  for  the  best  phy- 
KTian  Danzig  afforded,  he  was  left 
al)ne  with  his  betrothed  ;  the  nurse, 
w'lto  was  worn  out  with  watching, 
gkdly  accepting  his  permission  to 
wiihdraw  tLnd  seek  a  few  hours*  re- 
pose. 

C?he  drl  had  sank  again  to  sleep, 
am,  as  he  sat  in  that  still  chamber, 
his  mind  wandered  away  to  the  an- 
tic! Mtion  of  the  triumphs  that  awaited 
bin .  -  To-morrow  was  the  appointed 
da),  and  he  had  already  sent  in  his 
wojk;  nor  had  the  start  of  wonder 
ani  admiration  with  which  it  was 
reodved  been  lost  upon  the  exulting 
artist.  He  had  seen  it  amidst  a  host 
of  ival  competitors,  like  the  moon  on 
a  tarlight  night ;  and  bent  down  a 
charmed  ear  to  the  whispers  of  com- 
ing greatness  which  every  where 
seemed  to  haunt  and  gladden  him. 
But  Meta,  she  who  would  have  so 
lejoiced  with  him,  where  was  she 


now  ?  Stricken  down  like  a  withered 
flower  in  her  beauty  and  her  love ; 
and,  whether  she  lived  or  died,  lost 
to  him  for  ever !  Nay,  through  his 
set  teeth,  he  might  be  heard  praying 
audibly  for  her  death,  as  if  that  pale 
l^rl  alone  stood  between  him  and 
unmortality. 

Better  than  an  hour  passed  away 
thus ;  and  then  Meta  grew  restless, 
and  began  talking  to  herself,  while 
every  word  she  uttered  fell  like  drops 
of  burning  fire  upon  the  frenzied  ear 
of  him  who  held  his  very  breath  to 
listen,  and  then  turned  away,  horror- 
stricken  and  afraid. 

**  This  must  not  be,**  murmured 
the  artist,  at  length ;  "  she  must  be 
silenced  somehow,  or  I  am  lost  I  ** 

He  approached  the  bedside  as  he 
spoke,  wnile  Meta  hid  her  face  in 
tne  clothes,  and  shrieked  aloud  when 
she  saw  him. 

"  Silence  I  **  exclauned  Jacopo, 
scarcely  less  excited,  —  "  silence,  I 
say!'* 

And  the  girl,  quailing  before  his 
glance,  became  suddenly  still,  only 
wringing  her  hands,  and  moaning  at 
intervals; — while,  still  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  he  laid  his 
trembling  grasp  on  the  pillow,  and 
was  in  the  act  of — smoothing  it, 
perhaps  I  when  the  door  opened,  and 
admitted  Vanderhoff  and  the  phy- 
sician. 

The  long-expected  day  arrived  at 
length;  and,  before  its  conclusion, 
the  name  of  Jacopo  had  spread  like 
magic  through  his  native  city — the 
name  of  the  successful  candidate — 
the  great  artist  of  Danzig! — while 
his  competitors,  struck  with  the  vast 
inferiority  of  their  own  performances, 
never  thought  of  disputing  the  ge- 
neral verdict,  but  even  assisted  in 
his  triumph.  The  place  engaged  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  the 
various  artists  was  thronged  by  a 
motley  crowd,  all  anxious  to  gaze 
upon  this  specimen  of  the  rare  genius 
of  their  countryman,  for  none  thought 
of  looking  lieyond  the  succes8f\il 
prize.  It  was  a  crucifix,  exquisitely 
carved  in  wood,  in  an  admirable  style 
of  art,  and  with  wonderful  truth  of 
expression;  so  that  it  seemed  fear- 
fuUy  beautiful  to  behold,  raising  an 
involuntary  thrill  of  horror  and  de- 
light. The  dying  agonies  of  our 
Saviour  were  here  laithfUlly  de- 
picted; the  anguish  of  the  human 
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\Mmm  softened  and  Mkwed  by  a 
tonch  of  diyine  resignation.  And  yet 
the  countenance  seoned  llnniHar  too, 
BxA  many  could  have  sworn  that 
tb^  had  seen  it  often  and  oftentimes 
berore,— it  may  be  in  those  paintings 
and  images  of  our  Lord,  which  then, 
more  fi^uently  than  in  latter  days, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  houses 
and  altars  of  Danzig;  while  some 
few  turned  away  firmn  its  contem- 
plation with  no  feeling  save  pi^  for 
Its  gifted  artist,  since,  with  all  his 
gemus,  he  could  nerer  be  quite  happy 
again,  having  lost  her  he  loved ;  for 
they  had  just  heard  that  Meta  Yan- 
derhoff  med  that  morning  in  her 
father^s  arms,  leaving  Jaoopo  no  con- 
solation save  her  memory  and  his 
art. 

Alas,  how  fleeting  and  transitonr  is 
Uie  breath  of  popularity!  Berne 
nightfall,  the  very  same  crowd  of 
worshippers,  who  now  bowed  down, 
awe-stricken,  before  the  spell  of  a 
mighty  and  powerful  intellect,  stood 
round  about  his  dwelling  with  fierce 
yells,  and  sought  for  the  artist  only 
tiiat  they  might  wreak  upon  him  a 
terrible  vengeance,  or,  in  their  own 
wild  and  energetic  language,  "tear 
him  limb  from  limb !  ^ 

The  truth  was  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  report,  originating  most  likely 
with  the  physician  who  had  attended 
Meta  in  ner  last  moments,  and  lis- 
tened wonderingly  to  the  dark  re* 
vealings  of  her  wandering  spirit, 
afterwards  corroborated  by  a  thou- 
sand trivial  circumstances,  sot  about 
that  the  idiot  apprentice,  whose  sud- 
den and  mysterious  disappearance 
all  could  remember,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  master,  most  likely 
through  jealousy,  and  the  body  con- 
cealed somewhere  about  the  premises ; 
this  wild  supposition  accounting  for 
the  shrieks  and  cries  which  had  been 
heard  at  times  issuing  IVom  thence. 
And,  the  rumour  rapidly  gaining 
ground  among  the  lower  classes,  they 
collected  in  a  dense  mass,  and  salli^ 


out  at  onoe  io  the  dwelHng  of  the 
suspected  ar^.  But,  not  receiving 
any  reply  to  their  shouts  and  impre- 
cations, entered,  at  length,  finding  no 
one  in  the  deserted  habitati<m  but 
the  old  deaf  woman,  vrfao  bevrildered 
by  their  numbers  and  savage  ges- 
tures, stood  by  in  stupid  silence, 
while  the  crowd,  despairing  of  getting 
any  intelligence  out  of  her,  com- 
menced teftfing  up  the  flooring  and 
walls,  destroying  with  senseless  fury 
every  thing  that  came  in  their  way ; 
but  for  a  long  time  found  nothing  to 
justify  such  an  outrage; — until,  on 
removing  a  secret  panel  in  the  mys- 
terious workshop,  out  fell  the  ooM 
and  stiffened  body  of  the  idiot,  wholly 
uncovered,  with  the  arms  extended, 
and  nailed  iMnds  and  feet  to  a  rude 
wooden  cross !  And  now,  recollect- 
ing how,  in  Jacopo*s  late  chef^catmre^ 
they  had  been  struck  with  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  countenance,  the  horri- 
ble truth  flashed  upon  them  all  at 
once ;  in  order  to  depict  with  more 
fidelity  of  expression  the  dying  agony 
he  had  to  portray,  Jacopo  had  ac- 
tually empaled  atid  crucified  his  toi- 


It  is  said  that,  in  the  fearful  excite- 
ment which  followed,  the  poor  old 
woman  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  brutal 
tary  of  the  mob ;  but  the  artist  him- 
self, of  whose  insanity  no  doubt  re- 
mained, managed  to  escape  from 
Danzig,  and  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of  It  is  fortunate  that  some 
lover  of  the  art  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  secreting  the  fatal  cross,  which 
would  have  otherwise  been  inevitably 
destroyed ;  and,  many  years  after,  it 
was  again  brought  forth,  and  placed 
in  the  cathedral,  where  it  may  be 
still  seen  to  this  day,  although  the 
name  of  the  inventor  has  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion,  from  which  we 
would  not  recall  it  even  if  we  could. 
Such  is  the  wild  and  melancholy 
legend  attached  to  the  Cross  of 
Damzio. 
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Thb  ran  irts  setHng  apon  oae  of  the 
rich  gnmy  glades  of  a  forest    HmH 
dreds  of  broad-headed,  short -stem- 
med, wide-brancbed  oaks,  wbicb  had 
witnessed,  perhaps,  the  stately  march 
of  the  Roman  soldiery,  flnng  their 
gnarled  arms  over  a  thick  carpet  of 
the  most  delicious  greensward;  in 
some  places  they  were  intermingled 
with  beeches,  bollks,  and  copsewood 
of  yarioos  descriptions,  so  closely  as 
totally  to  intercept  the  level  bmns 
of  the  sinking  son ;  in  others,  they  re- 
ceded from  each  other,  forming  those 
long  sweeping  vistas,  in  the  intricacy 
(^  wbicb  tne  eye  delights  to  lose  itself, 
while  imagination  considers  them  as 
^e  paths  to  yet  wilder  scenes  of 
sylvan  solitnde.    Here  the  red  rays 
of  the  sun  shot  a  broken  and  disco- 
loured   light,   that   partially  bunff 
upon   the   variegated  bongns    and 
moasy  trunks  of  the  trees ;  and  there 
they  illuminated  in  brilliant  parti- 
des  the  portions  of  turf  to  which 
^ley  made  their  way.   This  delicious 
passage  is  not  ours ;  we  have  made 
one  omksion,  and  one  insertion.    To 
whom  it  belongs,  we  shall  not  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  saying ;  be- 
cause every  reader  ought  to  be  fami- 
liar with  it  who  has  redgned  Gny*8 
speUing  book  to  a  younger  brother. 
VVe  diould  just  as  soon  think  of  sup- 
plying the  name  of  that  very  re- 
maikable  church   near    St.    PauPs 
School  to  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
sided ten  years  in  Paternoster  Bow. 
Perhaps,  however,  our  modesty  in 
relinquishing  any  claim  to  originality 
deserves  8<mie  notice.     Milton  has 
transferred  many  Homeric  outlines 
to  his  divine  history-piece,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  be  equtJly 
nartieamr.    Virgil,  in  like  manner, 
left  to  an  ingenious  posterity  the  re- 
payment of  several  small  accounts 
one   to    Valerius    and   ApoUonius 
Rhodios,  for  decorating  the  JEneid, 
Keitber  did  we  select  this  passage 
from  any   diffidence   in   our   own 
powers ;  like  Gray,  who  offered  to  a 
inend  the  use  of  an  unfinished  letter 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  street,  we 
bad  a  bmnning  of  our  own,  which 
we  might  have  used  if  we  had  pleased. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  words  could  so 
well  represent  the  place  in  which  we 


find  ottnelycs.  We  are  waUdoff  un- 
der diose  same  bowering  trees,  wnere, 
m  days  that  are  gone  by,  we  gather- 
ed up,  not  without  some  profit,  a 
few  Aurmni  lsavbs. 

"  Oft  on  tbe  dappled  turf  at  ease, 
I  tit  and  play  with  aimilea, 
Looae  tjpes  of  thinga  through  all  de« 
greea." 

That  is  Wordsworth's  plan;  and  it 
is  ours.  This  af^moon,  we  have 
been  thinking  of  a  new  series  of  par- 
allels, far  more  original  than  Hurd^s 
— poets,  painters,  and  shadows.  Tbe 
resemblance  is  astonishing.  Did  you 
ever  spend  a  summer  hour  in  mak- 
ing notes  of  shadows  with  a  view  to 
their  history  ?  Ferliaps  not  Then 
you  would  lie  surprised  to  find  how  ex- 
actly the  progress  of  a  shadow  is  the 
progress  of  a  genius.  Of  all  charm- 
mg  objects  in  this  world  of  ours, 
we  take  an  English  lane  to  be  the 
loveliest;  such,  for  example,  as  you 
find  in  the  north  of  Hampshire,  with 
its  embowerinff  roof,  its  green  patches 
by  the  road-side,  and  the  soft  twi- 
light that  gives  a  religious  repose  to 
the  scene.  Follow  that  lane  till  the 
branches  open  overhead,  and  the  sun, 
in  its  rising  splendour,  flashes  over  the 
yellow  pasture-fields,  ligbtinfi^  up  the 
erey  fiurm.  There  is  a  delight  in 
tnese  rural  saunterings  that  cannot 
be  explained.  Horace  beautil\illj 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Epistle  to  Ti- 
buHus : — 
"An  taciturn  ailraa  inter  reptare  salo- 

brea, 
Curantem,  quidquid  dignnm  aapiente 

bonoque  eat.*' 

Mark  the  charm  of  reptare^ — it  de- 
scribes the  thoughtftil  and  contented 
fiseling  of  enjoyment,  that  induces 
you  to  linger  along  in  shade  and 
sunshine.  Kogers  happily,  though 
unconsciously,  renders  it,  by  **  loit- 
ering from  stile  to  stile.**  But  in 
tbese  green  lanes,  where  the  only 
sound  IS  the  l^rd  rustling  the  hedge, 
have  you  never  thought  of  looking 
for  your  own  shadow  P  When  was 
it  behind  ?  Whenever  the  sun  is  in 
your  fleice,  your  shadow  is  at  your 

And  when  has  it  been  otherwise 
with  the  poet  or  the  painter,  or  the 
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man  of  noble  of  thought  and  magni- 
ficent enterprise  ?  With  Milton,  or 
Columbus?  Long  and  wearisome  the 
hours  in  which  they  worked  their  way 
to  glory ;  melancholy  their  journey 
towards  the  rising  orb  of  their  repu- 
tation. They  cast  a  shadow,  indeed, 
but  they  see  it  not;  far  behind  it 
stretches,  rather  cheering  to  others 
than  to  themselves. 

Retrace  your  steps  down  that 
cool  and  glimmering  lane.  Let 
it  be  evemng.  Wmit  a  chan^! 
Warm  drops  of  light  seem  to  tall 
upon  the  gras£ry  edges,  and  here 
and  there  to  strike  a  spark  into  the 
still  depth  of  the  perfumed  copse 
upon  which  a  few  clusters  of  May 
continue  to  ham?.  Where  is  your 
shadow  nowP  Twenty  feet  before 
you  at  least,  as  if  it  were  determined 
to  dimb  your  gate,  sweep  up  the 
garden,  and  sit  down  in  your  own 
parlour  before  you  can  turn  the  cor- 
ner. It  is  a  race  between  you  and 
your  shadow ;  but  while  you  are 
going  away  from  the  sun,  you  will 
never  eaten  it.  Can  you  make  no 
simile  out  of  this?  When  the  sun 
of  the  intellectual  life  is  setting,  and 
the  pilgrim  of  poetry  or  art  is  walk- 
ing away  from  the  glory  of  his  morn- 
ing and  his  prime,  where  is  his 
dbadow  ?  Cast  forward  into  the  un- 
trodden paths  of  futurity !  It  length- 
ens at  every  step;  and  it  is  only 
when  he  himself  is  sinking  into  gloom 
and  dissolution  that  the  shadow  of 
his  renown,  dilating  all  its  propor- 
tions of  grandeur,  seems  to  spring 
into  the  rich  orchards  of  a  remoter 
and  sunnier  climate. 

But  yet  again.  In  this  quiet  lane, 
where  we  have  been  walking  and 
dreaming,  it  is  veiy  curious  to  watch 
the  thin  and  fimtastic  chequering  of 
shade  which  the  trees  flmg  upon  the . 
path.  When  the  sun  shmes  clearly, 
and  the  boughs  are  unruffled  by  the 
wind,  the  reflection  is  perfectly  calm 
and  unbroken.  You  may  mark  the 
image  of  every  leaf.  But  when  the 
breeze  rustles  the  boughs,  the  sha- 
dow is  inunediatdy  broken  and  dis- 
persed. Nay,  the  little  foot  of  a  bird 
will  confuse  it,  or  its  swift  wing  will 
drive  another  shade  over  it :  and  so 
it  is  with  the  beauty  of  fancy  and 
grace.  They  cast  their  soft  images 
of  bloom  over   the  still   paths  of 


thought;  but  the  first  agitation  of 
the  elements  disorders  them ;  the 
minutest  insect  of  envy  or  malice 
can  annihilate  their  outline. 

Oh,  wonderful  history  of  shadows ! 
what  page  of  human  life  can  you 
not  illustrate !  The  Greek  proverb 
is  itself  a  homily :  listen  to  its  ex- 
emplification.* An  Athenian  havin|^ 
hired  an  ass  for  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
on  arriving  in  the  neighbourhooa  of 
the  sanctuary,  fatigued  with  the  load 
and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
tethered  his  beast,  and  lay  down  to 
repose  under  its  shadow.  To  this 
arrangement  the  ass -driver  demur- 
red; that  privily  he  claimed  for 
himiself.  He  insisted  that  his  em- 
ployer had  only  bargained  for  the 
use  of  his  ass,  not  its  shadow.  A 
fierce  dispute  was  the  consequence, 
terminating  in  a  lawsuit  between 
the  parties;    and   hence  arose  the 

proverb, —  ri^i  Sfv  rxo^  fimxt^m, — 
to  fight  about  the  shadow  of  an  aes. 
When  professors  of  history  and  wri- 
ters of  political  economy  are  in  search 
of  a  motto,  they  will  know  where  to 
find  it.  If  Walpole  or  Bolingbroke 
had  been  asked,  in  the  hours  of  thdr 
loneliness  and  desertion,  for  what 
they  had  been  contending  during  the 
happiest  hours  of  their  lives,  would 
they  have  shewn  themselves  to  be 
wiser  then  than  the  Athenian  tra- 
veller to  Delphi  ?  Yet  their  follow- 
ers remain! 

And,  behold,  even  while  we  speak, 
a  thick  mist  has  passed  over  the  '• 
sun ;  our  sylvan  walk  becomes  cold  ! 
and  dark;  and  a  few  heavy  drops 
are  trickling  down  upon  the  tur( —  | 
yet,  even  with  these  changes  we  can  ' 
play,— 

*'  Loose  types  of  things  through  all 
degrees." 

Undoubtedly,  the  hour  will  come 
— be  it  near  or  remote — when  the 
names  of  Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  and 
Bubens,  and  Guido,  will  grow  dim, 
like  their  works ;  while  the  light  of 
their  names  sinking  below  the  hori- 
son,  their  shadows  will  be  cast  with 
a  wavering  uncertainty  over  the  ap- 
tated  sur&ce  of  time.  Wonderral, 
indeed,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  taste  1 
Beynolds  told  Northcote,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  so  universal 
was  the  admiration  of  Eneller  in 


*  See  Mr.  Mure's  Trav4U  in  Greece^ 
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KnglMid^  thai  any  person  who  had 
nrcffomed  to  stuxest  a  competitor  in 
Vtndyck  would,  even  by  artists 
tbemselTes,  have  been  laughed  to 
sflence  and  scorn.  The  kingdom  of 
rhyme  received  the  same  law.  If 
Belinda  wished  to  dazzle  posterity  by 
her  fittcinations,  her  road  was  clearly 
msrked  oat : — 

"  Let  Kneller  paiut  them,  and  let  Pope 
commend." 

Now,  her  poet  lives  in  our  memo- 
ries, and  her  painter  in  our  diction- 
aries. And  though  taste  should  spare 
the  canvass,  age  will  not.  The  fa- 
mous ^  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  in  our 
Kational  Gallery,  is  affirmed  to  be 
SB  much  disguised  by  the  decay  of 
its  varnish  as  if  seen  through  a 
MDoky  glass  ;  and  a  veiy  accom- 
plisbed  critic  has  communicated  the 
nunfol intelligence  that  the  "Mar- 
ket Cart**  of  Grainsborough,  in  the 
same  collection,  is  being  gradually 
destroved   byr  the  ingredients   em- 

Sfd  to  paint.  The  seed  of  early 
owerment  and  death  was  con- 
cealed in  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
Beynolds;  and  the  poison  be^an  to 
spread  through  the  delicate  veins  of 
hs  nymphs,  almost  before  the  last 
drop  of  bloom  had  fallen  upon  their 
cheeks  from  bis  pencil.  But  no 
cloud  of  this  night  that  defaces  the 
majestic  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  obscures  the  Venetian  hues  of 
Piombo,  has  darkened  the  calm 
beauty  of  Virgil,  or  deadened  one 
dimple  in  the  Lelage  of  Horace. 

Tne  ruin  of  art  seems,  of  a  truth, 
to  be  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  ap- 
palling. We  may  listen  in  vain  for 
any  strain  of  Beatrice  along  the  busy 
streets  of  Floren<^  or  any  sigh  of 
Laura  amid  the  still  shades  of  V au- 
dnse;  but  the  fisherman  drying  his 
net  on  the  rocky  strand  of  Tyre,  and 
the  solitary  traveller  poring  over  the 
blocks  of  Babylon,  are  the  only  paral- 
lels of  that  mdeous  desolation  which 
has  gathered  over  the  dream  of  the 
Venetian  school,  when  a  consul  in 
that  city  was  recently  unable  to  obtain 
an  artist  competent  to  paint  the  king's 
arms,  and  was,  thereiore,  compelled 
to  ^*  paint  them  himself  to  put  up 
over  his  consular  door.*'  let  the 
nme  sun  still  streams  into  the  win- 
dow which  once  illuminated  the  pur- 
ple robes  of  Titian  and  the  gorp^eous 
processioDs  of  Tintoretto.  Wbat  is  tbis 


but  the  oblivion  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
in  the  college  where  Newton  made  his 
discoveries  in  ligbt,  or  the  want  of  a 
primer  in  that  Temple  where  Hooker 
constructed  the  majestic  scheme  of 
the  Polity  f  What  is  it  but  another 
page  in  the  history  of  shadows  ? 

But  we  hope,  in  this  play  of  similes, 
which  Wordsworth  and  the  sunshine 
suggested  to  us,  to  discover  some  in- 
teresting and  even  new  features  of 
relationship  between  the  painters  and 
the  poets  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  and  it  will  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  our  subject  to  take  them  as 
they  occur  to  us.  The  beauty  of  a 
sunny  bough  arises  chiefly  out  of  its 
being  swayed  by  the  wind  —  shadow 
and  sunshine  intermingling  quick.  We 
shall  be  surprised  if  this  bough  in 
the  rich  gardens  of  fancy  shall  scatter 
no  pleasant  colour  upon  the  grass. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
Venetian  school  imparted  their  bril- 
liancy of  hue  by  selecting  a  white 
ground,  upon  wmch  they  laid  "  eveiy 
colour  in  its  native  purity;*'  and, 
harmonising  the  whole  '*  by  glazing 
with  transparent  tints,  lowered  the 
gaudiness,"  without  impairing  the 
power  of  the  original  design.  This 
was  the  manner  of  Rubens,  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  of  Teniers.  But  Rubens 
wanted  the  transparent  softness  of 
the  Venetian.  This  artifice  was,  in- 
deed, known  to  the  early  Greek 
masters.  That  subdued  brightness 
between  shade  and  liffbt,  whicb  is  so 
soothing  to  the  eye  of  taste,  they  ex- 
pressed by  a  word  of  which  our  tone 
18  the  happy  representative  both  in 
meaning  and  soimd.  Now  if  we  look 
into  that  school  of  art  which  Virgil 
founded,  and  which  answers  in  many 
respects  to  the  Venetian,  we  shall 
easdy  recognise  a  similar  course  of 
preparation.  Virgil  is  himself  the 
Titian  of  his  art  We  have  only  to 
substitute  words  for  colours,  and  the 
pen  for  the  pencil.  The  pure  sim- 
plicity of  the  original  thought  cor- 
responds very  well  with  the  white 
ground  of  the  painter.  Upon  this 
purity  of  conception  he  spreads  the 
colours  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
harmonising  tnem  into  that  ex- 
quisite soberness  and  grace,  alike 
removed  from  glare  and  coldness, 
which  compose  the  chastity  of  style 
which,  in  a  poem  as  in  a  picture,  may 
be  properly  called  tone  ;  and  in  j  '  ' 
full  effect  to  this  charm,  we  ol 
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alto  that  indefinahle  quality  of  genhu 
whidi  in  painting  is  known  as  sur* 
/aee^  and  in  poetry  may  be  repre- 
sented bir  the  mild  radiance  and  polish 
of  the  language,  seeming  to  reflect 
the  images  from  the  dear  depths  of 
its  bosom.  In  this  quality  we  mk^ht 
be  tempted  to  trace  im  Virgil  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  Gorreggio, 
even  than  to  Titian.  In  Bembrandt 
and  Reynolds,  surface  is  too  artificial ; 
in  Rubens  it  does  not  predominate ; 
but  in  Titian  we  discover  all  the 
unobtrusive  charm  of  its  presence. 
**  Relishing,  but  retiring ;  there  it  is ; 
nobody  knows  how ;  but  take  it  from 
Titian,  and  half  thecharm  goes  forth.** 
Take  it  from  Virgil,  and  what  re- 


Let  us  remark,  after  a  very  able 
writer  upon  this  exquisite  science, 
that  where  indolence  or  haste  has 
caused  a  dark  ground  to  be  used,  as 
in  some  pictures  by  Tintoretto  and 
Bassano,  it  has  always  worked  its  way 
through,  spotting  over  and  injuring 
the  entire  surfwse;  and  so  in  the 
pictures  of  the  pen,  the  hasty  writer 
has  soon  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
sloth. 

Now  we  think  that  the  manner  of 
Virgil*s  composition  correq>onds  in 
every  essential  particular  with  that 
of  Titian.  He  began  by  making  rude 
sketches,  outlines  of  the  figures  that 
were  to  fill  his  great  historiod  picture. 
How  manv  studies  must  he  have  pre- 
pared for  tnat  wonderful  Carthaginian 
gueen,  before  she  swelled  out  into 
is  verse  in  all  the  voluptuous 
splendour  of  her  passion  and  her 
cnarms!  So  again  with  lus  land- 
scapes. At  how  many  an  oak  in 
the  green  paths  of  Mimtua  had  he, 
like  our  own  English  poet,  sat  grow- 
ing to  the  root,  until  he  had  car- 
ri^  away  in  his  memory  the  shape 
of  everv  bough,  and  the  shade  of 
everv  leaf!  Virgil*s  recollections 
would  be  Claude*s  drawings ;  and  if 
he  took  Homer  for  a  companion,  the 
association  would  not  he  stronger 
than  that  of  Cknde  with  Garoar 
Poussin,  who  were  seen  together 
lyidily,  with  their  sketching  appa- 
ratus, at  Tivoli.  There  is  not  a  rural 
scene  in  the  Oeorgics  which  has  not 
the  truthftilness  of  Cowper*s  barn- 
door, with  its  resoundinff  flail  and 
ascending  mist.  Carlo  ]&£u«ttt  and 
Carlo  Dolce  spent  their  lives  behind 
their  lay  flgnreis  but  ^e  is  the  study 


of  genius.  We  are  furnished  with 
a  very  interesting  illustration  of  this 
diliflent  accuracy  of  observation  in 
the  nistory  of  a  recent  poet — Walter 
Scott.  When  he  was  writing  Bokebff^ 
his  friend,  Mr.  Morrit,  observed  him 
noting  down  the  little  wild  flowers 
that  dustered  round  the  cave  of  Grnj 
Denzil,  and  he  expressed  to  Soott 
his  astonishment  at  his  unnecessary 
fatigue,  since  daisies,  violets,  or  prim- 
roses, he  supposed  would  answer  the 
purpose  equallv  well.  But  Scott 
properly  replied, — 

"  That  ID  nature  herself  no  two  scenes 
are  exactly  alike,  and  that  whoever  copied 
truly  what  was  before  bis  eyes,  would 
possess  the  same  variety  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  exhibit  apparently  an  imagina. 
tion  as  boundless  as  the  range  of  nature 
in  the  scenes  he  recorded  ;  whereas  who- 
ever  trusted  to  imagination  would  soon 
find  bis  own  mind  circumscribed  and  con- 
tracted to  a  few  favourite  images ',  and  the 
repetition  of  these  would,  sooner  or  later, 
prt>duce  that  very  monotony  and  barren- 
ness which  has  always  haunted  descriptive 
poetry,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  patient 
worsuipper  of  truth.'' 

Again,  'Vlreil^s  manner  of  oorreo- 
tion  resembled  Titian*s  in  degree :  he 
composed  a  certain  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  po- 
lishing and  shaping  them  through 
successive  years.  STow  we  remem- 
ber a  saying  of  Bayle,.that  some  au- 
thors cannot  correct,  their  force  being 
so  exhausted  in  the  labour  of  com- 
position, that  the  flame  of  inspiration 
never  returns;  and  this  may  un- 
questionably be  true  of  a  certain  class 
of  writers,  and  that  not  the  highest. 
The  flame,  kindled  only  out  of  a  few 
heaps  of  damp  and  hastily  collected 
fagots,  being  once  quenched,  cannot 
eamly  be  restored ;  but  he  who  builds 
by  the  light  of  a  Are  in  which  are 
consumed  the  long -hoarded  and 
costly  treasures  of  a  life,  can  renew 
the  blase  as  often  as  it  declines ;  nay, 
he  lets  it  moulder  away  for  a  season, 
in  order  that  he  mav  contemplate 
with  a  calmer  eye  the  palace  of 
thought  which  he  is  so  painiully 
erecting.  Invention  is  a  mighty  and 
impetuous  element,  but  it  is  under 
control ;  it  can  be  stimulated  or  sub- 
dued; and  the  affrighted  traveller, 
rushing  fhrni  the  tide  of  a  biasing 
forest,  IS  no  just  emblem  of  the  ijoei 
amon^  the  Kindliny  growth  of  im- 
agination and  learning.    It  has  been 
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tlK  ijuhioa  to  regird  Pmdar  under 
thb  aspect  of  bemg  vanqoisbed  by 
tbe  hetiy  and  diiyen  before  tbe  tem- 
pest, of  bis  own  intellect;  but  tbe 
Homers  and  Miltons  of  tbe  world 
can  quencb  the  conflagration,  as  well 
as  i^uce  it.  Shelley  did  not  con- 
sidt  bis  fjurki^  wben  be  dismissed  one 
of  Ms  lopgest  works  witb  these 
words:— 

"  The  poem  now  presented  to  tbe  pub- 
Uc  oceopied  little  more  than  six  months 
in  the  compositioo.  That  period  has 
beeoderoted  to  the  task  with  nuremitting 
aidour  tod  enthasiaam.  1  have  exercised 
a  vratcbful  and  earnest  criticisin  on  my 
vork,  as  it  grew  under  my  hands.  1 
would  williogly  Lave  seal  it  forth  to  tbe 
world  with  that  perfection  which  long 
labour  and  revision  is  {art  ?)  said  to  be- 
stow; hut  I  found  that  if  I  should  gain 
sooMthing  in  exactness  by  this  method, 
I  might  lose  much  of  the  newness  and 
energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it 
flowed  fresh  from  my  mind.'* 

And  tbe  quality  that  produced 
tb^eff»^  was  tbe  same  in  tbe  poet 
88  in  the  punter,  namely,  unweaaried 
thought  and  ceaseless  correction. 
Tbe"PSctroMartire"  of  Titian  un- 
derwent tbe  alow  elaboration  of  aght 
years;  and  "  The  Last  Supper,"  he 
told  Charles  V.  was  the  product  of 
scYen.  Most  of  us  have  mdulged  a 
desire  that  some  magical  wand  could 
bare  thro>;m  open  to  us  the  domestic 
interiors  of  the  great  masters  of 
poetry  or  eloc[uence,  wben  the  flame 
of  their  inspiration  was  burning  in 
their  eyes,  and  all  tbe  ministering 
^nii  of  imagination  were  bringing 
^^  treasores.  Now  it  happens  that, 
with  respect  to  Titian,  our  desire  is 

Cted.  We  possess  a  sketch  of 
from  the  pen  of  an  Italian, 
Boschini,  who  received  his  informa- 
^n  in  a  direct  line  of  tradition  firom 
a  personal  friend  of  the  painter.  He 
9^«sm  to  have  worked  aft€[r  this 
ii^Bnner.  He  began  by  striking  off 
jus  m^estic  outhnes  in  four  pencil- 
'^ ;  he  then  laid  them  aside,  suf- 
«nng  months  to  ^o  by,  before  be 
looked  at  them  again ;  when  be  did, 


it  was  not  only  with  the  stem  pene- 
tration oi  a  rival,  but  witb  that  pro- 
phetic coBceatratioii  of  future  erai- 
tencies  which  imparts  so  intense  a 
vigour  to  tbe  dilatin(j  eye  of  genitts. 
Tbe  moat  curious  circumstance  ra* 
mains  to  be  told.  The  last  oorree- 
tioDS  were  given  hy  dail^  touches; 
«« by  unitinff  tiie  hich  lights  with 
rubbings  of  his  thumb,  melnng  them 
into  the  half  tint,  and  unitifig  one 
tint  witb  another;  sometimes  with 
all  his  fingers  dashing  in  a  dark  toudi 
on  some  angle  to  give  force ;  at  other 
times  with  softening  of  red,  like  drc^ 
of  blood,  which  gave  life  to  sosae 
superficial  part.**  This  is  the  aocoant 
of  Boscbini,  transferred  by  Haydon 
into  bis  sixth  lecture.  It  is  a  most 
extraordinary  verification  of  the 
Horatian  precept  appUed  to  the 
sister  art,  and  exhibits  the  painter, 
in  tbe  literal  sense  of  the  poet,  beau- 
tifying and  polishing  his  work  ad 
wnffuem. 

It  may  be  objected^  and  with  truth, 
that  the  toilsome  ps^nce  of  Titian 
was  never  universal  even  among  the 
mightiest  of  the  stroi^.  We  may  be 
told  of  Rubens,  who  painted  with  a 
reckless  impetuosity  of  confidenoe, 
imknown  to  the  Venetian,  few  of 
whose  lingering  intervals  of  judg- 
ment and  reflection  he  ever  mter- 
posed,  that  peculiar  facultv,  whidb 
separated  him  from  all  his  bretbroi, 
came  upon  him,  to  adopt  a  happy 
word  of^Bolingbroke,  too  boisUroud^. 
All  tbe  branches  of  the  tree  were 
swept  in  <me  direction  b^  the  de- 
scending storm .  But  idle  hstnessness 
and  presumptuous  self  -  sufiiciency 
will  derive  neither  countenance  nor 
support  from  tbe  practice  of  Eubens. 
Khe  bestowed  upon  his  work  little 
intermediate  toil  or  revision,  his  pre- 
liminary labours  were  severe  and 
protracted.  Existing  only  for  his 
art,  he  rose  in  the  morning  at  four, 
and,  consecrating  tbe  opening  day  by 
devotion,*  commenced  nis  labour  by 
making  sketches  before  breakfast. 
The  Graces  of  History,  Bio«ra|^y, 
and  Poetry,  waited  around  him  m 


*  We  extract  with  sincere  admiration  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Haydoo's  Sixth 
^^ctore :  "  Reynolds  said  that  the  painter  who  looked  forward  to  Sunday  as  a  relief 
^|<^d  Deverbe  a  great  painter.  1  reply,  the  painter  whose  capacity  was  hindered  from 
^^^  devekpad  by  one  day  in  seven  to  meditate  on  his  moral  condition,  wonld  never 
m  been  great  bad  there  been  no  Sabbath  at  all.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude, 
^^  those  whom  God  has  most  endowod  with  geoins,  have  been  always  the  most 
PKms  and  the  moat  conaoiotts  of  their  imperfeotioos." 
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the  narrative  of  Livy,  the  memoir  of 
Plntarch,  or  the  tale  of  Virgil,  which 
were  read  to  him  b^  an  attendant; 
while  his  leisure  minutes  of  recrea- 
tion were  enriched  by  the  classic 
elegance  of  his  antique  gems.  Criti- 
cism has  preserved  some  instances  in 
ancient  masters  of  this  triumi>hant 
industry.  The  ^pes  of  Zeuxis  at- 
tracted hungry  birds  to  the  cluster ; 
he  himself  was  deceived  by  the  cur- 
tain of  Parrhasius ;  and  Haydon  sup- 
plies a  singular  and  striking  confir- 
mation of  the  story  of  a  horse  neigh- 
ing before  a  picture  of  that  animal 
by  Apelles.  **  In  my  old  studio,"  are 
his  words,  ^'  I  had  the  £l^n  horse's 
head  high  up  over  my  chimney ;  in 
leading  a  fine  blood  horse  into  the 
room  to  paint  from,  he  looked  up  at 
the  Elgin  head,  and  neighed  with  the 
greatest  delight." 

Here  was  the  reward  of  ton.  There 
is  no  such  thine  as  perfect  originality ; 
they  who  would  really  be  strong,  in 
intellectual  nerve,  must  descend,  like 
the  prophet^  into  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors.  Reynolds  said  justly  that 
an  intimacy  with  the  invention  of 
others  cave  invention.  #Bas- reliefs 
and  medals  taught  Raffiielle.  When 
Wilkie  had  chosen  a  subject  for  his 
pencil,  the  first  step  was  to  reflect 
upon  every  picture  of  a  similar  class 
and  aim,  to  which  access  could  be 
obtained ;  and  his  last  was  to  choose 
for  a  model  the  one  that  possessed 
the  strongest  hold  upon  public  ad- 
miration. 

And  this  regularity  and  perfection 
of  finish  and  beauty  of  surface  are 
so  peculiarly  the  characteristics  of  the 
Latin  poet,  that  Keble  is  scarcely 
warranted  in  transferring  to  Spenser, 
who  so  often  wants  them,  the  grace- 
ful appellation  of  our  English  Virgil. 
The  harmony  of  Virgil's  style  is  only 
equalled  by  the  ivory  smoothness  of 
Irancia.  K^rded  even  in  the  light 
of  adapters  of  antiquity,  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  wide  and  strik- 
ing. In  the  Latin  poet  the  image, 
the  allusion,  the  scene,  are  reprodu^ 
with  a  heightened  colour  or  a  soften- 
ing shade,  and,  perhaps,  some  happy 
variety  of  grouping  or  costume ;  out 
the  design  of  Homer  or  Apollonius 
is  obvious  and  clear.  It  is  <^uite 
otherwise  with  the  English  wnter. 
His  classical  reminiscences  are  rarely 
unadulterated.  Visions  of  Arcadian 
sheepfolds,  of  glittering  heroes,  or 


Elysian  gardens,  seem  to  return  upon 
his  fancy,  like  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Tintem  Abbey  upon  Wordsworth, 
while, — 

*'  With    gleams    of   half- extingnisl^ed 

thought, 
With  many  ircognitioDi  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewbut  of  a  sad  perplexily. 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  agaiu.*' 

Again,  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
in  the  JEneid  and  the  Faery  Quetne 
are  composed  upon  opposite  princi- 
ples of  art.  Virgil  appears  only  to 
shake  aside  a  single  bough  to  give 
YOU  a  view  of  the  landscape ;  but 
Spenser  takes  you  up  a  winding 
valley.  We  admit  the  beauty  of  the 
elaboration.  The  charmed  eve  of 
thought  seems  to  sink  through  the 
verdant  depth  of  his  magnificent 
stanzas,  as  into  the  green  dales  of 
Ruysdael,  or  the  pastoral  retirements 
of  Berghem.  One  of  the  happi- 
nesses of  Virgil's  descriptive  genius 
resides  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
leaves  the  reader  to  compose  a  com- 
pleter scene  for  himselft  It  occa- 
sionally comes  to  pass  that  he  fails. 
Thus  his  representation  of  the  night- 
ingale (Georg.  iv.  511) 

*'  Populea  moerens  Philomela  sub 
umbra/' 

is  infinitely  surpassed  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  the  FaUhJvl  Shep- 
herdess^ where  we  catch  the  voice  of 

*'  The  nightingale  among  the  thick  leaved 
sjn-ing. 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert,  by 
any  thing  previously  said,  that  even 
a  pure  simplicity  will  always  be 
covered  with  a  noble  and  glowing 
design,  or  that  the  most  painful  ton 
will  communicate  the  lustre  and  the 
reality  of  nature  and  life.  RejTiolds 
had  an  early  rival,  Liotard ;  of  whose 
pictures  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  their  only  merit  lay  in  their 
neatness^  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
deemed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
low  eenius— or,  rather,  of  no  genius 
at  all.  And  he  was  perfectly  ri^ht. 
It  was  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tion that  illuminated  the  laborious 
decency  of  Liotard  into  the  raptur- 
ous beauty  of  Titian. 

We  find  a  very  happy  illustration 
of  this  graoefiil  mediocrity  in  the  case 
of  Tibullus;  of  whom  the  Itahan 
critic,  Lanzi,  remarked,  that  he  who 
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feels  what  Tiballiis  is  in  ^oetr^,  feels 
^vrliat  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  in  painting. 
Tlie  parallel  mns  well.  The  outlines 
in  the  portico  of  the  Nnnxiata  display 
the  peculiar  talents  of  the  painter. 
Sis  delineation  of  enrioflitj,  astonish- 
ment, compassion,  or  joy,  is  easily 
percdyed,  and  never  affects  the  mind 
Trith  any  yebement  emotions.  He 
sekkHn  ruffles,  never  agitates,  the 
fltream.  The  sustained  tranqiullity 
of  his  manner  procured  for  him  the 
appellation  of  Andrea  the  FaMeu. 
One  incident  in  his  history  has  a 
romantic  air.  During  the  siege  of 
Florence  in  1529,  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered the  monasteiT  of  St.  Salvi; 
they  had  demolished  the  belfry,  the 
church,  and  part  of  the  monasteiy, 
-whoi  Uiey  were  suddenly  arrested 
in  their  work  of  devastation  by  the 
** Lord's  Supper**  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto.  The  sword  dropped  from  the 
hands  of  rapine  before  the  manifesta- 
tion of  gemus.  A  striking  drcum- 
Btance,  and  recalling  that  magnificent 
api)eal  to  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  time, 
which  our  own  Milton  poured  out 
when  the  approach  of  the  royal  army 
to  Brentford  bad  causedagreat  tumult 
in  London,  where  an  assault  was 
expected:— 

**  Captoio,  or  colonel,  or  knight  in  arms, 
Wliose  chance  on  these  defenceless 

doori  may  seize. 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  erer  please, 
Goard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from 

harms. 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the 
channs 
That  call  &me  on  such  gentle  acts  as 

these. 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands 
and  seas. 
Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle 

warms. 
lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's 
bower. 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bad  spare 
The  boose  of  Pindarus,  when  temple 
and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated 
air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin 
bare." 

In  the  manuscript,  this  sonnet, 
written  by*  some  other  hand,  had  the 
curious  title.  On  his  door  when  the 
citjf  ezpected an  assault;  this  Milton 
erased,  substituting,  "When  the  as- 
sault was  intendeato  the  city." 
VOL.  xzxn.  Ko.  cLzxxyii. 


Andrea  del  Sarto  was  distinguished 
by  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  style. 
His  "  Holy  Family  in  Repose"  Is  a 
celebrated  example;  Lanzi  notices 
with  admiration  the  wonderful  truUi 
of  every  separate  hair;  yet  delicate 
toil  had  excluded  the  appearance  of 
effort;  and  Art  allures  us  with  all  the 
easy  blandishments  of  nature.  The 
colouring  of  the  painter  is  reflected  in 
the  language  of  the  poet;  he  gives 
the  pure  flavour  of  the  Latin  imom. 
Scaliffer  calls  him  cidtissmus.  '*I 
am  glad  your  fan  is  nlounted  so  soon, 
but  I  would  have  you  varnish  and 
glaze  it  at  your  leisure,  and  polish  the 
sticks  as  much  as  you  can."  This 
was  the  advice  of  Pope  to  Gay,  which 
he  ]was  too  indolent  to  adopt.  It 
contains,  however,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  those  lighter  contributions  to 
literature,  which  are  the  trifles  of 
genius.  It  was  this  lingering  hand 
which  shed  such  an  enduring  colour 
over  the  wings  of  Lesbia's  sparrow. 
It  still  keeps  every  flower  alive  in 
the  garden  of  Catullus,  and  waters 
every  blade  of  grass  upon  the  Sabine 
Farm.  This  polish,  however,  seems 
to  be  appropriated  to  poetry,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  smaller 
manifestations  of  its  power. 

Widpole  said  of  tne  first  volume 
of  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  Fall,  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of 
pamting  on  enameL  Here  the  finish 
was  out  of  place :  we  never  look  for 
the  same  minute  accuracy  of  adorn- 
ment in  the  council-chamber  of  a 
palace  and  the  stick  of  a  fan.  But 
in  TibuUus  you  not  only  find,  but 
are  pleased  in  finding,  every  portion 
of  the  fan  so  polishea  and  vamished. 
His  words  resemble  the  distinct  hairs 
of  the  painter.  A  very  delicate  spe- 
cimen of  his  style  is  afforded  by  the 
fourth  elegy  of  his  third  book.  He 
represents  himself  tossing  through  a 
troubled  night,  until  at  length,  as 
the  sun  b4[an  to  kindle  a  &int 
glimmer  in  Uie  East,  he  sank  on  his 
pillow  in  oblivious  repose, — 

"  Pressit  languentis  lumina  sera  quies.** 

At  this  moment  his  room  was 
brightened  by  the  apparition  of  a 
strange  visitant.  The  golden  ago 
never  beheld  a  lovelier  figure  :— 

'•  Intonsi  crines  longa  cervice  flnebant } 
Stillabat  Syrio  myrtea  rore  coma, 
p 
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Candor    erat,    qualem    prefert  Latonia 
Luaa, 
£t  color  in  ni?eo  corpore  purpureas  : 
Ut  juveoi  primum  virgo  deducta  marito 
Inficitur  teneraa,  ore  mbente,  genas. 
Ut    quum    contexunt   amarantbis    alba 
puells 
Lilia;  ut  Autumno  Candida  mala  ru- 
bent" 

In  these  exquisite  verses  we  see 
the  ^n  of  the  poet  answering  to  the 
pencil  of  the  painter;  and  perceive 
the  truth  of  the  Italian  critic*s  re- 
mark, that  a  picture  of  Andirea  del 
Sarto  prepares  the  eye  for  an  elegy 
ofTibullus. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  this 
calm  and  subdued  manner  that  it 
should  not  draw  instant  or  wonder- 
ing attention.  Ilaydon  ffives  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  blinding  effect  of 
fdl- vehement  brilliancy  of  colour. 
He  visited  the  Louvre  in  the  com- 
pany of  Wilkie,  in  that  hour  of  its 
glory  when  the  plunder  of  Europe 
had  enriched  its  walls  with  all  the 
splendours  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent genius.  Leaving  Wilkie  c^mly 
trotting  up  step  by  step,  he  plunged 
forwara  to  the  "Transfiguration;" 
passing  hastily  from  Roman  to  Ve- 
netian, the  Fleming  to  the  Spaniard. 
Bubens,  however,  seemed  to  exercise 
an  invincible  sorcery  over  the  be- 
holder, crushing  all  opposition  and 
criticism  by  his  breadth,  brightness, 
and  depth. 

'*  Rembrandt,  with  all  Ms  magic  paint- 
ing on  too  confined  a  principle,  lost  in 
power,  and  looked  spotty  and  indiyidual. 
Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto  had  not 
tbot  solidity,  the  character  of  Rubens. 
Titian  seemed  alone  content,  and  to  rely 
upon  his  native  majesty  of  colour ;  there 
was  a  senatorial  repose  which  gare  a 
look  of  impertinence  to  Rubens,  but  still 
you  could  not  keep  yonr  eyes  off  the 
seducer ;  even  if  yon  turned  your  back 
you  kept  peeping  over  your  shoulder ; 
all  peculiarity  suffered.  The  silrery 
beauty  of  Guido  looked  grey;  the  cor- 
rectness of  Rafliielle  looked  hard  -,  Rem- 
brandt failed  most  by  the  brightness  of 
Rubens,  the  magic  of  Correggio,  or  the 
sunny  splendour  of  Titian.  And  after 
wandering  about  for  days,  you  decided 
that  he  suffered  most  whose  works  had 
most  peculiarity ;  and  with  all  this  gross- 
ness,  want  of  beauty,  and  artificial  style, 
Rubens'  brightness  and  breadth  carried 
the  day,  as  far  as  arresting  the  eye,  and 
forcing  you  to  look  at  him,  hate,  as  you 
must,  nis  Tulgarity,  his  Flemish  women, 
an    his  Flanders  breed  of  horses." 


Thus  we  can  readily  believe  tfast 
Tibullus — whom  West  mentioned  to 
Gray  as  his  favourite  poet,  becatise 
his  language  is  more  elegant  and 
his  thoughts  more  natural  than 
Ovid's — ^may  yet  fail  to  win  the  im- 
mediate applause  which  the  rapid 
eye  of  the  reader  bestows  upon  nis 
sumptuous  contemporary  in  metre. 

Returning  to  our  suggestive  com- 
ments upon  Virgil,  we  are  met  by  a 
very  ingenious — even  a  profound  — 
thought  of  Haydon,  upon  what  he 
calls  the  secret  of  the  magic  of  Raf- 
fiielle  and  Correggio :  he  resolves  ft 
into  the  pervading  presence  of  some 
form  of  feminine  Ij^uty,  and  disco- 
vers in  the  face  of  every  woman 
thus  painted  a  tender  air  of  sym- 
pathy^and  love.    ^'  So  that  in  most  of 
(3orreggio*s  and  RafTaelle^s  pictures, 
if  you  clear  all  the  figures  away  bat 
the  women,  you  may,  without  the 
least  alteration    of  look  whatever, 
nut  a  lover  declaring  his  passion  on 
his  knee,  and  you  will  find  the  ex- 
pression on  the  woman's  face  do  ex- 
actly."   This  certainly  is  insenious. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  nouiing  in 
the  poets  to  illustrate  or  sustain  it. 
And  we  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
study  Virgil  without  perceiving  sonie 
striking  resemblance  to  this  quality 
of  the  Italian  painters.     Throuffh- 
out  the  JEneid  there  is  a  peroading 
presence  of  beauty ^ — a  presence  like 
that  of  balmy  summer-time  in  the 
garden— felt,  rather  than  seen ;  felt 
in  the  ambrosial  atmosphere  of  de- 
light that  is  diflused  around.    We  do 
not  speak  of  the  human  characters — 
of  the  passionate  Dido  or  the  afiec- 
tionate  sister.     Hie  fierce  Cartha- 
ginian is  too  tragic — too  tempestu- 
ous.   It  is  the  heavenly  mother  of 
the  hero  who  sheds  the  charm  of 
beautiful  womanhood  over  the  ad- 
ventures and  perils  of  her  son.    You 
never  lose  sight  of  Venus :  if  she  re- 
cede fVom  the  eye,  the  colouring  of 
her  presence  continues  to  be   felt 
along  the  paths  of  the  narrative  ; 
just  as  the  sunshine,  when  it  has 
passed  behind  a  thick  shade  for  a 
moment,  still  leaves  the  grass  warm 
with  its  recent  splendour.    She  is  the 
central  %ht  of  the  poem,  whidi, 
often  douded,  never  sets ;  she  is  the 
spiritual  ^ueen  of  the  drama,  who 
never  retires  from  the  theatre,  ex- 
cept to  have  the  stage  darkened  for 
her  return.     Thus  there  is  a  per- 
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petnal  radiation  of  ligbt,  sometimes 
nearer,  sometimes  more  remote,  but 
aJwajs  effective.  The  sudden  appa- 
ritions of  her  beauty  are  surprisii^ly 
lovelv;  whether  in  those  words 
which  fUtter  with  the  bloom  of 
CojT^gio,  she  turns  aside  her  rosy 

Dec*,-— 

"  Arerteds  rosea  cervice  refolsit, 
Et  vera  incessu  patoit  Dea ;" 

or  covers  the  beloved  and  fearful 
bend  with  a  protecting  cloud ;  or, 
amid  all  the  disasters,  tumult,  and 
anguish  of  the  flammg  Trov,  awakes 
erciy  sleeping  wonder  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  shines  into  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  her  son  with  the  unveiled 
TtdiMcy  of  Elysium, — 

"Alma  parens, confessa  Deam  qualisque 

videri 
Oelicob's,  et  qaanta  solet.'' 

In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  to 
gaze  on  the  noble  historical  pietuie 
of  the  Greeks  besieging  Troy,  with- 
out lingering  with  peculiar  delight 
upon  the  figure  of  Helen,  and  the 
splendid  apparitions  of  feminine 
bean^from  Olympus. 

Johnson,  indeed,  ventured  to  say, 
in  his  determined  obstinacy,  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Pagans  isnninterest- 
M^  to  us;  and  that  when  a  goddess 
appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  \ye  grow 
weary.     The  former  part  of  his  re- 
mark,   detached    from    the   latter, 
would  be  correct  enough.    The  ma- 
chinery of  the  Pagans  is  sufficiently 
tedious  to  any  one  when  reproduced 
to  decorate  the  Chloe  of  Prior.    The 
gods  are  certainly  sometimes  rather 
troublesome,  even  by  the  Scamander ; 
but  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recol- 
lect any   introduction    of  a  female 
oivimty  in  the  Umd  which  is  not 
characterised    bv   some    delightftil 
charm  of  embellishment  or  grace. 
The  troth    is,    that   the    poet    of 
Achaiea,  like  his  most  illustnous  de- 
scants, knew  where  to  strike  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  upon  what 
rock  to  build.    His  principle  of  com- 
^ion   exactly  resembled  that  of 
^o^Ue  or  Corr^o.     Sympathy 
>™i  femimne  grace  and  beauty  was 
•t  the  bottom  of  it    The  dramatic 
P^  took  a  difTerent  path ;  but  it 
^  not  be  denied  that  they  suc- 
«eM  the  most  when  following  in 
tne  Homeric  foo^rints.    Do  we  read 
*ny  Greek  drama  with  the  interest 
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awakened  by  the  Orw^*  of  Euripides, 
<^,  ^^^(Edipfis  of  Sophocles  ?    The 
whole  lustre  of  the  conception  shines 
out  m  Shakspeare ;  his  female  cha- 
racters are    heads  by  RaffaeUe  or 
Uuido,  with  the  landscape  coloured 
by  Rubens,  and  the  dresses  sketched 
m  by  Veronese.     In  Ariosto  and 
la  wo,  the  feminine  interest  is  pcr- 
yadm^  and  triumphant.    And  how 
18  It  with  our  own  Spenser  ?    "  The 
slowlv  sliding  motion  of  his  stanza 
beautiluUy  corresponds  to  the  dreamy 
enchantment  of  his  description,  when 
Una,  or  Belphoebe,  or  Florimel,  or 
Amoret,  are  present  to  his  mind.    In 
this  varied  delineation  of  female  per- 
fectness  no  eariier  poet  had  equalled 
him ;  nor,  excepting  Shakspeare,  has 
ne  had,  perhaps,  any  later  rival." 
ine  commentary  is  HallamV    It  is 
worth     remarking,     that     Spenser 
Claims  for  his  art  a  power  of  cele- 
brating beauty  beyond  the  pencil  of 
the  greatest  masters :  thus,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  third  book  of  the 
Faery  Queene  (containing  the  Legend 
of  Bntomartis),  he  speaks  of 

'*  Poet's  wit.  that  passeth  painter  farre 
In  picturing  the  parU  of  beauty  daynt." 

And  here  we  discover  the  admirable 
truth  of  a  saying  of  Chillingworth, 
applied  to  a  veiy  different  subject,— 
that  strength  is  not  so  much  re- 
c^uircd  in  an  edifice  as  in  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  it  becomes  the  archi- 
tect to  take  care  that  the  foundation 
shall  not  fail  the  building,  rather 
than  that  the  buildinc  shall  not  fail 
the  foundation.  While  the  building 
is  of  wood,  the  foundation  may  be  of 
stone,  the  stability  of  which  is  a 
much  more  indubitable  thing  than 
the  adherence  of  the  structure.  The 
first  inquiry,  therefore,  of  every 
poetical  architect  should  be  respect- 
ing the  foundation  ;  not  the  height, 
but  its  depth.  The  structure  may 
then  be  carried  up  according  to  the 
design ;  but  even  the  magician  of  the 
art  will  scarcely  win  our  steps  into 
his  enchanted  palaces,  where  only 

"  Spires  and  pinnDcles  of  fire, 
Hound  watery  cupolas  aspire ; 
And  domes  of  rainbow  rest   on    fiery 

towers. 
And  roofii  of  flame  are  turreted  around 
With  clouds,  and  shafts  of  cloud  with 

flame  are  bound.*' 

In  all  the  great  poems  we  have 
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mentioned,  one  mighty  and  governing 
sympathy  of  the  numan  breast  has 
been  selected  by  the  poet  to  work 
upon.  It  is  the  first  chord  which 
Spenser  strikes.  The  poem  opens 
with  two  portraits  of  chivalry  and 
b^uty ;  and  we  have  scarcely  time 
to  ffaze  upon  the  armed  knight 
•<  pncking  on  the  plain,*"  before  our 
eyes  are  drawn  with  a  sweeter  con- 
straint to  his  companion : — 
•*  A  lovely  lady  rode  bim  fiur  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  au  more  white  than 

•now; 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did 

hide 
Under  a  veil,  that  whimpled  was  foil 

low; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did 

throw ; 
As  one  that  inly  mourn'd)  so  was  she 

sad. 
And  heafv  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she 

had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb 

shelad.'' 

Or  take  the  most  exquisite  and  po- 
pular picture  in  the  Faery  Queene^ 
— a  picture  which  has  done  more  to 
make  Spenser  known  to  the  many 
than  any  thing  he  ever  wrote.    It 
opens  all  the  machinery  of  his  poem, 
and  shews  the  spring  tnat  moves  it : 
"  Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide 
hoUowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of 
the  mind 
Than  beauty  brought  to  unworthy  wretch- 
edness, 
Through  Envy's  snares,  or  Fortune's 
freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness 
blind, 
Or  through  allegiance  and  fast  fealty 
'Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great 
agony 
'When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I 

could  die. 
And  now  it  is  impassioned  so  deep 

For  fttirest  Una*8  sake,  of  whom  I  sing. 
That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears 
do  steep, 
To  think  how  she,  through  guileful 
handling. 
Though  true  as  truth,  though  daughter  of 
a  king. 
Though  faire  as  ever  living  wight  was 
faire. 
Though  not  in  word  nor  deed  illomeritiog. 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  des- 

paire, 
And  her  due  loves  deryved  to  that 
vile  witch's  share. 


Yet  she,  most   faithful   lady,  all    this 
while 
Forsaken,  woful,  solitary  maid, 
Far  from  all  people's  peace,  as  in  exile. 
In    wilderness   and  wasteful  deserts 
atray'd 
To  seek  her  knight;  who,  subtily  be- 
tray'd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  the 
enchanter  wrought. 
Had    her  abandon'd;    she,   of  nought 
afrayd. 
Through  woods  and  wastness  wide  him 

daily  sought. 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto 
her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  yrksome  way, 
From    her   unhastie    beast   she    did 
Blight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did 
Uy 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  men  s 
sight; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undigbt. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside;  herangePs 
£ice. 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 

place; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold    such 
heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 

Hunting  fuU  greedy  after  salvage  blood ; 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy. 

With  nping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  nave  at  once  devour'd  her  tender 
corse; 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  mors 

His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  sight  amazM  forgot  bis 
furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kist  her  weary  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lily  hands  with  fawning 
tongue ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most 

strong, 
And   simple   truth  subdue  avenging 
wrong!" 

Spenser  has  always  been  r^arded 
as  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  our 
painters*  poet.  They  who  esteemed 
him  the  least  always  admitted  his 
possession  of  a  rare  eye  for  colour 
and  artistical  arrangement.  For  ex- 
ample, Horace  Walpole  thus  com- 
municated to  Cole  nis  intention  of 
building  a  bower,  and  his  difficulty 
in  settmg  about  it,  ^'I  am  almost 
afraid  I  must  go  and  read  Spenser, 
and  wade  through  all  his  alle(^)rieB 
to  get  at  a  picture."    The  punish- 
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ment  mkbt  have  been  severe ;  bat  galas**  at  Cobbam.  To  these  we 
he  ivould  not  have  waded  far  with-  might  easily  add  other  names, 
oat  finding  what  he  sought  Spenser  Spen8er*8  passion  for  sumptuoas  pro- 
is  not  so  mnch  one  painter  as  many ;  cessionsand  splendid  companiespoints 
not  so  much  a  disciple  of  a  single  oat  Paul  Veronese  as  one  of  his  apt- 
sehool  as  an  abstract  and  epitome  of  est  parallels.*  The  exquisite  ms- 
all.  The  flush  and  brillian^  of  his  posal  of  his  lights,  his  Eastern  dress- 
seneral  manner  belong  to  Kubens ;  es,  his  gorgeous  array  of  figures, — 
nis  purity  of  feminine  expression  re-  all  attract  our  eyes  to  the  poetical 
fleets  the  transparent  serenity  of  painter  whose  eaptivation  of  colour 
Guido;  his  melody  of  language  re-  must  be  sought  upon  the  walb  of 
calls  the  dewy  bloom  of  Correggio ;  Genoa  or  Paris,  tnough  some  ad- 
in  some  of  the  wilder  contortions  of  mirable  specimens  nearer  home  may 
his  imagination,  we  trace  the  fierce  tempt  the  visitor  to  Cobham.  Nor 
audacity  of  Spranger ;  his  horrible  should  we  for^t  *'  Giorgione,**  of 
and  even  revolting  sketches  of  de-  whom  Byron  said,  "  I  know  nothing 
formity  look  like  anticipations  of  of  pictures  myself,  and  care  almost  as 
Salvator  Rosa ;  not  as  displaced  little ;  but  to  me,  there  are  none 
in  the  tossing   pmes,  and   wving  like  the  Venetian ;  above  all,  '  Gi- 


.  I  If 


darkneas,  and  fiery  banditti  of  his     orfldone.* 

landscapes,   but    m   his    historical         Perhaps  the  resemblance  of  Spenser 

portraits,  and  especially  in  the  ^*  Ke-     to  the  Venetian  school  is  never  more 

^  May  we  be  permitted  to  quote  what  seems  to  us  one  of  the  finest  pictures  hv  a 
^roit  Veronese  in  the  English  language  ?  We  allude  to  the  picturesque  company  that 
suddenly  wound  from  the  sunny  glides  of  that  noble  forest  bj  the  river  Don,  before 
the  astonished  serrants  of  Cearic,  the  Saxon.  The  figures  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  look  at  the  Templar  and  his  attendants  :—**  His  head  was  corered 
with  a  scarlet  cap,  fiiced  with  fur,  of  that  kind  which  the  French  call  mortiir,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  shape  of  an  inverted  mortar.  His  countenance,  therefore,  was 
fuUr  displayed,  and  its  expression  was  calculated  to  impress  a  degree  of  awe,  if  not 
of  tear,  upon  strangers.  High  features,  naturally  strong  and  powerfully  expressive, 
had  been  burnt  almost  into  negro  blackness  by  constant  exposure  to  the  tropical  sun. 
The  upper  dress  of  this  personage  resembled  that  of  his  companion  in  shape,  being  a 
long  monastic  mantle;  but  the  colour  being  scarlet,  shewed  that  he  did  not  belone  to 
any  of  the  four  regular  ordera  of  monks.  On  the  right  shoulder  of  this  mantle  there 
was  cut,  in  white  cloth,  a  cross  of  a  peculiar  form.  This  upper  robe  concealed  what 
at  first  view  seemed  rather  inconsistent  with  its  form,  a  shirt,  namely,  of  coated  mail, 
with  sleeves  and  gloves  of  the  same,  curiously  plaited  and  interwoven,  as  flexible  to 
tbe  body  as  those  which  are  now  wrought  in  the  stocking.loom,  out  of  less  obdurate 
materials,  *  *  *  He  rode  not  a  mule,  like  his  companion,  but  a  strong  hackney, 
for  the  road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse,  which  a  squire  led  behind,  full^  accoutred 
for  battle,  with  a  chamfrom,  or  plaited  bead.pieoe  upon  his  head,  having  a  short 
apike  projecting  from  the  front.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hung  a  short  battle-axe, 
nobly  inlaid  with  Damascene  carving ;  on  tbe  other,  the  rider's  plumed  head-piece 
and  hood  of  mail,  with  a  long  two-handed  sword,  used  by  the  chivalry  of  the  period. 
A  second  squire  held  aloft  his  maater'a  lance,  from  the  extremity  of  which  fluttered  a 
small  banderole,  or  streamer,  bearing  a  cross  of  the  same  form  with  that  embroidered 
upon  his  cloak.  He  also  carried  his  small  triangular  shield,  broad  enough  at  the  top 
to  pioteoi  the  breast,  and  from  thence  diminishing  to  a  point.  It  was  covered  with  a 
scarlet  cloth,  which  prevented  the  device  from  Xmag  seen.  These  two  squires  were 
followed  by  two  attendants,  whose  dark  visages,  white  turbans,  and  the  Oriental 
form  of  their  garments,  shewed  them  to  be  natives  of  some  distant  Eastern  country. 
The  whole  appearance  of  this  warrior  and  hia  retinue  was  wild  and  outlandish ;  the 
dress  of  his  squires  was  gorgeous,  and  his  Eastern  attendants  wore  silver  collara 
round  their  throats,  and  braceleta  of  the  same  metal  upon  their  swarthy  arms  and 
legs,  of  which  the  former  were  naked  from  the  elbow,  and  the  latter  from  midleg  to 
tbe  ankle.  Silk  and  embroidery  distinguished  their  dresses,  and  marked  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  their  mastar ;  forming,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking  contrast  with 
tbe  martial  simplicity  of  hia  own  attire.  They  were  armed  with  crooked  aabi'es, 
having  the  hilt  and  baldric  inlaid  with  gold,  and  matched  with  Turkish  daggera  of  yet 
more  costly  workmanahip.  Each  of  them  bore  at  Lis  saddle*bow  a  bundle  of  darts, 
or  javelins,  about  four  feet  in  Umgth,  having  aharp  ateel  beads,  a  weapon  much  in 
use  aasong  the  Saracens,  and  of  which  the  memory  is  yet  preserved  in  the  martial 
exercise  called  EUJirrii,  still  practised  in  the  ^tem  coontriest" 
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vividly  displayed  tluui  in  bis  Dor- 
traits.  We  mif;ht  apply  to  him 
Burk6*B  ^egync  of  Reynolds,  and 
say,  that  in  painting  faces  he  seemed 
not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform, 
but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher 
sphere.  Like  tnat  school,  he  xe- 
nerally  combines  scenery  with  hb 
figures.  Titian,  taking  up  the  rude 
scenic  backgrounds  of  rhilippo  Lap- 
pi,  made  landscape-painting  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  art ;  but  we  nnd 
the  most  &mous  historical  painters 
equally  successful  in  landscape.  How 
deliciously  the  pencil,  that  imparted 
the  senatorial  dignity  to  the  states- 
man, made  the  leaves  rustle  round  the 
warm  cheek  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus  I 
Still,  in  the  portraits  by  Spenser  we 
seek  in  vain  for  the  correct  drawing 
of  Virgil.  The  ancient  painters  are 
said  to  have  seldom  varied  the  pro- 
portions of  their  figures,  their  usual 
standard  being  eight  heads  in  height. 
Baffaelle,  on  tne  contrary,  frequently 
reduced  his  within  the  limits  of  six 
and  a  half;  while  Parmegiano  some- 
times shortens  the  head  to  one-tenth. 
Spenser  availed  himself,  poetically, 
or  a  similar  freedom,  and  generally 
succeeds  in  producing  a  strong  and 
delightftil  effect ;  neither  depending, 
like  Correggio,  upon  the  expression 
and  form  of  individual  parts;  nor 
emulating  the  skill  of  Kaffaelle  in 
making  the  charm  of  the  composition 
to  reside  in  the  whole,  independent 
of  its  parts. 

And  here  we  venture  to  suggest  a 
peculiarity  in  the  portraits  of  Bpen- 
ser,  which  may  be  thought  to  cor- 
respond, in  some  decree,  with  that 
exquisite  look  of  a  higher  creation, 
which  awes  while  it  enchants  us,  in 
the  heads  of  Rafiaelle  or  Titian ;  and 
that  is  the  silvery  haze  of  his  allegoric 
dettcripHon.  Hurd  said  very  prettilv, 
that  to  keep  off  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar from  prying  too  nearly  into  hi^ 
subjects,  he  threw  about  it  the  mist 
of  alleffory;  and  perhaps  Milton 
referred  to  this  artifice  when,  after 
speaking  of  Chaucer,  he  enumerates 
the  illustrious  minstrels,  who 

'*  In  sage  and  aoleniD  tones  have  sang 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

We  think  that  the  softening  shade 
into  which  the  poet  withdraws  the 
faces  of  his  heroes  and  heroines,  not 


only  doepens  the  illmniiiation  of 
then:  features,  but  invests  them  with 
something  of  a  higher  dignity  of  in- 
telligence; because  this  shadow  is 
very  rarely  so  thick  that  the  tme 
lineament  cannot  be  seen  through  it. 
Even  the  parables  of  Spenser  can 
generally  be  interpreted,  and  not 
often  does  he  bewilder  his  reader, 
like  Kubens,  who  represented  the 
conmtulation  of  Lyons  to  Mary  de 
Medici  by  a  beautiful  girl  carrying  a 
castle.  I^or  should  we,  in  thus 
pointing  out  the  more  delicate  and 
refined  charms  of  Spenser^s  pencil, 
forget  that  natural  happiness  of 
picturesque  touch,  which  enabled 
nim  to  represent  natural  scenes  and 
objects  without  any  embellishment. 
In  a  chivalrous  encounter  he  is  ad- 
mirable; in  the  waving  plume  and 
glancing  shield,  in  afl  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glittering  and 
romantic  warfare,  you  might  iancy 
that  you  stood  beiore  the  easel  of 
Velasquez.  Take  even  such  a  slight 
sketch  as  the  following,  every  word 
speaks: — 

"  They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they 

might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty 

heat, 
Full  strongly  armed,  and  on  a  courser 

free, 
lliat  through  his  fierceness  foamed  all 

with  sweat, 
And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat. 
When  his  hot  rider  spured  his  chauffed 

side ; 
His  look  was  stern,  and  seemed  still  to 

threat 
Cruel  revenge,  which  he  in  heart  did 

hide; 
And  in  his  shield  San$  loy,  in  hloody 

lines,  was  dyde. 

"  When  nigh  he  drew  unto  this  gentls 

payre. 
And  saw  the  red  cross,  which  the  knight 

did  beare, 
He  burnt  in  fire;    and  'gan  eftsoonei 

prepare 
Himself  to  battle  with  his  couched  speare. 
Loth  was  that  other,  and  did  faint  through 

£»are 
To  taste  th'  untried  dint  of  deadly  steel; 
But  yet  his  lady  did  him  so  well  cheare, 
That  hope  of  new  good  hap  he  'gan  to 

feels; 
So  bent  his  speare,  and  spuied  his  horse 

with  iron  heele. 
'<  Bui  that  proud  Paymin  forward  came 

eo  fierce 
And  full  of  f^rath,  that  with  his  sharp* 

head  sptars 
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Tbiough  7aialj  crossed  aiusld  lis  quite 

did  piercs ; 
jUd,  bad  bis  staggsring  tteed  not  sbrunk 

for  feare, 
ThroDgfa  shield  and  body  eke  he  shoald 

bim  beare; 
Yet,  80  great  was  the  poissance  of  his 

push. 
That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  him  did 

beare; 
He  tonbliog  rudely  down  to  ground  did 

rush. 
And  from  his  gored  woond  a  well  of 

blood  did  gush»" 

Had  we  leisure  and  oj[>p(Hrtiuiity, 
it  might  be  no  unpleaaing  t»ak  to 
notice  some  of  the  lines  of  resem- 
blanoe  between  Spenser  and  his 
Italian  models  in  rhyme.  We  should 
find  onr  cfMnparison  with  the  sister 
art  to  be  equally  just  and  forcible, 
when  applied  to  them.  HaUam 
adopts  thjs  coarse  of  illustration  in 
his  remarks  on  Ariosto  and  Tasso; 
hj  the  brilliant  fbrtility  of  the 
former  he  is  reminded  of  Tin- 
t(Hret,  though  the  poet  possesses 
mare  of  nature,  injured  by  less  soli* 
dtade  of  effect.  In  the  graceful 
elaboration  of  the  latter,  he  re« 
co^iises  a  still  harmony  of  manner, 
which  influenced  the  immediate  suc- 
eeasors  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
Those  paiirters  studied  the  rhymes  of 
Tasso.  He  breathes  in  the  shades 
and  figures  of  Albano  and  Domeni- 
ehino ;  "  in  the  pure,  beauty  that  ra- 
diates from  the  ideal  heads  of  Guido ; 
in  the  sldlful  composition,  exact  de- 
sign, and  noble  expression  of  the 
CaraccL**  But  for  any  reflection  of 
his  elegance  and  charm  of  sentiment, 
we  are  sent  to  the  lucid  canvass  of 
Correggio.  And  vet,  in  the  most  ex- 
tensire  sense  of  the  word,  Ariosto  is 
more  pictorial  than  Tasso ;  ^  it  is 
with  external  things  that  he  chiefly 
deals;  with  colour,  arrangement, 
form,  and  grouping,  rather  than  With 
their  internal  spint  ;'*  with  the  poet 
of  Tancred^  on  the  contrary,  "  every 
feeling,  as  it  passes  through  his  mind, 
receives  the  stamp  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought,  and  issues 
forth  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  his  own  tender  and  loving 
soul.**  Ariosto  has  been  the  Homer 
of  his  country.  Within  little  more 
than  eighty  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  nis  great  poem,  sixty  editions 
appeared.  All  ranks  and  ages,  the 
rustic  and  the  statesman,  the  beauty 
and  the  soldier,  worshipped  at  tWe 


shxinef.  Th6  Pakdinf,  like  the  Tro- 
jan or  Grecian  heroes,  became  the 
iMMuehold  names  of  literature.  Idle- 
new  sought,  in  their  exploits,  the 
delight  of  the  hour,  and  philosophy 
a  graceful  costume  for  difficult  ana- 
lysis. And  thus  Ariosto  was  at 
OQoe  the  poet  of  ignoranee  and  wis- 
dom— of  a  Galileo  and  a  gtmdolier. 
Perluws  this  ardour  of  applause  has 
caosea  the  chillier  atmomhere  of 
modem  feelings,  into  vimih  the 
poem  has  so  long  descended,  to  be 
mare  acutely  felt  **  As  the  magic 
lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room, 
poetry  eflects  its  purpose  most  com- 
pletely in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light 
of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  ex- 
hibitions, as  the  outlines  of  certainty 
beo(nne  more  and  more  definite,  and 
the  shades  of  probability  more  and 
more  distinct,  the  hues  and  linea- 
ments of  the  phantoms  it  calls  up 
grew  fiunter  and  fainter.**  And  we 
attribute  the  universality  of  Ariosto*s 
reputaticm,  in  a  large  extent  at  least, 
to  the  external  nature  of  his  pictures. 
The  secret  of  the  lUad  is  the  secret 
of  the  Orlando.  Ariosto  paints  to 
the  eye ;  but  Tasso  to  the  eye  chiefly 
through  the  head.  Spenser,  as  he 
was  the  disciple,  has  inherited  some 
of  the  accomplishments  and  dd'ects 
of  both. 

And  from  the  portraits  it  is  easy 
to  turn  to  the  landscapes  of  Spenser, 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, burning  as  they  do, 
with 

''  The  light  tliat  never  was  on  sea  and 

land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.*' 

We  wish  to  make  one  preliminary 
observation,  which  may  not  be  with- 
out its  value.  There  seems  to  be  no 
critical  error  more  common  than  that 
which  asedgns  an  um/orm  aspect  to 
nature.  &met  observes,  that  the 
majority  of  people  see  the  fields  and 
woods  and  general  surface  of  inani- 
mate creation  under  one  hue  of  uni- 
versal green,  while  the  cultivated 
eve  perceives  the  presence  of  grey  in 
tne  reflection  of  tne  ray  upon  every 
leaf  and  blade  of  grass.  To  this  we 
add  the  pertinacity  with  which  peo- 
ple are  accustomea  to  judge  of  U)cal 
descriptions  by  the  seenery  familiar 
to  themselves.  They  make  no  al- 
lowances for  the  diversity  of  na- 
ture's operati<ms.     Let  us  confirm 
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this  suggestion  by  the  testimony 
of  two  travellers  m  yery  difierent 
regions  of  the  world.  Ijins,  a  re- 
cent explorer  of  Abyssinia  (Johnson, 
vol.  i.  n.  75)j  while  gazing  npon  the 
bay  01  Tajoora,  recognised,  with 
astonishment,  all  the  azure  and 
golden  tinting  of  Tamer,  and  silently 
acknowlec^;ea  the  injustice  of  his 
previous  judraient  in  denouncing 
the  unnatural  eztrava^[anoe8  of  the 
artist.  Mrs.  Houlston,  m  her  amus- 
ing voyage  to  Texas,  dbraws  a  similar 
lesson  from  the  spectacle  of  autumn 
folia^  in  American  woods,  discover- 
ing m  them  a  richness  and  variety, 
a  Tight  and  almost  dazzling  crimson, 
^  shaded  into  rich  golden  yellow, 
and  intermingled  with  the  brightest 
evergreens  which  is  perfectly  inde- 
scrilMible.  K  a  painter  were  to  en- 
deavour to  depict  them  to  life,  he 
would  be  called  a*  mad  as  Turner.** 
It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  these 
curiosities  of  nature;  they  would 
help  to  remove  numy  difficulties  from 
poetry  and  art  T^ake  an  instance. 
There  is  at  Dulwich  a  famous  land- 
scape by  Rubens,  remarkable  for  a 
streak  and  circle  of  yellow  and  crim- 
son in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  This 
phenomenon  has  called  down  the 
severe  invective  of  an  enthusiast  in 
modem  art.  The  occurrence  of  a 
fragment  of  sunset  colours  in  pure 
daylight,  and  in  perfect  isolation, 
seems  to  him  be  a  case  of  bold  ab- 
surdity. But  why  should  it  P  It  was 
a  possible  combination,  which  may 
have  been  observed  in  other  climates. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  Venetian  school,  that  they 


painted  every  thing  with  the  son 
upon  it ;  hence  that  golden  tone 
wnich  seems  to  shed  a  glow  over 
every  part  of  the  canvass.*  Spenser 
composed  in  a  similar  manner.  Whst 
Titian  and  his  brethren  did  literslly, 
he  did  metaphorically.  He  hsd, 
what  Johnson  justly  regarded  as  tbe 
traest  indication  of  a  poetical  genius 
— the  power  of  viewing  etery  Mug  n 
a  poetical  light  He  wrote  every  line 
with  the  sun  of  imagination  stream- 
ing over  the  paffe.  Hence,  also,  the 
ridi  beauty  ana  flush  of  colonringf 
which  are  difiused  upon  his  common- 
est descriptions,  and  answer  so  closely 
to  the  Kolden  tone  of  the  painter. 
This  bruliancy  of  hue  pervades  all 
the  sketches  of  his  pen,  however  mi- 
nute and  indifferent.  It  would  have 
been  equally  discernible  by  the  e^ 
of  taste  in  a  description  of  the  kit- 
chen of  Pembroke,  or  the  choir  of 
Westminster  Abbey ;  his  own  mind 
being  the  decoratea  window  through 
which  the  sun  of  fancy  shed  its  gor- 
^us  illumination.  And,  perhi^ 
It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  remaii, 
that  the  larger  number  of  landscapes 
in  the  Fdi^  Queeme  are  painted  m 
this  manner.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  English  in  them.  Hismoming- 
pieoes  are  warm  with  a  southern 
glory. 

"Now  when  the  rosy-fiager*d  momiDg 

faire, 
Weary  of  aged  Tithone's  saffron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  purple  robe  thrwgh  dev^ 

aire. 
And  the  high  hills  Titan  di6co?ered." 

Here  is  the  very  splendour  of  the 
Venetian;  the  purple  robe,  scattered 


*  The  passage,  which  above  every  other,  even  more  than  any  thing  in  Spenser, 
seems  to  give  an  idea  of  Venetian  brilliancy,  is  the  well-known  portrait  of  Made- 
line, in  *<  St.  Agnes'  Eve."  If  Keats  had  produced  a  few  more  such  pictures,  we  should 
have  thought  of  binding  him  up  with  Spenser :-. 

*'  A  casement  high  and  triple.arcb*d  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits  and  flower,  and  bunches  of  knot  grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 
Innumerable  of  stains,  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damaak'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  'midst  'mon?  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saiots,  and  dim  emblazooings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 
Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintiy  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  ametlrfet. 
And  on  her  hair,  a  gloiy  like  a  stint," 
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with  all  its  glittering  foldg,  upon  the 
air,  and  the  £Etr-off  blue  perq)ectiye 
of  the  hills,  have  all  Uie  golden 
beauty  of  a  sonny  invention,  ^jgun, 
in  a  Tery  celebrated  passage,  rhce- 
bos,  like  a  bridegroom,  advances 
thropgh  the  "golden  oriental  gale,** 
jBbaking  his  hair,  and  hurling 

"  hia  glitt'ring  beams  through  gloomy 
•ire." 

In  a  like  spirit  of  illustration,  the 
kindling  and  broken  clouds  of  the 
early  morning  are  represented  by 
Aurora  rising, — 

"  Her  goldea  locks  for^baste  were  loosely 

shed 
About  her  ears." 

And  Apollo  is  seen  in  the  gloomy 
east,  harnessing  "his  fiery -footed 
teame." 

His  evenings  are  equally  splendid ; 
vrhen  the  sun  sets,  he  "  steeps  nis  fiery 
face  in  billo¥rs  of  the  west."  Some- 
thing of  this  warmth  and  richness  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, whom  Spenser  loved  and  fol- 
lowed ;  but  they  should  also  be 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  his 
principle  of  composition.  He  always 
painted  in  the  sun ;  not  like  Chau- 
cer, in  that  sun  which  glimmered 
under  the  glades  of  Woodstock, 
but  in  the  orb  of  imagination,  into 
which  all  the  rays  of  learning  and 
meditation  converged. 

And  in  this  aroect  of  his  ^nius,  we 
know  not  any  reflection  of  ms  manner 
so  vivid  or  pleasing,  as  we  see  in  the 
landscapes  of  Bubens.  The  very 
hardihood  of  his  combinations  height- 
ens the  resemblance.  If  he  thought 
that  a  rainbow,  spanning  some  rustic 
bridge,  and  iust  tinging  the  leaves  of 
the  old  oaJc,  would  neighten  the 
scene,  a  rainbow  was  introduced, 
even  though  the  atmosphere  indi- 
cated no  recent  shower.  Kube^is  was 
thinking  of  the  picture,  not  of  the 
reality;  just  as  Dver  mineled  the 
notes  of  a  ni^htinnue  with  t  ne  scen- 
ery of  the  Vale  of  Towey,  although 
that  bird  has  never  been  known  m 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  think- 
ing of  his  poem,  he  wanted  a  decora- 
tion ;  and  Kubens*  rainbow  was  his 
nightingale.  Many  of  the  painter's 
combinations  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
verdure,  may  seem  to  be  improbable, 
simply  because  they  are  not  familiar ; 
but  be  selects  and  combines  with  a  view 
to  effect :  and  we  have  already  shewn, 


that  even  the  florid  audacity  of  Tur- 
ner is  kept  in  countenance  by  Nature 
in  her  more  luxuriant  hours  of  aban- 
donment and  festivity.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Haydon,  that  the  four 
greatest  schools,  Venetian,  Spanish, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch,  sacrificed  every 
thing  for  colour ;  but  we  do  heartUv 
echo  his  declaration,  that  suscepti- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  colour  can 
never  be  taught,  even  although  an 
angel  were  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  take  pupils ;  and,  therefore,  where 
the  eye  is  wanting,  it  will  be  inex- 
pedient to  leave  Rubens  on  the  wall, 
and  Spenser  on  the  shelf.  To  those, 
however,  who  possess  it,  we  recom- 
mend the  combined  study  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet.  Especially,  we 
r^;ard  a  rural  picture  of  Rubens 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  com- 
mentaries on  a  landscape  of  Spenser. 
Our  National  Gallery  possesses  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  m  the  world. 
It  originally  beloneed  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont ;  and,  vmile  in  his  posses- 
sion, inspired  Mr.  Bowles  with  the 
charming  verses  which  we  intend  to 
extract ;  and  every  one  who  has  lin- 
gered before  the  picture,  will  recog- 
nise the  graceful  and  reflned  accu- 
racy and  perception  of  the  critic. 
Every  circumstance  is  clearly  pointed 
out.  We  expect,  indeed,  tnat  to 
most,  if  not  to  all  our  readers,  the 
lines  will  come  with  the  freshness 
and  novelty  of  a  first  publication. 
Happy  should  we  be,  could  we  hope 
that  any  word  of  ours  might  pene- 
trate that  cloistral  shade,  where,  in 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  his  own 
magnificent  cathedral,  the  good  old 
man  now  awaits  the  summons  of  his 
Master !  And,  if  the  bow  of  fancy 
has  long  been  unstrung ;  and  if  the 
quiver  no  more  resound  with  the  sil- 
ver arrows;  and,  if  the  toil  and  the 
burden  of  the  day  be  over,  what  mat- 
ters it  ?  A  poet  of  his  own  country 
has  said,— Ti^  serve,  who  only  wait ! 
"Nay,  let  U3  gaze,  e?en  till  the  sense  is 

full, 
Upon  the  rich  creation,  shadow'd  so 
That  not  great  nature  in  ber  loftiest  pomp 
Of  living  beauty,  ever,  on  the  sight 
Rose  roore  magnificent,   nor  aught  to 

fair, 
Hath  fancy  in  her  wild  and  sweetest 

mood, 
Imaged  of  things  most  lovely,  when  tbe 

souuda 
Of  this  cold  cloudy  world  at  distance 

sink. 
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And  til  aloae  the  wtoa  id««  lif ea. 
Of  wW  is  great,  or  beaatiful,  or  good, 
In  nature*!  general  plan. 

So  the  ?a«t  icope. 
Oh,  Rabena !  of  thy  mighty  miud»  and 

anch 
The  fervour  of  thy  pencil  ponrio^  wide 
The  still  illumination,  that  the  mind 
Paoaea,  absorbed,   and  scarcely    thinks 

what  powera 
Of  mortal  art  the  sweet  enchantment 

vrongfat, 
Sha  aeea   the  painter  with  no  hnman 

tonch» 
Create,  embelUah,  animate  at  will. 
The  munic  scenes  horn  nature'a  ampler 

range. 
Caught,  as   by  inspiration,   while  the 

clouds, 
High-wand*ring,  and  the  fairest  form  of 

thinga 
Seem  at  bis  bidding  to  emerge,  and  bnm 
With  radiance,  and  with  life. 

Let  ua  subdued 
Now  to  the  magic  of  the  moment,  loae 
The  thoughu  of  life,  and  mingle  every 


Eren  in  the  scenes  before  us. 
The  fresh ; 

Of  summer  shines;  the  white  clouds  of 
the  east 

Are  crisped ;  beneath,  the  bluey  cham- 
paign steams ; 

The  banks,  the  meadows,  and  the  flow, 
ers  send  up 

An  increaaed  exhalation. 

Mark  again  the  various  view- 
Some  city's  far-off  spires  and  domes  ap- 
pear. 
Breaking  the  loug  horizon,  where  the 

mom 
Sits  blue  and  soft;  what  glowing  im- 
agery 
Is  spread  beneath !     Towns,  villages, 

light  smoke, 
And  scarocaean  windmiU-sails,  and  de- 

vioua  woods. 
Checkering  *mid  aunabine  the  grassJevel 

laud. 
That  atretches  from  the  eight. 

Now  nearer  tmoe 
The  ibrm  of  treea  diattnct,  the  broad 

brown  oak. 
The  poplars  that  with  silvery  trunks  in. 

cline. 
Shading  the  lonely  castle;  flakes  of  light 
Are  flung  behind  the  mauy  groups,  that 

now 
Enlarging  and  enlar^ng  still,  unibld 
fteir  separate  beauties — But  awhile  de- 
lay— 
Paaa  the  foot-bridge,  and  listen  (for  we 

hear. 
Or  think  we  hear  her)  liaten  to  the  aong 
Qf  yonder  milk*maid,  a«  ahe  brimn  her 
P«l. 


WhiUt  in  the  y«Uow  putnre,  penaite 

near. 
The  red  cows  ruminate. 

<  Break  off—bi^ak  eff,'  for  lo !  where 

all  aUrm'd 
The  small  birds,  from  the  late  resound- 
ing porch. 
Fly  varioua,  hush'd  their  early  song ;  and 

mark. 
Beneath  the  darkness  of  the   bramble 

bank 
That  overhangs  the  half-seen  brook,  where 

nod 
The    flow*ring    rushes,    dew-besprent; 

with  breast 
Buddy  and  emerald  wing,  the  kiog-fisher 
Steals  throagh  the  dripping  sedge  away  ; 

what  shape 
Of  terror  scarce  the  woodland  habitants. 
Marring  the  music  of  the  dawn  1    Look 

round. 
See,  where  he  creeps  beneath  the  willow 

stump, 
Cow*ring,  and  low,  step  silent  aAer  step, 
The  booted  fowler;  keen  his  look,  and 

fixt 
Upon  the  adverae  bank,  while  with  firm 

hand. 
He  graapa  the  deadly  tube;  hia  dog,  with 

ears 
Flung  back,  and  still  and  steady  eye  of 

fire, 
Pointa  to    the    prey ;  the    boor  intent 

moves  on. 
Pantinr,  and  creeping,  close  beneath  the 

lesves, 
And  fears  lest  even  the  rustling  reeds 

betray 
His  footfall ;   nearer  yet,  and  yet  more 

near 
He  stalks ! — Ah,  who  shall  ssve  the  heed- 
less group  1 
The  speckl^  partridges  that  in  the  sun, 
On   yonder   hillock    green,  scross    the 

stream. 
Bask   unalarm'd  beneath  the  hawthorn 

bush, 
Whoae  aged  boughs  the  crawling  black- 

b«rry 
Entwinea. 

The  country  Kate,  with  ahining  morn- 
ing cheek, 

(Who  in  the  tumbril  with  her  market 
gear 

Sits  seated  high)  seems  to  expect  ths 
flash 

Exploding 

Not  so  the  down,  who,  heedless  whether 

life 
Or  death  betide,  aoroaa  the  solaahing  ford 
Drives  slow :  the  beasts  plod  on,  foot 

follows  foot. 
Aged  and  grave,  with  hidf-eraeted  eara, 
Aa  now  Ua  whip  abova  thair  matted 
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Bmp  trtmloos,  whila  the   dvk  and 

sbaUon:  stream 
Flubes  beneath  their  fetlock ;  he,  astride 
On  harness  saddle.  Dot  a  sidelong^  look 
Dfigna  at  the  breathing  landscape,  or 

the  maid 
SsiiKiig  behind;    the  cold  and  Ufeless 

calf 
Har  aole  compamon 

But  lift  the  eje. 
And  hail  th'  abode  of  rural  ease.    The 

man 
Walks  forth  from  yonder  antique  hall, 

that  looks 
The  mistress  of  the  scene:    its  turrets 

gleam 
Amid  the  trees,  and  obeerftil  smoke  is 

On  the  balustrade 
Of  the  old  bridge,  that  o'er  the  moat  is 

thrown. 
The  fisher  with  his  angle  leans  intent, 
And  turns    from   the  bright   pomp  of 

spreading  plains. 
To  watch  the  nimble  fry,  that  glancing 

oft. 
Beneath  the  grey  arch  shoot. 

Lo!  where  the  morning  light,  through 

the  dark  wood. 
Upon  the  window  pane  is  flung  like  fire. 
Hail,  'Life  and  Hope!*  and  thou  great 

work  of  art. 
That,  'mid  this  populous  and  busy  swarm 
Of  mtn,  dost  smile  serene,  ss  with  the 

hues 
Of  &irest,  grandest  nature,  may*st  thou 

speak 
Not  Tsinly  of  th'  endearments  and  best 

joys 
Thst  nature  yields.    The  manliest  head 

that  swells 
With  honest  English  feelings,— 
Charm'd  fat  a  moment  by  this  mantling 

view. 
Its  anxious  tomalts  shsU  suspend. 

Chiefly  thou, 
GrHt  Rubens,  shalt  the  willing  senses 

lead, 
Enamoured  of  the  varied  imagery, 
fhst  fills  the  rivid  canvass,  swelling  full 
On  the  enraptured  eye  of  taste,  and  still 
New  chsrms  unfolding ;  though  minute, 

yet  grand, 
Simple,  yet  most  luxuriant — every  light 
And  erery  shade  greatlj  opposed,  andall 
Sabserring  to  one  magical  etfiect 
Of  truth  and  harmony. 

80  glows  the  scsne ; 
And  to  the  pensive  thought  refined  dis« 

'^  n£m  Tucal  poem." 

b  IB  to  nek  pictures  m  tlut  that 
^  00  fee  BOitt  Bpon  ihf  Faihry 


Qtrnm;  it  ig  in  Bubens  that  we 
would  hail  the  oonunentator  upon 
Spenser;  we  prefer  his  scenery  to 
his  fij^urev,  his  landscapes  to  his  al* 
legones.  And,  probabV»  ^^^  admi- 
ration of  Bowles  may  admit  of  a 
slight  compression.  The  extrava- 
gance, the  discord,  the  grotesqueness, 
even  the  coarseness  of  the  painter 
and  the  poet  are  acknowledged  and 
felt.  Perhaps  Twinin^^s  censure  of 
Spenser*8  cold  elaboration  and  indis- 
criminate minuteness  may  be  also  ad- 
mitted. But  we  always  hesitate  to  add 
our  voices  to  a  clamour  which  now, 
by  long  propagation  and  continual 
contact,  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
critical  epidemic  The  luxuriance  of 
Bubens  and  Spenser  was  the  spon- 
taneous fertility  of  nature,  and  under 
evenr  shape,  and  in  all  ag^  it  has  ex- 
cited displeasure.  The  diction  of  Ci- 
cero was  condemned  by  many  of  hia 
eminent  contemporaries.  They  com- 
plained that  it  wanted  classical  mgnity, 
and  attic  modesty  of  phrase.  But  the 
answer  of  Quintilian  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  lecent  times  and  objectors : 
**  MihifaJU  muUum  videntur^  qui  solos 
esse  Atticos  credunt^  tenues  et  lucidos 
et  sigmficanteSy  sed  tjuadam  eloquentia: 
frvgalUate  conteutos  ac  manum  semper 
intra  pallium  conUnerUes,^'*  Rubens, 
unquestionably,  had  no  love  of  this 
amiable  frugality  of  &ncy ;  and 
Spenser,  however  sumptuous  his 
singiiu;  robes,  moved  his  hand  too 
gr^emlly  to  keep  it  hidden  under 
tne  cloak.  The  pictures  of  Spenser 
must  be  regarded  as  compositions 
upon  a  particular  prindpie,  that 
principle  requiring  that  every  objeel 
should  have  the  sun  upon  iL  K  we 
seek  for  purely  English  landscapes, 
we  can  easily  mid  them  in  the  works 
of  his  successors— 

*'  Whether  we  delight  to  view 
The  cottage  chimney  through  the  high 

wood  peep. 
Or  beegar  beauty  stretch  her  little  hsnd, 
WilJi  Took  most  innocent;  or  homeward 

lane 
Wind  through  the  hollow  road  at  evan- 

tide. 
Or  browse  ths  straggling  bunches." 

But  let  ua  not  be  angry  because 
Bubens  is  not  Gainsborouj^. 

if  we  find  the  hmdscapes  of  Spenser 
reflected  in  Bubeni^  we  should  be  dis- 
noied  to  seek  the  still  atmosphere  of 
Yiigil^a  scenery  in  the  aerial  dis- 
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tances  of  Ckode,  or  the  dark  valleyi 
of  Pouasm ;  of  whose  pictures  a  true 
admirer  remarks,  that  they  abound 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  sylvan 
beauty;  in  wild  rocky  dells,  over- 
hung with  wood;  in  mountain-tor- 
rents, dashinff  from  steep  to  steep 
down  their  oroken  channels ;  in 
lawns  of  sequestered  verdure,  sepa- 
rated by  groups  and  masses  of  ma- 
jestic trees;  in  the  winding  road, 
losing  itself  in  the  distant  thicket ; 
in  the  old  fortress  or  watch-tower, 
frowning  on  the  mountain-brow ;  or 
the  pastoral  villaffes  sprinkled  along 
the  valleys  beneau.  **  The  Opening 
of  Uvperion,**  is  a  scene  by  Poussin, 
all  his  majestic  solitude  of  trees  hangs 
round  it : — 

*<  Deep  in  the  sbadj  sadness  oft  vile, 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of 

morn* 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one 

star» 
Sat  grey- haired  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone. 
Still  as'the  silence  round  about  his  lair : 
Forest  onforeU  hung  about  hit  head. 
Like  cloud  on  cloud.    No  stir  of  air  was 

there, — 
Not  80  much  life  as  on  a  summer  day, 
Kobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  fea. 

thered  grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it 

rest." 

The  landscapes  of  Poussin  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  the  epic  in 
scenery,  and  his  figures  indicate 
the  same  order  of  invention.  And 
we  are  here  reminded  of  a  very 
striking  passage  in  Mr.  Haydon  s 
recent  lectures  on  painting,  which 
comes  in  very  happily  to  illus- 
trate and  expand  our  remarks 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  pencil  and 
the  pen.  With  reference  to  his  sur- 
prise at  the  prevalent  misconception 
by  poets  of  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter, in  its  debased  condition,  we 
will  remark  that  it  may,  probably, 
be  traced,  in  some  measure,  to  an 
error  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  seem  to  have  supposed 
that  the  faU  of  the  moral  involved  a 
change  of  the  natural  system;  and 
that  the  eclipse  of  the  soul,  and  the 
darkening  of  the  countenance,  were 
identical.  The  old  transformation,  un- 
der the  enchantments  of  Circe,  miffht 
have  seemed  to  them  only  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  influence 
of  sin.  Accordingly,  they  blasted 
all  the  angelic  plumagei  ana  looEcbed 


into  ugliness  and  squalor  the  calm 
mi^'esty  of  Paradise.  It  is  impoosible 
not  to  contrast  the  great  poets  of 
modem  times  with  their  ancient 
masters,  and  the  artistic  advantage 
will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of 
antiquity.  ^Whatever  motive  led  to 
the  intervention  of  a  deity,  his  ap- 
pearance is  in  harmony  with  his  cha- 
racter. We  believe  that  the  leasoo 
we  have  assumed  for  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  Dante,  Michael  Ai^gelo, 
Tasso,  &c,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  one.  That  transformation  of 
fallen  intelli^nces  was  intended  to 
be  emblematic  of  their  moral  d^rra- 
dation.  It  was  reserved  for  MOton 
to  change  them  once  more  by  his 
ma^c,  and,  under  the  charm  of  bis 
gemus,  to  quicken  their  bait  limbs 
and  withered  features  into  a  fiunt 
likeness  of  the  noble  race  from  which 
they  had  descended  and  fallen.  Bnt 
hear  Haydon  :— 

"  It  is  extraordinary  how  utteriy  ig- 
norant the  great  poets  and  painters  weie 
of  fallen  angels,  and  their  true  natoie. 
Dante,  Tasso,  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo, 
all  seem  to  consider  Uiem  as  legitimsCe 
offsprings  of  hell,  whereas  thav  were  the 
£illen  angels  of  heaven.  Tlieir  gkij 
wu  obscnred,  not  extinguished;  their 
majestic  forms  still  existed,  though  in 
ruin ;  their  beauty  was  only  disturbed 
by  passion,  not  destroyed;  they  were 
the  same  grand  terrific  heroic  beings  ss 
ever,  but  scathed  by  lightning,  sing«i  hj 
fire,  dingy  from  darkness,  laceratod  by 
thunder;  their  beauty  and  splendour 
sparkling  through  the  horrid  obsouiity  in 
which  they  meditated  revenge.  To  gir6 
them  mouths  like  wolves,  ears  like  asses, 
noses  like  pug-dogs,  feet  cloven  and 
misshapen,  and  tails  like  hysenas,  is  not 
to  represent  a  fallen  angd,  but  a  de- 
formed  monster.  They  were  beautiful, 
bnt  evil  — 

<  His  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  originsl 
brightness.' 

^  Drawn  from  the  thigh  of  mighty  che- 
rubim/ 

'  Do  I  repent  or  change,  though  changed 

In  outward  lustre.' 

'  Forthwith  from  off  the  pool  he  rears 
His  mighty  stature.' " 

In  all  this,  Haydon  justly  iees  evi- 
dence of  the  epic  in  spirit,  stature, 
and  expression.    Nor  snould  we  fbr- 

St  to  remark,  how  marvellouslv 
ilton  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
enterprise  of  enlisting  our  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  of  his  supeniaturtl 
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agents.  Perhaps^  with  the  exception 
?tbe  lUady  no  poem  shews  a  similar 
Rsolt  The  sublimest  painters  have 
fiuled.  Beynolds  commends  the  peo- 
ple of  Mu^ael  Angelo  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings,  and  sees  nothing 
about  them,  either  in  '^  the  air  of 
thdr  actions,  or  thdr  attitudes,  or  the 
style  and  cast  of  their  yei^  limbs 
and  features,- that  pnts  one  m  mind 
(tftheirbelonging  to  our  own  species/* 
Bot  tiiat,  sureljr,  cannot  be  a  merit 
in  pnnting  whidi  in  poetry  would 
fre»e  the  current  of  Uie  richest 
imagiiiation.  Its  effect  in  Michael 
Angelo  is  painful  enough.  You 
vooder  at  hnn,  but  you  never  feel 
with  him.  How  different  is  it  with 
BaffiKUel  When  a  man  enters  the 
awfol  nllery  at  Hampton  Ck>urt,  to 
adopt  tbe  forcible  phrase  of  Richard- 
son, he  finds  hunself  among  a  sort 
of  people  superior  to  any  he  has 
brfow  seen,  wad  "  probably  to  what 
those  really  were.*  This  is  true; 
yet  he  recoffnises  a  hiunanrti^  in  them, 
howeyer  lofty  and  spiritualised; 
tl^e  is  something  that  speaks  to  his 
heart  The  subumity  is,  at  least, 
equal  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  but 
it  is  the  sublhnity  of  sympathy  and 
tratii. 
Haydon  resumes  his  argument : — 

'*  Of  the  epic  and  sublime  in  scenery 
one  example  more  from  Milton,  and  one 
from  Apouonios  Rhodioe,  will  illustrate 
the  principle:— 

'  At  last  his  sail  broad  Tana 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging 

smoke 
Uplifted  spnms  the  gtoond,  thence  many 

At  in  a  doudy  chair,  aaconding  rides 
Andadoos !    Bat  that  seat  soon  failing, 

meets 
A  Tist  vacnity  ;  all  unawares, 
flott'ring  his  pennona  rain,  plomb  down 

he  drops. 
Tea  thoosand  fathom  deep  ;  and  to  this 
Roar  down  had  been  falling,  had  not,  by 

some  in  chance. 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuoua 

cloud, 
lastiact  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.' 

"  Here  Satan,  the  mighty  rebel  angel, 
becomes  a  part  only,  hat  a  leading  part, 
of  the  scenery.  Bot  let  Satan,  after  all 
tUt  magnificent  description,  utter  one 
i*Btisent  of  defiance,  and  the  epic  in 
*c«aery  becomea  aubordinate  to  the  auh* 
hoe  in  thought,  and  the  whole  nature 
iidtered. 


'*  The  next  example  is  when  erening 
approaches,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Ar- 
gonaotic  expedition  are  sailing  along  the 
Black  Sea,  suddenly  they  see  arise  out  of 
the  horizon  an  enormous  and  stately 
eagle;  with  the  moat  intense  anxiety 
they  watch  its  flight,  and  feel  the  air 
tremble,  as  the  motion  of  his  vast  wings 
approachea ;  at  last  he  comes  right  over 
the  ship,  which  he  overshadows,  and  as 
he  paaaes  the  ship  shakes ;  they  look 
after  his  unerring  and  steady  flight,  and 
see  him  at  an  immenae  distance  hover 
over  Mount  Caucasus,  he  balances  his 
wings,  as  if  to  pitch,  and,  closing  them  in, 
darta  down  and  auddenly  disappears. 
Suddenly,  the  long,  agonising  screams,  as 
of  a  aunering  creature,  echo  along  the 
ahore ;  it  was  Prometheus,  who,  chained 
to  Caucaaus,  was  tortured  at  a  certain 
hour  every  day  by  a  raat  eagle.  The 
screama  cease,  they  aee  the  grand  eagle 
rise  majestically  into  the  heavens,  its 
vast  wiuga  again  more,  it  again  passes 
the  ship,  the  ship  trembles,  and  it  disap- 
pears in  the  horizon.  These  two  ex- 
amples are  the  finest  evidences  of  the 
epic  in  scenery,  of  the  purely  imaginative, 
glorious  in  poetry,  but  not  to  be  identified 
vrithout  absurdity  in  painting.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  one  of  the  most  awful  concep- 
tiona  on  earth.  The  archangel  reproaches 
Satan  for  presuming  to  attack  God,  who, 
ssjTS  he, — 
<  Out  of  amallest  thinga  could  without 

end 
Have  raised  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly :  or  with  solitary  hand. 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit  at  one  blow. 
Unaided,  could  have  finished  thee,  and 

whelm'd 
Thy  legions  under  darkness.' 

"  Fanoy  the  aolitary  hand  of  Almighty 
God  grasping  Satan  and  his  rebel  host, 
and  hurliog  them  to  darkness.  Your 
brain  aches  aa  you  perceive  its  sublimity.' 

This  is  a  very  spurited  fragment  of 
criticism,  and  the  sketch  from  Apol- 
lonius  is  vividly  given.  As  no  re- 
ference, however,  is  made  to  the 
original,  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  ingenious  writer  had  consulted  it. 
He  has  certainly  missed  one  of  the 
most  TOCturesque  features  in  the  de- 
scription. The  passage  occurs  m  the 
second  book  of  the  ArgonmOics 
(v.  1251).  The  craggy  tops  of  the 
Caucasian  range  had  just  become 
visible  in  the  remote  horizon,  when 
this  tremendous  eagle  is  heard  sweep- 
ing, with  a  fearfiil  calmness  of  wing, 
to  the  mountain  solitude  of  Prome- 
theus. There  is  something  very 
striking  in  the  poet's  making  the 
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flight  of  the  bird  to  be  heard  sailing 
over  the  top  of  the  ship,  tlu  «;{« ; 
giving  no  sound,  but  that  or  the 
current  caused  by  his  rushing  path. 
The  impetuous  agitation  of  his  wings 
is  very  terrible.  But  Haydon  has 
lost  the  picturesque  truth  Ailness  of  the 
poet,  who  does  not  say  that  as  the  eacle 
IRunes  the  ship  it  trembles.  Such  a 
concussion  would  be  perfectly  ex- 
travagant, if  ascribed  to  a  bird  which 
is  beheld  sailing  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance above  the  vessel,  vif  U>y  r;^*^* 
—near  the  clouds.  With  fiir  more 
vividness  the  poet  represents  the 
eagle  s\idkinaaUthemUs^>Mi^%a  vmvr 
It/ni^i,  with  his  swift  wings.  Nor  is 
the  se(X)nd  agitation  of  the  ship  to  be 
found  in  Apollonius,  who  says,  with 
equal  simplicity  and  force,  that  they 
beheld  the  eagle,  after  tormenting  its 
victim,  return  by  the  same  pathway. 
Nor  is  the  mjyestic  rising  of  the  bird 
from  the  precipice  more  accurate; 
for  the  poet  paints  his  departure  with 
the  same  impetuosity  that  marked 
his  coming, — 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  de- 
scription presents  one  of  t^e  noblest 
specimens  of  the  stem  and  the  sublime 
in  landscape-painting.  TIlb  shrieks 
of  Prometheus  give  a  terrible  inter- 

Sretation  of  the  wonderful  apparition, 
[ichael  An^elo  might  have  dashed 
out  the  tumultuous  limbs  of  the  hero, 
in  their  chains  and  then:  horror ; 
while  no  pencil,  except  that  of  Rosa 
or  Poussin,  could  have  indicated  the 
louring  blackness  of  the  prison- 
house  of  Mount  Caucasus,  with  its 
rocky  solitude  of  desolation  and 
agony.  Taken  altogether,  the  pic- 
ture of  Apollonius  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest -sea  view  to  be  found  in 
poetry.  We  should  be  tempted  to 
look  for  its  companion  in  the  Ancient 
Mariner  of  Coleridge.  The  motion- 
less ship,  with  the  bloody  sun  at 
noon  ri^t  over  the  mast,  is  equally 
picturefl(|ue  in  an  inferior  order  of 
description;  but  the  feeling  of  utter 
solitariness,  and  isolation,  and  abwi- 
donment^  was  never  more  thrillmgly 
expressed  than  in  the  ejaculation  of 
the  old  mariner, — 

"  So  loBely  'twas,  that  God  Limself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  bej" 


while  the  sudden  ebanffe  of  ibe  day 
into  night  has  something  <^  the 
sublimit  of  the  rushing  eagle,  shak- 
ing the  sails  of  the  Argonauts, — 

•*  The  sutt's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  oat. 
At  one  stride  comet  the  dark" 

It  is  obvious  that  painting  cooM 
not  completely  transfer  the  pictaie 
of  Apollonius ;  it  could  not  give  vi 
the  return  as  well  as  the  descent  tf 
the  eagle— the  dreary  interval  of 
rfiastly  suspense,  broken  only  by  tbe 
shriek  of  the  bleeding  Proinetfaeiu^ 
and  reminding  us  by  its  anggiMlif 
awfulnesB  c€  the  death  of  thelSrd,— 

"  He   spoke  ;    and  headlong   from  the 

moantain*s  height 
Deep  in  the  roaiing  tide  be  plunged  to 

endless  night;" 

in  which,  as  Stewart  remarks,  a  com- 
plicated emotion  is  produced  by  the 
images  of  altitude,  of  depth,  of  an 
impetuous  and  foaming  flood,  of  dark- 
ness and  eternity. 

We  said  that  the  picture  of  the 
eagle  belonged  to  the  sternly  sub- 
lime.       But    what    is    sublimity^ 
What  is  that  power  Which  flings 
the   ^adow  of  the   solitary  band 
of  God  over  the  Paradise  of  Milton, 
and  shews  horror  in  all  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  action  through  the  "Last 
Judgment"    of    Michael     Angelo? 
Mimy  and  various  have  been  the  ex- 
positions, from  Longinus  to  Jeffrey. 
Thus  Burke  discovers  it  in  the  ter- 
rible, whether  in  open  or  secret  ope- 
ration;  Helvetius,  not  dissimilariy, 
in  a  general  emotion  of  terror  b^tm; 
Blair,  in  an  idea  of  mighty  power  or 
force ;  and  Knight,  to  adopt  the  ana- 
lysis of  Stewart,  ascribes  the  effect  of 
sublimity  "  to  the  influence  of  mental 
energy,  exciting  a  sympathetic  eneivy 
in  the   mind   of  the   spectator   or 
reader ;"  while  Longinus  points  out> 
as  one  of  its  peculiar  characteristics, 
the  filling  the  mind  of  the  reader  loOh 
a  glorying  and  sense  of  inward  great" 
ness.    The  elaborate  theory  proposed 
b^  Stewart  himself  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  author,  in  deference 
to    the    adverse    opinion    of  Parr. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
definitions,  they  seem  all  to  express 
the  same  idea  under  diflferent  modi- 
fications.   There  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  definition  by  Kni^t,  that  it 
seems  to  offer  an  expansion  of  the 
M^u»  of  Aristotle,  and  to  correspond 
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with  the  "TiTadty"  of  Campbell; 
and  if  then  interpreted^  and  made  to 
comprehend  every  thing  that  stimu- 
brtes  the  curiosity,  impresses  the  mind 
or  excites  the  imagination,  we  slndl 
eatdi  some  of  the  true  expression  of 
sabliniity.  We  think,  however,  that 
sablimity  always  implies  a  removal 
of  the  object  exhibited  from  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Arch- 
bnshop  Whately  alludes  to  the  in- 
genious distincnon  which  Aristotle 
mtroduoes  between  the  Graphic  and 
^le  Agonistic  styles :  the  first  adapted 
to  private  meditation,  the  second  to 
public  display ;  the  one  for  the  closet, 
the  other  for  the  assembly.  And  he 
directs  attention  to  the  comparison 
suggested  by  the  same  critic  to  the 
diroieiit  s^les  of  painting,  the  re- 
moteness of  the  view  being  regulated 
by  the  number  of  spectators ;  as  in 
scene -painting,  where  richness  of 
^nsh  IS  properly  exchanged  fbr 
coarser  and  bolder  touching.  All 
the  noblest  pictures  in  the  world  have 
been  painted  for  a  distance.  Look 
into  a  Vandyke  or  a  Velas^ez ;  is 
that  the  wonderiul  surftce  in  which 
you  Uiought  the  blood  flowed? 
Do  those  eyes,  and  lips,  and  hands, 
breathe  and  move  r  Retreat  a 
few  steps,  and  immediately  the  wind 
seems  to  rustle  that  stately  plume, 
and  all  the  soul  of  the  cavalier  flames 
into  that  earnest  eye.  Paintmg,  being 
in  a  certain  sense  an  optical  delusfon, 
sets  upon  the  visual  sense  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  that  "  a  power 
of  calculating  the  effect  of  atmo- 
sphere is  one  of  the  greatest  attend- 
ants of  the  highest  genius,"  alike 
duiracteristical  of  Phidias  and  Ru- 
bens. Haydon  happily  illustrates 
this  critical  truth  Iwr  tne  story  of  the 
Greek  sculptor  ana  his  pupu,  Alca- 
menes,  who  were  both  employed  upon 
Bonie  decorations  desigped  fbr  an  ele- 
vated position.  Phidias  composed 
ha  wo»  with  reference  to  the  atmo- 
spheric influences  of  distance ;  his 
pupfl  thought  only  of  a  close  survey. 
One  competed  his  composition  to 
please  nor  off*,  the  other  nigh  at 
nand.  The  result  was  obviously  na- 
turaL  The  public  exhibition  obtained 

giplause  Ibr  Alcamenes,  the  elevation 
rPhidias.  The  pupil  enjoyed  the  in- 
termediate and  fleeting,  and  the  master 
the  final  and  enduring,  applause  and 
reputation. 


And  the  same  principle  applies  to 
the  poets  as  to  the  painters  or  sculp- 
tors ;  a  certain  dinmess  and  mystery 
compose  the  atmospheric  influences 
through  which  their  spectacles  are  to 
be  contemplated.  You  must  stand 
back  to  look  upon  the  scenery  of 
Milton  or  Dante.  You  must  leave 
these  giants  room  enough  to  throw 
out  their  tremendous  shadows.  Per- 
haps of  the  simply  beautiful^  we  might 
say  that  a  nearer  scrutiny  may  be  en- 
joyed, as  in  the  femimne  heads  of 
toTT^gio  or  Spenser,  where  the  ex- 

auisite  richness  and  silvery  hue  of 
tie  colour  and  the  language  are  de- 
signed to  attract  and  charm  the  down- 
looking  eye.  And  yet  even  here  the 
poet  relies  upon  an  intermediate 
softening  and  shadowing,  produced 
by  the  taste  of  the  reader,  wnich  cor- 
responds with  the  atmospheric  cal- 
culations of  the  painter.  The  only 
style  of  poetic  composition  which  re- 
jects all  optical  charm  and  delusion, 
is  that  of  Crabbe ;  hard,  dry,  literal ; 
exquisitely  finished,  and  not  only 
bciuing  to  be  closely  looked  into, 
but  intended  to  be  so  r^arded. 
By  the  rejection  of  optical  delusion, 
we  understand  the  artifice  already 
mentioned.  In  reality,  the  eye  is 
deluded,  as  by  the  happiest  ac- 
curacy of  the  Dutch  school.  The 
candle-lights  of  Schelken,  at  Knowle 
House,  in  Kent,  explain  our  meaning. 
We  recollect  a  small  picture  of  a 
woman  peeling  onions,  that  formerly 
hung  in  the  old  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
at  Cambridge,  which  compelled  you 
to  think  of  wiping  your  eyes,  as  the 
skin  kept  circling  round  the  knifi?, 
and  the  pungent  odour  started  fVom 
the  canvass.  Crabbe  could  have 
peeled  an  onion  with  equal  reality. 
Open  his  page  where  you  will ;  look 
into  a  coun^  inn  deserted, — 

*^  Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  window 

fix'd, 
And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwiit ; 
A  soil'd  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror 

crack'd. 
With  table  nnder-propp'd  and  chaira  new- 

backd." 

Or  stand  before  the  gate  of  Ellen 
Orford:— 

**  Observe  yon  tenement  apart  and  small, 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  npon  the 
waO, 
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Where  the  low  benches  lean  beside  the 

door. 
And  the  red  paliog  bounds  the  space 

before." 

Or  gaze  for  a  moment  on  the  sea- 
shore:— 
*'  Here  samfire-bealcs  and  salt-wort  bound 

the  flood. 
There  sukes  and  sea-weed  withering  on 

the  mud ; 
And  higher  up  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roll'd  upon 

the  place. 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descrr. 
Bat  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters 

lie; 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driring  with  the 

tide. 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry 

side." 
Of  course  you  are  present — ^you 
can't  help  it.  You  see  it  all.  Never 
was  man  borne  along  a  faster  line. 
The  shingle  is  hot  under  your  feet, 
or  moist  to  your  hand,  as  you  thrust 
it  into  one  of  the  heaps,  and  turn  up 
the  wet,  shining  stones  into  the  sun. 
You  hear  the  lazy  tide  raking  its 
way  Irayck  with  a  narsh  recoil ;  and 
watch  that  boat,  with  its  sails  motion- 
less, going  fast  asleep  upon  those 
waters,  now  dark,  now  bright ;  their 

"  Colours  changing,  when  from  clouds 

and  sun 
Shades    after  shades  upon  the  surface 

run." 

We  saj  you  see  it  all,  and  wonder- 
fuUy  IS  the  vision  brought  before 
you.  Like  Rogers,  perhaps,  you  may 
wish  to  see  more,  and  complain 
that  Prosperous  staff  is  now  buried 
^fyfathome  in  the  earth.  It  may  be 
BO.  We  only  ask  you  to  observe 
how  indej^dent  the  poet  is  of  all 
atmosphencal  calculations  respecting 
the  medium  of  taste.  He  means  you 
to  look  right  into  his  sketches ;  and 
they  will  lose  their  power  if  you 
stand  at  a  distance.  This  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  school  of  art,  but  not 
of  the  highest  art. 

But  our  summer  evening  is  gone. 
Poets  and  painters,  dear  as  ye  are,  ye 
must  vanisn  with  the  other  shadows  I 
The  last  glimmer  of  sunset  has  &ded 
from  the  discoloured  trunk  of  the 
oak,  and  we  can  walk  over  the  grass, 
still  warm,  without  reflecting  any 
image.  Not  altogether  idle  have 
been  our  thoughto.  Bacon,  in  his 
caution  respecting  health,  advises  us 
to  fill  our  minds  with  splendid  and 


illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.  If 
such  visions  oenefit  the  health  of  the  ' 
body,  how  much  more  of  the  mind  ? 
Poets  and  painters,  shadows  ye  are 
indeed,  and  with  the  evening  snadows 
ye  depart!  But  only  to  return. 
Not  till  every  solemn  bough  has 
been  torn  from  the  trees  of  earth's 
thousand  forests  shall  the  sun  of 
fiune  cease  to  cast  your  magnificent 
gloom  over  the  present  and  the 
future.  Paintinff  and  Poetnr  die 
with  Nature,  and  the  orbs  of  Hea- 
ven and  Grenius  are  quenched  toge- 
ther I  Thrilling  and  noble  was  that 
burst  of  thine,  old  man,  whose  sha- 
dow still  moves  alongour  gardens  of 
Bomance,— "  That  Flemish  painter 
— ^that  Antonio  Vandyke  —  what  a 
power  he  has !  Steel  may  mntUate, 
warriors  may  waste  and  destroy,  still 
the  king  stands  uninjured  by  time; 
and  our  grandchildren,  while  tbe^ 
read  his  history,  may  look  on  his 
image  and  compare  the  melancholy 
features  with  the  awf\il  tale.  It  was 
a  stem  necessity,  it  was  an  awful 
deed.  What  is  that  piece  of  painted 
canvass  to  me  more  than  othen? 
No,  let  him  shew  to  others  the  re- 
proaches of  that  cold,  calm  face,  that 
proud  yet  complaining  eve.  Those 
who  have  acted  on  higher  results 
have  no  cause  to  start  at  painted  sha- 
dows !**  Yes,  painted  shadows;  living, 
breathing,  moving,  as  if  the  canvass 
were  only  a  glass  for  the  man  himself 
to  look  through  upon  posterity! 
"That  Flemish  painter— that  Anto- 
nio Vandyke  —  what  a  power  he 
has!"  Yes,  verily.  Nor  less  awful 
those  painted  shadows  of  poetry  that 
now  abide  among  us.  Wisely  was  it 
spoken  of  the  immortality  of  fancy 
and  sonff.  "  Old  Chaucer,  sir,  hath 
told  us^e  real  moral  on*t.  He  was 
an  old  frequenter  of  the  forest  of 
Woodstock,  here 

"  Chaser  ?"  said  Desborou^, 
"  some  huntsman  belike,  by  his  name. 
Does  he  walk  like  Heame  at  Wind- 
sor?" 

"  Chaucer,**  said  Beetson, "  my  dear 
Desborough,  is  one  of  those  wonder- 
fril  fellows  who  live  many  hundred 
years  after  they  are  buried,  and  whose 
words  haunt  our  ears,  after  their 
bones  are  long  mouldered  in  tbe 
dust."  You  cannot  walk  under  the 
bowers  of  Blenheim  without  meeting 
his  shadow.    We  saw  it  yesterday. 
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Oim  aristocracy  act  inrisely,  as  well 
with  respect  to  their  own  interests  as 
ISwr  those  <rf  the  country,  when  they 
allow  admiauon  to  their  ranks  and 
tlie  eDJoyment  of  their  priyileges  as 
an  ijv&r  in  the  state,  as  the  invari- 
able reward,  if  not  the  prescriptive 
right,  of  pre-eminent  ability  in  the 
atody  and  practice  of  the  law. 

The  position  of  the  "law-lords*' 
renders  them  advisers  of  the  peers  in 
legislation.  If  they  do  not  originate 
the  laws,  though  of  many  they  are  the 
real  and  sole  authors,  they  at  least 
watch  over  their  administration,  and 
prevent  the  passing  of  bad  ones,  while 
th^  are  jpractically  the  guardians  of 
the  constitution  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject. 

The  lord-chancellor  of  England 
stands  in  a  still  more  important  and 
responsible  position.  He  is  not 
merely  the  exponent  of  the  laws 
when  made,  he  is  chief  among  those 
who  advise  the  policy  which  makes 
them.  His  ex-offido  guardianship  of 
the  royal  conscience  may  not  in  tnese 
days  of  utilitarian  policy  have  all 
the  practical  efficacy  either  for  guid* 
ance  or  restraint  which  the  theoreti- 
cal importance  of  the  office  implies. 
But  lord-chancellors  during  the  last 
century  or  more  have,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  statesmen,  gradually 
acquired  an  influence  in  politicu 
affairs,  very  different,  perhaps,  from 
that  which  the  nature  of  their  ftmc- 
ticms  originally  warranted ;  but,  in 
fkct,  far  more  real,  more  extensive, 
and  more  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  slate.  Great,  too,  as  their  di- 
rect and  official  influence  is,  their  in- 
direct power  is  still  greater.  The 
wisest  and  most  distinguished  states- 
man-is  but  an  amateur,  as  it  were,  in 
the  making  of  law.  However  fpcesX 
his  abilities  or  correct  his  prinaples, 
his  opinion  is  but  that  of  a  ffifted  or 
well-mformed  individual,  if  indeed 
its  importance  be  not  more  often  de- 
rived from  his  being  the  head  of  a 
party.  But  the  lord-chanceUor  is 
the  uving  representative  in  the  cabi- 
net of  a  great  system,  the  growth  of 
centuries  of  thought  and  experience, 
and  framed  out  of  events,  principles, 
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and  the  necessities  of  mankind,  by 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has 
produced.  His  dictum  is  not  a  mere 
personal  opinion;  it  carries  the 
weight  of  that  great  system  with  it. 
As,  except  in  rare  instances,  he  oc- 
cupies that  exalted  position  in  right 
of  his  perfect  mastership  of  the  law, 
joined  to  excellence,  if  not  pre-emi- 
nence, in  the  general  qualifications  of 
statesmanship,  it  is  not  possible  but 
that  his  decision  on  a  question  must, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  hifluence  the 
course  taken  by  the  executive  go- 
vernment in  their  initiatiye  character 
as  legislators.  But  his  indirect  and, 
so  to  speak,  extra-official  influence  . 
does  not  end  here.  His  known  im- 
]>ortance  in  the  cabinet,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  give  him  a  vast  de- 
gree of  personal  imiK>rtance  in  an 
assembly  where,  of  necessity,  so  many 
of  its  members  must  be  guided  by 
personal  considerations  from  the  ma- 
jority bemg  there  by  the  accident  of 
birth.  The  species  of  influence,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  who  for  the 
time  being  fills  the  office-  of  lord- 
chancellor.  The  more  commanding 
are  his  personal  qualities,  the  more 
direct  and  immediate  is  the  influence 
of  his  example.  But  even  the  lord- 
chanceUor  most  indebted  for  his  ele- 
vation to  his  legal  knowledge  alone, 
and  least  to  his  eloquence  or  political 
ability,  even  he  exerts  over  the  acts 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  through 
them,  over  the  country,  an  influence 
of  which  ^e  public  generally  are 
very  little  conscious,  and  which  far 
transcends  any  power  derived  from 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  conscience 
of  the  sovereign. 

It  is,  we  repeat,  wise  in  the 
aristocracy  to  reserve  such  an  office 
as  a  reward  for  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law — who,  after  a  long 
course  of  servitude  to  that  severe 
study,  have  at  length  made  them- 
selves thoroughly  masters  of  our 
whole  system  of  jurisprudence  and  of 
that  great  fabric  of  constitutional  law 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  indepcnd- 
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ent  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  their  mutual  respect  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
other,  IS  based.  A  man  so  elevated  to 
the  privil^ed  order  becomes  conser- 
vative by  habit  as  well  as  by  right. 
He  is  likeW  to  be  opposed  to  all  in- 
novation for  innovation's  sake,  and 
is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
proposed  changes  the  weight  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  His  inter- 
ests, ideas,  and  prejudices,  will  all  be 
identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
order.  He  wiQ  be  disposed  rather  to 
stop  and  realise  the  past  or  the  pre- 
sent than  to  tempt  tne  future.  It  is 
true  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  a  gr^t  exception  to 
these  rules  was  exhibited  on  the 
woolsack ;  but  even  in  that  instance 
time  and  experience  have  worn  away 
Uie  first  rash  ardour  which  novelty 
and  the  unexpected  possession  of  vast 
power  engenoered ;  and  he  who  at  one 
time  promised  to  be  the  greatest  and 
most  formidable  innovator  of  his  day 
has  ffrown  to  be  the  greatest  upholder 
of  what  ia,  in  opposition  to  what  he 
once  thought  ought  to  be.  There 
is  no  resisting  tne  influence  of  a 
thorough  le^u  education  on  the 
mind.  Political  feeling,  or  other  ex- 
traneous causes,  may  disturb  it  for  a 
time,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  ex- 
hibit itself  in  matured  thought  and 
steady  principle. 

For  the  country  it  is  good  that 
the  ruling  power  in  the  upper  House 
should  Ihj  the  character  we  have 
hinted  at,  even  more  than  for  the 
privileged  orders.  For  he  who  has 
mounted  up  from  the  assertion  and 
defence  of  mdividual  rights,  to  the 
entire  comprehension  of  the  collec- 
tive rights  of  the  people  and  the  rela- 
tive claims  of  classes,  is  not  the  worst 
man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  consi- 
deration of  propositions  which,  for 
g^ood  or  for  evil,  are  to  affect  ihose 
rights  and  claims.  Nor  is  it  less  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  that  they  should  have  in  the 
most  secret  ana  the  highest  council 
in  the  empire  one  who,  raised  al- 
ready above  the  influence  of  ambi- 
tion, and  conscious  that  he  has  a 
character  at  stake  with  posterity,  has 
been  throughout  life  nursed  and 
strengthened  in  the  principles  of  ius- 
tioe  and  equity,  and  who  regards  them 
as  the  law  of  his  mind. 

If  the  foregoing  be  not  coopidered 


too  exalted  an  ideaof  the  dignity  and 
power  attactied  to  the  office  of  lord- 
chancellor  of  England,  it  will  not 
seem  that  too  high  a  position  is 
claimed  for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when 
we  say  that  of  all  men  who  have 
held  the  office  within  the  memonr  of 
living  men,  and  of  almost  all  of  wnon^ 
we  have  record,  he  has  ^ewn  him- 
self the  best  qualified  for  it  Of  course 
this  opinion  is  advanced  with  refereBCS 
only  to  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
general  ability  as  a  statesman,  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  law, 
rarty  men  may  take  a  party  line  in 
discussing  such  subjects,  but  fitHn 
the  moment  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  order  becomes  invested 
with  the  responsibilities  of  Wisla- 
tion,  he  casts  aside  party  fceliqg,  now- 
ever  much  it  may  have  animated  him 
the  strufi:gle  for  power,  and  de- 


votes himselT  to  the  furtherance  of 
those  objects  which  he  believes  to  be 
most  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
We,  therefore,  confine  our  consider- 
ation to  the  abilities  he  possesses  foi 
carrying  out  his  views,  and  judge  him 
with  reference  to  them  alone,  regard- 
less of  conflicting  opinions  or  the 
eood  or  evil  tendency  of  those  view^ 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  character  oi  pubhc  men 
can  be  canvassed  with  any  hope  of 
arriving  at  truth. 

The  influence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  aunost  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Popular  institutions 
fovour  the  only  legitimate  despotism 
— that  of  mind ;  and  these  two  Con- 
servative statesmen  remarkably  iUus- 
trate  this  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
weaker  intellect  to  yield  voluntaij 
respect,  if  not  entire  submission,  te 
the  stronger.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  sav  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  the  Duke  of  WellingtoQ 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  resolve  upos 
carrying  any  particular  measure,  ucgf 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  That  their 
proceedings  are  usually  characterissA 
by  unfiiiling  good  sense  and  judgmeni 
supplies  a  simcient  reason  why  they 
should  wield  this  influence ;  and  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther they  would  l>e  able  to  exerciK 
it  in  the  same  decree  if  they  pro: 
posed  measures  which  the  general 
common  sense  of  the  house  vrovii 
repudiate.  Of  the  &ct,  howeyer,  tbst 
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\  two  tUteooM  are  i»ow  the  ral« 
i»g  tiHnta  in  the  House  of  Fecrti 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  aooroes  of  their  influence  are 
difierent  The  dake*8  power  over  his 
obaeqaioua  feUow^petrs  is  derived 
from  his  great  moral  weight,  his  hit- 
torical  reputation,  his  proved  sa^* 
dty,  and  toe  steadfastness  with  which 
he  is  known  to  uphold  all  that  can 
eontribute  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  strength.  It  is  a  personal 
inflwnfe.  Men  follow  his  lead  be* 
eaose  it  is  he  who  leads,  not  because 
they  have  decided  in  their  own 
minds  to  go  the  same  road.  Lord 
Lyndhursts  influence,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  intellectual — founded  upon 
the  evident  strength  of  his  mind,  his 
transcendent  abilities  in  debate,  and 
the  towering  proportions  of  his  gene* 
nl  character.  Ilis  contemporaries 
yield  him  the  precedence  because 
thej  feel  assured  that  he  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  any  question  before  him 
all  the  riisources  of  a  perfectly  organ- 
ised intellect — that  learning,  acute- 
nesB,  experience,  and  iudgmeut,  have 
done  their  utmost.  The  duke,  they 
think,  must  be  light  because  a  sort 
of  moral  instinct  directs  him  to  the 
true  policy.  Lord  Lyndhurst  com- 
mands tlieir  support  because  they 
feel  that  he  has  investigated  all  the 
bearings  and  exhausted  all  the  modes 
of  which  a  subject  is  capable,  and 
that  he  will  take  the  right  course  by 
the  pure  preference  of  reason  and 
judgment. 

Nor  when  one  looks  at  the  man 
is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  this  homage 
should  be  paid  to  his  intellect.  If 
an  involuntary  respect  is  prompted 
by  the  mere  contemplation  of  his 
fine  countenance,  by  listening  to  bis 
deep,  manly,  sonorous  voice ;  by  his 
evident  self-possession  and  uncon- 
scious exhibition  of  latent  strength; 
if  nature  has  so  stamped  lus  outer 
man  with  the  physical  attributes  oi 
superiority,  it  is  the  less  surprising 
that  those  who  have  so  often  wit- 
nessed the  effects  of  his  power  on 
others,  or  leh  it  on  themselves,  should 
be  prepared  to  yield  from  settled 
conviction  what  others  less  informed 
tender  from  immediate  impulse.  Ix)rd 
Lyndhurst  is  a  Master.  There  is 
the  sure  stamp  of  superiority  on  all 
he  says  or  does.  You  feel  in 
the  presence  of  a  spirit  to  which 
art,  education,  and  the   powerful 


workiiM;9  of  an  aetive  intellect,  have 
superaoded  aH  that  the  knowledge  of 
man  can  give.  There  is  mastery  in 
his  reasoning,  mastery  in  his  decla- 
mation, mastery  in  his  judgment* 
mastery  in  his  humour.  To  know 
him  is  to  rely  ou  his  power.  Like 
the  giants  of  the  heathen  mvtholo^, 
he  presents  you  in  his  sphere  with 
an  ideal  of  strength.  He  seems  to 
pursue  hb  aim  with  such  steady  mo« 
mentum  of  will  acting  on  power,  that 
failure  appears  impossible.  Thus 
success  breeds  suoces^  achievement 
daunts  opposition,  the  imagination 
magnifies  strength  and  deprecates  re* 
sistance.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
One  man  only.  Lord  Brougham,  ever 
competed  with  him  with  forces  at  all 
equal  in  power,  and  even  they 
were  inadequate  because  not  so  well 
regulated.  But  that  joust -like 
combat  between  the  two  noble  and 
learned  lords,  the  public  opponents 
and  sworn  private  friends,  is  over ; 
and  now  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  no 
antagonist.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
no  one  could,  or  no  one  dare;  but 
continued  success  and  repeated  dis« 
play  of  power  have  gained  for  him 
such  a  reputation  and  such  respect, 
that  no  peer  chooses  to  match  strength 
with  him.  Apparently  he  knows 
this,  and  walks  over  his  course  with 
careless  ease,  as  the  strong  man  passes 
along  heedless  of  danger,  because  not 
fearing  it.  But  his  consciousness  of 
strength  is  in  no  respect  shewn  in 
arrogance.  It  is  not  allied  to  vanity. 
It  is  latent,  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
played. It  is  questionable  whether 
Lord  Lyndhurst  would  care  for 
praise,  if  it  cost  him  much  effort 
Ue  is- self- relying  by  a  law  of  his 
nature.  His  mind  works  for  itself, 
and  by  itself.  It  combines  the  cen- 
trifugal with  the  centripetal  forces ; 
and  if  external  bodies  come  within 
the  range  of  either  influence,  it  is 
they  that  feel  the  shock,  not  it. 
Nor  does  temporary  suspension  of 
activity  lessen  the  powers  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  mind.  This  is  one  con- 
sequence of  its  native  superiority  and 
admirable  regulation.  His  iron  takes 
no  rust  from  not  being  often  worked. 
He  will  remain  silent  for  weeks  to- 
gether, or  merely  play  with  his  par« 
uamentary  functions;  yet  suddenly 
he  arouses  himself,  and  shews  that 
his  powers  are  as  full  and  as  vigorous 
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as  when  he  was  engaged  in  nightly 
contest.  He  is  always  armed,  thoagh 
seldom  in  action. 

Enter  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  first  who 
arrests  your  attention,  is  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  It  is  not  because  he  sits  in  a 
prominent  place  opposite  you  near 
the  far  end  of  the  crimsoned  and  car- 
peted saloon,  and  immediately  under 
the  throne ;  it  is  jiot  because  he  is 
obviously  the  president  of  the  as- 
sembly; it  is  not  because  he  wears 
his  chancellor's  dress,  for  there  are 
other  men  there  in  wi^  and  gowns ; 
it  is  not  for  these  thmgs  that  he  is 
conspicuous.  No ;  as  your  eye  wan- 
ders round  the  house  it  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  an  aspect  that  cannot 
belong  to  an  ordinary  man.  It  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  like  the  picture  of  a 
mf^ter  on  a  well-hung  wall.  In  the 
centre  of  a  cluster  of  faces,  some  of 
the  features  familiar  as  those  of  Lord 
Brougham,  I^rd  Ellenborough,  or 
Lord  Denman,  the  fine  massive  head 
and  broad  commanding  features  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  arrest  your  atten- 
tion, and  fill  your  mind  at  once. 
Set  in  the  heavy  framework — the 
avalanche  of  powdered  curls— which 
custom  requires  our  judges  to  wear 
in  court,  and  the  only  lora- chancel- 
lor in  the  house,  their  bright  in- 
telligence and  serene  intellectuality 
fascinate  your  mae  like  a  focus  of 
concentrated  lignt.  The  outline  is 
grand,  and  the  features  and  propor- 
tions of  the  countenance  are  at  once 
80  massive  and  so  r^lwr,  that  not 
even  the  furrows  of  many  a  long 
year  of  mental  toil,  nor  the  settled 
lines  of  habitual  thought,  ever  strong 
and  vivid  in  expression,  have  efiaced 
what  in  youth  must  have  presented 
a  noble  specimen  of  manly  beauty. 
The  forehead  high  and  open,  the 
brow  wide,  the  eyebrows  broad  and 
strongly  marked,  the  eye  keen,  quick, 
pregnant  with  inteUect,  the  lion-like 
mouth,  and  fVdl,  firm-set  chin :  these 
present  a  countenance  at  once  so 
handsome  and  so  masculine,  so  full 
of  power,  yet  so  exquisitely  har- 
monised, so  grandly  serene  in  repose, 
}ret  so  quick  and  vivacious  in  ac- 
tivity, that  you  are  content  to  dwdl 
upon  it  as  on  some  fine  piece  of  sculp- 
ture or  architecture ;  and  to  ask  at 
once,  unprompted  by  preconceived 
reverence,  what  are  the  qualities  of 
the  mind  of  which  that  face  is  so 


magnificent  an  index.  If  you  are 
an  enthusiast,  if  you  are  prone  to 
worship  the  divine  image  in  the  fea- 
tures of  man,  you  vrill  say  that  such 
a  countenance  might  be  chosen  by 
a  sculptor  for  his  ideal  of  wisdom. 
Thougnt  sits  on  it  serene,  as  on  a 
throne ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  temple  whence 
Intellect  may  utter  her  oracles  — 
oracles,  abs  I  too  often  perverted  and 
distorted  by  the  passions  of  humanity. 
If  by  good  rortune  your  visit  to 
the  house  should  have  happened  on 
a  night  when  thb  remarkable  man 
has  resolved  to  speak,  the  physical 
attributes  of  his  oratory  soil  more 
enchain  your  attention  while  con- 
firming your  preconceived  opinion 
of  his  mental  supremacy.  Ivature 
seems  to  have  organised  him  for  his 
destiny  as  a  public  orator — as  one  of 
those  singled  out  to  convey  the  magi- 
cfd  influence  of  intelligence  and  s^- 
pathy  from  heart  to  heart  and  mind 
to  mind.  Had  he  been  bom  in  more 
stirring  and  dangerous  times,  when 
lives  and  empires,  not  mimsters  and 
measures,  were  at  stake,  he  must  have 
stood  forward  as  one  of  the  world's 
intellectual  heroes.  As  it  is,  oon- 
tempkting  him  amidst  the  lurid  at- 
mosphere of  part]^9  and  under  the 
disadvanta^  of  that  too  dose  prox- 
imity which  breeds  contempt,  he  re- 
alises much,  if  not  all,  we  expect  from 
an  orator.  His  voice  is  Ml  of  organ- 
like music,  deep  and  sonorous,  and 
capable  of  sufficient  modulation  for 
one  who  rarely  appeals  either  to  the 
passions  or  the  feelings,  the  stronger 
or  the  gentler  sympathies  of  his 
hearers,  but  rather  to  their  intellect, 
their  judgment,  their  sense  of  the 
humorous.  His  bearing  is  dignified 
in  the  extreme:  it  exhibits  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Tribune,  tempered  by  the 
calmness  of  the  Senator.  Sel^-poe- 
sessed,  cool,  impressive,  he  elevates 
his  audience  to  tlie  levd  of  his  own 
mind,  and  sustains  them  there:  he 
never  descends  from  his  elevation,  as 
other  orators  do,  to  obtain  applause 
by  echoing  current  prejudices  or 
party  pasdons.  When  he  uses  those 
passions  and  prejudices,  he  compds 
them,  by  superior  power,  to  his  own 
purpose,  and  does  not  become  the 
slaves  of  his  own  agents.  Like  the 
rest  of  our  public  men,  he  is  a  very 
difierent  man,  as  an  orator,  when  in 
power  fh>m  what  he  was  when  in  op- 
position.   Then,  he  could  condesoend 
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to  be  the  pftitnan,  and  a  powerful  one 
he  was ;  but  still  you  could  see  it  was 
a  coodesoeuston  —  a  tribute  to  the 
neoeasities  of  political  strife,  not  an 
assault  made  in  hot  blood  and  pur- 
sued for  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  the  combit.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
rising  in  his  remote  comer  on  the 
extoneme  left  of  the  opposition  bench 
and  delivering  one  of  those  teasing, 
terrific  attacks  on  the  Whig  govern- 
ment which  formed  the  staple  of  his 
annual  review  of  the  session,  was  a 
very  different  man  from  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst the  chancellor,  the  moderator 
of  the  debates,  the  triumphant  war- 
rior indulging  in  indolent  repose,  or 
the  statesman  delivering  the  pure 
^ctates  of  his  judgment  wr  the  gene- 
ral good  of  the  whole  country,  in- 
stead of  the  temporary  battle-cries 
of  a  party.  At  ail  times,  however, 
his  oratory  has  displayed  a  rare  union 
of  power  and  gooa  taste.  He  is  very 
self-denying  for  so  powerful  a  roeaker. 
Great  as  his  triumphs  have  been  as 
an  orator,  he  always  left  one  imder 
the  impression  that  he  could  effect 
much  more  if  he  chose. 

But  the  essential  power  of  this 
mat  man  does  not  always  ex- 
hibit itself  in  the  same  serious  way. 
If  he  is  giant-like  in  his  strength,  he 
is  so  alM  in  a  tendency  to  the  most 
playful  humour.  Strong  minds  are 
prone  thus  to  relax  the  severe  ten- 
sion of  their  Acuities;  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  does  so  to  an  extent  which 
tliose  who  only  regard  him  as  the 
senator  or  the  judge  would  hardly 
conceive  possible.  And  here  by  the 
way  it  may  be  observed  that  an  error 
has  gone  abroad,  favoured  by  party 
animosities,  to  the  effect  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  an  ill-natured  or  bad- 
tempered  man.  There  could  not  be 
a  greater  mistake;  yet  it  is  a  very 
natural  one,  for  the  vanquished  are 
always  prone  to  attribute  some  malign 
power  to  the  conqueror.  That  Lord 
Lyndhurst  has,  from  time  to  time, 
nude  his  opponents  feel  the  lash  of 
his  ridicule  cannot  be  denied,  nay, 
it  is  something  for  his  admirers  to  be 
proud  of.  But  all  sarcasm  is  not 
necessarily  malignant,  or  calculated 
to  inflict  p^nonal  wounds.  The 
most  careful  search  through  Lord 
L^yndhur8t*s  speeches  would  fail  to 
discover  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  noble  lord  has  indulged  in  Ul- 
natured  or  unfair  allusions  to  his 


opponents.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  multitudes  of  instances  — 
and  our  sides  ache  again  at  the  re- 
membrance of  them — where,  with 
good-natured  irony  and  allowable 
Keenness,  he  has  exposed  their  in- 
consistencies or  their  weaknesses.  In 
fact.  Lord  Lvndhurst's  character  is 
too  dignified  for  ill-nature.  His  sar- 
casms may  be  biting,  but  they  are 
never  withering.  This  constitutes 
the  great  difference  between  hb 
irony  and  that  of  Lord  Brougham. 

To  return,  however,  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst^s  habit  of  relaxing  in  plavful 
humour  from  the  over-tension  of  ap- 
plication. Of  course  we  only  allude  to 
what  occurs  in  public.  We  merely 
look  at  him  as  he  appears  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where,  in  tne  intervals  of  im- 

Sortant  business,  his  stirring  jest  and 
earty  laugh  are  infectious  among 
the  peers  who  crowd  round  the 
woolsack  to  join  in  the  little  private 
gossipinff  that  often  goes  on  there. 
These  tnings  occur  in  the  noble 
lord's  sportive  moods,  when  he  seems 
like  a  lion  at  play.  Perhaps  the  ri- 
gid may  observe,  that  these  jokes  and 
gambols  (for,  really,  they  sometimes 
almost  partake  of  that  character)  are 
unwortny  the  grave  dignity  of  the 
judgment-seat,  or  the  constitutional 
unportance  of  the  senate.  To  say 
the  truth,  they  have  been  sometimes 
carried  quite  far  enough ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  these 
things  never  occur  when  there  is 
any  really  important  business  coming 
on,  and  that  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  ordinary  sitting 
when  mere  formal  business  is  dis- 
posed of,  the  house  is  more  like  a 
very  large  drawing-room,  where  a 
dozen  or  so  of  gentlemen  are  taking 
their  ease,  than  the  hereditary  cham- 
ber of  legislature  of  a  great  empire. 
If  power  be  a  striking  character- 
istic of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  judgment  is 
not  less  so.  He  knows  exactly  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  what  to  leave 
undone, — how  far  to  advance,  and 
when  to  recede.  In  this  quality  he 
even  excels  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
for  he  never  makes  declarations  un- 
der the  influence  of  temporary  ex- 
citement, which  he  afterwards  sees 
reason  to  regret  or  to  recall.  His  so- 
called  ^'  alien*"  speech  is  no  proof  to 
the  contrary ;  for  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shewn  that  he  was  on  that 
occasion  misunderstood.     It  is  this 
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qnality  of  judgment — at  onoe  the 
most  rare  and  the  most  ralnable  in 
human  aifairs — that,  together  with 
his  intellectual  pre-eminence,  giyes 
him  his  weight  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  reers.  It  regulates  his 
words  and  his  deeds. 

Good  taste,  or  the  same  judgment 
applied  in  another  sphere,  character- 
ises his  speeches.  Tnere  is  a  massive 
simplicity  about  them  higj^iy  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man.  The  ideas 
are  plain,  forcible,  clear  to  the  sim- 
plest comprehension;  the  language 
terse,  simple,  yigorous,  and  epigram- 
matic. When  epigrammatic  it  is  not 
the  less  natural,  as  the  particular 
form  of  expression  is  evidently  not 
studied,  but  is  shaped  spontaneously 
in  the  mould  of  his  mind.  It  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  add,  that  his 
reasoning  is  yigorous  and  unassail- 
able ;  his  perception  acute ;  his  com- 
prehension large  and  capacious.  He 
never  travels  far  wide  from  his  sub- 
ject, either  in  thought  or  language. 
He  has  a  task  to  perform,  and  no 
temptation  to  display  will  turn  him 
aside  from  his  path.  His  eloquence 
does  not  run  wild  in  tangled  luxu- 
riance, like  JjOTd  Brougham's.  Nor 
does  he  "  get  up"  speeches,  like  Mr. 
Macaulay  or  Mr.  Shiel.  There  are 
very  few  prepared  rhetorical  passages, 
but  all  IS  simple,  nervous  exposi- 
tion. Every  word  does  its  work,  and 
no  more  work  is  undertaken  than 
the  subject  requires,  or  than  can 
be  well  performed  with  justice  to  it. 
For  this  reason,  his  isolated  speeches 
will  not  excite  so  much  admiration 
as  those  of  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries. There  are  few  of  those  stnking 
paMa^  which  bear  quotation  for 
their  independent  beauty.  His  elo- 
quence must  be  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  his  whole  political  ca- 
reer ;  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, not  an  attribute  adopted  for 
display  or  distinction. 

As  a  statesman,  Lord  Lyndhunt 
must  share  with  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries the  blame  of  inconsistency. 
Where  there  is  such  e<^uality  of 
offence,  censure  ceases  to  be  mvidiotis, 
perhaps  to  be  effectual.  Lord  LynA- 
nurst,  like  his  brethren  in  the  oA- 
nistry,  was  n  conscientious  anti- 
emancipationist  in  August  1828  ;  he 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Emancipation-aot  in  April  1829.  He 
took  up  both  sides  with  equal  fidllty. 


Affain,  he  was  one  of  the  mott  pow- 
emil  and  effective  agents  of  the 
Gonservatiye  party  in  undermining 
and  overthrowing  the  Whig  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  now  one  of  the  foremost 
of  those  who  are  acting  as  a  govern- 
ment on  Whig  policy.  But  these 
grounds  of  criticism  are  beside  our 
present  purpose.  We  desire  rather 
to  estimate  nis  capabilities  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  these  are  transcendent 
Admitting  the  principle  of  expe- 
diency, a  more  efficient  exponent  of 
it,  or  one  more  able  to  carry  it  ont, 
is  not  to  be  fbund  in  the  country.  In 
B  practical  age,  he  is  eminently  a 
practical  man.  He  does  not  allow 
even  the  most  cherished  opinions  to 
-interfere  with  what  he  conceives  to 
be  inevitable  necessity.  He  meets 
political  difliculties  face  to  face,  and 
grapples  with  them,  or  acconmio- 
dates  himself  to  them,  as  the  case 
may  be.  His  facility  as  a  legi^tor 
and  a  statesman  is  only  equaUed  by 
bis  extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
the  constitution,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  and  his  matured  ex- 
perience.  His  influence  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  through  the  sway 
he  exercises  over  the  judgment  m 
the  Peers,  is  enormous.  He  hai 
realised  more  than  any  lord-chan- 
cellor within  the  memory  of  the 
present  veneration  those  large  and 
undeflned  privileges  and  powen 
which  at  the  opening  of  these  re- 
marks we  have  assigned  as  part  of 
the  unrecognised  functions  of  the 
oflice  he  holds.  He  aJso  excels  his 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  degree 
of  confidence  he  inspires  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Such  infliieDce» 
such  power,  without  direct  responsi- 
bility, would  be  dangerous,  if  in- 
trusted to  a  man  of  ordinary  mmd, 
with  ambition,  and  passicm,  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices.  But  it  hecaam 
Innocuous  in  proportion  to  the  In- 
tellectual and  (poKtieally  speakili^ 
moral  worth  of  the  holder  of  it  R 
!•  the  offtpring  of  personal  respMti 
and,  therefore,  can  scarcely  be  •<- 
corded  to  an  unworthy  or  undesert- 
Ing  object.  Its  origin  is  a  guMWi* 
tee  for  its  faarmlessncss.  If  it  ir«t 
not  deserved,  it  would  not  be  con- 
ceded. Suok  deference  and  cot* 
fldence  follow  as  an  almoit  neceMury 
consequence  in  the  case  of  tudi  aMUi 
as  the  present  lord-chanodlor  ef 
Sngiaad. 
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THE  SMUGGLER  S  DAUGHTER. 


It  -wns  a  Sunday  in  spring,  one  oi 
those  dBj9  thai  re-awakoi  lifb  and 
gladnnw  m  the  fidds  and  wooda^  and 
call  ofn  the  trgini  of  man  to  rejoice. 
Tlie  aftemoon-aerrioe  had  jnat  c6n- 
chided  in  the  Utile  cbnrch  c^  UptCHi^ 
and  the  Tillagers  were  {Kmring  fVem 
tJbic  doors,  ex&anging  fHendly  ffreet- 
lags,  uid  ineying  homewarobi  kk 
eheerM  family  groups. 

But  there  was  one  who  had  stolen 
from  the  chnrch  the  moment  the 
service  was  oyer,  harrying  across 
Ae  mye-yard  and  akne  the  lane 
to  a  boose  at  some  little  distance.  It 
was  a  young  girl^  with  a  pale, 
aazioas  ooanteumee,  and  a  step 
tremhlkig  and  unequal.  There  was 
a  sadness  in  tiie  expression  of  her 
blue  eyes  and  small  delieate  mouth 
that  ill  beseemed  her  age ;  and 
though  a  few  of  the  year's  first  prim- 
roses were  opening  on  the  warm 
bank  d  the  lane,  yet  eyen  they  could 
not  temnt  her  to  pause  in  her  hur- 
ried waiK.  It  was  not  poyerty  that 
ororessed  her,  for  she  was  neatly 
and  oomf<Mtably  ckd,  and  her  home 
wore  an  aspect  of  order  and  respecta- 
bility that  bespoke  its  owners  to  be 
far  rempyed  from  want. 

The  ffirl  hastily  unlocked  the 
door,  ana  exclaimed,  as  she  entered 
the  lonely  room, — 

"  Thank  God,  they  are  not  come 
yet!" 

She  placed  chairs  near  the  fire, 
heaped  on  fbesh  fuel,  then  passed 
ihrouffh  the  house  into  the  orchard. 
The  b!oss(»n8  were  out  on  the  apple- 
trees,  a  few  dafibdils  gleamed  among 
the  grass,  and  daisies  studded  the 
mossy  path-way.  The  young  girl 
looked  around  her;  all  was  calm, 
and  glad,  and  beautiful.  The  church- 
tower,  w^eather-stamed  and  partially 
dothed  witii  iyy,  was  seen  rising 
aboye  the  yenerable  yew-trees  that 
rarrovinded  H ;  here  aad  there  was  a 
glimpee  of  the  yillace ;  fat  away  was 
the  ny€r,  wfnding  through  meadows, 
and  Bometimes  ^den  by  the  willows 
on  tiB  iNmlai ;  «)d,  oyer  all,  was  the 
hhie  ^y,  without  a  cloud.  Leayes 
aad  bluSBOMS  woe  bursting  into  life, 
bird  ftfid  bee  were  ahea^  on  the 
wing, 
As   the   yyiagers   moyed  home- 


wards, the  ehnreh-bells  rang  a  cheer* 
fbl  pc«l,  ihaldng  the  old  tower,  and 
disturbing  the  rooks  that  had  made 
thdr  hoBMs  about  it,  and  were  now 
sending  their  clamorous  shouts  far 
on  the  eyening  air. 

\VhUe  the  girl  watched  their 
wheeling  flight,  she  heard  yokes  in 
the  lane  that  skirted  the  orchard, 
and,  a  moment  afterwards,  her  own 
name  was  called  aloud. 

**  Annie  Carr!  Annie  CarrI— are 
you  there?** 

She  ran  to  the  hedge,  and  the 
same  yoice  continued,  in  a  kind  and 
dieerf ul  tone, — 

"Come  and  walk  with  us,  my 
dear;  it  is  a  sweet,  mild  evemng, 
and  we  are  gmg  as  far  as  the  water- 
fiUl  by  the  mill.  You  can  take  tea 
with  us  afterwards,  and  we  will  bring 
you  home  at  night" 

"  You  are  yery  kind,  Mrs.  Crard- 
ner,"  she  replied;  "I  would  gladly 
come,  but  it  is  really  impossible.  1 
expect  my  father  eyery  moment,  and, 
I  belieye,  my  broUier  is  coming 
also." 

"But  they  will  not  want  you, 
Annie,'*  pleaded  a  second  speaker. 
"Do  come,  only  for  half-an-hour. 
You  look  pale  and  sad,  and  this 
loyely  eyening  must  do  you  good." 

"Thank  you,  Charles,  I  wish  I 
could ;  but  I  dare  not  come." 

"You  dare  not?"  repeated  the 
young  man. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Annie,  colouring, 
— ^"  I  mean  I  cannot  leaye  home  at 
the  moment  I  expect  my  father. 
Hark!  is  not  that  his  step?"  and 
she  listened  anxiously,  yet  not  with 
such  anxiety  as  a  chila  should  feel 
in  awaiting  the  return  of  a  parent. 
There  was  more  in  it  of  fear  than  of 
loye;  and  Mrs.  Grardner  md  her 
son,  seeing  that  their  presence  only 
added  to  her  uneasiness,  bade  her 
fiurewell,  and  passed  on.  Annie 
watched  them  as  long  as  they  were 
In  sight,  not  moying  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  her,  till  she 
heard  other  and  g^er  parties  coming 
down  the  lane.  Their  merry  laugh- 
ter grated  harsbl^r  upon  her  ear. 
She  retreated  hastily,  and  kneeling 
on  the  grass,  leaned  her  head  wtinst 
the  moss-grown  stem  of  an  old  tree. 
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The  gay  sanshine  fell  upon  her, 
flowers  were  ahove  and  around  her ; 
but  her  fair  young  face  was  bathed 
in  bitter  tears,  and  her  heart  sank 
with  a  sense  of  its  utter  desolation. 

*^It  is  idl  beautiful,**  she  mur- 
mured,— *' beautiful  and  himpj.  I 
hear  gay  ones  speaking  to  eacn  other 
as  they  go  to  their  homes.  Mothers, 
children,  sisters,  friends,  all  meet  at 
cheerful  firesides  to-niffht,  and  kind 
words  will  be  said,  and  hearts  that 
have  been  sorrowM  eased  of  thdr 
pain.  Those  thai  are  weary  and 
travel-worn  in  the  rou^  ways  of 
life  will  gather  comfort  m  the  sweet 
sanctuary  of  home,  and  go  forth 
again  strengthened  and  refreshed. 
T3ie  very  poorest  have  yet  some- 
thing to  love — something  to  hope, 
but  I,  Grod  help  me! — what  a 
home!" 

Shuddering,  she  rose  from  her 
knees,  and  walked  hastily  up  and 
down  the  orchard-path. 

"Why  is  it  thus?— what  have  I 
done  that  I  should  share  in  no  joys 
like  these  P"  she  exclaimed  at  last 
"  Why  was  I  not  a  sensdess  clod,  if 
I  was  to  live  as  I  live  now  ?  Evil 
words  are  spoken  in  my  ears — evil 
deeds  done  and  not  hidden  from  me ; 
every  womanly  and  holy  feeling  is 
trampled  on  and  despised ;  every 
warm  affection  that  would  have 
clung  to  all  that  was  good  and  pure 
turns  to  gall  and  bitterness,  corrod- 
ing my  very  heart.  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  this  ?  ** 

Again  she  threw  herself  on  the 
sround,  and  lay  there  like  a  crushed 
lower,  whose  sweet  life  of  ioy  sun- 
shine cannot  recall.  At  this  mo- 
ment two  children  passed  down  the 
lane,  and,  in  the  stillness,  Annie 
heard  the  words  they  spoke. 

''  She  said  God  had  forsaken  her,** 
fiaid  one  child,  "and  that  there  was 
no  comfort  for  such  as  she  vras.** 

"  And  what  did  he  tell  her  ?**  in- 
quired the  second  child. 

"He  said  he  would  not  comfort 
her  with  his  ovm  words,  so  he  took 
the  Bible  and  read,  *Whom  the 
Lord  loveth.  He  chastencth;*  and 
then,  *■  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted.'  ** 

The  young  voices  died  away  in 
the  distance,  but  their  words  were  as 
a  message  from  Heaven  to  Annie*s 
desolate  heart.  She  repeated  again 
and  again,  "'Blessed  are  they  that 


mourn,*  not  'Blessed  arc  the  gay, 
and  the  loved,  and  the  happy,*  but 
*  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.* 
There  is  hope,  there  is  comfort  for 
me!** 

From  the  happier  train  of  thought 
into  which  she  nad  fiillen,  she  was 
roused  by  a  loud  voice, — 

"Annie!  where  are  you?  Never 
at  your  poet,  lazy  one ! 

Other  and  hanher  words  followed, 
but  Annie  bore  them  in  sil^ice.  She 
flew  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, 
and  then  stood  ready  to  wait  wpcm  her 
father,  once  more  repeatinjz  to  her- 
self those  words  that  were  for  her  so 
full  of  encouragnnent.  Her  greet- 
ing to  her  brother  was  answered,  as 
usual,  coarsely  and  unkindly;  but 
his  rudeness  was  far  less  disagreeable 
to  her  than  the  attempted  civility  of 
a  third  person,  whom  ner  father  nad 
brought  as  a  guest.  Annie  had  seen 
thb  man  before,  and  her  pure  and 
sensitive  nature  had,  from  the  fmij 
instinctively  shrunk  from  him.  Now, 
however,  emboldened,  as  it  seemed, 
by  Mr.  Carr*s  encouragement,  he 
ventured  to  address  Annie  in  a  tone 
of  familiarity  that  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted her.  He  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  handsome  gold  chain  of  fo- 
reign workmanship,  and  endeavoured 
to  clasjp  it  round  her  neck,  saying, 
as  he  Old  so, — 

"There,  my  ^ur  one!  it  is  for 
such  as  you  that  these  things  are 
made.  You*ll  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
— won*t  you,  my  dear  ?** 

Annie  pushed  back  the  gift. 

"Nay,  my  sweet  one,**  he  conti- 
nued, "  it*s  not  often  that  gold  is  flung 
back  to  the  giver  so  scornfully.  Yon 
may  take  it  from  me — from  me,  you 
know,  my  darling !  ** 

A  loud  laugh  from  young  Carr 
greeted  this  speech,  and  Annie 
turned  trembling  to  her  father,  from 
vhom  she  had  a  right  to  look  for 
protection  from  insult.  But  he  an- 
swered her  humble  appeal  with  a 
firown. 

"Listen  to  me,  ^rl,**  he  said, 
fiercely.  "James  Bnoe  has,  bat  a 
few  cfavs  ago,  saved  your  father's 
life,  and  I  have  sworn  you  shall  be 
his  wife.  Let  us  have  no  more 
foolery  of  this  sort, — do  you  hear? 
My  words  have  seldom  been  wasted, 
and  I  reoonunend  you  to  change 
your  tone  at  once,  unless " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  md»- 
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tiaet,  but  Annie  thought  her  mo- 
therms  mane  was  mentioned,  aeeom- 
ponied  with  ominous  threats.  While 
her  father  snoke,  the  poor  ml  sab* 
nutted  in  silence  to  have  the  chain 
clasped  nrand  her  nedc. 

"There,  that's  well,"  he  conti- 
nued. '*  Don't  fancy,  becanseyou  were 
daintily  brought  up,  that  Til  allow 
any  of  your  fine  lady  airs  here. 
Cdnie,  boys,  fill  your  glasses,  and 
we^ll  drink  to  the  health  of  the  fu- 
ture Mrs.BriceI*' 

Annie  grew  very  pale,  and,  for  a 
moment,  her  senses  reeled ;  but  she 
recovereid  herself  sufiidently  to  feel 
how  important  it  was  to  her  to  pre- 
serve her  self-possession.  Her  father 
called  for  more  to  drink,  and  she 
placed  the  usual  supply  of  spirits  on 
the  table,  and  then  glided  from  the 
room.  Uurrying  to  her  own  httle 
^lamber,  she  cast  from  her  the  hate- 
fdl  diain,  and  tried  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  increasing  loudness  of  the  voices 
below  attracted  her  attention,  and, 
to  her  horror,  she  heard  a  plan  ar- 
ran^  for  the  marriage  on  the  fol- 
Jovnng  day. 

-  "  We'll  bring  her  down,*'  said  4he 
fiuher,  **<uid  tell  her  how  nicely 
we've  settled  it  all.  Annie,  my  girl, 
come  here.'* 

Finding  the  terrified  girl  made  no 
answer,  he  bq^n  climbing  the  stair- 
case in  search  of  her;  but  Annie's 
resolution  was  soon  takea,.  She 
threw  open  the  casement  and  leapt 
into  the  orchard,  aligfatine  in  safety 
on  a  grassy  mound.  When  Carr, 
haying  in  his  impatience  burst  open 
the  door,  entered  the  room,  Annie 
was  already  beyond  his  reach. 

That  night  Charles  Gardner  and 
his  mother  sat  late,  talking  of  their 
young  neighbour;  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
won  rrom  her  son  a  confession  that 
he  loyed  the  poor  desolate  Annie 
Carr.  They  were  still  in  earnest 
conversation,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  low  knock  at  the  house-door. 
Charles  rose  to  see  who  was  the 
visitor  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and, 
to  his  amazement,  beheld  Annie  Carr 
herself.  A  shaw),  as  if  thrown  on 
in  haste,  was  wrapped  carelessly 
about  her,  her  head  was  uncovered, 
and  her  hair,  heavy  with  dew,  hung 
round  her  pale  face.  Her  teeth 
chaired,  and  her  hands  were  cold 
m  ice,  and  there  was  a  wildness  in 


her  eyes  and  in  her  manner  that 
filled  her  lover  with  alarm. 

"What  ails  you,  Annie — dearest 
Annie  ?"  he  said,  leading  her  to  his 
mother,  who  placed  her  beside  the 
fire,  and  chafed  her  cold  hands. 
**  What  has  happened  to  brinsr  you 
from  your  home  at  this  hour? 

Annie's  eyes  wandered  from  Charles 
to  Mrs.  Gardner. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
a  happy  home! — kind  &oes — kind 
words ! — ^it  is  like  heaven !" 

"  Annie,"  said  Mrs.  Gardner,  "  you 
are  here  with  those  who  love  you. 
Tell  me,  dear  child,  what  ha6  dnven 
you  from  your  father's  roof  to- 
night?" 

"Ah  I  I  remember  now,"  answered 
the  poor  girl,  shudderine,  "though  I 
stopped  my  ears,  yet  I  neard  it  all. 
They  called  me  to  go  down — they 
said  that  to-morrow  I  should  be  hu 
wife!  Save  me!— save  me!"  and 
ffliding  from  her  seat,  she  sank  on 
her  knees  before  Mrs.  Crardner. 
"  Let  me  stay  here !— it  is  like  hea- 
yen  to  be  here!— do  not  send  me 
home  again ! " 

Much  affected,  Mrs.  Gardner  raised 
her,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
alarm ;  then  taking  her  to  another 
room,'  she  laid  her  in  her  own  bed, 
and  yratched  beside  her  till  Annie's 
exhausted  frame  found  rest  in  sleep. 
When  she  returned  to  her  son,  she 
found  him  in  anxious  thought  as  to 
their  future  proceedings.  He  had 
met  Carr  and  his  son  on  their  way 
home  with  Brice,  and  doubted  not 
that  the  stranger  was  the  man  se- 
lected to  be  Annie's  husband.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  many 
were  the  plans  of  conduct  proposed, 
but  there  existed  the  same  dimculty 
with  respect  to  them  all. 

"He  IS  her  father,  after  all,"  said 
Charles;  "he  will  claim  her,  and 
what  can  we  do  ?" 

After  a  long  silence,  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner said, — 

"  Charles,  I  think  a  word  of  mine 
could  prevent  Mr.  Carr's  claiming 
Annie,  nay,  I  believe  I  could  send 
him  from  among  us  for  ever." 

Charles  startS  with  surprise,  and 
his  mother  continued,  with  much 
agitation,-— 

"  I  have  for  many  years  hidden  a 
secret  which  I  thought  never  to  dis- 
olose;  but  it  is  time  you  should 
taiow  it,  and^  perhaps^you  will  blame 
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me  A>r  eoneealinf;  it  90  long.  I  must 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Carre 
came  to  lire  in  this  village.  At  firat 
they  inhabited  the  small  house  next 
to  us,  and  we  could  not  but  see  them 
often.  I  was  already  a  widow,  and 
you  were  at  school,  but  you  may 
remember  how  young  Carr  used  to 
come  here  sometimes  to  play  with 
you  in  your  holydays.  Mre.  Carr 
was  a  woman  of  high  family,  who 
had  run  away,  as  1  have  heard,  ftom 
a  miserable  home,  with  this  man. 
He  was  then  mate  of  a  trading  ves- 
sel, and  often  carried  goods,  smuggled 
they  say,  to  her  father's  house. 
Poor  thing!  she  paid  dearly  for  her 
folly.  Many  a  hard  word,  ay,  and 
many  a  hard  blow,  have  I  seen  and 
heard  that  high -bom  woman  bear 
from  her  brutal  husband.  It  vras 
little  enough  I  could  do  for  her, 
poor  soul !  but  many  a  time,  when 
he  was  out  of  the  way,  I  have  stolen 
into  the  cottage  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  her  in  her  trouble.  Annie  was  a 
baby  then,  and  it  was  a  sad  sight  to 
see  her  lie  laughing  on  her  mother's 
lap,  little  heeding  the  Mtter  teare 
that  mother  shed  as  she  looked  upon 
her. 

"The  poor  creature  never  com- 
plained, but  there  was  a  heart-broken 
look  in  her  face  that  no  one  could 
mistake.  At  last,  on  one  summer's 
evening,  I  heard  Carr's  voice  louder 
and  more  angry  than  I  had  ever 
heard  it  before.  I  was  alone,  and  as 
his  wicked  words  fell  on  my  car,  I 
grew  sorely  frightened.  Presently 
there  came  a  sound  of  heavy  blows, 
and  I  started  up  and  ran  I  knew  not 
where,  but,  in  a  few  moments,  I 
found  myself  in  my  neighbourV  gar- 
den, and,  through  the  open  window 
of  the  cottage,  I  saw  that  unhappy 
woman  on  her  knees  before  Aim,  her 
murderer,  Charles,  I  saw  the  blow 
struck — I  saw  her  fall  on  her  fece — 
he  had  killed  her.  I  heard  him  say 
so,  and  I  fell  myself  Senseless  on  the 
ground.  When  I  recovered  mv  con- 
sdonsneos,  I  was  still  there.  One  by 
one  all  the  horrore  of  the  scene  I 
had  witnessed  came  back  to  my  re- 
collection, and  I  got  up  and  listened, 
hot  all  was  still.  I  looked  in  at  the 
window,  and  saw  something  laid  on  a 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  I 
grew  faint  onoe  more,  for  I  jessed 
what  it  was;  but,  summonmg  all 
my  courage,  I  w«nt  to  the  door.    I 


fbund  it  locked,  but  I  mude  nnr  w»y 
into  the  house  by  a  large  window  lA 
the  back.  In  a  f^  moments  I  stood 
beside  the  dead ;  I  saw  the  mark  of 
the  blow  that  had  killed  her.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight,  3ret  I  bad  some 
comfort  in  thimdng  she  was  gone 
fVom  her  brutal  tyrant  for  ever.  I 
looked  for  the  baby,  but  it  was  net 
in  the  house,  and  the  boy  had  been 
already  placed  at  some  distant  sehool. 
As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  house, 
some  strange  feeling  led  me  again  t» 
look  on  the  dead  woman.  Acaih  I 
uncovered  the  face; — how  ghastly 
were  those  blood-stained  features  in 
the  dim  twilight !  While  I  looked 
upon  them,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  hor- 
ror that  increased  every  m<«ient,  I 
heard  a  step  approaching,  and  though 
I  knew  it  must  be  Carr  returning, 
yet  I  could  not  move.  He  turned 
the  key,  he  entered  the  house,  and  I 
felt  that  in  another  minute  he  would 
come  into  the  room  where  I  was; 
yet  I  stood  still,  without  the  power 
to  stir.  He  came ;  the  murderer  and 
I  stood  fkce  to  face  beside  that 
corpse." 

Mrs.  Gardner  paused  and  covered 
her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hor- 
rible si^t,  then,  in  a  hurried  tone, 
she  added, — 

"  Charles,  I  cannot— I  dare  not  re- 
member all  that  passed  afterwards. 
There  were  threats  and  curses;  I 
know  I  was  made  to  swear  a  dreid- 
M  oath  that  I  would  hide  the  truA. 
God  forgive  me  if  I  do  wrong  in 
breaking  that  vow ! " 

The  youns  man  pressed  his  mo- 
ther's hand  kindly ;  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak. 

"  The  poor  woman  was  buried,* 
resumed  Mre.  Grardner,  **  without  in- 
quiry, fbr  every  body  had  seen  her 
look  like  a  dying  woman  for  a  long 
time.  Carr  oirried  the  baby  to  an 
excellent  person,  who  had  been  a 
sort  of  governess  to  her  mother. 
Some  Hr^riuff  feeling  of  hmnani^i 
I  suppose,  led  him  to  wish  the  ehinl 
should  be  religiously  edooated." 

•«  And  for  what  a  fate  be  reservsd 
her  I "  exclaimed  Charles.  "  But  we 
shall  save  her  now,  my  dear  mo- 
ther." 

^  I  hope  so,  Charles ;  only  beware 
of  Carr,  for  he  is  a  fbarfhl  matt. 
Many  a  time  Um  he  reminded  me  fif 
my  oath." 

'^  Do  not  think  of  that  now,  mo* 
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tlier,"  intemtpted  Charles;  "you 
look  worn  Aim  exhausted.  Leave 
fine  to  determine  on  onr  line  of  con<> 
duct,  and  try  to  take  some  repose 
while  poor  Annie  is  asleep/* 

Mrs.  Gardner  consented  to  leave 
him,  and  he  remiuned  alone  to  medi- 
tate on  the  strange  things  he  had 
heard.  He  knew  little  or  the  lawS) 
and  had  had  small  experience  of 
the  turmoils  of  life.  A  native  of  a 
miiet  conntiT  village,  dwdling  on 
toe  fkrm  which  ha^  descended  to 
hina  from  a  \ot^  line  of  honest  fore* 
lathers,  and  mm  the  culture  of 
whose  few  acres  he  and  his  mother 
deriTed  a  comfortahle  subsistence,  he 
had  had  few  opportunities  for  the 
esereise  or  the  display  of  discretion 
and  firmness.  Yet  he  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  either  of  these 
qualiti&^  and  now,  while  his  heart 
bled  for  the  innocent  yet  unhappy 
^bjeet  of  his  affection,  his  prudent 
mind  carefully  weighed  every  plan 
that  suggested  itself  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  her  permanent  good.  It  was 
no  time  to  argue  Mrith  his  mother  as 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
her  conduct  in  concealing  so  long  her 
knowled^  of  Carr's  guilt.  The 
mat  object  was  to  make  use  of  this 
knowledge  now  in  the  manner  most 
beneficiaT  to  Annie.  For  her  sake, 
he  was  even  willing  that  Carr  should 
escape  the  penalties  of  the  law,  so 
lofig  as  he  dsturbed  her  no  more. 

Soon  after  day-dawn,  Charles 
crept  softly  from  his  home,  and 
walked  hastily  to  the  cottage  in 
which  the  deed  of  blood  had  been 
committed.  This  Was  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  youn^  married  pair, 
eonsins  of  the  Gardners,  and,  early 
as  it  waS)  the  young  man  was  al- 
ready at  work  in  his  garden ;  but  he 
paused  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
Charles's  visit  and  of  his  anxious 
kwks. 

••I  can  hardly  tell  you  now,** 
said  Charley  in  reply  to  ihe  latter 
question;  **but  as  to  what  I  want 
here,  I  am  come  to  ask  if  you  and 

rt  wife  will  give  us  your  assistaace 
a  lew  hours  to-day.** 
"^To  be  sure  we  will,**  was  tha 
ready  answer;   **but  what  is  it  we 
are  to  do?** 

•*I  wish  you,**  said  Charles,  "to 
drive  my  mother  over  to  Mr.  MorePs 
the  magistrate,  for  I  cannot  leave 
bwe  o^vtlf  f  aad  I  h^e»  Wilham, 


you  will  be  eonieut  ibr  the  present 
to  ask  her  no  questions  alxmt  the 
reason  of  her  gomg.  There  is  a  poor 
sick  girl  at  our  house,  not  fit  to  be 
left  to  the  rough  care  of  our  worthy 
maid-servant,  so  I  thought  I  would 
ask  Ellen  to  take  charge  of  her  while 
my  mother  is  absent.** 

William  looked  considerably  nua- 
sled,  but  he  asked  Uo  more  questions, 
and,  having  called  his  good-natured 
wift,  the  whole  party  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Mrs.  Gardner*s.  Before 
the  villagers  were  abroad,  Mrs. 
Gardner  was  already  far  on  her  way 
to  the  mamtrate,  to  make  a  depo-* 
sition  of  the  circumstances  so  long 
hidden .  Her  voung  kinswoman  took 
her  place  bende  the  half-unoonscious 
Annie,  and  Charles  remained  on  the 
watch,  expecting  Carr  to  come  and 
claim  his  daughter.  About  noon  he 
saw  him,  in  a  state  of  partial  intoxi- 
cation, reeling  along  the  highroad 
towards  the  house.  He  went  fbr- 
ward  to  meet  him,  and  was  assailed 
with  the  coarsest  abuse.  A  t  no  other 
time  could  his  high  spirit  have 
brooked  that  ruffianly  and  insulting 
language,  but  the  remembrance  of 
the  nelpless  Annie  cidmed  his  irrita- 
tion. In  reply  to  Carr's  repeated  de- 
mands concerning  his  daughter, 
Charles  said,  quietly, — 

"  Yes,  she  is  here ;  she  took  ref\ige 
with  my  mother  last  night.  You 
best  know  why  she  left  your  roof.** 

•*  Villain  I  **  cried  Carr,  "  dare  you 
tell  me  to  my  face  that  you  have 
harboured  my  disobedient  child  ?  I 
will  bring  a  mob  round  your  house  f 
I  know  your  mother  of  old —-I 
know  you,  root  and  branch !  Vil- 
lain!— base,  cowardly  viUain!  give 
me  my  child!**  He  attempted  to 
push  tne  voung  man  fVom  his  path, 
but  Charles  stmid  firm. 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Carr,**  he  said,  "  I  hava 
a  word  to  say  to  you  touching  your* 
setf— nay,  you  will  do  well  to  UsteQ^ 
for  it  concerns  you  deeply-— it  is  a 
matter  of  lilb  and  death.  You  sea 
that  road  F  Before  another  hour  hat 
passed,  a  force  will  come  along  thU 
road  to  arrest  you.** 

"Me?  —  me?  — how?  —  on  tdutt 
plea?  Itisfklse^it  is  but  a  trick  to 
^  me  away,**  said  the  ruffian,  at- 
tempting to  laugh. 

"I  wul  speak  still  more  j>lainly/* 
resumed  Charles,  as  he  pomted  to* 
wards  the  cottage  5  "hi  that  houiw 
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there  wis  a  deed  done — ha  I  y<m 
wince  at  that !  The  innoceiit  hlood 
has  cried  to  heaven  for  rengeance  at 
last,  and  the  avengers  are  on  their 
way.  You  know,  dark  and  evil  man, 
that  there  was  one  whose  eyes  saw 
the  murder  done ;  she  has  hetrayed 
your  secret,  and,  ere  this,  many  ears 
nave  heard  the  tale.  There  may 
yet  he  time  for  you  to  escape,  andf 
for  the  sake  of  your  innocent  child, 
I  have  warned  you.  Go  I— she  is 
safe,  but  you  must  see  her  no  more. 
Look  !**  and  he  pointed  again  to  the 
distant  road;  tnere  was  a  crowd 
winding  round  the  hill  towards  the 
viUage.  Carr  glanced  towards  them, 
and  then,  with  bitter  curses  on  his 
lip,  he  turned  away  and  fled.  In 
half  an  hour  his  house  was  searched, 
but  he  was  gone,  and  every  attempt 
to  track  his  flight  failed.  Enough 
was  found  among  his  papers  to 
prove  that  he  had  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  smuggler; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  his  ftight 
had  been  towards  the  coast,  whence 
he  mt^t  escape  in  the  schooner  to 
which  many  of  his  letters  referred. 
But  there  was  no  allusion  any  where 
to  the  present  situation  of  the  vessel, 
so  the  search  proved  altogether  fruit- 
less. Brice  and  young  Carr  had  also 
disappeared,  and  as  both  were  deeply 
implicated  in  the  smuggling  transac- 
tions now  brought  to  l^ht,  there  was 
little  fear  of  their  ever  making  their 
appearance  again  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  was  strange  that  Carr  should 
have  retained  a  home  in  that  inland 
hamlet.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  be- 
trayal of  his  secret,  should  he  for 
ever  absent  himself  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  he  was  aware  of  the 
terror  with  which  he  had  inspired 
the  timid  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  he  took 
pains  to  renew  that  feeling  at  every 
convenient  opportunity.  It  was  a 
quiet,  lonely  place,  too,  and  there 
were  few  to  trouble  themselves  about 
his  affairs.  He  came  and  went  un- 
questioned, and  even  unnoticed ;  and 
Annie,  whom  he  had  taken  to  dwell 
with  him  six  months  before,  on  the 
death  of  the  excellent  woman  who 
had  educated  her,  was  safe  from  mo- 
lestation in  hb  absence. 

His  property  was  seized,  and  sold 
to  pay  various  out-standing  debts, 
and  Annie  was  left  totally  dependent 
on  the  kind  friends  who  had  taken 


her  to  their  hearts  and  their  home 
in  her  hour  <^  distress.    The  poor 
girl  had  been  soothed  into  composure 
the  second  day  of  her  stay  at  the 
farm,  when  a  gossiping  neighbour 
dropped  before  her  some  hint  of  her 
UXbffr'B  guilt.    She  immediately  in- 
sisted on  knofwing  the  whole  truth, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that,  ere 
the    third    da^    had    closed,    she 
was  stricken  with  brain-fever.     For  * 
some  time  she  was  in  the  utmost 
danger;  her  delirium  was  violent, 
and  even  Charles  began  to  despair  of 
her  life.    But  at  laist  there  came  a 
blessed  change;  after  a  long,  sweet 
sleep,  Annie  awoke,  and  recognised 
the  kind  fuses  that  bent  over  her. 
Slowly  her  strength  returned,  till 
she  was  well  enough  to  leave  her 
room,  and  even,  with  Charles's  help, 
to  get  into  the  garden,  and  sit  mr 
hours  under  the  blossoming  hme- 
boughs,  watchinff,  day  by  cfcy,  the 
opening  of  the  flowers  in  the  wdl- 
stocked  borders,  and  listening  wkh 
quiet   enjoyment    to    the   summer 
sounds  tliat  filled  the  warm  air. 

*'It  is  too  much,**  she  said  one 
day,  when  the  sense  of  her  friends' 
kindness  was  even  more  than  usually 

E resent  to  her  humble  and  grateful 
eart ;  **  how  should  I  bear  to  live 
wi^out  you  and  your  kind  moth^, 
Charles?**  and  the  tears  rolled  £ut 
from  her  eyes. 

"Live  without  us,  Annie,  dear, 
sweet  Annie!**  exclaimed  Charles; 
"What  do  you  mean? — ^where  do 
wish  to  go? — what  friends  have 
you?** 

"What  friends,  Charles?  None 
— none  but  you  I  There  is  a  stain 
upon  my  name,  and  I  must  learn  to 
bear  scornful  looks  and  words.*' 

"Never,  Annie! — never!**  cried 
Charles,  eagerly.  "Do  you  not 
know,  do  you  not  feel,  that  you 
and  I  can  never,  in  this  life,  part 
again?  Does  not  your  owa.  heart 
tdl  you  that  you  are  mine — ^my  own 
beloved — my  own  wife?  Speak, 
Annie,  do  you  love  me  ?** 

Faster  and  faster  fell  Annie*s  tears, 
as  Charles  drew  her  to  his  bosom; 
but  they  were  tears  of  joy. 

"Yours!**  she  murmured;  "and 
you  do  not  despise  me,  humbled  as  I 
am?  And  I  shall  stay  here  with 
you  always  ?  And  you  love  me  ? — 
say  again  that  you  love  me !  ** 

And  Charles  said  it   again  and 
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tgiin;  and  when  his  mother  came 
to  tell  them  it  was  late,  and  Annie 
must  not  breathe  the  night  air,  she 
nw  the  young  girFs  happy,  blushinflr 
ftoe,  and  she  blessed  her  and  called 
her  her  daughter.  In  the  genial  at- 
mosphere of  that  happy  home,  An- 
nie's affectionate  spirit  expanded  like 
a  beautiful  flower ;  and  now  that  the 
fiitiire  lay  before  her,  a  land  of  hope 
and  promise,  she  gained  a  d^^ree  of 
cheerfulness  such  as  had  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  her. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  wading  were  coming 
to  a  conclusion,  a  letter  arrived  ad- 
dreaed  to  Annie,  but  in  so  rude  and 
extraordinary   a   handwritinfl^,  that 
Charles,  thinking  it  probably  had 
reference  to  Carr  or  his  son,  thought 
himself  justified  in  opening  it.    With 
much  difficulty  he  deciphered  its  con- 
tents, and  found  that  it  came  from  some 
person  living  on  the  sea-coast,  about 
azty  miles  ofl^  and  was  intended  to 
convey  to  Annie  some  information 
remctmg  her  relations.    It  spoke  of 
a  snipwr^^k,  and  of  two  men  washed 
on  snore,  one  of  whom  was  Carr; 
but  from  the  ill- written,  imconnected 
scrawl  Charles  could  gather  no  par- 
ticulars, and  he  determined  to  go 
himself  and  ascertain  the  re»l  state 
of  the  case.    He  told  his  mother 
that  business  called  him  from  home 
for  two  days,  and  attempting  to  cheer 
Annie,  who  looked  alarmdl  at  the 
announcement,  he  took  his  departure 
immediately.      On  arriving  at  his 
destination,  a  wretched  fishing  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  a  few  low  huts 
dnstered  on  the  edge  of  a  little  cove, 
be  easily  discovered  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  uid  ascertained  from  him  that 
a  schooner,  driven  against  the  sunken 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  cove, 


had  foundered  and  sunk  but  three 
nights  ]>reviously,  and  all  the  crew 
md  perished  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  washed  on  shore 
still  alive,  and  who  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  tell  his  name  and  ffive 
some  account  of  the  wreck.  This 
man  had  identified  a  body,  found 
many  hours  later,  as  that  of  his  own 
son,  and  had  directed  the  owner  of 
the  hut  to  which  he  had  been  car- 
ried, to  write  to  Annie  Carr  as  soon 
as  all  should  be  over  with  himself, 
and  to  tell  her  both  her  father  and 
brother  were  dead. 

"  Would  you  wish  to  see  the  bo- 
dies, sir  ?  "  asked  Charles's  informant, 
as  he  concluded  his  story.  Charles 
nodded  assent,  and  the  man  led  the 
way  to  his  miserable  hovel,  where, 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  the  dimly 
liffhted  room,  lay  the  two  dead  men. 
Charles  saw  that  they  were  indeed 
those  whom  he  sought,  and  turned 
shuddering  away.  He  stayed  till  the 
next  day  to  see  them  decently  in- 
terred, imd  having  bestowed  a  hberal 
gratuity  on  the  fisherman,  he  hur-> 
ried  back  to  a  diffierent  scene.  With- 
in one  little  week  Annie  Carr  stood 
beside  him  at  the  altar.  She  aflcr- 
wards  won  from  him  the  particulars 
of  his  journey  and  its  object,  but 
though  greatly  shocked  at  first,  vet 
his  unvrearied  devotion  soon  led  her 
mind  bade  to  happy  thoughts. 

Many  years  have  fled  since  Charles 
Gardner  claimed  his  bride.  Gay 
children  throng  his  home,  his  mother 
is  gliding  gently  into  an  honoured 
old  age,  and  Annie,  sweet  Annie,  is 
still  the  bright  and  loving  spirit  of 
that  happy  home.  Husband,  mo- 
ther, children,  all  **  rise  up  and  call 
her  blessed.'* 
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THE  tPtRITUAL  PERILS  OF  BRITISH  TRAVELLERS.* 


Tbiseb  is  1^  vast  deal  of  writing  and 
talking  at  present  upon  the  subject 
of  the  maternal  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  return  of  her 
children  to  her  bosom.  The  vast 
increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, by  the  coming  over  of  Irish  la- 
bourers ;  the  consequent  erection  of 
chapels  for  the  Romish  worship  in 
most  of  our  towns,  and  many  of  our 
viUiu^es ;  the  renovated  zeal  of  Rome 
itself  for  the  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  body ;  and  the  dedication  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  erection 
of  colleges  and  monastic  buildings, 
have  attracted  considerable  notice. 
It  has  appeared  that  Rome  does  not 
exist  on  tne  map  only,  but  that  it  is 
an  actual  living  thing,  having  its 
arms  and  its  instruments  pressing 
out  on  every  side,  • 

Along  with  this  has  sprung  up 
among  the  clergy  of  the  land  a  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  abstract  and 
sentimental  form  which  religion  had 
assumed  in  this  country,  through  the 
decay  of  worship  and  of  the  theology 
connected  with  it,  and  through  the 
great  influence  of  popular  preaching. 
The  freedom  of  speech  used  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  the  absence  of  all 
sense  of  authority  for  the  determina- 
tion of  controversies ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  opinions,  views,  and  im- 
pressions, in  the  place  of  a  firm  faith 
and  confidently  pronounced  "  credo, 
I  believe,"  have  excited  among  the 
graver  and  wiser  sort  an  inouiry 
into  the  grounds  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, the  powers  conferred  in  or- 
dination, the  succession  from  apostles^ 
and  a  whole  family  of  points  and 
subjects  with  which  these  are  closely 
connected.  The  origin  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church  in  England,  and 


the   historical  points  of  agreement 
and  diversity  between   it  and  the 
other    bodies    usually  classed   with 
it  under  the  general  title  of  reformed, 
have  been  meditated  and  displayed. 
The  matters  of  real    dispute  with 
Rome    have    been    separated    from 
those  which  sprang  only  from  the 
mutual  spirit  of  party,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made,  vrith  greater  or  less 
success,  to    investigate  what    thoe^ 
principles  are  which  cannot  by  either 
party  oe  set  aside  or  let  go,  without 
cutting  itself  off  from  the  communion 
of  saints.    For  a  time,  this  employ- 
ment of  men*s  minds  was  carried  on 
in  the  sacred  shades  of  our  univerd- 
ties.  'Even  then,  however,  from  the 
unfortunate    disuse    of  the     Latin 
tongue  in    the    intercourse    of  the 
teacners,  and  the  consequent  vulgari- 
sation of  all  subjects,  and  exposure  of 
all  matters  of  discourse,  however  dif- 
ficult and  perilous,  to  be  handled  hj 
babes   as  well  as  by  those  whose 
senses  are  exercised  to  discern  goo4 
and  evil,  one  did  meet  in  genenu  so- 
ciety with  some  droppings  of  that 
initial  controversy.    Questions  as  to 
prayers  for  the  dead,  validity  of  lay 
or  sectarian  baptism,  and  the  like 
matters,  were  broached  in  the  library 
of  the  layman,  were  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  pages  of  a  newspaper, 
and  even  rauja;  with  harsh  intrusion 
amid  the  gaieties  of  the  drawing- 
room.    But  now,  the  calm  and  quiet 
so  suitable  for  the  judicious  maiwge- 
ment  of  high  questions  has  entirely 
passed  away.    The  disciples  of  those 
first  inquirers  have  come  forth  fix)m 
their  learned   nursery ;    they  have 
spread    themselves,    as    clergymen, 
over  every  county ;  they  have  come 
with  their  new  zeal  among  flocks  un- 
prepared  for  any  change,  beyond, 


*  The  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  at  the  Vatican  and  St.  Jobn  Latcrao*8,  described 
and  illustrated  from  History  and  Antiquities  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Armenian  Mtits 
at  Rome  on  Holy  Saturday,  and  the  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  nt  Jerusalem.  B^ 
C.  M.  Baggs,  D.b.,  Cameriere  d'Houore  to  His  Holiness.     Rome,  1839.     Monaldi. 

Discorso  intomo  al  Primato  dei  Romani  Pontefici  detto  in  Inglese  dal  Sacerdote 
C.  Baggs.     Roma,  1836. 

Lettera  Apologetica  diretta  al  Signor  Burgeas  Copellano,  Protestante  dal  Saoer- 
C.  Baggs.    Roma,  1836. 

The  two  last  of  these  works  have  come  into  our  baods  in  their  translated  fonD> 
The  use  we  have  made  of  them  is  such  as  renders  it  of  no  consequence  to  procni^ 
the  originals,  especially  as  the  Italian  translator  is  a  person  of  unquestionable  ability 
and  fidelity. 
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foiiaps,  the  oxoitement  of  a  new  po- 
pular preacher.  The  lowness  of  re- 
agioos  habits,  and  the  indifference  to 
any  thing  more  than  forms,  for 
which  no  reason  beside  long  custom 
ii  known,  and  the  vulgar  taste  for 
exciting  sermons,  which  these  young 
priests  find  among  their  people,  serve 
to  inflame  them  still  iarther.  The 
life  of  the  university,  where  they 
have  herded  only  with  the  men  of 
their  own  sort,  and  their  bookish  ha- 
bits, have  extinguished  anjr  little 
knowledge  of  mankind  which  in 
earlier  years  they  may  have  acquired. 
To  sympathise  with  their  people,  to 
understand  and  appreciate  their 
thoughts  and  modes  of  thinking,  to 
descend  to  them,  to  be  one  with 
than,  to  be  self-denied  and  crucified 
lor  them,  after  the  examples  of  our 
Uessed  Lord  and  His  apostles,  comes 
not  into  their  mind.  They  feel 
themselves  not  so  much  sent  for  feed- 
ing the  lambs  and  the  sheep  of 
Christ  as  for  vindicating  and  assert- 
ing the  due  and  proper  mode  of  Ilis 
worship  as  the  l^hts  of  their  tmi- 
versitjT  have  unfolded  it.  Disunion, 
opposition,  faction^  hard  words,  and 
bitmg  remarks,  spring  up  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  ministry.  The  offer- 
tory, the  reading-desk,  the  turnings 
eastward  and  w^ward,  perplex  the 
meek  and  infuriate  the  headv.  Hence 
the  appeals  of  churchwaraens ;  the 
meetings  of  parishioners  in  village 
inns,  to  be  haran^ed  on  the  duty  of 
resistance  to.  their  clergyman;  the 
emptying  of  churches ;  the  8uq)en8ion 
of  charities ;  the  desertion  even  of 
the  altar ;  and,  lastlv,  the  public  re« 
proof  of  the  imprudent  pastor,  and 
the  unseemly  newspaper  publication 
of  the  bishop^s  judgment.  Nor  does 
the  evil  here  terminate ;  but  its  prac- 
tical fruits  are  perpetuated,  and 
r  through  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
The  dignity  of  the  priestly 
office  has  been  brought  low ;  the 
venexableness  of  hdy  things  has 
come  into  scorn ;  the  prestige  of  the 
church  has  been  lost;  the  spirit  of 
Ijood  order  has  Xteea  violate ;  mu- 
tmy  and  demoralisation  have  come 
in.  When  one  of  our  rash  college 
youths  has  made  a  parish  too  hot 
fbr  himself  and  has  been  removed 
by  the  judicious  care  of  his  bishop 
finding  for  him  some  sphere  where 
he  can  bcsgin  his  career  anew,  he 
leaves  the  troubled  and  cankered  peo« 


pie  to  his  successor  with  aa  inl^erit- 
ance  of  discomfort,  resistance,  un- 
graciousness, and  irritability.  The 
unlucky  successor  is  in  his  turn  glad 
speedily  to  hear  of  some  more  quiet 
preferment,  he  remains  as  short  a 
while  as  he  ean,  and  yields  the  task  of 
recovering  the  torn  and  scattered  flock 
to  some  still  more  green  and  inez* 
perienced  physician  of  souls. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  panic  has 
seized  hold  of  a  large  part  of  the 
laity,  and  of  a  certain  popular  class 
amonff  the  clergy.  One  meets  con- 
tinuafly  with  the  whisperings  of 
alarm  and  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  insidious  steps  and  the 
scattered  triumphs  of  a  sliding-in 
Popery.  Nay,  some  of  the  slow- 
moving  corporations  and  serene  re- 
treats of  dispassionate  learning  have 
felt  certain  throbbings  of  the  general 
unrest.  The  actual  number  of  those 
who  have  been  wiled  away  to  Rome 
is  confessedly  quite  trifling;  yet  in 
the  mists  of  an  alarmed  imagination 
a  host  is  seen  hovering  alter  them  on 
the  wing.  Charity  has  a  hard  fight 
against  suspicions,  jealousies,  and 
misjudgments ;  and  a  crisis  seems  at 
hand,  nay,  has  actually  arrived,  do- 
manding  the  exercise  of  a  temperate, 
firm,  and  healing  discipline. 

While  it  has  been  thus  going  for- 
ward in  parishes,  and  even  at  the 
universities,  the  world  of  periodical 
literature  has  been  still  more  violently 
agitated.  They  who  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  evil  of  dignities  have  been 
beating  themselves  against  the  bishops 
like  raging  waves  of  the  sea.  Rabid 
and  truculent  articles  have  obtained 
circulation  in  the  most  popular  news- 
papers. Even  those  who  mean  no 
evil  have  forgotten  the  names  of  re- 
verence, the  titles  of  dignity  and  re- 
spect, and  accustom  themselves  to  a 
Quakerish  plainness  of  speech.  The 
sanction  or  custom,  which  is  one  of 
the  instinctive  defences  of  morality, 
is  not  venerated ;  every  thing  must 
be  explained,  and  levelled  even  to 
the  weakest  understanding;  and  it 
stands  or  falls,  according  as  the  up- 
holder of  it  is  read^  to  render  on  the 
spot  a  reason  satisfactory  to  every 

2uestioner.  The  haste  and  impru- 
enoe  of  a  few  priests  have  thus  been 
made  the  means  of  exposing  the  de- 
gree of  ^orance  to  wnich  the  mass 
of  a  Christian  people  can  arrive,  and, 
consequently,   the   deficiencies   and 
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neglects  of  a  now  disappearing  oene- 
ration  of  the  clergy.  Meanwmle,  no 
spectators  of  this  oontroyeny  hare 
looked  on  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  Romanists,  who  see  in  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  in  the  headi- 
ness  of  the  young  zealots,  the  promise 
of  their  own  triumph ;  and  to  whom 
the  recovery  of  populous,  wealthy, 
and  ffenerous  England,  would  be  lilce 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  In 
Rome,  no  news  is  more  greedily  in- 
quired after  than  the  last  church 
news  from  England.  The  sanguine 
and  the  charitable  are  full  of  hope ; 
the  zealous  are  planning  and  specu- 
lating; and  while  those  who  have 
most  good  sense  are  dubiously  shak- 
ing the  h^id,  the  greater  part  are 
considering  whether  the  clergy  of 
England  are  to  be  admitted  one  by 
one,  or  en  masH^ — whether  the  prey 
is  to  be  sucked  in  bit  by  bit,  or  swal- 
lowed at  a  mouthAil. 

And  there  is  no  want  of  facilities 
and  advantages  for  the  Popish  prose- 
Ijrtisers.  While  the  mind  of  tne  re- 
ligious at  home  is  agitated  and 
aurmed,  and  shaken  loose  from  its 
ancient  holds  and  anchorages;  and 
while  the  superficial  and  uninstructed 
are  uncertamly  hesitating  between 
two  opinions,  a  prodigious  increase 
has  taken  place  m  the  number  of 
our  countrymen  who  visit  foreign 
parts.  There  is  a  great  and  growing 
lust  of  travelling,  and  of  residing  the 
season  at  Continental  resorts.  'Tis 
no  longer  the  mere  summer  tour,  or 
the  circle  of  the  baths ;  'tis  not  only 
the  invalid,  reluctantly  yielding  to 
his  physician's  advice,  and  seeking 
the  restoration  of  health  ;  *tis  not 
the  young  sprig,  gone  to  perfect  all 
his  points  and  exercises  of  gentle- 
manly accomplishment.  German  imi- 
versities,  with  their  superintellectu- 
alities  (a  pasture,  by  the  way,  pecu- 
liarly unfit  for  feeding  the  English 
mind  into  any  marketable  devek>pe* 
ment),  have  become  common-place. 
The  true  relics  are  all  gone  at  Wa- 
terloo. Switzerland  is  well  enough 
for  a  short  while  in  earl^  autumn. 
Its  lakes  and  glaciers,  its  hotels, 
boarding  -  houses,  and  Belvideres, 
its  chamois  ornaments,  its  horti 
sied,  and  its  Alpenstocks,  detain 
awhile ;  but  Italy  is  the  grand,  ulti- 
mate goal.  Stunff  as  by  an  aslrum, 
the  British  crowds  rush  towards  all 
the  confines  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 


mont Wearily,  with  jaded  cattle, 
they  reach  the  summits  of  the  moon- 
tain-passes  ;  whence  they  prediMtate 
themselves,  along  with  tne  catmcta, 
like  an  invading  host.  Along  their 
yearly  routes  spring  up  the  spack>us 
hotels;  the  very  roaos  grow  pbin 
because  they  tr^  them ;  their  lan- 
guage becomes  the  univer^  langua^ 
of  locomotion ;  in  all  towns  are  their 
subscription  conventicles,  and  Church 
of  England  clei^ymen  are  hired  for 
the  season  by  the  speculative  hotel- 
keepers.  But,  as  we  said  before,  the 
grand  goal  is  Rome ;  there,  for  the 
most  part,  the  various  streams  con- 
verge. And  what  seek  they  there? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  pleasure. 
What  else  would  they  be  seeking? 
But  of  what  sort  ?  Have  they  learn- 
ing, and  are  they  grnng  to  inveati- 
gate  the  points  of  doubtful  anti- 
ouity  ?  No,  not  one  among  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  Have  they  taste, 
and  are  they  going  to  cultivate  it  by 
frequenting  the  galleries?  Scarce 
one  among  five  nundred  of  them. 
To  the  gaUeries,  no  doubt,  they  ^; 
but  with  what  stupid  gaze  from  side 
to  side,  unfixed,  undisceming,  they 
move  along  among  the  marbles  of  the 
Vatican ;  and  how  thepr  sit,  with 
duteous,  languid,  imitative  admira- 
tion round  tne  Laocoon  or  ApoUo ! 
Ko,  the  great  attraction  is  the 
church.  They  must  be  at  Rome,  at 
all  events,  at  Easter.  "  The  holy 
week !  it  would  be  such  a  shocking 
thing  to  miss  that*"  There  must  he 
some  spiritual  element  mingled  in 
that  which  is  looked  to  for  the  high- 
est amount  of  pleasure.  The  re- 
ligious **  spectacle"  is  to  our  genera- 
tion superior  to  every  other  sort  of 
"  spectacle."  It  is  in  a  church,  and 
not  in  a  theatre.  The  actors  are 
priests,  not  players  or  danseuses. 
The  things  represented  are  sacred, 
mysterious,  touching!  The  excite- 
ment is  religious.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  superstitk>n  and 
idolatry ;  and  all  these  crossings,  and 
bowings,  and  tinklings,  are  very 
shocking ;  and  the  gum-flowers  and 
tinsel  are  very  tawdry.  Yet  it  is  good, 
say  they,  to  learn,  oy  beholding,  to 
abhor  such  things ;  at  any  rate,  the 
general  impression  is  solemn,  awful, 
and  salnta^.  So  say  the  moths  and 
bats  that  flicker  round  that  tempting 
light,  not  reflecting  how  perilous  tj> 
the  unarmed,  uninstruct^  heart  k 
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the  Tenr  gasiig  upon  evil.  Bat  if 
tkew  refleet  not  upon  this,  the  pope 
and  his  ekrg^  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  gain  that  is  to  be  made,  by  draw- 
ing around  them,  eren  as  beholders, 
the  iadle  and  impressible  multitude. 
With  what  eondescension,  acoord- 
in^^,  and  with  what  exenq>lary  pa* 
tioice,  they  give  a  place  of  fayour 
and  adyantage  at  all  their  cere* 
monttb  to  a  gazing,  chattering  crowd 
of  tmvForahipping,  unsTmpathising 
necttttors;  settinff  up  galleries  for 
tne  ladies,  and  allowing  the  gentle- 
Tosa  to  come  almost  dose  to  the 
hdiest  precincts  of  the  high  altar! 
How  busy  are  thdr  scouts  and  light 
troope  of  teachers,  artists,  dilettan- 
tis,  simpering,  cassocked  dandies,  and 
other  carpet  functionaries,  with  all 
the  recent  conyerts  and  fresh  sent!- 
nental  recruits,  in  giying  all  informa- 
tion as  to  times,  puces,  seryices,  and 
fimctiops,  to  the  simj^e,  unomscious 
ftrangers.  And,  lol  here  comes 
ilMth  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bam  himself, 
cameriere  dhonore  to  hu  holiness, 
and,  moieoyer,  till  lately,  head  of  the 
Endish  college  at  Borne,  with  a 
work  of  instructions  for  these  spec- 
tatmrs,  written  expressly  for  his 
countrymen,  and  ^  keeping  constantly 
in  yiew  the  present  state  of  liturfficid 
Boence  in  England.""  To  shew  how 
truly  it  Is  under  the  idea  of  a  ^  spec- 
tade**  that  these  strangers  are  in- 
yited  and  expected  to  approach  those 
ooemonies,  and  how  utterly  absent 
from  the  mind  of  the  Bomanist  is  the 
idea  of  the  possilNlity  of  their  being 
shared  in  by  them  as  the  worship  of 
Ahnigfaty  God,  the  work  is,  as  it 
were,  prefaced  by  a  few  sentences, 
onder  the  following  title,  **  Direc- 
tions for  seeing  the  Ueremonies,**  be- 
ginning thus:— — 

"  Provide  Y<rarte1f  with  a  Holy.wsek- 
\9tk,  or  Ufixio  dtlla  S$ttimana  Sania, 
Tain  care  that  your  drew  ii  according 
to  rale.  For  many  of  die  ceremonies, 
hdiM  require  tioketa  signed  by  M.  Mag. 
gioriomo. 

"  On  Pahn  Sanday  morning  the  pon- 
tiScsl  ceremoniee  begin  at  St.  Peter's 
at  about  nine  o'clock.  No  stranger  can 
Rc^ve  a  palm  without  a  permission 
i^ned  by  M.  Maggiordomo. 

"On  the  aimnoons  of  Wednesday, 
ttd  Thursday  (between  (bur  and  half- 
psit  four),  and  of  Friday  (half  an  hovr 
aoQbw),  the  ofice  of  Tencl>ra  begins  at 
the  Sutine  Chapel.  After  it  is  orer, 
3Foa  may  go  to  St.  Peter^s  to  bear  the 
TOL.  xxxn.  MO.  cLXzxyn* 


coHcUuian  of  a  similar  senriee :  where  on 
Thursday  eveotng  the  high  altar  is 
washed  by  the  caroinal,  priest,  and  chap* 
ter;  on  Friday  the  pope,  cvdindLs,  &c. 
go  thither  to  Tenerate  the  relics,  after 
Tenebne,  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  and  on 
the  afternoons  of  both  days  tne  Cardinal 
Penitentiary  goes  thither  in  state.  In 
the  erening  of  the  three  days  the  feet  of 
pilgrims  are  washed,  and  they  are  served 
at  table  by  cardfaials,  &c.»  at  the  Triniti 
dei  Pellegrini,'*  and  so  forth. 

And  so  forth.  Is  it,  then,  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  or  is  it 
only  one  of  the  **  pomps  and  yani- 
ties,**  which  all  good  Christians  re- 
nounce ?  If  the  former,  how  does 
the  chief  bishop  of  all  the  world 
reconcile  it  to  nis  conscience,  that 
the  central  and  pattern  temple  of 
Christendom,  the  sublimest  edifice 
thst  this  earth  has  sustained  since  the 
time  of  Nebuchadneizar,  should,  on 
the  days  most  sacred  to  Grod  and 
most  revered  by  every  Christian 
heart,  at  the  very  moments  of  most 
earnest  worship,  of  nearest  spiritual 
approach  to  God  which  is  permitted 
to  the  creature,  be  converted  into  a 
playhouse  ?  that  the  very  altar  which 
ne  regards  as  the  highest  altar  in  the 
whole  visible  Churcn,  and  all  that  is 
transacted  there,  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  sight  of  one  half  of  the 
faithful  assembly,  by  scaffoldings 
crowded  with  the  gay,  and,  perhaps, 
the  mocking  children  of  schism  and 
rebellion  ?  Could  tbe  thing  be  con- 
ceived, if  it  had  not  existed  f  Are 
the  desecrations  which  occur  there 
uidoioii^'n  to  him?  Verily,  great  is 
the  charit}r  of  the  Vicar  of  (Christ,  or 
small  is  his  jealousy  for  the  honour 
and  worship  of  Grod. 

But  this  by  the  way.  We  were 
speaking  of  the  facilities  offered  at 
Rome  to  the  pleasure-hunting  Eng- 
lish; of  the  zest  of  the  spiritiual 
"  spectacle,'*  of  the  traps  and  gins  set 
for  the  souls  of  the  unstable ;  and* 
truly,  at  the  bar  of  Fan<^,  of  Taste, 
of  Sense,  how  can  the  Knglishman 
or  the  Scotchman  plead  >  winning 
cause  for  the  worship  of  his  country- 
men? The  Graces,  the  Muses,  the 
fine  arts,  where  are  they  cultivated, 
and  whose  handmaids  are  they?  Are 
not  their  daily— have  not  their  sub- 
limest efforts — been  all  consecrated 
to  Rcme  and  her  spiritual  provinces? 
Has  not  she  been  the  purchaser  of 
all  such  wares?  from  of  old  the  em- 
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pofKni  oCcfTVfy  taniUe  or  inuttiii" 
able  tMDg  that  can  adorn  hamanity  ? 
Cexk  that  whidi  is  made  of  dust  toid 
which  returns  to  the  dust,  be  decked 
with  any  invention  braver  or  nobler 
than  is  already  there?  The  very  li- 
terature of  Protestantism,  its  romance 
and  its  drama,  after  the  days  of  its 
stmggk  against  Popery  were  gout  by, 
became  shallow  and  eold,  and  reached 
not  the  depths  of  the  sensitive  beag 
of  man,  wnen  compared  with  those 
which  were  wrought  ont  of  the  stuff 
Ihmished  by  the  life  and  history  of 
Pq[»kh  hunani^.  And  how  are  the 
wanderiDff  ehilcb-en  of  our  country 
to  resist  tne  charm  and  enchantment 
of  these  things?  Far  from  their 
ghostly  couBs^ors,  bold  in  ignorance, 
and  as  unprtictised  and  unsuspicious 
as  innocents,  knowinji;  nothin^^  of  the 
struggle  of  the  spiritual  agamst  the 
sensufd,  what  is  their  probable  Ikte, 
and  how  can  they  withstand  it? 
Bhall  it  be  by  insensilMltty  and  doh- 
Mmess?  So,  doubtless,  many  do 
escape.  But  the  nobler  minds,  the 
best  cultured,  those  who  are  most 
eonscions  to  all  the  chords  and  deep 
responses  of  their  own  mysterious 
bemg;  those^  moreover,  who  have 
power  to  mould  others  after  the  like- 
ness which  tlm  have  assumed  them- 
selvas,  such  shield  can  avail  them 
nothing.  Are  idolatry  and  super* 
stitjbn  so  wmatmral  to  men  ?  Is  there 
BO  proclivity  toward  them  in  human 
nature?  la  there  nothing  of  the 
human  heart  to  which  tl]HS  statue, 
tibepicture,  the  mysterious  rite  roesks, 
s^ng,  **  Bow  the  knee  and  worship?** 
If  relative  worship  of  the  visible  fur 
the  sake  of  the  invisiMe  be  indulged 
in,' or  rather  if  it  be  not  repudiatedy 
shall  the  soul  continue  insensible 
to  a  claim  of  the  visible  for  worship 
absolute  and  Px  the  sake  c^  the 
yinble  ?  If  so,  how  came  the  whole 
world  to  steep  itsdf  in  the  worship 
of  untrue  gods? 

But  there  are  some  of  our  numer- 
ous travdlers  who  are  steadfbst  iff 
their  own  minds,  and  who  oourt  free 
conversatiQi!!,  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  or  peradventure  to  tiM- 
fart  light  and  information ;  ibr  there 
IS  no  lack  of  snpmor  and  intelligent 
men  with  whom  they  may  exchwase 
then:  thoughts  —  wdl  trained,  wdl 
skflled,  picked  and  chosen  men,  to 
whom  no  weapon  of  oSenee  or  defence 
ssstrange.    To  shade  with^doiU>t  the 


preod  pewniiieni  to 
into  the  s«MitiTeeoD0Qienee»  to: 
their  opposer^s  ftith  seem  to  himstf 
the  prejadkie  of  a  mismfomed  nsBd; 
this  they  are  enming  to  do.  Their 
knowlem  of  hvman  nature  and  of 
what  wm  most  sordy  aad  {wwer- 
ftdly  move  it  is  not  acquired  m  the 
schof^s,  nor  even  in  the  intereowse 
of  human  Kfe,  but  in  the  exereiBe  of 
the  pastoral  ftmstkm,  in  the  dwmtit 
inff-room  of  the  coofesnoiial.  The]r 
wul  not  meddk  where  they  caonsi 
shake,  they  will  not  strike  wheie 
they  cannot  wosmd.  DtfRffent  men 
they  will  treat  very  diflferentK. 
Moreover,  whatever  my  do,  tkej  as 
as  a  body,  aoeording  to  a  syetem. 
Their  wcoic  is  kid  out  and  tt^jpv^' 
tioned  amonx  them.  There  is  yo«r 
joyous  and  burly  good  fdlow,  who 
would  make  you  fioey  he  had  ntw 
known  any  gpiver  em]^ioynieiit  tfasa 
that  of  ^  eating,  drinkmg,  and  bemg 
merry.**  There  is  ^ourlesiifans' 
eyed  priest,  who  is  by  way  at  I 


struclL  with  some  good  or  pknniye 
pcHuts  of  ProtestMitism,  and  whs 
Mides  you  into  an  argument,  wh«s 
he  knows  befbrdMad  that  he  caa,^ 
if  by  accident,  nske  ywi  sansihls  ef 
a  naw.  There  is  Uie  mokpamwmi 
who  occupies  with  a  sort  otrei^ptm 
awe^  as  he  leads  his  intended  yimm 
among  the  ancient  psctmea  sad 
inscrintions,  the  monuments,  asd 
nouloerinff  bones  of  the  early  ma* 
tyrs,  and  aUows  him  to  disooyor  the 
exact  likeness  ci  the  Bomidi  ritail 
and  customs,  &c  ftc,  with  those  sf 
the  purest  and  most  unqncsttee^ 
era  of  Christnn  history.  Thew  ii 
the  simpering,  sentimental  ^i<37^ 
worshipper  for  the  sentimental ;  n* 
the  severe  and  the  self-4MeasiBg  sit 
the  rqp^ulars  of  every  desirable  de^ 
gree  ofausterity.  In  short,  for  every 
character  (^man,  for  every  fenn  snt 
condition  of  the  human  spirit,  thtfc 
is  the  plausible  and  inviting  appliance* 
There  is  the  right  bait  for  evcr^fiik; 
and  your  stnugbtforward,  snapl^ 
and  guileless  man,  presuming  Ih^ 
idolatrousness  of  Borne  to  be  a  detf 
and  settled  matter,  forgetting  I^ 
what  a  hard  fight,  by  what  f<uee8  H 
intellect  and  what  stead&stneis  of 
mpirit,  nay,  rather  by  what  hdp  of 
God,  England  won  for  herself  that 
truth  and  right  liberty  which  ib* 
ex^oys,  ventures  to  plunge  into  wkit 
hi  svpfotes  to  be  calm  and  tnoA 
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dbemrion,  ntked  and  Ttihierabl«  as 
he  ifl,  wifh  the  very  mati  whom  bt  ia 
least  Q^nble  of  reaisiiiig.  And  shall 
it  be  wondered  at  that  he  ootnes  ^ 
^rounded  like  the  traveller  fidlen 
amoi^thieTesf  Wounded,  we  say, — 
m  maimed  and  crrppled  Protestant  — 
faeneeforwaid  neither  one  thing  nor 
another;  a  ikr  worse  citizen,  and  a 
fin-  mihappier  man  than  if  he  had 
become  finny  a  sound  and  downright 
F!iq>i8t.  He  fancies  himstif  a^aged 
m  a  friendly  diseossion.  Simple 
man!  Does  he  snppose  that  the 
Romanist  will  suffer  his  rdigion  to 
imirfead  itself  at  the  bur  of  hnman 
reason?  Does  he  expect  him  to 
arsne  and  reargue  for  it  ?  Of  what 
▼edue  to  that  Church  is  a  man  con- 
vinced by  arguments  ?  Is  not  such 
persuasion  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  next  reasoner  ?  Is  not  that  ex- 
altation of  the  human  intellect  the 
very  radical  sin  of  the  Reformation  ? 
Meroover,  if  an  honest  and  real  dis- 
eusrfcm  be  allowed,  how  shall  it  be 
eonducted  f  A  whole  metaphymcal 
system  must  be  unlearned  by  the 
EnglMhman,  and  another  learned, 
before  issoe  can  be  joined.  Shall 
John  Lociie  and  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas be  vaed  as  homogeneous,  and 
those  hope  to  meet  who  naye  retMhed 
kiteKectnal  manhood  under  such 
oj^MMite  training  ?  Let  any  ooe  who 
supposes  so  read  the  first  fifty  pages 
of  Mohler's  SymboUk^  and  then  per- 
eeive  how  the  most  fundamental  and 
elementary  points  of  consideration 
are  unaroSdably  seen  of  different 
lorm  and  colour,  according  to  the 
metaphysieal  system,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  whidi  they  are  ecsstem- 
plated.  If  eyer  the  Anglican  and 
the  Bmnanist  are  to  meet,  it  must  be 
in  a  r^ioD  deeper  than  that  of  their 
disdnctiye  conlesnoBS ;  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  of  a  creed  of  facts,  imt 
of  iSeiis  and  doctrinea  But  the 
truth^  is,  no  bona  fide  dtiseusBion  is 
intended  on  the  side  of  your  con- 
yersable  but  sagacioas  friend.  The 
AngKcan  need  not  take  the  trouble 
of  unlearning  his  metaphysics.  If  he 
do  not  strike  his  flag  and  silence  all 
lus  guns,  he  can  neyer  satisfy  the 
RonSmist.  He  must  nrostrate  him- 
self not  as  a  eonstruoed,  but  as  a 
yoluntary  captiye.  He  must  pro- 
strate intelleet,  will,  and  sense  itself. 
The  absolute  mastership  and  au- 
tbofity  af  the  Chureh  arasl  be  hki 


first  and  saying  idea.  AH  other  ideas 
and  beliefii  must  found  liiemselyes 
upon  that.  The  canon  of  Scripture, 
the  interpretatioa  of  Scripture,  the 
doctrines  of  it,  the  ordinances  and 
rites,  with  their  meaning  and  natnre, 
he  must  receiye  as  they  are  prescribed, 
determined,  and  graciously  imparted 
to  him  by  the  Church.  His  receptioii 
must  not  be  arriyed  at  as  a  result  oi* 
the  operations  of  his  understanding. 
He  must  accept  tiiem  with  gratitude, 
as  the  good  gifts  which  Giod*s  steward, 
the  Church,  giyes  to  him,  for  inflam- 
ing his  highest  reason* 

If  any  one  still  belieyes  that  the 
Papist  eyer  does  really  mean  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  of  his  fiuth  with  the 
rrotestant,  let  him  read  the  Disemto 
intomo  ai  Primato  dei  Ramam  Pont$» 
Jki^  with  its  appendix,  and  the  IM- 
tera  ApologtHca  of  Dr.  Baggs.  Can 
he  suppose  that  the  reasons  and  ar- 
guments there  set  fordi  are  the  rea- 
sons on  which  Dr.  Bttggi  intends  to 
represent  his  own  beuef  as  resting, 
or  on  whieh  he  would  be  amtent 
that  any  one  should  rest  theirs  f 
Can  he  for  a  moment  persuade  him- 
self that  Dr.  Baggs  was  unaware  that 
he  has  left  the  positions  of  Dr.  Bur- 
gess untouched?  True  or  untrue, 
the  positionB  remain.  Dr.  Burgess 
alone  has  been  handled.  What,  he 
has  said  has  not.  And  whether  he 
who  has  said  it  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
Ibol,  a  good  man  or  a  bad, -^  the 
only  question  touched  is  a  question 
extraneous.  It  is  plain  there  was  no 
intentk>n  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Baggs  of 
pleading  fl>r  the  Uomish  faith.  But 
an^  sort  of  writing  cdHmt  the  faith 
which  comes  short  of  presenting  it 
as  a  matter  subject  to  disputotk>n,  or 
judicable  by  the  understanding,  is 
yery  well.  It  gives  wonderful  op- 
portunity of  presenting  to  the  mo- 
dem Protestant  pointe  of  yiew  that 
arrest  him,  allegations  which  he  can- 
not at  once  find  the  means  of  dis- 
proying,  and  principles  that  seem 
more  profound  and  spiritual  tlum 
those  which  he  has  be^  accustomed 
to  haye  pressed  upon  him  as  the 
subject  of  his  faith.  He  may  thus 
be  shaken  in  mind  and  prepared  for 
tlut  surrender  of  his  personal  inde- 
pendence and  rec^nsibility,  which  is 
essential  to  so  much  as  the  com- 
mencement of  real  instruction  in  the 
Bomish  fiuth. 

Another  eyidence  of  our  assertion 
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b  the  fiiei,  that  when  an  Endkhman 
has  got,  ai  he  aappotes,  mmi  the 
convenatioa  or  the  Dooks  of  one,  a 
real  statement  of  the  viewa  of  the 
Church  of  Borne,  if  he  state  these  to 
another,  however  exactly,  however 
much  in  the  very  langnaae  in  which 
they  have  been  exnounaed  to  him, 
he  will  most  certainly  find  that  they 
are  repudiated  by  this  other.  Pur^ 
tory,  for  instance,  or  the  invocation 
of  the  dead  saints,  or  the  use  of  (nc- 
tures  and  images,  or  the  nature  and 
efiects  of  canonisation,  let  him  take 
the  intelligent  information  of  one 
person  on  any  of  these  subjects,  he 
will  find  it  disowned  by  aoother; 
let  him  adduce  in  oonfinnation  the 
paragraphs  of  a  book,  "  That  book  is 
df  no  authority"  is  the  immediate 
answer  he  will  get.  He  is  ready  to 
persuade  himself  that  there  is  no 
fixed  dogma  on  the  subject ;  whereas 
the  trum  is,  that  for  a  man  in  his 
posture  not  one  of  all  his  informers 
nas  any  intention  of  disdosinff  a 
dogma.  Only  on  his  knees  shall  he 
hear  it ;  only  when  he  is  a  broken- 
down  and  prostrate  man  shall  his 
discipleship  commence.  And  then, 
when  it  has  commenced  he  will  gra- 
dually become  aware  of  the  exoteric 
character  of  all  that  he  has  hitherto 
heard.  While  the  object  was  merely 
to  invite  and  allure,  or  to  cast  into 
donbt,  uncertainty,  and  trouble,  no- 
thing obnoxious  to  the  reason  or 
sense  was  pennitted  to  come  forward 
in  any  prominency.  The  points  <^ 
common  agreement,  the  tasteful,  the 
elegant,  the  touching,  the  venerable, 
the  humane,  stood  in  the  foreground, 
and  shaded,  at  least,  if  they  did  not 
hide,  what  might  have  repelled.  But 
with  the  humiliated  proselyte,  on 
whom  the  grrasp  of  mastery  has  been 
efiectuall^r  laid,  it  is  different  He 
has  lost  his  hold  of  the  just  medium, 
in  which  the  authoritvof  the  Church 
and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties 
which  God  gave  to  the  individual 
are  seen  in  harmony.  The  authori^ 
of  the  Church  has  come  to  supersecte 
the  use  of  reasons ;  the  authority  of 
tiie  Church  is  the  answer  to  all  ob- 
jections, questions,  and  difficulties. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  further  occa- 
sion for  softening  or  keeping  out  of 
view  any  doctrine  or  any  demand  of 
the  Church.  For  instance,  during  the 
first  period,  the  regard  of  theblessed 
Yirgm  was  spoken  of  only  as  rea- 


sonable, as  ffood  feeling,  as  admira- 
tion of  Gous  condesoenaon  to  the 
human  creature,  uid  of  his  grace  to 
an  individual.  It  was  somethiitf 
aesthetically  amiable,  and  the  little 
expressions  of  that  regard  by  bowing 
down  at  her  ^cture,  or  otherwise, 
were  only  earnest  ways  of  doing  a 
light  thing,  shewing  with  the  body 
the  SKitiments  of  the  heart,  and  at 
the  worst  a  sort  of  Eastern  warmth ; 
but,  after  the  proselyte  is  won,  it  is  a 
worship,  it  is  an  ascription  to  the 
creature  of  divine  attributes,  it  is  not 
a  thing  indifferent,  but  a  thing  of  ob- 
ligation ;  not  a  high,  but  an  ordinary 
act  of  piety ;  a  thing  as  conatuial 
to  a  Christum  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  pronouncing  of  the  Creed, 
or  the  keeping  of  t&  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Yea,  an  ordinance,  a 
means  of  grace  and  a  lii^c  of  the 
chain  between  the  Creator  and  His 
creatures.  Stating  it  at  the  lowest, 
if  not  an  act  of  piety,  it  is  an  act  «i- 
joined,  demanded,  and  therefore  a 
proof  of  the  obedience  of  alL  So  of 
the  invocation  of  Saints,  it  is  at  first 
but  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  or  poetry,  an 
enthusiastic  but  harmless  apostrophe. 

Do  not  we  find  it  in  that  form  io 
the  earliest  fathers  ?  Do  not  Pni- 
dentins  and  the  Christian  poets  fol- 
low the  dictation  of  the  most  pure 
and  unsophisticated  nature  while  th^r 
supplv  us  with  innumerable  examplei 
of  It  r  Nay,  are  not  some  of  the 
finest  passa^  of  ancient  and  modem 
eloquence  mvocations  of  this  sort? 
Witness  the  noble  burst  of  Cicero 
(pro  Milone,  xxxL), '  Vos  enim,  jam 
Albani  tumuli  atque  lud,  vos,  inquam, 
imploro  atque  tester,  vosque.  Alba- 
norum  obrutie  arae,  saerorum  populi 
Bomani  sode  et  sequales,*  &c  An 
ardent  soul  wfll  never  hesitate  to 
address  even  inanimate  objects.  St 
Andrew  is  said  to  have  Idssed  the 
cross  on  which  he  suffered,  St  iWs 
the  birth-place  of  our  divine  Lord; 
and  theirs  were  words  of  love  to  God, 
and  not  words  of  idolatry. 

After  this  who  would  decline,  if 
desired,  to  join  in  reciting,  as  on  ce^ 
tain  days  is  done,  according  to  Dr. 
Bagga,  the  "Our  Father,^  "Hail 
Mary,"  "Gloi^  be  to  the  Father," 
and  other  beautiful  prayers,  sudi  a8»^ 

"  Gesu,  Giuseppe,  Msria, 
Vi  dono  il  caore  e  ranima  mia 
Gesd,  Giuseppe,  Maria, 
Aansteteci,  neirultima  agooia,''  &e* 
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And  when  along  bo  inYiting  a  road 
yoa  bave  ^  so  fkr  as  this,  you  can 
find  nothinff  objectionable  in  the 
ocmdnfoon  of  the  CJonndl  of  Trent, 
that  it  is  a  nseftd  and  sood  thing 
to  inYoke  the  saints  with  suppUca' 
Honsj  and  to  have  recourse  to  their 
prtLjenj  their  aid,  and  protection,  to 
the  end  of  obtaining  grace  of  God, 
eqpedally,  as  the  same  article  takes 
care  to  add,  that  this  is  obtained,  after 
all,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  he  alone  is  our  Be« 
deemer  and  Saviour. 

The  English  translator  of  Mdh- 
Ur^9  SymboHk,  in  speaking  of  the  Ca- 
th<^  portion  of  German  literature 
during  tiie  last  eighty  years,  into 
which  portion,  by  some  singular  hal- 
lucination, he  has  contrived  to  thrust 
some  eminent  Protestant  writers, 
qpeaks  thus  of  Novalis : — 

"  Of  the  genius  of  Novalis,  who  was 
CQt  olF  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty- 
nme,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence; but  it  may  be  asserted  that,  if 
inierior  to  his  illastrioos  friend  (Fried- 
rich  Schlegel)  in  solidity  of  judgttent,  he 
was  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  depth 
of  understanding,  and  with  even  higher 
poetical  imagination.  His  writings  in 
prose  and  in  poetry  exhibit  a  mind  in- 
stinctirely  Catholic,  wrestliDg  with  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  a  Protestant 
education.  His  tender  piety,  wfaiob, 
among  other  things,  frequently  exhibited 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  doTotion  to  the 
glonoos  Mother  of  God,  unique  perhaps, 
among  Protestant  writers,  stamped  on  all 
his  poetical  conceptions  a  character  of 
indeecribable  purity.  And  had  his  bril- 
liant  career  not  been  so  speedily  termi- 
nated, he  would,  under  the  patronage  of 
that  powerful  advocate,  have,  m  all  pro- 
babilkv,  reached  the  temple  after  which 
he  had  so  fondly  yearned." 

Of  certain  disciples  of  F.  Schl^ 
henys: — 

''They  were  led,  partly  by  esthetic 
studies,  partlv  by  historical  researches 
and  pfailosopoio  speculations,  to  follow 
the  noble  example  (of  embracing  the  Ca- 
tholic fiuth)  which  Schlegel  had  set.  As 
the  avenues  that  led  to  the  old  Egyptian 
temples  were  bordered  on  either  Bide  by 
representations  of  the  mysterious  Sphinx, 
so  it  vras  through  a  mystical  art,  poetry, 
and  philosophy,  that  many  spirits  were 
then  conducted  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
true  chnrdb*' 

So  much  for  the  elegant  and 
flowOT  path  along  which  the  unwary 
are  alhired  to  that  sdiool  whose  first 
real  lesson  is,  "  Cease  firom  your  own 


judgment,  surrender  reason  and 
ccmsdence  to  the  guides  who  shall 
be  given  to  you.**  We  had  a  good 
deal  more  to  say  for  the  purpose  of 
disabusing  our  travelling  coimtrymen 
of  the  false  idea  that  anv  B^oman 
Catholic  priest  or  layman,  how  open 
soever  he  may  seem,  and  how  ready 
soever  he  be  to  enter  into  their  feel- 
ings, to  meet  their  inquiries,  or  even 
to  argue  about  pofaits  of  faith  or 
I>ractice,  ever  has  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  pleading  for  his  religion,  or 
submitting  his  faith  to  their  judg- 
ment ;  but  our  limits  forbid  it.  We 
must  now  notice  a  few  circumstances 
and  facts  that  render  our  present 
race  of  educated  Englishmen  more 
liable  than  some  former  ones  to  fall 
into  those  snares  which  may  be  laid 
for  them. 

The  political  discussion  of  the  re- 
lations (^  the  state  to  its  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  the  demand 
which  statesmen  have  considered  it 
necessarv  for  themselves  to  yield  to, 
of  establishing  a  principle  of  reli- 
gious indifferentism  as  a  fundamental 
one  in  all  questions  of  domestic  go- 
vernment, have  naturally,  in  many 
minds,  produced  a  d^rree  of  religious 
neutrality  and  indifference  in  per- 
sonal feelings  and  character.  The 
safeguard  of  habit,  of  traditionary 
opposition,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  pre- 
judice, has  been  wonderfUly  removed 
from  the  British  mind.  There  is 
even  with  some  a  revulsion,  an  ex- 
travagance of  liberality  proportioned 
to  the  ignorant  blindness  of  that  an- 
tipathy which  the  same  mdividuals 
had  formerly  cherished.  Our&thers 
are  pitied  as  having  been  weak  men, 
whose  sufferings  and  blood  a  little 
enlargement  <h  mind  would  have 
saved.  Luther  himself  begins  to  be 
set  down  as  a  rough  man,  and  as, 
probably,  a  headlong  voluptuary. 
Political  liberty,  the  right  of  every 
one  to  think  and  speak  as  he  pleases, 
irresponsibility  of  men  for  theur  opi- 
nions, these  are  reckoned  the  great 
things  achieved  by  the  Beformation. 
As  fer  its  protest,  throuffh  jealousy 
for  God*s  truth  and  worship,  against 
superstition  and  idolatry,  that  passes 
but  for  the  zeal  of  fools.  The  libe- 
ration of  conscience  fh>m  false  and 
la1xNrk>us  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  gospel  of  for- 
giveness for  miserable  men,  is  no 
gieat  affair.   Of  course,  such  liberal- 
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minded  penons,  m  tiiqr  are  Tcry  ig^ 
norantf  and  tre  in  fikct  prepoMened 
by  no  relijgion  at  all,  are  peeoliarly 
liable  to  disoover  in  thdr  interooune 
with  people  whote  style  and  religiom 
bearing  they  have  been  nnaccns- 
tomed  to,  that  the  Roman  Cathdie 
has,  after  all,  jgot  something  to  say 
for  himself.  This,  no  daaU,  is  the 
secret  of  that  fadhty  with  which 
such  men  as  those  Germans,  of  whom 
we  have  already  made  mention,  were 
recovered  to  the  Bomish  persuasion. 
Again,  eren  with  those  who  have 
as  yet  esei^ed  from  this  dissdnte- 
Bess  of  mind,  there  is  an  in- 
credible amonnt  of  ignorance  as  to 
what  Popery  and  the  Papacy  really 
are — ^witness  the  revdation  of  men's 
icnoranoe  which  has  been  made  in 
the  late  "  surplice  and  offertory**  dis- 
putes. The  radwess  of  a  few  vicars 
and  curates  has  brought  out  this  (we 
hope)  salutary  disclosure.  It  is  not 
the  Ignorance  of  a  few,  nor  <£  a 
party,  but  of  almost  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  speak  thdr 
mind.  What  real  aoquaintanoe  with 
Popery  can  those  possess  from  whom 
has  come  this  loud  and  effectual  cry 
against  bowings,  crossings,  surplices 
and  credence-^ables  ?  What  fitness 
can  they  have  for  encountering  it 
even  passively  in  those  countries 
where  every  act  and  prindfde  of  hu- 
man life  is  impregnated  with  itP 
Their  only  defence  must  be  vulgar 
prejudice,  or  eLae  levity  and  ineli- 
gion.  An  open  and  ingenuous  mind 
ever  conceives  a  pov^rful  attach- 
ment to  those  through  whom  such 
knowledge  has  come  to  it  as  it  ^eels 
to  be  solSi,  substantial,  positive,  and 
irrefragable.  How  much  of  such 
knowledge  must  the  mass  of  our  mo- 
dem British  Protestantism  be  hMe 
to  reodve  at  the  hands  of  any  discreet 
and  intelligent  member  of  the  Rom- 
ish Chur<£,  even  although  he  touch 
upon  nothing  but  such  tluags  «s 
Rome  and  Canterbory  hold  in  c<Mn- 
mon.  Why  wonder  at  the  number 
of  our  countrymen  who  embraoe  the 
Romish  fiuth?  Why  be  excited  and 
«ngiy  at  it  ?  Batlier  be  angry  and 
•sMuned  that  the  people  have  be^i 
JO  poorly  prepared  Dy  sound  instnio- 
tton,  and  that  the  pe^le  should  have 
lost  the  good  habit  of  desiring  in- 
jtmction  and  of  receiving  it  with 
the  simpUeity  and  obedience  <tf  dis- 
eipleship. 


Thetndli  is,  that  the  B^aey  has 
become  to  ns  Englishmen  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  history.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  it  has  ail  the  fiseble- 
ness  and  obscurity  of  tradition.  It 
has  become  almost  a  popular  myth. 
What  the  traditions  alxmt  Canute 
or  King  Alfred  were  fifty  yean  fps 
are  now  Ihe  histories  of  Trent,  Eiqg 
Philip,  or  Cranmer.  Even  Land  has 
dimly  sunk  beneath  the  horison  of 
realities.  Tlie  crowd  of  ur^^it,  im- 
mediate, mighty  interests  which,  widi 
uniformly  accelerated  increase,  the 
last  hundred  years  have  seen  come 
forward  upon  the  stage  of  faumaa 
observation,  have  jostled  into  nidiei 
and  obscure  comers  the  more  ab- 
stract and  spiritual  efforts,  and  ex- 
periences, and  achiev^nents  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  eentuiies. 
Old  Fox,  whose  folios  were  once 
thou^t  worthy  of  being  chained  in 
churdbes  for  the  perusal  of  all  — 
(M  Fox,  his  histories,  his  Vera  EM- 
gies^  and  his  S^fUogisnu^  are  aliiQe 
foigotten.  And  so,  for  want  of  the 
true  idea  of  what  Popery  is,  any 
thing  is  taken  fbr  it  tiiat  savonrs  <x 
anthority,  rule,  guidance,  instruc- 
tion, of  ffoing  before  and  command- 
ing to  follow.  With  the  most,  what- 
ever exceeds  a  meagre  sur&oe  doc- 
trine, with  its  corresponding  duties 
of  the  mint,  anise,  and  aimrain  sort, 
is  forthwith  denounced  as  P<^>eiy; 
and  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  the  reality  riiould  fill  eveiy 
pious  breast  is  transferred  to  a  mere 
mia^mtion. 

Wilii  many,  Christianity  and  & 
Churdi  are  treated  as  though  th^ 
were  creations  of  the  human  win, 
variable  in  substance,  in  form,  and 
in  action,  with  the  variations  of  men, 
to  be  transformed  by  ^le  gadus  and 
humour  of  each  people,  elimale,  or 
oentury, — a  vane,  and  no  moce,  tiiat 
most  turn  as  the  wind  turns.  And 
whoi  any  positiveiiess,  fijatr,  or  aa- 
Hiority,  is  fbund  in  it,  le^witii 
their  cue  is,  to  take  down  the  old 
and  rusty  vane  and  set  up  another. 
With  all  but  a  few,  Christianity  n  a 
thing  they  are  interested  in,  not  ss 
an  acquisition  of  their  ^wn,  but  ss 
an  inheritance;  and  the  Church  is 
one  of  those  venerable  institutions  to- 
wards which  they  cherish  a  sentimaoit 
of  lovalty,  to  wmch  they  dauve,  and 
which  tliey  wiU  do  all  things  tojcon- 
serve;  but,  as  an  etomal  iabric  and 
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ooDstitntion  of  God  himeelf;  the 
same  to  all  agpes,  nations,  and  climes, 
and  haying  in  it  His  presence  and 
potency,  they  do  not  maintain  it. 
To  the  holdness  and  faith,  therefore, 
of  a.  Romish  proselytiser,  to  his  su- 
perior knowledge,  and  his  loftier  zeal, 
what  advantiu^es  are  not  giren,  and 
in  what  naked  ynlnerahleness  do  not 
the  thousands  of  onr  open-hearted 
countrymen  fling  themaelyes  into  ^e 
midst  of  those  who  long  to  sudce  « 
spoH and aprey  of  them? 

Very  dirorently  situated  were  the 
early  generations  of  the  reformed 
churches.  They  eomlHiied  that 
knowledge  of  the  church  as  a  baild- 
ing  of  God,  and  that  reverence  for  it 
which  the^  had  been  tnuaed  to  in  the 
F^pa^,  with  a  keen  recollMtkmof  the 
miseries  of  that  prison-house  out  of 
which  they  had  esei^ed.  It  was  not 
the  persecutions  of  the  Bomish 
Church  which  they  fled  from  a&d 
abhorred.  Persecution  is  not  essen- 
tial to  Romanism,  nor,  as  aU  histcHT 
informs  us,  is  it  peculiar  to  it.  It 
was  the  oppression  of  the  human 
eonsdenoe,  the  misery  of  a  soul  to 
which  divine  peace  was  refoiod,  ex- 
cept upon  terms  that  were  pre^^^naat 
with  perpetual  uncertainty ;  it  was 
the  Btealmg  of  God*s  gift  to  man- 
kind, and  shutting  men  up  whom  He 
had  made  free,  in  a  sort  .of  apiritnal 
penitentiary  with  its  penal  and  ezpi- 
atoiy  kbour ;  this  was  wlwt  made  m^ 
digoatbn  live  in  them,  Uiis  had 
planted  in  their  breasts  etamal  and 
mextinguishable  abhorrence.  Such 
children  of  tiie  Reformatioa  could 
stand  against  the  world.  But 
ours! 

And  who  shall  help  and  stand 
1^  them,  who  shall  worm  and  fortify 
them?  Is  it  our  chaplains  in  for- 
eign cities,  at  the  batns,  the  $wis8 
boarding-houses,  and  other  plaoes  of 
British  resort  ?  We  think  soaeqely. 
Neither  is  it  your  domeHtio  tutors 
and  university  scholars.  They  are 
iu  as  great  pml  as  any.  Nknt  your 
parsons  in  pursuit  of  health  for 
their  wives  and  children;  still  less 
your  stout  Orange  ckrgy  &9m  the 
eloquent  Hibemia,  who  scatter  about 
theur  winged  »nattemw  i^jwust  the 


mother  of  harlots.  Nor  is  it  your 
earnest  preachers,  who  use  the  Ens;- 
lish  pulpit  in  foreign  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  denyins  priesthood  in  the 
Church,  baptiffEnal  regeneration,  and 
other  vitals  of  Christianity.  None 
of  these.  See  in  the  pamphlet  against 
Dr.  Burgess  how  feebly  even  his 
well-known  l^aminf  and  manly  logic 
have  qualified  him  for  a  champion  of 
the  titith.  What  can  men  ao  who 
are  in  a  Hdse  position  ?  What  has 
Canterbunr  or  all  its  clergy  to  do 
at  Nice,  Jsmfies,  or  Rome  ?  Is  not  a 
man  in  such  a  position  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  most  primitive  canons,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  an  ecclesi- 
astical falsity  ? 

Or  shall  the  shaken,  distracted, 
half-cony^tsd  subject  of  Romish 
arts,  eorrespond  by  letter  with  the 
noted  preac»ier  of  London  or  Edin- 
bunrh, — with  the  orator  of  Exeter 
HaUP  Ahtt!  the  reply  of  the  dear 
man  is  full  of  affection,  of  zeal,  of 
horror.  But  of  how  little  more! 
His  voice  of  uninstructed  prejudice, 
his  reasonings  of  frailest  gossamer, 
his  smtimflnfa  of  exaggerate  enmity, 
have  done  more  ^an  all  the  Romish 
Insimiations,  ingenuities,  and  glimpses 
of  solid  instructioD,  to  accelerate  the 
unfavoiurable  result,  and  have  fixed 
for  ever  the  resolution  of  the  neo- 


[ow,  then,  shall  the  evil  be  reme- 
died? Oily  by  laying  open  i^ain 
the  real  foundation-stones  of  Pro- 
testantism; by  sending  all  to  school 
again ;  by  instructing,  not  the  poor 
only,  but  the  rich;  and  by  putting 
every  man  in  a  condition  to  render  a 
fair,  scdid,  and  real  answer  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him :  or  else,  by  some 
means  or  other,  reaching  such  larger 
and  more  heavenly  instruction  as 
shall  go  deeper  than  Protestant  and 
Romiw,  and  b^  which,  the  true  idea 
of  the  ccMumunion  of  saints  being  at- 
tained, our  countrymen  may  be  set 
free  to  won;hip  with  the  baptised 
wherever  titty  nnd  them,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  really  Catholic  Church 
imder  all  the  various  disguises  and 
disfigurements  which  the  fraflty  and 
vrickedness  pf  man  have  brought 
upon  it. 
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HHTMES  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  IIIGHLAKDt. 

V. 
AS  OLD  MA1I*S  8T0KT  Or  THB  FOBTT-riTB. 

Oh,  bonny  are  the  Cloven  hills 

By  Forres  town  that  lie, 
As  brothers  guard  a  sister  fidr 

Who  grows  beneath  their  eye ; 
Fair  Forres  of  the  sunny  streeti^ 

Far  glancing  o*er  the  deep, 
Where  old  Ben  Wywis  shakes  the  snowi 

From  off  his  winter  sleep ! 

Fair  Forres,  glorious  sight  was  mine 

Ere  yet  from  childhood  grown« 
That  army  of  red  Highlanders, 

Whose  march  shocuL  £ngland*s  throne. 
The  shout  of  men,  the  tramp  of  horsei 

Came  sounding  on  our  ears, 
A  group  of  boys  who  sat  in  school. 

We  sprang  and  joined  the  cheers. 

The  quiet  streets  were  all  astir 

With  tartans  gay  bespread, 
The  meanest  clansman  walked  a  king, 

So  haughty  was  his  tread. 
And  with  them  gallant  cavaliers 

Aiid  chiefs  of  old  renown, 
While  woman's  hand  and  woman's  voice 

Gave  welcome  through  the  town. 

Before  them  rode  a  lovely  youth. 

His  cheek  as  maiden's  flur. 
And  all  adown  his  corslet  plate 

Fell  curling  yellow  hair ; 
Upon  his  breast  a  diamond  star — 

But  brighter  shone  his  eyes 
To  mark  his  people's  loyalty, 

Their  love  and  glad  surprise. 

I  shouted  fbr  the  Chevalier, 

But  in  my  cap  di^praoed 
The  adverse  baoge  of  Hanover 

Our  Whiggish  dame  had  placed. 
How  knit  the  Ghid  thdr  brows  at  me! 

I  sobbed  and  shrank  away ; 
The  Stuart  emblem,  snowy  white, 

Had  empire  fbr  that  day. 

My  mother  snatched  the  Whig  cockade 

And  cast  it  in  the  flame, 
"  Well,  bdy,  thy  Cumming  blood  mar  mount 

To  own  that  badge  of^ame; 
Thev  deck  them  as  for  bridal  feast 

Who  charse  for  prince  and  land ; 
Now  Heaveir  s  applause  attest  the  cause, 

Tb^  Father's  fii  the  biiKir 
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But  woe  for  sunny  Forres  town  I 

And  woe  for  Scotland  wide ! 
Three  days  beheld  that  brave  array 

Cast  down  from  all  its  pride, 
Slaughter,  and  flight,  and  hot  pursuit, 

And  plunderedliomes  and  ruin ; 
O  Fate !  that  pulse  of  loyalty 

Should  be  true  hearts  undoing! 

Again  the  streets  were  all  astir, 

Kind's  troopers  rough  and  wild 
Filled  numble  cot  and  lordl;^  house, 

And  swore  at  wife  and  cmld. 
Into  my  mother's  helpless  home 

They  rode  with  greeting  small. 
And  stabled  twenty  chargers 

In  our  stately  dming-hall. 

Unwelcome  change !  for  loyal  toast, 

For  courtly  feasf  s  parade. 
The  champ  of  bit,  the  neigh  of  steed, 

The  flasn  of  threatening  blade. 
We  children  in  an  upper  room 

Together  huddled  sate, 
And  wondered  at  the  soldien'  arms 

And  headrened  to  their  prate. 

It  was  but  like  a  jest  to  us, 

A  game  of  feats  exciting  ; 
But  nopekflBly  our  mother  went 

While  we  saw  nought  affrighting. 
Death— ^ettth,  the  word  on  every  tongue, 

Our  &ther*s  fkte  unknown ; 
Danger  in  every  £iice  she  met 

And  doom  in  every  tone. 

One  night  we  laid  us  down  to  sleep, 

But  could  not  sleep  to  hear 
The  horses  grinding  at  their  com. 

The  noises  were  so  near, 
When  stealthilv  the  door  was  moved, 

And  stealthily  alone 
A  woman  crept  across  the  floor. 

An  aged  b^gar  crone. 

We  hid  beneath  the  coverlet, 

But  to  our  beds  she  came^ 
Fell  weepine  on  our  shrinking  nec^s, 

And  call*a  us  each  by  name ; 
Our  other's  voice,  and  such  disguise! 

We  laugh'd  in  childish  glee. 
"  Now  hush  ye,"  said  the  beggar  crone, 

''  Ye  would  not  murder  me  r 

I  am  your  &iher,  thus  reduced 

In  rags  to  crouch  and  crawl. 
Foes  in  mine  ancient  dwelling-plaoe 

And  hones  in  mine  hall ; 
No  longer  mine— nor  home  have  !« 

Nor  shelter,  save  the  degp ; 
Qyie  kisB,  my  children,  ere  1  go. 

One  ueMaDg,  turn  iDd  sleep  r 
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Ab  !  bitter  was  bis  partus  kiss, 

The  last  that  father  ^v«v 
He  wandered  on  the  Hwblaod  bills 

Till  he  (XHiId  reach  t£e  ware ; 
Far,  far  in  Maryland  be  died, 

Heartbrdcen  for  bis  king ; 
And  we  were  left  in  ]^uij. 

That  base  contenuied  Uung. 

In  sleep  alone  that  b^gesr  ocone 

Oil  weeping  o'er  jEnebends, 
But)  widow*d  mother,  never  more 

Betum'd  thy  fnead  of  friends ; 
And  never  more  throngh  Forres  town 

With  tartaned  clans  oeside, 
With  pipe  and  cheer,  and  tnuDCiet  dear. 

Shall  Charlie  Stuart  ride. 

I  who  had  then  bat  sununers  mx^ 

Am  now  a  white-hair'd  man. 
Have  seen  the  crown  thrioe  banded  down 

In  reooUection's  span ; 
The  sceptre  cast  to  stnuifler  bands* 

Transferred  the  right  cuvine ; 
The  Stuart  cause  an  old  man's  tale, 

Extinct  the  Stuart  line  2 


VI. 

TH«  CAWS  or  C4fJSSIB. 

[These  caves,  on  the  Moray  coast  near  £%ia,  w«m  in  old  times  a  noted  resort  of 
smogglers  and  pirates.  They  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  along  a  face  oi 
steep  cliffs,  and  are  many  of  thesa  ipaoeassiblo  ai  oeitaia  states  of  the  tide.] 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie  I 

Familiar  friends  of  min^ 
They  saved  my  neck  from  the  bangmanV  rope 

In  the  wild,  wild  days,  las^gsyne* 
Many  a  time  we  sat  and  suqk, 

Or  slept  in  our  stormy  nich^ 
When  the  breakers  over  the  rocks  were  flung, 

And  the  nkjit  was  black  as  pikiL 
A  daring  band  of  snuu;elei9S  w^ 

Andltheebief^^aSC 
We  have  held  good  sport  «v4  levelry 

Jj^  yoja  surf-beaten  ball  \ 
We  had  letters  of  maique  fbom  our  Jimn  right  hand, 

fW  warraiM^  we  asked  bu;t  will, 
With  laces  rai;e,  with  nm&f^  £ur9 

The  sandy  caves  to  fill. 
At  low  ebbntide  our  costly  prk? 

In  the  darkest  edJs  we  d  stow. 
For  those  ^saggy  eaves  at  the  heeigbt  of  the  waves 

Were  impregnable  to  foe. 
And  the  bark  toat  4iteaed  us  aoour^d  the  deep 

While  we  within  would  dine, 
Safe  in  the  Caves  of  Cansaie, 

From  itie  fieree  puiwita  Jai^^iysie. 
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The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  CMine  I 

Full  fifty  vean  have  i^ed 
Since  I  wa^'d  la  them  ane  dreaiy  i%ht 

Beside  a  eomrade  dead« 
The  wind  had  sank,  the  vauk  wis  daric» 

And  at  every  bncUh  I  drew 
Th»e  seem'd  a  sigh  from  the  dead  msn  aigfa, 

As  if  he  were  breathing  too  1 
Rudit  elad  I  was  for  Eionuiig  l^ht, 

For  mends  to  slioff  me  down ; 
I  would  not  piMS  suen  another  night 

For  the  price  of  Franoe*s  crown^ 
Full  fifty  yean  since  then  have  gone^ 

And  my  band  of  smagel^rs  Iwve 
Are  as  stiff  and  stark  ei^  mother's  son 

As  the  dead  niaa  in  the  eave ; 
Murder  hath  ta*en  its  share  away. 

Some  met  the  ielon*s  fate ; 
And  I  am  lefi  an  old  man  grevj 

An  old  man,  poor  and  desobte ; 
And  some  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea 

They  living  tracked  witii  dsagfafeer. 
Oh  that  the  blood  on  mine  hands  might  be 

Washed  out  with  nmakig  water ! 
'Tis  well,  ye  Caves  of  Cansin, 

Ye  have  no  woids  like  mine ; 
Else  ye  had  whi^ered  to  the  mads 

Those  dark  deeds  hmgsyne. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Canssief 

As  fresh  and  fiur  they  seem 
To  age*s  dull  deerepitnde 

As  youth's  ecstaCic  dream : 
As  frash  and  Mr  b^ond  compare 

With  any  work  of  ment 
With  Elgin's  ro^ess  colonnades, 

Or  ivied  Fluscarden. 
Green  Jnusoarden,  my  heaxt  was  light 

From  after-weigfat  itf  Mih ; 
I  had  not  wrested  otherr  right. 

Nor  the  blood  of  othen*  mH, 
When  o'er  thine  areiiei^  hrokett  ihrfls 

We  clambered  lads  fbom  school, 
And  vowed  US  young  repnbiwiMs, 

And  foes  to  rod  and  rule  I 
And  vowed  to  scorn  authariiy. 

To  own  no  lord  but  wilL 
Little  ipe  guessed  tiuit  idle  jest 

Might  w«k  to  deadly  m. 
When  from  the  brake  round  Spynie's  lakt 

We  rifled  the  mavis'  brood. 
Little  we  thought  that  heedless  sport 

Might  end  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Alas,  ye  Caves  of  Caussie, 

More  peaceful  death  were  mine, 
Were  heart  and  brain  as  firee  fh>m  stain 

As  the  blythe,  blythe  dajrs  langsyne. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caussie ! 

No  foot-print  left  she  there 
Who  trod  the  steeps  so  faiiy-like 

She  scarce  disturb'd  the  air ; 
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Who  "neath  the  gre;^  cathedral 

Grew  up  a  bloominff  flower. 
Like  a  blae-bell  <m  a  briaiy  rose 

In  the  deft  of  its  mined  tower. 
From  the  yaolts  so  cold  of  that  minster  old 

To  the  turret  tops  so  fVee 
How  light  she  sprang,  that  maiden  yonng, 

Who  died  for  shame  of  me, — 
Who  died  for  shame  of  an  outlaw*s  name^ 

Poor  child!  she  loved  me  well ; 
Better  that  death  had  snatched  my  breath 

Or  ever  such  grief  befell  I 
When  last  I  saw  her  fkce  in  life 

To  Canssie  Caves  we  went^ 
And  she  knelt  to  me  in  the  tempest's  strife, 

And  prayed  me  to  repent. 
Alas  I  ye  Caves  of  Caussie, 

Had  softer  heart  been  mine, 
Te  could  not  shew  such  memories 

Of  the  black,  black  days  langsyne. 

The  Caves,  the  Caves  of  Caossie, 

If^^thin  ye  mi^t  I  die ; 
I  cannot  pass  in  this  strange  land 

Under  this  southern  dcy. 
But  looked  I  <m  jrour  gladsome  waves, 

Tour  fMted  aisles  of  sUme, 
Your  vaulted  domes,  fiuniliar  homes 

Where  I  have  dwelt  alone ; 
Tour  winding,  open  galleries 

Where  far  mine  eye  could  scan 
The  gleaming  skies,  the  dashing  seas, 

And  never  a  f<mn  of  man ; 
The  flowenr  turf;  the  foaming  surf. 

The  clifn  that  spring  eo  slier. 
Which  oft  I  scaled  when  comrades  fiuFd, 

And  laughed  to  scorn  thdr  ter; 
What  a  bound  of  old  triumphant  pride 

Would  shake  this  aged  fnme; 
As  I  had  lived  I  then  nad  died. 

And  ye  had  kept  my  name ! 
The  seamew*s  cry  on  Caussie*s  crsg 

To  me  has  fri^idlier  speech 
Than  the  uncouth  sound  of  the  ywm  round 

Whose  sense  I  cannot  reach. 
Oh  Scottish  Caves  of  Causae, 

An  ezile*s  death  is  mine ; 
But  my  spirit  leaps  to  vour  hollow  steepi^ 

And  the  wild,  wild  am  langsyne  I 

E.A.H.O. 
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TUE  CUBATS  S  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 


CHAPTIB  THE  SBYEIITH. 


**  A  TVOotAUD  birdB  ar«  oo  the  ipr»j ; 
A  dKwatnd  on  the  wing, 
To  hail  the  merrj  month  of  May, 
The  joj  and  pride  of  apriog. 

'•Thebalmj  air,  hi  fitftil  mood, 
Breathee  health  on  all  aroond. 

And  free  as  air  in  gratitade 
Myapirit '^ 

"'Hnmpli!  I  hardly  know  if  that 
will  qtOe  standy*^  said  our  cnrale,  who 
had  got  at  his  old  work  again,  lite- 
nlly  sub  tegmine  fagh  for  he  lay 
redined  in  the  foreground  of  the 
woody  height  that  overlooked  the 
TiUage  chupch  and  the  valley. 

All  had  gone  amoothly  with  him 
nice  his  return  from  Loiid<m.  The 
youth,  for  whose  tuition  he  received 
the  means  of  fomishinff  so  many 
comibrts  to  hk  familv,  had  proved 
bimself  the  greatest  of  them  alL  He 
WIS  a  general  fitvourite,  not  only  at 
the  vicarage,  hat  with  the  neigh- 
bours of  every  degree :  and  so,  even 
ts  a  younger  brother,  aecom|»nyinff 
the  curate  to  visit  both  nch  and 

r,  and  varying  their  studies  with 
simple  amusements  of  the  &- 
mily  dme,  the  winter  had  passed 
cheeriyiy  away ;  and  when  he  took 
lesre  to  go  home  for  the  Easter  va- 
cation there  were  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  the  three  little  children,  as  they 
looked  up  and  iniplored  him  to  come 
back  soon. 

His  return  was  now  daily  expected, 
iod,  in  the  meanwhile,  want  of  oc- 
cupation, the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
iDd  though  last  not  least,  a  notice  of 
hii  Tolume  in  the  preceding  month's 
I'Becorder,'*  beguiled  llJ^/Headowa 
into  the  perpetration  of  a  few  addi- 
tional eiforto  at  immortality.  The 
Kview  was  not  particularly  fiatter- 
ing  on  the^whole,  as  it  pomted  out 
the  indifferent  rhymes  that  had 
Eot  escaped  the  bishop's  glance,  nor 
even  the  subsequent  scrutiny  of  the 
writer ;  but  whi^ever  irritation  might 
he  excited  by  that  exposure  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  salved  over  by 
the  concluding  paragraph,  which, 
after  prusing  tne  exc^ent  tendency 
of  the  little  book,  and  dtimr  one  or 
two**  touches  of  real  poetic  fteling,'' 


declared  that,  ^taking  these  thin^ 
mto  consideration,  aim  that  this  is 
his  first  essay,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  our  opinion,  that  this 
is  a  volume  of  no  small  promise,  uid 
that  the  author,  by  attending  to  our 
well-meant  strictures,  and  cumvating 
his  evident  taste  and  talent,  may  te 
expected  to  do  better  hereafter.** 

The  author  acquiesced  in  the  jus- 
tice of  the  latter  observation,  and, 
moreover,  felt  himself  already  pre- 
pared to  ftilfil  the  enectations  en- 
tertained of  him  in  what  he  deemed 
the  critical  world  of  literature.  On 
the  morning  in  question,  in  parti- 
cular, the  offlatMi  htwigmu  seemed 
to  breathe  most  fiivoiurably  to  the 
invi^rating  of  his  inward  poetic 
spirit,  even  as  his  outward  man  was 
refreshed  by  and  **  delighted  to  catch 
the  gales  of  life.**  So  there  he  lay, 
reclined  in  a  recess  in  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  beneath  the  expanding 
foliage,  with  pencil  and  paper,  ready 
to  ^  ^ve  to  airy  nothing  a  local  ha- 
bitation and  a  name,**  uid  to  arrest 
in  their  flight  ^thick-coming  fiui- 
des,'*  to  be  cunninglv  shapen  and 
harmoniously  arrai^ea  by  the  poet*s 
art  in  more  than  diamond-like  bril- 
liancy, and  endurance  for  the  admi- 
ration of  the  present  and  many  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Such  yain  imaginings,  it  may  be 
said,  scarcely  accord  wiUi  our  good 
man*s  diaracter:  but  we  must  re- 
member that  he  was  then  "  ridins 
his  hobby,  with  the  reins  loose  ;**  and 
of  one,  m  such  a  case,  it  may  gene- 
rally be  feirly  averred,  ^he  is  a  man 
beside  himself.**  The  quiet,  unassum- 
ing gentleman,  and  humble,  faithftd 
curate  of  his  flock,  and  the  poetical 
aspirant,  were  as  different  c^racters 
enacted  by  the  same  performer  in  the 
drama  of  life,  the  latter  belonging 
not  exactly  to  the  main  business  of 
the  stage,  but.  withal,  a  favourite 
part,  of  which  the  actor  believes 
himself  to  have  a  just  conception, 
and  consequently  enters  upon  it  with 
more  than  wonted  confidence  and 
enthusiasm. 

"  Mood— gratitude,**  he  solilo- 
quised, revising  the  unfinished  stanza, 
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^  I  am  afiraidf  in  these  li}rpercritical 
days,  they  will  say  the  rh^e  is  not 
correct,  though  I  am  lure  in  Pope's* 
and  Thompson's,  and  Dryden's,  it 
would  not  have  been  carped  at. 
Well,  I  must  submit;  and,  really,  if 
a  thing  be  worth  doin^  at  all,  it  is 
worth  whatever  pains  it  mtLj  take  to 
finish  correctly.  So — ^yes,  rll  trans- 
pose the  first  hne,  *  In  fitfbl  mood 
the  balmy  an*.*  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  m  finding  a  rhyme  fbr  thsL 
*  Breathes  health  on  all  around — and 
ftee  as  air.*  Humph!  Air  affain, 
aod  a  rhyme  to  it,  m  the  same  fine  f 
No.  I  must  try  once  more,  but  be 
careftil  that  in  polidiing  I  piesenre 
the  expression  of  my  present  feelings. 

*  Si  vi»aM  Sera,  dolewlati  mt 

And  I  can  truly  say  that  *  my  spirit* 
is  now  *  free  as  air,*  and  ftin  would 
I  excite  in  others  the  same  delightful 
sensations,  together  with  those  of 
gratitude ^ 

•*  Bless  my  heart !  Why,  here's 
the  very  gentleman  himselfr*  ex- 
claimed the  rough  voice  of  Jacob 
Briffgs,  the  landlord  of  the  Crown, 
as  he  turned  a  comer  of  the  nook, 
and  caught  sight  of  the  poet  at  his 
meditations;  ^^Be^  your  pardon, 
sir,**  said  he,  takmg  off  ms  hat, 
and  advancing ;  **  sorry  to  interrupt 
you.  See  you're  composing  a  ser- 
mon. Blessed  weather!  Enough  to 
compose  any  body.  But  here*s  a  ^n- 
tleman  as  says  as  his  time's  precious, 
and  he  must  set  on  his  journey,  and 
so,  as  your  K)lks  said  you'd  come 
walking  this  way,  and  he  didn't  know 
'  one  copse  from  t'other,  I  just  come 
with  hun:  and  here  he  is  to  answer 
fbr  himself." 

At  Aese  words  they  were  joined 
by  Black,  the  London  traveller  for 
orders.  Our  curate  did  not  recollect 
him,  though,  perhaps,  the  reader 
mav,  as  the  person  who  gave  the 
welcome  change  for  ten  of  the  five- 
pound  Bank-of-£n£^and  notes,  in 
the  preceding  autunm,  at  the  market 
town.  He  was  a  middle-sized,  coarse, 
over-fed,  vulgar-looking  man,  and  his 
mode  of  conducting  himself,  durine 
his  periodical  visits  to  Milfield,  haa 
ever  previously  been,  after  the  "  hail- 
fellow- well- met"  fashion,  spending 
his  money  liberally,  and  apparently 
disposed  to  laugh  at  any  thmg  with 
any  body;  thereflnre  nie  kmdlord 


was  much  struck  by  the  smgolarity 
of  his  manner  on  the  present  oeca^ 
sion,  and  would,  perfaime,  hwe  spc^en 
his  mind  somewhat  pliunly,  but  for 
the  wholesome  £.  9,  a.  fear  of  offend- 
inga good  customer. 

The  man's  demeanour  was  mde 
and  abrupt  in  the  extreme.  At  first 
he  stood  silent,  ¥rith  anna  akimbo, 
lookinff  up  in  the  face  of  ^fr.  Mea- 
dows {who  had  risen  on  his  appear- 
ance), as  tbongh  scrutinisiii^  a  por- 
trait previous  to  giving  an  opiniom  of 
the  artist's  succe«i.  Tnexe  -w^m  not, 
however,  any  expression  on  his  fiea- 
tures  to  indicate  what  that  opinxm 
might  be,  nor  any  thii»  remanabk, 
save  a  close  pressure  of  the  lips. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  conduct 
was  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
landlord  during  their  walk  from  the 
inn,  when  the  conversation  natnrany 
turned  upon  the  character  and  afif^nzs 
of  the  gentleman  whom  they  were 
seeking ;  and  the  particular  date  of 
his   sudden  rise   mto   comparative 
affluence  and  estimation,  connected 
with  what  had  occurred  that  morn- 
ing, led  the  Londoner  to  oondnde, 
that  the  ^lilfield  parson  must  be  Hbe 
same  individual,  to  use  his  own  phra- 
seology, ^  as  had   done   him  to  a 
smarter  tune*'  on  a  previous  oocasioe. 
But  he  gave  no  hint  of  his  suspi- 
cions to  his  companion,  and  after 
some  reflection  resolved,  if  possible^ 
to  get  through  the  approacning  in- 
terview, without  betraying  that  he 
felt  any  very  {Mo^cular  interest  is 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry. 

When  he  first  can^ht  sight  of  the 
curate,  he  was  positive  of  his  iden- 
tity,  but  on  a  closer  scrutiny  was 
troubled  by  doubts.  Hie  genuemsn 
now  before  him  seemed  3rounger 
than  him  he  had  accommodated  al 
the  inn,  and  so  he  continued  to  gase 
at  him  in  silence,  till  the  good  man, 
rather  annoyed  at  his  rudenon,  said, 
^  If  I  unaerstood  my  nd^hbooif 
right,  sir,  you  wished  to  spesuc  with 
me." 

The  voice  assured  the  traveller 
of  the  justice  of  his  suspidons,  but 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  act  many 
parts  in  the  pursuit  of  money  and 
orders,  that  he  easily  suppressed  aH 
visible  tokens  of  emotion,  and  it* 
plied,  in  an  off-hand  way, — 

•*  Oh,  bother !  If  Fd  known  twocH 
have  taken  me  so  long  a  walk,  Fd 
have  left  it  alone." 
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••DTcfl,  dtTj  m  yoa 
the  cnraCe  uAdkj,  and  ftrtick  witk 
tbe  iBNi*s  oddity  man  Umbi  offended 
hy  ha  eosntncflB,  —  **  as  you  ykme  $ 
Imty  if  I  really  can  be  of  any  aerace 
to  yoo  as  %  atnoiger ** 

**  HadBt  yott  a»  nveU  tell  Mr. 
Meadows  wlut  we  come  about?" 
asked  the  landlonL 

^Not  II  It^s  your  basinesa,  boI 
mine,'*  was  tbe  bMT  reply. 

**  Very  w^"  obserred  BonHlu^ 
aabminmly,  **  so  I  wiU,  then ;  if  s 
to  inqfoire  abont  a  fiye-ponnd  Benk- 
of>TiHg1and  note  as  I  changed  for 
Mn.  Meadowa  kst  week.** 

^Mrs.  Meadowsl — a  flve-poand 
BaDk-<rf'-£ngland  note!**  ezctumed 
the  denyouui,  with   a  start   and 
mish  of  excessive  emotion ; 


**  there  UEUst  be  some  mistake  ;  we 
alwap  pay  in  eoiratiy  notes.** 

"Oh,  bother!  no  doubt  about 
Ikat  AH  plain  enooi^**  said  Bbdc : 
**  there !  come  ahs^  I  I  thought 
we'd  come  on  a  fool's  errand.** 

**rU  take  mydavy  there's  no  Bu»« 
take  o'  sty  side,**  ssid  Jacob  Brfg;^ 
**  'canse  I  was  so  yfery  partiekler  m 
GouDtinff  her  out  a  pound's  worth  of 
good  sdSrer,  and  was  so  hapmr  to 
oblige  her,  as  I  am  always*  There 
sowP 

**  It  is  Terystrange!**  observed  the 
evnrte,  mmn^^;  '*we  had  not  a 
Bank-of- England  note  in  the  house. 

Tbat  is, none  thatshe *"  And  he 

huiitatad,  little  dreaming  how  closely 
be  waa  watcbed  by  the  rider,  who 
kept  whiBtfing  mia  swinging  him« 
sen  abottt,  as  if  Qneoneeraea  in  the 


«Wdi,  sir,"  said  Bri^  **ril 
being  it  up  to  you  to  the  vicarage,  if 
so  be  as  how  this  gentleman  *&  lei 
■se  Inve  it  agasn." 

"» (^bother!  ifsnooddstomer 
earelaiined  Black,  «^  one  note's  good 
ae  aaoiher,  only  ives  is  handier  to 
leaoiti  But  eone  idong^  old  Mow  t 
r^e  a  hfng  stage  before  me,  and  I 
■Rist  est ;  MBd  making  a  akrachiaff 
b#w,asliedfawled»  **  Moram^,  sir/* 
to  the  camle,  he  swaggered,  whistling 
aifay,  and  was  followed  bv  the  land^ 
loid,  after  he  had  hastity  repeated 
that  he  would  bring  the  note  to  the 


"  solile^UMed  our  curate, 
muaing  swidle  on  his  home* 
way  m  avenr  diffisrent  mood 
that  isliiah  bad  so  sQddqily 


bean  caii^pated,«*it  must  be  «>;  they 
have  been  deaning  the  library— eel-* 
ting  it  to  rights  as  they  eaU  it.  Tel 
surely  Elixa  would  have  mentioiied 
such  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  It  is 
painAil  to  issaglne  that  she  has  any 
seeretswith  me.  To  be  sure  I  never 
have  t<M  her  of  hk  k»^Uhip's  ftpsi 
mat  act  of  kinchiess ;  that  wasfoitM- 
deu,  and  surely  I  have  acted  right  in 

that  particular;  but  she Priiaw) 

I  shall  know  all  in  a  fow  ninutea, 
so  ru  thhik  no  mere  about  it.** 

The  discovery  of  the  last  but  oae 
of  the  notes  had  occurred  iuBl  as  he 
antidpated ;  it  had  dropped  ftom  its 
hidinsp-place  in  abook,  whidi  Martha 
was  anstiM  in  the  presence  of  hsv 
mistress,  wh  o,  knowinff  that  her  hua- 
band's  stipend  and  the  counsellor's 
payments  were  made  through  the 
owmtry  bank,  cane  to  the  agreeable 
condusion,  that  the  volume  was  one 
of  the  cheap  lot  iMMight  in  London, 
and  that  the  treasure  had  been  con- 
cealed there  by  some  former  owner. 

They  say,  *«  Possesgion  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,**  and  her  dashhig  sjrsten 
of  logic  soon  enabled  her  to  manage 
the  tenth,  and  decide  that  M  right 
and  title  to  the  waif  rested  entivsly 
with  herself;  for  she  argued,  ^Henry 
knows  nothing  of  it,  or  he  would 
have  told  me ;  the  seeond-hand 
dealer  knew  noidikig  of  it,  or  he 
would  have  kept  it ;  the  people  who 
sold  him  the  book  knew  noanng  ef 
it,  or  ihev  would  not  have  let  it  g^ 
and  as  for  who  put  it  in  nobody 
knows;  it  would  be  impossible  to 
i&nd  thai  out  now,  so  whose  dse  can 
it  be  but  minef  Beaides,  I  want 
ever  so  many  odd  tlnngs  which  it 
will  do  to  buy  so  nicely,  without 
troubhi:^  Henry  who  I  know  some 
times  thmks  me  extravagant,  thcmjgh 
he  doesn't  sav  to.  Bleis  him  t  He's 
a  dear,  good,  kind  creature!  But, 
after  all,  men  do  net  understand  our 
affairs.  Thcre^s  Bessy's  last  frock  1 
I  was  really  quite  ashamed  to  see  it 
last  Sunday,  and  Henri's  — '"  and 
so  the  good  kdy  oontmued  till  the 
whole  S  the  treasure  trove  was  be* 
spoken. 

How  far  the  "^  wmmy  odd  thinp 
wanted"  injOuenced  the  court  of  con* 
sdence  to  nronounce  a  so  decided 
verdkt  in  her  fovour  mig^  have 
been  an  awkward  qusstien ;  bat  die 
was  most  perfectly  satidUd  with  its 
e^peeiallyaaitifeuld 
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«nbU  her  to  procure  the  aid  mADy 
thhun  without  iotreaehing  upon  the 
ftmcTapproprkted  for  houiehold  ex- 
penditure. 

And  here,  to  do  her  justice,  it 
ihould  be  noted,  tliat  the  hard  lessons 
taught  in  the  rouffh  school  of  adver- 
mty  had  not  merJy  left  an  endurinff 
impression  on  her  memory,  but  had 
produced  the  promising  fruit  of 
diyers  prudent  and  good  resolutions, 
of  which  not  the  least  important  was 
that  of  enacting  in  future  thepart  of 
an  ezemnlary  housewife.  To  be 
sure,  she  lacked  the  long-aocustomed 
habits  of  clock-work  order  and  re- 
ffulanty,  which  are  considered  by  cer- 
tein  matnms  to  be  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  eminence  in  domestic 
life,  and  her  education  had  not  been 
finished  by  a  thorough  course  of 
lectures  and  experiments  in  the  kit- 
chen and  store-room.  NererthelesB 
she  made  no  despicable  profpress  in 
the  task  of  reformation,  self-unposed 
by  a  loTing  and  affectionate  heart, 
and,  not  being  ashamed  toconfess  her 
deficiencies,  was  favoured  with  much 
excellrat  advice  by  elder  practitioners 
of  the  mysteries  constituting  what  is 
known  as  good  management  Still 
she  was  firrauently  puzzled  in  cash 
matters,  and  would  count  over  her 
money,  and  wonder  to  find  so  little, 
and  ask  herself  what  could  have  be- 
come of  the  rest,  and  rummage  about 
hi  her  work-box  and  desk,  with  the 
forlorn  hope  of  pouncing  upon  the 
supposed  deficiency.  So,  had  the 
note  in  question  been  issued  by  any 
Other  than  the  Bank  of  Englaim,  she 
would,  perhaps,  have  persuaded  her- 
self that  she  must  have  mislaid  it  on 
some  previous  visit  to  the  library, 
where  so  many  books  often  laid  open 
on  the  table. 

As  it  was,  she  felt  herself,  in  spite 
of  her  logic,  a  little  uncomfortiU>le 
at  having  any. secret  hidden  Irmn 
her  dear  Henry,  and  was  once  or 
twice  on  the  point  of  telling  him 
her  ^pod  luck,  out  refrained,  under 
the  unpression  that  it  would  give 
him  fkr  more  pleasure  to  believe  that 
she  had  so  economised  as  to  be  able 
to  purchase  the  many  odd  thines  she 
wanted,  without  any  apparent  cnanee 
in  their  comforts.  And  when  he 
spoke  to  her  on  the  subject,  on  his 
return  from  the  hill,  sudi  was  her 
not  unavailing  plea,  uttered  tremu- 
lously, partly  mm  shame,  at  bemg 


detected  in  conceaHng  any  thing  finftoi 
him,  but  more  fWmi  a  miegiving*  lest 
he  should  disajmrove  of  her  mode  of 
reasoning  hersdf  into  the  ru^t  at 
keeping  the  numey ;  for,  as  she  bad 
often  nad  occasion  to  observe,  **^  m 
such  matters  he  was  always  so  vety 
particular.** 

^  I  wish  you  had  told  me  of  it, 
my  love,**  said  he,  half  rniroach- 
frilly;  and  that  was  so  fkr  lor  him 
to  £N>  with  her,  that  the  tears  cane 
to  her  eyes  as  he  continued,  **  I 
would  have  exchanged  it  for  another, 
for  it  is  one  of  two  which  I  put  by, 
to  be  used  only  on  some  uiwent  oc- 
casion, when  I  miffht  go  to  London, 
or  any  distance  from  home.  Nay, 
nay,  do  not  distress  yourself  about 
it,  Eliza!  Thank  God!  we  are  not 
now  situated  as  formerly,  when  a 
five-pound  note  was  really  a  matter 
of  ^eat "" 

*nret  you  never  gnidged  me  one, 
then  r  she  exclaimed,  andthrew  her- 
self on  his  neck,  sobbing ;  ^I  don*t 
deserve  such  goodness;  why  didn't 
I  tell  you  at  once?  It  was  very 
mean  cif  me.  Oh,  Henry !  can  yoa 
forgive  me  ?** 

*'  Let  me  see  you  smile,  and  I  will. 
There,  there— that*s  rigfat— ha,  ha! 
now  we  will  laugh  at  the  whole 
affair ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  no  harm 
done,  as  Briggs  has  pnmiised  to  re- 
turn the  note  to  me. 

Brigffs,  however,  was  unable  to 
fiilfil  that  promise,  as  the  traveller, 
when  asked  fbr  the  note,  laughed, 
and  replied,^*  Bother!  what's  t^  me 
of  it  to  either  you  or  him  P  SmsU 
uns  is  handiest  for  you,  and  fives  fbr 
me ;  so  don*t  say  no  more  about  it" 

*^  I  don*t  care  about  it,  far  one,** 
said  the  landlord ;  **  but  as  yoa 
seemed  to  want  so  much  to  know 
who  he  took  it  from,  afore  we  went 
up  the  hill,  I  thought,  perhaps ^ 

''  Pho  I  Nonsense  P*  exchdmed 
Black ;  ^*  don*t  you  remember  I  cUdnH 
even  ask  him?  What*d  been  the 
use  when  he  didn*t  even  know  ai 
he  had  such  a  thing  ?  Thempazsooi 
isn*t  like  we  men  o*  business.  Ton 
saw  as  there  was  never  a  mark  on  it** 

'' Well,  but— as  I  cfitf  say  Pd  bring 
it  him " 

"  Whose  fault's  that  ?  He  didnH 
ask  you,  as  I  recollect,  and  he's  got 
the  worth  of  it,  any  hoir»  so  he's  nil 
cause  to  grumble ;  but,  if  he  doe% 
why  hty  me  bUme  on  me?  that's  ^ 
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My  back*!  brottd  enooffh;  so,  o 
let  s  hare  a  parting  guus  and 


bill" 


my 


He  had  not  long  left  the  inn  when 
Mr.  Meadows  entered  it,  and,  on 
being  informed  of  what  had  paissed, 
seeoMd  rather  disappointed,  but,  per- 
eeiying  that  the  landlord  was  vexed 
at  bdng  nnable  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
begged  him  not  io  think  any  more 
mva»  matter,  and  added,  ^  Though 
I  certainly  did  wish  to  keep  ikat  note 
for  a  paAkidar  reason,  it  cannot  be 
of  any  consequence  now^ — an  odd 
sentence  that  set  the  landlady  jess- 
ing at  the  moment,  as  though  it  had 
bttn  an  enigma,  and  furnished  some- 
what  for  af&r  speculation. 

The  next  dajrs  post  brought  a  let- 
ter from  Counsellor  Hunter,  stating 
that  he  was  suddenly  called  into  the 
north  of  England  on  business,  which 
he  hoped  to  despatch  in  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  proposed  to  indulge 
himself  and  his  son  ynth  a  tour 
through  Cumberland  and  West- 
morelattdf  and  perhaps  into  North 
Waks.  "Therefore,'*  ran  the  letter, 
**  Charles's  return  to  Milfield,  is  post- 
poned, as  we  say,  *  $ine  dky  for  we 
mean  to  enjoy  oorselyes,  and,  tntre 
aoitf,  I  have  some  notion  of  making 

Cyicarage  in  a  roundabout  way 
.  K  so,  YOU  shall  have  due 
notice  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  but 
how  much  longer  it  may  be  is  one 
of  the  many  lucertainties  of  the 
law.  In  the  meanwhile  I  recom- 
inend  you  to  follow  our  example, 
and  make  the  most  of  your  leisure ; 
and  in  order  that  you  may  begin 
well,  if  disposed  to  *  keep  it  up,'  we 
have  been  laying  our  heads  together, 
and  made  up  a  namper,  &c  of  odds 
and  ends,  which  Charles  hopes,"  &c. 

The  whole  of  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten in  high  spirits  and  almost  bro- 
therly warmth  of  feeling,  and  the 
contents  of  the  hamper,  ecc.  proved 
to  be  of  sudi  a  nature  as  to  cause, 
on  the  first  inspection,  almost  as 
much  perplexity  as  gratification  to 
the  fair  lady  of  the  vicarage.  ^What 
shall  we  do  with  all  these  thmgs?" 
was  an  unusual  question  to  be  asked 
in  her  larder,  but  she  contrived  to 
■olye  it  at  length  much  to  her  own 
ntis&ction,  and  when  the  children 
^  gone  to  bed,  and  they  were  by 
then^ves,  she  revealed  the  solu- 
tion to  the  curate  in  the  form  of  a 
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preposition,  that,  now  they  had  it  in 
theur  power,  they  really  ought  to 
give  a  dinner  party. 

^  It  is  what  I  have  often  thou|[ht 
of^  my  love,"  said  he  with  a  gravity 
not  quite  pleasant  to  the  lady ;  ^yes, 
perhaps,  too  oflen.  But  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, if  you  reflect " 

"Oh,  but  I  have  reflected!  I 
really  fed  quite  ashamed  to  go  over 
to  Hawton,  so  kind  as  Mrs.  Brammel 
is,  and  dear  Sacharissa,  your  par" 
ticular  friend!  I  really  love  them 
both.  And  the  vicar,  too,  is  not 
quite  so  very — very  stupid  as  he 
looks.  One  can't  go  there  often 
enough  to  satisfy  any  of  them,  and 
yet " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  sending  him 
the  salmon." 

"  Which  will  be  just  like  asking 
him  to  invite  us  to  partake  of  it ;  and, 
vou  know  he  won  t  be  content  un- 
less you  go  at  least." 

"rerhaps  not.  But,  my  dear 
Eliza,  to  come  to  the  noint  at  onot. 
It  is  noC  mere  abundance  that  is 
needful  on  such  occasions  for  the 
comfort  of  one's  friends.  The  few 
whom  we  should  wish  to  entertain 
would,  I  fear,  be  rather  in  a  state  of 
endurance  than  ei^03rment  at  our 
vain  efforts  to  imitate  their  usual 
style  of  living.  It  is  a  sad  error  to 
attempt  what  we  cannot  accomplish, 
and  I  should  not  like  you  to  be  ex- 
posed to  mortification." 

"  Never  mind  me ;  I've  a  plan  in 
mv  head,  and  Fm  not  afraia.  Be- 
sides, I  set  my  heart  upon  it;  so 
come,  dear,  let  us  p^  to  bed,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Don't  forget  Martha  and  *  my' 
lordship." 

"  No,  no,  mischievous  I  you'll  take 
care  of  that.  But  she's  quite  a  different 
person  now  to  what  she  was  then. 
Sc^des,  I  don't  mean  to  depend  on 
her,  nor  to  invite  the  bishop;  so 
come  along." 

As  the  curate  went  presently 
smiling  up-stairs,  repeating  the  rude 
old  rhyme — 

•<  If  woman  will,   she  will,  yon  may 
depend  on't ; 
And  if  she  wont,  she  won't,  and  there'll 
an  end  on't," 

it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  very  firm  op- 
position to  the  lady's  wishes.   So  she 
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Qinried  her  moiioa,  and  roie  at  fire 
o*clock  on  the  fbllowing  morning,  to 
preside  over  such  a  hvMe  at  had  not 
oecurred  in  their  little  ertabliahment 
since  the  lnshop*s  memorable  visit. 
The  contents  of  the  ham^  were 
of  a  most  heterogeneous  kmd,  and 
abundant  to  a  degree  that  rendered 
them  ridiculous  as  a  present  to  a 
small  family.  That  one  package  was 
more  than  enough, to  create  confii- 
4on,  but,  arriving  in  companv  with 
a  large  basket  of  fish  and  a  box  <^ 
confectionery,  it  was  no  marvel  that 
Ufte  quondam  would-be  economical 
housewife  felt  exceedingly  perplexed 
at  the  sudden  change  in  her  posi- 
tkm  from  the  ccmstruned  practice  of 
frugality  to  devising  the  ways  and 
means  of  relieving  herself  from  the 
pressure  of  superabundance. 

'*  What  could  the  good,  generous 
counsellor  be  thinking  of?  '*  she  ever 
and  anon  exclaimed :  and  the  ques- 
tion might  have  been  properly 
enough  put  to  him,  had  he  really 
ordered  or  selected  the  pofusion  be- 
fore her  eyes ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  items,  he  had 
entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  affiur  to  his  dw  boy,  with  an 
iiMunction  not  to  think  of  the  cost 
(H  any  thing  he  deemed  likely  to  be 
novel  or  acceptable,  and  the  de- 
lighted boy  had  gone  about  and  per- 
formed his  task  according  to  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart  and  tl^  P^^j^  ^ 
his  knowledge  in  such  matters.  Tbis, 
however,  was  not  suspected  by  Mrs. 
Meadows,  who  continued  to  bu^  and 
wonder  on  till  breakfast,when  her  hus- 
band informed  her  that  he  had  written 
and  despatched  messengers  to  Haver- 
ton  and  Barnwell  Be^ories,  and  on 
their  return  should  be  himself  ready 
to  go  to  invite  their  Hawton  friends 
for  the  morrow,  the  da^^  fixed  upon  for 
their  festival,  because  it  happened  to 
be  on  Saturday,  and  the  lady  said 
the  salmon  certainly  would  not  be 
so  good  on  Monday  (country  gentle- 
folks were  not  so  fastidious  oefore 
railroads  were  invented),  and  the 
curate  considered  that  snort  notice 
corresponded  better  than  formality 
with  tne  humble  style  of  his  house- 
hold. 

In  due  course  the  messengers  re- 
turned with  favourable  answers^  and 
his  consequent  mission  to  Hawton 
Vicaraffe  was  eaually  sneoessftil,  and 
then  Mrs.  Meadows  walked  into  the 


Tillage,  and  took  oonniel  with  a 
small  ftrmer^s  wife,  who  not  only 
profiered  her  own  services  as  super- 
mtendant  in  the  kitchen  (having 
been  formerly  cook  in  a  large  esta- 
blishment), but  engaged  to  procure 
every  thinff  needful  from  Mr8.Brig9i, 
the  landlady  of  the  Crown,  whom 
she  had  oftoi  assisted  ^  at  a  jNncL" 
Thus  all  seemed  to  go  on  wdl 
enough  for  the  good  lady;  but,  si 
before  observed,  her  husband  wss 
particular  about  some  thiogi, 


very 
andt] 


this  second-hand  fitthion  of  bor- 
rowing was  not  quite  to  his  mind. 
Thembre,  after  hearing  her  report, 
he  went  immediatdy  to  the  landlord, 
and  told  him  plainly  how  matters 
stood  at  the  vicarage,  and  ther^pon 
Jacob  BrigKs  drew  a  long  broUh 
and  placed  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
puffed  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
glanced  inquiringly  at  his  wife,  wbo 
continued  to  smue  as  if  guessing  aod 
Improving  what  he  meant  to  sa^,  till, 
with  an  energy  indicative  of  feeliiig 
that  he  could  not  express  himself  too 
strongly,  he  exclaimed,  *^  Fll  tdl 
you  what,  sir,  there  aint  nothing 
not  nobody  in  this  house  that  aiat 
at  your  sarvice  from  liie  top  to  tfae 
bottom,  let  you  or  Mrs.  Meadows 
{ttck  and  choose  what  you  wilL** 

''Me  and  all,  of  course,*"  said  the 
laughing  landlady. 

**Ay,  dame,  vou  and  "all;  and 
thift  amt  a  bad  ioea  neither :  so  sup- 
pose as  you  dans  on  your  bonneti 
and  steps  up  to  the  vicarage  at  once.** 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  will- 
ing reply;  and,  suiting  the  actios 
to  the  word,  she  retired  to  the  nai 
room. 

The  cuhite  exj^ressed  his  thanks 
less  laocmically,  and  said  somewhst 
of  being  ashiuned  to  give  them  so 
much  trouble. 

''The  trouble*s  a  pleasure,  sir,** 
said  Jacob,  rubbing  his  hands.  ^U 
does  us  both  go(M,  that*a  what  it 
does,  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  for  it's 
unbeknown  what  we  owes  to  voo. 
m  tell  you  what,  sir;  ycm  don't 
know  your  own  value.  Before  yon 
come,  this  was  the  ramshacklingesi 
village  as  ever " 

"  My  good  neighbour  I**  ejaculated 
our  curate ;  "  let  me  beg  of  you  not 
to  excite  in  me  that  ]^ride  aguDst 
which  you  have  so  ofiien  heard  m 
warn  others.** 
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bo«t ;  but  lie  cheeked  huMelf  ere  the 
aflfensiye  word  wag  nttered^  and  rab- 
stitvted,  ^  Babbit  me !  if  yon  hant 
a  r%fat  to  be  proad^  tbaagD,  teeing 
what  a  {Hrectoiti  set  we  waa  when  you 
fiivt  come  among  na.*' 

^  !No  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud,** 
obaored  Mr.  Mea£rwi.  '^  We  are 
always  erring,  even  contrarv  to  our 
own  resolutions  ;**  and  then  ne  aaked, 
with  an  ^ort  at  ^yity,  but,  aooth 
to  say,  not  sufficient  to  subdue  a 
qiiAint  mile,  *^But,  jHray  allow  me 
to  inquire  what  rabbits  can  have  to 
do  with  the  business  ?" 

The  landlord  stared,  and  a  mo- 
mentary flush  passed  like  a  cloud 
orer  his  jovial  countenance,  then  he 
scratched  his  head,  and  then  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  concluding 
with,— 

^  You're  down  upon  me  there,  sir. 
Fairly  eotched  out,  I  own.  I  shan't 
ibiget  (hat  m  a  bony.  Grood  as  a 
sermon.  But  that's  the  way  you 
see  as  you  does  so  mudi  good,  for 
YOU  not  only  preaches  of  a  Sunday, 
but  keeps  a  look-out,  and,  when  we 
jibs,  just  gires  us  a  little  gentle 
touch-up  m  your  quiet  way,  that 
nobody  but  a  bom  fool  can  take 
amiss.  All  right,  sir,  depend  upon't, 
or  I  knows  nothing  o'  human  natur*. 
There*8  me  for  one :  though  I  re- 
spects voi»  so  nroch,  if  so  be  as  you'd 
pitched  into  me,  and  given  me  a 
riglar  serus  jobation,  I  can't  say  but 
as  how  it  mightn't  have  put  up  my 
monkey,  and  sent  me  back  a-swear- 
ing,  as  I  used  to  do,  just  for  spite 
like.  However,  I  shan't  forget  the 
rabbit,  and  thank  you  for  not  saying 
nothing  about  *  t'other  word  as  was 
pretty  near  out,  and  was  what  vou 
aimed  at.    I  twig  your  meaning. 

"Why,  that  would  have  been 
more  disagreeable  to  one's  ears," 
observed  we  curate ^  "but,  as  for 
rabbits,  roast  them,  boil  them,  or 
smother  them  with  onions  — ^- " 

"Th^  are  good  any  way,"  said 
the  landlady,  entering  and  catching 
the  last  woitls. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Meadows ; 
"and  we  seldom  have  any  at  our 
table  without  recoUectiop^  our  obli- 

en  to  you  for  teadung  Martha 
to  dress  them." 
"Glad  you  like  *em  so:    but  I 
must  be  moving.    Stem!    Let  me 
see.    Ah!  Td  almost  forgot;"  and 
she  bustled  off  to  the  kitchen  with 


her  usual  activity,  adding,  "Pll  be 
up  at  the  vicarage  in  no  time. 

"There  goes  a  sood  unl"  said 
Jacob.  "  Mrs.  Meaoows  '11  have  no 
call  to  trouble  Aerself  much  if  my 
old  woman  takes  it  in  hand.  Only 
give  her  her  own  way,  as  I  does 
pretty  much,  and  she's  one  of  the 
blessedest  tempers  you  ever  see,  only 
if  you  comes  to  cross  her " 

"  She  does  not  like  it,  so,  of  course 
you  never  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
That's  right;  for  the  wisest  man 
that  ever  lived  warns  us  to  Met  go 
contentk>n  before  it  be  meddled 
with;*  and  tells  us  that  'a  soft 
answer  tumeth  away  wrath.' " 

"  That's  how  she  comes  over  some 
of  our  grumbling  customers,  so  I 
knows  as  thajt9  gospel." 

"No,  no,  you'll  find  it  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,"  said  the  curate, 
startled  at  the  apparent  misplace- 
ment of  his  quotation;  and  then 
the  entrance  of  a  customer  barely 
allowed  the  landlord  time  to  rebut 
the  imputation  of  so  sad  a  blunder, 
by  saying,— 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  knows.  Didn't  mean 
Mattbee,  Mark,  and  they,  but  when 
we  si^s  *  gospel'  we  means  truth." 

"  A  very  satisfactory  explanation," 
said  Mr.  Meadows.     "That  is,  in 

one  resj^ect,  but Well,  well; 

never  mind  now.  You  are  engaged. 
So,  good  morning !"  And  he  went  his 
way,  musmg  upon  the  singular  pro- 
pensity of  men  in  every  grade  to 
make  use  of  certain  pet  words  and 
ccmventional  phrases  in  preference  to 
the  well  -  understood  simplicity  of 
their  mother  tongue. 

It  was  ]^uzzling:  but  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  nad  nearly  arrived 
as  he  reached  home  was,  that  it 
must  be  the  ofbpring  of  pride,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  so  many  besetting 
sins,  ricuculous  errors,  and  vain 
pretensions. 

"Yes,"  thought  he,  "that's  it. 
They  would  fain  shine.  So  the  duU 
man,  parrot-like,  makes  constant  use 
of  them  in  hopes  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  wit,  and  the  repetition  of  some 
supposed  genteel  phrase  serves  to 
delude  another  into  the  belief  that 
he  shall  be  considered  a  man  of 
fashion ;  and  so  on,  through  all 
classes,  even  up  to  the  learned.  Up 
to  the  leameal  Oh,  pride,  pride! 
how  thou  creepest  into  our  most 
private  meditations! " 
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"  My  dear  Henry ! "  exclaimed  his 
lady,  advancing  to  meet  bini,  ^^  I 
must  interrupt  you,  even  if  this  is  a 
moment  of  mspiration,  and  really 
you  look  as  if  it  was.  Well,  then, 
write  quick !  for  I  want  vour  assist- 
ance. Tm  resolved  to  have  every 
thing  comme  UfautT 

**  My  dear  Eliza,  what  did  you  say  T^ 

"Nay,  nay,  don't  pretend  to 
misuncterstand.  We  shall  manage 
it  a  menmtU^  and  all  will  go  SS 
well.  Why  do  you  smue  so 
oddly?" 

**  Why,  really,  my  love,  with  our 
slender  means  and  pretensions,  I 
should  have  supposed  plain  English 
more  suitable  to  express ** 

" Oh,  that's  it,  is  it,  Mr.  Critic?" 
said  she,  laughing.  "And  do  you 
happen  to  forget  how  often  you 
have  quoted  Latin  and  Greek  in  my 
presence  when  plain  English " 

**I  stand  corrected,  my  dear. 
Ah,  what  poor  creatures  we  are!** 

"  Not  so  poor  as  we  were,  thank 
God !  So  come  along  with  me,  and 
be  thankful;"  and  taking  his  arm 
she  led  him  into  the  house. 

Great  was  the  confusion  and 
bustle  throughout  the  vicarage 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day, 
but  not  so  on  the  following  mominff, 
for  then  Mrs.  Briggs  came  up,  and, 
according  to  agreement,  took  the 
chief  conunand;  and  her  husband, 
who  said  he  didn't  like  to  "do  things 
by  halves,"  insisted  on  performing 
the  duties  of  butler,  and  installea 
himself  in  a  small  room  formerly 
appropriated  to  such  purposes,  and 
there  unpacked  sundry  hampers 
(which  his  hostler  brougnt  up  from 
the  inn),  and  in  due  course  spread 
and  deposited  certain  of  their  con- 
tents in  the  dining-room ;  and  then, 
when  all  was  completed,  requested 
the  lady  of  the  house  just  to  look  in 
and  see  if  all  was  arranged  to  her 
taste;  and  she,  althouffh  she  had 
a^eed  to  leave  every  tning  to  his 
wife  and  himself,  ventured  to  hint 
that  surely  there  was  a  greater 
display  of  plate  than  the  occasion 
ne^ed;  but,  as  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  nevertheless,  Jacob  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said, — 

"Bless  you,  ma'am,  them's  no- 
thing ! "  And  he  chuckled  to  himself 
at  tne  thought  of  tiie  surprise  he 
had  preparea  for  her  when  tea  and 
coffee  should  be  forthcoming. 


In  the  meanwhile,  our  curate, 
abidmg  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the 
non-intervention  treaty,  went  to  and 
fix>  on  his  parochial  duties,  or  shut 
himself  in  nis  studv  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  Sabbath,  and  so  quietiy 
passed  the  mominff,  with  scarcely 
any  thought  of  his  household  afiaira, 
save  occasional  wonder  at  not  hear- 
ingany unusual  bustle. 

The  guests  were  all  punctual, 
and  so  was  Mrs.  Bri^^  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  vicar  of  Hawton, 
who  exclaimed,  when  dinner  was 
announced, — 

"I  brought  Thomas  with  us. 
Thought  he'd  be  useful." 

"  I  nave  taken  the  same  liberty," 
said  Dr.  Barlow. 

"  Oddly  enough,  so  have  I,**  said 
the  vicar  of  Barnwell. 

Thus,  on  entering  his  hamble 
dining-room  with  Mrs.  Brammell  on 
his  arm,  die  curate  beheld  his  Elia 
at  the  head  of  a  table  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  glasses  luid  plate,  and 
attended  by  wiggs  in  his  best  blue 
coat,  and  three  servants  in  liyery ; 
and,  moreover,  against  the  side-wul, 
a  lof^  nondescript  piece  of  furniture, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  had  started 
into  existence,  to  do  duty  as  a  side- 
board, and  there  it  stood,  with  three 
massive  silver  waiters  glaring  behind 
a  range  of  glasses  and  decaaters. 

He  was  so  astonished,  that  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  the 
involuntary  exclamation,  "  Dear 
me ! "  escaped  bun,  ere  he  seaned  to 
recollect  tnat  he  was  in  his  own 
house  with  a  lady  on  his  arm. 

She,  however,  was  in  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows's  secret,  and  therefore,  by  press- 
ing forward,  recalled  bun  to  the 
performance  of  his  hospitable  duties, 
and,  firom  that  time  till  the  servants 
had  withdrawn,  no  stranger  looking 
on  would  have  surmised  that  he  was 
not  the  master  and  owner  (^  all 
around. 

All  "went  off  well,"  or,  as  the 
good  lady  expressed  it,  "  d.  merveUk^ 
as  such  affairs  always  do  wb^ 
friends  meet,  and  the  mistress  and 
master  of  a  house  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  and  habitually  endowed 
with  that  true  gentUity  which,  while 
avoiding  all  cold,  rigid  formali^i 
never  degenerates  into  the  pettiness 
of  fussy  over-attention,  or  sdfish 
n^ect 

The  variety  of  confectionery  that 
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was  i^Aeed  on  table  after  dinner  as 
dessert  was,  for  so  small  a  pftrtv, 
quite  prodigions,  and  excited  a  foffi^ 
tnd  something  more,  fVom  the  pre- 
yioQsl^  remarkably  well-behaved 
fit  near  of  Hawton.  He  had 
accepted  the  invitation  with  the 
heroic  resolution  of  submitting  for 
once  to  dine  without  grumblii^  on 
good  things  badly  dressed,  and  was, 
therefore,  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
himself  merely  exposed  to  sayouiv 
temptatbn  in  consequence  of  his  self- 
denial.  He  praised  every  thing,  and 
shewed,  by  his  conduct,  that  his 
praise  was  no  empty  compliment ;  so, 
ere  the  dessert  appeared,  he  had 
literally  '^  eaten  and  was  filled," — a 
state  or  body  that  not  unfrequently 
renders  the  mind  oblivious  of  most 
excellent  anteprandial  resolutions, 
and  caused  him  to  forget  himself  so 
iar  as  to  exdaini, — 

"  Humph !  if  I  had  known  what 
was  coming,  I  dhouldn*t  have  eaten — 
hmnphr 

Here  he  was  checked  by  a  glance 
from  his  niece ;  but  the  opportunity 
of  what  is  termed  ^  having  a  fling 
at  the  obese  gentleman's  wdl-known 
propensities  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted  by  Dr.  Barlow,  who  laugh- 
ingly  exclaimed, — 
^Keally,  Mr.  Meadows,  you  seem 
disposed  to  tnr  our  powers  to  the 
uttermost ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
shall  merely  say,  *  I  will  do  au  that 
may  become  a  man.*  Let  me  see : 
wlttt  follows?  Something  about 
*who  dares,'  or,  *who  does  more  is 

not.'    Something Pshaw!  Ive 

no  memory." 

As  the  fair  Sacharissa  was  on  his 
side,  he  could  not  observe  how  much 
^e  appeared  mortified  by  the  well- 
]ax>wn  quotation ;  but  it  was  inune- 
diatdy  perceived  by  our  curate,  who, 
turning  to  the  doctor,  said, — 

'*My  dear  sir,  these  arrange- 
ments are  none  of  mine;  but  I  am 
Rhid  they  have  excited  your  notice, 
becaose  my  best  excuse  will  be  a 
quotation  from  your  own  words, 
when  you  so  kindly  invited  me  to 
meet  his  lordship.  You  then  con- 
siderately observed,  that  you  were 


obliged  to  mete  nnto  others  the  same 
measure  as  had  been  meted  to  you ; 
and  even  so  it  now  is  with  Elixa  and 
me,  for  our  good  friend  the  ooun- 
seUor " 

"A  letter,  if  you  please,  sir," 
whispered  Jacob  Briggs,  presentiiu^ 
it  on  a  snudl  silver  waiter,  with 
which  he  had  noiselessly  glided  into 
the  room. 

«« A  frank!*  From  Charles !"  said 
Mr.  Meadows. 

«  Oh,  do  read  it !  The  dear  boy!" 
exclaimed  his  lady.  *^  I'm  sure  our 
friends  will  excuse  you ! " 

Every  one  present  seconded  her 
desire,  and  were  amply  repaid  by 
the  perusal  of  the  letter,  in  which 
separate  mention  was  made  of  all ; 
but  its  chief  object  was  to  notify  that 
the  writer,  and  not  his  father,  had 
been  the  purveyor  of  the  hetero- 
geneous contents  of  the  hamper,  &c; 
and  an  odd  and  amusing  account  the 
young  gentleman  ^ve  of  his  wan- 
derings and  inqnines  where  the  best 
of  certain  articles  were  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

"  Clever  hd!"  grunted  the  Bev. 
Jabez  Brammel.  **  No  place  like  the 
City  for  soup.    Capital  Was ! " 

'*  Here  is  a  list  of  the  various  items 
inclosed,"  said  Mr.  Meadows.  "  I 
thii^,  my  dear,  you  were  rather  at  a 
loss  for  the  names  of  some  of  them, 
so  I  will  hand  that  over  to  you.  It 
is  well  that  I  wrote  immediately  to 
acknowledge  their  arrival,  for  here  is 
a  postscript  stating  that  his  father, 
bemg  determined  to  e^joy  his  tem- 
porary freedom  without  annoyance 
from  professional  correspondence,  will 
not  say  what  route  he  means  to  take. 
Just  like  him!  They  are  to  travel 
post,  and  sleep  to-night  at  Northamp- 
ton." 

And  now,  as  the  rest  of  their  table- 
talk  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
coming  events,  it  will  suffice  to  record 
simply  that,  after  passing  an  ex- 
oeemngly  pleasant  evening,  the  ^ests 
took  leave  of  their  kind  entertainers, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meadows  were  sitting  in  the  parlour 
by  themselves.  A  httle  chat,  retro- 
spective of  tiie  fbw  past  hours,  was 


*  At  Uiig  Magaxine  will  be  read  yean  hence,when  that  once  familiar  term, "  frank/' 
•ball  be  obeoUfe,  it  mw  be  as  well  to  state  that,  before  *^  The  Reform  Bill"  pesied, 
the  membera  of  both  Hxiaiet  of  Parliament  had  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  free  of 
aoj  charge,  bv  writing  their  names,  with  the  date  and  place  where  posted,  on  the 
•orer. 
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Bftturtl  nato  foeh  dreamsteiioet; 
and,  perhaps,  it  wat  eoaally  natural 
for  the  good  kdv  to  take  tome  IHtk 
eredit  to  herteli  for  refVaining  from 
all  interference  with  the  arranf^e* 
ments  of  the  landlord  and  hii  wife, 
whose  display  and  style  of  executing 
their  several  duties  raised  them  ex- 
paadingly  in  her  esteem. 

"A  little  too  much  show,"  ob- 
served Uie  curate.  **•  However,  it 
was  well  meant,  and  is  of  no  coa*- 
sequence  now,  as  I  told  our  friends 
that  we  were  shining  in  borrowed 
plumes.  But  it  is  past  eleven,  Eliia ; 
you  must  be  fatigued.  Ilad  you  not 
better  go  to  bed?" 

"  And  leave  you  I"  said  she,  with 
an  arch  smile. 

"  I  shall  not  be  long,  dear.  But, 
as  to-morrow  is  Sunday *' 

**  Now,  pr*Ythee,  think  me  not  ao 
dull  —  no,  Henry,  nor  deem  my 
heart  so  cold  that  I  should  forget  in 
such  a  moment  as  this — ^you  Ixnow 
what  I  Bless  yont  lean  read  your 
every  thought.  Besides,  you  cruel 
creature,  to  think  of  your  enjoyinff 
the  pleasure  without  me !  No,  no! 
remember  how  o^n  I  have  cut  and 
contrived  with  odds  and  ends  of  cold 
meat,  and  then  with  bread  and  cheese, 
when  we  had  nothing  else  to  g^ve, 
and  little  enough  of  them ;  and  now, 
when  we  have  such  abundance  that 
what  we  give  will  be  rather  a  relief 
to  ourselves  than  others,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  will  allow  you,  sir,  to 
steal  away  like  a  cat  into  the  pantrv, 
and  have  all  the  luxury  to  yourself? 
No,  no,  dear  I  Besides,  I  don*t  think 
you  could  get  through  without  my 
help  before  twelve  o'clock,  for  we 
nedn*t  be  so  particuhur  now  about 
choosing  on/^  those  who  are  the  verv 
worst  off,  and  then  come  away  witn 
a  sigh  for  those  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  out.  Oh,  I  am  so 
happy  I  Come  along  I  I  wish  Charles 
was  here  to  help  us !  ** 

**  You  may  go  to  bed,  Martha,** 
said  her  mistress,  as  they  passed 
through  the  kitchen. 

"  No,  please *e  I  Doan*t  'ee,  mum, 
pray  I "  exclaimed  the  maiden.  **  Do*ee 
let  I  ha*  summut  to  do  wT  it !  ** 

"With  what?" 

"  Oh,  I  know*d  how*t  be,  and  I 
telled  old  Nanny  Brown  ther'd  be 
sure  to  be  summut  for  she  and  poor 
Jim,  wi*  his  broken  leg,  as  wor  t*eat 
alPs  he  could  get  for  fear  of  a  rnqr- 


fittaeatioD,  as  thty  calls  *t;  mi— but 
ask  your  pardon,  missus!  Onljr  I 
kaow'd  master  and  Tou*d  be  eomnv 
arter  th*  gentlefolks  be  gone,  and  ao  1 
set  t*plates  all  ready.  So  doan*tee 
send  I  to  bed,  pray,  and  1*11  be*a 
quiet  *s  a  mouse.** 

This  latter  promiae,  however,  Ae 
was  unable  to  keq>,  for,  though  the 
portions  set  apart  for  the  poor  people 
were  by  no  means  stinted,  she  ever 
and  anon  ventured  such  su^;gestioiis 
as  "^  Some  o*  that  soft  staff  *irdo  nice 
for  t*old  granny,  as  ha*n*t  got  no 
teeth  left!*  — **  U€^e%j  mum,  pop  in  a 
bit  o*  that  for  babby  to  sock  !**  And 
when  her  wishes  were  complied  with 
she  would  giggle  till  her  sparkling 
eyes  eleamed  with  tears  of  deligbt, 
and  we  was  obliged  to  wipe  them 
with  her  sleeve,  as  she  declared  it  was 
the  grandest,  blessedest  day  she  had 
ever  seen  in  the  whole  course  of  bar 
life.  And  so  the  pleasant  work  went 
on  till  the  dock  struck  twelve,  when, 
being  dismissed,  she  retired  to  bad, 
where  her  last  waking  thoughts 
were, — 

^  I  be  sure  as  niaster*ll  be  a  bishop 
some  day,  and  sarve  un  no  more  than 
right,  for  he  desarves*t,  and  miasas 
too.    Bless  um!** 

The  sun  rose  gloriously  on  the 
morrow,  and  promised  one  of  those 
fine,  warm,  cheerflil  days,  which  seem 
as  though  sent  forward,  courier-like, 
into  spnng,  to  proclaim  the  advancing 
strength  and  pride  of  summer.  Our 
curate  was  in  his  study  at  an  early 
hour.  He  had  not  slept  well,  and, 
while  lying  restless  on  his  pillow, 
had  been  troubled  by  indistinct  mis- 
givings relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  past  day,  so  different  from  hit 
usual  course  of  li£e,  and  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  bumble  position  in 
which  he  was  placed ;  and  the  nx>re 
he  thouffht,  or  rather  endeavoured  to 
think  (for  drowsiness  would  ever  and 
anon  creep  over  him),  the  less  he 
was  satisfied  with  hhnself  for  what 
now  seemed  little  better  than  a  ^s- 
play  of  contemptible  vara'ty.  It  wss 
not  his  habit  when  self-reproved  to 
shun  investigation ;  therefbre  he  rosi 
with  the  dawn,  and,  after  endeavour- 
ing to  recall  to  mind  all  Uie  feelings 
of  yesterday,  was  enabled  to  pass  a 
more  lenient  sentence  upon  himself; 
but  still  a  gloomy  weight  that  be 
could  not  wake  off  continued  to 
darken  his   spirit.      Perhaps,  con- 
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aideriDg  bii  hmhJ  oniei,  sksple  way 
<MrHyiiig,  this  mu^t  be  the  nstnral 
eooseqaence  of  the  excitement  and 
Tiriety  of  the  previoui  day  followed 
hj  a  restless  night ;  but  he  eould  not 
aeeonnt  for  it,  and  became  almost 
ilanned,  after  several  froitiess  efforts 
at  bringing  his  mind  into  a  proper 
frame  mr  preparing  for  the  sd^m 
dnties  of  his  calling. 

Happily,  it  was  not  his  cnstom  to 
leare  the  composition  of  his  sermons 
tin  the  last  moment,  for  he  knew  by 
experience  that  there  are  times  when 
the  human  intdleet,  like  an  nnmly 
child,  can  scarcely  be  forced  to  the 
indi^erent  performance  of  a  task 
which,  in  happier  moments,  it  is  wont 
to  execnte  witn  fkdlity  and  pleasure. 
Therefore,  he  had  now  only  to  ^ye 
his  manuscript  the  final  revision, 
dormg  which  it  was  his  fireanent 
habit  to  interpolate  the  last  results  of 
his  meditations  on  the  subject ;  but, 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  read, 
his  mind  wandered  away,  and  he  fblt 
strangely  oppressed  by  an  uncon- 
trollable presentiment  of  coming  evil 
—in  a  word,  he  was  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  a  fit  of  low  spirits;** 
and,  as  has  been  hinted  hefore,  when 
in  Buch  moods,  he  was  more  par- 
tienlarly  apt  to  seek  relief  by  endea- 
▼oaring  to  imprison  some  scene  or 
passing  thought  in  the  trammels  of 
"immortal  verse;**  and  so  potent  and 
SQeoessftd  was  the  fasdnation,  that, 
like  sweet  music,  it  seldom  failed  to 
drive  away  the  darkness  of  his  spirit, 
and  send  hhn  home  either  in  glad- 
ness, or  in  pensive  gratitude  content. 

Bat  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
his  thoughts  on  other  matters.  It 
would  not  do.  The  fit  came  over 
him;  and,  after  some  reflection,  he 
■aid  to  hnnsel^— 

*^  Considering  the  subject,  it  cannot 
be  wrong,  and  it  wants  three  hours  to 
service-Sme.** 

When  ""fhe  wish  is  father  to  the 
thoufl^**  we  are  easily  convinced. 
The  Bil:^  lay  open  befmre  him,  and 
that  he  believed  he  was  doing  no 
wrong  may  be  inferred  by  his  cSTer- 
in^  a  brief  prayer  that  the  gloom 
might  be  removoi  from  his  mind,  and 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  go 
through  the  duties  of  the  day  with 
alacrity  and  useftibiess. 

He  then  set  to  work,  and  as  his 
labour  of  love  was  not  the  mere 


fhncy  of  the  moment,  and  the  metre 
was  prescribed  to  be  sung  to  one  of 
his  mvonrite  old  tunes,  he  had  but  to 
seek  for  and  paraphrase  the  wonb. 
The  simple  fact  was  that  his  fair 
friend  Saduurissa  had  observed  that 
the  air  of ''  Lifb  let  us  Cheridi**  was 
worthy  of  sacred  words,  nnd  his  dear 
Eliza  and  good  Mrs.  Brammel  had 
agreed  with  her,  and  then  they  had 
ul  looked  at  him  in  a  way  unmis- 
takeable  to  a  reputed  poet.  Kathe- 
less,  the  curate  said  unto  himself^ 
**  It  is  not  fbr  them  nor  for  vain  praise 
that  I  do  tills  now,  but  that  1  may 
chase  away  this  gloom,  so  ungrateful 
in  one  whose  heart  should  be  over- 
flowing with  thankfblness.**  He  then 
select^  the  sixty-third  Fsalm  as  most 
consonant  with  his  present  feelings, 
and  the  result  was  the  following 
paraphrase: — 

v.  l.«. 
Lord,  OB  thee  early 

111  eell  with  eafer  cry, 
Thirttily  looging, 

Like  ralleyiparob'd  and  dry  ; 
For,  as  they  drink  the  limpid  stream. 

E'en  so  1  lore  thy  glory's  beam. 
And  fain  would  see  thee  as  before, 

And  with  my  lips  adore. 
Lord,  on  thee,  &c. 

y.3,4,5,6. 
Thy  loring.kiadneM 

is  more  than  life  to  oie, 
Therefore  in  blessing 

1 11  lifl  my  hands  to  thee  ; 
My  soul  shall  then  with  gladness  bound. 
My  lips  shall  praise  with  joyful  sound. 
On  thee  1 11  think  'mid  visions  bright. 
In  watches  of  the  night. 

Thy  loving.kindness,  &c. 

V.  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Lo,  in  the  shadow 

Of  thy  wiogs  outspread, 
I  will  rejoioe 

That  help  on  me  was  shed  ; 
My  soul  shall  follow  after  thee. 

For  thy  right  hand  upholdeth  aie. 
And  all  who  seek  my  soul  to  slay 

In  dust  shall  pass  away. 

Lo,  in  the  shadow,  See. 

**  The  last  two  lines  alone  are  in- 
applicable to  my  case  — *  Brevis  esse 
laboro,  obecurus  fio.*  They  do  not 
quite  please  me,"  said  he,  on  a  re- 
perusal.  "  No  one  seeketh  to  do  me 
ill.  The  lines  have,  indeed,  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  places.  None  dareth 
to  make  me  afraid.  Blessed  be  His 
name!" 
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Here  a  gentle  tap  at  the  stady  door 
sommoned  him  to  join  his  fiunily  at 
breakfast.  It  was  the  established 
Sanday-morniiijg  uffnal ;  for  on  that 
day,  neither  his  beloyed  Eliza  nor 
the  <^dren  ever  intruded  on  his 
priyacy  without  special  invitation, 
and  Jd  the  house  was  g^erally  as 
quiet  as  a  meditative  man  nught  d^ire. 
But,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
before  the  half- wild  Martha  saluted 
him  with  a  voluble  torrent  of  thanks 
and  blessings  intrusted  to  her  keep- 
ing for  safe  delivery  by  various  poor 
and  infirm  persons  to  whose  cottages 
she  had  been  a  delighted  and  wel- 
come visitor  during  the  morning,  for 
she  also  had  risen  earlier  than  usual, 
and,  after  ^*  getting  her  work  for- 
ward," ventured  to  take  into  her  own 
hands  the  distribution  of  her  master*s 
bounty,  for  the  sake,  as  she  said,  of 
^shewing  t* clerk  as  we  didn't  want 
he,**  but  in  reality  to  gratify  the 
warm  feelings  of  a  simple,  benevolent 
heart  And  truly  she  had  eivjoyed 
herself  to  her  heart's  content,  and 
managed  to  coin  another  new  word  to 
express  her  opinion,  that  though  yes- 
terday was  the  "  blessedcst  **  day,  that 
morning  was  **  more  blessedester  still.** 

"  I  have  no  control  over  her  this 
mominff,**  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  as  her 
husband  entered  the  breakfast-room. 
^  But  I  hope  she  has  not  annoyed 
you  very  much?** 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  she  has 
done  me  good,**  he  replied,  taking  his 
accustomed  seat,  and  looking  fondly 
at  his  little  ones,^  who  immediately 
began  to  prattle,  in  their  way,  of  how 
the  poor  people  would  ei^oy  them- 
selves, and  wishinff  that  pa  and  ma 
could  always  send  them  all  a  good 
dinner  everv  Sunday  at  least. 

The  sparkling  eyei  and  laughing 
faces  of  children  are  as  a  potent 
chwrm  to  dispel  the  demon  of  low 
spirits,  and  when  the  father  turned 
from  them,  and  beheld  the  beautifbl 
countenance  of  his  Eliza,  radiant  with 
smiles  of  maternal  love  and  joy,  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  spell  was  more  power- 
ful than  any  that  could  be  woven  by 
his  capricious  Muse.  So,  welcoming 
the  grateful  influence  of  domestic 
cheerfulness,  he  was  enabled  to  shake 
off  the  incubus  which  his  previous 
efforts  had  merely  displaced,  and 
once  more  feel  quite  himself  again. 


The  promise  of  the  morning  was 
fulfilled.  The  day  turned  out  as  if 
sent  to  be  the  herald  of  approaching 
summer,  and,  in  all  save  the  ripe 
abundance  of  rustling  foliage,  seemed 
like  one  of  the  fiuiest  in  the  latter 
end  of  June.  . 

Long  before  service-time,  gronpi 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  churdiyard 
whose  conversation,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
instead  of  having  reference  to  the 
duties  which  they  came  professedly 
to  perform,  turned  upon  the  grand 
dinner  given  by  the  parson  on  the 
preceding  day ;  and,  grand  as  it  cct- 
tainly  was  for  him,  it  was  magnified 
into  a  sort  of  installation  feast  of  the 
nd^bouring  deigy,  consequent  upon 
his  elevation  to  some  eectoiastical 
diffnity,  the  name  and  natnie  of 
whidi  was  a  mastery,  and,  being  sjs 
^ve  rise  to  a  display  of  much  rustic 
mgenuitjr  in  the  exercise  of  that  &• 
vourite,  tantalismg  amusement  called 
guessing.  '^  The  sensation*'  was, 
moreover,  kept  alive  by  the  occa- 
sional dropping  in  of  the  poorer  pa- 
rishioners, who  had  that  momiog 
received  donations  of  certain  edible 
substances,  many  of  which  they  knew 
not  even  by  name,  as  Martha  could 
enlighten  their  understandings  do 
farther  than  by  saying,  **They  be 
all  nice  and  good  for  the  stomach.** 
Most  of  them  nad  already  ascertained 
the  correctness  of  the  first  assertk)!!, 
and  felt  no  misgivings  respectinff  the 
second;  but  their  descriptions,  wnich 
might  have  puzzled  Gunter  himself, 
tended  only  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
listeners.  So,  altogether,  there  was  a 
buzz  and  hubbub  very  unseemly,  as 
a  prelude  to  divine  service,  and  it 
continued,  or  rather  increased,  till 
the  parson  was  seen  in  his  master'i 
gown  issuing  from  the  gate  of  the 
vicarage ;  and,  then,  after  a  running 
warning,  **  Hist!"  had  passed  round, 
all  were  silent. 

As  our  curate  walked  slowly  skof 
the  tomb-fionoed  path  wilh  his  wife 
on  his  arm,  ever^  eye  was  upon  hia 
with  an  expression  of  de^  respect 
As  he  passed,  every  head  was  uneo- 
yered,  and  when  he  had  ffone  hy'vai 
a  few  ejaculated, ''  God  Mess  himP 

It  was  a  brief  scene  that  coM 
scarcely  fail  to  make  an  imprcsnoa 
on  a  stranger;  and  there  were  two 
strangers  following  him  at  some  ^ 
tance,  in  company  with  Jacob  Bnggh 
who  noticed  all  that  paaaed  wA 
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special  interest.  They  had  armed 
earfy  in  the  mdminff  by  a  coach  that 
paased  through  MiTfield  from  Lon- 
don; and  the  elder,  after  paying  a 
eompliment  to  the  neatness  of  the 
inn,  had  tnmed  ronnd  to  his  com- 
panion, and,  as  though*  struck  by  a 
sadden  bright  thought,  exdaino^ 
**  What  dye  say  to  stopping  here  for 
the  day,  and  emoying  onrselyes  in 
quiet,  instead  of  ffoing  on  to  S  *  *, 
where  there's  no  business  to  be  done 
tfll  to-morrow,  any  how?  Nice 
walks  about  here,  Fm  sure.** 

^  Humph r  said  his  companion; 
**  it*8  a  pleasant  country,  to  be  sure ; 
but  I  always  like  to  ffo  to  church 
once  a-day,  and  Tm  rather  particqlftr 
whom  I  hear,  because  in  town ** 

'^  You  must  be  precious  particular, 
indeed,  if  we  cant  suit  you  with  a 
parson  r  ezdaimed  the  landlord. 
"  m  back  our*n  agin  any  yon  can 
bring  agin  him,  for  what  ye  like, 
piek  'em  where  ye  will." 

^  Well,  then,  well  say  done,**  said 
the  elder  stranger. 

"What,  the  betT  cried  Jacob; 
"  ni  take  you  I    For  how  much  ?" 

**  No,  nos"  was  the  grave  reply. 
^  I  seldmn  bet,  and,  when  I  do,  I  like 
to  know  something  of  my  man  first. 
I  mean  only,  that  well  spend  the 
day  here,  if  you  can  accommodate 
us." 

Jacob  gave  the  usual  landlord's 
aeeonnt  of  lus  establishment;  and, 
after  partaidng  of  an  early  breakfast, 
his  two  apparently  chance  customers 
retired  to  lie  down,  to  recruit  their 
streo^l^  after  trayelling  all  ni^ht, 
particularly  desiring  that  they  nusht 
DC  called  "  in  good  time  for  cnurch." 

Their  wish  was,,  in  due  course, 
complied  with,  and,  as  their  host 
msruialled  them  up  the  hill,  he  £&- 
yonred  them  with  a  more  lengthy 
pamjgyric  on  '^our  parson,"  con- 
cluding, as  tiiey  entered  the  church- 
yard, with,  **See  how  they  almost 
all  worship  him  like!  I>oes  one 
ffood  to  see  it^  don't  it  ?  We  shall 
have  a  precious  miss  of  it  when  he's 
ffone ;  but  he's  booked  to  go  up  the 
Udkter,  yon  may  depend  oirt" 

'*  Shouldn't  wonder,"  observed  the 
younger  and  smaller  of  the  two 
stimogers,  sn]j;g^ing  in  a  way  apjpa- 
rently  offennye  to  his  compamon, 
who  rebuked  him  by  a' momentary, 
but  sharp  and  angry  glance ;  and 
then,  tianiiig  to  the  li^^,  said,. 


myely,  **  If  he's  all  you  describe, 
he's  too  good  for  socn  a  place  as 
this." 

''Don't  see  tkatr  exclaiined 
Jacob.  "  We  has  souls  to  be  saved 
here  as  well  as  you  up  in  LunnuUy 
though,  may  be,  we  amt  quite  so 

But  mum  I     Here  we  are  at 

the  church-door,  so  you  just  follow 
me,  will  ye?" 

The  demeanour  of  his  guests  dur- 
ing the  reading  of  prayers  was  highhr 
gratiQring  to  their  host,  but  stiU 
more  was  he  delighted  at  the  ex- 
treme attention  with  which  they 
subsequently  listened  to  the  sermon. 
It  semed  as  though  they  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  fascination,  and 
were  unable  to  take  their  eyes  off  the 
preacher;  and,  as  Jacob  watched 
them,  it  is  to  be  ftared  that  his 
thoughts  wandered  triumphantly 
away  from  the  good  advice  he  was 
receiving,  as  he  once  caught  himself 
in  the  act  of  rubbmg  nis  hands. 
He  was  therefore  much  disappointed, 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  at 
the  taciturnity  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. During  the  walk  home,  he 
could  extract  little  else  than  mono- 
^Uables,  and  not  a  word  of  praise 
from  either.  The  elder  maintained 
a  gravity  not  unbecoming  one  re- 
turning from  a  place  of  worship,  but 
the  younger  was  more  than  grave. 
He  looked  disconcerted  and  unhap- 
py, almost  sullen ;  and  when  Jacob 
asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  the 
parson's  handsome  wife  and  lovely 
children  he  replied,  emphatically, 
as  if  uttering  a  deep  groan,  "  On, 
yes!" 

To  account  for  this  singular  con- 
duct, we  must  follow  the  two  guests 
into  the  privacy  of  their  own  room 
at  the  Crown. 

♦*Well,  Master  Slater  I"  said  the 
elder,  who,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  was  the  quiet  veteran  of  Bow 
Street,  "all's  right  now!  so  we've 
only  got  to  enioy  ourselves  snugly 
here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  mormng 
m  go  up  to  the  -parsonage  with  the 
warrant,  and  ""•^~" 

"God  forbid  r  exclaimed  the 
Moorfields  broker.  "No,  not  it 
must  not  be  I  I  tell  you  I  can't  —  I 
won't  swear  to  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  understand,"  said  the 
quiet  man;  "a  qualm.  Ton  aint 
used  to  these  things.  But  don't  talk 
nonsense.     You  gave  the  sign  di- 
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recUyyon  Mmlmn,  «nd  that^s  enoogh. 
Come,eome;  you're  in  for  H;  so  go 
Uirough  the  business  like  a  man.  I 
can*t  say  I  like  the  iob  myself,  after 
what  we >e  seen  and  neard  this  room- 
ing ;  but  daty*s  dnty.*" 

''  m  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,** 
said  Slater,  doggedly ;  "  I  wash  my 
hands  of  the  concern.  He  paid  me 
honestly,  and  Fve  no  doubt " 

**  Ha,  ha  I  hi  paid  you  honestly, 
did  he  F  You*U  cut  a  nice  figure  at 
cross-questioning,  and  we*!!  liave 
you  in  the  witness-lMx,  of  coarse.** 

""Oh  that  I  had  but  stayed  at 
hone,  and  refUsed  to  come  !**  gasped 
the  exdted  tradesman ;  and,  ]eanm|; 
forward  on  the  table,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

Tlie  quiet  man  rose,  and  took  two 
or  three  turns  in  the  room,  and  then 
proceeded  to  comfort  him,  by  saying, 
"  Come,  my  good  fellow  I  don't  take 
on  so,  nor  blame  yourself.  It  would 
have  made  no  difference  whether 
you*d  come  or  no ;  for  Master  Joyce, 
of  the  Griffin,  would  have  done  just 
as  well,  and  been  glad  enough  of  the 
trip  this  fine  weather;  but,  as  I 
eame  to  you  in  the  first  banning,  it 
seemed  only  fair  to  give  you  the  first 
chance  now,  and  r^y  enough  you 
seemed.  Ay,  up  to  the  diurch, 
when  3rou  must  needs  joke  in  a  way 
that  might  liaye  spoiled  all.  Phoo, 
phoo  I  A  rogue*8  a  rogue,  after  all, 
oress  him  as  you  will ;  and,  besides, 
recollect  that  yours  isnH  the  only 
business  Fve  got  against  him;  and 
tlie  other*8  a  precious  sight  heavier, 
though  the  law  *8  as  good  for  one  as 
t'other.  K  he  gets  quit  of  both,  he*ll 
be  a  lucky  fellow,  that's  all.** 

^  He  can't  be  guilty  !*'  exclaimed 
Slater,  starting  up;  **  I  tell  you  it*8 
impossible, — a  man  that's  lived  here 
all  these  years,  and  made  himself  so 
beloved  by  rich  and  poor,  and  can 
preach  as  ne  did  this  morning.** 

**  The  more  hypocrite  he,  if  he  is 
l^nihy,  which  I  don*t  mean  to  say  he 
M,  before  trial ;  but  circumstances 
look  unconunon  black,  I  can  tell 
you.  There*s  that  note  he  denied 
having,  and  shuffled  so  about  with 
the  traveller,  is  next  number  to  the 
one  changed  at  the  public-house  near 
you,  by  the  chap  that  came  drunk  to 
your  shop  (I  can  have  him  I  what 
like,  but  he  don*t  weigh  his  weiffht 
y«r),  and  they're  of  Uie  same  Tot 


Then  why  did  he  go  about  Londan 
disguised,  and  never  give  his  name  st 
the  Grifl^  nor  to  you,  unle«  he  wu 
about  something  that  wouldn*t  stand 
the  light  ?  If  you*d  seen  as  much  si 
I  have,  yon  WOTldn*t  be  for  lettinga 
man  off  because  he  can  preach  a  gSod 
sermon,  and  loddng  as  if  batter 
wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  How- 
ever, it*s  no  use  bothering  onesdf 
about  it  befarehaad.  I  riiall  jot 
have  a  bit  of  ^uiet  chat  with  him  t»> 
morrow  roormng,  and  then ** 

""  He*]l  be  able  to  explain  all,  Pre 
no  doubt,**  said  Slater,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  hope;  ** he'll  tdl  70a 
where  he  got  them  all ;  and,  as  for 
the  forty«pound  note,  it  eoiildn*t 
have  been  from  the  banker*s  cl^ 
for  he  says  it  was  a  much  shorter 
man ;  ana  as  for  his  ihuffling,  asyoa 
call  it,  with  the  travella',  it  was  mj 
nervousness,  I  dare  say,  the  same  as 
he  shewed,  and  I  thought  oM,  ^  ^ 
time  when  I  said  the  foiw-pound 
note  might  be  a  forged  one. 

"  Did  I  happen  to  tell  you  thst 
the  check  had  not  been  paid  twenty 
minutes,  or  less,  before  a  fiellow  that 
tD4u  shorter  called  upon  him  at  the 
Grifiln,  muffled  up  in  a  loose  great- 
coat, and  holding  a  handkeremef  to 
hisfiice?*' 

"Well,  what  then  r 

"  Why,  they  went  into  his  bed- 
room together,  and  the  ehambormaid 
happen^  to  go  by,  and  saw  tfaem 
counting  bank-notes." 

"Well.  What  of  that?  It  wai 
somebody  he'd  got  money  to  pay  to» 
no  doubt.  But  that's  the  way; 
when  once  you  suspect  a  man,  700 
catch  at  any  thing." 

"  Do  we  ?"  sdd  the  quiet  man, 
diyly.*  "Well,  so  be  it.  I'm  glad  to 
see  you've  got  over  your  quandaiy ; 
and  SO)  if  you  please,  Til  ring  the 
bell,  and  inquire  about  dinner. 

Tlie  summons  was  answered  bj 
Jacob  himself,  who  entered,  ruhbiax 
his  hands,  and  his  fiice  beaming  w& 
delight,  to  announce  that  the  parsoD, 
seeinff  two  strange  gentlem^  in  hii 
pew,  had  sent,  for  his  acceptonoe  and 
their  entertainment,  "  a  piece  of  ai 
fine  a  salmon  as  was  ever  dished  up 
at  any  nobleman's  table  in  the  land ; 
and,  rabbit  me,"  added  Jacobs  **if 
you'll  let  me  make  one  with  yoOi 
1*11  stand  a  bottle  to  drink  his  good 
health!" 

"Agreed,"  said  the  qidei  man. 
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THREE  EPOCHS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

I.  Dbstbvctiok. 


Of  all  the  bratal  excesses  tnd  ex- 
tiBTigant  acts  of  sftcril^rioos  wicked* 
nesB  which  were  elidtei  and  com* 
mitted  during  the  climax  of  the 
French  RerMution  there  was  not 
one  which  occasioned  more  universal 
disgnst,  or  whkh  tended  more  di- 
rectly to  stamp  the  principal  actors 
in  that  awful  exhibiti<m  of  hnman 
frailty  with  indelible  iahmy,  than 
the  Tidation  .of  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  at  the  royal  maoaoleum  of  St. 
Dems,  and  the  attempted,  but,  hap- 
pily, not  completed,  destruction  of 
all  monumental  leoords  and  other 
menenii  of  the  long  line  of  monarchs 
^^  had  ruled  wiui  such  varied  re- 
sults over  the  people  of  France. 

The  originator  of  the  suggestion 
which  led  to  the  demolition  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  was  Barr^re,  the 
MBociate  of  Robespierre,  and  during 
the  kst  forty  rears  of  his  life,  the 
■py  and  tool  of  every  successive  dy- 
wity  in  France  that  would  con^ 
Msnd  to  employ  such  a  man.    It  was 
this  man  who  on  the  81st  of  July, 
1798,  proposed  in  the  National  Con- 
vention tne  celebrated  decree  for  ex- 
tvpsting  all  traces  of  royalty  and 
nobility  from  the  soil  of  France,  by 
^ening  down  their  monuments  and 
fi^^ong  all  records  of  them  where- 
«ver  tEqr  were  found.    The  decree 
vras  at  once  assented  to,  and  early  in 
the  following  month  it  was  partudlv 
jwri^   into    effect,    by   tne   mob 
^^ioK  into  the  cathedral  of  St. 
I>«M8,  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Ger- 
^  des  Pres,  and  other  sanetuaries 
«the  dead,  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
ud  demolishing  all  the  monuments 
«&a  effigies  that  presented  themselves 
to  view.     This  first  burst  of  mis- 
?k^  vengeance  was  soon  over,  al- 
^^^o^h  its  effects  vtbee  fatal  m  many 
^[■^    It  was  not  until  October  in 
we  same  year  that  the  original  intew- 
5J^  of  fiarr^  were  carried  mto 
pwlefet.  Upon  the  reeeipt  of  some 
mtelKgence  from  the  French  army 
^  «e  frontiers,  some  one  of  the 
JJ«»beiB  of  the  Convention  proposed 
^nat  a  quantity  of  ammunition  should 
*^8eiit  by  that  body,  and  Barr^re 
otwerved,  that  as  lead  was  extremely 
**^  tad  difficult  to  obtain,  the 


cause  of  fineedom  woold  be  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  Assembly  ^ving 
orders  to  tear  the  coffins  of  their  an- 
cient tyrants  from  their  graves,  and 
to  melt  down  the  lead  of  which  they 
were  composed,  to  hurl  at  the  ene- 
mies of  Uiat  people  whom  it  was 
wished  again  to  enslave.  This  speech 
was  received  as  an  exeellent  joke, 
and  the  proposition  thus  made  in  the 
detestable  snirit  of  mingled  levity 
and  of  awful  depravity  was  assented 
to  in  the  most  serious  niirit  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  Tne  most  dis- 
graceftil  decree,  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
assented  to  by  a  body  of  men,  claim- 
ing to  represent  an  euHghtened  and 
civilised  people,  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month  the  work  of  destruction  was 
begun. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  as 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
about  six  miles  from  Paris,  in  a  city 
which  has  grown  up  around  it,  on 
the  highroad  towards  Pontoise.  Al- 
though not  ranking  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  it 
has  always  been  celebrated,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  kings  of  France  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  centuries. 

The  records  of  antiquity,  both 
profkne  and  sacred,  attest  the  import- 
ance which  has  ever  attached  to  the 
ceremonies  of  interment.  Not  only 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  and,  besides 
them,  the  Pagans,  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  duty  to  per- 
fbrm  the  obsecpiies  of  the  dead  with 
certain  religious  observances  and 
rites.  The  burials  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  France  were  formerly  not 
so  grand  and  imposing  as  they  were 
suMequently  to  the  period  when 
Gr^ory  of  Tours  wrote  his  historv. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
accordhigto  his  account,  having  been 
duly  washed  and  perftimed,  was 
clothed  in  the  royal  vestments,  and, 
thus  habited,  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  sepulchre  (which  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  St.  Denis  as  the 
place  of  burial  for  the  kings  of 
France,  was  always  a  very  rich  and 
important  cathedral)  where,  after  the 
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customary  eerenKmies,  it  was  buried. 
St.  Gr^ory  of  Tours  speaks  of  the 
splendour  of  these  ceremonies  as  con- 
sisting simply  in  the  abundance  of 
lights,  in  the  excellence  of  the  chants, 
and  in  the  affluence  of  the  attendant 
clergy  and  others.  Kings  themselves 
were  wont  to  be  present  at  their  pre- 
decessors' obsequies,  the  only  reason 
formerly  assigned  for  non-observ- 
ance of  this  custom  being  the  non-age 
of  the  successor  or  his  absence  from 
the  kingdom.  It,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  b^n  only  at  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date  that  the  custom  of  the  kin£^ 
absenting  himself  from  the  ftmenu 
ceremonies  of  his  family  was  intro- 
duced. Louis  VII.  assisted  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Abbot  Suger ;  Louis 
Vin.  at  that  of  Philippe  Augustus, 
his  father.  Philip  the  Bold  gave  an 
example  of  extreme  humility  in  as- 
sisting to  carry  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Louise,  his  father,  from  Paris  to 
St.  Denis.  Charles  Y.  was  also  pre- 
sent at  the  obsequies  of  his  father 
King  John,  and  of  Queen  Jeanne 
d'Evreux,  widow  of  Charles  IV.; 
Charles  VI.  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  brave  Duguesclin  when  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Denis,  thus  doubly 
honouring  the  memory  of  this  re- 
nowned hero. 

With  respect  to  the  funeral  hon- 
ours paid  to  the  kings  of  France, 
there  is  no  record  containing  the 
precise  details  previous  to  the  pe- 
riods of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII., 
of  whose  interments  an  elaborate  and 
minute  description  exists  in  contem- 
poraneous wntings. 

A  manuscript  of  the  date  of  1518, 
firom  which  some  extracts  have  been 
made  in  the  following  pages,  contains 
a  curious  and  highly  graphic  account 
of  the  obseauies  of  Anne  of  Brittany. 
The  catheoral  church  of  St.  Denis 
being,  as  has  been  stated,  exclusively 
appropriated  as  the  place  of  burial 
of  the  royal  family  of  France,  no 
person  was  interred  there  exe^t  the 

Srinoes  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
own  to  the  third  degree  of  descent. 
The  abbots  and  grand  priors  had  a 
place  of  sepulture  within  the  abbey 
precincts,  but  this  was  outside  of  the 


choir.  All  others,  and  there  are  but 
few,  who  were  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral, were  honoured  by  this  mark  of 
fitvour  in  conse<}uence  of  special  ex- 
ceptions made  in  their  favour,  and 
which  have  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  signal  marks  of 
esteem,  confidence,  mendship,  and 
respect,  that  the  monarch  was  able 
to  b<»tow  upon  one  of  his  subjects. 
There  are  four  principal  sites  in 
which  the  bodies  of  monarehs  and 
queens  were  buried. 

The  cathedral  stands  nearly  due 
east  and  west  Its  length  is  about 
360  feet  by  about  160  in  the  widest 
part.  On  entering  at  the  great 
western  gate,  at  the  period  of  wmdi 
we  are  now  speaking,  the  visitor, 
proceeding  up  the  nave,  was  stopped 
at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  by  mas- 
sive iron  gates,  beautifUly  wrought 
and  cilt.  On  entering  the  choir  be- 
yond the  double  row  of  seats,  placed 
for  the  clergy  and  assistant  dioris- 
ters,  was  situated  the  sanctuary,  di- 
viding the  choir  firom  the  grand  altar, 
at  which  mass  was  penormed  on 
Sundays  and  hig^h  church  festivals. 
Immediately  within  the  rows  of  seats, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  was 
the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
only  emperor  buried  at  St.  Denis. 
The  position  of  the  other  tombs  will 
be  best  understood  firom  the  refer- 
ences  made  in  the  verbal  narrat^e 
drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
interment of  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
and  queens.  Proceeding  up  tiie  st»8 
to  the  right,  the  visitor  resched  the 
chapel  of  St.  Eustace,  which  is  here 
specified  in  consequence  of  its  having 
contained  the  tomb  of  Turenne,  the 
first  that  was  violated  and  ransacked 
by  the  Revolutionists.  AdjaiuBg 
to  this  chapel,  which  forms  part  <h 
the  chevety*  was  thegrand  mausolecuii 
of  the  royal  line  of  Valois,  constructed 
hv  Philibert  de  rOrme,t  by  order  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis.^  Ketumiitf 
back  to  the  choir,  the  visitor  fonna 
an  iron  grated  door  between  the 
tombs  of  Louis  and  Philip  tlie 
Handsome,  which  conducted  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  Bourbons,  that 
being  the  sepulchre  which  was  next 


*  The  chevet  is  tbe  easternmost  end  of  the  cathedral,  in  French  architeetaral  no- 
menclature. 

t  The  celebrated  architect  who  built  the  Ch&teauz  d'Amboise  and  De  GaiUoo.  Tbe 
first  for  the  Cardinal  of  that  name,  the  second  for  Diane  de  Poitiers. 

t  This  spleadid  tomb  was  destroyed  in  in2«  by  ordtr  of  the  Regent  Orleans. 
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despoiled  after  Tareiuie*8  body  hid 
been  remoTed  firom  his  tomb. 

FeUbka,  in  his  history  of  the 
ftbbey  of  St  Denis,  states  the  fol- 
lowing drcomstances  relating  to  the 
constniction  of  the  Bourbon  vault : — 

"The  Taalt  destined  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  the  Boarboo  line  of  princes  be- 
ing too  small  to  admit  the  coffin  of  the 
deceased  qneen  of  Louis  XI V.,  the  king's 
engineers  were  ordered  to  enlarge  it, 
whjch  was  an  enterprise  attended  with 
great  risk  and  extreme  difficult/.  Tbey 
descended  into  the  vault,  however,  and 
directed  the  workmen  to  pierce  the  wall 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  eluret,  as  tradition 
leeordedthat  an  ancient  chapel,  dedicated 
to  St.  Demetrius,  had  formerly  existed 
thereabouts.  The  masons,  accordingly, 
eat  a  passage  or  corridor,  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  t^ee  feet  wide  and  seren  in 
height  (French  roeasnreV  ranlting  the 
passage  as  they  proceeded.  During  the 
progress  of  their  work  some  tombs  were 
discovered,  one  notably  that  of  an  Abbot 
Antony  of  the  Hague,  as  the  inscription 
certified.  Having  pushed  their  tunnel 
to  the  length  of  aboot  forty  feet  (French), 
tbey  reached  the  rault  of  which  they 
were  in  search,  and  it  was  found  then 
very  easy  to  join  to  the  former  sepulchre, 
by  this  corridor,  a  spi^cious  tomo  which 
is  directly  under  the  chev$t,  and  which 
consists  of  the  ancient  crypt  where  the 
bones  of  the  holy  martyrs  ^St.  Denis, 
8t.  Hilaire,  Sec.)  were  fimrmeny  interred. 
This  vault  is  fif(y-four  feet  long  by  fifty, 
seven  wide  in  its  greatest  length.*^ 

Having  thus  afforded  the  reader 
the  means  of  following  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  writer  of  the  en- 
soiog  account,  we  proceed  forthwith 
to  lay  it  before  him,  observing,  that 
we  hxve  divided  the  narrative  into 
tiuee  different  portions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  its  gloomy  mono- 
tony. 

Historical  Notes  on  ihe  Disinter' 
"wafo  executed  in  1793  at  (he  Abbey 
of  8L  Denis.  By  Alexandre  Lenoir. 
—On  Saturday,  October  12,  1793, 
the  persons  constituting  the  munici- 
I»lity  of  Franciade*  naving  issued 
<^ders  for  the  exhumation  and  ex- 
trnnon  from  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis  of  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
^  queens,  princes  and  princesses, 
VAd  also  of  the  celebrated  and  illus- 
tnous  men  who  had  been  interred 
^hin  those  sacred  precincts  during 
»  period  extending  over  fifteen  cen- 


turies, for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  leiad  of  which  their  coffins  were 
made,  in  conformity  to  the  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  the 
workmen,  desirous  of  beholding  the 
remains  of  a  hero,  hastened  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Eustace,  which  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  Turenne,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  illustrious  dead 
thus  disinterred.  This  brave  soldier*s 

Slace  of  sepulture  in  the  abbey  was 
istinguished  by  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  black  marble,  designed  by 
Charles  Lebrun.  A  group  of  bronze 
figiures,  representing  the  marshal 
expiring  in  the  arms  of  Lnmortality, 
the  cardinal  qualities.  Wisdom  and 
Valour,  forming  accessories.  A 
bronze  bas-reUrf  ornamented  the 
centre  of  the  base,  the  subject  being 
Turenne*8  charge  on  the  enemy  at 
the  battle  of  Turkeim,  fought  in 
1675.  This  celebrated  wurrior  was 
killed  at  Salzbach  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  same  year,  at  uie  age  of  sixty- 
four.  An  epitaph  for  his  tomb  was 
written  by  the  poet  Chevreau,  but 
Louis  XiV.  forbade  its  inscription, 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently added.  The  following  is 
its  purport,  which  seems  to  Imve 
offendea  the  pride  of  tiie  great  mo- 
narch:— 

"tursn|ce  nf<DS  a  tomb  ahidst  THoes 

OP  OUR  KINGS, 

'tis  TBI  OLORIOVS  RESULT  OP   BIS  BEROIC 

DBBDB. 

TBUB  BIS  VALOUR  IS  RSWAROEO 

TO  SHEW  FUTURE  OENERATIOlfS 

TBAT   TOERB    WAS,    IN    HIS    CASE, 

NO  DIPPERENCB   MADE  BETWEEN  BIM  WBO 

WORE  TBE  CROWN,  AND  BIM 

WHO  SUCCESSFULLY  DEFENDED  IT." 

Having  broken  down  the  brick- work 
which  closed  the  vault,  the  entrance 
to  the  place  where  his  body  was 
deposited  was  perceived,  and,  descend- 
ing into  the  tomb,  the  workmen 
dragged  forUi  the  coffin  containing 
the  remains.  Their  astonishment,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  present,  was  great 
at  beholding  the  body  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  so  much  so  that 
the  features  of  his  countenance  were 
easily  recognisable.  The  spectators, 
surprised  at  the  siffht,  £»zed  in  ad- 
miration on  the  cold  ashes,  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  victor  of  Turkeim, 
and,  forgetful  of  the  mortal  blow 


*  The  new  naiaA  giren  to  the  royal  city  of  St.  Denis  by  the  revolutionary  goveni<» 
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which  had  struck  him  doim  «t  Sflk-  proteedingSy  the  bodv  vm  gi^en  ia 

hMh|  they  indulged  in  the  momentaiy  charge  to  one  Host,  the  ke^»er  of  the 

illusion  that  he  was  still  the  tutelary  groimd^  who  placed  it  in  a  case  mftde 

guardian  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  chestnut-tree  wood,  and  depoaiied 

of  France.    The  body,  in  no  way  dis*  it  in  the  sacristy  ofthedtureh,  where, 

figured,  and  exhibiting  an  entire  con-  during  the  ensuing  eight  montha,  he 

formity  to  Uie  medfUs  and  pictures  made  a  show  of  it  to  the  curious, 

which  extfted  of  the  great  ci^^n.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mummy 

was  in  the  state  of  a  mummy,  quite  was  transferred  to  the  Crarden  <tt 

desiccated,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  Plants,   at   the   solidtation   of  the 

light  bistre.    At  the  suggestion  of  learned  M.  Desfontaines,  ptaSemar 

several  persons  of  consideration  who  and  member  of  that  establiahmeBt.* 
were  present  during  this  stage  of  the         The  workmen  next  broke  op^i  the 

*  The  bodj  of  Turenne  was  subsaquentlv  transferred  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantet 
to  the  MmeQm  of  French  Monumeott  in  the  Hoe  des  PetiU  Augustins  (now  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts).  Lenoir's  jtroeit  verbal  of  ibis  proceeding  is  amasingiy 
minute  in  its  details.    The  following  is  a  translation : — 

**  Seventh  year  of  the  French  Republie,  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  quartidi  of  the 
24th  of  Prairial. 

**  We,  Alexander  Lenoir,  administrator  of  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments, 
and  reaiding  thereat  in  the  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins,  and  Peter  Claude  Binart,  con- 
servator of  the  said  Museum,  charged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  the  ^th  Germinal  last,  which  ordains  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  Turenne  (deposited  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Plants)  from  that  place  to  the  said  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  the  before-mentioned  decree  into  effect,  have  invited  and 
called  in  to  our  assistance  the  citizens  Ambroise  Robert  Lesieur,  and  August  in  John 
iiesieur,  brothers,  natives  of  Paris,  and  residing  therein  (who  were  present  with  uf 
and  assisted  us  when  we  removed  the  bodies  of  Moliere  and  Lafontaine  to  the  said 
Museum),  in  order  to  concert  together  with  ourselves  the  mode  of  carrying  into 
execution  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  hero  above  named,  in  conformity  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  also  to  bear  witness  that  such  removal 
has  been  really  effectuated. 

"  In  consequence,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one  of  us,  the  undersigned, 
repaired  to  the  Arsenal  of  Paris  in  order  to  fetch  the  funeral-carriage  placed  at  our 
disposition  by  the  citisen  Berlhier,  major  in  the  army,  and  director,  ad  interim  of  the 
artillery  in  the  Arsenal  of  Paris,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
where  the  snid  citisen  Lenoir  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  in  company 
with  the  two  brothers  Sauv6,  who  are  employed  at  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments, 
and  accompanied  by  the  five  persons  already  named.  The  citizen  Lenoir  repaired 
at  once  to  the  oiBoe  of  tke  superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  whers 
he  claimed  from  him  the  delivery  of  the  body  of  Turenne,  in  conformity  to  the  autho- 
rity with  which  he  was  furnished.  Having  obtained  the  necessarv  powers,  the 
superintendent  rejoined  us  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  conducted  us  to  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  was  deposited,  namely,  in  a  locaNty  adjoining  the  amphitheatre, 
which  serves  for  a  laboratory,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  wooden  alcove,  painted 
to  imitate  granite,  containing  a  chest  in  the  form  of  a  coffin  also  of  painted  wood,  glased 
above,  197  millimetres  long,  within  which  we  were  informed  the  body  of  Turenne 
was  deposited.  We  observed,  on  looking  through  the  glass  cover,  a  corpse  laid  one, 
covered  with  a  sheet,  which  had  been  torn  away  from  the  face  and  chest,  leaving  thoie 
portions  bare  to  the  view.  Having  looked  with  considerable  alieution  at  the  corpse, 
we  discovered  that  it  had  been  very  carefully  embalmed,  and  that  it  was  entire  and 
in  good  preservation  in  all  its  parts.  The  cap  of  the  scull  had  been  sawn  off,  and  the 
part  removed  had  been  replaced  by  a  covering  of  wood,  which  was  larger  in  cireum- 
rerence  than  the  piece  taken  away,  llie  features  of  the  corpse  were  not  so  mncli 
altered  as  to  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  traits  which  have  been  preserved  in  t%e 
marble  busts  of  this  great  man.  There  were  still  visible  the  effects  of  the  fbtnl  blow 
which  carried  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career,  and  which,  doubtless,  coa* 
vulsed  his  face  in  the  moment  of  death,  for  his  mouth  was  wide  open-  Continoing 
our  observations,  we  remarked  that  his  arms  were  extended  on  each  side  of  bis  body, 
his  hands  being  crossed  over  the  ventral  region.  The  remainder  of  the  corpse  w^m 
enveloped  in  the  sheet,  and  presented  the  ordinary  appearances.  On  the  side  of  the 
coffin  waa  a  plate  of  copper,  which  appeared  to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  coffin, 
as  the  following  inscription  was  engraved  thereon  :  — 

"  '  Here  is  the  body  of  the  most  serene  Prince,  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergaei 
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ymU  of  tbe  Bourbons,  sHiiated  €«  into  a  long  deep  trench  dug  at  the 

the  same  side  ae  the  door  leading  lower  end  of  the  burying -ground, 

down  to  the  crypt,  and  containing  towards  the  n<Hth  of  the  ca^edral. 

the  subterranean   chapels,   whence  The  corpse  was  found,  on  ezamina- 

they  drew  forth,  first  the  coffin  of  tion,  to  have  had  the  seull  sawn  in 

Henry  IV^  who  was  assassinated  in  two,  the  brain  bdng  abstracted,  and 

1610  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven;  the  its  place  supplied  by  some  tow  steeped 

brass  plate  on  the  outer  case  merely  in  an  aromatic  preparation,  the  odour 

stated  the  date  of  the  king's  death,  of  which  was  so  powerful  as  to  ht 

without  mentioDing  the  manner  of  almost   impossible  to  bear   it     A 

it    The  corpse  was  in  a  state  of  pre-  soldier  who  was  present,  seized  with 

sovation  BO  complete  as  to  enable  dl  a  martial  enthusiasm  at  the  moment 

to  recognise  the  monarch  by  his  well-  when  the  cofifin  was  c^ned,  thi^ 

known  features ;  it  was  deposited  for  himself  upon  the  remains  of  the  eon- 

the  uKMnent  in  the  passage  leading  ^ueror  of  the  Leac^ie,  and,  alter  an 

to  the  lower  chapels,  enveloped  in  interval  of  silent  aomiration,  he  drew 

his  shroud,  which  was  in  perfect  pre-  his  sabre,  cut  a  long  lock  of  the 

servation.    Exposed  thus  to  public  monardi*s   beard,  which    was   s^ 

view,  it  remained  until  the  follow-  fresh,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  in 

ing  Monday,  when  the  body  was  energetic  and  militarv  phraseology, 

tnnslerred  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  **  And  I  also  am  a  French  soldier ; 

leading  to  the   sanctuary,  whence,  henceforward  I  will  wear  no  mous- 

after  a  lapse  of  several  hours,  it  was  tachio    but    this  !  "*     placing    the 

carried  to  the  cemetery  ofValois;  a  lock  of  hair  on  his   upper  up,  he 

short  time  subsequently  it  was  cast  continued,  **  Now  I  am  oertam  to 

TMeoani  of  Turenne,  Mar^hal-G^D^ral  of  tbe  Light  Cavnlry  of  Franca,  Governor  of 
tbe  prorinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Limousin,  who  wae  killed  by  a  canaofuball  the 
27th  July,  1673/ 

"The  citizen  Lenoir  aod  one  of  the  undersigned  aisittants  having  placed  the  coffin 
vithin  the  carriage  which  we  bad  brought  for  this  purpose,  two  of  us  at  bis  invitation 
asooaipaoied  these  venerable  remains  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  where  it 
wag  nfelv  deposited. 

"  Ana  on  the  ftd  of  Mesaador,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morDtng,  we,  Alexander  Lenoir  and  Peter  Claude  Binart,  adminietrator 
and  conservator  respectively  of  the  before-mentioned  Museum,  having  caused  te  be 
eieeted  the  monument  destined  to  receive  tbe  remains  of  Turenne,  and  having  re* 
Boved  the  eofin  from  tbe  place  wherein  it  was  deposited,  took  away  tbe  glass  cever- 
iag,  and  fixed  in  its  atead  a  copperplate  with  the  following  inscription : — 

*' '  The  reaaains  of  Henry  de  la  Tour  d^Auvergne,  Viscount  of  Turenne,  killed  by 
a  cannon^n  the  97th  July,  1675,  near  the  village  of  Sal^acb  ;  exhumed  in  1793  at 
tbe  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  was  interred,  and  preserved  by  the  care  of  Alex- 
vider  Lenoir,  founder  of  tbe  Museum  of  French  Monuments,  are  deposited  within 
this  aareq>bagus  (wbteh  was  constructed  after  his  designs),  by  decree  of  the  Ex- 
waiive  Directory,  in  the  seventh  jrear  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.' 

"  AU  which  being  duly  perfonaed,  we  instantly  covered  the  coffin  with  an  oak 

plank,  and,  having  secured  it,  tbe  original  inscription  on  the  first  coffin  was  fixed  to 

this  covttieg,  and  the  corpse  was  removed  and  pUced  in  Uie  sarcophagus  in  our  pre- 

seace  by  the  citisena  Sauv6,  brothers,  the  undersigned  citizens  Ambrose  Rooert 

I'Sawar,  and  John  Pacbes,  workmen  at  the  said  Museum  assisting  therein.     The 

■MMitiineDt  was  then  closed  and  secured  in  our  presence.    Of  which  several  and  sue- 

^^  chvmnstances  and  operatioas  we  have  drawn  up  the  present  verbal  narrative, 

me  said  day  and  year  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  certify  tbe  execution  of  the  decree 

af  tbe  Execetive  Directory,  and  to  shew  our  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Turenne. 

(Signed)  "  LKNOin,  Binart,  A.  R.  Lesieur,  Pachiz, 

"  SauvA,  ain6,  and  P.  SauvA." 

Two  years  after  this,  Turenne  was  removed  in  great  pomp  to  the  Church  of  the 

Invalids,  then  atyled  the  Temple  of  Mars,  where  he  was  reinterred,  and  the  same 

■sftument  which  had  marked  the  place  of  his  oH^nal  interment  was  nlaeed  there. 

At  tbis  ceremony  Caraot,  ihe  Minister  of  War,  presided,  and  pronounced  an  eloquent 

r^  over  his  remains,  as  likewise  did  Lenoir,  who  was  in  every  way  entitled  to 
honooz.  Four  of  the  most  distbgnished  generals  of  the  Republican  army  held 
<be  comers  of  the  fodl,  and  the  same  funeral  car  which  Berthier  nad  lent  Lenoir  for 
^  purpose  of  conveying  the  body  from  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  Museum  of 
ix«Qch  Mtmuments  was  used  again  on  this  occasion.'' 
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vanqaish  the  eneimet  of  France ;  and 
I,  thus  equipped^  march  confidently 
to  victory  !**  saying,  which  the  man 
left  Uie  yaolt. 

On  their  retom  firom  dinner,  the 
workmen  proceeded  to  extract  the 
remaining  coffins  of  the  Bourbon  line 
of  kings  and  princes  of  that  race, 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  fol* 
lowing  order : — 

Louis  Xm.,  who  died  in  1643, 
aged  forty-two  years;  Louis  XTV^ 
wno  died  in  1715,  aged  seventy-seyen 
years ;  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  second 
wife  of  Henry  IV^  who  died  in 
1642,  aged  sixty-eight  years ;  Anne 
of  Austria,  consort  of  Itouis  Xm^ 
who  died  in  1666,  aged  sixty-four 
years ;  Maria  ThereM,  infanta  of 
Spain,  consort  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
died  in  1688,  aged  forty-five  years ; 
Louis,  the  first  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in  1711,  aged 
fifty  years. 

On  cursory  examination,  the  bodies 
of  Louis  xm.  and  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  alone  found  to  be  in  a  state  of 
preservation:  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  as  black  as  ink.  The  other  re- 
mains were  in  a  state  of  liquid  pu- 
trefaction, more  particularly  those 
of  the  dauphin,  who  died  of  the 
8mall-p6x,  at  a  mremature  age,  to 
the  great  grief  or  his  father.  The 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Orleans,  his 
uncle's  widow,  has  left  some  cu- 
rious traits  on  record  of  this  princess 
disposition,  which,  amidst  the  cra- 
pulous excesses  of  the  courtiers  of 
nis  day,  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  affectation  of  decorum  and  out- 
ward observance  of  religion  that 
characterised  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
mistresses.  Li  a  letter  extant,  Ma- 
dame Charlotte  Elizabeth  de  Baviere 
(as  the  widow  of  Monsieur  was 
styled)  narrates  that  his  idea  of  the 
greatest  possible  crime  was  to  eat 
meat  on  nist-days ;  and  one  Friday, 
being  in  the  country  with  La  Raisin, 
an  actress  celebrated  for  her  beauty 

2y  whom  he  had  a  daughter),  he 
ut  her  up  in  a  mill,  where  he  kept 
her  confined  without  any  thing  to 
eat  during  the  whole  da^,  alleging 
as  an  excuse,  when  rallied  by  the 
court  for  his  conduct,  that  though 
he  was  very  well  disposed  to  commit 


one  sin,  he  couM  not  reooncOe  it  to 
his  conscience  to  be  guilty  of  two 
offences  at  once. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday, 
Oct  15, 1798,  the  workmen  resameo, 
at  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  their  laboun, 
continuing  the  extraction  of  the 
Bourbon  coffins  from  their  vanlt 
The  inscriptions  on  the  coffins  were 
verified  in  the  ensuii^  order : — 

Muy,  princess  of  Poland,  consort 
of  Louis  XY.,  who  died  in  1768, 
aged  65.  Mary  Anne  Christine 
Victoire  of  Bavaria,  consent  of  the 
first  dauphin,  who  died  in  1690,  at 
the  a^  of  thirty.  The  desecration 
comnutted  upon  the  remains  of  this 
princess,  and  likewise  upon  the  other 
occupants  of  the  roj^  vault,  finds  a 
remarkable  parallel  in  the  scene  that 
took  place  at  her  funeral,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  being  narrated  here, 
though  It  somewh^  interrupts  I^e- 
noir*s  lugubrious  oroc^  verbal. 

The  same  autnority  firom  whose 
letters  the  preceding  anecdote  re- 
specting thb  princess's  consort  was 
taken  thus  records  the  scandalous 
circumstance : — * 

"  At  the  funertl  sanrioe  of  the  dte- 
phine,  it  was  my  duty,  in  the  order  of 
the  ceremoDia),  to  leave  my  atatioo,  and 
to  proceed  towards  the  high  altar,  widi 
my  offeriog  ia  one  hand,  consisting  of 
seTeral  pieees  of  gold,  and  in  the  other 
holding  a  thick  wax-taper,  both  of  whidi 
1  presented,  kneeling,  to  the  bishop  who 
performed  the  fbneitil  mass,  and  who  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the 
altar.  The  bishop  was  about  to  gt?e  my 
offering  to  the  assistant  priests  who  h»> 
longed  to  the  king*8  chapel ;  hat  the 
monks  of  St.  Denis  pretended  tliat  the 
wax-taper  and  the  mooej  were  their  per- 
quisites. They  rushed  forward,  seised 
upon  the  bishop,  smashed  the  candle,  and 
knocked  the  mitre  from  his  head.  If  I 
had  heaitated  a  moment  in  taking  myself 
off,  the  bishop  and  his  aaaailants  wovU 
hare  upset  md.  Luckily,  I  was  thee 
very  nimble  ;  I  cleared  the  four  steps  of 
the  altar  at  one  jump,  and  watchea  the 
progress  of  the  scuffle  at  a  distance.  I 
could  not  help  laughing  most  heartily,  m 
also  did  the  bystanders." 

To  resume  the  catal(M;ue  of  Lenoir. 
The  next  corpse  brought  up  was  that 
of  Louis,  duke  of  Bumind^r,  second 
dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XTV^ 


*  Fragmenu  of  Original  Letters  from  the  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  widov 
of  Monsieur,  aole  brother  of  Louis  XI V.,  to  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales.  From  1715 
to  1720.    VoU  ii.  p.  59.    Hamburg  and  Paris,  1788. 
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aind  son  of  the  preceding  prineess  by 
iier  consort  the  first  dauphin.  Im- 
mediately after  the  disinterment  of 
tlie  prince,  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  Mary  Adelaide,  of  Savoy, 
iprife  of  the  second  danphin,  was  ex- 
Immed.  These  personages  died  in 
1 712,  both  being  in  the  flower  of  their 
a^.  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans narrates  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gondy  maintained,  amidst  the  uni- 
irersal  corruption  of  morals  that  pre- 
▼ailed  around  him,  great  purity  of 
condact  He  was  passionately  ena- 
moured of  his  wife,  and,  mdeed, 
erinced  his  affection  in  the  most  un- 
deniable manner,  by  following  her, 
^thin  eight  days,  to  the  grave.  The 
dauphine,  according  to  the  absurd  su- 
perrtition  of  those  times,  had  got  her 
nativi^  cast  by  some  Italian  charla- 
tan, who  foretold  that  she  would  die 
before  she  was  twentv-seven.  She 
iras  wont  to  refer  to  this  prediction ; 
and,  as  she  approached  that  age,  she 
obeerved  to  ner  husband,  that,  her 
time  being  near,  she  wished  to  know 
who  he  would  many  after  her  death, 
as  she  was  certain  he  could  not  live 
single.  The  dauphin  replied,  that  he 
tn^ted  Providence  had  no  such  se- 
vere blow  in  store  for  him  as  her 
death  would  inflict,  but  that,  if  so 
great  a  calamity  should  happ^  to 
him,  he  would  follow  her  within 
dght  days ;  which  he  certainly  did,' 
^nng  on  the  seventh  day  after  her 
decease. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  disinter- 
ments were  the  follovring : — 

Louis,  duke  of  Brittany,  first  son 
of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  aged 
nine  months  nineteen  days. 

Louis,  duke  of  Brittany,  second 
son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  de-> 
ceased  1712,  aged  six. 

Maria  Theresa,  infimta  of  Spain, 
first  consort  of  Louis,  dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  1746,  aged 
twenty. 

Xavier  of  France,  duke  of  Acqui- 
taine,  son  of  Louis,  dauphin,  deceased 
the  22d  of  February,  1754,  aged  five 
months  and  a  half. 

Maria  Zephirine  of  France,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis,  dauphin,  and  of  Maxia 
Theresa  of  Spain,  his  first  consort, 


deceased  the  27th  of  April,  1748,  aged 
twenty-one  months. 

(died  before  he  was  christ- 
ened), duke  of  Ai^jou,  son  of  Louis 
XV.,  deceased  1733,  aged  two  years 
and  seven  months. 

The  vault  was  likewise  despoiled 
on  this  day  of  the  hearts  of  Louis, 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
died  at  Fontainbleau,  Dec  20,  1765 ; 
and  of  Maria  Joseph  of  Savoy,  his 
consort,  who  died  the  Idth  of  March, 
1767. 

The  lead  encasing  these  remains, 
in  the  form  of  hearts,  was  placed  on 
one  side  for  the  moment,  the  contents 
being  convened  to  the  cemetery  al- 
ready named,  together  with  the  bo- 
dies of  all  the  JE^urbons  disinterred. 
These  leaden  hearts  were  either 
gilded  or  silvered  over;  the  crowns 
placed  on  each  of  the  coffins  were  de- 
posited at  the  municipality;  the 
leaden  coffins,  &c.,  were  transferred 
to  the  commissary  named  by  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  bearing  the  title 
of  commissioner  of  confiscations.  The 
workmen  then  proceeded  to  disinter 
the  remaining  coffins  in  the  vault,  in 
the  order  in  which  thev  were  de- 
posited on  the  riffht  ana  left.  The 
first  was  that  of  Anne  Henrietta  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  de- 
ceased Feb.  10,  1752,  aged  twenty- 
four  years,  five  months,  twenty- 
seven  days.  The  others  were  as 
follows : 

Louisa  Maria  of  France,  daughtef 
of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  Feb.  19» 
1733,  aged  four  years  and  a  half 

Louisa  Elizabeth  of  France,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  Dec.  6> 
1759,  aged  thirty-two  years,  three 
months,  twenty-two  days. 

Louis  Joseph  Xavier  of  France, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Louis, 
dauphin,  and  brother  of  Louis  XVI., 
deceased  March  22, 1761,  aged  nine 
years  and  a  half.* 

(died  before  he  was  christ- 
ened), duke  of  Orleans,  second  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  deceased  1611,  aged  four 
years. 

Maria  of  Bourbon  Montpensier, 
first  wife  of  Gaston,  deceased  1627« 
aged  twenty-two  years. 

Gaston  John  Baptist,  duke  of  Or- 


*  All  these  coffins  were  ranged  on  tlie  lefuhand  side  of  the  vault  on  entering.  The 
disintermei!^  began  tt  the  farthest  end  of  it,  and  proceeded  down  towards  the  door. 
VOL.  XZZII*  KO.  CLXZXVU.  H 
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leans,  son  of  Henry  IV ^  deceased 
1660,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

Anne  Maria  Louisa  of  Orleans, 
duchess  of  Montpensier,*  daughter  of 
Gaston  and  of  Maria  of  ^urbon, 
deceased  1693,  aced  sixt^r-six  years. 

Marffuerite  of  Lorraine,  second 
wife  of  Gaston,  of  Orleans,  deceased 
1672,  aged  fifty-nine  vears. 

John  Gaston  of  Orleans,  son  of 
Gaston  John  Baptist  and  of  Margue- 
rite of  Lorraine,  deceased  1652,  aged 
twoyears. 

MlariaAnne  of  Oiieans,  daughter 
of  Gaston  and  of  Marguerite  ofXor- 
raine,  deceased  1656,  aged  fisur  years. 

The  exhumation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  coffins  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  15,  offered 
nothing  worthy  of  observstion.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bodies  were  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction ;  there  proceeded 
from  them  a  dense  black  vapour,  of  a 
horrible  odour,  which  was  dissipated 
by  the  fumes  of  vinegar  and  of  gun- 
powder, alternately  burnt  in  the 
vault.  This,  nevertheless,  did  not 
prevent  the  workmen  from  beine  at- 
tacked by  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which, 
happily  produced  no  fatal  effects. 

On  Wednesday,  October  16, 1793, 
about  seven  o^dock  a.ic.,  the  disin- 
terment of  the  royal  corpses  was  re- 
sumed in  the  Bourbon  vault. 

The  first  coffin  that  was  disturbed 
in  the  compartment  of  the  tomb  now 
ransacked  was  that  containing  the 
body  of  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Charles  I.  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV ., 
who  died  in  1669,  aged  sixty  years. 

The  next  exhumation  was  that  of 
the  preceding  queen's  daughter,  Hen- 
rietta Stuart,  sister  of  Charles  11., 
first  wife  of  Monsieur,  only  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  father  of  the  Recent 
d*Orleans:  Henrietta,  first  duchess 
of  Orleans  of  the  lastf  creation,  died 
suddenly,  in  1670,  in  the  twenty* 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  (h  having  been 
poisoned.  Her  successor,  Madame 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  the 
duke's  second  wife,  totally  disregard^ 
ing  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  in- 
timates, in  her  correspondence  already 
referred  to,  a  firm  belief  that  tlic 


first  duchew  was  noiioiKd  by  one 
Morel.  It  was  at  im  ftoend  senriee 
of  this  princess  that  BosBoet  pvucBsd 
the  celebnted  sermon  on  which  hm 
since  prindpally  rested  his  daint  to 
distinction  as  a  pulpit  orstor. 

The  following  persoinges,  remark- 
able in  their  most  remarnible  period, 
were  next  dragged  m  the  order  ia 
which  they  are  named  : — 

Philippe  of  Orleans,  styled  Msb- 
sieur,  sole  brother  of  Lotils  XIV., 
deceased  in  1701,  aged  rixty-one 
years. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  o£  Bavarit, 
second  wife  of  Monsiear,  deeeased 
1722,  aced  seventy  years. 

Charles  of  France,  dnke  ef  Berri, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  deoessed 
1714,  aged  twenty-eight  years: 

Maria  Louisa  Ehx8l>eth  of  Or- 
leans, daughter  of  the  Regent  Dnke 
of  Orleans,  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Berri,  deceased  1717,  aged  twenty- 
four  years. 

Plulippe  of  Orleans,  grandson  of 
France,  r^ent  of  the  kin^om  dai^ 
the  minority  of  Louis  X  v .,  deccsiw 
Dec.  2, 1723,  ttgeA  fortj'jmt  years. 

Anne  Elizabeth  of  JPranoe,  ddesi 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deeessed 
Dec  30, 1662,  aged  forty-two  days. 

Maria  Anne  of  Franee,  sewed 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deceased 
1664,  aged  four  years  one  day. 

Philippe,  duke  of  Anjoo,  son  <d 
Louis  AlV.,  deceased  1671,  aged 
three  years. 

Lotus  Frauds  of  Franee,  duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  the  preeeding,  de- 
ceased 1672,  aged  fimr  months  se- 
venteen days. 

Maria  Theresa  of  France,  third 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  deeeMed 
1672,  aged  five  years. 

Philippe  Charles  of  Orleans,  wb 
of  Monsieur,  deceased  1666,  sged 
two  years  six  numths. 

,  a  daughter  of  MoosiAor, 

who  died  before  she  was  christened- 

Sophia  of  France,  aunt  of  Leois 
XVL,  sixth  daughter  of  Loids  XVm 
deceased  1782,  aged  lbrty-ssr«i 
years,  seven  months,  and  fom*  day^ 

A  daughter  of  the  Connt  d*Artoli,; 
styled  d*  Angoul^me,  who  died  befixe 


*  This  was  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de  Mootpenaier,  from  whom  the  Ch^tsta 
d'Eu,  recenUy  visited  by  Qoeen  Victoria,  descended  to  Loon  Philippe. 
t  And  present.  ^  Charles  X. 
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she  was  diratened,  deceased  1783, 
aged  fire  months  sixteen  days. 

A  daugfater  of  the  Connt  d*Artoi9, 
8tyled  Mademoiselle  of  France,  de- 
cwsed  1783,  aged  seven  years,  four 
months,  one  day. 

Sophia  Helena,  of  France,  daoffh* 
ter  of  Lonis  XVI.,  deceased  at  Meu- 
don,  1789,  a^ed  seven  years,  seven 
months,  and  tnirteen  days. 

The  preceding  disinterments  were 
efieeted  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
on  Wednesday,  October  16,  1793. 
Towards  two  p.m.,  and  before  they 
wait  to  (finner,  the  workmen  ex- 
hamed  the  coffin  containing  the 
corpse  of  Louis  XV.,  deceased  May 
10, 1774,  aged  aixty-fonr  years.  It 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  or  t^e  vault 
at  the  head  of  the  steps,  in  a  sort  of 
niche  formed  in  the  wall  on  the  right 
aide  descending  to  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture. In  this  temporary  restnig' 
plwe  the  bodhr  of  the  last-deceased 
I^  of  the  bourbon  race  was,  ac- 
cormng  to  custom,  invariably  placed, 
until  ms  successor  arrived,  when  the 
body  was  removed  into  the  vault  be- 
low. The  coffin  of  Louis  XV.  was, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  removed 
in  its  actual  state,  and  wHhout  being 
wncd,  to  the  cemetery  of  Valois, 
where  it  was  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  broad  diten  dug  there,  into  which 
the  Bourbon  corpses  had  already 
heen  thrown.  The  body,  when 
taken  out  of  the  leaden  coffin,  was 
cntirdy  enveloped   in   Hnen   ban- 


Ss,  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition, 
in  a  good  state  of  presentation : 
the  skin  was  white,  the  nose  of  a 
violet  colour,  and  the  buttocks  (sic) 
(/esses!!)  were  red  like  those  of  a 
new- bom  infant.  The  coffin  was 
filled  with  a  liquid  resulting  from  the 
marine  salt  in  which  the  oody  had 
been  steeped,  and  which  had  dis- 
solved so  as  to  form  a  floating  bath, 
the  usual  process  of  embalmi^  hav- 
m^  been  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  this  monarch.  The  corpse  was 
immediately  cast  into  the  ditch, 
wherein  a  bed  of  quicklime  had  been 
prepared  for  its  recc^>tion ;  and  the 
whole,  behif  covered  with  another 
bed  of  quicklime,  was  filled  in  with 
earth. 

The  bowels  of  the  princes  and 
t^rincesscs  above  enumerated  were 
likewise  discovered  in  the  vault  con- 
taining their  coffins,  sealed  up  in 
lead,  and  deposited  underneath  the 
iron  trestles  on  which  their  remains 
rested.  These  leaden  receptacles 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  wh«rc 
the^  were  emptied  of  their  ocmtents, 
which  were  cast  into  the  common 
ditch  along  with  the  other  eorpscs;  the  . 
lead  which  enveloped  them  was  laid 
aside,  and  subsequently  carried,  along 
with  that  fbrmmg  tlie  coffin,  to  the 
foundry  which  was  established  in  the 
cemetery  of  Valois,  for  the  purpose 
of  meltmg  each  mass  of  metal  as  it 
arrived. 


MOKSIEUIl  LECOCQ  AND  HIS  LODGERS. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  "  BOUBOBOISB*^  LIFE  OF  PABIS. 

FBOM  THE  FEBHCH  OF  ALBisiC  SBCOHD. 

CaAPTEBL 


Ok  the  15th  of  last  July,  as  the 
clock  of  the  Fetits  P^res  struck 
twelve,  M.  Lecooq,  proprietor  of  a 
lionse  ntuated  in  the  Rue  du  Mail, 
began  his  quarterly  cireuit  throuffh 
^  kingdom  of  ^yt  stories.  The 
lod^  of  the  Rue  du  Mafl  received 
tlicnr  monarch  with  that  easy  grace, 
^  amiable  cheerfhlness,  and  that 
perfect  inward  security  which  ever 
«ccompany  a  Ml  purse  and  an  easy 
wnacience.  So  M.  Lecocq,  whose 
pi^igresp  had  hiUieito  been  greeted 
^  dl  sides  but  by  smifing  fa^  was 
»  ne  BnaH  d^iree  alarmed  when  he 


encountered  the  sombre  visage  of 
M.  Raballet,  his  fotirth-fioor  lodger. 
But  this  anxiety  was  of  short  dura- 
tion :  the  aspect  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  francs,  the  quarter's  rent, 
which  stood  in  a  graceful  pile  at  one 
comer  of  the  chimoev-piece,  revived 
the  drooping  spirits  df  our  proprietor ; 
and  it  was  in  a  most  afiectionate  tone 
of  voice  that  M.  ]>cocq  hastened  to 
interrogate  his  lodger. 

"Ah,  mv  dear  friend,"  said  be, 
"are  you  ill  ?  You  do  not  look  like 
jTourself  tins  morning.*' 

1(L  Raballet  smiled  bitteriy. 
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'*  Do  I  not  change  visibly,  M.  Le- 
cocq ?  Do  you  not  think  me  much 
thinner  since  your  last  visit  on  the 
15th  of  April  r 

"The  devil r  exclaimed  M.  Le- 
cocq, terrified  at  the  elegiac  tone 
with  which  these  words  were  ut* 
tered;  "  vou  are,  then,  seriously  in- 
disposed? And  fh)m  whence  come 
your  sufferings, — from  the  stomach, 
the  head,  or  the  heart  r 

M.  Baballet  pointed  with  his 
finger  to  the  mil  of  his  room. 
**  From  thence,**  replied  he  solenmly. 

**  What  !**  cried  the  proprietor, 
"  you  suffer  from  my  wall !  my  wall 
makes  you  ill!  a  good  brick  wall, 
quite  new, — at  least  which  has  not 
been  built  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years!" 

M.  Baballet  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"By  Dagobert!**  said  he,  "what 
is  it  to  me  whether  your  wall  be  or 
be  not  constructed  of  bricks  ?  I  do 
not  speak  to  you  of  the  vrall  itself 
but  rather  of  what  passes  behind  it.** 

M.  Lecocq  drew  nearer  to  M. 
Baballet,  gp^sped  his  hand  within 
his  own,  and  in  an  anxious  voice 
whispered, — 

"Something  passes  behind  my 
wall  ?  I  hope  I  have  not  let  my 
rooms  to  a  buid  of  coiners  P** 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,**  said  M. 
Baballet,  "I do  not  think  that  my 
neighbour  manufactures  base  coin; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  in  my 
own  mind  that  he  follows  some  em- 
ployment scarcely  more  reputable.** 

"  Can  he  be  a  conspirator  f  **  de- 
manded the  proprietor,  lowering  his 
voice ;  "  an  emissary  from  Belgrave 
Square,  a  partisan  of  the  Duxe  of 
Normandy,  or  of  Napoleon  n.  ?'* 

"  Upon  these  points  I  am  com- 
pletely ignorant,*^  replied  M.  Ba* 
ballet,  in  a  mysterious  tone. 

"  But  what  sort  of  life  does  this 
man  lead  ?**  inquired  M.  Lecocq,  be- 
coming every  instant  more  uid  more 
intereS«d  in  the  conversation. 

"A  most  extraordinary,  a  most 
unaccountable  life :  he  goes,  he 
comes,  he  sings,  he  declaims,  he  plays 
the  comet-^-pistons,  he  comes  m  at 
night,  or  rather  morning,  at  the  most 
unnatural  hours.  In  short,  with 
such  a  neighbour,  not  a  moment  of 
rej^ose  is  to  be  hoped  for,  not  a  tran- 

Suil  hour  is  to  be  expected;  during 
^ese  last  three  monthsi  ever  since 


this  nightmare  has  come  to  lodge  in 
your  house,  I  have  neither  been  sbk 
to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  think,  or,  what  is 
worse  than  all,  write.'* 

"What!**  cried  M.  Lecocq,  « that 
my  house,  which  has  always  been 
cited  as  a  pattern  of  a  moral  tnd 
peaceable  dwelling— that  my  house 
should  lose  its  good  name  throogh 
the  intrusion  of  one  mauvau  ntjd! 
But  rely  upon  me,  my  dear  lodger, 
ril  say  no  more  than  that,  lely 
upon  me.  Apropos^  what  sort  of 
man  is  this?    Have  you  seen  himT 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but 
you  yourself^  don*t  you  know  him, 
then?** 

"  Eh!  man  Dieu!  no,  the  portei 
let  the  apartment;  had  it  not  been 
for  that,  I  swear  to  you ^** 

Thus  speaking,  M.  Lecooa  stretched 
forth  his  right  arm,  and  drew  bsck 
his  left  leg.  At  the  sight  of  this  mig- 
nificent  attitude,  you  might  have  fim- 
ded  you  beheld  one  of  the  Horaces 
of  D^vid*s  picture,  or  a  Swiss  m  the 
celebrated  trio  ofOuiOawne  TeU. 

M.  Baballet  seized  our  proprietor  i 
hand,  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"  Swear  not,**  swd  he.  "I  believe 
you;  besides,  I  will  be  candid  with 
you ;  if  he  does  not  go,  I  shall,  that's 
all.  You  can  make  your  choice  be- 
tween us.** 

"Ah!  Mtmsieur Baballet! "* 

"  But  there  is  yet  time  to  repair  afl ; 
and  if  a  formal  notice  to  quit  ■ ^" 

"  Belv  upon  me,**  said  M.  Lecoco, 
taking  leave  of  his  tenant ;  "  I  shall 
be  responsible  for  every  thing :  yoa 
shall  be  satisfied.** 

Before  ringing  at  the  door  of  bis 
new  lodffer*s  aiMutments,  M.  Lecocq 
inspected  his  list,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  name.  This  individnal 
was  called  Claude  Jobit,  as  honest  a 
name  as  might  well  be  found,-^* 
name  which  aroused  not  in  the  mind 
a  single  recollection  of  theft  or  mur- 
der, and  which  in  all  probability  had 
never  figured  with  distinction  in  the 
columns  of  the  Gazette  des  TrUruMmx* 

M.  Lecocq  inclined  his  hat  over 
hb  right  ear,  frowned  magnificentl^i 
and,  assuming  the  attitude  of  Jupiter 
topmantj  or,  to  speak  better,  of  Ju- 
piter Mmnan^gave  a  lusty  pull  at  the 
Dell-rope.  The  door  opened  alm(Vt 
immediately. 

"  Is  it  to  M.  Jobit  that  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  ?**  demanded 
M.  Lecocq^  who,  on  hearing  Mr 
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steps  in  tlie  apartment,  had  lost  the 
greUer  portkm  of  his  assurance,  and 
bad  lowmd  bis  eyes  with  the  timidity 
of  a  boarding-sehool  drl. 

A  noisy  bnrst  of  ktighter  re- 
echoed  tlirou^  the  antechamber: 
M.  Leeoeq  raiaed  his  eyes. 

''Ah!  ahr  said  he,  ''it  wouldap- 
pear  that  it  is  not  to  M.  Jobit  that  I 

Atre  the  honour  of  speakinff "^ 

"What  a  question r  exdaimed  a 
tall,  8tra|mhig  girl,  that  acted  in  the 
capadty of &m)i«  to  M.  Jobit.  "When 
one  IB  as  near-s^ted  as  you  are, 
one  generally  wears  spectacles,  my 
goodmanT 

"  Madenunselle,**  said  M.  Leeocq, 
drawing  himiylf  ap  with  a  dignified 
air,  "I  am  not  near-sighted,  as  you 
appear  to  imagine.  I  am  proprietor 
of  this  house,  and  I  have  come  for 
my  quarterns  rent.  Is  M.  Jobit  yi- 
Bbk> 

"  He  Tisible  I  bless  you !  he  has 
been  out  this  hour,  and  more.** 

"Out!"  repeated  the  proprietor, 
in  a  Bort  of  agony ;  "  out  on  the 
15th  of  July  at  twelve  o*clock !" 

"  Well,  why  shouldn^t  he  go  out 
(A  the  15th  of  July  at  twelve 
o^eloek,  if  he  pleases  r*  demanded 
M.  Jobifs  bomte  with  that  air  of  im* 
pertinenee  peculiar  to  the  house- 
leepen  of  old  bachelors.  And 
ihe  added,  with  a  sneer,  "Is  your 
house  a  viohn  or  a  sottridkre^  by 
chancer 

"Mademoiselle!**  cried  Leeocq, 
pnr^  with  rage. 

"We  shan*t  grow  old  in  your 
house,  I  can  tell  you,  old  gentieman ; 
tad  from  thyi  very  evening        " 

While  thus  speaking.  Mademoi- 
selle Jose^iine  was  enga^ged  in  fbm- 
hling  in  one  of  her  ample  pockets, 
from  whence,  after  some  moments* 
^y,  she  drew  forth  a  scaled  packet, 
upon  which  these  three  words  were 
traced,  in  most  majestic  round-hand, 
^enidnterme.  At  this  unexpected 
>Pparition  our  proprietor  sweetened 
Bcaably. 

"Mademoiselle,**  said  he,  iK>cket- 
u%  his  rent  with  a  ffracefnl  air,  and 
Pfcpuing  to  take  nis  departure— 
"  madenioiselle,  I  have  the  honour 
w  witfaing  jou  a  very  good  morning. 
Jfy  conmhments  to  your  excellent 
«Mter,r  pray  you.  Tell  him,  that 
nbia diimneys  smoke,  it  will  be  my 
^^  SB  well  as  pleasure,  to  recom- 
MdUm  to  Skfmfdste^  who  is  reck- 


oned one  of  the  most  skilfhl  in  the 
trade.** 

M.  Leeocq  had  already  left  the 
room,  when  the  bonne  recalled 
him. 

"Holloa!  what's  the  matter?** 
demanded  M.  Leeocq,  whose  name, 
shouted  forth  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  most  excellent  pair  of  lungs,  re- 
sounded through  the  passages. 

"It  is  a  letter  that  I  forgot  to  give 
you.** 

"A  letter!**  said  the  proprietor, 
whose  brow  clouded  instantaneously. 

"From  M.  Jobit,**  replied  Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine. 

"And  what  does  my  excellent 
tenant  want  with  me  ?  Repairs,  1*11 
lay  a  wager.  They  are  all  the  same  : 
if  (me  was  to  listen  to  them,  one 
would  end  by  buildiuff  palaces  like 
Versailles ;  but,**  he  a&ed,  as  he  re- 
tired, "  it  is  very  true  that  one  does 
not  listen  to  them.** 

This  time  M.  Leeocq  departed  in 
peace,  no  longer  exposed  to  mademoi- 
selle Jo8^hine*8  noisy  interpellations. 
He  completed  the  gathering  in  of  his 
quarterfy  harvest;  and  it  was  not 
until  evening,  after  having  counted 
and  re-counted  his  money,  and  hav- 
ing carefully  deposited  it  in  his 
strong-box,  that  ne  recollected  his 
tenant's  letter.  It  was  conceived  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Monsiaor,—  During  these  last  three 
mootbs,  1  have  been  a  lodger  in  your 
hoose,  in  the  Rue  du  Mail,  and  in'that 
short  space  of  time  I  have  grown  in  ap* 
pearance  ten  years  older  than  I  was  be- 
fore. Strictly  si>eaking,  1  have  good 
ground  for  an  action  of  damagee  against 
you ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremitiet,  aa  I  am  a  good  feUow  at  bottom, 
and  unwilling  to  injure  any  one.  The 
only  thing  that  I  must  beg  of  you,  and 
that  not  aa  a  favour,  but  aa  a  ri^ht,  ia 
your  word  of  honour  that  you  will  get 
rid  of  the  personage  to  whom  my  evil 
atar  haa  maae  me  a  neighbour. 

**  Your  house  pleaaea  me  in  every  re- 
spect, monaieur;  it  ia  well  kept,  the 
porters  are  ahnoat  aociable,  and  the 
chimney  never  smokes  except  when  you 
light  a  fire.  In  a  word,  I  oould  live  with 
yon  for  yean;  unhappily,  I  have  a 
neighbour  whoae  presence  paralyaea  all 
my  good  intentions  in  regard  to  you.  If 
I  do  not  know  him  personally,  in  re- 
venge, I  am  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  his  character  to  declare  to  ijrou, 
most  aolemnly,  that,  rather  than  continue 
to  lire  with  you,  I  would  prefer  a  bun- 
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[July, 


4re4  iMBft  to  Uty  •l«ewlief«,  or  •▼an  moi 

to  live  tt  all. 

"  Will  yoa,  nooaknr,  take  mj  letter 
into  TOur  conaideratioal 

**  I  bope  to  bave  the  pleasure  of  teeiog 
you  in  a  few  davs,  to  bring  me  news  of  a 
victory  upon  whicb  I  feel  that  I  bave  a 
right  to  count  Claude  Jonrr.** 

AfWr  finlAiiig  tbe  peruaul  ^thid 
epistle,  M.  Leeooq  had  frequent  re- 
oMirae  to  hk  enun-boz;  cna  that  cir- 
cumstance was  with  him  a  certaia 
sign  of  a  vWemt  moral  afitatien. 
Bnridaa*«  aaa  between  ito  two  buadles 
of  haj  was  not  Biore  embamased 
than  was  our  pro|^ietor  between  his 
two  loggers. 

fie  waited  patiendj  for  an  hoar, 


in  order  that  bas  fi»tik  ^m^X  mkfat 
injure  bim  with  a  meana  of  eliMUif 
the  difficulty;  but,  his  fertile  sfHnt 
having  refused  to  come  to  his  assist- 
aaee,  oe  did  the  wisest  thing  that, 
unto  the  circumstanceH,  he  could  do: 
he  went  to  bed,  demanding  from 
sleep  an  alleviation  of  the  cares 
which  filled  his  troubled  MiincL  His 
prayers  were  heard :  the  god  of  sleep 
half  opened  for  him  the  golden  doors 
of  his  magift  palace,  and  he  dreamt 
that  an  unknown  unde  had  be- 
queathed to  him  the  sole  and  unlimit- 
ed possession  of  the  Jardin  des  Flaota 
and  the  Hotel  des  Invalidea,  which 
latter  he  forthwith  converted  into  a 


CsAPmtn. 


Much  has  been  related  in  histo^ 
concerning  the  hereditaiy  fbuas 
which  for  a  length  of  time  divided 
the  rival  families  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellhies.  The  furious  combats  of 
Home  and  Carthage  still  remun  in 
the  minds  of  collegians  as  the  most 
terrible  examples  of  enmity  that  can 
decently  be  cited ;  and  yet  we  owe  it 
to  trufh  to  affirm,  tlit  never  did 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  never  did 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  detest 
each  other  more  cordially  than  did 
our  two  lodgers  of  the  Rue  du 
Mail.  Every  day  brought  forth  its 
new  subject  of  complaint,  and  their 
mutuid  andpathy,  like  those  gigantic 
snowballs  wiiieh  children  roU  akmg 
the  streets,  went  onwards,  constontly 
increasing  with  all  the  grievances 
picked  up  bv  it  on  the  way. 

M.  Raoallet  was  an  honest  bache- 
lor of  some  six -and- forty  years  of 
age,  attached  to  one  of  the  public 
libraries  oi  Paris.  In  good  truth,  he 
might  have  been  considered  a  cleik 
in  a  thousand.  Far  from  aspirii^  to 
the  usual  Snndav  ^^acaacies,  as  the 
g^reater  portion  of  his  ^low-labour- 
ers were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  ^le- 
tcsted  noting  so  mudi  as  inaction 
and  repose.  Every  mecies  of  idle- 
ness was  for  him  a  profound  humilia- 
tion ;  on  fete-daySi  he  accused  him- 
.self  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  of 
stealing  the  government  money.  To 
add  to  his  misfortunes,  M.  Baballet 
had  been  lately  attached  to  the 
medal  depafrtment,  with  a  slight  anff- 
mentation  of  salary;  and  he  eouid 
not  console  himself  for  this  favour, 


which  he  persisted  in  r^;arding  as  a 


irsued  by  a  fixed  idea,  that  of 
loyally  gaimng  the  stipend  whicb 
he  drew  every  month  from  tbe 
treasury,  i^t  unhappy  emph^i 
racked  his  brains  for  a  l&agth  of 
time  without  hitting  upon  any  thing 
that  would  completely  sajdsfy  him. 
M.  Raballet  would  have  been  very 
well  pleased  to  have  accomplished 
one  erf*  those  great  works,  or  to  haTe 
made  one  of  those  wonderful  diaoo- 
veries  which  enrich  a  state  and  glo- 
rify a  man.  Unhappily,  in  die  **^ 
a-head*  century  in  which  we  hvc, 
there  remains  nothing  either  creator 
wonderful  to  invent;  'so,  after  de- 
mure reflection^  he  determined  upon 
turning  his  thoughts  toVards  fitera- 
ture. 

"  By  Dagobertr  said  M.  Babal- 
let to  himself  one  day,  strflEing  his 
forehead,  according  to  immemoml 
usage  on  similar  occasions,  **  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  one  has  thon^t 
of  instituting  researches  upon  the  in- 
fiuence  of  parchment  on  literstare 
before  the  invention  of  paper.  Tt  is, 
however,  a  <iuestion  of  mtense  inter- 
est.   I  snaU  write  a  woilc  upon  it."* 

Two  days  after  thk  monologue, 
M.  Rikballet  estalSi^ied  himself  be- 
fore a  voluminous  pile  of  white  pi- 
per :  upon  the  first  sheet  these  word^ 
were  traced  in  GotSiic  characters  :— 
"  On  the  Influence  or  Pabcbmbst 

UPON  LrrsBATUBE,  &c.  kc.  &c." 
From  this  moment  he  led  the  rego- 
lar  and  laborious  life  of  a  BeneOK- 
tine,  rising  at  cock-crow,  layii^  town 
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witk  the«ni,  and  vorkiii^  mpiUiout 
iaterayMioQ  £or  the  accoB^liabmeot 
of  this  ioterefldog  treatise. 

Il  was  preciaely  at  this  ^[K)ch  that 
M.  Jobit  estaUiAed  himself  in 
U.  Leooo4*8  home  in  the  Rue  du 
lliU.  A  iimilajr  yicinagc  was,  with- 
Oit  omtiadictioQ,  the  saddest  gift 
tlttt  FraTidenoe  could  have  cooferrcd 
OB  the  stu^ons  Bafaallet 

M.  Jobit  had  led  one  of  those  ro- 
vtatac  and  stormj  lives  which  seem 
a  reflection  of  those  of  Guzman  d' AJ- 
fiwache  or  Gil  Bias,  His  iather  and 
mother  had  figured  for  many  jeais 
on  the  proyin^il  stage,  and  he  came 
into  the  wcnrld  one  evenins  in  the 
t(mimti$  q£  the  theatre  of  La  Ro- 
chelk»  between  the  second  and  third 
•ets  of  Xa  Vegtalcu  Qis  moHier,  who 
filled  the  character  of  the  virgin 
priestess^  hegsed  an  hour's  delaj; 
tad,  having  solicited  the  indulgence 
of  the  pomic,  came  on  and  fimshed 
the  piece  as  gaaly  as  if  notiiing  parti- 
cular had  occurred.  At  the  age  of 
three  years,  the  youthful  Claude  had 
ibeady  ccuitributed  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  Bochellais  parterre.  The  cha- 
tacters  of  children  and  Cupids  were 
his  exclusive  property.  He  was  the 
FintjfOH  of  the  Charente  Inferieure. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  his  repertoire 
'nt  extended  to  the  rdies  of  pa^es 
ud  the  character  of  Joas  in  AOime. 
At  fifteen,  they  confided  to  him  the 
low  comedy  and  general  utility  parts, 
—a  confidence  but  indifferently 
plaeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  mani- 
itttations  yritfa  wfiich  the  public 
Beyer  failed  to  'met  his  appearance 
Auing  the  whole  of  his  theatrical 
cweer.  But  Claude  rejoiced  above 
>]1  in  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  it 
wu  <^n  his  lot  to  breakfast  on  the 
ipples  which  the  public  had  lavished 
on  him  the  night  oefore. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  one-and- 
twentieth  spring  dawned  upon  our 
hen^and  it  so  Imppened  that  France 
cxpeiienc^  all  of  a  sudden  the  ne- 
ccwty  of  havii^  recourse  to  his  pro- 
tttting  ana.  Claude,  who  was,  un- 
ftrtunatdy,  neither  rich  nor  hump- 
^iMked,  b^dd  himself  under  the 
^i>^greeabk  necessity  of  voter  a  la 
frcmre.  In  consequence,  he  was  in- 
cprporated  into  a  r^ment  of  the 
line,  and  d^patched  to  Lim(M|;es, 
where  he  was  quartered  for  four 
y««P8 :  the  remainder  of  his  time  was 
P«"sed  at  Courbevoie  and  Melun. 


He  narer  perceived  any  other  fron- 
tier. 

His  debt  to  la  patrie  once  liqui- 
dated, Claude  Jobit  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  held  counsel  with  himself 
what  he  was  to  do  for  a  livelihood. 
His  fSither  and  mother  had  long 
since  made  their  final  exits  from 
this  sta|;e  of  life,  having  bequeathed 
to  him  but  the  recollection  of  their 
maay  virtues,  and  a  theatrical  ward- 
robe composed  of  faded  tinsel  orna- 
ments and  pasteboard  crowns.  Claude 
was  not  wanting  in  intelligence,  and 
I19  pMsessed,  Asides,  a  marvellous 
stock  of  confidence  and  self-esteem, 
capable  of  overcoming  a  world  of  ob- 
stacles. There  was  m  him  ^'  stufT' 
enough  out  of  which  to  have  manu- 
factured at  least  ten  commercial  tra- 
vellers. He  bowed  then  to  his  des- 
tiny, and  bc^n  a  circuit  of  Europe, 
besjing  with  him  from  dty  to  city 
renowned  samples  fVom  one  of  the 
richest  houses  m  Cognac.  At  first  a 
simple  derk,  then  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  profits,  Jobit  was  enabled  to 
retire,  after  ten  years  of  labour,  and 
enjoy  honestly  the  fruits  of  his  toil, 
which  reached  no  less  an  amount 
than  six  thousand  livres  a-year. 

He  was  then  about  forty  years  of 
age ;  tall,  tolerably  stout,  with  a  high 
colour,  a  lively  eye,  an  easy  carriage, 
and  a  ready  ton^e.  He  was  a  bon 
enfant  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term;  but  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  admitted,  that  M.  Raballet 
could  not  have  fallen  in  with  a  more 
detestable  neighbour.  Jobit,  whose 
sole  care  consisted  in  killing  his  time 
in  the  least  disagreeable  manner  pos- 
sible, spent  all  nis  days  in  scolding 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  his  bonne; 
in  declaiming  violent  sx)eeche8  from 
old  tragedies ;  singing  vaudeville 
couplets;  fencing  against  the  wall; 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  blowing 
into  the  comet-A-pirtons.  This  man 
was  so  perfectly  happy,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  breathe 
n>rth  his  joy  in  peace  and  (juietness. 
He  never  compared  the  miseries  of 
the  past  with  the  splendours  of  the 
present,  wiUiout  feeling  a  sort  of  op- 
pression on  the  chest ;  then  he  would 
overflow  like  an  overcharged  vase, 
and  his  lips  were  unable  to  restrain 
the  sublime  clamours  of  his  triumph. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  various 
amusements  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  were  for  him  as  so  many  safety- 
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valves,  he  most  asraredly  would  have 
perished  of  suppressed  joy. 

The  advent  of  a  similar  hurricane 
into  the  hitherto  tranquil  mansion  of 
the  Rue  du  Mail  plunged  M.  Rahal- 
let  into  a  state  of  profound  emotion. 
At  first  he  imagined,  in  his  inno- 
cence, that  all  this  racket  would 
cease  of  itself.  It  appeared  to  him 
physically  impossible  that  a  human 
creature,  however  robust  he  might 
he,  could  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  bear  up  against  an  exercise  so 
violent ;  but,  a  week  having  elapsed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  slightest 


modification  in  the  wmv  hahits  d 
his  neighbour,  M.  Baballet,  who 
could  no  longer  find  a  leiaoremoment 
to  consecrate  to  his  mat  work  oa 
the  Influence  of  Parchment^  jnc.  jr^ 
— M.  Babellat,  we  say,  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  manifested  his  anger  by 
sundry  blows  bestowed  on  the  ptr- 
tition  which  separated  him  fWnn  M. 
Jobit.  From  this  day  wi^r  was  de- 
clared between  our  two  loilger»--an 
incessant,  an  obstinate,  an  implaesUe 
war,  which  had  reached  its  crisn  on 
the  morning  in  which  our  namtiTe 
b^^ins. 


ChaptbbIIL 


M.  Jobit  knew  not  on  earth  a  state 
of  beatitude  more  complete  than  sleep 
(this,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
going  to  bed  verv  late),  and,  as  his 
past  career  had  been  full  of  cruel 
watchings,  he  had  always  lived  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  his  lost  sleep 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
would  render  him  independent  of 
husiness.  This  long-looked-for  epoch 
had  at  length  arrived.  M.  Jobit  no 
longer  recognised  a  t3rrant  other  than 
his  fancv,  not  a  master  save  his  own 
will,  and  he  gave  up  to  sleep  his  par- 
ticular care.  But  the  reader  has  not 
forgotten  that  M.  Raballet  was  ac- 
customed to  rise  at  daybreak.  Now 
M.  Raballet  had  a  principle,  which 
was,  that  one  hours  work  in  the 
morning  was  better  than  two  in  the 
afternoon.  So  every  morning,  when 
M.  Jobit  abandoned  himself  with  all 
his  heart  to  his  favourite  passion,  the 
studious  employ^  would  dart  from 
his  couch,  and  precipitate  himself 
toward  his  desk,  where  lay  heaped 
up  the  various  loose  sheets  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Influence  of  Parch' 
merU. 

Every  author  has  a  manner  of 
working  peculiar  to  himself,  and  we 
cannot,  perhaps,  cite  the  names  of 
two  literary  men  who  may  have  sum- 
moned inspiration  in  the  same  fashion. 
M.  Guilbert  de  Pix^r^court,  that 
ferocious  writer,  who  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  was  the  buebear  of  the 
Boulevards,  composed  his  darkest 
melodramas  in  the  midst  of  the  green 
fields,  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
beech-trees,  while  the  Tityres  of  the 
spot,  charmed  with  the  sound  of  their 
cneerful  pipes  the  echoes  of  the  neigh- 
bourhooa.  Often  would  he  pause  in 
the  most  horribly  pathetic  situations 


to  listen  to  the  rippling  of  the  brook 
through  the  tall  grass,  or  to  tsste  a 
bowl  otframage  d  la  er^me^  pnai 
cojna  lactu.  As  to  M.  Raballet,  in- 
spuation  was  with  him  rather  hur; 
it  required  to  be  spurred  vifforousiy, 
like  those  old  hackney-coaoi  hoses, 
who  cannot  get  up  a  gallop  unkss 
impelled  thereto  hy  a  ahower  of 
lasnes. 

Every  morning  would  our  biblio- 
maniac seat  himself  at  his  desk,  and, 
having  arranged  every  thing  in  order, 
ink,  pens,  and  paper,  he  would  re- 
main there  sometimes  for  entire 
hours,  without  writing  a  phrase, 
without  catching  a  word. 

"  Ah,  ah  I  **  he  would  say  to  him- 
self, on  occask)ns  of  this  kind,  after  t 
meditation,  the  duration  of  which  be 
never  failed  to  dissemble  by  cutting 
half-a-dozen  pens  in  advance, — "  Ab, 
ah  I  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  nol 
in  the  vem  this  morning ;  but  it  is 
not  surprising,  I  was  disturbed  a^ 
last  night  by  my  devil  of  a  neigh- 
bour; for  tne  life  of  me  I  cannot 
make  out  at  what  hour  he  goes  to 
bed.  Come,  let*s  follow  the  examine 
of  the  prophet,  and,  since  the  in- 
spiration will  not  come  to  us,  we 
must  go  to  the  inspiration !  ** 

M.  Raballet  hadafashion  ofmareh- 
ing  towards  inspiration,  which  wtf 
not  that  of  M.  Guilbert  de  Pix^ 
court.  In  order,  as  he  said,  to  renew 
the  thread  of  his  ideas,  he  b^;aii  by 
reading  over  to  himself,  in  a  low 
voice,  the  seven  or  eight  last  pages  of 
his  work ;  then  he  would  read  then 
in  a  louder  key,  and,  as  the  inspira- 
tion came  none  the  quicker,  he  com- 
monly finished  by  shouting  them  out 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  lmif|;s* 
This  third  readinffwas  a '^ 
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with  a  promenade,  perfbrmed  in  great 
strides  round  his  apartment,  joined 
to  a  very  animated  piece  of  panto- 
mime. Impatience  reodened  his  brow, 
etused  his  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and 
his  eyes  to  blaze  with  unearthly  fires 
—such  as  they  represent  to  us  Uie 
Sibyl  of  Cnmse,  who,  when  ruled  by 
the  prophetic  spirit,  delivered  her 
oracles^ while  moying  restlessly  on 
the  sacred  tripod.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Baballet  was  not  ruled  by  any 
^Mrit,  and,  after  some  minutes*  du- 
ration of  a  similar  exercise,  he  would 
fall  heavily  into  his  arm-chair,  per- 
fectly breathless,  in  a  proftise  per- 
spiration, and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
painful  to  behold. 

«  It  may  be  conceived  that  all  this 
moM^e  was  not  executed  without  a 
certam  disturbance  on  M.  Baballet*s 
part  These  literary  paroxysms  were 
attended  with  Airious  stampings  of 
the  feet,  and  hoarse  and  violent  ex- 
damations,  which  loudly  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  vicinity.  The  house 
m  the  Rue  du  Mail,  like  other  Pa- 
risian dwellings,  resembled  in  no  re- 
spect that  old  tower  of  Nesle,  whose 
walls,  if  the  chronicles  of  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin  are  to  be  believed, 
IXMsessed  the  raro  privilege  of  stifling 
sighs,  and  absorbing  groans  and  la- 
mentations. Marguerite  of  Burgundy 
and  her  sisters  would  have  been  ill 
insinred,  indeed,  to  have  chosen  M. 
Lecooq*s  mansion  as  the  theatre  of 
their  bleeding  amours ;  they  would 
have  been  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  dted  before  the  competent  au- 
thorities by  some  moral  and  fViendly 
neighbour,  a  lover  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, on  charges  of  nocturnal  rioting. 
M.  Jobit*s  bedroom  was  separate 
from  the  study  in  which  M.  Raballet 
devoted  himself  to  his  daily  labours— 
for  labours  thMcy  were  indeed  to  him — 
but  by  one  of  those  slight  partitions, 
Parisian  constructions,  which  a  sim- 
]>le  sneeze  suffices  to  shake  to  the 
foundation.  The  day  on  which  he 
was  for  the  first  time  roused  in  con- 
secixience  of  his  neighbour's  literary 
excesses,  the  ex^commis'voyageur  fim- 
ded  hhnself  the  victim  of  some  hor- 
rible nif^htnuure.  He  thought  that 
his  imagination  had  carried  him  back 
to  the  early  times  of  his  dramatic 
triumphs,  to  that  epoch  when  each 
of  his  apparitions  on  the  stage  gave 
place  to  frightiid  tempests.  He  was 
then  aU  day  in  a  most  atrocious  hu- 


mour; his  coff^  was  not  hot  enough, 
his  boots  were  not  properly  bladud, 
his  coat  was  not  brushed  to  nis  liking. 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  who  did  not 
9fijpeBx  made  for  tnis  system  of  in- 
tunidation,  lost  her  padence  at  last. 

^  Ah^  go,  monsieur,**  said  she,  with 
that  fredlom  of  language  which  ap- 
peared habitual  to  her,  ^*you  must 
nave  got  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
your  bed  this  morning ;  you  are  not 
the  same  man.** 

"  In  fact,"  replied  M.  Jobit,  **  I 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  wrong  to  scold 
you ;  but  it  has  not  been  alto^^ether 
my  fault.  All  this,  you  see,  is  the 
enect  of  the  nerves.  My  morning 
sleep—and  you  know  how  I  delight 
in  my  morning  sleep! — has  been 
troubled  by  disagreeable  dreams,  the 
recollections  of  which  still  pursue 
me. 

^*  Faith,  monsieur,**  interrupted  the 
bonne,  *^you  aro  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  if  you  have  been  able  to  dream. 
For  my  part,  I  was  roused  at  day- 
break by  such  a  horrible  noise  that 
I  thouffht  there  was  murder  going 
forwara  in  the  next  room.** 

M.  Jobit  cocked  his  ears. 

**  Noise  in  the  next  room?'*  he 
said.  **It  was  not  then  a  dream, 
eh?** 

"  A  dream !  Ah — well— yes,  per- 
haps so!**  continued  Mademoiselle 
Josephine.  ^  All  I  know  is,  some 
one  was  crying  out  loud  enough  to 
split  the  house.  I  think  that  our 
neighbour  must  have  been  taken  with 
some  sudden  indisposition, — the  cho- 
lera, perhaps?** 

"  Whatever  it  may  be,**  replied  the 
son  of  the  vestal,  "  1  imac^ine  that  he 
is  either  d^  or  cured  by  this  time. 
I  haven*t  heard  him  stimng  all  day 
and  that  encourages  me.  It  would 
be  very  unpleasant  to  be  awoke  every 
morning  at  that  hour.** 

But  on  the  following  morning  the 
noise  was  heard  again,  and  every  day 
it  increased  in  d£rect  ratio  with  the 
numberless  difficulties  which  M.  Ra- 
baUet  encountered  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  literary  work. 

If  it  is  correct  to  say  that  vengeance 
is  the  pleasure  of  tne  gods,  it  must 
then  be  fdlowed  that  commercial  tra- 
vellers have  more  or  less  of  the  divine 
blood  flowing  in  their  veins.  M. 
Jobit  had  not  become  so  completely 
an  old  bachelor  as  to  have  altogether 
forgotten  the  habits  and  customs  of 
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liifBMte7cmtii^«l«^.  Ht  set  then 
MadaiBoiieUe  Josephine  eo  the  wateb, 
«BCl  yery  toon  knew  his  entire  B«- 
ballet  hf  heart ;  twef&ve-fraoc  pieces 


.whidh  he  kaew  but  too  well,  it  stoo^ 
to  reason  that  he  ynm  also  early  in 
his  hours  for  retiring  to  rest.  Thfuolos 
io  this  revelation,  M.  Jobit  organised 
his  system  of  reprisals,  retuniajp;  with 
interest  every  evening  the  suaerings 
which  he  had  endused  tw^ve  hows 
before. 

AL  Jobit  thought  at  first  of  4e^ 
voting  hiaaelf  to  Uie  exercise  of  1^ 
horn  of  dbaae,  bnt  the  eB^doywent 
of  this  instnimeaC  in  Paris  being  pro- 
hibited by  Bmnicipal  decnee,  £e  f^M^ 
hack  upon  the  eomet-a'pistona,  aa^ 
other  instrument,  authorised  byth^ 
police,  doubtless,  becMise  it  is  if  any 


thiMf  imtber  more  disagMeahle  than 
thefonnor;  and  lor  two  BMMtal  hows 
^very  evenii^  he  sat  himoelf  to  study 
the  rouanoe  id  Omido  and  Omcwm^ 
that  asses'  bridge  to  all  bc^gmnen  oa 
the  noble  instniment  yd^  the 
comet-a-piston. 

Half  wild  with  nge,  M.  BM^ 
addressed  his  fervent  ^yers  to  Hea- 
ven and  a  written  notice  to  his  laad- 
loni.  But  his  landlord  re&sed  tbe 
notioe,  because  it  had  arrived  tvrenty 
nttnntes  after  the  l^gal  time;  andt^ 
god^  hearkened  not  to  the  auf|pliant*8 
.pn^ers,  seeing  that,  if  the  gods  leant 
theur  oan  to  all  the  prayers  tbst 
A^^ht  be  addiessed  to  than  at  the 
same  time  from  aU  comers  of  tbe 
earth,  they  would  not  know  whom  to 
listen  to,  and  would  be  moat  assuredly 
IB  a  state  of  conaid^Brable  fmbanaHs^ 
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The  lives  of  our  two  heroes  elapsed 
in  a  state  of  sad  uniformity.  Every 
dav  unpittably  renewed  the  disagree^ 
able  scenes  of  tbe  nrecediug  one. 
M.  Jobit*s  temper  sltered  visibly. 
Aa  to  M.  Bahallet,  he  could  no  longer 
devote  a  moment  to  his  great  vRork 
on  the  Influemce  of  P&r<£meut.  He 
could  not  liide  from  himself  the  dis- 
agreeable fact  that,  in  this  constant 
engagement,  the  advanta^  reautined 
on  the  side  of  his  rival.  The  Acuity 
which  M.  J<^Mt  possessed  of  play- 
ing en  the  ocum^-a-pistons  lor  a 
length  of  time  shewed  a  marked 
superiority  on  his  part,  whidi  M. 
Baballet  was  compelled  to  avow  aU 
important. 

One  morning  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  department  arose  from  his  bed 
more  jovous  than  usual ;  he  had 
conceivea  a  plan  of  revenge. 

M.  Baballet  was  a  member  of  the 
Parisian  National  Ouard,  and  he  was 
cited  among  the  <»tizens  as  one  of  the 
most  aealous  of  the  Icigion.  The  ap- 
poiDtments  of  his  musket  shone 
brighter  in  the  sun  than  a  pair  d" 
English  razors ;  his  belts  were  white 
enough  to  have  shamed  the  corsage  of 
a  bnde ;  and  his  cartouch-box,  per- 
fectly varnished,  might,  without  dis- 
advantage, have  sustained  a  com- 
parison with  the  boots  of  one  of  tbe 
best-shod  members  of  the  Jodxy- 
club. 


Un^MTtunately  the  medal  had  • 
Dev^ne,  as  all  medals  in  this  world 
have  M.EabaU£t,that«itizenapfiB 
whose  punctuality  imd  neatness  of 
nnitom  not  a  doubt  could  be  casi, 
was  of  a  most  despairing  mediocrity 
In  evenr  thing  that  related  to  aoM 
and  inuDtiy  leld^^novements.  His 
pacific  inteUigenGe  ever  cdMtiBately 
Kjeetod  a  p^ect  camfMrehen^on  tt 
the  chaiige  in  double  time,  and,  al- 
though in  civil  life  he  perfectly  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  his  laght 
hand  from  his  left,  hene^er  fiuled,  oaos 
under  arms,  in  turning  to  the  left  at 
the  oommand  joi  **  File  a  dnnt  J*'  aod 
to  the  right  at  that  of  ''  File  a 
gauche!*" 

It  was  not,  iheiv  without  reason 
that  M.  Kabaliet  arose  one  morning 
mor«  joyous  than  usual ;  he  had  dis- 
covmd  a  means  of  reiuatating  hims^ 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  captain,  and 
at  the  sam^  time  of  wiseakm^  a  glo- 
rious revenge  upon  his  neighbour 
for  all  the  £ul  nights  he  had  caused 
him, — two  great  causes  for  ha^* 
ness,  two  reasons  for  supreme  iehci^ 
yhich  filled  his  soul  with  joy. 

And,  in  §act,  no  later  than  the 
following  morning,  one  of  the  drum- 
mers Kn  M.  Bidudlet^s  compaoy 
undertocdc  the  care  of  this  modi- 
neglected  edueatioo,  and  set  himself  to 
the  task  with  a  vigour  of  lungs  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause.    And  now  &r 
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command  shoukn  in  ftentorian  tonet, 
Uie  elaUering  of  the  butt-ends  of 
moikets  at  wj  were  cast  heayiiy  4NI 
tlie  6oor,  and  the  ranilar  and  ea- 
denoed  fiiU  of  faeayy  ^otstepa  round 
tbe  room  aaffieieDi  to  Make  to 
tbek  fonndatiomi  tiie  verj  walk. 
The  «^a»ce  was  toiainated  bv  sandry 
roDf  on  die  drum,  M.  BabaUet  hav- 
m  manifested  a  sudden  desiw  of 
taxing  in  addition  a  &w  lessons  on 
tbat  bajrmoniosis  instrument. 

Our  £^ble  pen  aUtemfite  not  to 
d^cribe  tbe  excess  of  rage  and  furjr 
to  which,  on  hearing  this  unusual 
nd^  M.  Jobit  was  a  «^.    There 
are  certain  subjects  wniefa  painieis 
ai^rsaeb  but  in  fear  and  tremUing ; 
how,  then,  can  we  dare  to  attack 
them— we,  wko  for  palette  possess 
hat  an  old  and  t^p^*^^^^  ink-bom  ? 
The  evening  come — the  m^  to  di- 
Teit  bimself  fimn   bis   Utgnbrious 
thoQ^kUs,  tbe  Mber,  to  oelebwte  bis 
Tictorv  —  they   simultaneously   re* 
Bslved  upon  fcpairin^  to  tbe  theatre. 
An  hour  after  this  determination 
had  been  cqeoc  to,  two  men  of  a 
certain  ^  eoterod  tbe  Cafe  Turo, 
took  their  piaoes  at  tbe  same  table, 
and  were  eacb  served  witb  coffee. 
Although,  at  the  first  glance,  these 
two  men  appeared  to  have  entered 
toother,   tney   were    unacquainted 
with  each  odier,  and  it  was  to  tbe 
crowded  state  of  tbe  tables  that  they 
owed  tbe   {Measure   of  being   thus 
thrown   into    each   otber's  society. 
The  denU'tasses  consumed  and  paid 
for,  our  two  personages  rose  to^lier, 
and  directed  their  iSotsteps  with  one 
accord  towards  the  theatre  of  tbe 
Gaiete,  where  they  were  then  play<- 
iog  the  Orace  de  Dieu.    Both  pur- 
chased orchestra  stalls,  and  the  same 
chance  which  bad  united  them  at  the 
Cafe  again  brought  them  toother  at 
theth^tre.  This  curious  comddenoe 
^  not  escape  Uie  observation  of  ^ 
two  spwAators. 

"  This  is  very  dngular,**  t.bnnght- 
the  younger  of  the  two  men,  ''this 
K^iwman  fastens  himself  to  me  like 
m  shadow;  I  fency,  too,  that  he 
has  looked  at  me  several  times  in  a 
veiy  Mrange  way,  and  now  I  think 
w  It  the  papers  are  full  of  accounts 
of  robberies  committed  by  thieves 
tilever  enough  to  plunder  the  prefect 
of  police  in  person.  I  shali  keep 
upon  my  guard." 


During  tbia  itae  llie  metekr  thus 
cruelly  calumniated  glided  his  pnrat 
furtively  into  his  trausera*  pocket, 
and  pnukntly  t«eked  bii  caat-ikirts 
between  his  legs. 

""By  Dagofoertr  saidhetobMn* 
aelf,  eyeing  his  neigfaboar  askanea^ 
"if  this  persnnagr,  mho  has  not  qnittad 
me  this  hour  back,  iaiMfinfls  that  k# 
10  going  to  make  me  tSe  ridiculous 
victim  of  a  thef\,  he  connts  witboni 
Ushostl  ByDagobert,myparseand 
faandkarcbief  shall  eost  Inm  dear  r 

Bvd^rfies,  however,  the  iae  melted. 
BM  reassured  on  their  lespective 
intentSoM,  our  twio  nieelaton  riskad 
five  or  nx  empty  pbraees  after  tiM 
first  act 

Between  the  second  and  third  aati 
the  empty  phrases  turned  into  a  oon- 
y^nmftian  abnost  connected.  One 
offived  his  ttttif-box,  tbe  other  tbe 
playbill,  and  divers  pri^onnd  ob- 
servations were  exchanged  relative 
to  tbe  closeness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  beat  of  tbe  bouse. 
<Between  tbe  third  and  foortb  aets.) 

''  This  piooe  is  by  no  moans  bad  ?  ^ 

''I feel  quite  al^ctedr 

''  So  do  I ;  a  little  more  and  I 
should  weep !  ** 

.    "And  I,  too.    It  is  very  warm  to- 
night?*' 

"  Might  I  dare  to  offer  you  a  quar- 
ter of  an  orange?** 
,    "You  are  too  kind^IiouXdn't  think 
joftakiqgit.** 

"  I  pray  you." 

«  Why,  really  I  don't  know '' 

"  To  refuse  any  longer  would  be 
to  hurt  my  feelings.** 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  accept !  ** 

"  What  I  like  in  this  theatre  is, 
that  the  performanoe  is  always  over 
at  a  reasonable  boor.** 

"  Monsieur  lives  far  from  here  ?** 

"  Yea,  monsieur;  and  you  ?** 

"  I,  also,  monsieur.** 
(Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts.) 
.    "Monsieur!** 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon  r 

"  I  have  accepted  your  ora^oe 
without  ceremony,  will  you  not  2o 
me  the  honour  of  drinkiqg  a  glass  a£ 
beer  with  me  ?*• 

"  Why,  reaUy  I "" 

"  I  must  insist.**    (A  pause.) 

"  You  are  not  married,  monsieur  ?** 

"Xo;  and  you?** 

"  Nor  I ;  I  d^est  children.** 

"  So  do  I ;  I  think  they  oome  into 
the  world  much  too  joung.** 
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^  Do  7(m  know  if  what  th^Mj  is 
teuef" 

"What  18  that?" 

^  That  the  hread  is  going  to  fall** 

•*  Ah,  so  much  the  better,  for  I 
have  observed,  that  the  dearer  the 
bread  is  the  greater  difEcolty  the 
poorer  dasses  experience  in  keeping 
body  and  soul  tether.** 

"  Precisely  the  observation  I  have 
made  myselL"* 

On  leaving  the  theatre  our  two 
spectators,  who  were  no  other  than 
MM.  Baballet  and  Jobit,  as  the 
reader  has  without  doubt  divined, 
were  separated  by  the  crowd,  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  Boule« 
yard  they  could  no  longer  discover 
each  other. 

M.  Jobit  jumped  into  a  cab,  and 
arrived  the  first  at  his  destination. 
Mademokelle  Josephine  impatiently 
awaited  his  arrival  Her  master  ge* 
nerally  gave  her  the  history  of  the 
pieces  he  had  seen  played  in  the 
evening,  and  the  curious  gouvemante 
burned  with  the  desire  of  bein^  ini- 
tiated into  the  dramatic  beauties  of 
this  memorable  and  popular  Orace 
de  Dieu, 

"  Well,  monsieur,'*  exclaimed  she, 
eagerly,  as  soon  as  M.  Jobit  had 


made  his  appearance, "  what  do  yon 
think  of  the  new  piece?** 

"Faith,my  dear,**  replied  M.  Jobit, 
"  don*t  ask  me  any  thing  of  the  piece, 
I  only  know  that  Ihave^ient  a  most 
deligntful  evening.  Chance  placed 
me  next  a  gentleman  whose  aoquaint* 
ance  I  should  feel  proud  to  cuItiTate. 
This  would  be  something  like  a  neigfa- 
bour;  a  churning  man,  who  paid 
for  some  beer  for  me,  and  who,  I  am 
very  sure,  does  not  practise  the 
manual  exercise  in  his  own  room. 
Ah,  if  I  could  but  discover  his  ad- 
dressr 

On  his  side,  M.  Raballet  mnr- 
mured  to  himself,  as  he  strolled  lei- 
surely homewards, — 

"ByDa§^bert!  how  provokiDg  it 
is  that  I  neither  know  the  name  nor 
dwelling  of  my  companion  at  the 
Gaiety,  who  so  gracefully  offered  me 
his  orange  I  Ifl  did,  I  would  go  to- 
morrow uid  take  rooms  in  his  noose. 
I  am  very  sure  Uiat  he  does  not  play 
on  the  oomet-4-pistons.*' 

M.  Jobit  and  M.  Raballet  slept 
soundly  that  night  The  last  thon^^t 
of  each,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  was,  **  I  shall  return  to-mor- 
row to  the  Cafe  Turc  T 


Chapteb  Y. 


In  spite  of  the  innumerable  iro' 
casseries  of  his  neighbour,  M.  Babal- 
let had  already  blackened  a  consi- 
derable number  of  sheets  of  white 
Siper,  enough  almost  to  fill  a  volume, 
ut  what  mieht  be  the  intrinsie 
value  of  these  uiffht  sheets  of  paper  ? 
That  was  the  problem  to  be  resolved. 
M.  Raballet,  mdeed,  heard  a  certain 
interior  voice  which  whispered  to 
him  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  had  made  a  chef^ctceuvre. 
But  this  witness,  however  disinter- 
ested it  might  be,  was  not  sufficient 
for  our  aspiring  author;  so  he  re- 
solved, one  fine  day,  to  submit  his 
work  to  a  little  circle  of  intimate 
friends,  who  would  give  him  an  un- 
biassed opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  his  work. 

But  M.  Raballet  knew  his  world ; 
he  was  not  ijo^orant  that  in  the  times 
of  literary  indifference  in  which  we 
live  the  announcement  of  a  reading 
offers  nothing  very  seductive.  He 
had  then  recourse  to  a  diplomatic 
means  of  certain  effect :  every  mem- 


ber of  his  tribunal  received  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  for  the  ensuing  week. 
In  these  treacherous  invitations  he 
had  made  mention  of  a  certain  tur- 
key, irt^e  aux  marroM,  but  none 
whatever  of  the  reading  of  an  un- 
published work,  a  true  snake  in  the 
jprass,  which  would  glide  cautiously 
mto  the  midst  of  six  honest  guests 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  proximity 
of  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 

Our  clerk  in  the  medal  department 
dined  ordinarily  at  home.  A  modest 
femme  de  mSnage  served  him  in  lieu 
of  nudtre  dhotel.  He  had  decided 
that  upon  this  occasion,  seeing  the 
solemmtv  of  the  circumstance,  the 
femme  de  mhiage  should  for  the 
nonce  resign  her  habitual  functioiis, 
and  that  the  rqwst  should  be  fhr- 
nished  by  a  neighbouring  reitanraiewr. 
This  great  resolution  once  taken, 
M.  Raballet  set  himself  to  the  work 
with  ardour.  He  commenced  writing 
out  a  £ur  copy  of  the  portion  whiim 
he  had  already  finished  of  his  work,— 
a  delicious  occupation,  during  whicb 
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liiB  mind,  freed  from  the  tortures  of 
origiiuJ  compontion,  could  horer 
freely  througn  the  ethereal  regions 
of  flliuion.  He  intoxicated  himself 
with  his  own  reading,  the  spirals  of 
ambitiotis  smoke  mounted  to  his 
Invn,  and  he  heheld  himself  at  no 
distant  day  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy, affiliated  by  the  Historical  La- 
fldtate,  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Yet  a  dark  mist  would 
somedmes  obscure  the  bright  azure 
of  his  doudless  sky.  M.  Baballet 
would  dream  of  that  unknown  fHend 
of  the  Gaiete,  found  but  to  be  lost 
^faffl^andhe  would  then  think  to 
bnnself  that  it  would  have  been  a 
sreat  joy  to  his  heart  to  havecounted 
him  among  the  number  of  his  guests ; 
but  jealous  lot  seemed  unwilung  to 
permit  this  meeting.  M.  Baballet 
hid  performed  diyers  pilgrimages  to 
the  Caf<^  Turc,  but  his  eyes  were 
biesKd  not  with  the  nght  of  his 
fellow-spectator  of  the  Orace  de  Dieu. 
So,  discouraged  at  the  ill  success  of 
his  attempts,  this  Christopher  Ck)- 
Inmbos  of  friendship  was  on  the 
point  of  casting  anchor  and  furliiu^ 
his  sails  for  want  of  knowing  which 
wayto  direct  his  bark. 

The  day  on  which  his  solenm  fes- 
tifal  was  to  take  place,  our  Amphi- 
tryon rose  at  such  an  early  hour  that 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  he  did 
>ot  go  to  bed  at  all.  The  morning 
pitted  rapidly  away  in  arrangements 
of  all  sorts.  It  was  necessary  to  ar- 
nnge  all  things,  and  to  put  every 
^m  in  its  place.  M.  Baballet  and 
hb  Eoosekeeper  worked  without  in- 
tennisBion  until  noon.  The  old  ba* 
^helor's  plate,  his  china,  his  glam,  his 
l^ves,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
nnnute  inspection. 

"Madame  Crochet,"  demanded  Ba- 
ballet of  his  prime-minister  in  petti- 
coats, **is  all  arranged  satisfactorily 
with  the  restaurateur  ?" 

**Yc8,  monsieur." 

**The  dinner  will  be  served  at  six 
preaselyr 
. "  TouTl  have  eaten  your  soup  at 

BO.** 

H.  Baballet  rubbed  his  hands. 
**  Madame  Crochet,"  said  he,  after 
%  moment's  silence,  ^*  my  heart  is  a 

e^  to  sad  mi^vings ;  I  tremble 
It  all  does  not  go  as  we  wish.    Do 
yoa  think  that  our  Inll-of-fiire  will 
besoflScientr 
<*Do  I  thinki*'  exclaimed  tho 


femme  de  menage^  **  heavenly  powers ! 
a  superb  dinner !  Ducks,  a  gigot^ 
rabbits,  a  turkey  tri^ffh  aux  tnarrarut 
and  veal — a  cheer  fit  for  princes. 
What  would  you  have  ?" 

^  Come,  come,  you  flatter  me,  Ma- 
dame Crochet" 

"Look  here,  monsieur;  I  have 
served  in  many  substantial  fiunilies, 
and,  amongst  others,  in  that  of  a  re- 
tired butcher ;  he  knew  how  to  live 
well,  he  did,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional 
experience  never  has  it  been  my  lot 
to  see  a  repast  so  distinguS  as  yours." 

This  delicate  piece  of  flattery 
seemed  to  reassure  our  Amphitryon, 
he  gave  a  last  glance  over  all  his 
preparations,  and  then,  takiujg  his  hat  ~ 
ana  cane,  issued  forth  for  his  morn- 
ing walk. 

On  his  side,  M.  Jobit  made  his 
preparations  for  departure.  It  was 
the  hour  of  his  daUy  promenade. 
Every  momjnff  he  was  accustomed 
to  proceed  to  tne  garden  of  the  Pa- 
lais Boyal  for  the  purpose  of  digest- 
ing his  breakfast,  and  there,  while 
smoking  a  cigar,  he  would  devote 
himselfto  the  perusal  of  five  or  six 
morning  papers. 

**  Monsieur,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Josephine,  when  she  saw  her  master 
about  to  start,  "  you  ought  really  to 
push  on  as  far  as  M.  Lecocq*8,  our 
landlord,  and  tell  him  that  we  posi- 
tively leave  next  ^parter.  If  you 
put  off  an^  longer  it  will  be  too  late 
to  give  notice." 

**  You  are  very  right,"  replied  her 
master ;  "  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  the 
Favourite,  which  passes  our  door, 
will  take  me  right  up  to  M.  Lecoc^*s. 
I  sha*  n*t  be  at  all  backward  in  giv- 
ing him  my  opinion  upon  his  house 
or  his  lodgers  either,  I  can  tell  you. 
That  will  relieve  me  a  little." 

When  M.  Jobit  got  into  the  omni- 
bus an  ardent  July  sun  was  darting 
its  burning  rays  upon  the  pavement; 
five  minutes  afterwards  the  sun  had 
disapprared  behind  a  mountain  of 
dark,  threatening  clouds,  which  were 
rapidly  gathering  over  the  sky,  while 
a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  fdl  upon 
the  troUoirty  where  they  hissed  as  if 
on  plates  of  red-hot  iron.  In  a  few 
moments  the  clouds  were  rent  asun- 
der, and  one  of  those  sudden  thunder- 
showers,  such  as  only  fiedl  m,  Paris, 
burst  over  the  dtjr.  The  convey- 
ance was  sow  assailed  by  troops  of 
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foot-pasBengert,  who,  imder  the  pre- 
tence of  9^ting  tm^  shelter,  came 
limply  to  izrancute  their  neighboors. 
M.  Jobit,  who  WM  seated  near  the 
door  of  the  omnihns,  wis  a  pafticalar 
sufferer  by  these  diluvian  mvasions. 

On  his  part,  M.  BabaUet,  who  had 
left  home  without  any  fixed  ti^  in 
his  head,  was  not  slow  in  finding  an 
object  Ibr  his  promenade. 

**By  Dagobertr  exdaimed  he  to 
hhnself,  ^I  Shan  go  and  ask  M.  Le- 
eoeq to  dine  with  me  to^lav.  Where 
six  can  dine  seven  can.  M.  Leeoeq 
will  be  sensible  of  my  politeness,  and 
I  shall  profit  adroitly  by  that  weak 
moment,  as  soon  as  he  has  had  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine  after  dinner, 
to  draw  from  him  a  promise  to  get 
rid  of  mv  troublesome  neighbour.** 

M.  Raballet  had  got  so  far  in  his 
monologue  when  the  rain  began  to 
Ikll.  He  hastened  his  steps,  trusting 
that  it  would  be  but  the  affair  of  a 
few  moments;  but,  as  the  storm 
seemed  to  increase  in  violence  every 
minute,  he  took  refiige  under  a  door- 
way, waiting  to  catch  the  first  onmi- 
bus  that  might  be  passing.  The  first 
that  shewed  itself  was  already  in- 
vaded, one  place  only  remained  va- 
cant, that  which  has  received  the 
derinve  appellation  of  the  fmUenU  de 
la  pr^ndence^ — the  "  strapontin,"  or 
•tooL  Our  hero^  who,  to  have 
escaped  the  thunder-stmn,  would 
have  squatted  himself  in  a  beehive, 
scrambled  to  his  place  as  rapidly  aa 
the  interlaced  limbs  and  wet  umbrel- 
las of  his  fellow-travellers  would 
permit  him.  His  coat  and  hat,  drip- 
ping as  they  were  with  rain,  still 
mrther  augmented  the  frightful  hu- 
midity that  reigned  within  the  vehi- 
cle. All  at  once  M.  Raballet  turned 
deadly  pale,  a  cloud  passed  before  his 
eyes,  his  ears  tingted,  and  a  Cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head;  he  recollected  that  he  had  left 
home  without  any  money  in  his 
pocket,  not  even  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  impost  of  thirty  centimes ;  those 
only  whose  carelessness  has  placed 
them  in  a  similar  situation  can  com- 
Twehend  the  horrible  torture  of  our 
heroes  position.  Like  Richard,  who 
exclaimed,  **  A  horse !  a  horse !  my 
kinffd(Kn  for  a  horse  !**  M.  Raballei 
might  have  cried,  ^*  Six  sous,  nx 
sous ;  all  that  I  possess  fbr  six  sous  !** 
He  cast  a  suppliant  glance  around, 
hat  hifr  eyes  xwled  on  features  fai 


which  was  nainted  an  exprcsrion  of 
perfect  selfishness.  To  add  to  his 
misery^  the  ccmductor  at  that  moment 
demanded  hn  fiire. 

M.  Raballet  again  sought  the  depths 
of  his  pockets.  Alas!  it  was  no  il- 
lusion ;  they  were  empty,  perfectly 
empt^.  His  neighbours,  thewitnessea 
of  his  trouble  and  confu8i<m,  whis- 
pered among  themselves  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  sneer  on  their  counte- 
nances. All  sorts  of  confused  mur- 
murs sounded  in  his  ears.  If  he  had 
had  a  poinard  he  would  have  stabbed 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

Hie  conductor  again  stretched  oat 
his  hand  in  the  directbn  of  M.  Ra- 
ballet. 

"Heigh!  the  gentleman  at  the 
end,"  cried  he ;  "  your  place,  if  yoo 
please.  This  is  the  second  time  I 
have  asked  you." 

A  neighbour,  one  of  those  oUiging 
persona^  one  meets  with  eveiy 
where,  leant  over  towards  M.  Ra- 
ballet and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"You  see,  monsieur,"  said  he,  "yo« 
roustn*t  be  angiy  with  that  man  for 
the  urcency  with  which  he  claims 
your  Uiirty  centimes.  This  poor 
fellow,  charged  perhaps  with  a  nu- 
merous family,  is  responsible  to  the 
administration.  Pay  it  then,  mon- 
sieur, it  is  a  question  of  legality  and 
humanity" 

A  murmur  of  assent  greeted  this 
allocution,  which  had  bcH^  perfectly 
audible  to  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

The  obliging  neighbour  continued : 
"  I  see  what  it  is,  you  do  not  under- 
stand French,  i  on  are  a  f^eigner, 
monsieur,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
habits  of  civilised  natimis.  AUow 
me,  then,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
lan^age  of  signs,  that  language 
which  sums  up  all,  and  which,  m  my 
opinion,  realises  the  so-much-sought- 
forproblem  of  a  universal  tongue." 

Thus  speaking,  the  obliging  neigh- 
bour drew  from  his  pocket  three 
sous  and  shewed  them  to  M.  Raballet, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  coo- 
auctor  of  the  omnibus. 

At  this  sight  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  department  made  a  vic^ent  ef- 
fort over  himself;  his  jaws,  hitherto 
hermetically  sealed,  became  slightly 
relaxed,  and  gave  passage  to  m 
following  words, — 

"  But!  have  no  money,  monsieur." 

**No  money!**  cried  the  obliging 
neighbour,  carefyiy  retunung  m 
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three  sous  into  his  pocket;  '^wby 
then  do  you  get  into  an  ottioilms  ?"* 

Here  the  scene  became  more  com- 
plicated by  the  direct  iateifereBce  of 
the  condiKctor. 

"WiU  you  pa^?  Yea  or  noT 
shottted  be,  in  an  insolent  voice. 

"*  He  does  not  wish  it,**  replied  the 
oUiffing  nei(^boar. 

""I  cannot,**  cried  IL  Rabdlet,  ''I 
hare  ibrzotten  my  purse.** 

**  Tfaars  all  my  eye,**  retorted  the 
conductor.  ^^Feoi^e  don*t  forget 
these  tbioffs.  Any  bow,  your  piaoe 
is  marked  b^  the  indicator ;  you  must 
either  pay  it  or  follow  me  to  the 
coBunisnoner  of  police.** 

Of  all  the  paeoengers  which  filled 
the  Favourite,  M.  Jobit  had  been 
almost  tbe  onV^  one  who  had  taken 
no  nart  in  this  btmraeaise  tragedy. 
He  niad  followed  with  an  attentive 
eve  the  unforeseen  spectacle  which 
toe  heavens  presented.  The  rain 
bad  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  he- 
ron, the  clouds  fled  in  all  directions 
nke  a  routed  army  before  the  pow- 
erfbl  breath  of  a  westerly  wind,  and 
the  sun  restored  beauty,  bffht,  and  lifo, 
to  the  great  city,  which,  nve  minutes 
previouflly,  had  appeared  dying  of 
sadness,  cold,  and  ennuL 

The  conductor*s  apostrophe  having 
nraied  M.  Jobit  from  his  astronomi- 
cal contemplationa,  he  turned  his 
eyes  mechanically  towards  the  hero  of 
this  sad  adventure.  Perceiving  his 
co-ipectator  of  the  Gaiete,  he  could 
not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  turning  to  the  conductor, 
"You  are  a  boAy,*'  said  he;  "you 
treat  honest  men  worse  than  tney 
treat  forqatt  at  the  *  Bagne*  of  Tou- 
lon.** 

Hearing  these  words,  M.  Baballet 
understood  that  the  gods  had  sent 
kun  a  protector ;  be  raised  his  bead : 
w,  what  was  bis  delight  when  he 
Jwld  the  being  of  his  dreams— the 
^^^oA  whom  he  had  so  long  sought 
invaini 

M.  Jobit  continued,  in  an  indig- 
nant voce,  «*  Here's  your  monqr,  ■», 


and  take  care  you  do  not  insult  that 
fltotleoMUi  again,  who  is  one  of  my 
mends,  and  rich  enough  to  take  an 
omnibus  to  himself  alone,  if  he  liked 
it;  do  you  hear?** 

M,  Baballet  could  not  find  words 
wherewith  to  ejmress  his  thanks  to 
bis  generous  defender,  but  ht  sent 
him  all  the  gratitude  of  his  soul  in  a 
glance. 

"  Oh,**  thought  he,  "  I  shall  now 
discover  his  name  and  address.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  the  omnibus  msY 
soon  emjj^,  that  I  may  seat  mysdf 
by  his  side,  and  press  his  hand  in 
mine!** 

The  first  traveller  that  descended 
from  the  Favourite  was  no  other 
than  the  obliging  neighbour,  the 
professor  of  the  universal  language ; 
ne  took  his  departure,  not  with^t 
having  first  bowed  with  an  air  of 
deference  to  the  clerk  in  the  medal 
department.  Others  followed  at  short 
intervals ;  already  but  three  persons 
separated  M.  Raballet  from  his  ge- 
nerous protector;  already  had  ne 
leant  forward  to  grasp  nis  hand, 
when  M.  Jobit,  rising  hastily,  touched 
the  conductor,  and  jumned  lightly 
into  the  street,  where,  stul  runnmg, 
he  disappeared  behind  a  crowd  of 
carts  and  carriages,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 

M.  Raballet  uttered  a  great  cry. 
As  the  lioness  who  has  lost  her  cubs 
awakes  widi  her  pensive  roars  the 
echoes  of  the  forest,  so  did  our  hero 
vent  his  sorrows  to  the  winds.  He 
darted  forth  in  pursuit  of  his  deli- 
verer, but  he  was  unable  to  rejoin 
him.  One  might  have  said  that  this 
man  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
eiurth,  like  Bertram  in  the  last  act  of 
Robert  U  DiabU. 

"By  Dagobert!"  exclaimed  the 
derk  In  the  medal  department,  "  it 
shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  shall 
find  bun  yet;  yes,  I  swear  that  I 
shall  learn  hb  name  and  dwelling, 
though  I  should  move  heaven  and 
earth,  though  I  should  even  have 
recourse  to  v  idocq  himself." 
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THE  PALL  OF  KAPOLEOH.* 


Thbbs  are  oertaia  subjects  which 
seem  as  if  they  could  never  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Napo- 
leon Buonapute  to  power,  and  still 
more  of  his  decline  and  fall,  is  one  oj 
them.  A  thousand  different  stories, 
at  the  least,  in  all  the  languages  of 
the  civilised  world,  have  Napoleon 
for  their  theme.  Russians  have 
written  about  that  remarkable  man 
idmost  as  voluminously  as  French- 
men; Germans  vie  with  Englishmen, 
and  Italians  and  Americans  with 
both ;  yet  not  only  has  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  subject  not  evapo- 
rated, but  it  appears  to  deepen  and 
fix  itself  more  anid  more  on  the  public 
mind  from  day  to  day.  To  be  sure,  the 
world  has  b^me  rather  more  f^- 
dious  in  its  judgments  than  it  used  to 
be.  The  extravagances  with  which 
the  press  abounded  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod will  not  now  go  down  any 
where,  and  Napoleon^s  revelations, 
both  of  his  own  and  other  people*8 
proceedings,  are  es]jecially  distrusted ; 
but  there  is  a  ma^c  influence  about 
his  very  name  which  still  commands 
attention,  and  carries  us  through  de- 
tails of  which,  when  we  have  made 
ourselves  masters  of  them,  we  often 
see  the  worthlessness.  Is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  ?  Surely  not ;  for,  be 
his  personal  qualities  what  they 
might,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Na- 
poleon filled  a  place  in  the  world  of 
liviDg  men,  such  as  has  never  been 
filled  before,  and  probably  never  will 
be  filled  hei^eafter  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  burst  upon  the  world  like  a  me- 
teor, dazzled  and  confounded  our 
senses  for  a  while,  and  then  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  him  no  im- 
pression which  has  not  already  been 
obliterated  from  the  surface  of  society, 
because  it  never  had  force  enough  to 
penetrate  deeper.  And  this  we  say 
without  forgetting  either  the  Code 
Napoleon,  or  the  faaa  that  has  been 
maoe  about  it :  for  the  Code  Napo- 
leon was  no  more  his  than  it  was 
ours ;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  is  falling 
so  £E»t  and  so  deservedly  into  disre- 
pute that,  before  the  existing  genera- 


tion cease  to  act  a  part,  it  will  have 
become,  like  the  rest  of  the  charla- 
tanries that  gave  a  character  to  his 
reign,  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  cross  the  line  of  truth  when 
we  say,  that,  since  time  b^an,  the , 
human  race  has  produced  no  in- 
dividual between  whom  and  Napo- 
leon a  just  parallel  may  be  drawn. 
Nobler  characters  the  world  has 
produced  in  abundance ;  abler  war- 
riors, wiser  leeislators,  more  skitfnl 
mofdders  of  human  feeling,  more 
successful  regenerators  of  human  so*, 
dety ;  but  among  them  all  none  ever 
rose  so  rapidly  to  the  zenith  of 
power,  none  ever  accomplished  so 
much  evil  and  so  little  good,  none 
ever  ran  his  fiery  race  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  none  ever  fell  so  low 
or  so  completely.  Napoleon's  name 
remains  as  a  word  of  marvel  in  men's 
mouths;  Napoleon*s  influence  on 
men's  opinions  is  forgotten;  and 
such  will  be  his  fate— to  be  written 
about,  wondered  at,  alternately  con- 
demned and  defended,  but  never 
honoured,  till  the  great  book  of  his- 
tonr  ia  completed. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  we  have 
had  this  extraordinary  man  made 
known  to  ns  almost  exclusively 
through  the  medium  of  his  ad- 
mirers. Even  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
when  summing  up  the  character  of 
his  hero,  though  he  speaks  of  the 
politician  as  eminently  selfish,  and 
devoid  of  truth,  and  revengeful,  yet 
takes  the  man  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, and  extenuates  the  faults 
which  he  has  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge. "  There  was  goitleness," 
says  Sir  Walter,  "  and  even  softness 
in  his  character;  he  was  affected 
when  he  rode  over  the  fields  of  battle 
which  his  ambition  had  strewed  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.**  And  then, 
like  a  generous  creature  as  be  was, 
Sir  Walter  repeats  the  absurd  stoiy 
which  Las  Cases  had  heard  from  Na- 
poleon himself,  about  the  dog  that 
lay  upon  the  body  of  his  daughtered 
master,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
the  circumstance  on  the  feelings  of 


*  The  Fall  of  Napoleon.     An  Historical  Memoir.     By  Lieutenant  •  Colonel 
J.  Mitchell,  U,P.    3  vols,  post  8to.    Nickisioni  LondoDi  1845. 
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the  eooqnercH'.  Lookhart,  too,  if  be 
oenmire  mm,  pniaet  with  at  katl 
equal  libendity ;  and  Alison,  and  ereii 
C^yle  (the  latter  etpeeiaUy),  in  spite 
of  the  palpable  ineonmstency  of  the 
whole  arrangement,  rank  him  among 
their  demigods.  As  to  the  French 
writers,  they  are  all,  iVom  first  to 
last,  mere  panegyrists.  Believe  what 
they  assert,  and  the  human  race 
never  produced  the  equal  of  their 
idol  in  any  c^  the  atuations  of  life, 
whether  private  or  pnblie.  Of  course 
we  can  make  great  allowances  for 
this.  The  French  are  a  vafai  people, 
and  particularly  jealous  of  their  re- 
nown as  a  military  nation;  and  as 
ihey  happen  to  poflKSs  over  and 
above  the  convenknt  knack  of  for- 
getting^ defeats  and  remembering  only 
victories,  it  b  natural  that  they 
should  keep  before  them  the  triumphs 
of  Joia  VDd  Austerlitx,  and  turn  their 
backs  systematically  upon  the^re- 
i  mJjtXM 


Leipeie,  and  LaQn,aiid  Wa* 
terioo.  But  they  must  not,  on  this 
accoont,  expect  to  carry  the  worid 
along  with  them.  In  Grermany  peo- 
ple understand  the  subject  better. 
Clausewita,  Von  Millar,  Baron  Muf- 
fling, and  others  whom  we  need  not 
panse  to  name,  have  exposed  some  of 
the  blunders  which  Napoleon  com' 
mitted,  and  done  their  parts  to  place 
biin,even  as  a  military  commander,  in 
amok  far  bdow  that  which  he  claimed 
for  himselfl  And  if  they  be  less  ex- 
plieit  with  regard  to  his  civil  admi- 
fustration,  it  M  aar  to  perceive  that, 
in  this  respect  Utewise,  they  have 
not  accepted  every  assertion  of  Na- 
poleon himself  as  authority. 

But,  though  all  this  be  true,  it  is 

not  the  less  indisputable  that   the 

tuuvenal  impreasion  has  heretofore 

been  favourable  in  regard  not  only 

to  the  conunanding  talents,  but  to 

^  ptrsonal  disposttions  of  the  em- 

pww.   Of  peat  crimes  we  have  all 

held  him  to  be  guilty ;  yet  our  belief 

^as  that,  considering  the  nature  of 

nis  career,  and  the  toy  of  the  storm 

which  urged  him  forward,  these  were 

either  so  numerous  nor  yet  so  black 

M  miffht  have  been  expected.    In- 

^      general  impre8sk)n  used  to  be, 

^  compared  with  other  usurpers, 

j^poleon  had  little  to  repent  of. 

„  j^<D<ed  scarcely  add  that  they  who 

^[^■Wied  thus  took  into  account  only 

^€  progress  of  his  ascent  to  supreme 

Vf"^.   They  did  not  cakuUte  the 

TOL.  XXin.  HO.  cLxxxvn. 


amount  of  suffering  which  the  wars 
of  the  empire  occasioned,  because 
these,  by  some  strange  process  of 
reaB<ming,  were  held  to  be  the  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  concomitants  on 
his  grandeur ;  but,  keeping  in  their 
minds  only  what  had  been  done  by 
CsBsar,  by  Mohammed,  by  Tamer- 
lane, by  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Napoleon^s 
advance  to  the  throne  was  by  a  path 
less  darkened  by  guilt  and  treachery 
than  that  which  had  been  traversed 
by  the  least  guilty  of  the  four. 
.  We  have  now  upon  our  table  a 
well-written  work,  in  three  volumes 
post  octavo,  which  takes  of  these 
matters  a  view  diametrically  the  re- 
verse of  any  that  has  yet  been  given 
to  the  world.  Lieutenant -colonel 
Mitchell  having  long  entertained  the 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  really 
great  about  Napoleon  except  his 
crimes,  has  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  energy  and  power  to  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  this  judg- 
menU  He  sets  out,  too,  with  charac- 
teristic frankness,  by  avowing^  the 
purpose  for  which  he  writes.  There 
18  no  subterfuge*  no  mysterv,  no  con- 
cealment about  nim.  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte was  a  fortunate  cnarlatan  for 
awnile,  and  a  mean  and  despicable 
brag^pirt  always,  and  they  who  have 
described  him  as  any  thmg  more  or 
less  deceive  themselves,  or  wilfully 
deceive  others.  Listen  to  the  exordium 
wherewith  the  gallant  historian  offers 
the  results  of  seven  years*  study  to 
his  readers : — 

"  It  is  right  to  warn  the  reader  not  (o 
expert  in  the  present  Memoir  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  lofty  praise  so  geosrally  be- 
stowed ou  the  genius,  talents,  or  the 
amiability  evan,  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
the  Frenob.  Uistoricat  romaooea  in  fa- 
vour of  NapokoD  may  be  aeeu  in  a 
thousand  volumea,  and  must  not  be 
sought  for  in  a  work,  the  avowed  object 
of  which,  however  feebly  contended  for, 
is  to  dispel  the  very  delusious  excited  by 
so  many  fid>1es,  ana  (o  place  an  bistorieal 
character,  divested  of  the  false  halo  that 
events  and  party  seal  have  cast  around 
it,  on  a  fair  pedestal  of  historical  truth." 

We  have  infinite  respect  for  a  man 
who  has  courage  enough  to  dash  in 
this  style  into  his  subject.  We  know 
what  to  expect  from  him,  and  we  work 
ourselves  mto  a  d(^;ged  and  most  an- 
tagonistic frame  ofmind  to  criticise 
every  sentence   that  shall  proceed 
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from  his  pen.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult ?  In  honest  truth,  a  ftnn  con- 
viction that  he  sees,  at  least,  as  far 
as  other  men  into  a  millstone ;  for  if 
his  case  he  not  made  out  to  the  full 
<uttent  of  his  own  intentions,  we  do 
him  no  more  than  justice  when  we 
acknowledge  that  he  has  shaken  into 
fragments  very  many  of  our  precon- 
ceived ojHuions  and  prejudices.  Let 
us,  however,  deal  with  this  historical 
memoir  as  it  deserves,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  works  that  has 
appeared  for  many  a  long  day. 

And,  first,  let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  preface,  wherein  the  au- 
thor commences  operations  h^  a  fierce 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  singularly 
successful  attack,  upon  some  of  the 
strongest  points  in  tne  military  repu- 
tation of  his  hero.    He  reads  Mons. 
Thiers's  work  after  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  own  has  heen  printea  off, 
and  finding,  as  he  douhtless  expected 
to  do,  that  there  is  very  little  con- 
gruity  between  them,  he  forthwih 
assails  the  ex-minister  for   foreign 
affairs  in   a  very  soldier-like   and 
daring  manner.    Mons.  Thiers,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footstefw  of  Napoleon 
and  Bertrand,and  their  innumerable 
echoes,  describes   the  campaign   of 
Marengo  as  a  masterpiece  of  strata- 
getical  skill,  and  the  gaining  of  the 
battleitself  as  an  event  fer  surjwissing 
in  grandeur  any  other  transaction  of 
which  military  history  makes  men- 
tion.    See  how  our  gallant  Saber- 
tash  disposes  of  this   matter,   and 
then  doubt  if  you  can  whether  he  be 
not  bom  for  the  express  purpose  of 
letting  down  French  vanity  to  its 
just  level  :— 

**  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  bis. 
tories  and  biographies  of  Napoleon  will 
know,  that  tbe  gain  of  tbe  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo is  ascrib^  to  an  *  oblique  retreat,' 
—-a  throwing  back  of  the  lefi  of  the 
right  wing  by  an  ecbellon  movement,  of 
whicb  the  village  of  Caetel-Ceriole  be- 
came  the  pivot,  llie  absolute  extrava- 
gance of  snpposiog  such  a  movement 
practicable,  when  the  aitnation  of  the 
parties  is  considered,  cannot  be  detailed 
hwe,  nor  is  it  necessanr ;  we  are  only 
recalling  the  fact,  that  all  acoonnts  of  the 
battle  represent  it  as  having  heen  made. 
M.  Thiers  follows  his  predecessors,  and 
only  surpasses  them  in  the  glowing  co- 
lours with  which  he  describes  the  con- 
ception of  this  brilliant  movement  flash- 
ing on  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  and 
its  prompt  and  gallant  execution  by  the 


troops.  Andyetitwasneverthoegbtof 
till  fiv$  yean  after  tie  fmUU  had  hten 
fought! 

"  The  fact  is  this :  Napoleon  wishing, 
about  the  year  1803,  to  have  a  detailed 
account  of  bit  moat  brilliant  victory  pub- 
lished, caused  materials  for  tbe  work  to 
be  collected.     The  general  and  rtaff- 
officers  were  consulted,  and  the  fidd- 
officers  who  had  commanded  regiments  m 
i^9  action  were  ordered  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined.    Two  Ger- 
man atatements  of  no  particular  vah», 
the  one  contained  in  the  Enarepean  AwMah, 
the  other  in  the  New  BdUma,  were  also 
taken  to  band ;  and  with  these  materials 
tbe  work  proceeded.    Count  de  Castra 
was  employed  to  draw  the  plans.  Colonel 
VaUonge  vnote  the  text,  and  when  the 
whole  was  completed,  Berthier,  who  af- 
terwards lent  his  name  to  the  book,  sab- 
mitted  it  to  the  Chief  Consul.    It  was 
returned  with  an  endless  number  of  al- 
terations, and  had  to  be  worked  over 
agam;  for  the  consul  desired  that  the 
retreat,  which  was  still  a  direct  one, 
should  be  described    as    having  beta 
made  by  '  alternate  batuliona,'  though 
the  testimony  of  all  the  officers  dedand. 
that  the  battalions,  reduced  to  half  their 
number,  were  falling  back  in  utter  con- 
fusion, one  only  being  in  condition  to 
obey  the  orders  of  General  Lasne. 

••  The  chief,  however,  had  to  he  obey- 
ed ;  and  when  the  work  was  finished  to 
the  consurs  satisfaction,  it  was  prepared 
for  publication.  Napoleon  in  the  mean- 
time bad  been  crowned  King  of  Italy, 
and  was  about  to  bold  a  review  at  Ui« 
rengo,  a  circumstance  which  suggested 
to  Berdiier  the  idea  of  presenting  bin 
with  a  copy  of  the  book  on  the  very  bat- 
tle-field Itself.  Two  were  accordiagly 
sent  to  Milan,  and  aubmiued  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  but  a  change  had  come  over  the 
imperial  dream  :  the  direct  retreat  acro« 
the  plain  was  now  far  too  simple  a  mover 
ment,  and  tbe  gprand  conception  of  the 
*  oblique  retreat —fi«w«m«n(  de  convenim 
—  was  then  determined  upon.  And 
after  various  changes,  which  cannot  be 
detailed  here,  the  work  so  altered  ww 
published  to  Uie  worid  under  the  title  of 
Relation  de  la  Butaiile  de  Marengo,  per  U 
Giniral  Berthier.  Napoleon,  fniing.  no 
doubt,  that  chance  might  cause  this  pieee 
of  historical  forgery  to  be  divul|ed,  gate 
orders  that  the  printed  copies  of  the  fint 
version,  only  five  in  number,  should  be 
destroyed,  the  types  broken  up,  U* 
plates  ground  down,  and  the  written  do- 
cument burned.  Col.  Muriel  sacceeded, 
however,  in  saving  a  copy ;  and  in 
1828,  the  whole  transaction  hei«  hriefly 
related  was  published  in  the  fourth  vohnne 
of  the  Memorial  du  Dip6t  G6ncral  de  fa 
Guerre,     As  M.  Thiers  deviates  in  * 
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•iigbt  particvlar  from  Berthier's  lUktum, 
the  uDcliarttabU  will  sotpeet  that  be 
koovc  the  publicatioo  hera  mentioned ; 
mod  the  reader  who  looks  for  trath  in  the 
of  bistOTj  majf  possibly  think  thst 
Teugbt  to  bsre  kiu>wn  it/' 


heeuff] 


To  prore  after  this  that  a  historian 
has  blnndered  in  r^;ard  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  combatants  engaged  on 
both  sides  la  to  prove  nothing.  The 
wiiter  who  could  adopt  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  tale  such  a  forgery  as 
the  Rdatvm  is  here  shewn  to  be, 
eoold  not  he  expected  to  look  else- 
where for  information  upon  points  of 
mmnte  detail ;  nor,  to  say  t&  truth, 
does  it  much  signify,  as  &r  as  the 
eiiiperor*s  reputation  is  concerned, 
wheUier  the  Austrians  hrought 
40,000  or  only  30,000  men  that  day 
into  the  fim.  The  first-consul  had 
kst  the  battle,  and  was  at  his  wits* 
end  when  one  of  those  accidents  on 
irhich  the  late  of  annies  often  de- 
pends came  to  his  relief.  Thus  stand 
the  ftcta  of  the  case  as  Colonel  Mit- 
didl  has  stated  them  in  brief:— 

"  Of  the  battle  itself  do  accoont  can  be 
giren  here.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
day  events  turned  completely  against  the 
Freocfa,  who  were  driren  from  their 
iiat  position,  and  pursued  far  across  the 
plna«  The  Consular  Guard  —  hurled 
imrard  ia  the  first  of  its  fields,  even  as 
the  Imperial  Guard  was  in  ita  last,  and 
deacribed  as  baring  opposed  a  rock-like 
resistance  to  e?ery  attack— suffered  a 
complete  overthrow ;  all  who  escaped 
the  sword  hariuff  been  captured.  Ile- 
sistHice  appeared  to  have  ceased,  and 
Napoleon  is  described  as  riding  about, 
'  with  d^Messed  looks,  extremely  an- 
tated,  braving^  danger  better  than  dis* 
aster ;  attempting  nothing,  and  expecting 
every  thing  from  fortune.' 

^  It  was  past  fiye  o'ctook  when  the 
arrival  of  General  Desaix  at  St  Juliano 
arretted  the  pursuit,  and  when  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  executed  by  General  Keller, 
aian,  overthrew  not  only  the  leading  di- 
visioQ  of  the  Austrians,  but  drove  back 
the  whole  centre  of  their  army  in  shame- 
All  flight  to  the  yery  bridge-head  of 
the  Bormida*  General  Melas,  a  yeteran 
aeventy-six  years  of  age,  having  been 
abghlly  wounded  during  the  eariy  part  of 
the  action,  and  more  seriously  hurt  by 
the  £dl  of  two  horses  shot  under  him, 
Ind  been  carried  to  the  rear ;  the  two 
oCeera  next  in  seniority  bad  also  been 
wooaded :  the  consequence  was,  that  at 
the  most  important  moment  of  the  battle, 
^  army  found  itself  without  a  com* 
■ander.  The  coips  to  the  right  and 
kft,  lader  Ott  and  O'Reilly,  that  stiU 


continued  their  unopposed  advance,  and 
might  cosily,  by  closing  in,  have  dis- 
persed the  French  who  were  following 
the  chase  as  wildly  as  the  vanquiahed 
were  flying,  sea'ne  the  fire  retrograde  so 
rapidly  towards  the  Bormicia,  and,  re- 
ceiving no  orders,  fell  back  in  the  same 
direotioD,  but  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
the  battle,  which  terminated  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Republicans. 

"The  battle  of  Marengo  certainly 
placed  the  crown  on  the  bead  of  Na- 
poleon ;  though,  if  we  believe  a  widely 
circulated  ana  generally  accredited  anec« 
dote,  the  victor  was  not,  on  this  occasion, 
so  great  as  his  victory.  He  had  not 
ordered  the  brilliant  onset  which  decided 
the  day;  General  Kellerman  saw  and 
seized  the  opportunity  for  striking  the 
blow,  and  the  chieftain  deigned,  it  seems, 
to  be  a  little  jealous  of  the  fame  the  su- 
bordinate had  acquired.  When  the  real 
victor  entered  the  room  in  which  Napo. 
leon  with  his  staff  and  a  number  of  gene- 
rals was  at  supper  after  the  batde,  the 
consul  only  aaid,  'Ab,  Kellerman,  you 
made  a  pretty  good  charge  there  !'  To 
which  the  oflfeuded  officer  replied, '  Yes, 
citizen  consul,  I  have  placed  the  crown 
upon  your  head.'  An  answer  that  caused 
Kellerman  to  be  ever  afterwards  kept  in 
the  back>ground." 

This  is  bold  speaking;  is  it  also 
speaking  at  random  ?  We  think  not. 
iNeither  will  our  readers  labour  un- 
der this  delusion  after  they  shall 
have  perused  the  following  sen- 
tences: — 

"The  pOBsage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  re* 
coveiy  of  Italy  by  a  single  battle,  excited 
universal  astonishment  in  Europe,  and 
the  boundless  admiration  of  all«  whether 
in  or  out  of  France,  who  were  favourable 
to  the  new  consul  or  Republican  cause. 
Considered  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
as  an  enterprise  conducted  in  a  manner 
best  calculated,  if  successful,  to  dazzle 
the  many  and  captivate  the  imagination 
of  the  Parisians,  it  certainly  deserves  the 
highest  praise ;  strategically  examioed  as 
a  miKtai^  operation,  it  can  deserve  little 
or  none.  The  marches  and  counter, 
marches  occasioned  the  loss  of  Genoa ; 
having  superior  forces  in  Italy,  the 
French  commander  fought  bis  decisive 
battle  with  inferior  numbers,  and  was  in- 
debted  to  fortune  rather  than  to  skill  for 
his  victory.  He  was  besides  so  situated, 
with  his  communication  out  off,  and  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  fortresses,  that  defeat 
would  have  proved  more  disastrous  to 
him  than  it  did  to  his  adversary,  had  the 
fortunes  of  the  field  turned  against  him. 

"The  pretended  echellon  movement, 
mouvemmi  de  convenion,  as  Derthier  and 
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NapoUoii  ctll  it,  bj  whieh  the  bsttl*  is 
said  to  ba?«  bein  g«Md,  the  throwing^ 
back  of  the  left  wing  while  the  riffat 
■niiiteiiied  the  Tillage  of  Castel-Cenole 
at  a  pivot,  are  neve  paerilttiea  it  oolj  to 
^ieceiTe  ibc  igoorant,  and  to  funuAh  the 
obaervaot  with  aome  staikdaid  by  whieh 
to  eatimate  the  judgment  of  the  men  who 
deriied  them.  Caatel-Ceriole  was  be. 
eidea  in  poetetsion  of  the  Anatriana  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ftctual  battle*  The 
progreaaive  accumalation  of  falae  atate- 
menu  aueoaaaiTely  orderad  by  Napoteoa 
himaelf,  which  diifigiire  Berthier*s  fMa. 
iiun  d$  la  BmUilU  d$  Mmrtngo,  are  foU? 
expoMd  in  the  MimtHal  du  D^t  ik  U 
Gutiff  for  18^  The  toIuom  laya  bate 
iknb  groaaeit  histarical  forgery  erer  per- 
haps piactiaed  on  the  world* 

"  Many  writera,  carried  away  by  their 
.seal  in  farour  of  the  French  emperor, 
have  compared  hit  march  acroaa  the  Alps 
lo  Hannibal's  celebrated  passage  over  the 
aaaae  monntaina,  not  peroeiring  the  small 
dimensiaQa  to  which  the  iU-jodged  eorn* 
parison  aeceaaarily  radooes  the  modem 
enterprite.  From  Dijon  to  ibe  foot  of  the 
Alps  the  French  army  bad  only  to  per. 
fom  a  abort  and  eaay  march  throngb 
anbject  eoontriea  and  over  good  and  tra- 
relted  roads.  The  march  of  General 
Moncey'a  corps,  which  passed  tbe  St. 
Gothara,  was  eqaally  tecnra,  and  still 
shorter.  General  Bethencourt's  dirision 
started  from  Lion,  at  tbe  very  foot  of  the 
moontaiBs,  where  it  had  been  quartered. 
Hannibal,  on  tbe  contraiT.had  to  perform 
a  march  of  80U  miles,  throngh  the  terri- 
tories of  strangera  and  barbarians,  and 
was  often  forced  to  fight  bis  way  against 
hostile  tribes  and  nations.*' 

So  much  for  Marengo,  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  many  mar* 
vellous  thinffs.  Now  cast  we  a 
glance  over  the  expedition  to  Esypt, 
which  the  gallant  colonel  pulls  to 
pieces,  both  as  regards  its  moral  and 
Its  military  character,  in  rieht  good 
style.  Tliat  he  should  condemn  the 
proiect  as  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable nobody  will  be  surpnsed  to 
observe.  The  French  writers  them- 
selves hardly  venture  to  spei^  of  it 
as  any  thine  more  than  a  wild  and 
romantic  adventure ;  hut  they  argue, 
and  with  characteristic  obstmacy,  in 
defence  of  the  marvellous  skiD,  as 
well  as  the  rare  humanity  and  ad- 
ministrative wisdom,  that  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  leader.  CoL  Mitchell 
demonstrates  that  a  madder  or  more 
aimless  project  never  was  devised, 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tions was  marked  throushont  by 
consummate  cruelty  and  f<3ly : — 


"  It  is  very  erideat  thai  Napoleon  u. 
dertook  the  expeditiDD  to  Egypt  »id 
aoaie  confaaad  motion  of  Eaatani  eapire 
or  dominion  ;  bvt  the  wreiehed  amot  d 
the  land  having  dissolTed  the  piesnf 
dream,  he  became  aniiova  to  oany  ik 
army  back  to  Europe.  The  battk  of 
Aboukir  and  the  destruction  of  the  Fraock 
Ifleet  having  rendered  this  impractictble, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  or^;anite  tbe 
conauett  and  to  imint)re  the  sitnatioo  of 
the  invaders.  And  it  haa,  of  course,  bam 
asserted  that  the  eaateni  govemoeat  wm 
so  able  and  nMritonoos  as  to  obtam  ftr 
him  the  title  of  tbe  'Just  Saltan/  theogh 
we  DOW  know,  fron  the  beat  possible  ta- 
thority,  that  tbe  meaavres  of  this  aaltsa  aad 
of  his  beys,  as  the  generals  were  teriMd, 
were  deemed  so  fiercdy  oppreasire  as  to 
cauae  the  sanguinary  revolts  which  tooo 
followed  their  arrival.  The  OrdmLnattta 
en  Chef  D'Aure,  a  decided  advocats  of 
Napoleon,  is  forced,  in  his  reply  to  Boor- 
rienne,  to  make  the  foUowing  rather  aa- 
fortnnate  eonfeetioB.  The  aecretaiy  bd 
aasertad  that  tbe  oommander-ia-chief, 
aware  of  the  ezaotiooa  ofhtasnboidiuatw, 
often  made  them  reinnd  part  of  their  itt> 
gotten  spoil  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  miittfr 
cheat.  This  the  ordonnaUur  treats  witk 
bitter  irony.  *  Montieur  de  Booirieiuie 
knows  verv  well,'  he  ssys,  *  that  thett 
beys  would  not  have  submitted  to  mtA 
treatment,  and  understood  perfectly  bow 
to  keep  and  defend  their  portions  of  the 
booty.  It  is  true  that  their  exactions  M 
to  a  catastrophe  of  which  M.  Boorriemie 
gives  a  very  unsatiafaetory  aocoont— 1 
mean  the  insurrection  at' Cairo.  He 
ascribes  it  to  the  firman  of  the  grand 
seignior,  which  may,  no  doubt,  have  bad 
some  share  in  producing  it;  bat  this  wat 
not  the  main  cause.  The  outbreak  was 
occasioned  by  measures  that  irritated  tod 
maddened  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
We  brought  our  fiscal  regulations  with  us 
to  Eg^pt ;  we  taxed  property,  labour,  b- 
come,  industry  of  every  kind,  and  made  use 
of  every  financial  regulation  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  exasperated  the  inhabits 
ants.  At  long  as  the  Question  was  oaly 
about  the  prophet  ana  his  Islam,  thflj 
aobmitted  quiedy  ;  but  the  moment  then 
property  was  assailed  they  spared  nothiar. 
fhe  inaurrection  was  the'rismff  of  a  whole 
people  reaolved  to  defend  their  posses- 
sions.*'' 

Such  is  the  temper  that  marks 
every  line  m  Col.  AGtchell^s  abridged 
but  spirited  narrative  of  the  ascent 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  the 
throne;  and  those  who  maybe  in- 
clined to  attribute  its  acrimony  to 
caprice,  or  prejudice,  or  aa  undue 
love  of  smgulamy  on  the  part  of  tbe 
writer,  we  advise  not  to  condemn  the 
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colond  tHl  tbe^  hare  heard  him. 
Let  them  reid  nis  book,  not  our  acr 
count  of  it ;  and  if  they  fail  to  stag- 
ger under  the  weight  of  testimony 
which  he  brings  to  the  support  of 
his  conclusions,  we  shall  be  exceed* 
ingly  surprised  at  the  circumstance. 
In  like  manner,  his  account  of  the 
summer  of  his  heroes  greatness 
brushes  away  much  of  the  factitious 
splendour  with  which  others  had 
surrounded  it.  Napoleon  is  shewn 
to  be  here,  as  he  was  throtu^hout,  a 
fayourite  of  Fortune.  A  skilful  actor 
he  is  admitted  to  have  been, — for 
even  his  moroseness  told  upon  a 
people  so  impressible  as  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  d€»l ;  but,  if  we 
may  beliere  Col.  Mitchell  (and  he 
nerer  hazards  an  opinion  without  as- 
s^^ing  his  reasons),  the  world  has  ne- 
Ter  produced  a  man  so  destitute  of 
all  true  nobility,  of  all  high  princi- 
ple, of  all  ereatness  of  soul,  as  this 
usurper.  The  only  ambition  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  was  the 
lost  of  conquest  The  only  means 
which  he  employed  to  achieve  con- 
quest was  brute  force.  Human  life 
and  sufiering  were  without  value  in 
his^yes;  and  of  the  moral  or  even 
the  physical  improvement  of  his 
race  he  never  appears  to  have 
thought.  Monsieur  Tniers  has  greatly 
landed  the  first-consul  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  restoration 
of  religion  to  France.  To  treat  of 
that  arrangement  at  leneth  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  Ck)!.  MitchelFs 
memoir ;  but,  if  it  had,  we  venture  to 
say  that  he  would  have  arrived  at 
tlie  same  conclusion  with  ourselves ; 
namely,  that  Religion  restored  itself  to 
France,  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  can  with 
truth  be  said  to  have  been  restored 
at  all.  For  even  Talleyrand  him- 
self understood,  that  to  govern  a  na* 
tkm  of  atheists,  except  by  laws  writ- 
ten in  blood,  was  impo6sd>le ;  and  of 
laws  written  in  blood  France  had  be- 
come inqpatient,  and  therefore  snb- 
nitted  to  Chrisdanity  as  the  lesser  of 
twoevOs. 

CoL  Mitchell's  memoir  is  not, 
however,  oeeaj^ed  with  the  history 
of  NuK^eon*s  rise,  or  of  hisgreat- 
■Mfli,  but  only  of  his  fidl.  The  as- 
omt  to  power  is,  indeed,  reviewed 
rather  than  sketched;  because  it 
w^Mild  have  been  impossible  to  de- 
•cribe  the  issues  of  that  surprising 
accident  without  at  least  referring  to 


the  accident  itself.  But  he  goes 
very  little  into  detail,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deviate  fiiom  the  example 
which  he  has  set  us.  Let  us  turn, 
then,  at  onee,  to  that  portion  of  his 
work  which  he  has  marked  as 
Bock  I.,  and  to  which  he  gives  as  a 
heading  the  <miinous  wo^  **  Mos- 
cow." 

The  year  1811  saw  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  civilised  world, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  and  po- 
litical degradaticm  to  which  histoi^ 
fiimishes  no  pandlel.  The  conti- 
nental nations,  with  the  exception  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  lay  prone  at 
the  oonqueror*s  feet.  France  was 
one  huge  community  of  rude  sol- 
diers. Trade  and  commerce  were 
nearly  dead,  for  the  seas  were  im- 
passable, except  to  the  ships  of  Great 
Aritain.  Inaustry  declined,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
war  consumed  the  produce  of  peoce- 
ful  labour ;  and  learning  and  know- 
ledge themselves  were  fading  away. 
And  no  wonder.  For  the  arts,  that 
humanise  and  enlarge  the  minds  of 
men,  there  was  neither  scope  nor  re- 
ward. Military  glory  was  the  one 
moving  principle  of  action  in  all 
lands ;  for  in  France  individuals  rose 
to  vrealth  and  rank  according  to  the 
valour  which  they  displayed  in 
pushing  the  unjust  conquests  of  their 
chief;  while  elsewhere,  self-defence, 
and  an  honest  determination  to  fight 
for  freedom,  carried  into  the  ranks 
all  whose  spirits  were  noble,  and 
made  soldiers  of  many  whom  God  and 
nature  had  designed  for  better  things. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  matters 
should  continue  thus  for  ever.  Wiur 
had  done  its  work.  The  world  had 
suffered  sufficiently  for  its  crimes; 
and  Uie  same  Providence  which  raised 
was  r^y  to  crush  the  instrument, 
which  had  been  used  till  it  ceased  to 
be  useful,  and  was  about,  at  length, 
to  be  cast  aside. 

The  tale  of  Napdeon*s  treachery 
to  Spain  has  been  told  so  often,  that 
we  need  not  stop  so  much  as  to  refer 
to  it  here.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  PruBsia*s  weakness,  both  while 
she  consented  to  play  the  game  of 
France,  and  when  continued  op- 
pression forced  her  into  resistance. 
And  Austria,  in  like  manner,  dis- 
mayed by  a  single  defeat  at  Wagram, 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror.   Ev«i  the  pope,  in  spite  pf 
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the  concordat  which  had  reoondkd 
once  more  the  French  people  to  his 
spiritual  role,  was  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  emperor.  Why 
was  not  a  Catholic  Emancipation- 
act  passed  then  in  the  British  Honse 
of  Commons  P  Why,  when  we  were 
actually  fitting  out  eiroeditions  to  &- 
cilitate  the  escape  of  the  supreme 
pon^  and  to  afford  him  an  a^lum 
on  our  own  heretic  shores,  did  the 
government,  of  which  our  present 
premier  was  a  member,  delay  to  win 
the  gratitude  and  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  king's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects both  in  Ireland  and  in  England  f 
Shall  we  be  told  that  the  prejudices 
of  George  HL  stood  in  the  way? 
Surely  not  George  III.  was  living 
in  a  world  of  his  own, — ^the  old  |;rey- 
headed  man  whom  God  had  smittai, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  events  that 
were  passing  round  him,  but  dream- 
ing ofsoenes  that,  though  realities  to 
bun,  were  to  all  the  world  besides 
pure  delusions.  And  as  to  his  son, 
the  Prince  R(^ent,  was  he  not  o^en 
to  be  acted  upon  bv  the  self-same  in- 
fluences in  1811  wnich  overcame  his 
scruples  in  1829  f  However,  this  is 
a  digression.  Had  such  a  course 
been  adopted,  Repeal  miffht  never 
have  been  heard  of;  neither  would 
it  have  been  necessary  for  the  Duke 
to  say  one  thing  in  the  Lords  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  another  thing  in  the 
Commons,  in  order  to  wm  from  a 
reluctant  parliament  either  a  May- 
nootb  grant,  or  the  recognition  of  a 
**  gigantic  scheme  of  godless  educa- 
tion/*   But  let  that  pass. 

The  Berlin  decrees  were  in  full 
operation ;  and,  the  better  to  ensure 
oDedience  to  them.  Napoleon,  in  the 
month  of  June  1811,  annexed  to  the 
empire  no  fewer  than  sixteen  new 
departments.  A  stroke  of  his  pen 
took  away  the  last  semblance  of  na- 
tionality from  Holland,  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchies  of  Olden- 
burg and  Lauenburg,  and  the  Hans 
Towns.  Russia  alone,  among  the 
continental  nations,  murmured ;  and 
the  czar,  yielding  to  the  complaints 
of  his  people,  sanctioned,  tnough 
under  strict  limitations,  the  intro- 
duction of  British  colonial  produce 
into  his  ports.  Napoleon  was,  of 
course,  indignant  at  this,  and  might 
have  founded  on  it  a  cause  of  quar- 
rel, had  it  stood  alone;  but  it  did 
not.    There  were  other  and  scarcely 


less  bitter  gnevaaoea,  of  loi^  stand- 
ing, between  him  and  Alexander  :— 

"Napoleon's  refusal  to  carry  into 
effect  the  partitioa  of  Turkey,  which  be 
waa  the  first  to  propose,  had  displetied 
Alexander.  The  czar  was  not  satisfied 
with  tiie  acqoititioo  of  Finland  and  tbe 
permitaion  to  tear  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
▼ia  froBii  the  Tnrks,  and  bad  left  EHiirt 
with  Aielinga  by  no  means  vvy  hwom* 
able  to  the  French  alliance.  The  French 
emperor,  on  hia  part,  was  not,  perhspi, 
much  better  affected  towards  his  nortbera 
friend ;  for  when,  after  the  deposition  of 
of  Gustavus  IV.,  a  definitive  peace  wu 
to  be  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  he  already  endeavoured  to  de- 
vise meana  for  evading  his  promise  to  tba 
csar,  and  for  preventing  Finland  from 
falling  into  Moacovite  lianda.  Bat  u 
the  Austrian  war  broke  out  at  this  time, 
the  alliance  of  Alexander,  even  if  noau- 
nal  only,  became  necessarily  of  too  much 
value  to  be  risked  for  diatant  objects; 
Sweden  was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  sad 
momentary  intereat  kept  Napoleon  true 
to  hia  impolitic  and  dishonourable  con- 
pact. 

**  Tbe  Auatrian  campaign  widened  tbe 
breach  between  the  parties.  NapoSeoo, 
awaiting  events,  as  Bi^pion  verj  nanldy 
avows,  had  evaded  giving  any  explicit 
declaration  respecting  bis  intenu'oos  (o- 
warda  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Wanaw ; 
he  had  excited  the  Galicians  to  revolt,  s 
measure  that  gave  great  umbrage  at  Pe- 
tersburg, as  it  awakened  the  hopes  of  tbe 
Poles,  and  had  the  appearance  of  beio^  s 
step  towards  the  restoration  of  their  u- 
dependeuce. 

"  The  French  also  had  their  causes  of 
coroplainL  The  Russian  contingeot  acted 
feebly  during  the  campaign ;  and  tbe 
French  had  intercepted  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Arch-Duke  John  by  the  Russiaii 
general,  Gortchacoff,  in  which  the  hope 
was  expressed  that '  the  troops  of  the  two 
nations  would  aoou  fight  in  tlie  same 
cause.'  Napoleon  sent  the  letter  to  Pe- 
tersburg, and  the  general  was  removed 
from  the  service ;  but  the  contents  proved 
that  there  existed  in  the  army  a  deep 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  France." 

How  France  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Bnssia  on  the  other,  gathered  op 
their  might  for  the  stmegie,  we 
cannot  stay  to  tell.  Old  as  the  story 
may  be,  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
have  been  fiurl^  dealt  by,  unless  Col. 
Mitchell's  admirable  version  of  it  be 
consulted;  and  to  that  we  accord- 
ingly  refer  our  readers.  But  we 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  neither 
by  the  one  party  nor  by  the  other 
were  such  precautiona  taken  as  the 
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nalure  of  the  war  into  which  they 
were  about  to  plunge  rendered  ne- 
oessaiy,  and  the  means  at  the  dis* 
poeal  of  both,  and  especially  within 
reach  of  the  invader,  ought  to  have 
suggested.  Na[K)leon  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier  in  the  end  of  June 
1812,  at  the  head  of  452,173  men. 
He  had  established  no  base  of  opera- 
tions any  where.  He  had  neither 
secured  the  fidelity  of  Poland  by 
the  re-establishment  oHts  nationality, 
war  organised  a  commissariat,  nor 
proyided  adequate  supplies  of  me* 
oieal  stores,  nor  taken  any  pains  to 
restrain  the  wild  licentiousness  among 
his  f<^owers  which  might  be  com- 
patible enough  with  victory  in  wars 
conducted  by  bursts,  and  on  theatres 
of  operation  less  remote,  but  were 
the  sure  forerunners  of  defeat  and 
disgrace  in  such  a  country  as  Russia: 

"  The  Marquis  de  Chambray,  whose 
word  cannot  he  doabled,  and  who  is  be- 
tides well  supported  by  German  authori- 
ties, expressly  declares,  that  the  troops 
already  lived  by  rspine  and  marauding 
in  their  march  through  Prussia  ;  and  it  is 
a  well-attthenticated  (act,  that  in  the  hos- 
pitals established  along  the  line  of  march 
— sbsolate  dens  of  death  and  despair— 
Freoeh  medical  officers  refused  to  furnish 
the  German  troops  with  the  medicines 
collected  by  requisition  in  their  own 
country,  unless  for  ready  money,  which 
the  harpies  applied  to  their  own  use. 
From  the  veiy  commencement  of  the  ex. 
pedition,  excesses  and  disorders  marked 
Its  progress  to  an  extent  that  clearly 
foretold  its  fate.  The  carrisges  for  the 
conveyance  of  stores,  necessaries,  and 
provisions ;  those  belonging  to  the  princes, 
marshsls,  generals,  and  their  attendants, 
as  well  as  to  the  civil  functionaries ~ a 
vast  Dumber  of  whom  accompanied  the 
atmv— formed,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
parks,  a  following  and  a  mass  of  baggage. 


such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  in  tlie 
train  of  a  European  army«  And  the  very 
soldiers  who,  under  republican  banners, 
had  boasted  of  only  carrying  arms  along 
with  them  into  the  field  ;  who  had  ex« 
vlted  in  the  name  derived  from  their 
Bskedness,  now  sallied  forth  on  their 
Biilitary  expeditions  with  far  more  than 
esstera  pomp  and  magnificence.  If  «in<- 
eulottkm.  still  existed,  it  was  not  in  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  French  army, 
whence  it  had  completely  vanished,  from 
the  moment  republican  generals  and  com- 
mviders  assumed  royal  and  imperial 
robes !  from  that  moment  the  luxury  of 
^  atieitn  regime  formed  an  alliance  with 
^  new  practice  of  levying  contributions, 
"^  thus  produced  a  system  of  acting, 


by  which  countries  were  laid  bare,  and 
provinces  ruined,  with  never-equalled 
rapidity. 

**  The  natural  evils  of  war — death, 
wounds,  the  awful  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  and  villages  that  happen  to  be  the 
immediate  scene  of  action — may  be  justi. 
fied  by  the  higher  considerations  that 
render  an  appeu  to  arms  necessary.  But 
the  mode  ot  warfare  that  debases  the 
soldier  to  the  level  oftberobber-.that,  by 
a  total  subversion  of  discipline,  gives  the 
rein  to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  in 
the  verj  worst  and  most  trying  situations 
—that  endangers  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  spreads  sorrow  and  desolation 
far  and  wide--can  admit  of  no  palliative 
capable  of  screening  its  author  from  un- 
mitigated reprobation." 

The  Russians  fell  back  as  the 
French  advanced ;  but  seem  to  have 
had  no  plan  of  retreat,  nor,  for  a 
while,  any  other  object  in  view  than 
to  avoid  bringing  their  numerically 
weak  army  into  collision  with  a  force 
of  which  they  had  miscalculated  the 
strength.  Ivevertheless,  each  march 
which  the  invaders  made  told  to  a 
fearful  extent  upon  them : — 

"Whatever  arraugements,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  *'  may  have  been  made  for 
supplying  the  troops  with  provisions, 
they  proved  of  no  avail ;  for,  from  the 
xety  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  con- 
tinued marches  separatee!  the  troops  from 
their  convoys,  which  were  never  seen 
ag^in.  The  soldiers  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  liye  on  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  they  traversed ;  but,  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  swarming  hosts  were  far 
greater  than  these  supplies  could  re« 
lieve,  the  want  of  previsions  was  already 
severely  felt  during  the  first  days  of  the 
war.  As  to  any  regular  issue  of  rations, 
it  was  never  once  thought  of  after  the 
passage  of  the  Niemcn.  Every  one  took 
what  he  could,  and  lived  as  best  be 
might.  Whoever  was  exhausted  fell 
down,  remained  where  he  lay,  and  was 
never  inquired  after.  At  first,  the  con. 
sequences  of  the  evil  were  not  so  much 
thought  of.  A  battle  was  universally 
expected,  and  all  supposed  that  the 
minor  considerations  were  sacrificed  and 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  greater 
and  more  importaut'objects.  That  a  sys- 
tem which,  at  the  very  commencement, 
exhibited  such  frightful  consequences 
would  be  persevered  in  to  the  last  was 
never  dreamed  of  for  a  moment  When 
the  army-  reached  Wilna,  famine  was 
already  raging  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  manv  thousand  cavalry 
horses  had  perished," 
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This  ifas  bad  enough.  Itiitmrely 
no  proof  of  genius  in  a  military 
leader  that  he  can  hurry  his  manefl 
onwaxds  through  a  desert,  and  dis- 
regard the  extent  of  suffering  and  of 
death  which  makes  havoc  among 
them.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
Btratagetical  skill  which  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  fight  battles  at  a  disadvan- 
tage,  and  when  it  wins  victories  at  a 
frightful  mcn&otj  omits,  or  is  unable, 
to  turn  them  to  account  ?  Yet  such 
were  Napoleon*8  tactics.  The  first 
point  at  which  the  armies  of  France 
and  Russia  came  in  contact  was 
Smolensko.  It  is  a  town  which, 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new, 
stands  astride  upon  the  Dnieper ;  the 
old,  which  is  fortified,  covering  the  left 
bank, — the  new,  though  not  fortified, 
important  because  of  the  elevatioa 
of  Its  position,  being  planted  on  the 
right.  The  Russians  occupied  a  camp 
near  the  lake  of  Kasplia,  on  the 
right  of  that  river  ;  and  the  French 
were  at  Witebsk,  on  the  same 
side.  It  was  Napoleon*s  anxious 
wish,  as  well  as  his  policy,  to 
force  on  a  battle  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay;  and  the  Russians  abso- 
lutely invited  him  to  strike  by  ad- 
vancing towards  Rudnia.  How  did 
he  act?  Did  he  push  along  the 
direct  road,  and  fight  them  wherever 
he  could  come  up  with  them  ?  By 
no  means.  lie  pushed  from  Witebsk 
to  Orcha,  crossed  the  Dnieper  tiiere, 
marched  along  the  left  bank  till  he 
arrived  opposite  Smolensko,  and 
found  it,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sians ! ! !  Surely  the  annals  of  war 
offer  no  parallel  to  this.  Well  may 
Col.  Mitchell  observe,  "  We  have 
heard  of  armies,  when  on  the  de- 
fensive, seeking  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  rivers  and  fortresses ;  but  we 
never  before  heard  of  an  assailant 
forcing  these  advantages  on  the  as- 
sailed? 

Well,  the  battle  of  Smolensko  waa 
fought ;  and  if  the  forcing  a  strong 
position  at  an  immense  lots,  and  per- 
mitting an  enemy  to  withdraw  at 
leisure  and  unmolested,  when  a  little 
more  rapidity  of  movement  would 
have  destroyed  them,  deserve  to  be 
accounted  a  victory,  it  was  won. 

The  next  collision  was  at  Boro- 
dino, which  Colonel  Mitchell  iustly 
describes  as  ^^from  first  to  last  a 
frightful  scene  of  slaughter,  in  whieh 


the  gallanttv  and  tomMncf  of  the 
oombatanta  decided  every  thing— tiie 
skill  of  the  leaden  noihii^.^  Be  it 
so.  But  the  gallant  oolooel  cmgfat  to 
remenyoer  tmil  there  aie  fiekk  of 
battle  which  scarody  admit  of  the 
diipla^  of  genendihip,  and  that  of 
BorocunoappeaTB  to  have  been  one  of 
them.  Wnen  two  armies  &yo6  one 
another  upon  narrow  fronts,  having 
both  flanks  well  secured,  we  nsUy 
do  not  know  how  the  battle  is  to  be 
decided,  ezo^  by  ^  the  gallantry 
and  constancy  of  the  oombatants.'' 
One  leader  mi^  comluDe  his  attada 
more  skilfblly  ^an  another.  He 
may  be  better  up  to  the  neeoliar 
uses  of  the  three  arms,  and  koov 
when  to  a{^y  them  singly  or  ia 
combination ;  but  it  will  be  the  har- 
dihood and  persevorance  of  the  tioop 
which  will  prevail  afttf  all,  superior 
numbers  of  course  tellii^,  as  superior 
numbers  always  do.  !mipoleon*8  ge- 
neralship was  not  very  orilliant  st 
Borodino  we  acknowledge,  but  it  w«b 
e^iud  to  KutasofTs  at  all  events ;  and 
his  soldiers  won  for  him  a  bloody  and 
a  profitless  victory. 

In  describing  the  remainder  of  the 
Russian  campaign,  Colonel  Mitchell 
goes  over  ground  whieh  has  been 
traversed  so  often  as  to  repress  tU 
inclination  on  our  parts  to  bear  bim 
company.  He  tells  his  story  ad- 
mirably, and  exculpates  the  Bussitns 
from  the  charge  of  setting  fire  to 
Moscow,  which  appears  to  luive  been 
the  act  of  a  starvmg  and  discNrderly 
rabble  of  French  Mldiers,  during 
their  search  for  provisions  and  liquor. 
At  the  same  time,  he  does  fttll  justaee 
both  to  the  galUntry  of  die  invaded 
and  to  the  patience,  under  tiie  ex- 
tremity of  suffering,  of  the  invaders. 
He  censures,  and  with  justice,  the 
Russian  generals,  for  the  over-  caution 
with  which  they  followed  the  enemy 
in  retreat ;  but  he  invariably  assigns, 
both  to  them  and  their  opponent, 
Uie  tribute  of  his  praise  when  in 
eellisioD.  He  is  uniformly  severB 
on  Napoleon  alone,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  much  juMiee 
in  his  censure. 

'We  come  now  to  the  results  of 
this  Russian  war,  —  the  desperate 
struggle  in  northern  Germany;  in* 
dudmg  the  battles  of  Ltttzen,  Bant- 
zen,  Dresden,  Culm,  and  Leipsic. 
Neither  of  these,  nor  of  the  mov^ 
ments  which  1^  to  the  whole  ^ 
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tb€Bi,  tm  we  peetond  to  gire  fui  m*- 
oMiiit:  batwemnatieleetoneiiiorder 
thai  Col.  ACtchdl  ma,^  perodTe  that, 
thoagh  generally  coiu^  ak»g  with 
him,  we  eannot  sahscnbe  to  all  hit 

There  10  no  porti<Ki  of  NapoleonV 
geaerilsfaip  whieh  Colonel  Mitchell 
criticiiee  with  neater  seTerity  than 
that  whieh  ga&d  the  whde  of  hia 
operatiooB  subaeqiieiitl^  to  the  hreak- 
iQg  off  of  the  n^ffotiatioiis  in  the 
aBnuBerof  1813.    We  admit  that  to  a 
oertaia  extent  CoL  Mitchell  ii  correct. 
Preiden  is  no  convenient  pivot  for 
uk  army  which  haa  to  watch  the 
couae  ik  the  Elbe,  from  the  monn* 
tains  of  Bohemia  to  its  mouth:  and 
thai  to  think  of  holding,  with  hia 
iBeaiis,a  line  at  once  bo  extensive  and 
90  &r  removed  from  bis  resonroes, 
WIS,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  grave 
militaiy  error.     But,  having  adopted 
thii  pltti,  weeannoi  admit  tnai  there 
was  any  deficienoy  of  skill  in  the 
nanoBuvres  by  which  he  strove  to 
tot  upon  it    He  may  have  reckoned 
nore  upon  the  terror  of  his  own 
name  than  wms   becoming.      It  is 
aniufiMt,  indeed,  that  he  did;   and 
his  posh  upon  Beriin  wm  a  &alt ; 
lor  suoeess,  had  he  even  achieved  it, 
would  have  availed  him  nothing.  Bui 
the  di^ositioiiB  which  he  made,  both 
to  fight  the  b«tile  of  Dresden  and  to 
leute  the  victory  on  which  he  cal- 
«da(ed  complete,  were   admirable. 
Has  Colonel  mU^^II  ever  visited  the 
gnmadP    We  suspect  not;   other- 
wise he  would  neitner  bhune  Napo* 
leoQ  for  trusting  a  good  deal  to  the 
wteidiness  of  Yandmrne,  nor  excul- 
pate Yandamme  from  the  charoe  of 
aariqg  saerifiofd  his  oorpsj  without 
orden,  and  to  his  own  vanity.    We 
will  describe  the  locality,  and  our 
lesders  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

The  &ir  city  of  Dresden  stands 
tttride  upon  w  Elbe,  in  the  midst 
^  a  diversified  plain,  and  is  sur- 
nmoded  on  all  sides,  at  the  distance 
^  from  thi^  to  ten  Bules,  with 
l^evbH  wUch,  as  you  Appcoach 
BehcflMa,  become  mountains  m  mi- 
Jttture.  The  i^ngebeige,  or  Iron 
Mountains,  stretdi  away  from  the 
mUnk  of  the  river;  and,  coming 
'^d  in  a  sort  of  semicircle,  place 
l^>ttdea  in  one  basin  and  Toplits  in 
^ao^her.  The  impcegnahle  fortresa 
of  £oaingat»n  overlooks  the  Elbe, 
^  «tops  the  pM  thai  leads  from 


Pima  to  Tekhcflu  Ilirat  roads 
there  aie,  however,  which  condnct 
loio  the  valley  of  Tdplitx;  namely, 
one  through  Dohna  to  Glashute ;  a 
secood  by  Dippddswelda  to  Alien- 
berg ;  a  third,  which  lies  wide  from 
the  rest,  and  carries  you  sowth  of 
Toplits,  bv  Fritchendoff  and  Sayda. 
Bui  all  these  which,  to  him  who 
looks  southward  from  Dresden,  are 
on  hia  riffht,  acarcely  deserve  to  be 
wgekesi  of  as  roads.  They  are  bV' 
ways— narrow  pfihs,  Itt  enovg^  for 
th«  movement  <x'infiiittiry,and even  of 
cavalry  in  fine  weather,  but  difikuli 
of  passage  even  fbr  them  amid  rain; 
and  quite  impervioiia,  when  much 
beaten,  for  guns  and  heavy  carriages. 
The  two  spreai  roads  are,  therefore, 
both  of  than  upon  the  left ;  namely, 
that  which  passes  under  the  walls  of 
Koningstein;  and  thai  which,  passing 
from  fima,  carries  you  to  Peters- 
wold,  and  thence  by  HoUendorf  to 
Cnhn  and  Topliia. 

KaningBtein  being  held  by  a 
French,  or  Saxon  army,  shut  up  the 
road  bv  the  Elbe  agauai  the  aUies. 
They  therefore  made  their  advaBoes 
by  the  other  roads;  and  Napc^eon, 
eonfideni  of  snocess  in  the  battle 
which  he  was  prepared  to  give,  di- 
mted  Yandamme  to  debouch  from 
KaningBtein  with  30,000  men,  and 
setae  upon  the  heig[htB  of  Feterswdd ; 
thus  interposing  hunself  beiween  his 
enemies  and  the  one  great  road  whidi 
could  akme  be  avaokble  to  them  in 
retreat  Napoleon  has  expreadj 
stated  thai  Yandamme,  having  ef- 
fected this,  was  to  abide  on  the  de- 
fensive; and  certainly  had  he  done 
so,  noUung  could  have  saved  Klieat^s 
corps,  or  hindered  BaiUavdeToU/s 
friom  anshaning  a  fri^tfrd  Iobb. 
However,  Yancnmme  was  not  con- 
tent to  abide  here.  Colonel  Mitchell 
Bays  thai  his  orders  were  to  follow 
the  retreating  Bussians  into  Tdplitx. 
We  really  cannot  bdieve  this;  for 
Toplitx  18  no  plaoe  of  strength, 
whereas  the  heights  of  Petenwold 
and  HoUendorf  aw;  and  from  the 
latter,  at  leaat,  the  descent  into  the 
plam  eonld  be  made  ai  any  time: 
whereM,  when  once  made,  the  re- 
turn, suppoug  the  heights  to  be 
oceanied,  would  be  hnpossible.  Be 
the  filcts  of  the  case,  however,  what 
they  may,  it  ia  certain  thai  when 
Napoleon,  after  repulsing  the  attadn 
oftheallliB,  counted  on  their  amsi 
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hy  Vawkmmft  at  the  fbot  of  the 
l^zgeberge,  that  unfartaiiate  oflker 
had  been  iaduoed  to  deaoend  fixmi 
Hollendorf  into  the  plain,  and  thua 
to  place  in  his  own  rear  a  ranoe  of 
precipioes  and  a  zig-zag  road,  which 
a  single  battalion  miffht  maintain 
with  ease  aeainst  a  whole  army. 

The  results  of  this  maooenvre  are 
well  known.  Supped  at  Culm  by 
General  Osterman,  and  forced  to 
bring  his  last  reserreinto  fire  af;a]nst 
an  inferior  force,  he  fbond  himself 
next  day  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  retreated.  But  Kliest^ 
corps,  fogitiyes  from  Dresden,  had 
alr^y  crowned  the  heights,  and 
Vandamme  was  destroyed.  Now  we 
are  not  goinff  to  say  that  Napoleon 
eihibited  all  the  aUcritv  that  he 
might  have  done  in  following  his 
vietoTy  under  the  walls  of  Dresden. 
He  ought  to  have  pressed  the  allied 
columns  closely,  ana  had  he  done  so 
their  loss  would  have  been  immense. 
But  nothi^  could  have  saved  Van- 
damme. ^x>m  the  moment  he  de* 
scended  from  his  impregnable  posi- 
tion, he  placed  himself^  like  an  iso- 
lated thing,  in  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Fala.  We  are  inclined,  there- 
fore, to  think,  that,  in  this  particular 
instance,  Colonel  Mitchell  Dears  too 
hard  upon  Napoleon ;  which  was  the 
less  necessary  that  the  emperor  com- 
mitted faults  enough, — ^not,  perhaps, 
in  the  arrangements  which  ne  made 
beforehand  &r  fighting,  but  in  the 
remissness  with  which  he  followed 
up  success  after  he  had  achieved  it. 

The  affair  of  Culm  lost  more  than 
the  victory  of  Dresden  had  won,  and 
retreat  became  to  the  French  indis- 
pensable. Yet  such  was  Napoleon's 
obstinacy,  or  his  blind  reliance  upon 
his  star,  that  he  set  about  it  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way  of  which  the 
history  of  war  males  mention.  The 
line  of  the  Elbe  was  lost,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  that ;  for  day  by 
day  brought  in  tidings  of  fresh  de- 
fections of  the  German  states  from, 
his  alliance,  and  he  had  nothing  left 
to  depend  upon  for  his  reinforcements 
except  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
With  an  infiituation  which  sets  all 
attempts  to  account  for  it  at  defiance, 
he  did  not  withdraw  a  si^le  garrison 
from  the  strongholds  which  protected 
that  line.  On  the  contrary,  he  rein- 
forced St  Cyr,andleft  him  with  2^,000 
mentoholdDresden.  Magdebuiigalso 


wasihllofmai;  90  waaHafflb«rv;M]f 
th^re  had  been  the  snalleat  diaaee 
either  of  detaching,  by  these  means, 
stroiu;  corps  fh>m  the  allied  annks, 
or  of  returning  to  the  relief  ctff<n^ 
tresses,  which  would  inevitably  be 
masked,  and  placed  in  a  6Ute   of 
sic^  though  not  pressed,  because  a 
higher  gnme  was  to  be  struck  oat 
And  witn  the  residue  of  hia  forces, 
amounting  to  about  180,000  men,  he 
took  up  a  position  in  and  anmiid 
Ldpsie.    It  was  a  most  inexeosahle 
error.  Theoonnti 
be  somewhat  difficult  of 
owing  to  the  deep  ttnd  swampy  na- 
ture of  the  sdl,  and  the  many  streami 
and  rivulets  which  pass  throughout 
it :  but  the  French  position  bad  but 
one  line  of  retreat,  and  that  across  a 
river — ^narrow,  doubtless,  but  de» 
Mid  muddy,  and  traversed  by  a  sii^ 
bridge.  Moreover,  Napolecm  commit- 
ted error  after  error  in  thefi^t    He 
stoodhis^undwellon  the  16th.  Be 
was  straitened,  it  is  true,  and  here 
and  there  driven  in,  but  he  had  the 
honour  of  firing  the  last  shot ;  and 
the  allies,  who  luid  attacked  him  with 
only  part  of  their  strength,  stood  aloof 
throughout  the  1 7th.    He  had  no  re- 
inforcements to  expect.    A  bandied 
thousand  men  were  on  thehr  march 
to  join  them,  and  he  knew  that  th^ 
must  arrive  ere  nightfall.    Why  did 
he  not  retire  ?    Itecause  Providenoe 
had  forsaken  him.    He  fought  again 
on  the  18th,  and  was  destroyed. 

Colonel  Mitchell  describes  all  this 
with  the  pen  of  a  master,  and  we 
subscribe  to  every  criticism  which  he 
has  advanced.  The  pursuit  was  not 
so  vigorous  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
or  as  Blucher  wished  it  to  be,  bat 
it  sufficed  to  comj^lete  the  disorgan- 
isation  of  the  residue  that  was  left 
Meanwhile,  however.  Napoleon  had 
deserted  his  Grerman  army,  as  he 
deserted  the  army  of  Buasia;  and 
France,  obeying  his  mandate,  made 
fresh  efibrts  to  sustain  him.  But 
these  availed  not  The  Rhine  wai 
crossed  with  hesitaticm;  Swartsoi* 
berg  moved  on  slowly  and  cautioudy ; 
Blucher  struck  out  as  often  as  Be 
could,  and  received  some  hard  blowi 
in  return,  but  things  held  their  course. 
We  c(mfess  that  we  have  read  our 
author's  narrative  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  1814  with  feelings  not 
fkr  removed  firom  sorrow.  It  beait 
too  many  marks  of  truth  about  it; 
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and  if  it  be  tnie,  even  in  part,  tlien 
mnst  we  acknowled^  that  at  this 
stage  in  his  career,  which  we  have  been 
aceustomed  to  consider  as  the  most 
briihant  of  the  whole.  Napoleon  was, 
alter  all,  but  a  common  man. 

Colonel  Ikfitcheirs  account  of  the 
abdication  in  1814  differs  little  in 
essentials  from  the  narratives  with 
which  the  public  is  already  familiar. 
There  was  little  patriotism  and  no 
dignity  in  the  whole  transaction.  We 
are  not,  however,  prepared   to  go 
ooite  as  far  as  he  does  in  assuming 
tnat  NapNoleon  ou^ht  to  have  thrown 
himself  into  Fans,  and  fought  his 
last  battle  there.    The  truth  is,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Laon  the  game  was 
up.    It  was  rashly  underti&en,  but 
it  was  gallantly  fought ;  and  we  con* 
less  that  we  do  not  blame  the  de* 
inted   for   hoping    to    alarm    the 
victors  by  acting  upon  their  commu- 
meations.    He  naa  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Paris,  with  its  National 
Guard,  would  hold  out  longer  than 
it  ^d ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  of 
any  threatened  attack  on  their  com- 
munications, the  allies  were  pecu- 
liarly sensitire.    His  plan  was  not 
successful;  Paris  fell,  after  a  single 
day's  fighting;   and  the  very  mar- 
shals, weary  of  perpetual  warfiire, 
forsook  their  diief.    In  consequence 
of  ail  tius.  Napoleon  resigneid  the 
imperial  crown;   and  fled,  full  of 
personal  fear,  to  his  new  sovereignty 
mElba. 

Of  his  brief  reign  in  Elba,  as  well 
as  of  the  manner  of  his  return  to 
Paris,  notiunff  remained  to  be  told 
with  whidi  ttie  world  was  not  al- 
ready familiar.    Neither,  it  must  be 
nrnfessed,  has  Ck>lonel  Mitchell  shed 
any  ftesh  light  upon  the  combination 
of  drcmnstances  which  threw   the 
^ole  power  into  the  hands  of  this 
"^  the  people  of  France  being 
confessedly  mmsposed  to  submit  any 
longer  to  the  yoke.    And  as  to  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  what  was  there 
left  to  be  said  about  that  ?    Not  that 
toe  BQbjeet  is  exhausted,  even  yet. 
Y^  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to 
*^«»eve  tiial  Captain  Sibome's  in- 
teresting volumes,   notwithstanding 
tnere  are  facts  connected  with  the 
crownii^  operation  of  thirty  years 
««o  which  will  see  the  light  only 
when  the  conqueror*s  papers   pass 
»nto  the  hands  of  his  bipgrapter. 
Uo^f«Y«r,  it  woul4  iU  become  w, 


after  having  devoted  a  long  article 
to  the  subject,  to  return  to  it  here. 
Wherefore  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
sojourn  at  St.  Helena,  where  the 
last  remains  of  true  greatness,  if  any 
such  ever  formed  an  ingredient  in 
Buonaparte*s  character,  left  him. 

The  silly  notion  is,  we  believe, 
getting  fbst  into  disrepute,  that  in 
transporting  the  fallen  emperor  to 
his  rocky  prison  in  the  midale  of  the 
BCA,  England  was  guilty  of  the 
sli^test  wrong,  or  acted  m  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  her  greatness.  His 
return  fiom  l^ba,  a^  the  manner 
of  his  reception  by  the  troops  of 
France,  had  proved  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  his  honour; 
and  that  the  love  of  plunder  and  the 
habits  of  a  licentious  life  were  stBl 
strong  enough  among  the  remains  of 
his  followers  to  insure  him,  at  any 
moment,  fresh  means  of  Growing 
Europe  into  confusion.  One  of  two 
courses,  and  only  one,  therefore,  lay 
open  to  the  British  government,  tie 
had  surrendered  himself  uncondition- 
ally into  our  hands;  and  we  were 
free  either  to  give  him  up  to  the 
French  ^vemment,  or  oumlves  to 
render  bun  harmless.  We  chose  the 
latter  alternative,  and  it  was  well  for 
the  ex-emperor  tiiat  we  did ;  for  had 
he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  would  have  been  shot 
as  Ney  was — a  fete  which  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps,  than  close  con- 
finement in  a  fortress,  to  which,  if 
they  spared  his  life,  the  allies  would 
have  undoubtedly  condemned  him. 
Neither  Napoleon,  however,  nor  his 
satellites  were  ^erous  or  honest 
enough  to  perceive  this ;  and  hence 
Europe  raiia  for  a  season  with  com- 
plaints which  were  as  groundless  as 
they  were  unmanlv. 

Colonel  Mitchell  has  put  all  this 
in  a  very  proper  point  of  view,  and 
stands  boldly  forward  in  defence  of 
the  late  Su:  Hudson  Lowe,  the  worst- 
used  man,  without  exception,  that 
ever  served  his  country.  We  knew 
Sir  Hudsoti  well,  and  respected  him 
as  he  deserved  to  be  respected.  His 
manner  might  be  against  him,  for  it 
was  reserved  almost  to  rudeness, 
where  he  either  disliked  or  dis- 
trusted his  company ;  but  at  bottom 
the  British  army  never  produced 
a  more  honourable  soldier,  and  both 
his  talents  and  acquirements  were  of 
a  high  order,    Mr.  Murray,  we  per- 
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wire,  tanooneei  the  speedy  {rabliea- 
tioii  of  kis  oontspondenoe,  and  a 
memoir  of  his  life.  The  work  muit 
be  wretchedly  executed^  indeed,  if  it 
fftil  to  oonvey  both  instmetioa  and 
entertainment  to  a  wide  cirele  of 
r^ulert ;  and  we  nneerely  hope  that 
his  son,  who  announces  himself  as 
the  author,  will  suooeed  in  doing 
justice  to  it. 

The  space  at  our  command  vrill 
not  permit  us  to  linger  over  this 
portk>n  of  Ck>loDel  MitchelFs  work. 
It  is  exerated  with  admirable  akill^ 
and  ^Lhibite  the  fretful  and  Tain 
captare  in  a  light  not  more  melan- 
el^ly  than  iust  No  arrangements 
that  could  be  made  for  him  were 
approved.  He  heaped  every  possible 
insult  upon  the  officer  who  had  it  in 
eharee  to  detain  him,  and  fulfilled 
the  disagreeable  duty  with  as  much 
ddicacy  as  was  consistent  with  a  due 
rctfard  to  his  commissbn ;  and,  finaUy, 
when  the  hand  of  sickness  lay  heavily 
upon  him,  he  refused  to  submit  to 
the  treatment  which  his  medical  at- 
tendant recommended,  and  professed 
himself  a  fatalist  Nevertheless,  that 
he  might  be  inconmitent  in  all  thii^^a, 
be  accepted  the  ministrations  of  a 
Eoman  Catholic  priest,  and  died  in 
communion  vrith  tne  Roman  Catholic 
Qiun^ 

"  In  striTiBg  to  form  an  estimate  of 
tbe  talents  and  character  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  ine  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  daszled  bv  the  height  on  which  we 
find  him  placed  when  at  the  very  summit 
of  power  ;  we  must  not  receive  bis  mere 
rise  from  tbe  rank  of  colonel  to  the  throne 
of  empire,  as  constituting  proofs  of  tbe 
ineoy  brilliant  qaalities  usually  ascribed 
to  mm ;  but  must  fairly  examine  the 
situation  of  France,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  that  led  to  bis  elevation. 
Nor  can  we  measure  the  distance  he  bad 
to  traverse  in  his  ascent  to  power,  by  tbe 
distance  existing  in  settled  governments 
between  the  conunander  of  a  regiment 
and  the  supreme  and  crowned  ruler  of  the 
state ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  ana- 
logy between  what  Hevolntiooary  France 
was  when  he  appeared  on  tbe  great  stage 
of  public  life,  and  any  other  oouninr  or 
state  of  society  with  which  a  ooraparison 
can  be  instituted. 

"  In  advancing  to  empire  Nspoleon  fol- 
lowed a  beaten  track  which  many  of  his 
contemporaries — vastly  liia  inferiors  in 
position — bad  successfully  traversed  be- 
fore him.  The  Revolution  liad  levelled 
tbe  ancient  barriers  that  generally  inter- 
pose to  prevent  men  of  ordinary  station 


from  attaiaiag  svpfeaw  autbority,  snd 
scattered  to  a  diatence  all  who  in  too- 
quil  times  surround  thronea  and  the  sesu 
of  power.  The  coarse  was  fully  open; 
and  the  tempest  of  revolution  driving  the 
disjointed  particles  of  society  along  in 
its  indiscriminate  fury,  while  it  hurled 
millions  to  destruction,  sent  others  on- 
ward to  wealth,  rank,  command,  and 
titles.  Cast  upon  tbe  throne  by  the  hst 
effort  of  the  sinking  hurricane,  Napolesa 
might  in  ail  probability  have  retained  his 
•eat,  with  boaour  to  bimeelf  and  with 
bene(it  to  tbe  world,  had  not  a  total 
want  of  the  very  qualities  for  which  it  it 
usual  to  extol  him  leagued  indigasat 
nations  against  his  rule  of  tyranny  and 
corruption. 

♦♦  llie  Reign  of  Terror  found  him  a 
colonel  of  artillery,  a  high  position  is 
times  of  revolution,  when  painiers,  sor. 
geons,  and  others,  totally  nncoansetai 
with  the  military  profession,  were  sp- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  vary 
legions  in  which  be  was  called  opoa  to 
serve  as  a  subordinate.  Nor  were  tbe 
men  at  the  head  of  the  goremnients 
better  than  those  who  commanded  tbe 
armies;  and  Napoleon  was  by  birth, 
station,  and  education,  as  much  snperior 
to  the  Marats,  Dantoos,  and  Robespierres, 
brought  to  the  scaffold  for  their  crimes,  as 
he  was  to  most  of  their  successors  m 
authority,— tbe  Gohiera,  Moulins,  Siyes, 
and  Roger.  Docos,  who,  owing  to  mere 
weakaeaa,  fell  from  die  heigbt  of  power 
into  tbe  very  abyaa  of  contempt  and 
oblivion;  and 

*  Tbe  rank  and  station  SQch  bot  hoped  to 

g*in» 
Could  leave  no  room  for  others  to  he 


"  His  advantages  of  edneation  and  po- 
sition considered,  Napoleon's  first  pro- 
motion seems  to  have  been  tardy ;  nor  ii 
there  tbe  least  appearance  to  abew  that 
be  was  looked  upon  as  an  officer  of  any 
particular  merit*  At  a  time  when  almost 
every  campaign  brought  with  it  a  change 
of  commanders,  it  was  only  tbe  friend* 
ship,  or  protection  rather,  of  Barras,  and 
his  marriage  with  Josephine  Beaahsr- 
nois,  that  obtained  for  him  tbe  commsad 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  placed  him  m 
the  position  whence  his  first  rise  mast  be 
dated. 

"  If  we  baye  ptopcrly  deacribed  the 
relative  aitnation  of  the  parties  at  the 
commeoceinent  of  the  Italaa  caopaiga, 
then  erery  chance  of  success  was  in 
favour  of  the  French.  And  we  think  it 
already  eoay  to  discover  in  the  conduct 
of  the  youthful  commander,  the  elements 
of  character  which,  formed  and  hardened 
by  early  and  extraordinary  success,  dis- 
tinguished the  subsequent  career  of  tbe 
*  1  conqueror.  • 
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"  Froni  Um  first,  w«  lind  liimdispkijruw 
tb«  fpiric  of  «BterpriM  which  beloD^ea 
to  tb*  Repvblicm  gmerils  of  the  period, 
awi  which,  when  crowned  with  victor j, 
called  into  aedve  exertioa  the  boondlecB 
ramiT  that  eo  esioestlj  nnrked  Napo- 
leon's eonduot  throvgh  f^e.  It  usiited 
bia  rise,  end  predpitioed  his  iaU  :  it  gars 
bia  ooiilideiice  which  carried  him  finr 
forward  in  his  esrecr,  but  otercsme  his 
■oderaie  jndgxneat,  sod  led  him  into 
tiiala  whieh  he  bed  neither  the  courage 
nor  ahilitr  to  oTercooe.  Hb  confidence 
rested  on  self-esteem,  snd  wanted  the 
ins  ^bondatioB  of  higfa  talents,  conrsge, 
sad  energj,  which  can  alone  lead  to  real 
fifstasss.  8och  confidence  swells  the 
nil,  indeed,  while  fbrtnue  guides  the 
behn,  bnt  sinks  to  helpless  feebleness 
the  moment  the  blackening  itorm  tells  of 
doss  and  manadog  danger,  and  before 
even  a  single  mast  or  spar  has  been 
Airersd  hy  the  lory  of  the  gale.  In  this 
ounncr  we  already  find  Napoleon  bold  in 
Itriy,  while  following  soccesa,  and  faint 
when  closely  impenoiBg  danger  threats 
cned :  already  fesble  at  Mondori  perhaps, 
bs  waa  certainly  so  at  Castiglione;  sod 
lach  we  find  him  tm  every  occasion  of 
imminent  peril  down  eren  to  the  Isst  dsjr 
of  bis  pubue  lifo.  Suofa  he  was  in  the  Uau 
of  the  Fire  Hnndred,  and  semn  on  the 
exploiion  of  the  inieinal  machine  :  such 
ba  was  in  the  fields  of  Martngo  and  Bo- 
rodino 'f  on  tho  retreat  from  Moscow ;  on 
the  Esgle'i  nest  in  Saxony;  at  Dtibea, 
Leipsig,  Fontainbleau,  on  the  road  to 
Klba.  We  find  him  the  same  at  Smo- 
leotk,  when  listening  with  ignoble  stupor 
to  tbs  incessant  rolls  of  srttllerv  that 
pealed  the  knell  of  thousands  on  the  blood- 
steeped  field  of  Valutino  Gora;  again 
when  the  hour  of  defeat  sounded  in 
thonder  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo ;  and, 
■bore  all,  when  crouching  at  Paris  be- 
fore the  miserable  demagogues  of  his  own 
contemptible  Chambers." 

Sti€h  is  the  estimate  which  an  able 
historian  has  formed  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  the  subject  of  his 
narratiye ;  and  they  who  follow  the 
narratiye  itself  with  attention  and 
impartiality,  will  be  disposed  not 
▼eipr  materially  to  step  aside  fh>m  it. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  if  great- 
peas,  when  real,  leaves  traces  of 
itself  that  lon^  snryive  the  genera- 
tion that  promiced  it,  then  was  Na- 
poleon wantinff  in  all  those  higher 
qoalito  which  entitle  men  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Poneasinff  absolute  power  over 
France,  ne  did  nothing  beneficial 
either  for  her  or  §at  tbe  naticms 


which  be  salJMted  to  her  sway.  Not 
one  public  building  that  ctn  arrest 
the  notice  of  the  traveller,  or  cause 
him  to  inquire  into  the  i>urposes  for 
which  it  is  designed,  owes  its  existence 
to  him.  He  retarded  the  progress 
of  ^riculture  by  sweeping  the  youth 
of  Fiance  into  the  ranks,  and  carry- 
ing them  away  to  be  slaughtered  m 
foreign  lands.    He  ruined  coamierce 

Sezposii^  it  to  the  constant  attacks 
the  British  navv.  He  gave  bo 
encouragement  to  letters  or  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  Louvre  was,  doubt- 
less, filled  with  the  choicest  paintings 
that  the  world  has  ever  produced; 
but  these  were  the  mere  spoils  of 
war,  the  plunder  of  the  cities  which 
he  nad  entered  as  a  conqueror,  and 
the  trophies  of  a  career  as  wasteiU 
as  it  was  iniq^uitous.  But  no  school, 
either  of  painting  or  of  sculpture, 
owes  its  foundation  to  him ;  he  neither 
understood  the  value  of  such  things, 
nor  had  taste  enough  to  be  interested 
by  them.  In  like  manner  science  and 
literature  both  languished  under  him. 
The  society  of  Charlatans,  of  whom  a 
portion  followed  the  army  into  ]E!gy  pt, 
were  the  creatures  of  an  earlier  date; 
they  were  not  produced  by  the  em- 
pire ;  luui  as  to  literature,  it  was  de^ 
sraded  in  the  persons  of  such  as  pro- 
^ssed  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  for 
an  inexorable  censorship  kept  them 
in  bondage,  and  forced  them  to  mix 
up  with  every  theme  they  mieht 
discuss  praises,  more  or  less 
direct,  of  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  lived.  Of  the  extent  and  re- 
sults of  his  labours  as  a  reformer  of 
the  laws  we  have  elsewhere  spoken. 
He  usurped  the  glory  for  which 
others  had  toiled,  and  even  that  is 
passing  from  him ;  for  the  principle 
established  by  his  code  b  so  base,  and 
its  practical  working  so  mischievous, 
Uiat  the  good  and  the  wise  amonjg 
the  Frendi  themselves  speak  of  it 
with  abhorrence.  These  are  Colonel 
Mitchell's  opinions,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  we  en- 
tirely concur  in  them.  Wherefore, 
after  we  have  again  commended  his 
able  and  most  interesting  work  to  the 
closer  inspection  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  transcribe,  for  their  edification, 
one  extract  more,  and  then  cease 
from  the  pleasant  task  to  which  the 
author  has  for  some  hours  constrained 
us: — 
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The  Fall  of  Napolem. 


[July,  1845. 


**  lint  ffMt  improTMMoU  hare  taken 
place  iQ  Eurooe  ainoe  the  jear  1789,  will 
not  be  denied.  The  ReToIution  conld 
not  altogether  root  out  civilitation  even 
from  France;  and  in  ciTilised  times, 
with  the  press  already  in  fnll  vigour, 
rapid  communications  existing  between 
the  different  states  of  the  |^reat  European 
Commonwealth,  it  was  impossible  that 
half  a  oentnry  should  pass  over  the  world 
without  adding  greatly  to  the  mass  of 
human  knowl^ge.  But  we  bare  no 
right  to  say  that  Napoleon  and  the  French 
Revolution  contributed  in  aught  to  this 
improvement,  llie  yery  reverse  might 
be  pleaded  with  some  appearance  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  wild  excess  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  unprincipled  t  vranny  of  the  Em* 
pire,  made  men  shrink  back  for  protec* 
tion  to  ancient  institutions,  often  faulty, 
but  less  oppressive  and  insulting  than 
worthless  equality,  which  cauMd  the 
rery  terms  of  liberty,  philosophy,  and 
nnivenal  philanthropy,  to  become  abso- 
lutely hateful,  as  almost  synonymous 
with  the  countless  crimes  committed  in 
their  name.  And  yet  history  seems  to 
shew,  that  society  alwavs  makes  greater 
progrees  in  the  midst  of  political  conrul- 
sions  than  in  times  of  peace  and  calmness ', 
better  adapted,  it  might  be  tbovght,  to 
the  cause  of  general  improvement.  It 
would  slmoet  appear  as  if  soch  great 
political  tempests  were  required  toawaken 
men  from  their  habitual  lethargy,  or  to 
break  down  the  barrien  which  antiquated 


fomis,  Taloable  periMmt  at  the  tine  of 
their  origin,  continuea  to  oppose  to  tbe 
extension  of  homao  happiness,  «fter  so. 
ciety  had  outgrown  the  state  of  iofiacjr 
for  which  they  were  intended. 

"  Tbe  charter  granted  by  Louis  XVXII., 
tbe  liberty  of  tiie  presa  and  the  freedoB 
of  debate,  following  so  suddenly  on  the 
militsry  absolutism  of  the  empire ;  tho 
reign  of  peace  —  with  full  openmgs  for 
a  return  of  trade,  industry,  and  the 
elegant  arts— succeeding  immediately  on 
the  demoralising  wars  of  Napoleon,  csismI 
so  marked  a  revolution  in  the  state  of 
French  society,  that  it  is  not  essy  to  coo- 
jeotnre  what  firuit  the  imperial  oonitito- 
tion  would  ultimately  hare  produoed. 
But  what  the  emperor'a  reign  kai  pro* 
duced  when  the  second  occnpatioo  of 
Paris  terminated  his  career,  was  soft- 
ciently  apparent.  Those  who  then  visited 
France,  and  had  opnortunities  for  obwr- 
vation,  saw  that  in  all  ranks  ooarie  Ban- 
ners and  military  rudeness  had  alresd/ 
made  fearful  innNMis  on  the  elegant  pa. 
liteness  natural  to  the  people,  and  for 
which  they  were  once  s»  eminently  distia- 
guisbed.  Thernw  religion  disr^fwded; 
the  clergy — the  ministers  of  the  Gofpeli 
and  the  interpreters  of  God's  high  will— 
the  most  powerless,  nniniluential,  tad 
neglected  portion  of  te  oonmoni^. 
Cwruptioo  and  inlidriity  were  at  tkeir 
height ;  and  morality,  tiie  object  of  lerity 
and  derision  far  more  than  of  adnintioa 
and  respect*" 
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SOMETHING  B£TWE£N  TUB  SHOWERS. 


IN  A  USTTBX  TO  OLIVES  YOBKE,  ESQ. 


Deab  Snt, — How  the  season  may 
have  changed  by  the  time  this  letter 
reaches  you  I  cannot  conjecture ;  at 
present  I  am  driven  upon  the  ahnoet 
exhausted  resources  of  my  winter 
life.  Iwiooking  at  what  has  been 
written,  and  seems  commonly  to  be 
belieYed  respecting  this  month,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  affix  the 
date  Gi  N.  S.  (New  Style)  to  my 
communication.  Certaimy  the  jour- 
i^  of  naturalists  give  intmiations  of 
beauties  which  I  have  been  searching 
for  in  vain.  One  enthusiastic  gen- 
tleman informs  us,  that  cottase-gar- 
dens  are  now  perfect  paradises, — 
delightful,  with  sunny  quietude, 
roses,  peonies,  wall-flowers,  tulips, 
&c.  Cnildren,  their  pinafores  run- 
ning over  wiUi  flowers,  startle  him 
from  every  maze ;  and,  even  in  the 
grass  of  distant  fields,  he  discovers 
Uie  scented  trail  of  their  wandering. 
All  this,  of  course,  may  be  quite 
true ;  but  then  it  is  O.  S. ;  and  is 
only  like  tiie  recollection  of  a  last 
yeaJ's  &re.  I  confess  to  you,  how- 
ev^,  that  I  came  here  in  search  of 
these  pleasures.  I  had  heard  poets 
talk  of  early  springs,  when 

*♦  — -  the  Yoice 
Of  waters,  which  the  winter  had  sup- 
plied, 
Was  ao(^ened  down  into  a  vernal  tone ; 
The  spirit  of  enjoyment,  and  desire, 
And  bones,  and  wishes  from  all  U?ing 

tnings. 
Went  circUng  like  a  multitude  of  sounds. 
VOL.  XXXU.  NO.  CI^XXXVIU. 


May  29, 1846.— JV.S. 

The  budding  groves  appeared,  as  if  in 

haste. 
To  spur  the  steps  of  June." 

I  longed  to  make  the  first  call 
upon  the  Early  Red  Honeysuckle; 
to  catch  a  sight  of  that  most 
rare  and  costly  production,  con- 
fined entirely,  I  believe,  to  the 
vegetable  world,  and  called  by 
learned  men  Lunaria  redivivii,  or 
Perennial  Honesty ;  and  to  bathe  my 
reminiscences  of  the  populous  city 
in  the  breath  of  the  Sweet-scented 
Daphne.  I  listened,  also,  for  what 
are  so  significantly  called  the  sounds 
of  the  country.  You  may  have 
your  horticultural  ei^me  in  Grrosve- 
nor  Square;  you  uky  charm  your 
eye,  but  your  ear  will  not  be 
deceived.  Knapp  said  very  well, 
that  the  hum,  the  murmur,  the 
medley  of  the  field,  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  admit  of  no  imitation.  I 
know  nothing  more  delicious  than 
the  feelui^  you  experience,  when, 
after  creepmg  along  some  dim  copse, 
where  the  murmur  of  insects  sounds 
in  the  grass,  you  steal  unexpectedly 
upon  the  glimmering  haunt  of  the 
woodlark,  piping  its  most  gentle  and 
melandioly  note,  as  if,  being  the  poet 
of  birds,  it  soothed  its  heart  away 
from  the  boisterous  enjoyment  of  its 
brethren. 

Then  I  am  no  naturalist ;  that  is, 
I  know  nothing  about  barbarous 
names,    and    butterfly's    anatomy. 
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liut  every  object  in  the  natural 
world  is  pleasing  to  me — many  have 
been  my  walks  in  the  green  lanes  of 
Cambridgeshire,  where  the  larkspur 
abounds,  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
Peach-blossom  Moth,  which  feeds 
upon  that  plant,  and  is  one  of  the 
rarest  treasures  in  the  glass  of  the 
collector.  Inde^,  the  acquisition  of  a 
complete  specimen  seems  to  be  a 
triumph  reserved  only  for  some  great 
national  institution,  like  the  British 
Museum.  Individuals,  however 
zealous  or  opulent,  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  fragment.  The  late 
Duchess  of  Portland,  a  most  muni- 
ficent patroness  of  natural  history, 
could  only  enrich  her  cabinet  with  a 
single  'wing,  which  some  spider- 
brigand  had  concealed  in  his  web  at 
Buktrode.  So  you  see  that  I  visit 
the  country  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  love ; 
but  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no- 
thing except  disappointments.  The 
cuckoo,  indeed,  was  nere  with  his  ever- 
lasting monotony  of  tongue,  relieved 
only  by  the  pleasing  certainty  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  his  miserable  hoarse- 
ness would  oblige  him  to  give  it  up. 
But,  with  reference  to  pure  sylvan 
music,  I  never  knew  so  sdent  a  May. 
Fortunately  I  have  a  rookery  near 
my  dwelling,  cool  and  dark,  and  this 
refreshes  me.  The  village  where 
I  live  being,  like  Selbome,  in  a 
hollow,  the  shrill  caw,  softened  by 
the  distance,  floats  very  soothingly 
over  the  old  trees ;  and  when  I  see 
the  rooks,  with  the  last  gleam  of 
evening,  sailing  away  to  their  pro- 
found repose,  I  remember  the  anec- 
dote told  by  Gilbert  White  of  "a 
little  girl,  who,  as  she  was  going  to 
bed,  used  to  remark,  that  tne  rooks 
were  saying  their  prayers ;"  although 
she  was  much  too  young  to  recollect 
the  scriptural  declaration  of  God's 
universal  providence,  "that  He 
feedeth  the  ravens  who  call  upon 
Him." 

Thus  you'  perceive  that  I  am 
fiiirly  driven  back  upon  the  remnant 
of  my  winter  amusements.  A 
famous  person  of  our  tune  declared, 
that  he  always  felt  most  religious 
upon  a  sunny  day,  as  if^  in  his  own 
words,  there  was  some  association 
between   an   internal    approach    to 

freater  light  and  purity,  and  the 
indler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our 
external  existence.  You  know  there 
are  real,  physical  reasons  why  we 


feel  happier  on  a  dear  warm  day,  and 
happiness  is  a  step  to  contentment, 
and  therefore  to  religioo.  So  I 
understand  what  he  means.  I  get 
out  as  much  as  I  can,  and  do  suc- 
ceed in  finding  a  sunny  walk  be- 
tween fresh  hedges  now  and  thai; 
but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  em- 
ploy the  cloudy  intervals;  to  do 
something  heUveen  the  showers. 

This  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  seem ; 
I  know  that  formial  John  Wesley 
thought  it  right  to  denounce  all 
Btop-gaps  in  passing  our  time. 
"Never  be  unemi^oy^d— never  be 
triflingly  employed  —  never  while 
away  time."  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  advice  we  should  have 
expected  from  one  of  whom  John- 
son has  left  this  character :  "  John 
Wesley's  conversation  b  good,  but 
he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  alwaj^ 
obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man 
who  loves  to  fold  nis  1^  and  have 
out  his  talk,  as  I  do."  To  be  sure  it 
is,  and  to  every  body  else.  And 
Lord  CoUingwood,  so  forcible,  un- 
affected, and  discerning,  committed 
a  still  deeper  error  of  judgment 
"They  should  not  only  read,"  was 
his  caution  respecting  the  education 
g£  his  daughters,  "but  it  requires 
a  careful  election  of  books;  n«r 
should  they  ever  have  access  to  two 
at  the  same  time ;  but  when  a  sub- 
ject is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  any  thing  else  is  undertaken." 
K  a  neatly  bound  copy  of  the  i>im- 
ciad  had  been  the  pnze  in  this  case, 
it  would  be  really  difficult  to  choose 
between  the  admiral  and  the 
preacher.  We  must  have  adopted 
the  Cambridge  formula,  and  brack- 
eted them, — 

Wesley  )   «^ 

Collingwood  1^^' 
All  history  and  all  experience 
refute  the  opinion  of  Collingwood. 
The  birds  of  the  air  say  that  it  is  a 
mistake.  The  blackbird,  in  that 
tree  before  my  window,  is  an  elo- 
quent witness ;  he  grew  tired  of  the 
same  bough,  thougn  very  warm,  and 
abundant  in  leaves,  and  is  now 
finishing  his  song  upon  a  branch 
that  swmgs  him  more  into  the  sun 
— he  wanted  a  change.  Then,  with 
regard  to  Wesley,  what  t*  wkilaig 
atmy  timef  He,  whose  attention 
is  apparently  absorbed  in  the  con* 
templation    of    the     most    sordid 
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ol^je^  ma^  be  creating  a  new  ele- 
ment of  pmloeoph^r,  or  discoveriuff 
some  principle  in  science  from  which 
his  lever  may  move  the  world  of 
commerce.  When  Watt  sat  in  the 
chimni^- comer  watchmg  the  cover 
of  the  saucepan,  as  the  steam  forced 
it  up,  he  only  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  relatiTe,  hut  he  was  de- 
signing the  steam  -engine.  Millions 
had  seen  the  phenomenon  before 
without  poasessing  the  faculties  of  as- 
sociation to  analyse  and  eombine  its 
peculiarities.  So  it  has  been  observed 
m  the  case  ^  of  specific  gravity ; 
"Every  man  befiure  Archimedes  had 
seen  water  run  over  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  when  another  substance  was 
inunersed  in  it ;  the  fitct  was  as  com- 
mon, and  as  naturally  anticipated, 
as  that  fire  would  produce  heat ;  but 
it  was  the  quanti^  of  the  water,  and 
die  depth  of  the  mmiernon  together 
whidi  struck  the  pbDoeopher.**  Yet 
Wesl^  would  have  said  that  Watt 
and  Archimedes  were  both  tri- 
flin|^ly  employed — both  whiling  away 
their  time. 

The  hasty  attempts  to  fill  up  an 
hour  have  frequently  influenced  an 
intellectual      life.        The    Arabian 
Nights  used  to  lie  in  the  parlour- 
window  of  the  old  vicara^  where 
the  father  of  Coleridge  resided ;  and 
he  has  recorded  the  strange  mixture 
of  desire   and    apprehension   with 
^H^u^,  in  his  early  Doyhood,  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  volume, 
and  watch  it  till  the  morning  sun 
had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it, 
when,  seiadng  the  treasure,  he  has- 
tened to  some  sunny  comer  of  the 
pUy-jgTound,  and  soon  lost  his  own 
identity  in   the    magnificent  capi- 
^  of  Al  Baaehid.     Who  does  not 
see  that  the   temperament  of  the 
poet  was  influenced  t^  this  first  love  ? 
Johnson  has,  indeed,  attributed  his 
<nni  desultory  course   of  life  and 
n^lect  of  choosing  a  profession  to  a 
love  for  Spanish  romances,  which  he 
acquired  during  a  summer  spent  in  a 
country   parsonage.      But    this   is 
jnjply  ridiculous;   he  would  have 
folded  his  legs  and  had  his  talk  out, 
if  no  Cervantes  had  ever  invented 
&  Quixote.    His  carelessness  often 
led  him  to  advantage.    Upon  one 
^^casion,  believing  that  his  brother 
bad  concealed  some  apples  beneath  a 
large  folio  upon  an  upper  shelf  in 
«w  father's  shop,  he  climbed  up  to 


make  the  canturc,  and  finding  no 
apfdes,  attacaed  the  folio,  which 
proved  to  be  the  works  of  Petrarch ; 
and  thus  his  very  idleness  instructed 
him,  and  the  apples  led  him  to 
literature.  And  I  think  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  had  been  freauently  less 
wisely  occupied,  than  wnen  leaning 
a^pinst  a  cnimney  -  piece,  with  his 
fnend's  memoir  of  Sava^  in  his 
hand,  he  never  altered  his  attitude 
until  he  had  finished  the  book,  and 
benumbed  his  arm  for  the  entire  day. 
Not,  you  are  to  understand,  that  I 
think  slight  things  indifferent.  *'It 
is  impossible  to  say  where  a  bowl 
will  lie  that  is  let  fall  down  a  hill, 
though  it  be  let  never  so  gently  out 
of  the  hand."    Thus  Donne, — and 

nlnt  as  the  caution  is,  you  will 
a  great  truth  in  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  these  intervals  of  time  are 
patches  of  ground  by  the  way-side 
of  life,  on  which  a  handful  of 
good  seed  may  be  easily  scat- 
tered. You  remember  wnat  the 
Indian  prince  said  to  the  English 
physician,  "What  wonderful  men 
these  Feringees  are  t  Wullah !  bU- 
lahl  They  neither  eat  nor  sleep; 
all  day  they  eojoy  themselves,  and 
all  nignt  they  wnte  books."  Wri- 
ting books  is  certainly  the  worst  pos- 
sib^  manner  of  trming  away  the 
hours.  We  want  something  to 
enable  us  to  fill  up  with  pront  the 
intervals  afforded  by  graver  pursuits 
—  sometkingi  in  shorty  between  ike 
showers. 

And  this  you  will  see  to  be  the 
advice  given  by  Lord  Bacon, — who 
justly  asserts,  that  the  most  active 
or  busy  man  who  ever  lived  must 
have  many  "  vacant  times  of  leisure, 
while  he  expecteth  the  tides  and 
returns  of  business."  How  are  these 
intervals  to  be  employed?  They 
must  be  used  in  some  way  or  other. . 
You  may  divert  the  stream  of  time 
into  any  channels  you  like,  but  you 
cannot  freeze  it;  the  current  will 
run.  You  recollect  the  retort  of 
Demosthenes  to  .£schines,  who  was 
not  only  an  orator,  but  a  man  of 
pleasure,  "  Your  orations  smell  of 
the  lamp."  "Truly,"  answered  be 
of  the  Crown,  "  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  things  that  you 
and  I  do  by  lamplight"  So  it  will 
always  be.  People  will  employ  the 
minutes  between  the  showers  with 
very  different  results  oi  profit. 
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I  know  nothing  more  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  object  than  a 
diligent  study  and  meditation  of 
nature  and  books.  The  dying 
voices  of  statesmen  and  men  of 
might  teach  us  this  lesson ;  and  the 
biographies  of  famous  and  tumult- 
uous men,  who  have  stunned  the 
ears  of  their  contemporaries  with  the 
unceasing  machinery  of  their  plots, 
ought  to  be  pondered  over  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  compare  them  to  the 
Indian  bird,  the  tem^  which,  being 
constantly  seen  in  that  ^art  of  the 
Indus  where  tlie  river  is  washing 
away  its  banks,  enables  the  navigator 
to  discover  and  avoid  the  rapid  parts 
of  the  stream,  and  so  to  escape  ship- 
wreck or  loss. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  scenery 
of  nature.  Every  bough  that  waves 
over  our  head  in  the  summer  time 
has  an  oracular  wisdom.  It  is 
positively  true  that  every  leaf  is 
niU  of  instruction.  Inaeed  the 
foliage  ^of  trees  is  one  of  the  most 
wondenul  subjects  of  contemplation 
and  delight.  A  tree  is  a  more  elo- 
quent exposition  of  the  works  of  the 
Deit^  than  any  of  the  Bridgewater 
treatises.  Read  the  history  of  leaves, 
and  marvel! — *^Each  leaf  is  em- 
ployed in  receiving  and  transmitting 
gjases  from  the  air,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, to  the  plant.  These  great 
operations  having  been  effected 
during  the  summer  months,  and  tl^ 
agency  of  the  leaves  finished,  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  not  as  an  useless 
incumbrance,  but  to  convey  a  large 
portion  of  fresh  soil  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  nutriment  of  vegetation.** 
And  so  it  has  been  written,  ^*  The 
beautiful  foliage,  which  has  cooled 
us  with  its  shade,  and  glowed  with 
all  the  splendour  of  fruitfulness,  at 
length  returns  to  the  soil,  in  the 
lonely  days  of  autumn,  not  to  en- 
cumber it,  but  to  administer  health 
and  vigour  to  a  new  series  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  circulate  in  combinations 
concealed  from  every  human  eye.** 

And,  therefore,  I  recommend 
observations  of  nature  as  among  the 
more  suggestive  aids  to  reflection, 
and  especially  I  always  look  at 
trees  in  connexion  vrith  genius ;  and, 
viewed  in  that  light,  it  would  be  a 
charming  essay  for  Wordsworth, 
Washington  Lrving,  or  yourself. 
They  are  shelters  from  the  heat, 
fmd  burden,  and  storm  of  the  day 


of  life,  where  wisdom  and  &ney 
have  written  hasty  notes  to  pos- 
terity— §ometkmg  between  the  skoien. 
The  illuminated  circumference  of  a 
dark  oak,  or  fantastic  chestnut,  is  a 
sacred  choir  of  Thought.  There  the 
mind  has  kindled  witn 

" lively  portraittiTe  dbplay'd. 

Softly  on  the  eyelids  laid." 

Remember  Sidney  under  the  oak 
at  Poishurst,  still  bearing  his  name, 
for  the  baptism  of  beauty  long 
retains  itsoonsecration ;  beneath  those 
branches  all  the  scenery  of  the 
Arcadia  wound  before  him,  and, 
from  bough  to  bough,  he  saw  the 
moon  climbing  to  her  heifffat  with 
that  wan  face  which  hvesinnisvene. 
Or,  call  to  mind  Shakspeare  encircled 
by  his  meadow  fairies,  or  bewilder- 
ing the  &t  knight  ¥fith  the  enchant- 
ments of  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Ann 
Page:  or  hear  Tasso  in  his  mekn- 
choly  madness :  or  cast  your  eye  for 
a  moment  at  that  famous  Yardky 
oak,  which  struck  some  of  the  last 
notes  out  of  the  harp  of  Cowper. 
Or,  above  all,  give  your  hand  to 
Collins,  and 

"  View  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades 
among, 

By  which,  as  Milton  lay,  his  eveoing 
ear. 

From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethe- 
real dew, 

High  sphered  in  heaven,  iu  natire 
strains  could  hear ; 

On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reach'd 
was  hung." 

Exquisite,  indeed,  were  thoee 
fables,  in  old  times,  of  nymphs  trans- 
formed into  trees !  Oh,  surely,  not 
idle  was  the  antique  superstition 
that  animated  trees  ¥rith  the  spirits 
of  beautiful  maidens,  or  listened  to 
warning  voices  from  their  branches! 
But  the  magic  is  gone;  and  the 
angels  of  the  trees  speak  no  more 
to  man: 

"  In  vain ;  such  bliss  to  one  alone, 
or  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known; 
And  heaven  and  fancy,  kindred  powers, 
Have    now    o'ertumed    th*    inspiring 

bowers, 
Or  curtain'd  close  that  scene  from  every 

future  view." 

Or,  instead  of  the  tree,  seek  those 
warm  and  fragrant 

"  Enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent   hedges   intercept  the 
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and  the  eahn  of  the  atmosphere 
seems  to  pour  a  dewy  freshness  over 
oar  thoughts.  There  resign  your- 
self to  the  enchantment  of  the 
hoar,  and  let  the  memory  enjoy 
itself  for  a  season, — 

**  As  dead  on  tho  warm  turf  jou  lie. 
While  many  an  emmet  comes  with  carioas 

eye; 
And  on  her  nest  the  watchful  wren  tits 

by." 

If  the  history  of  great  minds  could 
be  known  or  written,  it  would  be 
found  that  they  derived  their  greatest 
riches  from  these  brief  sequesterments 
fVom  busy  life.  Look  at  Pope  in 
his  grotto — ^with  its  rill  of  crjrstal- 
water  echoing  through  the  cavern 
by  day  and  night — gazing  down 
from  his  rustic  shell-temple,  through 
an  arch  in  a  dim  wildemesB  waiK, 
and  catching  the  sails  in  the  river 
suddenly  passing  and  vanishing;  or 
shutting  the  doors,  and  so  converting 
it  into  what  he  called  a  luminous 
room,  on  the  walls  of  which  all  the 
objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods,  and 
boats,  formed  a  moving  picture ;  or 
lighting  his  alabaster  lamp  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  which  struck  out 
rays  from  the  angular  pieces  of 
fiiass  interspersed  among  the  shells. 
Or  accompany  him,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  in  one  of  his 
solitary  walks  in  Windsor  forest  by 
moonshine,  when,  as  he  told  a  friend, 
he  wandered  from  tree  to  tree,  full 
of  reflections  on  the  transitory  nature 
of  all  human  delights,  and  reflecting 
on  the  wonderful  associations  that 
may  break  upon  the  purified  eyes  in 
another  existence.  Can  you  not 
see  him  stopping  suddenly  where 

"  Waring  groves  a  chequered  scene  dis- 
play;" 
or, 

"  From  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant 
springs;" 

and,  while  the  leaves  glisten  in  the 
moon,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is 
white,  you  hear  him  exdaun,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart, — 

"  Has  God,  tbon  fool,  worked  solely  for 

thy  good, 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,   thy  attire,  thy 

food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds    the  wanton 

fawn. 
For  bim  as  kindly  spread  the  flow*ring 

lawn: 


Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  t 
Joy  tunes  bis   note,  joy  elevates    bis 

wings  • 
Is  it  for  tb^  the  linnet  pours  bis  throat  ? 
Loves  of  bis  own,  and  raptures  swell  the 

note." 


Now,  although  I  am  undoubtedly 
Somebodv,  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
Pope,  and  never  had  a  grotto ;  but  I 
have  a  summer-house  m  the  woods, 
a  sort  of  retirement  like  Crusoe's 
bower,  where  I  can  retreat  out  of 
the  rain,  and  solace  myself  with  a 
small  collection  of  real  books,— not 
ghosts  of  octavos,  —  but  genuine, 
living,  breathing  images  of  their 
authors.  And  my  habits  enable  me 
to  take  up  any  one  of  them,  with  a 
great  probabihty  of  hitting  upon  an 
apt  parallel,  or  an  illustrative  quo- 
tation, or  a  commentary,  not  alto- 
gether without  advantage.  And  I 
find  this  course  much  sweetened  and 
smoothed  by  my  practice  of  bringing 
all  my  intellectual  commodities  under 
certam  heads  and  divisions  in  simdry 
small  ledgers  adapted  to  so  costly  a 
merchandise.  To  be  sure  the  ac- 
count is  all  on  the  debtor's  side. 
This  was  the  plan  recommended  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodleigh  to  good  Master 
Francis  Bacon,  pursuing  his  travels 
in  foreim  lands,  "  Strain  your  wits 
and  industry  soundly  to  instruct 
yourself  in  all  things  between 
heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend 
to  virtue,  wisdom,  and  honour, — 
and  let  all  these  riches  be  treasured 
up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where 
time  may  lessen  your  stock,  but 
rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of 
account,  which  will  keep  them  safe 
for  your  use  hereafter.^'  This  is 
advice  to  be  followed;  and  let  me 
see  how  I  can  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  it  from  this  small  volume, 
written  by  one  Mr.  Chalmers,  of 
Glasgow,  whom  I  thus  take  down 
from  his  niche. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Pascal,  Aill 
of  the  profound  truth  that  charac- 
terises all  his  writing ;  he  is  spneak- 
ing  of  thoughts  which  only  begin  to 
look  lovely  when  transferred  from 
one  author  to  another:  ^ Infertile^ 
dans  leur  champ  naturely  abondantes 
itarU  traraphui&es"  Much  of  this 
charm  and  fertility  depends  of  course 
upon  the  skill  ana  care  of  the  trans- 

Jiianter.    In  putting  a  flower  into  a 
arger  pot,  you  must  not  shake  or 
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mutilate  the  root.  So  with  the 
nobler  verdure  of  the  tree ;  its  native 
earth  must  be  taken  u^  with  it  ;*  and, 
beside  this,  the  soil,  into  which  the 
flower  or  the  tree  is  transferred, 
must  be  in  some  degree  congenial 
to  its  nature.  You  will  not  carry 
the  Persian  lily  to  Spitzbergen,  nor 
expect  to  see  the  magnolia, 

** high  M  a  oload 

High  over  bead/' 

spreading  its  ma^ificent  blossoms 
along  your  shootmg-box  near  the 
Pap  of  Caithness. 

1  have  just  fallen  upon  a  very 
happv  illustration  of  the  increased 
fruitfulness  occasipned  bv  trans- 
planting in  this  same  duodecimo  of 
Chalmers.  It  is  a  discourse — one, 
indeed,  of  the  most  striking  and 
eloquent  that  ever  flowed  from  his 
pen — that  on  the  Expulsive  power 
of  a  new  affection.  The  course  of  his 
argument  is  after  this  manner : — ^he 
sets  out  by  asserting  the  existence  of 
two  methods  which  practical  morality 
may  employ  to  displace  the  love  oi 
the  world  from  the  human  heart. 
The  Jirst,  by  demonstrating  the 
vanity  of  it,  and  so  making  the 
rejection  to  arise  out  of  a  sense  of 
unworthiness  in  the  object  desired. 
The  second^  hv  the  presentation  of  a 
new  object  of  admiration,  and  thus 
producing  the  rejection  by  the 
substitution  of  one  aflection  for 
another — a  change  of  things,  old  for 
new.  The  course  of  his  argument 
tends  to  establish  the  affirmation, 
that  the  rejection  of  djxy  passion  upon 
the  principle  of  its  inherent  un- 
worthiness is,  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  ineflTectuid ;  ai»l 
that  the  second  method  alone  suc- 


ceeds. The  heart  cannot  be  empty. 
The  intellectual,  like  the  natnhi), 
sjrstem,  abhors  a  vacuum.  "  A  sensi- 
tive being  suffers  and  is  in  violence, 
if,  after  having  thoroughly  recovered 
from  his  fatigue,  or  been  relieved 
from  his  pain,  he  continue  in  pos- 
session  of  those  powers  without  any 
excitement  to  them ;  if  he  possess  a 
capacity  of  desire,  without  having  an 
ob|ect  of  desire."  The  youth  of 
folly  and  the  old  age  of  ciffds  is  an 
example,  from  the  lowest  rank  of 
civilisation.  There  must  be  the 
ascendancy  of  a  new  affection.  Yon 
cannot  destroj^,  but  you  may  dispos- 
sess the  appetite.  Yon  cannot  over- 
throw, but  you  may  fill  the  throne. 
After  every  mental  revolution,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  deapotisiiL 
The  only  way  to  subdue  an  old  aflfec- 
tion  is  by  the  expulsive  power  of  a 
new  one.  **  The  best  means  of  casting 
out  an  impure  affection  is  to  admit 
a  pure  one,  and  by  the  love  of  whst 
is  good  to  expel  the  love  of  what  is 
ev3."  Such  is  the  strain  of  Chal- 
mers* argument.  Is  it  his  own? 
Probably  he  thought  so.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  follow  it  up  to  the  spring. 
If  we  turn  to  the  second  epistle  of 
Pope,  wie  find  him  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  insufficiency  <h 
Reason,  which  only  removes  ^ 
weaker  passions  for  the  strong ;  at  the 
same  tune  that  he  asserts  its  power 
to  shape,  modify,  and  dispose, — 

'*  See  anger,  zeal  and  fortitude  supplf , 
See  avarice, prudence;  sloth, phiiosopnj." 

We  catdi  in  this  brief  aphoriana 
faint  echo  of  Chalmers ;  there  is 
something  here  of  the  expulsive  power 
of  a  new  cffection. 


*  Since  this  letter  was  written  and  transmitted  to  you,  Mr.  Yoree,  I  met  with  i 
thought,  like  that  expressed  above,  in  one  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Jackson,  a  letroed 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century — living,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  it — acquainted 
with  all  languages  and  all  studies,  which  he  used,  according  to  Wood,  either  at 
nibbiah  for  the  foondation  of  his  structures,  or  as  drudges  and  day-labonren  to 
theology.  l\\%  writings,  which  are  very  extensive  and  lilUe  known,  abound  in  vei^ 
curious  snatches  of  criticism,  upon  subjects  apparently  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
inquiries  :_"  A  poet  being  a  maker,  according  to  the  Latin  proverb,  b  nut  made  bj 
art,  but  framed  to  this  dirine  faculty  by  Nature.  Not  that  any  among  the  Romtns 
became  poets  on  a  sudden,  but  that  many  very  fruicful  wits  in  aU  other  kinds  of 
learning  could  not  be  forced,  by  any  industry,  art,  or  culture,  to  such  a  growth  is 
was  bentting  this  plant  of  Eden,  which  groweth  not  in  any  modem  breast,  without 
more  tender  care  and  greater  cherishing  than  any  other  branch  or  elip  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  and  yet,  when  all  is  done,  seldom  comes  to  any  proof,  unless  it  borrow 
grounds  from  the  ancients ;  as  fender  plana  can  hardly  be  removed  from  a  better  soif  <o  « 
uwte.  without  some  of  the  earth  wherein  they  naturally  $tow  "—Eternal  Truth  of 
Seriptnre  and  Christian  Beliefs  b.  i.  c.  14 ;   If orfci,  t.  i. 
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Bat  in  tracing  the  stream  we 
riiaU  not  stop  at  Twickenham; 
it  winds  away  far  among  the  hills, 
and  into  those  still  places  of  thought, 
to  which  Pope  might  have  been 
fo^t  introduced  bv  his  philosophi- 
cal friend,  Bolingbroke.  Chalmers 
trayelled  much  &rther  than  Rich- 
mond. It  is  among  the  lofty 
r^ions  of  Bacon's  imagination  that 
the  stream  rises.  Hear  nim, — "  It  is 
of  spedal  use  in  morality  to  set  af- 
fection against  affection,  and  endea- 
vour to  master  one  passion  by  an- 
other, as  we  hunt  beast  with  beast." 
Here  you  see  the  true  source  of  the 
river,  which  Chalmers,  enlarging  with 
many  tributary  rivulets,  has  rolled 
throng  so  ricu  and  smiling  a  coun- 
try. Here  is  the  expulsive  power  of 
a  new  affection  condensed.  1  do  not 
forget  that,  in  illustrating  the  nature 
ana  character  of  Imitation,  great  al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made  for  that 
relationship  of  sentiment  and  pro- 
verbial expression,  which  gives  a 
family  likeness  to  the  common  idioms 
of  the  most  remote  countries.  Thus 
the  r^der  of  fiction  finds  the  proud 
and  artificial  attitude  of  the  English 
soldier  in  the  Greek  philosopher,  and 
the  ramrod  of  Sterne  in  the  spit  of 
Arrian.  Therefore,  the  bantering 
inquiry,  "  Whi/,  you  sb*ui  up  and 
tkncn  cLs  if  you  had  swallowed  a  spit !  " 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
ever  will  be  a  resemblance,  independ- 
ent of  their  own  will,  between  all 
the  writers  of  any  particular  age. 
They  cannot,  it  has  been  properly 
remarked,  escape  from  subjection  to 
a  common  influence,  which  arises  out 
of  an  infinite  combination  of  circum- 
stances belonging  to  the  times   in 


which  they  live,  tboUffh  each  is  in  a 
degree  the  author  of  the  very  in- 
fluence by  which  he  is  thus  pervaded. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  age  of  Pericles — the  Italian 
revivers  of  ancient  learning  —  the 
mighty  intellects  of  our  country  after 
the  Reformation — the  translators  of 
the  Bible — Shakspeare,  the  drama- 
tists of  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Lord  Bacon — ail  have  some  tinge,  as 
it  were,  of  the  same  colour  upon  their 
minds.  It  is  the  complexion  of  the 
climate.  Again ;  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  original  of  every  thought 
in  some  previous  original.  Pope  has 
sketched  such  a  critic,  who 

**  With  bis  own  tongue  still  ediBes  bis 

ears, 
Aud  always  Hst'mng  to  himself  appears  ; 
All,  books  be  reads,  and  all  be  reads, 

assails. 
From  Dryden's  fobles  down  to  Durfey's 

tales ; 
Witb  him  most  authors  steal  tlieir  works 

or  buy ; 
Garth  did  not  write  bis  own  DupinsaryJ'* 

None  of  these  objections  apply  to 
the  case  of  Chalmers.  His  marble 
evidently  came  out  of  the  mine  of 
Bacon ;  it  is  a  noble  block,  and  has 
the  true  vein :  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  has  hewn  out  of  it  a  statue 
that  may  well  stand  in  the  temple  of 
Fame.  But  though  we  have  thus 
carried  the  divine  up  to  the  philo- 
sopher, we  do  not  feel  assured  that 
he  did  not  sometimes  linger  for  a 
moment  with  the  poet.  And  why 
not?  since  Pope  often  imbibed  the 
true  and  exquisite  flavour  of  philo- 
sophy ;  as  for  example : — 


»  I  fancy  that  s  poet  deriyei  peculiar  pleasure  from  discoyering  the  thefts  of  a 
brother.  Thus  Byron,  in  his  Letter  on  Bowlet'  8tricturei  on  Pope,  in  making  some 
quotation  from  Dyer,  pleasantly  nods  to  t^  poetical  friend,—.*'  And  her©  a  word,  en 
pat$ant,  to  Mr.  Campbell,— 


As  yon  summits  sofV  and  fair. 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  the  cloudy  day.' 


Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed— 


'T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue  t '  " 
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"  There  is  foond  in  e^ery  thing  t 
double  nature  of  good  :  the  one,  as  erery 
thing  is  a  total  or  substance  in  itself;  the 
other,  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a 
great  body ;  whereof  the  latter  is  in  de- 
pee  the  greater  and  the  worthier,  because 
It  tendeth  to  the  conserration  of  a  more 
general  form*" 


POPt. 

"  Man,  like  the  gen^roos  Tine,  sojiportid 

lives. 
The  strength  be  gains  is  from  the  strengtli 

he  gives ; 
On  their  own  axis,  as  the  planets  ran, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  roood  the 

sun. 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  sool. 
And  one  regards   itself,   and   one  the 

whole." 


Upon  which  naasage,  that  very  dense 
apprentice  of  the  law,  Owen  RuflP- 
head  (how  diflPerent  from  your  own 
Morgan !),  thus  soliloquises : — 

"  The  poet  has  here,  with  a  peculiar 
skill  and  felicity,  contrived  that  tue  same 
ornaments  which  embellish  his  verse 
should  strengthen  his  argument.  These 
beautiful  and  sublime  similes  afford  the 
most  apt  and  powerful  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  which  he  would 
imprint  on  the  reader's  mind,  namely, 
that  self-love  and  social  are  the  same." 

But  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
making  the  poet  his  own  annotator, 
in  an  anecdote  of  good  old  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  who  said  to  him,  one 
day,  **Alas,  I  have  nothing  to  do 


CHALMERS. 

'*  But  how  soon  do  we  arrive  at  the 
limit  of  possible  investigation,  beyond 
which,  if  we  attempt  to  go,  we  lose  our- 
selves among  the  depths  and  obscurities 
of  the  region  that  is  unknown  !  Observa- 
tion may  conduct  us  a  certain  length 
backwards  in  the  train  of  causes  and 
effects  ;  but,  after  having  done  its  utter- 
most, we  feel  that,  above  and  beyond  its 
lofiiest  place  of  ascent,  there  are  still 
higher  steps  in  the  train,  which  we  vainly 
try  to  reach,  and  find  them  inaccessible. 
Like  the  upper  part  of  a  chain,  a  few  of 
whose  closing  links  are  all  that  is  visible 
to  us,  the  remoter  causes  may  be  directly 
appended  to  the  throne,  and  at  all  times 
subject  to  the  instant  pleasure  of  a  prayer- 
hearing  God." 


hut  to  die  f  I  am  a  poor  indiTidual, 
no  creature  to  wish  or  to  fear  for  my 
life  or  death ;  it  is  the  only  reason  1 
have  to  repent  heing  a  single  man. 
Now  I  grow  old,  I  am  like  a  tree 
without  a  prop,  and  without  yonng 
trees  to  grow  round  me  for  com- 
pany or  defence.**  There,  gentlemen 
editors  of  Pope,  remember  this  for 
your  notes  f 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  preacher  might 
occasionally  call  at  this  poetical  hiuf- 
way  house,  in  quest  of  some  whole- 
some refreshment.  And  accordingly 
a  part  of  the  sermon  (1  Pet  iii.  3, 4) 
has  a  smack  of  Pope  about  the 
lips: — 


POPE. 

*'  He  who  through  vast  immensity  can 

pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  uni- 
verse, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  nins, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  Being  peoples  every  suir. 
May  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we 

are; 
But  of  this  frame,  the  bearing  and  tlie  ties. 
The  strong  connexions,  nice  dependencies, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Look'd  through  ?  or  can  a  part  sustain  the 

whole  T 
Is  the  great  chain  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn,  supports,  upheld  by  God  or 
thee  r* 


*  So  likewise  in  another  place  {Euay  on  Man,  ep,  iii.)  :— 

"  Look  round  our  world,  behold  the  chain  of  Love, 
Combining  all  below  and  all  above. 
•  *  •  •  ■ 

Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 
One  all -ex  tending,  all-preservine  soul ; 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 
Made  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  served,  all  serving  ;  nothine  stands  alone  ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown." 
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What  do  you  think  of  the  chain  ? 
One  or  two  links  alike,  eh  ? 

I  haTe,  nerertheleas,  Mr.  Yobkb, 
too  high  a  respect  for  your  classical 
attainments,  not  to  shew  myself 
fimiliar  with  the  still  more  ancient 
descent  of  this  metaphorical  egres- 
sion. And  Bacon  himself  allaaes  to 
the  all^ry  of  the  old  poets,  that 
the  highest  link  of  nature's  chain 
must  needs  he  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  chair. 

And  let  me,  in  taking  leave  of  the 
little  Queen  Anne*s  man  for  the 
present,  r«»ll  to  ^ou  Scott*s  heautifVil, 
though  unconscious  imit^ion  of  a 
celebrated  passage  in  the  Essay  on 
Man: 

*'  Who  itet  with  equal  #|/e,  at  God  rfall, 
A  HERO  periih,  or  a  tparrowfall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  burl'd, 
And  now  a  bnbble  bant,  and  now  a 
world." 

The  passage  of  Scott  occurs  in  the 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  when  a  storm 
surprises  Staunton  and  Butler,  as 
tbey  are  crossing  the  Gare-loch. 
The  large  drops  ceased, — but  the 
tempest  gathered.  **  There  is  some- 
thing soknm  in  this  delay  of  the 
storm,"  said  Sir  George ;  "  it  seems 
as  if  it  suspended  its  peal,  till  it 
solemnised  some  important  event  in 
the  world  below."  "  Alas ! "  replied 
Butler,  "what  are  we,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  should  correspond  in  their 
march  with  our  ephemeral  deeds  or 
lufierings!  The  clouds  will  burst, 
when  surcharged  with  the  electric 
fluid,  whether  a  goat  is  faJOing  at  that 
vutaxtfrom  the  cUffs  of  Arran,  or  a 
hero  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle 
he  has  won."    Is  not  this  fine  ? 

Few  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Yoeke, 
require  to  be  instructed  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  that  style  in  which  Chal- 
mers is  accustoxned  to  clothe  his 
teaching.  He  had  undoubtedly 
formed  it  long  before  Whately  wrote 
hb  Rhetoric;  yet  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  preacher  is  precisely  that  re- 
commended by  the  critic.  A  mis- 
cellaneous audience  is  to  be  interested, 
detained,  and  impressed.  How  is 
this  result  to  be  accomplished  ?  A 
cloee  argument  cannot  be  followed 
by  the  hearers :  some  want  the  abi- 
lity ;  more,  the  disposition.  If  you 
are  too  concise,  you  become  obscure ; 
if  too  expansive,  you  become  tedious. 
The  alternative   is  repetition ;   not 


verbal,  but  intellectual ;  not  of  lan- 
guage, but  of  sentiment.  The  same 
thought  or  argument  may  be  repro- 
duced in  different  shapes,  each  and 
all  enlarging  the  sense  and  alluring 
the  curiosity.  However  the  paths 
wind,  they  must  meet  at  the  top  of 
the  hill;  and  the  scene  to  be  sur- 
veved  from  the  summit  must  be  one. 
Of  this  manner,  Cicero  among  the 
ancients,  and  Burke  amon^  the  mo- 
dems, offer  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
emplifications. Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  English  orator  wanted 
the  discretion  of  his  Latin  prede- 
cessor, since  there  was  a  certain  truth 
in  the  well-known  retort  of  Wilkes, 
that  though  the  Venus  of  Burke, 
like  the  Venus  of  Phidias,  occasion- 
ally breathed  of  roses,  she  sometimes 
also  resembled  the  Venus  of  whisky. 
To  return,  however,  I  have  said 
that  the  repetitions  must  not  be 
verbal ;  "  but  what  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  appropriate,  may  be  re- 
peated in  metapnorical  terms.  It 
being  in  the  broadest  sense  trne 
that  the  ornaments  of  imagery,  espe- 
cially the  metaphor,  is,  even  to  the 
most  illiterate  hearer,  often  the 
clearest  mode  of  expression  that  can 
be  adopted."  And  this  is  the  rhe- 
toric of  Chalmers,  of  whom,  Mr. 
YoBK£,  a  future  opportunity  may 
enable  me  to  speak  more  at  large. 
In  all  his  diffuseness  there  is  a  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  The  golden 
chain  is  beaten  extremely  fine ;  you 
think  that  it  will  break  every  mo- 
ment, but  it  holds.  In  modern 
writers  this  is  not  commonly  the  case. 
Coleridge  has  remarked,  that  while 
the  shortness  and  ease  of  the  sentence 
cause  it  to  be  readily  understood, 
the  want  of  intellectual  connexion 
prevents  it  from  being  remembered. 
The  robe  is  smart  and  glittering,  but 
it  should  have  a  few  hooks  and  eyes 
to  keep  it  together.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  this  pre- 
sentation of  an  argument  under  dif- 
ferent images  is  to  be  effected 
without  extreme  difficulty.  Gibbon 
described  Hurd  as  being  clouded  with 
obscure  metaphors.  The  phrase  is  a 
happy  one.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed, 
to  find  one  dear  on  all  sides. 
Johnson  himself  often  failed.  Take 
an  example  from  one  of  his  least- 
known  compositions — the  pamphlet 
on  Falkland  s  Islands.  In  occurs  in 
his  brillmnt  sketch  of  Junius,  cer- 
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tainly  one  of  his  finest  efiforts  of 
indignant  critidsm.  lie  regards  him 
as  an  unusnal  phenomenon,  which 
had  been  looked  np  to  with  vary- 
ing sensations  of  wonder  and  terror — 
both  transitory  passions.  "  He  will 
soon  be  more  closely  viewed,  or  more 
attentively  examined ;  and  what  folly 
has  taken  for  a  comet,  that  from  its 
flaming  hair  shook  pestilence  and 
war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor,  formed  by  the  vapours  of 
pntrefVing  democracy,  and  kindled 
into  flame  by  the  effervescence  of 
interest  struggling  with  conviction, 
which,  after  plunging  its  followers 
into  a  bog,  will  leave  us,  inquiring 
why  we  regard  it."  Here  you  see 
the  "  effervescence,'*  by  changing  the 
image,  mutilates  and  ruins  it  Com- 
pare with  Johnson  a  singular  speci- 
men from  a  very  different  writer — 
Locke,  It  comes  from  his  Thoughts 
an  EdueatiMi^  which  Johnson  coupled 
with  I^Iilton's,  as  giving  an  imprac- 
ticable plan,  and  one  injurious  to  the 
cause  itself.  Locke  has  been  insist- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  imparting  to 
the  young  some  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  it  really  is,  before  they  come 
fully  Avithin  reach  of  its  dangers. 
He  combats  the  objection  that  "to 
discover  to  a  young  man  the  vices  of 
an  age  is  to  teacn  them  to  him.** 
Tou  cannot  keep  him  ignorant  if  you 
would.  "The  longer  he  is  hood- 
winked, the  more  perilous  his  situ- 
ation when  he  conies  abroad  into 
open  daytight.  And  an  old  boy,  at 
his  first  appearance,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  his  ivy-bush  about  him, 
18  sure  to  draw  on  him  the  eyes  and 
chirping  of  the  whole  town  voleiy ; 
amongst  which  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  birds  of  prey,  that 
will  presently  be  on  the  wmg  for 
him.**—  Works,  t.  viii.  83,  1824.  Vo- 
kry,  you  know,  is  the  old  word  for 
^flk^ht  of  birds.  There  is  some^ing 
extremely  amusing  in  the  odd  cor- 
rectness of  this  comparison,  which 
appean  to  be  true  in  everv  particular. 
1  will  only  now  add  to  these  poetical 
reminiscences  a  passa|;e  from  the 
Modoc  of  Southey,  which  my  friend 
James  Mont^mery  considers  the 
noblest  narrative  poem  in  the  English 
language,  after  Paradise  Zorfandthe 
Fairie  Queene,  I  want  you  to  com- 
pare the  following  Imes  with  the 
passage  in  Chalmers*  sermon,  on  the 
ranity  of  ambition  («  O  that  I  had 


the  wings  of  a  <fope,"  Ac.)»  ''^hcre  this 
very  image  of  the  happy  tslmd  float- 
inff  by  is  most  beautinuly  introduced. 
I  do  not  remember  the  relative  chro- 
nology of  the  poem  and  the  aermoo; 
but  read  the  verses,  and  then  turn  to 
the  prose,  if  you  have  the  book ;  if 
not,  make  our  fHend  Nickisson  give 
it  to  you :  — 

**  When  aveiuDg  eame,  towanl  the  edo- 

ioff  shore 
I  and  CadfrtUor  walk'd  together  forth ; 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  sbcme  the  west ; 
Bat  hrighter  lay  the  ocean  flood  below, 
The  bumish'd  silver  sea  that  heaved  tod 

flashed 
Its  restless  rays  intolerably  bright — 
'  PriDce/  qaoth  Cadwellor,   '  thoa  but 

rode  the  waves. 
Id  triumph,  when  th*  invader  felt  thiae 

arm, 
O,  what  a  Dobler  coDqueat  might  be  woo 
There — upon  that  wide  fiekL'    •  VVhii 

meanest  thou  V 
I  cried.    *  That  yonder  waters  are  not 

spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impassable; 
That  thou  should'st  rule  the  elements ; 

that  there. 
May  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  dure, 
Some  resting'plaee  for  peace.    Oh !  that 

my  soul 
Could  sehe  the  wing$  rf  morning;  soob 

would  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yoader 

sun 
Now  speeds  to  dawn  in  glory." 

There  is,  indeed,  one  celebnted 
preacher  of  a  former  time,  whom  yoa 
would  sit  down  to  illustrate  almost 
as  you  would  Milton.  Over  whrt 
Greek  or  Latin  soil  did  he  not  drive 
his  laurelled  plough  P — ^what  paintrf 
butterfly  of  Mmcy,  among  the  hum- 
blest versifiers,  escaped  the  cast  of 
his  net  ?  I  spc»k  of^  Bishop  Tsfhff- 
He  is  not,  indeed,  safe  from  MiltoB*fl 
bitter  complaint  of  paroxysms  of  eitt- 
tiotts,  pampered  metaphors,  or  ap^ 
rismii^pedantrv.  Yet  how  he  1^ 
them  all  up  with  his  flame  of  inspbt* 
tion !  But  no  commentator  has  ever 
pointed  out  that  the  most  beautlAil 
thought  in  one  of  hni  sermons  is  bor* 
rowed  from  a  Persian  poet— /flj^- 
The  passage  occurs  in  a  descrip(i<^ 
of  the  ma^ifloence  of  the  Dei^i 
who,  according  to  the  translator,— 

_"  Made  mirrors  of  the  atoms  of  tbe 

world, 
And  tbrew  a  reflection  from  bis  own  i^ 

upon  every  atom.*' 
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Mr.  Newman  has  very  happily 
introdoeed  a  frimilar  image  into  one 
of  his  recent  discourses,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  world  before 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  says, 
**The  rays  of  his  glory  were  scat- 
tered through  the  world.  One  state 
dT  life  had  some  of  them ;  another, 
others.  The  world  was  like  scmie 
ftir  mirror,  broken  in  pieces,  and 
giring  back  no  one  uniform  image 
of  its  Maker.  But  he  came  to  com- 
bine what  was  dissipated,  to  recall 
what  was  shattered  in  himself.^ 

It  is  not  probable  that  Taylor 
knew  the  works  of  Jami,  or  could 


have  read  them  if  he  did ;  he  may 
have  encountered  the  thought  in  one 
of  his  remote  pilgrimages  of  study ; 
just  as  we  know  that  he  discovered 
the  beautiful  apolo^e  of  the  Per- 
sian Saadi,  in  a  Latin  history  of  the 
Jews,  by  C^ntius.  The  story  is  con- 
tained in  the  Boston,  Saadi  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Gentius,  who 
was  a  good  oriental  scholar,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Saadi*s  Ovkstati, 
or  Rose  6^r(/eii,tells  this  famous  story, 
in  its  threefold  shape ;  you  may,  pro- 
bably, wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
procuring  Persian  types,  so  I  give 
you  an  English  copy : — 


&AADI. 

Corrtetid  Version,  by  Lord 
Teignmouth. 
*^  I  have  heard  that  once 
doriiig  a  whole  week  no 
trtreller  came  to  the  hos- 
pitable   dwelliDe    of  the 
friend  of  God ;  whose  ami- 
«ble  natore  led  him  to  ob- 
■erre  it  as  a  rule,  not  to 
Mt  in  the  morniog,  unless 
some  needy  peraoo  arrived 
from  a  joomey.    He  went 
oat  and  turned  his  eyes 
towards  every  place.    He 
viewed  the  valley  on  all 
lidet,  and,  behold  in  the 
detert,  a  solitary  roan  re- 
sembling tbe  willow,  whose 
bead    and    beard     were 
whitened  with   the  snow 
sf  a^e.      To    encourage 
him  he  called  him/rknd ; 
»d,  agreeably  to  theroaa. 
ners  of  the    munificent, 
gave  luM   an    invitation, 
^f^t    *0b,    apple    of 
nine  eye,  perforn  an  act 
of  courtesy  by  becoming 
^J  guest  V   He  assented, 
arose,  and  stepped  forward 
readily,  for  htf  knew  the 
^ndditpositioa  of  his  host 
(«»   whom    be   peace!). 
the  associates  of  Abra- 
ham's hospitable  dwelling 
Mslad  the  old  man  with 
reapect.    The  table  was 
ordsted  to  be  spread,  and 
tbe  company  placed  them- 
•elves  around,  when  the 
Msetnbly  began  to  utter, 
'  In  the  name  of  God'  (or 
to  say  grace)  *.  and  not  a 
word  W1W  heard  to  pro. 
c^  from  the  old  man, 
Ahnhma  addrcascd  him 
«a  luch  words  as  those  :^ 


PARAPHRASED  BY  GENTIUS. 

"  Ulustre  tradit  nobil- 
issimus  autor  Sad  us  vene« 
randm  antiqoitatis  exero- 
pluro,  Abrahamum  petriar- 
cham,  hospitalitatis  gloria 
celebratum,  vix  sibi  felix 
fanstumque  credidisseboa- 
pitium,  nisi  externum  ali- 
quem,  tauquam  aliquod 
presidium  domi,  ezcep« 
isset  hospitem,  quem  onmi 
officiorum  genere  coleret. 
Aliquando,  cum  hospitem 
domi  non  haberet,  fohs 
eum  quauiturus  campes* 
tria  petiit.  Forte  virum 
quemdara,  senectute  gra* 
vem,  itinere  fessum,  sub 
arbore  recumbentem  con- 
spicit.  Quem  comiter  ex- 
ceptum,  domum  hospitem 
dedocit,  et  omni  officio 
colit.  Cum  ccenam  apposi- 
tam  Abrahamus  et  familia 
igus  a  precibus  auspica* 
reotur,  senex  manum  ad 
cibum  prolendit,  nullo 
religioais  aut  pietalis  aus- 
picio  usus.  Quo  viso, 
Abrahamus  eum  ita  affa- 
tur :  '  Me  Senex,  vix  decet 
camitiem  tuam  sine  pnevia 
Nnminis  veneratione  ci- 
bum sunaere.'  Ad  qom 
senex  :  '  Ego  ignioola 
sum,  istiosmodi  morum 
ignarus  ;  nostri  enim  ma- 
jores  nuUam  talem  roe 
docuere  pietatero.*  Ad 
quam  vocem  horresoens 
Abrahamus  rem  sibi  cum 
ignioola  profane  et  n  coena 
remotum,  ut  sui  consortii 
pestem  et  reli  gionis  bostem , 
domo  ejicit,  sed,  ecoe ! 
Sammus  Dens  Abraha* 
muaa  statim  mooet, '  Quid 


nv  TiYLon. 
**I  end  with  a  story 
which  I  find  in  the  Jews' 
books.  When  Abraham 
sat  at  his  tent-door,  ac- 
cording  to  his  custom, 
waiting  to  entertain  stran- 
gers, he  espied  an  old  man 
stooping  and  leaning  on 
his  Stan,  weary  with  age 
and  travel,  coming  to. 
wards  him,  who  was  a 
hundred  years  of  age.  He 
received  hiro  kindly,  wash, 
ed  his  feet,  proviaed  sup- 
per, caused  him  to  sit 
down  ;  but  observiug  that 
the  old  man  ate,  and  pray, 
ed  not,  nor  begged  for  a 
blessing  on  his  meat,  he 
asked  him  why  be  did  not 
worshio  the  God  of  ilea. 
Ten.  The  old  man  told 
him  that  he  worshipped 
the  fire  only,  and  worship, 
ped  no  other  God.  At 
which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angry, 
that  he  thrust  the  old  man 
out  of  his  tent,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  all  the  evils 
of  the  night,  and  unguard- 
ed condition.  When  the 
old  man  was  gone  God 
called  to  Abraham,  and 
asked  him  where  the  stran- 
ger was  1  He  replied,  *  I 
thrust  htm  away,  because 
he  did  not  worship  thee.' 
God  answered  him,  '  I 
have  suffered  him  these 
hundred  years,  although 
he  dishonoured  me ;  and 
conldest  not  thou  euduro 
him  one  night,  when  he 
gare  thee  no  trouble  V 
Upon  this,  saiththe  story, 
Abrabamietched  himbaok 
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« Oh,  elder  stricken  in 
yetrs!  thou  sppearest  not 
to  me  in  faith  and  seal, 
like  other  aged  ones,  for 
is  it  not  an  obligatory  law 
to  invoke,  at  the  time  of 
eating  your  daily  meal, 
that  Dirine  Proridence, 
from  whence  it  is  deriredV 
He  replied,  *  I  practise 
no  rite  which  I  hare  not 
heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire!'  The 
good  omened  prophet  dis* 
covered  this  vitiated  old 
man  to  be  a  Gaeber ; 
and  finding  him  an  alien 
to  the  faith,  drove  him 
away  in  miserable  plight, 
..the  polluted  being  re- 
jected DT  those  wb^  are 
pure.  A  voice  from  the 
Glorious  and  Omnipotent 
God  was  beard,  with  this 
reprehension,  'Oh,  friend, 
I  have  supported  him 
through  a  life  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  thou  hast  con- 
ceived an  abhorrence  of 
him  all  at  once  !  If  a  man 
pay  adoration  to  fire, 
sbouldest  thou  withhold 
the  hand  of  liberality  V" 


affis,  Abrahams  ?  Itane 
viro  fecisse  te  decuitt 
Ego  isti  seni,  c|uantamvi8 
in  me  usque  ingrato,  et 
vitam  et  victnm  centum 
amplius  annos  dedi ;  tu 
homini  nee  unam  ccenam 
dare,  unumque  eum  mo- 
men  turn  ferre  potest'  Qua 
diving  voce  monitus,  A  bra- 
hamus  senem  ex  itinere 
revocatom  domamreducit, 
et  tantis  officiis,  pietate, 
el  ratione  colit,  ut  suo  ex- 
emplo  ad  veri  Nominis 
cultum  eum  perduxit.* " 


anin,  and  gave  hhn  bei* 
pitable  entertainment  aad 
wise  instruction.  Go  thoa 
aiid  do  likewise,  and  tbj 
charity  will  be  rewirded 
by  the  God  of  Ahnham." 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Taylor 
put  this  parable  to  a  much  nobler 
use  tlian  the  vrnter  from  whom  he 
borrowed  it.  Gentius  introduces  it 
into  his  dedication  of  the  translated 
Jewish  histor}^  to  conciliate  the  chief 
magistrates  and  senate  of  Hamburg. 
Taylor  brin^  it  to  point  his  argu- 
ment respecting  the  cC^^ree  of  tolera- 
tion which  men  are  to  shew  to  each 
other  in  religious  communion.  It 
occurs  in  the  last  section  xxii.  of 
his  Uberty  of  Prophetyingy  —  that 
splendid  effort  of  a  noble  mind,  teach- 
ing men,  in  the  words  of  Halhun,  *'  to 
seek  peace  in  unity  of  spirit,  rather 
than  of  belief;  and,  instead  of  ex- 
tinguishing dissent,  to  take  away  its 
sting  by  charity,  and  by  a  sense  of 
human  &llibility.**  He  earnestly  en- 
forces the  necessity,  the  duty,  of 
leaving  things  disputable  to  the  final 
judgment  of  Him  who  cannot  err; 
*'*'  and  if  God  be  not  anery  with  men, 
for  being  invariably  ficeived,  why 
should  men  be  angry  one  at  an« 
other  ?  *'  With  refl»rd  to  Franklin's 
alleged  pillage  of  this  story,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  he  is  not  asserted,  nor 


can  be  proved  to  have  produced  it  as 
his  own.  Sidney  Smith  thought  that 
he  mi^ht  have  met  with  it  in  some 
magazme,  without  Taylor's  name. 
But  Heber  remarks,  that  Kainws  re- 
ceived it  as  the  composition  ^^^^^^ 
lin ;  that  it  is  so  given  in  his  colkctw 
works;  and  he  adds,  that  with  all 
Franklin's  abilities  and  amiable  qua- 
lities,  there  was  a  degree  of  quackeiy 
in  his  character,  which  in  this  in- 
stance, as  well  as  in  that  of  his  pro- 
fessional epitaph  upon  himself,  os^ 
made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft 
more  readily  received  in  hw  <**» 
than  it  would  have  been  against  most 
other  men  of  equal  eminence.  Hal- 
lam  says,  that  Franklin  *'  rather  un- 
handsomely appropriated  this  sW 
to  hUnseir*  I  think  it  was  rtdher- 
And,  while  I  am  thus  talking  abont 
toleration  and  kindness,  let  me  ^' 
mind  you  of  a  charming  sentiment 
of  the  good  Leighton,  also  taken  out 
of  the  Hebrew  books:— The  Jej's 
would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the 
smallest  piece  of  paper  in  their  ifay» 
but  took  It  up ;  for  possibly,  said  they, 
the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it.  Ap- 
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jiy  it  to  men— trample  not  on  any : 
there  maj  be  some  work  of  grace 
that  thou  knowcst  not  of.  The  name 
of  God  maj  be  written  on  that  soul 
thou  treadest  on.  ' 

Nay,  since  rare  Ben  Jonson  has 
told  us,  that  the  reward  of  a  scholar 
B  oftoi  well  paid  in  the  praise  of 
haTiiig[  quoted  an  author  well,  let 
me  give  you  a  passage  of  like 
beauty  from  Lightfoot,  and  another 
fjTom  the  admirable  Thomas  Fuller. 
You,  Mr.  YoBKs,  who  know  every 
thing,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  Lig^tlbot,  one  of  the  eminent 
schotars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  very  eloquent,  as  well  as  * 
learned  man.  But  his  oriental  eru- 
dition has  somewhat  blinded  the  eye 
of  his  readers  to  his  native  eloquence. 
Bead  this  noble  passage :  you  will 
find  it  in  his  works,  t.  vi.  155  (Ed. 
Rtman):— 

"A  deadlier  hate  could  not  be  be- 
twixt man  and  man,  than  was  of  the  Jew 
towards  the  Gentile . . .  and  yet  when  true 
nligion  comech  in,  and  seizeth  both  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  bate  is  forgot- 
ten, the  feod  is  gone,  and  the  deadly  eoe- 
Ban  are  the  nearest  friends.  Much  like 
v  it  is  reported  concerning  Cairo,  in 
^mt,  that  if  the  plague  ra^e  never  so 
aach  oremigfaf,  tlwt  they  die  by  thou- 
sands, yet,  if  the  river  Nilus  come  flowinz 
in  the  next  day,  the  mortality  ceaseth,  and 
tlm  dieth  not  one :  even  so  it  is  with  re- 
ligion :  be  there  never  so  much  bitterness 
and  heart-burning  betwixt  men  and  men, 
aever  ao  much  contention  between  neigh- 
bor and  neighbour,  if  the  power  of  reli-, 
gion  do  bat  once  flow  in  and  seize  them 
both,  the  plague  is  ceased,  the  malignity 
is  gone,"  &c. 

And  compare  it  with  Fuller's  af- 
ftctipg  fiuewell  to  Heylin,  at  the  con- 
duaion  of  the  appeal  of  Injured  Inno- 
ottice.  He  reminds  him  that,  in  he- 
nkhy,  two  UonceU  rampant  endorsed 
are  emblems  of  two  valiant  men 
ineeting  in  the  field,  but  either  by 
their  prince  forbidden  to  fight,  or 
departing  on  terms  of  equality  agreed 
on  between  themselves.  Back  to  back, 
neither  conquering  nor  conquered, 
they  leave  the  arena. 

/"Ii^  like  manner,"  exclaims  Fuller,  to 
bis  antagonist,  "  I  know  you  disdain  to 
>IW  ne  equal  in  this  controversy  be- 
tween as,  and  I  will  not  allow  you  my 
nperior.  To  prevent  future  trouble,  let 
H  be  a  drawn  baUle,  and  let  both  of  ua 
ibwiiid  in  our  own  sense,  severally  per. 


snaded  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
written.  I'hus  parting,  and  going  out 
back  to  back— neither  preceding  the  other 
— I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  face  to 
face,  hereafter.'* 

You  will,  doubtless,  thank  me  for 
these  passages,  Mr.  Yoek£  ;  because 
you  have  a  svmpathy  both  with  the 
subject  and  the  amusement,  having 
oft^,  though  with  far  happier  re- 
turns,— 

"  Ventured  to  explore 
Dim  shades  for  relics  upon  Lethe's  shore. 
Cast  up  at  random  by  the  sullen  wave." 

Byron  used  to  say  that  he  had 
read  the  Waverly  novels  fitly  times ; 
a  friend  of  my  own  has  given  to  the 
Paradise  Lost  one  himdred  perusals, 
declaring  that  each  has  discovered  to 
him  some  beauty  unperceived  before. 
This  is  the  way  m  which  gp'eat  paint- 
ers and  authors  grow  up ;  a  few  pic- 
tures, a  few  books,  form  their  con- 
stant study.  "  It  is  not  the  super- 
fidal  tillage  of  a  larjge  and  unwieldy 
track  of  land,  but  it  is  the  deep  and 
reiterated  ploughing  of  the  manage- 
able estate  which  produces  the  rich 
harvest."  With  intellectual  latifundm 
you  have  nothing  to  do.  **  Laudato 
mgentia  rura,  exiguum  colito/*  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  carrying  a  deli- 
cious Claude  with  him  in  all  his 
excursions,  is  no  bad  type  of  a  true 
student.  All  ^reat  works  are  com- 
posed with  this  view.  You  know 
nothing  of  them  fh>m  a  first  or 
second  inspection.  The  spirits  that 
inhabit  them  drop  their  mantles  only 
by  degrees,  fold  after  fold.  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  difiiculty  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sewell.  "A  book  cannot 
speak;  it  cannot  answer  interrogs- 
tives ;  it  cannot  rebuke  presumntion  ; 
it  lies  powerless  in  our  hands;  it 
rouses  no  shame  by  its  presence ;  it 
stimulates  no  industry."  Why,  these 
are  the  very  things  which  it  does. 
With  regara  to  modem  books,  you 
cannot  read  them  a  second  time. 
There  is  a  story  in  Plutarch  of  a 

Serson,  who,  having  a  spjeech  to 
eliver,  applied  to  an  oratorical  pro- 
fessor to  mmish  him  with  the  ha- 
rangue. A  first  perusal  satisfied  the 
client  very  well,  and  he  went  home 
in  excellent  spirits.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  came  back,  with  the 
speech  in  his  hand,  and  a  very  thick 
doud  upon  his  countenance.    **  Sir,** 
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said  he  to  his  profeanonal  adviser, 
*''  at  the  first  or  second  reading  1  liked 
this  oration  very  well,  but  I  am  now 
quite  of  another  mind, — to  say  the 
truth,  I  loathe  it  heartUy."  "  Well,** 
said  the  orator,  not  at  all  discom- 
posed, **how  often  do  you  mean  to 
speak  it — more  than  once  ?  "  **  No," 
replied  the  disconsolate  candidate  for 
reputation,  "  only  once.*'  "  Go  your 
way,  then,**  answered  the  rhetorician ; 
**  they  will  like  it  as  well  as  yon  did 
for  a  first  time,  I  warrant  you.** 
And  so  it  is  with  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  it  is  only 
for  once. 

Thus,  dear  Mr.  Yobks,  have  I 
been  seeking  to  make  sunshine  in 
these  shady  summer -paths.  You 
have  not  forgotten  the  elegant  re- 
mark of  Addison,  "When  all  na- 
ture wears  a  lowering  countenance, 
I  withdraw  myself  into  the  visionary 
worlds  of  art,  where  I  meet  with 
shining  landscapes,  gilded  triumphs, 
beautiful  faces,  and  all  those  other 
objects  that  fill  the  mind  with  gay 
ideas.*'  Is  it  not  good  to  follow  Ins 
example  ?  I  speak  from  experience. 
£very  little  incident,  every  slight 
circimistance,  affords  me  food,  not 
only  for  reflection,  but  even  for  em- 
bellishment. Believe  me,  the  pen  is 
a  capital  sling ;  the  dismallest  after- 
noon, giant  as  he  is  to  the  idle  man, 
is  compelled  to  give  in.  His  fore- 
head can*t  keep  out  the  stone.  Down 
he  goes.    The  pen  is  the  res,!  Goliah. 

But  while  I  write,  the  sun  bret^ 
out,  and  the  trees  begin  to  glimmer 
with  that  shadowy  light  in  t^ 
boughs,  which  Uovdtt  says  scarce 
any  painters  or  poets  have  noticed, 
as  one  of  the  charms  of  this  month. 
I  have  ample  opportunities  of  making 
these  observations,  and  if  I  had  time, 
or  could  find  room  in  this  sheet,  I 
might  send  you  a  pretty  sketch  of 


my  abode  and  its  siurrouniikig  scenery. 
I  might,  like  yoor  old  contribolor, 
Kogers,  describe  my  villa,  its  eitmi- 
tion,  its  few  apartments,  its  casti 
from  the  antique, — 

**  The  ftbeltof'd  gale  that  opeos  to  dj 

field. 
And  the  wliite  front  through  mingUog 

elms  revealed." 

But  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  since 
you  will  find  a  picture  complete 
drawn  to  your  hand  by  Wordsworth, 
in  his  thirty-second  sonnet,  where  he 
describes  *^A  Parsonage  in  Oxford* 
shire,**  probably  the  very  one  in 
which  I  am  writing ;  so  look  at  it,^ 

**  Where  holy  ground  begins,  uuhallow'd 
ends, 
Is  mark'd  by  no  distinguishable  line; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  inter- 
twine ; 
And  wheresoe*er  the  staaling   Cootstsp 

tends, 
Garden,  and  that  Domain,  where  Kin* 
dred,  Friends, 
And   Neighbours  rest  together,  here 

confound 
Their  several  features,  mingled  Uke  the 
sound 
Of  many  waters,  or  as  OTening  blends 
With  shady  night.    Sod  airs  Iron  shrub 
and  flow*r 
Waft  fragrant  greetings  to  each  silent^ 
grave ;  ^ 

And  while  thoss   lofty  poplars  gently 

wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes 

a  sky. 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  Eternity, 
To  saints  accorded   in    their   mortal 
hour." 

Isn*t  it  pleasant  ?  Whv  not  come 
and  smooth  your  wings  here  ibr  a 
week? 

Brieve  me  always,  de^r  Sir,  yours 
sincerely,  M.  A. 
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A  BUACE  OF  WORTHIES. 

I.   THE  MOST  HONEST  MA9  OF  FBANCE  AND  HAVABEE. 
U.  TiDB  MOST  POLITE  MAN  OF  FRANCE  AND  MAVABRE. 


I.   GA86I0M,  THE  HONEST  MAN. 


DrfiiNG  the  administrations  of  both 
the  Cardinals  Kichelieu  and  Maza- 
rin  France  was  remarkable  for  the 
general  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
society.  Kings  shamelessly  paraded 
their  numerous  mistresses  before  the 
public  eye;  queens  were  lovers  of 
political  intrigue ;  and,  to  carry  out 
tlieir  purposes,  employed  instruments, 
both  male  and  &male,  who  never 
stickled  at  morality,  religion,  or  even 
propriety  of  demeanour.  Ministers 
were  public  robbers — witness  the 
wealth  of  Richelieu;  the  dying 
avowals  of  Mazarin  to  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  enormous  deficiency  in  the  Ex- 
chequer caused  by  the  madly  reck- 
less career  of  the  hcentious  Saunterre 
and  Fouquct.  Courtiers,  judges, 
generals,  and  tbose  of  the  highest 
order ;  the  most  distinguished  ladies 
of  the  court ;  the  servants  of  the 
State  in  every  department;  even 
anibassadors,  were  equally  venal. 
Every  man  had  hb  price,  and  every 
woman  also.  At  such  a  time  it  is 
delighted  to  meet  with  anything 
approaching  to  purity  of  character. 
We  have  l^en  at  considerable  pains 
in  hunting  for  some  examples  during 
that  peri(W  in  which  the  negation  of 
all  vutue  is  so  strikingly  exemplified, 
and  connder  ourselves  fortunate  in 
having  discovered  two ;  afforded  by 
persons  who,  though  very  eccentric 
m  their  habits,  and  the  cause  of  much 
amusement  to  their  contemporaries 
for  their  oddities,  are  nevertheless  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
posterity.  The  one  was  a  soldier, 
the  other  was  a  courtier ;  but  each, 
amid  all  his  laughable  extravagance 
of  demeanour,  preserved  undeviat- 
mgly  the  straignt  ^ath  of  honour. 
We  allude  to  Grassion,  marshal  of 
France,  and  the  Due  de  Coilin.  The 
former  was  emphatically  pronounced 
by  Cardinal  Kichelieu  as  the  most 
honest  and  honourable  man  of  his 
century  in  the  whole  range  of  France 
Md  Navarre;   the  latter,    on  the 


fiat  of  Louis  XTV.,  which  fiat  was 
confirmed  by  society  at  large,  was 
declared  the  most  polite  of  men 
amonff  even  that  nation,  so  cele- 
brated, in  all  ages,  and  throughout 
all  the  grades  of  its  population,  for 
its  i)olitencss.  We  first  turn  to 
Gassion  the  Honest. 

Jean  de  Gassion  was  the  son  of 
the  President  of  Pan.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  on  this  occasion  his  father  said 
gravely  to  him : — 

"  My  son  Jean,  you  have  studied 
hard  and  are  a  good  scholar— indeed, 
I  may  say,  that  as  far  as  Latin  goes 
there  is  not  your  match  in  the  wnole 
province ;  and  although  you  are  only 
my  third  son,  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  the  slightest  difference  betwjeen 
your  elder  brothers  and  yourself.'  I 
am  about  to  solicit,  on  your  behalf,  a 
situation  in  the  magistracy  of  this 
city,  and,  before  long,  I  shall  select  a 
wife  in  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

Be  it  known,  that  in  those  times, 
marriages  in  Fi-ance  took  place  at  a 
very  tender  period  in  life.  The  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Ilambouillet  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  she  was 
handed  over  in  espousals  to  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather. 
Young  men  married  wnile  yet  in 
their  teens;  and  hence  it  was  that 
they  were  early  satiated  with  the 
joys  which  matrimony  brines,  and, 
ardent  and  impetuous  and  volatile  as 
youth  generally  is,  they  heeded  little 
the  obbgations  of  the  married  state, 
and  plunged  recklessly  into  every 
kind  of  dissipation.  The  ladies,  see- 
ing the  example  before  their  eyes, 
naturally  did  the  same. 

At  the  word  marriage^  the  young 
man  fell  back  in  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, lie  could  not  have  been 
more  alarmed  had  he  heard  sentence 
pronounced  that  he  was  to  be  hanged. 

"A  wife!"  said  he,  gasping  for 
breath,  "what  should  I  do  with  a 
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wife,  sir  ?  She  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  a  fellow !  No,  sir,  I 
will,  Kfith  your  kind  pennisdon, 
never  marry ;  and  as  to  an  apjpoint- 
ment  in  the  magistracy  of  this  city, 
it  wUl  be  of  no  use— I  shall  never  be 
fit  for  anything  of  the  kind.  I  am  only 
fit  for  one  vocation,  and  that  is — 
war!" 

"  War ! "  exclaimed  the  president, 
in  corresponding  consternation ;  **  yon 
wish  then,  my  son  Jean,  to  cut  and 
slash  the  admurable  creatures  of  God 
with  a  big  sword  I  However,  it  does 
not  matter ;  since  that  is  your  deter- 
mination, you  shall  be  a  soldier. 
But  understand  well  this  one  matter, 
wbicli  I  bqg  to  impress  upon  you.  If 
you  once  become  a  soldier  in  the 
armies  of  the  king,  you  must  distin- 
guish yourself,  or  never  appear  be- 
fore me  again,  for  I  shall  certainly 
disown  you." 

Jean  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  gratitude. 
The  father  promised  to  give  him  an 
outfit  becoming  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Do  not,  sir,  put  yourself  to  a 
livre's  expense  on  my  account,"  ex- 
claimed Jean.  *'Keep  your  money 
for  my  brothers,  whom  you  must 
needs  establish  in  the  world.  In  six 
months  I  shall  be  killed  or  have 
made  my  way.  And,  pray,  never  say 
anything  more  about  marrii^e  or 
women ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Madame  la  Presidcnte,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  look  a  woman  in  the  face, 
so  much  does  the  sex  intimidate  me. 
With  my  face  I  shall  make  a  sorry 
gallant.  No!  I  will  imitate  the 
^reat  Duffuesclin,  and  say,  '  Putsgue 
je  stds  lamyje  veux  itre  bten  hardi.  " 

In  truth,  Jean  in  countenance  was 
anything  but  an  Adonis,  though  his 
dread  of  the  sex  made  his  fancy 
exaggerate  his  ugliness.  In  figure 
he  was  short  and  squat ;  but  it  de- 
noted a  muscular  vigour,  which  is 
not  displeasing  to  all  women  ;  thick, 
shaggy  brows  overhung  his  ey^ 
whi(m  were  quick  and  piercing ;  his 
manners  were  rough  and  blunt,  and 
his  demeanour  altogether  was  some- 
what akin  to  that  of  a  savage.  He 
was,  however,  active,  dexterous,  and 
an  excellent  horseman.  He  was 
also  of  tenacious  veracitj^ ;  he  pur- 
sued glory  with  the  avidity  of  an 
enthusiast;  the  battle-field  became 
to  him  what  the  ball-room  was  to 
the  elegant  petit  maUre^  of  Paris ;  be 


held  all  other  pursuits  of  life  in 
sovereign  contempt ;  but  even  in  that 
one  pursuit  to  which  he  had  so 
ardently  devoted  himself,  he  never 
sullied  his  fame  by  a  single  base  or 
dishonourable  act. 

The  presidents  stud  consisted  of 
a  single  one-eyed  horse — old  and 
bony — upon  which  Jean  mounted, 
his  person  furnished  with  arms  pur- 
cha^  at  Bayonne ;  his  pockets  well 
lined  with  crowns;  and  taking  a 
most  affectionate  leave  of  his  fiumly, 
he  trotted  merrily  away  amidst  their 
benedictions  and  tears.  And  well 
might  they  weep,  for  they  never 
again  beheld  Jean  de  Gassion. 

The  first  part  of  Jean*s  journey 
was  anything  but  lucky.  His  old 
horse  med  of  grief  immediately  on 
leaving  its  native  province  of  Eieam, 
which  it  had  never  before  quitted; 
and  a  couple  of  rascals  robbed  him 
of  every  thing  save  the  clothes  on  his 
back,  his  sword  and  pistols.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  he,  chuckling  and  rub- 
bing his  hands,  *^  that^s  nothing : —I 
shaH  regain  every  thing  in  my  first 
compaign." 

Ajid,  indeed,  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  the  Valteline,  that  he  was 
made  lieutenant,  and  immediately 
afterwards  obtained  a  company.  He 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Prince 
de  Rohan,  whose  eyes  he  soon  at- 
tracted as  the  bravest  and  most  intel- 
ligent of  his  officers.  Once  launched 
into  the  career  of  arms — which  ex- 
tended over  twenty  years — he  was 
not  six  months  unemployed,  unless 
when  confined  by  wounds  to  his  bed, 
and  then  he  was  restless ;  often  broke 
away  from  the  sur^ons,  and  betook 
himself  to  his  ordmary  pastime  of 
war. 

When  the  Prince  de  Bohan  had 
liccepted  peace,  Gassion  being  a  Hu- 

Suenot,  imagined  that  he  should  be 
1  received  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
so  he  offered  his  services  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  "  the  Lion  of  the  North," 
who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  Wal- 
lenstein  and  all  the  forces  of  the 
empire.  The  king  gladly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  created  for  him  a  com- 
pany of  Frenchmen,  which  under 
their  leader  became  the  best  of  the 
whole  army. 

One  day,  the  king  had  very  im- 
prudently advanced  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  enemies'  lines,  aad  saw. 
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when  too  late,  that  he  was  surrounded 
00  all  sides.  His  suite  consisted  of  a 
very  few  officers,  and  some  three 
hundred  horsemen.  The  enemy  were 
rapidly  dosing  upon  him— his  cap- 
ture was  ineTitahle. 

**  Monsiear  le  Fran^ais,*'  said  the 
royal  Swede  to  Captain  Gassion, 
**  what  do  they  do  in  your  country 
in  cases  like  this?** 

"Ride  over  them,"  answered  the 
Frenchman;  "with  your  majesty's 
permission,  I  will  clear  so  broad  a 
road  for  you,  that  you  may  pass  in 
your  royal  state  carriage." 

"  WeU,"  said  the  king,  "go  on,  we 
will  follow  you." 

Gassion  called  for  a  hundred  of 
the  horsemen,  and  charged  forth- 
with on  a  r^pment  of  Croats.  See- 
ing his  men  about  to  fire,  he  cried 
out,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  enemy, 
"Come  on,  breast  to  breast,  place 
your  barrels  against  their  very  faces 
and  singe  their  mustachios." 

The  first  squadron  of  the  enemy 
fell  back  upon  the  second,  and  the 
whole  were  in  disorder  and  conAi- 
sion.  Then  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre 
he  collected  his  men  together  into  a 
do9e  compact  body,  and  cut  his  pass- 
age through  the  Croat  regiment, 
which  was  completely  routed.  On 
the  morrow,  the  king  sent  the  French 
captain  the  brevet  of  colonel  and  a 
valuable  charger.  The  military 
rules  interdicted  to  strangers  the 
entrSe  to  tbe  council;  but  the  king 
of  Sweden,  after  each  sitting,  himself 
informed  Gassion  of  all  that  had 
transpired,  and  even  often  left  the 
board  to  ask  his  advice  during  the 
deliberation.  Gassion  was  tuways 
the  last  in  bed  and  the  first  out  of  it; 
he  made  for  himself  a  great  name, 
and  his  celebrity  reached  the  French 
capital.  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
fiimilies  of  France  wrote  to  him  for 
employment.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  iorm  the  finest  regiment  in  Europe, 
whose  marvellous  exploits  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
Gassion  was  never  known  to  fail  in  a 
single  undertaking;  and  when  he 
was  complimented  about  any  of  his 
exploits,  ne  would  answer,  "  Misfor- 
tune is  an  enemy,  and  you  must  treat 
it  like  any  other  enemy.  You  must 
meet  it  with  so  bold  a  front,  that  it 
dudl  not  diure  to  approach  you.** 

The  ardour  and  mdefatigable  acti- 

YOL.  xxxn.  no.  clxxxyui. 


vity  of  Gassiou  made  him  the  fitting 
instrument  for  any  sudden  exploit  or 
coup  de  main.  He  excelled  in  skir- 
mishes, which  he  called  morning 
affairs,  Wallenstein,  during  several 
encounters,  testified  a  high  esteem 
for  him;  and  later  circumstances 
prpved  that  Richelieu,  in  the  very 
privacy  of  his  cabinet,  had  appre- 
ciated his  worth,  and  inscribed  his 
name  in  his  secret  tablets.  As  for 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  conceived  so 
great  a  friendship  for  him,  that  whe- 
ther in  the  throng  of  battle,  or  in  the 
quietude  of  the  camp,  he  always 
wished  to  have  him  by  his  side.  He 
would  for  hours  walk  with  him, 
leaning  on  his  arm,  in  familiar  con- 
verse, and  called  the  corps  com- 
manded by  Gassion  his  piliow  regi^ 
mentt  affirming  that  he  never  slept 
so  soundly  as  when  Colonel  Gassion 
with  his  men  were  up  and  stirring. 

Colonel  Gassion  received  his  first 
wound  at  the  capture  of  Nuremberg. 
A  ball  struck  him  in  the  shoulder 
and  disabled  him.  The  king  had 
him  brought  into  the  city  to  the 
house  of  the  landgrave,  and  sent 
him  his  own  surgeon. 

There  was  a  mighty  bustle  in  the 
house  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
city,  when  the  litter  arrived  bearing 
the  wounded  body  of  the  fiunous 
Gassion.  The  bed-room  was  pre- 
pared in  haste,  and  the  heart  of  the 
Fraulein  Elsehen,  the  landgrave*s 
daughter,  was  in  a  complete  flutter. 
The  colonel  demeaned  nimself  like 
a  hero  while  undergoing;  the  opera- 
tion of  having  the  ball  extracted; 
but  his  despair  was  great  on  account 
of  the  interruption  of  service.  The 
patient  was  so  restless,  that  the  sur- 
geons declared,  that  unless  he  kept 
more  quiet,  fever  would  ensue,  and 
they  would  not  answer  for  his  life. 
The  old  landgrave  tried  to  keep  him 
calm,  but  in  vain. 

"3f<77i  DtefiT'  exclaimed  Gassion, 
trying  to  rise,  "  it  is  all  fine  talking, 
for  you  can  go  out  and  come  in  as 
your  humour  leads  you,  but  I  can- 
not support  the  notion,  that  fighting 
is  going  on  below,  and  that  I  am 
lying  here  amidst  feather-beds,  bol- 
sters, and  pillows.  Hark!  listen!  there, 
by  heaven !  go  the  great  pins.** 

He  sat  up  m  bed  with  his  hand  to 
his  ear,  to  catch  the  sounds  of  the 
conflict. 

"  Do  you  wish,  then,  to  kill  your- 
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self,  moDBicur?"  said  a  soft,  sweet 
voice ;  "  or  do  you  only  wish  to  lose 
an  arm?  I  could  never  have  thought 
that  the  hett  head  in  the  army  had 
such  little  sense.*" 

Gassion  looked  towards  the  other 
side  of  his  hed,  where  the  fresh,  fair, 
blue-eyed,  and  tender-hearted  Made- 
moiselle Elschen  was  standing.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  colonel, 
and  a  tear  had  risen  in  each, 
ready  to  drop  upon  her  beautifiil 
and  rounded  cheeks. 

**  Pray  excuse  me,**  he  said  abruptly ; 
*'  I  did  not  know  there  was  an^r  lady 
present ;  do  not  be  angry  or  grieved, 
mademinselle,  I  will  l^  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb.**  On  this  he  plunged  beneath 
the  bed-clothes  and  nid  his  head. 

^^Ala  bonne  heure^'  exclaimed  the 
landgrave,  *^your  gallantry  comes 
into  pla^  at  a  very  tmiely  season.*' 

'*  I  guilty  of  gallantry  !*'  answered 
Gassion,  raising  his  head,  and  blush- 
ing to  the  very  eyes,  **  why,  monsieur, 
I  do  not  know  even  what  gal- 
lantry is  1" 

^  Now  then,  Elschen,  since  M.  le 
Colonel  is  disposed  to  obey  you, 
command  him  to  take  repose,  and 
hand  him  that  cooling  potion.** 

€ras8ion*s  hand  trembled  as  he 
took  the  draught  from  the  young 
lady,  and  swallowing  the  contents  at 
a  smgle  mouthful,  he  plunged  into 
bed  again  like  a  man  determined  to 
go  to  sleep. 

Nothing  less  than  the  slow  j»t>- 
cess  of  cure  from  a  dangerous  wound 
could  have  familiarised  Grassion  with 
the  face  of  even  a  beautiful  flnrl. 
She  often  sat  by  his  bedside,  often 
sang  to  amuse  him  (and,  sooUi  to 
say,  she  warbled  like  a  very  night- 
ingale), often  read  to  him  amusing 
books,  to  while  away  the  time.  She 
brought  him  every  morning  news  of 
the  army's  operations,  and  this  ser- 
vice, on  her  part,  he  valued  more 
than  anjrthinff  else. 

Towa^  the  evening  of  the  fii^ 
day,  the  colonel  was  visited  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  had  only  then 
re-entered  the  city.  Grassion  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  landgrave*8  garden. 

"  WfU,  my  dear  coloneV'  said  the 
king,  "  you  have  got  a  very  pretty 
nurse ;  the  sight  |;ive8  me  a  wish  to 
be  wounded  and  smiilarly  attended.** 

*'  You  see,  sire,  that  I  am  leading 
the  life  of  a  very  milk-sop.** 


^'  But  you  are  progressinff  towtrdi 
health,  and  we  shall  soon  have  y<m 
again  among^st  us.  Are  your  pre- 
judices against  marriage  at  all 
changed  ?**  demanded  the  montrch. 

**  Not  in  the  least,  sire;  I  have 
sworn  to  die  in  your  service.  Mar- 
riage in&lliUy  spoils  a  sddier.** 

Gustavus  laujzned  and  said, "  Tbei 
I  am  nothing  of  a  sokte*,  for  I  hare 
a  wife  and  a  child.** 

*^  Oh,  sire,  I  do  not  say  so.** 

^  But  it  seems  as  if  you  thoudit 
so ;  I  would  give  sometning  if  mat 
pretty  blue-eyed  giri  comd  toni 
your  head,  and  make  jim  think  a 
little  of  love.** 

''A  beautifVil  lover,  sire,  I  should 
make,  with  my  face  like  a  bear  in  a 
passion  r 

'^  The  face  signifies  little,  moosieBr 
le  colonel;  a  kind-hearted  Germaa 
girl  seeks  for  more  solid  qualities. 
Our  camp  is  not,  thank  God,  the 
Louvre.  How  old  are  you,  my 
»eherry-lipped  little  dear?**  said  the 
king,  tunung  to  Elschen. 

^Seventeai,  sire,**  answered  the 
younff  lady,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
a  iHX>found  courtesy. 

"And  you,  colonel?** 

''  In  a  few  days  I  shaU  be  three- 
and-twenty,  sire.** 

*'  Ton  are  the  very  thing  ibr  eadi 
other,**  said  the  king,  '' the  first  ma- 
gistrate is  rich — this  is  his  only 
daughter — he  shall  bestow  her  iipoD 
you.** 

**  Your  majesty  is  patting  me  to  a 
severe  trial,*  answeml  the  cc^oneL 
'^  Mademoiselle  Elschen  is  a  charai- 
ing  little  rosebud,  nobody  can  deny 
it ;  if  any  one  did,  I  would  make  it 
a  personal  matter ;  but  I  can  not,  I 
dare  not  think  of  marriMpe,  stret 
— ^marriage  to  me  would  be  uke  per- 
petual torture  T* 

The  king  indulged  hhnself  in  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter. 

"You  will  marry  her,  Gassion, 
and  you  will  love  her.  I  ^1  wagsr 
that  yon  are  half  in  love  with  her 
already;  and  as  to  pleasii^  the 
younfi;  lady,  I  should  think  it  was 
already  done  to  the  precise  point 
What  do  you  say,  maidemois^e?** 
demanded  the  king,  as  he  patted  the 
blushing  beauty  gjently  on  the  cheek- 

"Ah,  sire,  if  it  should  be ^" 

she  stammered  and  stuck  fast 

"  You  are  afraid  to  ctmfess,  then? 
Why  he  is  the  bravest  warrior  upon 
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esrtfa.  Unl««  he  fells  a  victim  to 
\b&  yaloor,  he  will  become  the  iirst 
and  finest  soldier  of  this  age.  He  is 
my  friend,  and  I  wish  him  to  accept 
a  wife  frmn  ay  han^.  Take  the 
greatest  care  of  him,  and  force  upon 
Eim  the  part  of  a  lorer.  You  must 
tame  down  this  lion,  and  make  him 
a  domesticated  animal.  I  give  you 
ten  days  for  all  this,  and  then  we 
will  have  a  merry  weddinff /* 

There  really  seemed  to  be  a  hlush- 
inf^  match  between  the  rough,  rude 
soldier  and  the  beautiful  blue-eyed, 
roiy-cheeked  Fraulein.  His  mt^esty 
a^ain  had  his  laugh,  and  then  took 
he  dnMurture;  but  not  before  he 
had  whispered  into  the  young  girVs 
car,  "Would  you  wish  to  know  the 
sorest  way  of  winning  Grassion^s 
heart?  Speak  to  him  unceasingly  of 
the  war,  make  him  describe  his  cam- 
paigns, and  recount  his  different 
Kats.  Tell  him  that  you  love  men 
ef  his  profession,  and  that,  had  you 
a  brave  soldier  for  vonr  husband, 
you  would  not  be  jealous  were  he  to 
divide  his  love  between  his  wife  and 

The  fair  Elsehen  profited  by  the 
king's  advice.  At  her  instigation  he 
talked  of  war  and  warriors ;  m  pitched 
^nttles  and  light  skirmishes;  of 
sieges  and  bombardments;  of  the 
heitHsm  of  the  mkhty  *  Lion  of  the 
North,*  and  of  the  train  of  brave 
officers  in  his  service.  But,  a  man 
of  rttd  merit,  he  rarely  or  ever  spoke 
of  himself.  lA  such  discourse,  he 
experiexiced,  in  a  much  less  degree, 
the  tedium  of  convalescence.  He 
inwardly  acknowledged  the  charms 
of  hb  young  listener,  and  he  wished 
ber  always  at  his  sida ;  he  even  con'' 
%8ed  to  himself,  that  if  it  were  nos- 
aUe  for  him  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife,  the  little,  round,  attentive,  lan- 
goisking  Elsehen,  would  be  his 
ch<Hce.  Had  she  possessed  the  natu- 
^  finesse  of  a  Frenchwoman,  she 
woaM  have  fairly  entrapped  him, 
uid  that  with  little  difficulty,  for 
Iw  very  frequently  approached  the 
Btelting  mood.  But  she  was  as  mm* 
P^  of  heart  as  gentle  of  manner : 
she  was  a  pure  specimen  of  a  Grerman 
|irl ;  and  not  cmly  Nuremberg,  but 
^^^nnany,  possesses  many  such  per- 
fect specimens,  even  in  the  present 
day. 

Guttavus  Adolphus  was  most  de- 
Bifotu  for  Gassion^s  marriage,  since 


that,  he  thought,  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  fixing  him  in  Grermany. 
He  knew  well,  that  if  the  colonel 
joined  the  army,  a  single  and  un- 
fettered man,  his  scheme  would  prove 
abortive.  By  the  king's  directions, 
the  landgrave  withdrew  his  daughter 
i^m  Gwsion's  society  for  the  space 
of  three  whole,  long,  miserable  days, 
and  communication  was  to  be  made 
to  the  king  of  the  cokmers  behaviour 
during  the  separation.  He  had  been 
first  hdgety;  then  melancholv;  then 
fretful;  his  appetite  had  lefl  nim,  he 
could  scarcely  be  induced  to  take 
food;  he  found  fault  with  every  one 
and  every  thing;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  he  had  actually  asked 
several  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 
Mademoiselle  £lschen*s  absence.  The 
moment  appeared  favourable,  and 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  waited  on 
Gassion  by  the  desire  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

**  My  dear  colonel,"  said  the  duke, 
^  the  king  is  aware  that  you  love  the 
landgrave's  daughter,  and  I  am  his 
majesty's  delegate  in  this  delicate 
matter.  I  have  finrmally  demanded, 
on  your  behalf,  the  Imnd  of  the 
beautifal  Mademoiselle  Elizabeth, 
and  her  father  has  as  formally  given 
his  consent.  Her  fof  tune  consists  of 
a  hundred  thousand  fiorins,  and  the 
generous  monarch,  our  hero  chief, 
will  give  you  an  equal  sum.  You 
may  consider  the  preliminaries 
settled." 

"  But  I  do  noi  wish  to  marry,'* 
exclaimed  the  ipokmel. 

**  Tush  I  my  ^Dod  friend,  we  all 
know  that  love  <klights  in  mystifica- 
tion," answered  the  duke.  ^^  But  we 
have  guessed  vour  secret;  it  is  use- 
less to  dissemble.  You  rmut  be  in 
love;  every  thing,  I  repeat,  is  ar- 
ranged. When  you  are  able  to  go 
out,  you  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
altar ;  in  this  case  is  a  collar  of  fine 
pearls,  the  gift  of  his  majesty  to  your 
nappy  bride.  She  has  full  informa- 
tion of  this  proceeding,  and  has  even 
avowed  her  love  aiiMi  devotion  for 
you." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  duke,  this  is  all 
pleasantry  on  ypu  part!" 

"1  tell  you,  monsieur  le  colonel, 
that  she  loves  you  to  distraction; 
she  flung  herself  in  tears  on  her 
father's  neck  and  made  the  avowal ; 
if  you  resist  or  refuse  her  hand,  you 
will  kiU  her." 
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"Do  you  really  think  so,  mon- 
sieur le  due?" 

"1  am  certain  of  it — she  is  ap- 
proaching, and  you  can  yourself 
receive  her  avowal,"  answered  the 
duke;  "  I  will  leave  you  to  inform 
the  king  of  the  result  of  my  mission." 

Mademoiselle  Elschen  approached, 
the  very  picture  of  a  bashful,  blush- 
ing beauty.  We  wish  our  friend 
Maclise  had  been  present  to  have 
portrayed  her  on  his  living  canvass. 
Her  delicate  features  and  her  ripening 
form  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  his  most  imaginative  production. 

"  Mademoisefie,"  said  the  duke, 
"  you  witness  the  effect  which  >rour 
presence  produces  on  M.  de  Gassion ; 
and  you,  my  dear  colonel,  see  the 
agitation  into  which  your  very  look 
throws  her  sensitive  heart.  Fare- 
well ;  I  will  inform  the  king  that  he 
may  count  upon  your  eternal  gra- 
titude." 

The  duke  departed ;  and  the  boldest 
and  bravest  soldier  of  the  army  of  the 
"Lion  of  the  North"  and  the  land- 
grave's gentle  daughter  remained  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  near  each 
other  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
At  length  the  colonel  recovered  a 
little  presence  of  mind,  drew  forth 
the  necklace  of  pearls  from  the  case 
suid  held  it  up,  tnat  the  young  lady 
might  see  it  Mademoiselle  Elschen 
knelt  down  by  the  sick  chair,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  raised  her  full,  large,' 
blue,  and  tearful  eyes  to  the  gentle- 
man's face.  Such  an  app^  was 
irresistible;  the  battle-field  was  for 
the  moment  forgotten ;  the  man  tri- 
umphed over  the  soldier;  he  placed 
the  necklace,  as  well  as  his  rude  fin- 
gers would  allow  him,  around  the 
ivory  throat  of  the  Fraulein,  whose 
moistened  eyes  were  irradiated  with 
the  joy  reflected  from  her  soul;  and 
they  embraced;  yes,  they  actually 
embraced. 

The  colonel  recovered  rapidly  his 
health  and  strength.  Alter  the 
fashion  of  Othello,  he  had  avowed 
his  love  to  his  gentle  Desdemona; 
and  alasl  this  later  Desdemona,  like 
her  prototype,  met  with  an  early 
death.  Just  at  this  juncture  when 
fate  seemed  to  be  weaving  a  chaplet 
of  joy  wherewith  to  crown  the  youth- 
ful bride  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the 
enemy  suddenly  reappeared,  wad  the 
summoning  drums  rattled  their  peals 
through  the  streets  of  Nuremberg. 


'< As  tbe  worn  war-bor^e,  at  the  tiompet  s 

sound. 
Erects    bis    maoe  and    paws  upon  the 

ground;" 

80  Gassion  started  up  at  what  to 
him  was  a  refreshing  music,  but,  un- 
like Walter  Scott's  worn  war-horee, 
whose  age-enfeebled  powers  unfitted 
him  for  nirther  action,  Gassion,  whose 
strength  had  completely  returned, 
donned  his  uniform  with  alacrity,  and 
was  about  to  leave  the  landgrave's 
house  slily  and  unobserved,  when 
the  Duke  of  Weimar  arrived. 

"You  are  to  remain  auiet,  my 
dear  colonel,"  said  the  dufee;  "the 
king's  orders  are,  that  you  are  to 
stay  in  the  house  another  day  or  two, 
that  your  health  may  not  \k  endan- 
gered." 

"Monsieur  le  due,"  answered  Cras- 
sion,  "the  king  may  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  his  generous  heart,  bnt 
rather  than  obey  such  orders,  I  will 
resign  the  service,  much  as  I  love 
him.  The  surgeons  have  given  me 
carte  hUmche^  and  my  regiment  re- 
quires my  directions. 

"  I  r^ret  exceedingly  in  being  the 
instrument  to  thwart  your  wishes, 
but  I  must  formally  execute  my 
duty.  The  king  on  this  occa«on 
delegates  his  power  to  your  intended; 
it  is  for  her,  if  she  so  pleases,  to  release 
you  ftx)m  the  royal  restriction." 

Audience  was  immediately  de- 
manded of  the  Fraulein  Elschen. 
The  colonel  so  earnestly  entreated 
permission  to  join  in\he  pastime  of 
war,  in  order,  as  he  said  and  assured 
the  damsel,  to  exhilarate  his  spirits, 
that  she  at  length  consented,  but  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  duke  that  the 
campaign  would  be  over  in  three 
short  days. 

"  I  see  well,"  said  the  Fraulein, 
smiling  through  her  tearful  eyes, 
"I  see  well,  that  I  shall  have  a 
mighty  rival  in  war,  but  I  consent 
to  the  e^ual  participation  of  bis 
affection,  if  hp  will  only  love  me  as 
much  as  he  loves  the  battle-field." 

**  I  will  love  you  the  more,"  ex- 
claimed Gassion,  "because  in  this 
instance  you  will  let  me  have  my 
own  way. 

"  A  tnie  wife  should  never  re«^ 
the  wishes  of  her  lord  and  husband, 
answered  the  damsel. 

Elschen  wiped  away  the  rolling 
tears  from  her  eyes,  stretched  her 
hand  to  the  colonel,  which  he  kissed 
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ardenthr,  after  which  ceremony  be 
ran  ofi,  mounted  his  war-horse  and 
gallopped  away  to  his  rcmment. 
The  able  strategy  of  Walieiistein 

i)roiracted  the  conipaign  to  a  weary 
ength,  for  instead  of  three  it  lasted 
full  fifteen  days.  It  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  en- 
ga^ment;  but  Gassion  was  con- 
spicuous in  ever^  skirmish,  and  his 
achievements  elicited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  army.  The  report  of 
his  fiime  was  echoed  within  the  walls 
of  Nuremberg.  But  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
and  in  action,  he  could  not  resist  his 
dominant  passion,  and  love  became  at 
once  a  secondary  consideration.  The 
only  intelligence  received  by  poor 
sorrowing  Elschen  was  from  the 
daily  bulletins.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther it  was  to  please  him,  or  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king's  desire,  she  wrote 
to  her  lover,  encouraging  bun  to 
outdo  his  past  performances,  that  in 
returning  to  her,  she  might  behold 
him  covered  with  fresh  laurels. 
Gassion  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight ; 
he  exclaimed  that  there  was  not 
another  woman  in  the  wide  world 
worthy  of  his  love;  and  that  he 
would  espouse  her  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  immediately  that-^e  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  He  little  thought 
how  the  young  girFs  tender  heart 
was  meanwhile  breaking  with  grief 
at  his  pertinacious  silence. 

One  morning  he  was  suddenly 
sent  for  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

"  You  seem  to  be  employing  your- 
self after  a  pretty  fashion  of  your 
own,  monsieur  le  colonel,**  said  the 
monarch,  with  a  severe  look  and 
tone ;  "  I  did  not  take  you  into  my 
service  to  kill  women — read  that 
letter."*  Hereupon  he  handed  to  the 
colonel  a  letter  from  the  landgrave, 
which  he  opened  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^*Sirc,  my  daughter  is  dead,  and 
Monsieur  de  Gassion  is  the  cause  of 
this  heavy  affliction.  It  is  now  fif- 
teen days  since  he  left  vnthout  con- 
descending to  write  us  a  single  line ; 
a  fever  has  been  raging  in  Nurem- 
berg, and  my  daughter  was  attacked ; 
hut  she  would  have  been  saved,  like 
so  many  others,  if  anxiety  and  grief 
had  not  added  to  the  mali^ant  nature 
f>f  the  duiorder  to  which  she  has 
fallen  a  victim.  My  afflictbn— my 
despair  is  so  great,  that  I  can  scarcely 


send  this  short  communication  of  the 
event  to  your  majesty.** 

^  What !  **  exclaimed  Gassion, 
trembling  in  every  limb  and  joint ; 
"is  it  true,  that  a  young  girl  has 
actuaUy  died  through  love  of  me? 
Why — why  did  I  not  marry  her  on 
the  spot?  I  shall  never  find  her 
equal.^' 

'*  The  event,  no  doubt,  is  a  melan- 
choly one,**  said  the  lion-hero,  "  how- 
ever calm  your  despair.  I  must  find 
you  another  wife,  who  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  you ;  Grermanv  is,  happily, 
rich  in  treasures  of  the  sort.**  But 
Grassion  thought,  tliat  Heaven  had 
r^;arded  unpropitiouriy  his  project 
of  marriage,  and  he  swore  solemnly 
never  agam  even  to  think  of  a  wife, 
but  to  devote  his  future  life  entirely 
to  his  passion  for  virar. 

Shortly  after  this,  took  place  the 
fiunous  battle  of  LUtzen,  where  Gras- 
sion had  a  principal  command.  A 
travelling  merchant  had,  the  day  be- 
fore, sold  to  the  colonel  a  very  fine 
charger,  of  a  very  remarkable  colour, 
whicn  he  again  exchanged  for  one  of 
the  chargers  from  the  king*s  stables. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  assassin  of 
Gustavus  recognised  by  the  colour 
of  the  horse  so  bought  the  victim 
for  his  murderous  aim.  Perhaps  in 
striking  the  king,  he  thought  he  was 
ridding  Grermany  of  the  fierce  Gas- 
sion. However  that  may  be,  and  the 
subject  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy—the king  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus fell  on  the  field  of  LUtzen. 
The  Imperialists  suffered  dreadfully. 
Piccolomini  had  seven  horses  killed 
under  him;  Poppenheim  was  left 
dead  on  the  field,  although  the  en- 
chanted person  of  Wallenstein  re- 
mained unhurt  through  showers  of 
balls.  Gassion  and  the  cavalry  con- 
tended bravely  for  the  body  of  the 
murdered  monarch,  and  carried  it 
off  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring 
village.  The  traveller,  as  ne  passes, 
still  sees  the  Schwedenstein  or  S wede*s 
stone,  raised  on  the  spot  where  the 
monarch  fell. 

The  colonel  vras  now  out  of  em- 
ployment, but  he  did  not  long  remain 
so ;  for  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  services  of 
so  remarkable  a  man.  Among  others, 
came  a  courier  from  Richelieu,  who 
knew  better  than  any  one  else  the 
art  of  gaining  partisans.  Other 
monarchs  offered  Gassion  /honours 
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and  riches;  but  the  cardinal  aimed 
at  the  coloneFs  weakness,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  letter  on  the 
occasion  will  prove. 

**  The  king,  my  master,  not  only 
wishes  to  have  your  services,  but  the 
services  of  your  whole  regiment. 
Those  who  have  fbrmed  themselves 
after  your  example  will  be  precious 
to  his  eyes,  ana  we  will  augment 
their  number  by  two  companies ;  the 
horses  for  which  are  now  ready  in 
my  stables.  They  are  handsome 
animals,  and  only  require  to  carry 
brave  riders  like  you,  monsieur  le 
colonel.  As  for  employment,  I  pro- 
mise you,  on  my  faith,  plenty.  M.  le 
Due  de  Lorraine  promises  us  enough 
hot  business.  Consider,  colonel,  that 
your  country  now  calls  on  you  for 
the  succour  of  your  arm." 

Gassion  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
soon  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  very 
speedily  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  The 
secretary  of  state,  Des  Noyers,  con- 
ducted nim  in  his  carriage  to  the 
Ch&teau  ofRuel,the  residence  of  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  When  Gassion 
was  announced,  the  minister  opened 
his  curious  tablets,  and  therein  found 
these  words  inscribed  under  the  sol- 
dier's name,  *'  A  blunt,  impetuous, 
but  sensible  and  strictly  honest  heart 
— and  easily  gained.  It  were  unpar- 
donable not  to  win  him  for  his 
m^esty*s  service." 

His  eminence  employed  his  most 
oily  manner  and  most  tender  phrases, 
that  he  might  at  once  and  effectually 
carry  his  purpose  with  the  colonel, 
who  could  not  express  a  desire  which 
was  not  acceded  to  without  hesita- 
tion. He  wished  to  increase  his  regi- 
ment by  a  company  of  dragoons,  and 
the  cardinal  promised  him  two.  He 
obtained  moreover,  extraordinary 
pay  for  his  men,  and  the  privilege  of 
selecting  his  own  officers,  and  of  be- 
stowing grades  and  fevours  without 
the  control  or  interference  of  the 
court.  Gassion  was  delighted  beyond 
measure,  and  was  about  to  take  his 
departure  when  his  eminence  said, — 

"  1  must  keep  you  to  dine  with  me, 
colonel;  I  wish  still  to  converse 
with  you  on  some  important  matters. 
To  pass  the  time  till  dinner,  Des 
Noyers  will  accompany  you  to  the 
stables,  where  you  will  see  the  horses, 
and  you  can  afterwards  examine  the 
arms  destined  for  your  two  new  com- 
panies." 


During  his  visit  to  the  sbdileB, 
Gassion  was  aceompanied  not  only  by 
Des  Noyers,  but  by  the  famous 
Father  Joseph.  The  mvourite  coun- 
cillor of  the  cardinal  wished,  like  his 
master,  to  obtain  GaflBi<m*s  good 
grace,  and  spoke  largely  and  with  ai- 
surance  on  matters  about  which  be 
was  wholly  ignorant,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  no  courUer,  exposed  prompt- 
ly the  other's  blunders. 

''I  see,"  said  Father  Joseph,  with 
a  mortified  air,  ^  that  we  are  not  of 
the  same  opinion." 

^That  is,"  answered  the  colond, 
"  because  we  are  not  of  the  same  pro- 
fession." 

Des  Noyers  made  signs  that  be 
should  hold  his  tongue,  but  in  vain. 
The  blunt  soldier  still  continued  :— 

^'  If  I  were  to  discourse  wiUi  you 
about  the  catholic  ritual,  I  should 
as  speedily  and  as  completely  shew 
myself  devoid  of  common  sense !" 

At  dinner  Grassion  was  {daoed  0]b- 
posite  to  the  cardinal,  who  kept  ms 
dark,  piercing  eyes  fixed  on  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  repast.  His 
eminence,  indeed,  listened  so  atten- 
tively to  what  the  colonel  said,  thst 
he  scarcely  ate  anything.  AU  the 
coinpany  observed  this,  but  the  Siear 
de  Bautru,  who  was  a  celebrated  wit, 
whispered  the  minister, — 

"  Your  eminence  will  surely  have 
to-night  an  indigestion,  for  your  eyes 
have  been  devouring  the  whole  of 
that  lansquenet,  boots,  spurs,  uniform, 
and  all!" 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  the  car- 
dinal, **  I  have  by  no  means  had  my 
suffidency.  I  wish  to  regale  myidf 
largely!'*^ 

The  Father  Joseph,  who  in  conse- 
quence of  Grassion  s  bluntneis  to-  | 
wards  him  in  the  morninff,  had  taken  I 
a  dislike  to  him,  entered  by  way  of 
revenge  into  a  multifiirious  discus- 
sion with  him,  but  with  the  like  ill 
success,  and  was  compelled  for  a 
second  time  to  beat  a  retreat 

On  leaving  the  table  Gassion  asked 
who  was  that  Capueinal  coxcomb 
who  loved  so  talk  so  largely.  His 
eminence  indulged  himself  in  a  long 
fit  of  laughter,  and  said  loudly  :— 

**  That  rogue  of  a  Capudn  is  my 
private  councillor,  but  do  not  mind 
what  he  says  or  does.  A  man  of 
your  merit  need  not  observe  idle 
ceremonies  on  such  occasions." 

As  the  colonel  was  about  to  de- 
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seend  to  the  carriage,  the  cardinal 
diew  him  into  the  emhrasure  of  a 
window. 

"*  Monaiear,**  said  he,  with  a  look 
foil  <d  meaning,  '*  I  will  venture  to 
wy  jovL  are  thinking  of  returning  to 
your  regiment.** 

"To-morrow,  if  I  am  ahle,**  an- 
swered the  soldkr;  ^and  I  trust  your 
eminence  will  at  once  send  me  jour 
instractions." 

"  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  observed 
the  cardinal,  ^  I  have  something  of 
thegreatestconsequence  to  say  to  you. 
Return  in  three  days." 

*^  These  great  men  are  really  anm- 
anff  people,"  said  she  to  Des  Noyers, 
M  tJiey  returned.  **  I  ask  yon  the  use 
of  wasting  a  whole  day  on  horses 
and  idle  ceremonies  of  politeness^ 
when  Uiey  can  come  strai^t  to  the 
business.  Is  it  the  custom  for  people 
in  this  country  thus  to  conceal  their 
thooghts?" 

"They  do  much  worse,"  answered 
the  secretary,  "  they  think  one  way, 
and  act  another." 

"  Then  I  must  not  remain  among 
Uiem,  for  in  such  work  I  am  an  awk- 
ward bungler,"  observed  Grassion. 
**Do  you  know  what  may  be  this 
mighty  secret  of  his  eminence  ?" 

"  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself," 
was  the  reply.  "  It  is  something  fo- 
reign to  my  department  Perhaps, 
M.  le  cardinal  wishes  to  prove  your 
devotion  to  the  king.  In  that  case 
he  is  not  over-scrupulous ;  obey  the 
cardinal  blindly,  comply  with  ail  his 
demands,  and  vou  cannot  fail  to  rise 
to  a  distinffuiBhed  position.  It  is  the 
only  way  wat  people  succeed  in  this 


muttered  Gassion  to 
himself,  "here  is  another  wishing  to 
play  the  n^ue  with  me." 

On  the  third  day,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  colonel  was 
before  the  cardinal's  gate,  and  being 
admitted,  was  oonducted  up  a  private 
stairease,  and  mysteriously  shewn 
into  the  seeret  cabinet. 

**rou  are  up  betimes  this  morn- 
ing, and  you  were  about  to  surprise 
the  enemy,"  observed  the  cardinal. 
"Come  tnis  way,  I  like  to  see  per- 
wns  when  I  speak  to  them."  He 
condocted  Gassion  into  the  light 

"Have  you  received  any  proposals 
ff^fon  the  MM.  de  Bouillon,  or  the 
Dike  of  Guise,"  he  demanded,  as- 
nudng  a  serious  tone  and  face. 


"  Kone  whateyer,"  answered  Gas- 
sion. 

"I  believe  you,"  returned  the 
minister,  "there  is  a  grand  conspi- 
racy against  the  kiuff  and  state." 

"  The  rebels  shall  nave  little  chance 
of  success.  We  will  rout  them," 
said  the  colonel,  calmly. 

"Better  than  that,"  remarked 
Richelieu,  "  we  must  circumvent 
them." 

"  That  is  jour  aifiur,"  continued 
the  colonel,  m  the  same  quiet  way, 
"  mine  is  to  rout,  fight,  and  disperse 
them." 

"  You  can  serve  us,  indeed,  in  this 
matter,"  whispered  the  cardinal,  with 
one  of  his  penetrating  looks. 

"  Dispose  of  my  arm,"  said  Gras- 
sion. 

"  But  we  have  first  need  of  your 
wit  and  cunning,"  observed  his  emi- 
nence. 

"  Of  wit  I  was  never  possessed,  M. 
le  cardinal,  and  I  don^t  know  what 
cunning  means,"  returned  the  colonel. 

"The  Count  de  Soissons  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy ;  he 
is  largely  bribing  the  troops,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  desert,"  said  Riche- 
lieu. 

^'  Send  me  against  him,  and  I  will 
drag  him  before  your  eminence,  dead 
or  aiive." 

"  No,  no,  we  must  act  quickly  and 
cautiously,  there  must  be  no  vio- 
lence." 

"What  may  be  your  eminence's 
meaning  P  " 

"  They  will  certainly  write  to  you, 
inviting  you  to  join  their  party.  You 
must  write  your  compliance,  and  ob- 
tain their  secrets,  that  we  may  with 
greater  certainty  draw  out  their 
fangs." 

"  This  is  a  miserable  affair,  M.  le 
cardinal,"  said  Gassion,  with  the 
calm,  off-hand  manner  which  was 
usual  with  him  every  where  except 
in  the  field  of  battle,  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a 
part" 

"But  you  shall  be  assisted." 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  the  character 
you  would  have  me  assume  is  wholly 
repugnant  to  my  nature.  I  cannot 
be  treacherous  towards  any  one  — 
not  even  towards  traitors  to  the  king 
and  state." 

The  grey  eyebrows  of  the  cardinal 
were  contracted,  as  if  in  sudden  dis- 
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"  No  haste  on  this  occasion,  Gas- 
sion,  take  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter," obserred  the  cardinal. 

"Always  a  fair  fight,  and  room 
enough;  that  is  my  motto,"  said 
Gassion. 

"  But  your  fortune  will  be  made," 
interrupted  the  cardinal. 

'*  Then  it  must  remain  to  be  made. 
My  first  word,  your  eminence,  is  al- 
ways my  last,"  returned  the  colonel. 

"The  king  will  be  displeased  at 
your  refusal,    said  the  minister. 

"  He  will  forgive  me  when  I  have 
rendered  him  real  service  on  the 
battle-field,"  retorted  tlie  soldier  of 
fortune. 

"Is  your  mind  made  up?"  de- 
manded lUchelieu. 

"  Irrevocably,"  replied  Gassion. 

"Then  may  we  reckon  that  you 
will  be  equally  inflexible  towards  our 
enemies? 

"  I  tell  you  that  I  cannot  and  will 
not  play  tne  traitor  to  any  one." 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the 
cardinal,  "^ou  are  a  man  of  high 
honour,  I  wish  there  were  many  more 
like  you  in  France.  Yovlt  feelings 
shall  always  be  respected,  and  I  wul 
afford  you  other  means  of  mounting 
to  distinction.  Be  prudent,  and  for- 
get what  you  have  just  now  heard." 

"I  have  already  forgotten  every 
thing,"  replied  Gassion. 

"  Now  go,  and  visit  the  king,"  said 
the  cardinal,  "and  alter  that  you 
shall  be  free." 

Thus  did  Grassion^s  scruples  of  ho- 
nour prevent  him  from  at  once  reach- 
ing an  eminent  position. 

The  coloneFs  reception  at  Saint 
Germain  was  even  more  flattering 
than  it  had  been  at  Buel.  The  king 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him  in  his 
cabinet;  the  principal  topics  being 
—  what  kind  of  game  principally 
abounded  in  the  forests  of  Germany ; 
whether  the  Grermans  best  excelled 
in  the  boar-hunt  or  the  stag'hunt ; 
of  what  breed  were  the  horses  used 
for  hunting;  whether  the  Germans 


could  sound  a  clear,  dry  blast  through 
the  horn :  whether  the  Germans  wore 
much  lace  around  the  knees,  and 
what  was  the  depth  of  that  koe ; 
whether  they  ensconced  their  legs  in 
^^  grands  canons^  and  if  they  were 
the  size  of  a  couple  of  lar^  drums.* 
To  these  important  questions,  which 
related  to  matters  which  exclusively 
occupied  the  mind  of  Louis  XIII., 
the  lansquenet  colonel  gave  such  an- 
swers as  to  please  his  majesty. 

On  quitting  his  majesty,  the  colo- 
nel traversed  the  waiting-room,  which 
was  full  of  ladies. 

"  Is  not  that  the  famous  Gassion  T 
asked  one  of  them. 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Bau- 
tru,  who  happened  to  be  there. 

"Ah !  we  beseech  you  to  stop  him 
for  one  moment,  that  we  may  only 
look  at  him,"  implored  the  lady. 

Bautru  accosted  the  colonel,  who 
turned  briskly  round. 

"  Stop,  Monsieur  de  Gassion,"  said 
he,  "  here  is  the  Countess  of  Bour- 
donne  dying  to  have  a  word  with 
you." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  lady,  **  wc 
do  not  converse  every  day  with  a 
hero  of  your  stamp." 

"  Pray,  madam,  excuse  me,"  stam- 
mered the  colonel,  blushing  to  the 
very  whites  of  the  eyes,  to  make  use 
of  a  French  expression. 

"  I  speak  as  I  think,  M.  le  colonel, 
and  we  all  think  alike,"  observed  the 
lady. 

Thereupon,  a  circle  of  beauties 
gathered  around  the  colonel,  wbo 
wished  that  he  was  once  more  charg- 
ing the  imperial  cavalry  at  the  head 
of  his  dashing,  dare-devil  regiment. 

"  Do  you  remain  at  Paris  any  time, 
M.  le  colonel  ?"  demanded  the  lady 
in  her  softest  and  most  mellifluoiu 
tones. 

"  I  depart  to-morrow  morning  for 
Thionville,"  answered  Gassion. 

"Oh,  heavens!"  exclaimed  the 
lady  with  a  languishing  air,  and  the 
discharge  of  a  couple  of  shots  from 


*  A  r^po^ue  du  manage  de  Madame  de  S^vign^,  en  portait  de  grands  canotu,  on 
les  portait  moins  long^  lorsque  Moliere  sea  moquait  dans  lea  Preeieuses  Ridicules,  en 
1659;  puis,  huit  ans  apres,  lorsque  Le  Misanthrope  fut  repr^sentc  en  16C7,  les  gniods 
canona  redevinrent  u  la  mode. — 

"  Moliere  a  dit  dans  VEcole  des  Maris,  acte  1,  scene  1  :  — 

'  £t  de  ces  grands  canons  ou  comme  en  des  entraves 
Ou  met  tons  les  malins  ses  deux  jambes  escluves. 
Kt  par  qui  nous  voyons  ces  messieurs  1«8  galants 
Marcher  ^carquilles  ainsi  que  des  volants.'" 
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her  beautiful  eyes,  ^what!  fly  so 
soon  from  the  abode  of  love,  the 
graces,  and  the  pleasures  ?  Do  you 
wish  to  escape  from  our  admiration? 
Alas !  give  us  at  least  time  that  wc 
may  smug  garlands  to  adorn  your 
temples." 

^Mbrdieu  I  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  flummery  ?**  demanded  Gas- 
lioD,  in  astonishment,  not  knowing 
that  the  countess  was  adopting  the 
manner  and  language  of  the  cele* 
brated  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

^  We  know,  monsieur,"  continued 
the  lady,  **  that  your  heroic  soul  de- 
spises our  sex, — we  are  neither  Ama- 
XDDs,  nor  descendants  of  Pallas,  to 
win  your  heart,  but  it  is  time  to 
yield.  We  must  triumph  over  your 
obduracy  and  coldness. 

"Certainly,  naost  certainly,"  ex- 
churned  the  ladies  in  chorus. 

^^  Toadies,"  continued  the  countess, 
taming  round,  **  I  invite  you  all  to 
fsTOur  me  with  your  society  this 
e?eniiig  to  meet  M.  de  Gassion. 
We  win  not  allow  him  to  return  with 
his  injurious  prejudices  to  the  field 
of  battle.  Tou  will  come,  monsieur ; 
indeed,  you  do  not  leave  this  apart- 
ment without  giving  your  promise." 

"  Pray,  pray,  ladies,  excuse  me.  I 
have  somethmff  else  to  do  than  to 
listen  to  such  i£e  extravagance." 

"What!"  said  Bautru,  "are  you 
afraid,  colonel,  of  meeting  face  to 
lace  such  fair  enemies  ?" 

"Well,  well,  well,  have  it  your 
own  way,  I  will  certainly  accept  the 
inntation,"  said  at  length  the  co- 
l(mel. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered  before  his  hotel 
which  hia  usual  modesty  would  not 
allow  him  to  encounter,  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  the  Palais  Koyale,  and 
only  at  dusk  re-entered  his  own  apart- 
ments. Bautru  app^ired  at  eight 
o'clock  to  conduct  him  to  the  hotel 
of  the  countess. 

The  kdies  of  the  court  had  long 
conceived  a  great  aflection  for  Gus- 
tavus  Adol^us.  He  had  been  the 
hero  of  the  age,  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  hero  of  several  romanc^ 
wherein  many  of  his  officers,  especi- 
ally Gassion,  had  been  made  to  fi- 
gure. When,  therefore,  it  was  bruited 
that  he  was  to  be  at  the  Countess  of 
Bourdonne's,  all  the  world  demanded 
admission,  but  the  lady  only  invited 
the  youngest,  wittiest,  and  prettkst 


of  the  beUet  of  Paris.  There  were 
only  two  gentlemen  present,  Bautru 
and  Gauflre,  a  celebrated  advocate. 

The  colonel  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary honours ;  he  was  placed 
in  a  chair  of  state,  surmounted  by  a 
crown  of  laurels  and  flowers;  the 
bevy  of  ladies  surroimded  him,  and 
when  they  had  well-nigh  overwhelm- 
ed him  \nth  fulsome  compliments, 
Gauflre  commenced  an  oration,  as  if 
he  were  pleading  before  the  jud^  in 
favour  of  the  fair  sex.  The  orator 
passed  in  review  all  the  famous  beau- 
ties of  antiquity,  even  to  Clelia,  and 
the  heroines  of  the  siege  of  Calais. 
He  then  discussed  the  happiness  de- 
rived from  love,  and  spoke  at  length 
of  the  joys  tasted  by  Uinaldo  in  the 
^rdens  of  the  witching  Armida. 
During  the  whole  of  this  discourse, 
Gassion  turned  and  twisted  on  his 
seat  of  state,  and  scarcely  knew  which 
way  to  look,  for  fear  of  encountering 
the  handsome  forms  which  encircled 
him,  and  more  than  once  actually 
yawned.  In  conclusion,  the  advo- 
cate, with  a  voice  broken  with  deep 
emotion,  worked  up  his  address  by 
saying  that  all  the  past  achievements 
of  the  fair  sex  were  nothing,  since  the 
finest  jewel  was  still  wanting  to  their 
crown  of  conquest,  inasmudi  as  the 
mighty  Gassion  would  not  yield  up 
his  soul, —confessing  himself  their 
vanquished  slave. 

"  Ilallo,  my  good  fellow,"  exclaimed 
Gassion,  taking  seriously  all  that  was 
passing,  and  really  pitying  the  weep- 
ing orator,  "  never  mind,  do  not  fret 
yourself.  I  am  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  will  think,  I  pro- 
mise you,  of  love  on  some  of  these 
fine  mominffs." 

But  M.  Gauflre  was  peremptory, 
and  cried  out  that  he  must  think  of 
it  immediately.  He  philosophised 
like  an  oracle  on  the  rapidity  of  time 
and  the  ravages  of  his  murderous 
scythe,  and  he  concluded  by  throw- 
ing himself  upon  his  knees,  and  in- 
v(^ic^  the  little  but  malicious  ^  of 
love,  ne  supplicated  the  urchin  to 
descend  from  heaven,  and  to  launch 
his  arrows  M^nstthe  colonel's  heart, 
which  was  harder  than  the  hardest 
rock? 

'*But  what  on  earth,"  exclaimed 
Gassion,  who  was  losing  all  patience, 
"does  that  man  mean  with  all  his 
tears,  sighs,  tumed-up  eyes,  looks, 
and  nonsense  r 
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"What  do  I  meanr  answered 
Grauffre,  "why,  I  mean  that  you 
should  select  a  fair  dame  of  this 
party  to  whom  you  must,  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  pay  your  homage ;  that 
you  should  bestow  upon  her  the  as- 
surance of  your  tenderness  by  giying 
her  a  chaste  salute,  and  afterwards 
carrying  her  colours ;  that  you  should 
think  of  her  in  the  midst  of  battle ; 
and  that  your  first  care  after  each 
scene  of  bloodshed  should  be  to  send 
her  a  tender  message,  and  heap  upon 
her  the  most  endearing  names  I** 

The  ladies  applaud^  this  piece  of 
incoherent  declamation. 

"  What  ?"  cried  Gassion,  blushing;, 
"  must  I  select  a  lady  from  this  faur 
company,  and  salute  her  openly,  pub- 
licly? Well,  then,  will  the  lady 
whom  I  select  choose  me  for  her 
gallant  r 

"Willingly,  willingly,"  exclaimed 
all  the  ladies  in  the  same  breath. 

"Very  well,"  said  Gassion,  sum- 
moning courage,  "tell  me,  now,  my 
dear,  good-hearted,  weeping  friend, 
is  your  wife  here  ?" 

"  Certainly,  monsieur  le  colonel," 
answered  Gaufire. 

"  Then  I  select  her ;  where  is  she  ?** 
demanded  the  colonel, 

Gauffire  went  up  to  a  very  pretty 
woman,  took  her  by  the  hand,  con- 
ducted her  to  where  the  colonel  was 
seated,  and  formally  presented  her. 
The  colonel  blushed,  if  possible, 
more  deeply  than  ever,  hesitated, 
then  jumped  up,  saluted  the  advo- 
cate's wife,  who  submitted  with  the 
best  grace  inuu^ble;  then  seized 
his  hat,  and  without  waiting  to  take 
leave  of  the  con^egated  ladies,  fairly 
bolted  out  of  the  room,  and  madfe 
his  escape  from  the  hotel  of  the 
Countess  of  Bourdonne.  He  then 
vowed  that  he  would  never  again  set 
foot  in  a  salon^  and  that  he  would 
leave  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible. 
And  he  kept  his  word.  B^t  Gas- 
sion*s  adventure  created  loud  laughter 
throughout  the  capital,  and  wl^  it 
was  reported  to  the  king,  even  that 
saturmne  gentleman  was  amused,  and 
spoke  of  the  matter  with  a  smile  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  week. 

Gassion  departed.  His  first  ex- 
ploit was  to  force  in  six  days  the 
fortress  of  Cambresis,  before  which 
Rantzau  and  La  Meilleraie  had  both 
signally  failed.  The  cardinal  was  so 
delighted  at  this  exploit,  that  be  de- 


manded from  the  king  the  rank  of 
Biar^chal  de  Camp  for  his  favourite, 
in  whom  his  trust  and  confidence  be- 
came so  great,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  to  the  contumacious  ministen 
of  other  nations,  "  Have  a  care  how 
you  raise  difficulties,  I  ivill  send 
Gassion  to  overcome  them." 

In  less  than  three  years  Gassion 
had  cleared  all  the  provmoes  of  France 
fit>m  the  enemy,  he  had  routed  out  the 
rebels  from  Normiuidy,  and  in  his 
brilliant  campaign  in  Flanders  had 
conducted  his  army  to  the  very  gates 
of  Antwerp;  «nd  Uie  minister  so  ab- 
solute and  tyrannical  in  other  respects, 
held  him  in  such  esteem,  that  he  ne^er 
ai^ed  lus  services  in  the  war  against 
the  Count  de  Soissons. 

One  day  Gassion  received  from 
Richelieu  a  kind  and  afibble  letter. 
"I  am  gettmg  old,"  said  he,  "and 
am  desirous  of  assuring  the  welfare 
of  my  friends.  I  have  a  project  ss 
r^ards  yourself,  which  I  am  anxious 
to  carry  into  speedy  effect ;  come  to 
me  during  winter,  and  count  upon 
my  sincere  attachment." 

In  due  time  Monsieur  de  Gassion 
appeared  at  Ruel. 

"You  have  many  enemies,"  ob- 
served the  cardinal,  "your  great 
merits  have  excited  the  spleen  of  the 
envious  and  jealous.  So  lon^  as  I 
live,  those  people  can  never  mjure 
you,  but  on  my  death  you  will  be  the 
object  of  base  intrigues ;  a  kind  of 
warfare  in  which  your  open  and  loyal 
mind  will  not  allow  you  to  engage. 
I  will  make  your  fortune,  and  place 
you  so  hiffh,  that  your  enemies  shall 
not  be  able  to  reach  you.  The  first 
vacant  baton  of  Marshal  of  France  is 
destined  for  you ;  meanwhile  accept 
this  small  present  as  a  token  of  my 
regard  and  esteem."  His  eminence 
handed  to  him  two  costly  diamond 
rings." 

"And  how  comes  it  that  yonr 
eminence  gives  me  tu>o  rings?"  said 
the  blunt  soldier. 

"  One  is  ior  your  wife,"  answered 
the  cardinal. 

"  I  have  not  eot  a  wife,"  emphati- 
cally declared  his  favourite,  "your 
eminence  can  take  one  back." 

"  No,  monsieur,  I  am  about  to  fnt- 
nish  you  with  a  wife  worthy  of  ^eaf" 
ing  it,"  said  the  cardinal,  smiling. 

"That  is  a  different  affair,"  replied 
Gassion,  "I  will  in  that  case  keep  it** 

"Now,  tell  me  truly,"  demanded 
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the  migfaty  minister,  "if  yonr  repuff- 
Btnce  to  the  fair  iex  is  real,  or  only 
feigned,  for  I  wish  above  all  things 
to  render  you  happy  ?" 

^In  tmth,  yonr  eminence,  the 
fidr  sex  has  always  inspired  me  with 
fear  rather  than  love ;  but  if  yonr 
eminence  takes  on  yourself  the  task 
ai  selection,  I  no  longer  object.** 

*'  I  have  already  selected  Gassion, 
and  YOU  will  be  satisfied,  so  far  as 
youth,  beauty,  distinction  of  name, 
and  amount  of  fortune,  are  concerned. 
We  will  create  you  a  duke,  and  this 
tlliance  will  place  you  on  equality 
with  the  lofti^  and  proudest  nobles 
of  the  bod.** 

"I  cannot,  monsieur  le  cardinal, 
lufficiently  express  my  patitude. 
Bnt  I  know  not  any  merit  on  my 
poor  part  which  has  deserved  such 
truiscendant  favours.** 

"*  Merits — favours?"  said  the  car- 
dinal, *^I  will  tell  you,  Gassion. 
Tou  are  the  only  man  m  France  who 
ie  a  stranger  to  tne  villanous  intrigues 
which  have  surrounded  me.  You 
are  the  most  honest,  the  most  manly, 
the  most  honourable  subject  of  his 
majesty.  In  all  these  qualities  yon 
lie  even  my  superior.  We  are  alone, 
sod  I  make  the  avowal,  for  I  know 
jour  modesty.  Hearts  and  souls  like 
joun  are  rare,  and  when  found, 
ihould  be  cherished,  valued,  trea- 
sured. I  wish  to  see  you  chief  of  a 
lofty  and  powerful  house,  and  that 
future  times  may  behold  future  Gas- 
lions  by  the  side  of  the  monarchs  of 
France,  who  may  emulate  the  bright 
example  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
noblest  of  ancestors.  Time  is  pre- 
cious,—  return  to-morrow;  I  will 
present  you  to  your  ftiture  wife,  and 
we  will  then  give  directions  for  the 
contract  of  marriage.*'  * 

Gassion  attended  at  the  cardinaVs 
on  the  following  morning,  but  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
gates  were  closed.  The  cardinal  was 
alarmingly  ill,  he  had  been  just  at- 
tacked with  that  illness  to  which  in  a 
Tcry  few  days  he  was  destined  to  fall 
a  victim.  Gassion  never  knew  even 
the  name  of  the  lady  intended  for 
him,  and  he  informed  the  king  of 
the  siimilar  position  in  which  he  nad 
been  p&ced  by  the  death  of  Riche- 
lieu. 

"Do  not  be  at  all  uneasy,  general,'* 
replied  his  majesty.  "  It  shall  be 
my  care  to  find  you  a  partner  in 


every  way  equal  to  the  object  of  the 
cardinal's  election.  Your  ring  shall 
not  lie  useless." 

But  the  king  never  acquitted  him- 
self of  his  promise.  The  shortness 
of  great  men  s  memories  has  become 
a  little  proverbial.  Besides  he  soon 
followed  his  minister  to  the  tomb. 
Gassion  was  now  decided  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Heaven  had  ordained  for 
him  the  state  of  bachelorship,  nor 
did  he  express  any  regret  that  the 
projects  for  his  marriage  had  never 
been  completed.  He  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  once  more  lived  that  rude 
life  which  he  preferred  to  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world. 

Then  commenced  that  series  of 
memorable  campaigns  which  have 
immortalised  the  name  of  Gassion. 
He  had  a  main  share  in  the  victory 
of  Roervi,  and  became  the  friend  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  demanded 
for  him  the  bSon  of  Marshal.  The 
cardinal  Mazarin  returned  for  answer 
that  M.  de  Turenne  deserved  the 
preference,  and  that  Gassion  should 
check  his  eagerness  for  the  distinc- 
tion. 

"  M.  de  Turenne,"  said  the  modest 
Gassion,  "will  honour  the  rank — 
whereas,  I  shall  be  honoured." 

Both,  however,  received  the  baton. 
Nevertheless,  Gassion,  as  Richelieu 
predicted,  had  many  enemies  at  the 
Louvre.  He  was  represented  as  an 
ambitious  man,  desirous  of  abusing 
his  influence  with  the  army.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at 
court,  and  pay  his  homage  to  the 
queen -regent  and  her  minister,  to  in- 
sure an  easy  victory  over  his  slander- 
ers. But  he  scorned  to  do  so;  he 
despised  the  shifting,  feeble,  vacillat- 
ing government  of  Anne  of  Austria; 
he  had  a  contempt  for  the  cunning, 
hypocritical  Mazarin.  The  council 
of  the  regency  checked  and  thwarted 
him,  they  demanded  to  be  informed 
of  his  slightest  movements,  and  even 
directed  his  operations.  On  opening 
one  of  Mazann's  dispatches,  he  was 
heard  to  say, — 

"Now,  then,  we  shall  read  some 
famous  nonsense.'* 

This  was  reported  in  hi^h  quarters ; 
the  court  was  offended,  his  arrest  was 
resolved,  and  the  necessary  orders 
would  have  been  issued,  but  that 
fears  were  entertained  of  a  general 
revolt  and  a  civil  war.  They,  how- 
ever, little  knew  the  marshal,  and 
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Bichelien  was  mht  when  he  indited 
on  his  secret  tablets  that  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  have  against  the 
state  a  heart  so  sensible  and  so  easy 
to  gun. — Gassion  was  filled  with  dis- 
gust. 

Not  knowing  how  to  rid  himself 
of  so  redoubted  a  soldier,  the  Cardinal 
Mazarin  determined  to  employ  him 
in  such  manner  that  his  destruction 
should  be  sure.  He  therefore  sent 
an  order  for  him  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  had  their  position  within  impreg- 
nable entrenchments.  The  marshal, 
divining  the  ministcr*s  intentions,  re- 
turned the  order,  with  the  following 
note  appended : — 

"  I  have  never,  during  my  whole 
career,  failed  in  any  enterprise  re- 
quiring diligence  and  courage,  but 
what  is  now  required  is  an  impossi- 
bility. If  you  would  effect  my  death, 
let  me  be  arraigned  and  tried,  and  let 
me  lose  my  h^  on  the  scaffold,  but 
do  not  to  your  resentment  sacrifice 
the  whole  army,  I  will  never  consent 
to  lead  brave  soldiers  to  a  certain 
butchery." 

While  anticipating  his  recall,  he  for 
a  few  days  appeared  gloomy  and  re- 
served, and  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  their  general  communicated  a 
gloom  to  the  officers  and  army.  In- 
telligence, however,  was  brought  to 
him  that  he  could  carry  Lens  by  a 
coup-de-mam,  and  he  gave  the  word 
for  action,  determined  that  the  news 
of  his  brilliant  achievement  should 
arrive  at  the  same  moment  with  that 
of  his  disgrace.  While  issuing  his 
last  orders  from  the  window  of  a 
house,  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  by  all, 


repeatedly  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Gassion  without  any  one  disooverinj^ 
whence  the  voice  proceeded.  This 
extraordinary  circumstance  was  re- 
garded as  an  inauspicious  announce- 
ment, and  his  ofiicers  entreated  the 
marshal  to  postpone  the  assault,  but 
he  would  not  consent  Again  did 
the  mysterious  voice  pronounce  his 
name,-  when  he  exclfumed  with  all 
his  force, — 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Is  it  my 
ruin  you  are  announcing  P  I  am  ex- 
pecting it  at  the  hands  of  the  very 
next  courier.  If  it  be  my  death,  it 
is  well ;  for  my  name  and  my  person 
will  then  be  rescued  from  outrage  T 

In  their  attack  on  Lens,  the  army 
came  upon  a  palisade  which  had  been 
hastily  constructed  during  the  night 
Furious  at  the  obstacle,  Gassion  was 
the  first  to  leap  from  his  horse,  and 
give  an  example  to  the  soldiers  by 
pulling  up  the  stakes  which  were 
arresting  nis  cavalry.  While  thus 
employed,  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  on 
the  h^,  and  mortally  wounded.  In 
three  days  he  expired :  he  was  buried 
at  Charenton.  The  ungrateful  court 
which  had  driven  his  gallant  and 
lofly  soul  to  despair  were,  as  is  usual 
in  all  such  cases,  prodigal  of  honours 
after  his  death.  He  fell  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Thus  pe- 
rished gloriously  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  the  first  and  noblest  war- 
rior of  the  century  which  also  gave 
birth  to  Conde  and  Turenne;  who, 
however,  did  not  attain  to  the  high 
zenith  of  their  fame  until  after  the 
premature  fall  of  Gassion. 
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SOME  NOTICES  Of  LORD  ROBERTSON  S  *<  LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 


BY  AN  ArPRENTlCB  OF  THB  LAW. 


Mant  and  Diany  a  joyous  and  genial 
mention  has  been  made  in  this  Maga- 
zioe  of  the  honoured  nanie  of  the 
author  of  this  volume ;  but  we  recall 
thb  fact  with  a  touch  of  sadness,  for 
the  hand  that  plied  the  pen  is  cold  in 
the  ^ve ;  and  the  warm  heart  that 
inspired  it  has  ceased  to  beat.    Sir 
Morgan  O^Doherty  sleeps  the  last 
long  sleep ;  and  thus  it  may  not  be 
that  the  world  should  be  delighted 
with  one  of  his  quaint,  wild,  soul- 
iraaght  outpourings,  with  a  spark- 
ling  surface  of  fun,  and  a  deep  un- 
der-cnrrent  of  pathos  and  feeling,  on 
PsTER  THB  Gbbat, — hc  who  was  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar — turned,  in 
his  old  age,  poetical  and  sentimental. 
Oh,  how  lovingly  the  Doctor  would 
tickle  the  blushing  neophyte  in  verse, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  smoulder- 
ing vigour  of  half  a  century,  dared 
toconunit  flirtation  with  the  Muse, 
under  the  license  of  a  brief  ticket  of 
leave  from  Themis ;  and  how  grand 
wonld  have  been  the  closing  pane- 
gyric upon  the  scholar  and  tne  ora- 
tor, and  upon  the  noble,  manly  heart, 
so  fresh,  and  free,  and  tender,  against 
which  time,  and  even  circumstance, 
tiie  most  unspiritual,  as  Byron  sa^ 
of  all  the  nuers  of  man's  destinies, 
could  not  prevail !    It  is  fated,  how- 
ever, that  the  volume  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  can  at- 
tempt no  more  than  a  slight,  brief 
notice  of  it,  and  of  the  man  whom, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
from  his  labour  of  love.     Patrick 
Bobertson  has  been  long  known  in 
the  best  society  of  the  Sa>tti8h  capi- 
tal, and  to  a  fortunate  few  in  this 
DKtropolis,  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions.    A  profound 
^  accomplished  scholar,  he  is,  at 
^  same  tmne,  that  choicest  piece  of 
Nature's  workmanship,  a  man  of  ex- 
quisite wit  and  humour,  of  perfect 
gentleness  and  good   temper,    and, 
>inthal,"  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and 


merriment.**  It  is  impossible  for  the 
dullest,  or  the  most  heavy  laden,  to 
be  other  than  blithe  of  cheer,  glad- 
some, and  right  joyous,  in  his  nank 
and  fascinating  society.  He  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
able  of  forensic  orators, — superior  to 
any  man  at  present  at  the  English 
bar,  and  equal  to  Berryer  and  Web- 
ster. As  this  is  very  high  praise, 
and  may,  peradventure,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  appear  extravagant,  we 
feel  bound  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
oratorical  powers,  which  are  little 
known  even  in  books  at  this  side  of 
the  Tweed.  We  take  the  peroration 
of  the  grand  speech  he  delivered  in 
defence  of  Humphreys,  styling^  him- 
self Earl  of  Stirling,  on  his  tnal  be- 
fore the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
for  forgery,  in  the  year  1 839.  That 
certain  instruments  used  by  the  pri- 
soner in  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the 
earldom  and  estates  of  Stirling  had 
been  forged,  was  made  quite  clear  by 
the  counsel  for  the  crown.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  prisoner 
had  uttered  and  used  them,  knowing 
them  to  be  forged:  Mr.  Robertson 
called  several  witnesses  to  charac- 
ter. This  brief  statement  will  enable 
the  southern  reader  to  go  along 
with  the  orator  in  his  peroration : — 

"Gentlemen, — I  feel  so  confident  of 
the  verdict,  that  1  sball  trouble  you  with 
but  one  or  two  topics  more.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  accused  I  Is  that  nothing 
in  a  criminal  trial  like  thia  1  Is  it  nothing 
to  have  the  reputation  of  a  kind  husband, 
an  affectionate  parent,  an  esteemed  friend, 
an  honest  man?  Gentlemen,  in  a  case 
of  doubt  this  is  every  tbing.  You  have 
heard  his  character  described  by  his  two 
most  confidential  agents,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  his  career,  Mr.  Corrie 
and  Mr.  Lockhart!  You  have  heard  it 
in  the  more  dignified  langoa^  of  Mr. 
Hardinge,  who  had  known  him  in  the 
days  of  the  splendour  of  his  father.  You 
have  heard  it  in  what  was  the  more 
homely,  but  not  the  less  affecting  lan- 
guage, of  my  friend,  Mr.  Roger  Aytoun. 


•  Leaves  from  a  Jonmal  and  other  Frtgmente  in  verse. 
Itmioa;  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1845. 


By  Lord  Robertson, 
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You  have  seen  itio  amoral  spectacle  un- 
exampled in  a  court  of  justice.*  You 
bare  seen  it  in  the  testimony  of  the  gal. 
lant  colonel  (D'Aguilar)  near  me,  whom 
I  should  be  proud  to  call  my  friend. 
With  the  gallantry  of  a  British  officer, 
with  the  pride  and  generosity  oft  Bri- 
tish gentleman,  be,  not  like  the  cold 
world,  remembered  tbe  days  of  boyhood 
— recollected  all  that  had  passed  between 
tbe  prisoner  and  himself  in  early  life ;  he 
saw  the  rising  friendship  of  their  child, 
ren^and  he  rushed  to  his  defence. 
As  a  bark  tossing  amidst  tbe  breakers, 
he  rushed  to  support  it;  and  he  will 
bear  it  at  last  to  the  haven  of  safety. 
Tho  contemplation  of  that  spectacle  was 
electrical  to  me,  and  to  yon,  and  to  all  of 
us ;  and  tbe  embrace  that  these  two  men 
shall  have,  when  tbe  prisoner  quits  the 
bar,  is  one  that  I  envy  that  gallant  offi- 
cer more  than  I  envy  all  the  treasures 
of  wealth  and  splendour,  and  more  even 
than  the  wreath  of  laurel  which  so  ho* 
nourably  adorns  his  brow.  Do  not  think, 
gentlemen,  that  character  is  a  light  mat- 
ter. I  look  back  on  the  whole  of  his 
days,  and  I  look  at  the  prisoner  as  an  un- 
fortunate man,  whether  I  contemplate 
the  past  or  the  future.  When  I  look  to 
the  past  I  see  nothing  but  days  of  anx- 
iety and  care,  nights  of  golden  dreams 
dissipated  with  the  morning  sun ;  his 
rising  family,  who  had  been  taught  to 
look  to  nobility  and  to  wealth  as  their 
birthright,  seeing  nothing  but  disasters 
before  them,  callmg  aloud  to  the  parent 
to  give  them  bread,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  give  them  but  a  stone.  When  I  look 
forward  to  the  future,  I  see  nothing  still, 
but  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  the  pri- 
soner will  pass  the  balance  of  his  days  in 
pursuits  more  useful— in  the  attainment 
of  objects  more  solid.  Let  the  visionary 
coronet  of  vain  ambition  be  plucked  from 
his  bewildered  brow — let  the 'visionary 
prospects  of  vast  possessions,  and  bouna- 
less  wealth,  vanish  into  empty  air ;  but 
leave,  oh  leave  him  that  better  nobility, 
that  more  valuable  title,  which  consists 
in  an  honest  name  and  an  upright  cba- 
racter.  Gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those 
whose  party  prejudices,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, all  combine  in  the  admiration  of 
those  whose  names  have  been  brought 
down  to  those  modern  times  in  the  an- 
nals of  fame  and  chivalrous  actions,~and 
who  venerate  those  names  who  by  tlieir 
iety,  their  patriotism,  or  their  learning, 
ave  raised  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in 
tbe  lists  of  those  who  sit  in  the  house 
where  meet  the  dignified  nobles  of  the 
land.  But  without  truth,  character,  and 
honour,  all  these  things  aie  worth  no- 


thing.  Without  such  concomitants,  to 
my  eye,  the  glitter  of  the  coronet  has  no 
splendour^to  my  ear,  the  rustling  of  tbe 
silken  robe  has  no  music.  I  trample  on 
tbe  dishonoured  ermine  with  disdain. 
Do  not  add  to  the  panga  of  this  man 
more  thsn  ke  deserves.  Leave  him  in 
possession  of  his  good  character,  without 
which,  tbe  crown  and  tbe  sceptre  are  a 
bauble.  Do  not  embitter  bis  cap  with 
the  punishment  of  crime,  where  there  is 
no  g^ilt;  for,  on  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  the  dupe  of  tba 
desijniiog,  and  the  prey  of  the  worth- 
less.*' 

In  ordinary  cases,  and  dealing  widi 
ordinary  men,  in  quoting  a  few 
passages  like  these,  we  miff ht  imagine 
ourselves  obnoxious  to  tne  oensnie 
passed  upon  the  pedant,  who  pat)* 
duced  a  brick  or  two  as  a  representa- 
tive specimen  of  a  building ;  bat  as 
it  is,  we  feel  we  are  doing  no  more 
harm  to  the  orator  Robertson's  re- 
putation, by  extracting  this  perora- 
tion, and  putting  it  forth  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  than  we  should  by 
taking  one  of  Mozart's  sweetest  of 
melodies  from  U  Don  Oiowmni  or 
n  Zauberflms,  But  enough  of  this. 
Well,  having  been  raised  to  tbe 
beiKh,  the  laborious  lawyer  and  en- 
thusiastic advocate  had,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  commenced  practice,  a 
full  and  free  vacation — the  iempm^ 
such  and  restricted  as  it  was,  vactam 
ac  liherum ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
it  by  wending  his  way  to  the  old  land 
of  classical  renown — ^Italy.  He  him- 
self, in  his  prefiu:e,  tells  us  all  about 
it.    He  says : — 

"  My  time  was  limited,  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  bright  land  of  ezhaustless 
and  immortal  associations,  although  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  short,  was  indeed  glo- 
rious, and  never  can  be  effaced.  It  was 
with  the  view  of  impressing  the  scenes 
more  firmly  on  my  memory,  that  these 
notes  were  compiled  j  and  they  weie 
originallr  printed  with  tbe  view  of  gra- 
tifying those  friends  who  might  wish  to 
know  what  were  my  thoughts  while 
abroad.  In  the  life  of  one  necessarily 
confined  year  after  year  to  the  seal  of  his 
professional  labours,  I  naturally  felt  tbst 
crossing  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines, 
and  passing  some  weeks  in  Italy,  was  an 
event.  It  followeJ  that  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  tho  individual  might  be 
glad  to  see  some  record  of  what  chiefly 


*  Colonel  D*Aguilar,  then  at  the  head  of  the  adjutant-general's  staff  in  Irehuid, 
stood  throughout  the  trial  by  the  side  of  the  prisoner  in  the  dock. 
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dttsled  h\n  imug^natioo,  or  toocbed  his 
heart.  I  kept  no  regular  journal,  as, 
from  the  rapidity  of  my  movtments,  my 
observations  irero  Becetsarily  Tory  saper. 
ficial.  It  would,  no  doubt,  Imto  been 
easy  to  have  coustrueted  one  on  the 
ordiuary  priaciples,  deaertbioff  all  I  bad 
seen  or  travelled  over  (with,  perhaps, 
soaething  more);  baviDg  recovrse  all 
the  time  to  the  guide-book  for  statistics, 
for  politics  to  the  poatilioo,  and  for 
learning  to  the  UquaU  d»  pUct.  But  I 
thought  it  better  merely  to  sketch  the 
roost  striking  scenes  I  vbited,  and  to 
record  such  impressions  as  appeared  to 
me  at  the  time  worthy  of  being  prevented 
from  passing  awav.  AH  I  attempted  was 
a  mere  outline ;  but  if  I  have,  however 
remotely,  caught  the  spirit  ofiheorigiiMi], 
this  is  better  than  the  most  laboured 
picture  where  that  is  wanting.  •  •  • 
"  I  therefore  resolved  to  shew  my 
friends  that  my  holydays  had  not  been  a 
blank  'j  and  I  rather  chose  to  do  so  in 
the  somewhat  ambitious  form  of  what 
cannot,  I  fear,  be  called  poetry,  and  yet 
is  not  sober  prose.  I  took  this  course 
because  it  pleased  my  fancy,  and  as  I 
thought  that  truth  i»  not  lees  instrnctive, 
although  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  g^r. 
land  of  flowers,  any  more  than  the  vine 
grows  less  luxuriant  when  gracefully 
lesfooned.  I  am  aware  that  some  may 
think  the  work,  after  all,  extremely 
trtfting.    I  feel  that,— 

'  On  my  strain 
Perhaps  eren  now  some  cold,  fastidious 

judge 
Casts  a  disdainful  eye,  and  calls  my  toil. 
And  calls  the  love  and  beauty  which  I 

sing 
The  dream  of  folly.* 

But  from  so  grave  a  censor  I  must  ap- 
peal to  the  generous  and  indulgent,  and 
claim  from  them  a  sympathy  in  those 
mosion  which  afforded  n»6  such  un- 
feigned delight." 

We  do  not  apprehend  the  gentle 
yet  vij^orous  heart  of  Lord  Robertson 
wiU  tail  to  receive  that  sympathy. 
Elsewhere,  after  quoting  those  sweet, 
thrilling  lines  of  Wordsworth, — 

"  Ob,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  Men  endow*d  with  highest 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Vet   wanting    the    accomplishment    of 
verse," 

he  says  for  himself,— 

"  Mjseir  I  dare  not  call  a  poet  sown 
By  Nature's  hand  ;  or  if  there  be  a  germ 
Of  poesy  within  my  soul,  'twas  cast 
On  stony  ground,  or  rudely  choked  bv 
weeds. 


And  wither'd    as    it    vainly    struggled 

forth. 
In  other  culture  eirly  youth  was  past, 
And  thoughts,  aroiUst  the  whirl  of  busy 

life 
Un6tted  for  its  growth,  my  mind  en- 

gross'd; 
And  thus  the  soil  neglected  lay.    But  if 
Sinee  years  have  scatter *d  silver  o'er  my 


The  dews  have  fall'n,  and  by  reflection's 

sbow'rs. 
The  seed  has  sprung  to  life ;  'tis  by  the 

warmth 
Of  southern  suns  the  leaf  baa  budded 

forth. 
Ah,  might  one  flower,  though  late  at 

eventide. 
Blossom  in  beauty  ere  the  light  depart — 
The  parting  light  that  knows  no  coaung 

day." 

There  is  one  flower  of  the  wreath 
which  we  confidently  predict  vrill 
continue  long  to  blossom  in  heauty, 
and  here  it  is : — 

*'  Pompeii. 
Temples  of  Jove  and  Isis,  from  the  sand 
Rising  in  sunuy  clustor'd  beauty,  hail ! 
Your  worshippers  are  fled,  your  priests 

have  fallen  ; 
Pompeii's  kindred  deities  are  gone  ; 
Broken  their  effigies — their  shrines  de- 
cayed, 
lluah'd   the  tribunal,  where  to  combat 

doom'd. 
Guiltless  or  guilty,  stood  the  slave  forlorn. 
No  sound  comes    from  the   theatre  of 

blood, 
Save  hum  of  lizard,  grasshopper,  or  bee. 
Within  the  senate -hall   the  snake   lies 

coil'd ; 
The  orator  is  dumb.-.the  patriot  sleeps. 
In   thy  soft  garden -bowers  and    quiet 

homes, 
Beauty  has  lost  her  smile,  and  Love  her 

pow'r. 
llie   forum    is    forsaken.     Hush'd    the 

crowd 
That  in  the  busy  mart  jostled  for  gain. 
The  chariot-wheels  along  the  welKworn 

stones 
Move  not.  Empty  thejnrs  of  wine  and  oil. 
Broken  the  erinding  stones ;  cold  are  the 

hearths. 
The   gold  within  its  master's  grasp  is 

seaVd. 
The  armourer,  the  smith,  the  labourer 

rests; 
The  slave  and  prisoner  from  his  chains 

set  free. 
The  sentinel  keeps  post,  an  armed  atomy ! 
Fountains  and  baths  are  dry.     Ended  tlie 

sports. 
Tragic  and  comic  theatres  repose  ; 
The  actors  rest.    The  wrestlers  struggle 

not* 
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Tbe  mummer *«  jest  is  o  er.     i  he  song  U 

hushed. 
Tbe  miDBtrel's  harp  is  broke ;  tbe  wine- 
cup  fiiirii. 
Nor  is  it  holy  rite,  or  public  care, 
Domestic  joy  alone,  or  gain,  or  strife. 
That  here  lie  buried  in  a  common  calm. 
The  wail  of  poverty,  and  sorrow's  cry, 
All  complicated  ills  of  life  have  ceased 
Witliin  these  walls  two  thousand  years 

For   Death,  the  great  deliverer,  arm*d 

with  lire 
X'olcanic,  from  his  seat  swept  fiercely 

down. 
And  in  an  ashy  ruin  whelmed  them  all. 
The  sea  itself,  from  its  conflicting  foe. 
Shrinking  in  fear,  no  longer  laved  thy 

whHs. 
From  age  to  age  darkness,  oblivion  dull. 
Had  seal'd  thee  fast,   till   Chance  thy 

cerements  burst. 
And  to  tbe  g^ri^h  light  of  day  disclosed 
'lliine  awful  tomb— to  those  that  dreamt 

not  of  thee. 
Slowly  and  piecemeal  have  they  rent  thy 

bands. 
Thy  buried  form  as  yet  not  half  disclosed. 
But  they  have  ta'en  the  treasures  from 

thy  hnlls; 
Silver  and  gold,  and  gems  with  won- 

drous  ar( 
Incrusled ;  vases,  urns,  sarcophagi, 
Penates  from  each  niche,  the  lamps  that 

lit  them  ; 
Statues  of  bronse  or  marble ;   from  the 

floors 
Inwrought  mosaic ;  from  the  walls  and 

ceilings 
Reliefs  and  frescoes,  solemn  or  grotesque, 
All  fresh  as  when  they  left  the  limner's 

hand. 
And  thoy  have  gather'd  up  thy  household 

jjear, — 
Thine  impIemenU  of  trade,  or  war,  and 

sport ; 
From  out  the  wearer's  ashes,  wearing 

tire : 


And  ornaments  of  gold,  with  dost  be- 

grim'd. 
Ah,  could  one  voice  have  spoken  from 

the  grave. 
What  tales  of  ages  past  its  lips  bad 

uttered ! 
Bat    the   sealed   tombstooe    opens  not 

again  ;— 
The   severed   thread    unites   Dot.tlie 

quench'd  flax 
Revives  no  more. 
Since  freighted  galleys  harbourd  in  tjiy 

ports. 
And  chariots  jostled  on   thine   Appian 

Way, 
Charged  with  the  costly  mercfaaudise  of 

Rome, 
Or  nearer  Herculancam,bow  unchanged ! 
Yet  all  thy  streets  are  tenantless,save  one. 
Fast  by  tbe  northern  gate,  where  sleep 

the  dead. 
Who  found  their  rest  before  thy  ruin  fell. 
Happiest  their  fate !       Fair  sepulchre, 

adieu  !*' 

We  content  ourselves  with  this 
specimen  of  the  LeavcJt.  We  Urach 
not  tbe  Infixed,  or  supplementaiy 
matter.  We  are  especially  sorry  to 
see  the  first  there.  The  address  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen;  and  the 
rest  about  tbe  proclamation,  tbe  co- 
ronation, tbe  royal  espousals,  wedded 
life,  and  such  other  combustibles, 
are  utterly  unworthy  alike  of  the 
genius  and  position  of  so  high-hearted 
a  gentleman  as  T^rd  Robertson. 
But,  in  bidding  him  farewell,  we 
recur  to  tbe  tetter  portion  of  the 
work,  which  is  a  record  of  high 
feelings  and  aspirations.  Cordially 
we  say  to  him, — 

"  These  stilt  be  thine,  with  what  can  ne'er 

grow  old, 
Tbe  vigorous  heart  by  gentle  thoogbls 

controll'd." 
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A  81L£TCH  OF  THB  **  B0UBGEOI8E**  LIPB  OT  PARIS. 
FBOM  THE  FRBNCH  OF  ALBERIC  SBCOHD. 

Chapter  VL 


We  owe  the  ooorteous  reader  who 
has  done  as  the  honour  of  foUowing 
us  90  far  in  our  humble  narrative 
some  explanations  relative  to  the 
sadden  doappearanoe  of  M.  Jobit. 

The  ex^commU'Voyagewr  had  fan- 
cied he  recognised  in  the  person 
of  a  paeser-lr^,  one  of  the  old  oom- 
pank)ns  of  his  theatrical  days,  and 
dohit,  to  whom  the  remembrance  of 
his  past  misery  was  ever  dear  and 
preooos,  as  the  recollections  of  storm 
and  shipwreck  are  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  sailor  who  need  no  longer 
dread  the  fiiry  of  the  ocean,  M.  Jo- 
bit,  without  thmking  any  more  of  the 
friend  whom  he  had  left  behind  in  the 
omnibus,  had  started  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  new-comer.  And,  be  it  said 
to  the  praise  of  the  son  of  the  vestal, 
that  that  man  must  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  very  best  of  memo- 
ries who  could  have  recognised  in 
the  poor  wretch  who  paced  sadly  and 
nnmrellaless  along  the  muddy  streets, 
the  brilliant  young  "  first  lover,"  who 
had  formerly  been  the  theatrical  p^ 
of  many  and  various  provincial 
towns  and  villi^es. 

He  was  then  named  Saint  Eugene ; 
bat,  alas !  he  was  no  lon^r  but  the 
shade  of  that  ancient  Samt  Eugene. 
His  onnplexion  had  become  dread* 
folly  pimpled,  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot; his  teeth,  formerly  so  whit«, 
and  which,  if  his  own  account  was  to 
be  believed,  had  formerly  availed 
him  so  much  in  various  love-affairs, 
had  lost  their  enamel,  and  gained  a 
most  decided  tint  of  raw  sienna, 
thanks  to  the  inmioderate  use  of  to- 
bacco; bis  ringlets — his  beautiful 
black  ringlety  which  he  had  loved 
so  well,  far  from  blushin^p  for  quit- 
ting him,  had  become  white,  the  in- 
grates!  and  the  greater  portion  of 
his  cyelirows  and  eyelashes  had  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  had  gone 
where  all  things  go. 

The  shade  of  Saint  Eugene  was 
most  outrageously  thin,  not  that  deli- 
cate and  aristocratic  slightness  of  form 
which  is  almost  always  the  signet  of 

YOL.  HXXn*  NO.  CLXXXYIH. 


distinction  and  of  hhod^  but  that 
scragfly  me^reness  which  is  horrible 
to  behold,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  its 
poignant  miseries  to  be  discovered 
through  its  lank  and  suffering  forms. 
Although  Jobit  had  lost  sight  of  his 
comrade  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  he  recognised  the  costume. 
The  unfortunate  had  taken  to  the 
use  of  his  theatrical  wardrobe;  he 
wore  a  sort  of  velvet  redingotey  fash- 
ioned by  some  inexperienced  snip 
into  the  garment  of^  Clitandre,  or 
Valere.  As  to  his  inexpressibles,  too 
short  by  several  inches,  they  were 
so  cruelly  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions— on  one  side  by  the  braces,  and 
the  other  by  the  straps,  that  in  look- 
ing at  them  you  could  not  help  re- 
caUin^  to  mind  that  refined  torture 
of  which  Procrustes  was  the  inventor. 
Before  attacking  the  shade  of  Saint 
Eugene,  M.  Jobit  complacently  ad- 
mired himself  in  the  frontage  of  a 
charcutier's  shop.  Every  body  knows 
that  charcutters  have  long  since  aban- 
doned the  modest  thirty  sous  panes 
for  the  showy  four  hundred  franc 
sheets  of  plate  glass.  A  simple  glance 
sufficed  to  inundate  his  heart  with  a 
jo^'ous  pride,  which  ^vas  not  exempt 
from  egotism.  Jobit  found  himself 
so  perfectly  fresh  and  rosy,  of  an 
entbi/npomt  at  the  same  time  so  honest 
and  so  agreeable,  there  was  in  all  his 
person  the  evidences  of  a  prosperity 
so  clearly  defined,  that  he  could  not 
help  mentally  thanking  Providence. 
This  first  movement  passed,  he  ap- 

Eroached  the  old  comedian,  who 
ad  also  stopped  before  the  char" 
cutifir's  window,  where,  with  a  sadly 
contemplative  eye,  he  was  occupied 
in  gazing  upon  objects  very  different 
from  his  own  features. 

**  Why,  bless  me  I "  exclaimed  Jo- 
bit, striking  him  upon  the  shoulder, 
"  you  are  Saint  Eugene  ?  " 

At  this  unexpected  interpellation, 
the  old  "first  lover"  drew  himself 
up  proudly,  and  gazed  upon  the 
speaker. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  after  an  ex- 
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amination  of  two  or  three  seconds, 
"to  whom  have  I  the  honour  of 
speaking?** 

"  I  must  be  then  very  much 
changed,*'  replied  Jobit,  "  if  you  do 
not  recognise  an  old  oomrtde. 

"  A  comrade !  *'  cried  Saint  Eugene, 
whose  brow  cleared  up  instantane- 
ously ;  "  you  a  player  ? 

**  I  have  played  by  your  side  for 
four  years.  Don*t  you  remember 
JobHP" 

"What!  little  Claude  P'* 

«*  Himself." 

"  You  are  little  Claude  Jobit  P  - 

« In  person." 

Saint  Eugene  made  one  step  back- 
ward, opened  his  arms,  and,  in  a 
Toice  the  tra^c  accent  of  which 
clearly  testified  that  he  had  aban- 
donea  the  first  lorers  for  the  "  heavy 
father's  "  line  of  business,  he  cried, — 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  son ! — to 
my  heart !  —  into  my  bosom,  that  is 
your  place!" 

In  -spite  of  the  tenderness  of  this 
apostrophe,  Jobit  thought  it  better  to 
nip  it  m  the  bud,  and,  as  about  a 
dozen  passers-by  had  already  b^un 
to  form  themselves  into  curious 
groups,  he  passed  his  arm  under  that 
of  Saint  Eug^e,  and  hurried  him  ra- 
pi^y  away. 

While  proceeding,  the  old  come- 
di^  began  a  formal  interrogatory. 
It  was  a  deluge  of  questions,  an 
avalanche  of  words,  which  crossed, 
mingled,  and  rolled  one  into  the 
other. 

"  *  O  chance,  fantastic  chance !  *  as 
the  fellow  says  in  the  SaUmbanqaes ; 
here  is  a  chance,  and — But  doyou 
know  you  are  well  covered !  What 
luxury  in  your  costume !  I  would 
have  taken  you  for  an  ageiU  de  chwjge^ 
or  a  retired  blacking-merchant.  What 
have  you  done  to  be  so  rich  ?  Have 
you  plundered  a  caravan  ?  Have 
you  discoYcred  an  uncle  in  America, 
or  are  you  the  inventor  of  some 
gigantic  cabbage?  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  tne  dramatic  art  can 
have  alone  conduced  to  such  a  result. 
Why,  in  truth,  nothing  is  wanting ; 
varnished  boots,  fine  linen,  gloves 
at  twenty- nine  sous  the  pair,  a  gold 
watch-guard,  and  a  new  hat.  A 
new  hat !  To  think  that  for  four- 
teen years  I  have  sighed  after  a 
new  hat,  and  that  I  am  still  re- 
duced to  the  mournftil  necessity 
of  supplying  myself  at  the  Tem- 


ple !  Ah,  my  good  Claude,  times 
are  very  hard !  The  art  is  ^ing  to 
the  devil;  dramatic  enterprises  are 
in  a  consumption ;  and  the  actors  are 
dying  of  hunger. 

^  But,  in  toe  name  of  all  that  b 
wonderful,  tell  me  what  means  you 
have  used  to  reach  the  height  you 
occupy  I  Are  you  a  tenor  singer? 
Ah,  if  you  were  a  tenor  singer, 
nothing  would  astoni^  me ;  I  shcmld 
only  be  surprised  at  not  having  met 
you  in  your  carriage.  But  no,  that's 
unpossible ;  I  remember  that  at  La 
Rochdk  you  murdered  even  the  airs 
of  C&ine^  and  VEcu  de  six  franco. 
Then  how  is  the  mystery  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  for,  in  short,  I — ^I  who  bow 
addr^s  you  — you  know  me;  you 
have  seen  me  at  the  work,  you  know 
what  I  am  worth ;  you  can  say  whether 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  possess  msny 
high-priests  worthy  of  bemg  com- 
pared to  me  or  no.  Well,  my  boy, 
nothing  has  succeeded  with  me; 
what  with  managerial  quarrels,  and 
then  women,  and  one  thiuf  or  an- 
other. In  short,  I  am  witiiont  an 
engagement.  Hy  boxes  are  fall  of 
crowns  and  newspaper  artieks;  but, 
unfortunately,  this  is  a  com  which 
does  not  pass  current  among  the 
restaurants!" 

These  melancholy  words  filled 
Jobit*8  compassionate  heart  with 
grief;  and,  as  they  passed  a  cafe,  the 
son  of  the  vestal  proposed  to  his 
comrade  that  they  should  enUx  and 
take  a  glass  of  beer  togetiier.  Saint 
Eugene  accepted  the  proposition ;  to 
the  great  astonishment  ofthe  waiters, 
he  ordered  in  succession  three  bread- 
baskets full  of  buns,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  bun  was  the  correct 
accompaniment  to  this  Germanic 
beverage. 

"  Where  do  you  dine  to-day  ?" 
demanded  Jobit,  as  they  were  sitting 
over  their  beer. 

"Where  do  I  dtee?"  repeated 
Saint  Eugene,  as  if  surprised  at 
hearing  such  a  question  adoressed  to 
him.    "Wheredoldme— I?" 

Jobit  did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend the  sense  of  tnis  exclamation, 
for  he  hastened  to  add,  "  If  you  arc 
not  engaged  elsewhere,  come  and 
dine  with  me.  But  where  were  you 
goinff  in  such  a  hurry  when  I  stopped 
you  ?" 

"  Rue  des  Ortics,  Saint  Honor^, 
to  the   Estaminet   des  ComMens, 
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where  some  friends  are  waiting  for 
me,  who  are  not  a  whit  more 
fortunate  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant'' 

"  Well;'  said  Jobit,  "  let's  go  to- 
gether, and  if  I  perceive  any  ow.  ac- 
quaintances in  carry  them  off,  and 
we*Jl  all  have  a  famUy  dinner  to- 
gether." 

Jobit  paved  the  lull,  and  they 
started.  The  account  stood  thus :  — 
beer,  eight  sous ;  buns,  three  francs, 
fifty  centimes. 

At  a  quarter  before  six  precisely, 
M.  Jobit  returned  home.  Ue  was 
followed  by  Saint  Eugene,  who 
was  in  turn  followed  by  a  low  co- 
median of  Niort,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  father  of  Limoges, 
who  was  followed  by  a  counter- 
tenor of  Alen9on.  The  low  co- 
median and  heavy  father  had  been 
picked  up  at  the  estaminet  in  the 
Kue  des  Orties ;  as  to  the  counter- 
tenor, they  had  fallen  in  with  him 
in  .the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  was 
warbling  his  plaintive  ditties  before 
Chevet's  enticmg  window. 

"Josephine,"  said  M.  Jobit,  "I 
present  to  you  some  old  friends  of 
mine.  Let  us  have  some  dinner  im- 
mediately. I  am  dying  of  hunger, 
and  so  are  these  gentlemen  also." 

"  Goodness  gmcious  me ! "  cried 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  ^you  are 
mad !  Why  it's  six  o'clock !  I  have 
got  nothing  ready.  If  you  eat  no 
other  dinner  to-day  but  what  I  cook, 
you  and  your  company  won't  run 
any  great  risk  of  bursting  the  strings 
of  your  waistcoats ! " 

After  this  reply,  given  in  a  tone 
of  the  deadliest  irony,  the  irritated 
cordon  Ueu  retired  majestically  into 
her  kitchen,  darting  at  her  master 
a  glance  of  the  most  superb  defiance. 

Saint  £ugene  turned  slightly  pde ; 
the  low  comedian  essayed  a  smile, 
which  changed  into  a  sad  grimace; 
the  heavy  father  stifled  a  sigh,  and  the 
counter-tenor  gave  vent  to  an  mar- 
tiailate  groan. 

"  Said  she  true  ?"  demanded  Saint 
Eugene,  whose  voice  had  perceptibly 
altered. 

"Don't  believe  a  word  of  it!" 
hastihf  replied  the  Amphitryon. 
"  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
the  cloth  will  be  laid,  the  dinner 
served,  and  we  shall  be  at  table." 

"May  the  heavens  hear  you!" 
moimored  the  low  comedian. 


**  May  the  ^ods  hearken  favour- 
ably I "  said  Samt  Eugene. 

"  Amen ! "  chimed  m  the  counter- 
tenor. 

The  heavy  father  said  nothing, 
bnt  he  lookea  unutterable  things. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Jobit,  "  make 
yourselves  at  home.  Here  are  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  cards.  I  only  ask  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

Thus  speaking,  he  proceeded  to  tlie 
kitchen,  where  ne  found  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine  occupied  in  smashing 
a  set  of  dmner-plates. 

"  Josephine !  said  M.  Jobit,  "  de- 
vote not  thyself  to  despair ;  we  have 
not  time,  my  child.  T^-morrow  you 
may  break  as  much  china  as  ^ou 
please ;  I  shall  say  nothing,  provided 
you  restrict  yourself  to  the  damaged 
crockery." 

<^  And  what  then  do  you  wish  me 
to  do  ?"  demanded  the  bonne. 

*'  I  want  you  to  get  us  some  din- 
ner." 

"  That's  impossible."        -    , 

"  Impossible  is  not  French ;  that's 
a  saying  of  the  emperor's,  mademoi- 
selle. Come,  quick,  Josephine !  the 
fhring-pan  on  the  fire ;  break  a  dozen 
of  eggs  and  make  us  an  omelette." 

"An  omelette!"  exclaimed  the 
triumphant  cordon  bleu, 

"  An  omelette  for  these  gaiUards^ 
who  look  as  if  they  had  not  eaten 
any  thing  for  the  last  three  days.  I 
don't  know  where  you  choose  your 
fjnends.  It's  nothin^^  to  me,  of  course, 
only  one  would  thmk  you  went  to 
seek  them  on  the  raft  of  the  Medusa !" 

"  But  are  there  really  no  means 
of— eh?" 

"  No,  I  tell  you  there  are  not !  Do 
you  think  that  one  can  make  a  din- 
ner as  easily  as  a  speech  ?  Look  at 
your  neighbour  M.Kaballet;  there's 
a  wise  man  for  you !  he  gives  a  din- 
ner to-day  also,  he  does.  Well, 
would  vou  believe  it?  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  preparations  for  these 
last  fifteen  days  back!" 

At  this  moment  a  loud  ring  was 
heard  at  the  outer  door.  To  escape 
from  the  reprimand  which  his  bonne 
appeared  in  nowise  inclined  to  cut 
short,  M.  Jobit  in  person  answered 
the  tintinnabulatonr  summons.  He 
beheld  the  waiter  of  a  restaurant  fol- 
lowed by  two  kitchen -boys,  the 
bearers  of  various  stewpans,  in  which 
smoked  all  sorts  of  appeUsing  ra- 
goCits. 
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"  The  ffctitlenuin  on  the  fourth 
floor?"  demanded  the  waiter,  in 
white  jacket  and  cotton  nightcap. 

"Pm  the  man!"  replied  J  obit, 
who  had  just  conceived  a  gigantic 
plan,  but  who  did  not  add,  ^  Ah ! 
J  have  it!"  striking  his  forehead 
with  his  left  hand,  according  to  the 
immemorial  stage  custom  on  such 
occasions. 

^  You  are  the  gentleman  who  has 
ordered  the  dinner  for  six  o*clock  ?** 

^  I  am  the  gentleman ! " 

"  1  have  brought  every  thing  or- 
dered except  the  strawberries,"  con- 
tinued the  waiter :  "  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  procure  any.  We  have 
replaced  them  by  a  plate  of  mush- 
rooms." 

As  Jobtt  had  announced,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  barely  elapsed,  and 
already  had  the  guests  taken  their 
places  round  a  well-spread  table. 

Saint  Eugene  thanked  the  gods, 
the  low  comedian  hazarded  a  pun, 
the  heavy  father  wip^  away  a  ftir- 
tive  tear,  and  the  counter-tenor  hum- 
med a  snatch  of  a  vaudeville  couplet 
—  all  devoured. 

During  this  time,  serious  things 
were  passing  in  the  apartments  of 
M.  Raballet. 

Half-past  six  had  chimed  fVom  M. 
Raballet's  little  ebony-cased  penduley 
and  no  appearance  of  dinner  had  as  yet 
shewn  itself.  The  derk  in  the  medal 
department  suffered  all  the  tortures 
formerly  endured  by  St.  Lawrence 
on  his  gridiron.  A  thousand  appre- 
hensions filled  his  soul;  shivenngs, 
at  one  time  icy  cold,  at  another 
burning  hot,  ran  through  all  his 
frame.  Ilis  guests  who  had  ar- 
rived, joy  in  every  eye,  a  smile 
on  every  lip,  had  become  sombre 
and  melancholy.  The  conversation, 
at  first  lively  and  animated,  had 
dwindled  by  degrees  into  a  very  in- 
termittent exchange  of  rare  mono- 
syllables. Once  or  twice  M.  Raballet 
had  thought  of  reading  a  few  passages 
from  his  unpublished  work  On  the 
Ii^hence  of  Parchment^  thinking  that 
by  this  means  he  might  distract  the 
attention  of  his  hungry  guests,  and 
deceive  their  constantly  increasing 
appetites;  but  ho  forlwrc  putting 
such  a  dangerous  project  into  execu- 
tion. The  tribunal  appeared  in  no- 
wise disposed  to  listen  to  a  work  of 
this  importance.  Alas,  so  true  it  is 
that  a  hungry  belly  has  no  ears! 


M.  Raballet,  whose  patience  had 
by  this  time  become  ouite  exhausted, 

auitted  his  chair  and  disappeared  iato 
lie  kitchen. 

'*  Madame  Crochet,"  said  he  to  bis 
factotum  in  petticoats,  '*  run  over  to 
the  traiteur*s,  and  a^  him  if  he  is 
making  ffame  of  me.  He  is  nearly 
an  hour  behind  time ;  this  is  beyond 
everything!" 

Scarcely  had  M.  Raballet  left  a 
clear  fiela  for  his  guests  than  the 
conversation,  hitherto  so  lanffuishing, 
aroused  itself  all  at  once,  and  became 
brisker  than  ever. 

First  Guest.  "  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  something  to  eat" 

Second  Quest,  '*  I  am  all  stomach, 
lam!" 

Third  Guest.  "  If  I  had  known  this, 
I  should  have  dined  before  I  came." 

Fourth  Guest,  to  his  neighbour. 
*'  Monsieur,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who 
would  throw  my  money  away  ?  Well, 
do  you  know  that  at  this  moment  I 
would  ffladly  give  thirty  sous  for  & 
basin  of  the  Dutch  Company*s  sonp." 

Fifth  Gue$t.  "  I  can  easily  believe 
you,  sir ;  I  am  mjrself  as  hungry  as 
Ugolino!" 

Second  OnesL  "  Why  peopl^  ought 
not  to  do  these  things,  if  tney  can't 
do  them  properly.  I  didn*t  ask 
M.  Raballet  to  give  me  a  dinner; 
but,  when  one  man  asks  another  to 
dinner,  he  ought  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  eat" 

First  Guest.  «  Of  course,  you  arc 
very  right  FU  just  put  it  to  the 
company.  You  receive  an  invitation 
to  dmner ;  you  hear  also  of  a  certain 
turkey,  truffle  aux  marrons;  you 
accept,  of  course,  and  when  you 
arrive  they  don't  even  ofler  you  a 
glass  of  water ! " 

Fifth  Guest.  **  There  are  bounds 
to  every  thing." 

Fourth  Guest,  to  his  ne^hbour. 
*'  Monsieur,  for  mv  part  I  do  not 
oflen  give  dinners ;  but,  when  such  an 
event  does  take  place,  no  one  can 
complain  of  my  proceedings,  I  can 
tellyou." 

Third  GuestipMsg'aut  his  vxOek), 
"  A  quarter  t<j^ven,  by  Jove !" 

Fir/ft  Gu^st.  "  Are  you  right  ?"* 

Third  Guest.  "  1  set  this  momirj 
by  the  cannon  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

First  Gitest.  "  In  that  case  I  am 
three  minutes  slow.  You  must 
allow,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  very 
ridiculous  to  be  fasting  at  this  hour. 
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Second  Ovesi.  "Not  only  ridicu* 
bus,  but  very  unwholesome  into  the 
bareain." 

Pm  Guest  "  Do  you  think 
so'r 

Second  Guest  "  There  are  various 
cases  extant  of  very  serious  disorders 
having  being  brought  on  by  nothing 
else  but  that.** 

First  Guest  (m  a  rage),  "  This  is 
too  bad  I  This  Raballet  is  no  better 
than  a  swindler."* 

At  this  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  M.  Raballet 
speared  on  the  threshold.  His  fkce 
WIS  perfectly  crimson,  his  hair  stood 
on  end,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with 
rage.  His  frightful  appearance  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  five 
l^nests,  who  thought  that  the  clerk 
in  the  medal  def^ment  had  over- 
heard their  conversation   and   had 


come  to  demand  the  reason  of  their 
calumnious  allegations. 

"  Gentlemen,^  cried  Raballet,  «  I 
know  all!"  The  guests  kept  a 
mournful  silence.  **  Yes,  I  know 
all !  I  am  the  victim  of  a  horrible 
machination.  They  have  stolen  my 
dinner,  and  yours  also !  Follow  noe, 
gentlemen  the  Palais  Royal  is  not 
far  distant,  and  Vefour  shall  console 
us  for  this  involuntary  delay,  for 
which  I  b^  you  will  accept  my  sin* 
cerest  apologies.'* 

As  he  pa^ed  his  neighbour's  door, 
M.  Raballet  paused  for  an  instant. 
A  joyous  chorus  struck  upon  his  ear. 

"By  Dagobert!"  thought  he,  as 
he  descend^  the  staircase,  "  this 
man  has  filled  the  measure.  He  shall 
have  my  life,  or  I  his.  One  of 
us  is  a  man  too  many  upon  the 
earth!" 


CUAPTSB   VII. 


On  the  following  morning,  Made- 
mtuielle  Josephine  received  n-om  the 
hand  of  Madame  Crochet  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  ex-commercial  tra- 
veller. The  missive  was  conceived 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Sir, — You  ore  aware,  I  presume,  in 
wbal  mAnner  insolent  poppies  are  cbas- 
Used ;  if  not,  I  am  ready  to  teach  you. 
1  bare  been  for  a  length  of  time  desirous 
ofgiriog  you  a  lesson,  and  1  could  al- 
most thank  you  for  having  yourself  fur- 
nished the  occasion.  I  have  never  fought, 
sir,  nor  did  I  ever  think  that  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  shed  the  blood  of  my  kind, 
h  is  sufficient  to  state  that  I  am  neither 
&  Caesar  nor  a  Napoleon.  However  that 
»ay  he,  I  put  myself  at  vour  disposal, 
accepting  Mforehaod  such  weapons  as 
you  may  be  pleased  to  make  choice  of. 
"  Sir,  I  am,  kc. 

"  Raballet." 

M.  Joint  read  this  singular  chal- 
lenptvrice  or  three  times  over,  after 
which  he  relied  as  follows  :^ 

**  As  yon  please,  sir;  swords,  sabres, 
pi»tols,  It  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
to  nt :  I  am  your  man.  I  ask  but  four- 
aadtwenty  hours  to  put  my  affairs  in 
order  and  seek  my  witnesses  ;  no  easy 
i&ttter,  stDce  M.  Dupin's  requisitions. 
"  1  am,  &c. 

"  JosiT,** 

The  reading  of  this  epistle  plunged 
*».  Raballet  into  a  state  of  great  em- 
harraawnent. 


«  He  is  right,"  thought  he.  "  Wit- 
nesses! I  must  have  witnesses  also, 
or  at  least  one.  Where  am  I  to  get 
them?  My  fellow  clerks  in  the 
library  would  refuse  me  as  I  would 
re^se  them  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Ah,  if  chance  would  once 
again  cast  upon  my  path  that  un- 
known IViend  who  yesterday  in  the 
omnibus  saved  my  more  than  life — 
my  honour !  This  very  evening  will 
I  go,  and,  for  the  last  time,  tempt 
fortune  at  the  Caf<§  Turc.  Would 
to  Heaven  I  could  see  him  once  again 
before  I  die!" 

On  his  side,  M.  Jobit,  after  a  long 
meditation,  resolved  to  choose  as 
second  his  old  comrade.  Saint  Eu- 
gene, an  expert  hand  in  these  little 
matters.  Then  he  added,  «  Oh,  if 
I  could  hut  meet  once  again  that 
gentleman  of  the  Gaiete,  towards 
whom  my  sympathies  drew  me  in 
such  a  pecnuar  manner  I  It  was  at 
the  Cafe  Turc  that  I  first  met  him ; 
this  evening  will  I  return  to  the 
Caf6  Turc.*^ 

The  evening  come,  the  two  neigh- 
bours, at  a  few  minutes'  intenal, 
took  their  separate  ways  towards  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple.  M.  Raballet, 
the  first  who  arrived,  cast  a  saddened 
glance  round  the  room,  and  ordered 
tL  petit  verre  of  absinthe,  a  liquid  em- 
hiem  of  the  bitterness  that  filled  his 
heart. 

"  He  is  not  here!"  exclaimed  he 
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with  a  mgh.  •  *'  I^t  me  drain  my 
cbalice  to  the  dregs  I  ** 

So  saying,  he  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  emptied  the  petti  verre^ 
in  that  locality  Known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  ham  de  pied.  All 
at  once  he  rose,  uttered  a  wild  cry, 
and  fell  back  upon  his  seat,  demand- 
ing if  he  was  not  the  plaything  of 
an  illusion.  Johit  had  entered  the 
cafe,  and  now  advanced  towards  M. 
RabEdlet  with  a  step  so  firm  and 
vigorous,  as  clearly  to  prove  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  particle 
of  the  ghost  in  his  composition. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  clerk  in  the 
medal  department,  **Iam  deliehted 
to  see  you !  my  heart  is  full  of  gra- 
titude for  the  generous  manner  in 
which  you  acted  towards  me  yester- 
day— I,  whom  you  scarcely  know." 

Jobit  seized  the  hand  which  was 
extended  towards  him,  shook  it 
warmly,  and  replied, — 

"  The  service  that  I  have  rendered 
you  is  but  a  trifle,  monsieur,  com- 

Sared  to  that  which  I  am  about  to 
emand.** 

"  A  servicer*  cried  Raballct ;  "  can 
I  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way  ? 
Ah!  speak,  monsieur,  speak  quickrj^ ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you  f  My  crem, 
my  arm,  my  purse — I  put  all  at  your 
disposal ! " 

"  In  truth,  sir,  you  overwhelm 
me !  '*  continued  the  son  of  the  ves- 
tal ;  *^  and  I  see  clearly  that  you 
entertain  for  me  those  feelings  of 
friendship  which  attract  me  to^-ards 
you.  The  greeting  which  you  have 
offered  encourages  me  to  speak,  and 
1  will  fHnkly  avow  that  it  is  the 
assistance  of  your  arm  that  I  sedc 
to-day." 

"  A  duel !"  interrupted  Kaballet. 

"  Predsely." 

"  What  a  singular  coincidence ! " 
continued  the  emplcnfi  ;  **  I  was  about 
to  make  you  the  same  request  !** 

"  What !  you  have  an  affair  on 
hands!" 

"  Yes,  to-morrow ;  and  you  ?" 

"  To-morrow  also !  ** 


"  Your  adversary,  who  b  he  ?" 

"  A  puppy  whom  I  know  not,  but 
whose  chastL«iement  I  shall  take  upon 
myself    And  youTR  ?^' 

'*  Oh,  a  rascal  whom  I  intend  to 
wing  in  the  neatest  manner  in  the 
worid!" 

"'  Cannot  your  affiur  be  arranged 
in  any  way  f " 

'^  Quiteimpotsible!  and  yours?** 

«  Never  1- 

"  The  outrage  is  then  unpardon- 
able?" 

^  What  do  you  talk  of  outrage? 
for  the  last  three  months  he  has  done 
nothing  but  outrage  and  insult  me ! 
That  must  be  put  an  end  to;  and, 
to  crown  idl,  no  later  than  yesterday 
the  fellow  stde  my  dinner  f ** 

^  Your  dinner !  screamed  Jobit ; 
•*you  say  he  stole  your  dhiner! 
Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Rue  du  MaU,  13.** 

"  And — your — your  name  ?  *' 

"  Prosper  Raballet,** 

**  Embrace  me,  then,  my  dear  and 
bitter  enemy!"  cried  Jobit;  "for 
the  puppy,  tis  I — I  am  he  whose 
chastisement  you  are  to  take  upon 
yourself;  I  am  the  fellow  who  stole 
your  dinner !  —  I — Claude  Jobit,  in 
a  word!'* 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was 
that  our  two  neighbours  returned 
home,  tradition  sayeth  not ;  but,  on 
the  following  morning  ihej  applied 
to  their  landlord  for  permission  to 
open  a  communication  between  their 
separate  apartments.  On  learning 
this  unh(^ed-for  result,  M.  Lecocq 
was  affected  almost  to  tears,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  his  emotion  by 
augmenting  the  rents  of  his  two 
lodgers  in  the  respective  sums  of 
fifty  francs  each  per  annum. 

As  to  Saint  Eugene,  he  has  pro- 
cured an  engagement  in  one  of^the 
suburban  theatres  as  the  representa- 
tive of  third-rate  characters  and 
walking  gentlemen.  He  dines  three 
times  a- week,  but  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  purchase  a  new  hat. 
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It  were  impofisible  to  permit  so  great 
a  lawjrer  and  one  fimng  so  la^  a 
space  in  the  eye  of  the  public  to  pass 
away  from  amongst  us  with  no  other 
record  of  his  existence  than  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  Utter  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  Uiat  he  dejMurted  this 
life  on  the  29th  of  June.  This  would 
be  uii&ir  to  the  living  and  unjust  to 
the  dead;  and  we  are  the  1^  dis- 
posed to  be  silent  as  what  we  say 
cannot  be  construed  by  the  envious 
or  malevolent  into  either  servility  or 
adulation.  The  late  attorney-general 
is  gone  for  ever  from  this  wond,  and 
praise  and  flattery  fall  alike  un- 
heeded on  the  ^dull,  cold  ear  of 
death/'  In  any  thing  we  say,  there- 
fore, we  can  neither  be  accused  of 
fear  or  &vour,  hatred  or  uncharita- 
UenesB.  We  shall  ^eak  c^  the  man 
as  he  was,  and  as  we  knew  and  ob- 
served him  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  character  of  Sir  William  Follett 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press ;  but 
these  accoui]^  though  in  the  nudn 
correct,  partake  too  largely  of  un- 
qnalified  panegyric  and  admiration. 
The  qualities  and  capabilities  of  his 
mind  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate ;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, human,  and  not  free  from  those 
imperfections  incident  to  our  common 
nature  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  subiect  of  this  sketch  was  bom 
at  Topsham,  in  Devonshire,  a  county 
famed  for  producing  great  lawyers— 
among  the  more  ancient,  Rtzherbert, 
Dodderidge,  BoUe,  and  Pollexten, 
may  be  mentioned ;  and  among  the 
more  modem,  Lord-Chancellor  King, 
Mr.  Dunning  (aiterwards  Lord  Ash- 
bnrton),  Justice  Boiler,  Mr.  Gifford 
(afterwards  Lord  Gifford),  Mr. 
Preston,  Vice -Chancellor  Knight 
Bruce,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
may  be  named.  The  father  of  Sir 
William  had  been  originally  a  cap- 
tain in  the  14th  Foot,  and  whue 
serving  in  Irdand  with  his  regi- 
ment saw  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Mr.  Webb  of  Kinsale.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  the  father 
of  many  children,  and  finding  a  mili- 
tary hfe  and  foreign  service  incom- 
patible either  with  domestic  comfort, 
or  indeed  with  the   enjoyment  of 


health,  he  retired  from  the  service 
and  entered  into  the  timber-trade,  a 
branch  of  commerce  in  which  some 
of  his  relatives  were  already  engaged. 
Of  the  early  infancy  of  Sir  WilEam 
Follett  no  records  are  preserved; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  Exeter  grammar- 
school  in  1809,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Lempriere.  In  the  sununer  of 
1810,  we  have  heard  from  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bar,  who  subsequently 
died  in  the  West  Lidies,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cork  on  a  visit  to  a  maternal 
uncle,  a  Mr.  William  Webb,  then  a 
member  of  the  Irish  bar  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  standing,  and  who 
held  at  that  period  tne  lucrative 
situation  of  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts. At  Cork  he  remained  for 
some  time,  probably  with  a  view  to 
recruit  his  naturally  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  while  resident  in  that 
city  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
a  dancing- school  where  the  children 
of  both  sexes  of  the  better  classes 
were  wont  to  receive  instruction. 
Our  informant  was  four  years  older 
than  young  Follett,  and  we  have 
heard  him  say  when  the  subiect  of 
this  sketch  was  appointed  solicitor - 
general  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  No- 
vember 1834,  that  he  must  have  fre- 
quently danced  with  Lady  Peel  when 
not  more  than  twelve  years  old: 
Miss  Floyd  (now  Lady  Peel)  being  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  dancing- 
school,  accompanied  by  her  mother. 
After  some  months'  residence  in  Ire- 
land ycwng  Follett  returned  to  his 
native  county,  where  he  was  placed, 
for  the  purpose  of  private  tuition, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  curate  of  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter.  Under  this  gentleman 
he  remained  three  years,  and  it  was 
at  Heavitree  he  acquired  the  small 
portion  of  classical  literature  which 
he  ever  possessed.  The  summer  of 
1813,  we  have  been  informed,  he 
spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork 
vfith  Mr.  William  Webb,  and  in  this 
retreat,  we  have  heard,  he  profited 
largely  by  the  counsels  and  sugges- 
tions of  his  kinsman.  Mr.  Webb  was 
a  man  of  some  taste  in  literature  and 
of  very  considerable  reading.  In  the 
University  of  Dublin  he  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  fervid  enthu- 
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siasin  with  which  he  procUumed 
ultra-Liberal  opinions.  He  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  one  of  the  Sheares^s, 
and,  if  report  speak  trul3r,  had  i>arti- 
cipated  in  some  of  his  opinions,  if  he 
had  not  been  actuaUy  mitiated  into 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  an  uncommcm 
occurrence  for  men  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished by  what  in  Ireland  was 
called  their  loyalty.  I^rd  Castle- 
reagh  himself  had  been  in  very  early 
life  admitted  an  United  Irishman, 
and  Lord  C.  was  not  a  more  strenu- 
ous stickler  for  English  connexion  in 
1813  and  1814  than  Mr.  William 
Webb,  who  had  been  presented  by 
the  lord-chancellor  with  the  place  of 
commissioner  of  bankrupts.  This 
office  resembled  the  place  of  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts  m  England  pre- 
vious to  1830,  and  its  yearly  value 
might  be  estimated  at  from  800/.  to 
1000/.  a-year.  Mr.  Webb,  however, 
afforded  the  future  English  attorney- 
general  that  was  to  be,  the  benefit  of 
nis  experience  and  advice.  Ilis  prO" 
tSeS  returned  to  England  at  the  end 
of  the  vacation,  and  within  a  few 
months  afterwards  was  entered  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 

The  family  of  the  FoUetts  had 
known  in  earlv  life  in  the  west  of 
England  a  wool-sti^ler  of  the  name 
of  Robert  Bayley.  This  gentleman 
having  acquired  by  successful  in- 
dustry considerable  property,  after- 
wards became  a  pleader,  and  was 
ultimately  called  to  the  bar,  and  from 
him  the  young  student  received 
many  valuable  suggestions.  Whe- 
ther he  ever  actually  beoune  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Bayley  we  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  we  believe 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
constant  access  to  his  chambers,  and 
probably  Mr.  Bayley  chalked  out 
for  him  that  course  of  l^fal  studies  to 
which  it  is  known  he  devoted  himself 
while  at  the  university.  Towards 
the  close  of  1814  he  proceeded  to 
Cambridge  and  was  entered  of  Trinity 
College. 

Though  wholly  undistinguished  at 
the  university  by  what  are  called 
]iterar3r  and  scientific  tastes ;  though 
exhibiting  no  partiality  and  no  pro- 
ficiency  in  either  classics  or  abstract 
science,  he  was  neither  an  idler  nor  a 
dunce.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
most  laborions  and  assiduous  student ; 
but,  whether  from  the  reconuuenda- 


tion  of  his  kinsman  Mr.  Webb,  or  of. 
Mr.  Bayley,  or  of  scmie  one  of  the 
many  relatives  and  connexions  which 
he  possessed  in  the  subordinate 
branches  of  the  law,  his  attention 
was  directed  not  to  Thucydides  or 
Tully,  but  to  Tidd,  Chitty,  and 
Boote. 

In  1818  the  subject  of  this  dcetdi 
took  the  d^ree  of  B.A.  with  the 
usual  herd  of  undistinguished  men. 
Every  one  of  his  contemporaries  was 
aware — and  among  them  were  Mr. 
Knowles,  now  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  northern  circuit,  and  that  excel- 
lent Grecian,  kind-hearted  man, 
and  admirable  companion,  Mr.  Tyas 
—  tliat  Follett  exhibited  no  taste 
for  literatnre  or  learning,  and  that 
he  was  wholly  wrapped  up  in  law; 
but  such  was  the  blandness  of  the 
young  man*s  manners,  such  the 
charm  of  his  social  commerce,  that 
his  society  was  engaging  and  popular, 
and  he  won  the  affection  ^i  esteem 
of  men  his  seniors  in  age  and  his  sn- 
neriors  in  book-learning.  In  1818 
Mr.  Follett  returned  to  London  and 
immediately  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Godfrey  Sykes,  a  gentl^ian  who  had 
educated  more  candidates  for  the  bar 
than  any  man  in  the  profi^sion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  kte  Mr.  Chitty. 
Sir  Frederick  Boe,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Ualcomb,  and  the  present  attorney- 
general,  had  been  ms  pupils  just  an- 
tecedently to  Mr.  Follett.  In  the 
very  term  in  which  Follett  entered, 
Thesiger,  who  had,  like  Erskine,  worn 
both  a  blue  and  a  red  jacket,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  Mx.  Halcomb 
remained  later  in  the  office.  During 
the  period  of  his  pupilage  Follett 
applied  himself  with  the  most  earnest 
assidui^  to  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  pleading.  He  was 
the  most  diligent  and  attentive  pupil 
in  Mr.  Sykes's  office,  and  so  confi- 
dent did  he  feel  in  his  own  powers 
that  in  1821  he  commenced  practice 
on  his  own  account  His  first  cham- 
bers were  the  rooms  on  the  first-fioor, 
Cloisters,  at  present  occupied  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ball,  of  the  western  circuit ; 
and  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent excellent,  worthy,  and  pams- 
takiiu^  occupant, — though  that  is 
merely  conjectural,— that  in  these 
rooms  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that 
disease  \Mch  cut  the  late  attorney- 
general  off  in  the  noontide  of  his 
fame,  admired  and  respected  by  the 
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whole  of  his  profession.  The  Clois- 
ters are,  indeed,  the  very  coldest  part 
of  the  Temple,  so  much  so  tliat  even 
in  summer  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chambers  has  his  sittin^^-rooni 
famished  with  two  carpets,  wnilst  in 
winter  a  third  is  put  down.  The 
late  Sir  W.  Follett  did  not  when 
living  there  adopt  this  precaution, 
and  the  result  was  that  his  health 
soon  gave  way.  Neither  did  he 
adopt  the  prudent  and  healthftil  plan 
of  sleeping  in  the  country,  or  remote 
from  cnambers,  as  Mr.  Ball  does,  but 
perseTered  in  occupying  a  small  bed- 
room without  a  window,  about  seven 
feet  by  four,  now  used  as  a  press  for 
lumber.  In  this  hole,— for  it  cannot 
be  pn^^erly  called  a  room,— did  a  man 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the 

C»t  lawyers  of  iiis  time  repose 
the  labours  and  fatigues  of  the 
day. 

'  After  three  years  of  labour,  Follett*s 
health,  never  strong,  completely  gave 
way,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  irom 
London;  first  to  his  native  county, 
and  afterwards  to  Lyme,  in  Dorset- 
^lire.    After  three  or  four  months' 
absence  he  returned;   and,  on  the 
28th  May,  1824,  was  called  to  the 
bar.    Every  legal  reader  is  aware,— 
and,  indeed,  now  almost  every  lay, — 
of  the  months  and  terms,  and  too 
often  jpears,  that  elapse,  before  the 
forensic  candidate  is  afforded  a  fair 
start  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities, 
hi  the  case  of  Follett  one  should 
have  thought  that  one  so  diligent 
and  nains-taking,  one  who  had  neg- 
lected the  ordinary  routine  course  of 
the  university  in  order  to  render 
linnself  master   of  his   profession, 
would  have  been  early  afforded  by 
his  numerous  relatives  in  the  snbor- 
^te  branch   of  the  law,  an  op- 
portunity of  shewing  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made ;  but  though  he 
joined  the  western  circuit  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
^wa  immediately  employed ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  story  current  that^ 
his  clerk  left  him  to  follow  the  for- 
ties of,  as  he  thought,  a  more  pro- 
^|8iD|  roan,  Mr.  Sergeant  Halcomb. 
^e  first  time  his  name  appears  in 
me  books  is  in  the  case  of  Moore  p. 
^pckwell,    which    was    argued   in 
J^ichaelmas  term  in  1826,  when  he 
jjad  been  two  yean  and  a  half  at  the 
wr-  The  case  is  reported  in  G  Barne- 
^*U  and  Cwswell,  76.    There  he 


was  opposed  on  a  mere  technical 
point  to  the  present  Mr.  Baron  Pktt, 
and  the  rule  of  the  latter  learned 
gentleman  was  discharged.  The  point 
decided  was,  that  where  a  party  held 
to  bail  obtains  time  to  put  m  bail 
to  the  action,  he  cannot  afterwards 
object  to  the  writ  for  irregularity. 
Mr.  Follett  shewed  cause,  but  the 
reporters  g^ve  but  two  lines  to  his 
argument,  if  the  word  argument  can 
be  applied  to  a  single  remark.  From 
this  his  first  appearance  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  predicate 
future  success.  The  stupiocwt  man 
at  the  bar  would,  doubUesss,  have 
made  the  observations  made  by  the 
man  who,  within  ei^ht  years  of  that 
day,  was  to  be  raised  by  common 
consent  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  to  the  hurhest  legal 
office  but  one  in  his  majest/s  gift, 
namely,  the  ofiice  of  8olicitor-|;eneral. 
For  one  twelvemonth  after  this  period 
Follett  appears  to  have  lain  fallow,  for 
the  next  time  mention  is  made  of  him 
is  in  the  case  of  Doe  on  the  demise  of 
Vere  v.  Cole,  which  was  argued  in 
Trinity  term,  1827.  There  he  argued 
a  case  reser^'ed  for  the  opmion  of  the 
court  from  the  Devon  assizes  for  the 
lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  against  the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and 
the  court  gave  judgment  for  his 
clients.  Into  the  technicalities  of  the 
argument  this  is  not  the  {dace  to 
enter ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  in  pass- 
ing, that  on  this  occasion  he  shewed 
he  had  studied  thoroughly  that  book 
without  the  reading  of  vrhich  over 
and  over  again  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  become  a  lawyer;  we 
mean  Coke-Littleton.  His  third  ap- 
pearance was  in  the  same  term  m 
Artell  p,  Ellis,  7  Bamewall  and 
Cresswell,  346.  The  argument  is 
long  and  able,  but  as  it  is  set  down 
to  Mr.  P.  Williams  (the  author  of 
the  Hind  and  Panther^  and  VinSnmiy 
Professor  of  Law\  and  to  Follett  in 
common,  it  were  impossible  to  ap* 
^ropriate  or  apportion  the  respec- 
tive merits.  In  the  same  volume 
Mr.  Follett's  name  appears  in  Fer- 
rer r.  Oven,  429,  and  in  Howell  r. 
Wilkins.  In  the  former  case  in- 
volving a  point  of  pleading,  Mr. 
Follett  made  his  rule  absolute 
against  the  ruling  of  so  eminent 
a  judge  as  Lord  Tenterden;  .and 
thougn  cause  was  shewn  by  so  emi- 
nent a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Taunton,  after- 
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wards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Queen^s  Bench. 

The  first  time  that  we  find  Mr. 
Follett's  name  in  a  nisi  prius  cause 
is  in  the  case  of  Gray  v.  Galleridge, 
3  CarringUm  and  Pajme,  40,  where 
he  was  opposed  in  Michaeknas  term* 
]  827,  single  handed,  to  Messrs.  Taun- 
ton and  Comyn.  But  though  for  the 
first  three  years  his  progress  was  im- 
perc^rtibie,  yet  from  the  period 
when  8  BaJTuewali  and  Cresswdl  was 
published,  in  1828,  down  to  the  4th 
and  5th  Queen's  Bench  in  1843-44, 
his  name  will  be  found  in  the  most 
unportant  cases. 

In  Michaelmas  term,  1828,  he  ap- 
peared as  junior  (Brougham,  Erskine, 
and  Patteson — one  afterwards  lord- 
chancellor,  and  the  other  two  after- 
wards judges — were  with  him)  in 
the  great  case  of  Rowe  v,  Brenton, 
which  was  a  trial  at  bar ;  and  from 
this  period  his  fame  may  be  sud  to 
have  been  established  on  the  firmest 
hiais,  as  his  merits  became  more  fully 
known  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  (Sir  C.  Wetherell  and  Sir 
N.  C.  Tindall),  who,  with  Sir  J. 
Scarlett,  appeared  for  the  crown. 
During  the  year  1829,  he  argued 
some  of  the  most  important  demur- 
rers, and  the  weightiest  points  of 
mercantile,  general,  and  sessions  law, 
reported  in  9  Bamewall  and  Crcswell ; 
and  in  the  last  volume  of  the  series, 
his  name  is  mentioned  as  frequently 
as  the  most  eminent  counsel  of  the 
day.  In  the  cases  from  his  own  cir- 
cwt,  Mr.  Coleridge  (now  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench)  was 
generally  opposed  to  him;  but  in 
cases  of  pleading  and  mercantile  law, 
Mr.  Patteson  (now  also  a  judge)  was 
ofkn  the  "  tough  customer ''  (to  use 
the  somewhat  vulgar  professional 
phrase)  on  the  other  side.  Feeling 
nis  professional  footing  now  perfectly 
secure,  Mr.  Follett  changed  nis  con- 
dition, and  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Harding  Gifford,  late  chief-jus- 
tice of  Ceylon,  a  lady  of  serious 
habits. 

The  years  1831  and  1832  were  to 
open  new  professional  triumphs  to 
Mr.  Follett.  He  was  now  intro- 
duced into  the  lucrative  electioneer- 
ing and  parliamentary  practice,  hav- 
ing received  numerous  retainers  in 
the  dissolution  of  1830.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1833,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Bath,   Petersfield,  Bedford,  South- 


ampton, Carnarvon,  Oxford,  Newiy, 
Hertford,  Longford,  Londonderry, 
Coventry,  Ripon,  New  Sarum,  Mont- 
gomery, Linlithgow,  Lincoln,  Gal- 
way  town,  Carlow,  Clonmel,  Dover, 
and  Galway  county  petitions.  Such 
an  unprecedented  run  of  parliament- 
axy  business,  by  any  man  of  eight 
years  standing,  has  never  been  heard 
of  before  or  since ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  individual  thus 
engaged  in  every  case  reported,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  was  also  re- 
tained in  the  heaviest  causes  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  success  ap- 
pears little  less  than  miraculous. 
Follett  produced,  indeed,  a  revo- 
lution in  parliamentary  practice,  but 
a  revolution  d  T  eau  rose.  Previously 
to  his  appearance,  Mr.  Harrison,  by 
dint  of  a  thundering  voice,  which  he 
rolled  out  profusely  from  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  a  hu^  stomach,  and  a 
dauntless  intreindity  of  assertion, 
alternately  bullied  and  blamied  com- 
mittees, and  contrived  to  divide  the 
business  with  Mr.  Adam,  a  man 
superior,  as  a  scholar  and  an  advo- 
cate, to  either  Follett  or  Harriscm. 
But  from  the  session  when  Follett 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly 
laimched  into  parliamentary  prac- 
tice, namely,  the  session  of  1833,  the 
prestige  of  llarrison,  which  had  lasted 
for  fifteen  long  years,  began  to  de- 
cline, and  his  business  to  fall  away. 
That  Follett  would  not  have  had 
equal  success  had  he  been  opposed  to 
Adam,  may  be  fairly  predicated ;  for 
Adam  was  a  far  better  scholar  than 
Follett,  a  man  of  large  and  liberal 
attainment,  a  shrewder  and  a  subtler 
person,  a  better  cross-examiner  of 
witnesses,  and  withal  a  very  con- 
siderable advocate — perhaps  only  se- 
cond to  Brougham,  Copley,  and 
Scarlett,  and  certainly  superior  to 
the  latter  in  power  and  strength  of 
diction,  and  eloquent  expression. 

Antecedently  to  his  appearance  in 
the  committee-rooms,  Mr.  Follett 
had  little  practical  acquaintance  with 
parliamentary  law.  He  had,  indeed, 
stood  for  Exeter  in  the  dissolution  of 
1832,  but  was  unsuccessful,  the  poll 
being  as  follows : — 

J.  W.  Buller 1615 

E.  Divett 1120 

W.  Follett 965 

But  from  the  moment  he  addressed 
the  first  committee,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
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Harrison,  all  tbe  experienced  par- 
liiinenUiy  agent«  had  marked  nim 
for  their  own;  and  from  1832  to 
1835,  when  he  was  himself  first  re- 
turned for  Exeter,  he  was  the  &- 
Tonrite  parliamentary  cotmsel  of  the 
day. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  would 
%em  to  disconntenance  the  idea, 
that  the  successful  argument  of 
Mr.  Follett,  in  Gamett  v.  Ferrand, 
G  Bamewall  and  Cresswell,  611, 
where  he  contended  that  trespass 
eoald  not  be  maintained  against 
1  coroner  for  turning  a  person 
out  of  a  room  where  he  was 
about  to  take  an  inquisition,  had 
little  to  do  with  his  future  prosper- 
ous career.  Though  we  will  go  the 
lei^&  of  conceding  that  he  would 
have  risen  to  the  eminence  that  he 
subsequently  attained,  had  he  neyer 
made  such  an  argument;  yet,  look- 
ing to  the  question  inyolved,  his 
mode  of  treating  it,  the  successful 
i«ae,  and  the  very  able  lavryer  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  (the  present 
Mr.  Baron  Parke),  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  his  argument  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  must  conjointly 
bare  had  a  sensible  influence  in 
speedily  procuring  him  an  accession 
cs  business.  Certain  it  is,  that  from 
this  period  his  fame  was  established ; 
and  term  by  term  he  continued  to 
rise  above  his  contemporaries.  Nor 
was  this  from  any  dearth  of  talent  in 
the  profession.  There  were  then  at 
the  bar  as  sound  and  able  lawyers, — 
wme  of  them  ripe  scHolars,  as  well 
M  able  lawyers, — as  ever  pleaded  in 
a  court  of  justice.  There  were  Tin- 
dal,  Taddy,  Parke,  Maule,  Stephen, 
Coleridge,  S.  M.  Phillips,  and  Black- 
bam,  scholars  and  lawyers;  while 
of  la^jers  there  was  a  still  jneater 
profusion,  as  Patteson,  Chitty,  Comyn, 
Campbell,  Marryat,  Abraham,  Lawes, 
Manning,  &c.;  ycrt,  although  some 
of  these  men  were  thirty- five  years 
his  seniors,  and  the  youngest  among 
them,  Mr.  Coleridge  (now  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Coleridge\  at  least  eight  or  ten 
years  his  senior,  he  took  his  place 
among  them  in  the  first  rank.    We 


do  not  by  any  means  mean  to  say, 
that  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he 
could  be  ccmipared  as  a  scientific 
lawyer  (to  scholarship  he  had  no 
pretensions  at  all),  to  lindal,  Alaule, 
Patteson,  Campbell,  or  in  the  equity 
courts,  to  Pepys,  Pemberton,  or  Sug- 
den;  but  he  nad  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  no  one  of  them  pos- 
sessed, and  which  in  their  union  was 
unique.  This,  indeed,  was  proved 
in  his  circuit,  on  which  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sir  William  Follett,  but  a 
mere  lawyer,  in  the  most  narrow  and 
technical  use  of  the  word, — ^we  mean 
Mr.  Gifford,  afterwards  Lord  Gif- 
ford,  had  never  a  tithe  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett's  success.  When  Follett 
first  joined  the  circuit,  the  ablest 
man  on  it  was  unquestionably  Mr. 
Adam.  But  the  extent  of  his  par- 
liamentary practice  and  his  delicate 
health  interfered  with  his  progress ; 
and  in  1830,  he  was  glad  to  receive 
from  Lord  Grcgr's  government  the 
appointment  of  accountant-general 
to  the  court  of  Chancery. 

But  there  still  remained  Sergeants 
Pell,  Wilde,  Stephen,  Lawes,  Mere- 
wether,  and  Bompas,  the  silk  gowns, 
Selwyn,  Philip  Williams,  C.  F.  Wil- 
liams, and  Erslcine,  and  Messrs.  Co- 
leridge, Carter,  Bernard,  R.  Bay  ley, 
Erie,  and  others,  among  the  stuff 
gowns,  in  general  business.  Some  of 
these  gentlemen  were  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Follett's  seniors  at  the  bar ; 
and  the  youngest  of  them,  Mr.  Erie 
(now  Air.  Justice  Erie),  was  fiy^ 
years  his  senior  in  standing  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  Wilde,  Follett 
surpassed  every  one  of  them  ;  and  of 
Wilde,  eighteen  years  his  senior  in 
age,  and  seventeen  in  standing,  he  be- 
came the  successful  rival,  and  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  solicitor-general 
four  rears  before  that  office  was  confer- 
red, oy  the  Whigs,  on  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Worcester.* 
From  what  we  have  stated,  it  will  be 
apparent,  that  Mr.  Follett's  business 
was  of  the  very  first  class  before  he 
attained  the  honour  of  a  silk  govm. 
This  honour  was  conferred  on  him 
in  Michaelmas  term   1834,  as  will 


*  Id  in  able  and  oorract  nemoir  of  Follett  in  the  Timei  it  is  stated  there  is  no  in. 
stance  of  lay  lawyer  tince  the  Revolution  dying  while  holUing  the  office  of  attorney 
or  Mticitor  general.  Thit  is  a  mistake :  Sir  Clement  Wearg  died  while  solicitor-ge- 
neral  on  the  6th  April,  17 «6. 
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appear  by  a  reference  to  2  Adol- 
phus*  and  Ellis,  p.  418.  In  No- 
vember of  tbe  same  vcar,  he  was 
named  solicitor-general  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood ;  and,  in  the  dissolution 
which  took  place  afterwards,  he 
again  stood  for  Exeter,  which  he  had 
first  contested  in  1832,  and  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll.  His 
first  speech  was  in  opposition  to  the 
resolution  of  Lord  John  Russell  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  re- 
venues of  the  Established  Church. 
High  expectations  of  his  success  had 
been  formed  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers at  the  bar,  and  these  were  to 
the  fullest  extent  unratified.  The 
writer  of  an  elc^wtly  written  and 
well-toned  articte  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  (but  who  is  evidently  not 
in  the  profession)  proclaims  his  suc- 
cess to  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able ever  achieved  by  any  one  of  his 
profession  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  but  this  praise  is  extrava- 
gant and  undeserved.  Follett  and 
Lord  Mansfield  can  never  be  com- 
pared. The  writer  must  have  for- 
gotten, that  on  Lord  Mansfield  de- 
volved the  task  of  defending  all  the 
measures  of  Uie  government  to  which 
he  was  attach^  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Lord  Chesterfaeld  pro- 
nounced him  to  have  been  the  finest 
speaker  in  the  Commons,  after  Mr. 
ritt  Ohe  ffreat  Chatham).t  Lord 
Mansneld,  however,  had  enjoved  all 
the  benefits  resulting  from  a  finished 
classical  education,  and  had  derived 


from  foreign  travel  and  the  society 
of  men  of  letters,  and  men  of  tlie 
world,  advantages  never  possessed  by 
Sir  William  Follett,  who  \vas  singu- 
larly ignorant  of  even  the  common 
accomplbhment  of  the  French  Un- 
guage.i 

In  clearness  and  skill  of  statement 
— in  the  sweetness  of  his  unequalled 
voice — ^in  wariness  and  discretioo— 
in  some  d^ree  even  in  grace  of  man- 
ner—Sir  William  Follett  might  be 
compiued  to  the  ^'silver-tongued 
Murray;**  but  he  was  destitute  of 
Murray*s  general  accompUshmeuts, 
and  of  his  enlarged  attdnments,  even 
in  general  jurisprudence,  and  he  wu 
wholly  ignorant  of  matters  in  which 
Murray  was  all  accomplished.  Some 
of  the  ablest  diplomatic  papers  in  the 
English  language,  in  reference  to  in- 
ternational law,  and  more  especially 
the  answer  to  the  Prussian  envoy, 
Michel,  were  drawn  up  by  Murray, 
and  these  were  performances  far 
above  the  reach  of  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett*s  education  and  practice,  though 
not  above  his  intellect,  for  he  had  a 
mind  capable  of  any  mental  achieve- 
ment. It  is  a  gr^  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  he  was  the  most 
succemful  mwyer  in  parliament.  The 
success  of  Romilly  was  far  more  re- 
markable in  the  house  than  tbe 
success  of  Follett.  Romilly  took 
a  wider  range  of  topics,  and  treated 
them  in  a  manner  more  enlarged 
and  philosophic.  One  passage  in 
his  speech  on  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  so  greatly  admired, 
as    to  have  elicited   three   distinct 


*  While  these  sheets  were  passing  throa^h  Uio  press  we  learned  the  eoddeo  death 
of  this  able  advocate,  and  excellent  criminal  lawyer,  and  most  acooniplisbed  man.  la 
the  court  in  which  be  practised,  since  Charles  Phillips  has  left  it,  there  has  been  ao 
roan  to  compare  with  bim.  In  lucidity  of  statement,  neatness  and  perspicuity  of  laa- 
guage,  readiness,  tact,  address,  and  dexterity  of  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion, he  was  unriralled  by  the  men  of  tbe  present  ^oration.  Mr.  Adolphus  was  a 
man  of  ver?  varied  Uterary  attainments,  and  who  jomed  to  a  pure  and  ardent  ta»te  for 
literature  tbe  most  kindly  feeling  to  literary  men.  His  knowledge  of  tbe  French  was 
correct  and  critical,  and  he  spoke  the  language  with  purity  and  fluency,  though  with  t 
slight  foreign  accent.  His  house  and  bis  table  were  open  to  literary  men  of  all  na- 
tiona.  The  last  time  we  dined  there  previous  to  his  lamented  death  there  were  pre- 
sent several  foreigners  of  distinction  and  literary  Englishmen  .-.i-among  others,  tbe 
Russian  envoy  and  tbe  Rev.  llios.  Borbam  (author  of  IngoUiby  Legends).  A  few 
months  only  have  elapsed,  and  two  of  the  party  are  since  numbered  with  the  dead. 
**  Alas !  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue !" 

t  See  ChtiterJieU  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  4«8,  recently  published  by  Loid 
Mnhou. 

i  In  a  trial  at  Croydon,  some  five  years  ago,  he  ventured  to  prononaee  an  opinion 
on  two  different  translations  of  a  disputed  passage  in  u  French  document,  and  exbi- 
hited  an  ignorance  far  from  creditable  to  the  boasted  intelligence  of  iIhj  age  in  which 
we  hve. 
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cbcers  fr(»u  both  sides  of  the  house, 
a  comi^iiient  not  paid  to  any  man 
since  toe  days  of  Sheridan. 

Nor  was  the  career  of  Follett  in 
parliament  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  eminent  adyocat^  Flnnkett, 
Brongham,      Sir    William    Grant, 
Homer,  or  even  to  that  of  PercevaL 
lie  possessed  not  the  strong,  eloquent, 
and    condensed    power   of  diction, 
jomed  to  the  closest  and   severest 
power  of  reasoning  of  the  first — ^he 
Dad  neither  the  stores  of  political, 
literary,   and    economical   mforma- 
tion,  the  versatility,  the  power  of 
\igorous  invective,  nor  of  sarcasm, 
of  the  second — the  calm  philosophic 
spirit  of  generalisation  of  the  third — 
nor  had  he  the  dauntless  daring  and 
parliamentary  pluck  of  Perceval,  a 
man  whom  he  certainly  surpassed  in 
general  pnower  of  mind,  though  he 
was  inferior  to  him  as  a  ready  and 
practised     debater.      As    attorney- 
general  to  Mr.  Addington,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  bur- 
den of  debate  la;y  on  Mr.  Perceval's 
shoulders,  at  a  time  when  Fox,  Pitt, 
and  Windham  combined  to  assail  the 
treasury  bench;   whence  the  little 
lawyer  was  obliged  to  defend  the 
government  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment; whereas,  in  the  eight  or  ten 
parliamentary  roeeches,  ever  made  by 
Sir  William  Follett,  that  grpat  la^vyer 
had  ample  time  for  preparation.    At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  admit,  that  Sir  William  Follett 
perfectly  succeeded  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    He  unquestionably  over- 
came the  prejudices  with  which  law- 
yers are  regarded  in  that  assembly, 
and  this  he  owed  not  to  the  extent 
or  variety  of  his  ac<iuiremeuts — not 
to  any  efforts  of  genius  or  fancy,  for 
he  possessed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other — but  to  his  clear  powers  of  ex- 
position, to  the  courtesy,  candour, 
and  moderation  with  which  he  en- 
forced his  views— to  his  happy  power 
of  generalisation — to  hb  calm  and 
earnest  thoughtfulness— to  the  force 
and  flomng  dignity  of  his  style — to 
the  winning  grace  and  softness  of  his 
manner — ^to  the  deep,  clear  melody 
of  a  voice  to  which  it  was  a  charm  to 
listen— and  last,  though  not  least,  to 
his  never  abusing  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  an    unreasonable   length. 
H»  first  speech  occupied  an  hour 
and  a  (quarter  in  the  delivery,  and  it 


was  listened  to  tbrou|;hout  with 
breathless  attention.  His  second  did 
not  exceed  an  hour ;  nor  did  he,  on 
any  occasion,  extend  his  observations 
beyond  one  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  a  time.  He  was  never  known 
to  digress  fh>m  the  question  into  epi- 
sode or  extraneous  matter.  The  par- 
liamentary position  which  he  ob- 
tained thus  early,  he  maintained  to 
the  last.  He  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  frequently  to  risk,  and,  by 
possibility,  to  compromise,  his  first 
success.  He  rarely,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed the  house,  unless  on  questions 
of  a  purely  legal  nature,  or  on  such 
questions  of  general  policy  as  he  had 
abundant  time  to  master.  Tlie  house, 
therefore,  felt,  that  they  were  bound 
to  listen  to  a  grave  and  thoughtful 
man,  whose  progress  in  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  professions  had  been  one  un- 
interrupted career  of  success.  There 
was  an  authority  and  a  prestige  in 
his  name,  which  became  enhanced 
by  the  sedate  suavity  of  manner 
which  had  imposed  less  on  the  par- 
liament and  puolic  had  it  been  rudely 
or  rashly  asserted.  There  was  al- 
ways, also,  good  sense  and  pertinency 
in  Follett's  obseri'ations,  force,  dig- 
nity, purity,  and  perspicuity  m 
his  style,  and  a  charm  in  hb  elo- 
cution which  satisfied  the  ear,  as  the 
understanding  and  reason  had  al- 
ready been  convinced  and  influenced 
by  hb  powers  of  powerful  and  per- 
suasive reasoning. 

In  April  1835,  Sir  William  Follett 
went  out  with  hi^NUty,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  solicitor-general.  From 
this  period,  till  April  1844,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  most 
varied  practice  of  any  lawyer  of  our 
day.  To  every  circuit  of  the  king- 
dom he  had  ^one  over  and  over 
again  on  special  retainer;  and  he 
was  oflen  heard  on  the  same  day  in 
the  Lords,  in  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  the 
courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  The 
nature  of  hb  duties  sometimes  even 
led  him  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  where  he  last  appeared  on 
the  prosecution  of  Daniel  M^Xaugh- 
tan  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  in  1843.  A  clearer  or  a  more 
lucid  statement  was  never  made  to  a 
jury  in  a  court  in  which  Erskine, 
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Garrow,  and  Ilome  Tooke  (in  bis 
own  defence),  had  addressed  twelve 
honest  men  in  the  post  generation ; 
and  in  which,  in  our  own  day,  Adol- 
phus,  Brodrick,  and  Charles  "rhillips, 
have  been  often  heard  with  pleasure 
and  pride.  But  his  8{>eech  for  the 
crown  was  surpassed  in  eloquence 
and  ingenuity  by  the  fervid  address 
of  Mr.  Cockbumf  now  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  advocates  at  the  Eng- 
lish bar. 

For  nine  years  before  his  death, 
the  unequalled  renown  of  this  ^preat 
lawyer  was  the  cause  of  manifold 
disappointments  to  numerous  clients. 
^'  No  man  can  be  in  two  places  at 
once,**  said  the  ingenious  and  elo* 
quent  Sir  Boyle  Boche,  "  ham  he  be 
a  bird;*'  but  this  fabled  ubiquitous 
Quality  of  the  feathered  tribe  FoUett 
aid  not  possess,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  called  him 
avis  rapax.  Loud  and  general  were 
the  complaints  that  were  raised 
against  him,  for  taking  briefs  that 
he  could  never  read,  and  for  pock- 
eting retainers  in  causes  that  he 
could  never  plead.  To  these  re- 
proaches his  memory  is  justly  ob- 
noxious. Unlike  Erskine,  unlike 
Perceval,  imlike  (Copley,  unlike 
Brou&;hain,  he  was  not  free  from 
sordid  feelmgs,  for  he  was  painfully 
regardful  of  his  pecuniary  mteresta, 
and  his  avarice  was  his  most  eminent 
defect.  Neither  did  he  properly 
maintain  the  state  of  his  office,  or  of 
his  eminent  rank  in  the  profession. 
Though  his  more  intimate  friends 
always  speak  of  him  with  affection 
and  kindness — though  none  came 
casusdly  into  contact  with  him  who 
were  not  charmed  with  the  grace  and 
amenity  of  his  manners — though  his 
superiority  was  never  asserted  rudely 
or  overbearingly — though  he  always 
hopefully  encouraged  the  faint  and 
the  faltering  by  the  kind  word,  yet 
his  house  and  his  hearth  were  closed, 
even  to  the  members  of  his  own  cir- 
cuit, and  he  exercised  not  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Sancho  Fanza  was  of  opi- 
nion that  bread  and  wine  carry  a 
man  through  a  journey — "  Con  pan 
y  vino  se  anda  el  camino ;"  but  this 
great  lawyer  journeyed  through  life 
without  giving  to  his  friends  much  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Lord  El- 
don,  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  lawyer, 
and  a  far  more  liberal  man  in  money 


matters  than  Sir  William  FoUett, 
was  abused  for  his  wapt  of  hospitality, 
vet  no  man  reproached  the  great 
lawyer  whom  we  have  just  lost 

Follett,  like  Eldon,  on  the  circuit 
and  every  where  was  of  social  and 
playful  disposition,  but,  in  the  prc- 
sence  of  strangers,  somewhat  re* 
served  and  silent,  if  not  shy.  Like 
Eldon,  too,  he  was  fond  of  wine,  and 
preferred  that  black,  strong,  heady 
liquor  which  we  owe  to  the  Treaty 
of  Methuen,  to  the  more  agreeable 
and  more  wholesome  vintages  of 
France. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  ^etch  was  neither  aa 
orator,  nor  a  man  of  genius,  nor  a 
man  of  learning,  apart  irom  the 
single  specialM  of  nis  profession. 
Though  of  quick  and  vivid  concep- 
tions, he  was  of  too  frigid  and  pas- 
sionless a  nature  to  successfully  ap- 
peal to  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  cause  the  heart  to  vi- 
brate with  sympathetic  emotioiiS) 
still  less  to  electrify  it  by  his  invec- 
tive, or  subdue  it  by  his  tenderness 
and  pathos.  lie  had  neither  pas- 
sion nor  imagination  of  the  fancy 
or  of  the  heart;  and  he  was  sur- 
passed by  some  in  his  own  profes- 
sion in  depth  and  profundity  as  a 
black-letter  lawyer.  But  as  a  consum- 
mate manager  of  causes,  as  a  man  of 
sagacity,  tact,  and  circumspection,  he 
was  fully  the  equal  of  Soirlett,  and 
in  clearness  and  lucid  power  of  gene- 
ralisation and  skill  of  statement  he 
surpassed  him. 

His  style  was  more  flowing  and 
serious ;  indeed,  it  were  hardly  pos- 
sible to  improve  his  diction,  which, 
without  being  lofty,  was  alwavs 
purely  and  unaffectedly  Engliid}, 
never  vicious  or  tawdry.  He  hacl 
also  studied  the  whole  law  as  a 
science,  more  accurately  and  more 
profoundly,  than  the  late  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  ore  of 
principle.  His  mind  was  so  satu- 
rated with  law,  so  covered  all  over 
with  the  hue  of  hb  profession — like 
a  dyer's  hand  with  the  stuff  he  uses— 
that  he  could  enunciate  principles  of 
law  for  an  hour  together,  applicable 
to  the  case  in  hand«  His  jumor  had 
but  to  tell  him,  while  the  court  was 
preparing  to  enter,  and  in  the  act  of 
robmg,   the   salient   and   prindptti 
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points  of  bis  case,  and  off  he  went  at 
mlJ  cock,  loaded  to  the  brim,  with 
the  best  legal  ammunition.  No  man 
knew  the  technical  points  of  his  pro- 
fesBion  better,  or  more  readily  avail- 
ed hiBuelf  of  them,  to  put  an  adver- 
saiy  oat  of  court ;  but  when  his 
case  was  good,  the  views  he  took 
were  large  and  general,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  keenest  perception  of 
time,  place,  subject,  and  occasion. 
Lucki  exposition  was  his  forte.  He 
presented  you  with  as  clear  and 
transparent  a  view  of  the  case,  and 
the  law  ajmlicable  to  it,  as  Copley  in 
bis  day;  but  his  style  and  manner 
were  always  softer,  mellower,  and 
more  winning,  than  the  style  <^ 
Copley,  which  had  more  strength 
and  leas  suavity.  He  possessed  not 
Uie  varied  attamments  of  that  most 
remarkable  man,  and  was  destitute 
()€  his  vigour,  his  power  of  raillery 
and  sarcasm;  he  had  no  portion  of 
bis  daring  and  of  that  courage  in  the 
eonduct  of  a  cause,  bordering  on  rash- 
ness, by  which  the  chancellor  was, 
and  is  distinguished ;  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  constitutionally  timid  to  a 
fiuilt,  and  sometimes  lost  causes  by 
his  own  timorousness.  Neither  did 
he  read  the  countenance  of  a  jury  so 
well  as  Scarlett,  Campbell,  or  Wilde. 
Campbell,  who  was  originally  to 
have  led  in  the  cause  oi  "Bogle 
V.  Lawson,**  but  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Irish  seals  before 
it  was  tried,  would,  we  think,  have 
obtained  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
ant before  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence had  been  half  gone  through, 
as  FoUett  might  have  obtained  it 
also,  had  he  ]^ud  more  attention  to 
the  countenances  of  the  jury.  But 
his  habitual  caution  and  timidity, 
and  a  more  than  ordinary  nervous- 
nesi,  that  day  oppressed  him;  and 
the  result  was,  that  there  was  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  with  a  farthing 
damages,— the  judge  reftising  to  cer- 
tify. This  was  undoubtedly  a  tri- 
umph ;  but  with  courage  and  daring 
the  victory  had  been  more  complete. 
Next  to  the  obtaining  of  a  large  fee, 
he  deemed  the  conduct  of  the  cause 
the  important  thing ;  and  to  its  safe 
conduct,  he  sacrificol  every  consider- 
ation whatever.  To  this  one  end, 
the  successful  issue,  his  great  powers 
of  attention,  of  observation,  and  of 
adf-possession,  were  directed.  Ue 
ibrgot  himself  in   the  case   of  his 


client,  and  never  obtruded  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  on  court  or  jury.  He 
never  resorted  to  tropes  or  figures ; 
and,  though  a  master  in  the  art  of 
deep  and  serious  declamation,  he 
rarely  resorted  to  it  when  he  could 
otherwise  win  a  verdict.  His  man- 
ners were  courteous  and  winning; 
imd  he  was  a  great  favourite  both 
with  the  court  and  the  bar. 

As,  like  Scarlett,  his  main  object 
was  to  make  money,  his  gains  must 
have  been  immense.  He  had  as  many 
special  retainers  as  Scarlett  in  his 
best  day,  and  more  general  and 
varied  business;  but  Scarlett  enjoyed 
forty-four  years*  practice,  while  lol- 
lett  had  only  been  twenty -one  years 
at  the  bar  when  he  died.  Scarlett 
had  been  twenty-five  years  at  the 
bar  before  he  obtained  a  silk  gown ; 
Follett  obtained  one  in  ten  years,  as 
Lord  Plunkett  had  done;  but  they 
were  both  in  this  respect  outstripped 
by  Erskine,  who  obtained  his  silk 
ffown  in  1783,  when  he  was  only  of 
nve  years  standing  in  the  profession. 
Scarlett  was  thirty-six  years  stand- 
ins  before  he  became  attorney- gene- 
ral, while  Follett  was  not  twenty; 
and  only  ten  when  named  solicitor- 
general.  The  professional  income  of 
Scarlett  was  u>r  many  years  rated 
at  17,000/.  a-year;  and  we  have 
ourselves  heard  him  say,  he  in 
one  year  made  19,500^ ;  but  we 
doubt  that  Follett  ever  lAade  more 
than  15,000/.  a-year;  and  we  in- 
cline to  thmk,  the  gains  of  Lord 
Abinger  must  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  has  left  not  more 
than  8000/.  a-year  behind  him ;  and 
making  full  allowances  for  some  im- 
prudent purchases,  we  doubt  that 
his  professional  gains  put  together 
ever  amounted  to  220,000/. 

FoUetfs  purchases  in  land  were 
prudent  and  safe  investments;  and, 
looking  to  a  career  of  seventeen 
years,  full  of  business,  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  first-rate  busmess,  and 
five  years  ofiidal  life,  he  may  be 
safely  said  to  have  amassed  120,000/., 
probably  the  largest  sum  ever  inade 
m  the  profession  in  so  short  a  time. 

Of  the  passions  and  feelings  of  men 
Follett  knew  little;  and  of  political 
and  general  knowledge,  he  had  the 
very  scantiest  supply :  but  his  argu- 
mentative powers  were  of  the  very 
highest  order.  His  understanding 
was  eminently  legal,  and  his  me- 
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mory  wonderfully  oorrect  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  fineneai 
of  his  taste,  that  without  any  fiuni- 
liar  knowledge  of  the  Latin  chsacs, 
and  with  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  models,*  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  he  had  attained  an 
exquisite  English  style,  distinguished 
by  clearness,  chasteness,  aiSl  sim- 
plicity. Whether  he  was  familiar 
with  the  English  poets,  historians,  or 
orators,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
pronounce  uoeitiTelv ;  but  as  be 
never  quoted  from  these  masters,  or 
made  allusion  to  them,  we  should 
say,  that  the  probabilities  ran  counter 
to  any  such  familiarity.  As  he  pos- 
sessed no  literary  tastes  himself,  so 
he  neither  relished  nor  appreciated 
them  in  others;  and  no  man  ever 
thought  of  talking  with  him  either 
(HI  literature,  or  history,  or  the  libe- 
ral arts,  or  the  exact  sciences.  We 
are  not  aware  that  he  ever  wrote 
a  line  exce^tin^  in  the  way  of  opi- 
nions, and  m  these  he  was  as  curt 
and  cautious  as  needs  be.  So  liUle 
was  he,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  com- 
position, that  he  took  some  time  to 
indite  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
note.  The  greatest  skill  of  Follett 
consisted  in  presenting  his  case  in 
the  most  honest,  harmonious,  and 
fiur-purpoeed  aspect.  If  there  was 
any  thing  false  or  fraudulent,  a 
hitch,  or  a  blot  of  any  kind  in  his 
cause,  he  kept  it  dexterously  out  of 
view,  or  hurried  it  trippingly  over ; 
but  if  the  blot  was  in  the  other  side, 
he  had  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  and  the 
scent  of  the  hound,  to  detect  and  run 
down  his  game.  He  had  the  greatest 
skill  in  reading  an  affidavit,  and  could 
play  the  ''artfhl  dodge*'  with  as 
much  crafias  Yaughan.  Richards  or 
Crompton,  but  in  a  style  looldng  so 
like  gentlemanly  can&ur,  that  you 
could  not  find  fault. 


In  reading  an  affidavit  on  the  op- 
posite sid^  he  was  cnnning  of  fence. 
He  freed  it  firom  all  doulSful  terms 
with  exquisite  skill,  and  having  strip- 
ped it  of  its  verbiage,  and  veneering^ 
and  purposeless  no- meaning,  shewea 
how  valudess  were  its  n^atives, 
how  quibbling  its  evasions,  how  im- 
portont  its  omissions,  how  expressive 
Its  silence. 

In  person.  Sir  William  was  tall  and 
slender,  his  face  was  flat,  and  hii 
eyes  small,  deep -set,  and  inexpres- 
sive; but  his  forehead  was  broad, 
lofty,  and  massive,  and  he  had  tbe 
i^[>pearance  of  a  man,  *^  whose  visage 
was  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought*"  His  forehead  some- 
what resembled  the  brow  of  Lord 
Plunkett ;  but  it  was  neiUier  so  broad 
nor  so  lofty.  He  died  on  the  29th 
June,  in  the  forty-eighth  3rear  of  his 
age,  just  as  his  toils  seemed  to  be 
over,  and  the  seals  within  his  grasp. 
His  mortal  remains  were  derodted 
in  the  Temple  church  on  Friday, 
the  4th  July, — ^Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  and  the  vice-chancellor 
of  England,  acting  as  pall-bearers. 
The  scene  was  of  the  most  solemii 
and  impressive  nature,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  read  a  salutary  and  a 
startling  lesson  to  the  busy  and  am- 
bitious crowd,  who  laid  aside  for  tbe 
day  the  contentions  of  the  forum  to 
pa^r  the  last  stid  tribute  to  one  whose 
eminent  merits  while  living  stifled 
the  breath  of  envy  and  jealous}%  and 
whose  superiority  was  now  attested 
by  500  mourners  out  of  the  profes- 
sion over  one  solitary  tomb. 

For  the  existing  generation  of  law- 
yers, the  name  of  Follett  will  Hve; 
but  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  when 
his  contemporaries  are  gone,  no  re- 
cords or  traces  of  the  man  will  sur- 
vive, either  as  an  author,  an  advo- 
cate, a  legislator,  or  a  judge. 


*  At  a  trial  at  Guildhall,  Y>efore  Lord  Demnan,  he  professed  his  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  word  Myifyn,  or  ayttyns,  we  forget  which. 
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THS  8PIBIT  TST6T. 

"•  Hand  off,  baud  off  your  hands,  Jeanie, 
I  canDa  l»de  at  hame ; 
And  wha  wad  miss  me  frae  the  warld — 
The  last  o*  Tulloch*8  name  ? 

I  haena  kith  nor  friend,  Jeanie, 

Except  it  be  yoursel' ; 
I  canna  wm  the  bread  I  eat, 

I  am  sae  sma'  and  frail. 

My  hand  is  weak  to  shear,  Jeanie, 

My  foot  is  weak  to  fauld, 
A  sickly  bairn,  and  motherless, 

And  barely  twelre  year  aold. 

Ye  maunna  hand  me  back,  Jeanie, 

Frae  ganging  out  the  nicht, 
Ye  dinna  ken  wmi  cam*  to  me 

Yestreen  at  gloamin*  licht. 

A  wee  bit  lamb  had  fa*an,  Jeanie, 

And  slipiHt  i*  the  bum, 
Sae  in  my  breast  I  carried  it, 

A*  shiyerin*  through  Glen  Dearn ; 

When  by  the  Drumlie  Linn,  Jeanie, 

My  mother  stopped  my  way, 
I  dronp*d  the  lammie  to  my  fecft, 

1  clean  forgot  to  pray. 

Wi'  grand  and  solemn  mien,  Jeanie, 

She  waved  her  arm  to  me, 
I  kenn*d  it  was  my  mother's  sd* 

By  the  love  was  in  her  e'e. 

She  waved  her  arm  to  me,  Jeanie, 

S3me  faded  into  air ; 
Gin  ye  snld  chain  me  to  the  hearth, 

I  must  and  shall  be  there. 

Then  dinna  hand  me  back,  Jeanie^ 

Ye  canna  Uiwart  my  fate. 
The  fsmnt  that  appoints  wi*  man 

Will  find  him  sune  or  late.'" 

Young  Jeanie  sighed  to  hear  her  speak, 

But  sought  her  mood  to  turn, 
And  aye  she  daffed  and  dawted  her 

lo  keep  her  frae  Glen  Dearn ; 

And  aye  she  tauld  her  blythest  tale, 

And  sang  her  blythest  sang. 
To  wile  awa*  the  midnkht  hours^> 

The  midnicht  hours  sae  lang» 
^ou  xxxn,  wo.  cLxxxvm. 
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But  she  has  dosed  her  wewy  e*e, 

For  fast  the  lassie's  fled. 
Her  coats  up-kilted  to  her  kiiee,  ** 

Her  plaid  ahout  her  head. 

And  £ut  did  Jeanie  follow  her, 

But  a*  pmvnit  was  vain; 
The  lassie  to  the  spirit  tiyst 

AJang  the  burn  hn  gaoe. 

Sair  fear*d  was  Jeanie  for  the  tiyst, 

Sair  feared  was  fSbt  to  turn, 
She  waited  on  a  lichtsome  field, 

Abune  the  dark  Glen  Dearn. 

A  lichtsome  field  of  firagrant  hay. 

Fresh  heap'd  beneath  the  moon. 
Where  she  had  lilted  a*  the  day. 

The  lang,  bricht  day  o*  June. 

The  bumie,  like  a  petted  bairn, 

Lay  whimperin*  in  its  bed ; 
A'  h^t  about  wi*  does  and  fern, 

wr  rowans  arch*d  overhead. 

It  was  an  eerie  place  by  dav. 

An  eerier  ]^laoe  by  nicnt ; 
The  Drumlie  Lonn,  aae  chilly  gray, 

Was  never  gl»d  wi*  licht 

Now  while  she  look*d,  and  while  she  list, 

On  yon  hayfield  abune, 
A  cauld  wind  took  her  ere  she  imt, 

A  doud  o*erlap  the  mooo. 

And  firae  the  bum  a  sound  arose, 

O'  ¥raefu'  water  wraith. 
Like  widow  moumin*  in  her  woes, 

Or  captive  in  his  death. 

Puir  Jeanie  signed  the  holv  cross, 

That  wadu*  sound  to  near; 
And  a*  the  trees  b^;an  to  toss 

Their  shndderm*  arms  for  fear. 

Then  moving  in  the  black  ravine, 

Appearti  twa  yellow  lichts, 
Sic  as  on  marshes  cheat  the  een, 

And  scare  the  herd  o'  nichts. 

The  yellow  lichts  gaed  ower  the  buni) 

And  up  the  rowan  brae, 
They  didna  miss  a  single  turn 

Of  a'  the  trodden  way. 

By  mony  a  siller-footed  birk, 

O'er  tufts  o*  heather  sward. 
They  flitted  past  the  solemn  kirk, 

Ldtill  the  green  kirkyard. 
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They  stopped  beside  a  momy  monad 

That  heaved  o*er  Mhaui's  mother ; 
And  then  within  the  damp  cold  ground 

Did  vanish,  one  and  other. 

And  loudly  did  the  biumie  shriek. 

And  loudly  roared  the  blut; 
And  upon  Jeanie's  palhd  cheek, 

The  blinding  rain  fell  fast. 

Oh,  fearfiillie  die  tum*d  her  hame, 

Sae  drookit,  cauld,  and  waa, 
Nor  sleep  npon  her  eyelids  came 

Untd  the  break  o*  day! 

Xor  lang  she  slept  when  by  her  bed 

A  voice  o*  sadness  cried  ; 
And  when  she  raised  her  aching  head, 

Pale  Mhairi  stood  beside. 

"  I  hae  kept  the  spirit  tryst,  Jeanie, 

I  hae  seen  my  mother's  face ; 
She  met  me  at  the  haunted  hour. 

And  at  the  haunted  place. 

I  wasna  fear'd  to  look,  Jeanie, 

She  seem*d  sae  new  frae  heaven ; 
Her  words  o'  moumAi*  tenderness, 

For  ill  were  never  given. 

She  said,  *  This  life  is  vain,  Mhairi, 

And  griefe  await  my  diild ; 
And  gin  ye  were  as  snow  is  pure, 

As  snow  ye*d  be  defiled. 

Oh,  sleep  wi'  me  at  rest,  Mhairi  !* — 

Wi  that  she  to<^  my  hand ; — 
*  Ye  shanna  see  the  levin-doud 

Shoot  death  upon  the  land. 

Ye  shanna  see  the  tears,  Mhairi, 

And  bluid  fa*  doon  theffither ; 
Ye  shanna  hear  the  coronadi 

Upon  the  blasted  heather.* 

Wr  that  she  let  me  gae,  Jeanie, 

I  fell  in  deepest  swound. 
And  when  I  waked  the  sun  was  high, 

And  weet  wi'  rain  the  ground. 

The  wrist  she  held  is  black,  Jeanie, 

As  wi*  an  iron  grasp ; 
I  didna  feel  she  hurted  me, 
'  It  was  a  mother's  clasp. 

Ye  see  she  ca*s  me  hame,  Jeanie, 

I  am  content  to  gang, 
A  thmff  sae  feckless  r  the  warld, 

Was  never  sent  for  lang. 
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I  hae  na  wmlih  o*  gear,  Jeanie, 

To  will  for  love  o'  thee, 
I  haena  but  my  mother's  enw, 

O*  carvM  ebonie. 

Ob,  wear  that  carved  cross,  Jeanie! 

Ill  spirits  aye  *twill  chase, 
Twill  jom  your  kindly  thochts  o*  me 

To  thochts  o*  heavenlie  grace. 

And  cover  me  in  the  mools,  Jeanie, 

Frae  the  cauld,  and  frae  the  care.** 
The  lassie  aogbed,  and  laid  her  doon, 
**  And  word  spake  never  mair.** 

The  bonnie  bairn  sae  early  ta*en, 

Was  dear  to  a'  the  lave ; 
There  never  went  a  sadder  train. 

Than  bore  her  to  her  grave. 

Slow,  slow  they  went  across  the  bum, 

And  up  the  rowan  brae, 
They  didna  miss  a  single  turn 

Of  a*  the  trodden  way. 

By  mony  a  sillerfooted  birk, 

0\er  tufls  of  heather  sMrard, 
They  bore  her  past  the  solemn  kirk, 

Intill  the  green  kirk-yard. 

They  stopped  beside  a  mossy  mound 

That  neaved  o*er  Mhairi*s  mother. 
They  laid  the  kssie  in  the  ground. 

To  sleep,  the  one  wf  other. 

But  Jeanie  Hved  to  sec  the  strife 

Of  the  Stewart*s  dying  blow, 
A  childless  and  a  widowed  wife. 

To  weep  Culloden*8  woe. 

E.A.H.O. 
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Aft£b  breakfast  on  the  Monday 
morning,  Mr.  Meadovrs  was  walk- 
ing in  the  vicarage  garden  with  his 
deur  Eliia  hanging  on  his  arm.  She 
had  been  endeavooring  to  adapt  his 
parapbrasUe  attempt  of  the  preced- 
ing day  to  the  air  of  **  Life  let  ua 
cli^rnh,**  and  was  yet  warbling  in 
alowtoine, — 

*'MjsoalsbaUtben  with  gladness  bound," 

when,  at  a  turn  in  the  walk,  she 
ean^t  s^bt  of  the  elder  stranger 
commg  up  the  lane  from  the  vill^. 
He  was  advancing  very  leisurely, 
with  bis  eyes  cast  on  the  ground  and 
apparently  in  deep  thought. 

^  He  moat  likely  wishes  to  see  the 
church,**  observed  our  curate.  **  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  shewn  it  to 
a  stranger,  but  as  the  clerk  is  gone 
with  our  little  present  to  Farmer 
Tomliitt,  I  must  take  his  office ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  may  be  as  fortunate  as 
yon  were,  when,  by  doing  the  same, 
you  commenced  a  friendship  with 
Miss  Smith.  More  unlikely  things 
have  happened,  and  the  attention 
pakl  by  both  the  gentlemen  to  the 
service  yesterday  inclines  me  to  think 
well  of  them  r 

"^  Idon*t  know  what  to  sa^,  Henry ; 
t  don*t  like  to  be  uncharitable  any 
more  than  yourself;  but  I  sat  nearer 
to  tbem,  and  though  both  of  them 
did  certainly  listen  equally  to  your 
^ermon,  there  was  a  great  difference 
in  the  expression  of  their  countenan- 
ce The  youngest  appeared  greatly 
^ected,  uid  once  or  twice  looked 
quite  alarmed,  so  that  I  really  fancied 
oe  was  trembling ;  but  the  dder  one 
kept  his  eyes  ued  upon  vou  in  a 
stiimge  stem  way,  as  if  he  nad  come 
to  criticise  your  words  and  manners 
fi^er  than  to  worship  or  receive 
instruction ;  and  once  I  caught  him 
^ng  his  lips,  while  his  great  eye- 
l^ws  fell  and  made  him  look  just 
w  Fve  seen  people  when  they're 
puzzling  Uiemselves  about  a  riddle 
tbey  can*t  make  out.** 

**  Possibly  it  might  have  been  so," 
observed  the  curate.  **I  could  not 
Biyself  avoid  feeling  that  there  was 
an  abruptness  and  want  of  finish  in 


certain  parts  of  yesterday's  sermon 
not  unlikely  to  be  disj^easing  to 
persons  accustomed  to  hear  the  more 
eloquent  and  elaborate  discourses  of 

Oular  preachers  in  large  towns, 
eed,  the  greatest  difficulty  I  find 
in  composition,  is  to  be  concise  and 
dear  at  the  same  time.  ^Brtvis 
eue'—l  beg  your  psurdon.  In  en- 
deavouring to  express  myself  pithily, 
so  as  to  leave  an  impression  on  the 
hearer's  mind,  I  an  apt  to  omit  too 
much,  and  so  render  the  deduction 
inconclusive  or  the  meaning  obscure." 
"Well!  you  preached  nothing  but 
what  was  plain  enough  yesterday, 
Pm  sure.  But,  seel-^yes,  he  has 
crossed  the  lane  and  is  comiiuf  this 
way.  So  ril  ffo  in  and  send  mrtha 
to  ^ou  with  tne  church  keys;  and 
while  you  are  acting  the  pcurt  of 
cicerone,  Til  try  what  I  can  do  with 
your  new  psalm,  but  I  think  you 
must  alter  or  transpose  a  word  here 
and  there  to  make  it  tell  better  with 
the  melody."  And  she  went  toward 
the  house,  and  as  she  passed  through 
the  trellised  porch  singrog — 

"  My  lips  shall  praise  with  joyful  sound/' 

the  elderly  quiet  man  entered  the 
vicarage  flpEtrden. 

Mr.  Meadows  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and,  after  a  word  or  two  had 
passed  between  them  about  the  fine 
weather,  observed, — 

"You  would  like  to  see  our 
church,  I  suppose,  sir  I  If  so,  as  the 
clerk  is  out  of  the  way  just  now,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  accompany  you  K' . 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  officer, 
"  yes,  if  you  please.  Indeed  it  will 
be  much  better,  as  we  shall  then  be 
entire^  by  ourselves." 

"we  are  not  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted," said  Mr.  Meadows,  struck 
with  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
stranger's  manner,  and  inferring 
thereifrom  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  him  on  some  religious  questioa. 

"  Good ! "  ejacuJatedthe  quiet  man, 
striking  the  ground  fiercely  with  his 
stout  walking-stick,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment Martha  made  her  appearance 
with  the  keys.  On  their  way  towards 
the  church  Mr.  Meadows  spoke  of 
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the  ancient  font,  and  certain  old 
monumentfl  held  in  esteem  by  anti- 
quarian visitors;  but  the  mind  of 
his  new  acquaintance  was  evidently 
otherwise  employed,  as  he  merely 
uttered,  "Ah  !^'  "  Yes,"  «  No  doubt,"** 
at  intervals,  till  the;^  reached  the 
southern  porch,  which  overiook- 
ing  the  villa^  commanded  a  pros- 
pMt  of  the  wmding  valley  and  river 
beyond.  It  was  a  plain  wooden 
structure,  attached  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial edifice,  and  was  fhmished  on 
either  side  with  a  bench,  behind 
which  all  was  open,  so  that  persons 
sittinff  there  might  observe  tne  ap- 
proadk  of  any  one  at  a  considerable 


"  Just  the  place  for  a  quiet  chat,** 
said  the  elderly  man,  seating  himself 
in  the  c^itre  of  the  rifffat  bench,  and 
makinff  a  motion  witn  his  stick  fbr 
Mr.  Meadows  to  sit  opposite. 

"  No  place  can  be  better  for  con- 
fidential communications,**  observed 
the  latter,  when  he  had  taken  his 
seat ;  '*  and  if  really  you  happen  to 
have  any  to  make  to  me,  I  will  only 
say  that  to  the  best  of  my  power ?* 

"Well,  I  have  then,**  said  the 
stranger,  bluntly.  **  But,  first,  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  know  who  I 
am.* 

"  As  you  please,  sir,**  was  the  mild 


«st. 


!  am  a  Bow*street  officer  then !  ** 
rouffhly  exelafaned  the  elderly  man, 
sudaemy  changing  his  previous  ouiet 
look  to  an  expression  of  almost  rero- 
eious  sternness  before  which  many  a 
bold  villain  had  quailed. 

Mr.  Meadows  certainly  was  startled, 
but  he  whose  practised  eye  vras  fixed 
upon  him  could  not  discern  anything 
in  his  emotion  like  the  cold  tremor 
of  conscious  detected  guilt ;  and  pre- 
sently, whatevor  of  surprise  might 
have  been  expressed  in  our  curate's 
countenance,  raded  into  a  look  of 
deep  sorrowfU  interest  as  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Alas !  if  it  should  be  so, 
this  will  be  a  bitter  day  for  me! 
Tell  me,  sir — I  hope  not— but  are 
you  seekiuff  any  of  my  parishioners?** 

"No.  My  business  is  with  you 
only.** 

"Thank  God!**  said  Mr.  Mea- 
dows joyftilly  ;  "  and  may  I  be  par- 
doned for  a  momentary  uncharitable 
wandering  of  Uiought  injurious  to 
one  or  two  of  my  neighbours,  who, 
if  they  arc  not  altogether  what  I 


could  wish,  have  not  done  anjihing 
to  justify  me  in  suspecting  them  of 
sucn  crimes  as  could  alone  expose 
them  to  the  severer  punishment  of 
the  law.  Thank  God!  I  can  now 
believe  that  there  is  no  one  in  my 
parish  who  has  any  more  cause  to 
fear  your  presence  here,  than  I  haye 
myseu." 

"  Perhaps  not,**  said  the  quiet  msn, 
drily,  as  ne  took  a  memorandum- 
book  from  his  breast-pocket,  uid 
while  thiiddng  to  himself  "^  If  this 
man  is  really  guiltpr,  he  is  t«tfhfng 
me  another  lesson  m  human  nature, 
and  a  precious  de^  *un  he  must  be 
to  be  sure.  However,  here  goes ! " 
and  taking  the  five-pound  note,  which 
had  come  in  due  course  into  his 
hands  through  tiie  employers  of 
Block  the  traveler,  he  Viewed  it 
to  our  curate,  and  asked  abruptly, 
"Do you  know  that?** 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  Bank-of-Eng- 
land  note,  and  I  should  suppose  a 
ffood  one;  but,  if  you  have  any 
doubts,  I  really  am  not  the  person 
to  whom  you  should  apply  lor  infor- 
mation, as  we  rarely  see  anythii^  of 
the  kind  here.** 

"  Very  odd  that  you  don*t  know 
it.  It*8  one  that  the  landlord  here 
changed  for  you,  and  then  gave  to  a 
traveller.** 

"  I  remember  that  drcumstanoe 
perfectly,  but  one  note  is  so  exactij 
like  another,  that  I  could  not  posn- 
bly  have  recognised  it" 

"  Humph !  Well,  in  plain  English, 
it*s  one  of  a  lot  that  I  must  trace, 
and  so  the  next  thing  is  I  want  to 
know  where  you  got  it  ?** 

"  Really  I  douH  know  that  I  am 
at  liberty  to  tell,**  said  Mr.  lileadows 
perplexed,  and  not  a  little  annoyed 
at  toe  idea  of  confiding  to  a  strainer 
the  secret  that  he  had  concealed  even 
iVom  his  Eliza,  "This,  howevor,  I 
may  say.  It  was  sent  to  me  wi^ 
others  by  a  kind  friend,  with  strict 
{injunctions  to  keq>  the  transaction 
entirely  to  myself. 

"With  others  you  sayP  Wai, 
perhaps  you  won*t  mind  Idliag  how 
many  more  P  ** 

"  Certainly  not;  there  were  twenty 
in  all,  maki^  a  hundred  pornkk** 

"  And  yon*ve  passed  them  all 
away?** 

"  No.  I  have  one  left ;  bat  ex- 
cuse me,  I  really  do  not  understand 
this  style  of  beii^  questioned.** 
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^  I 'am  a  pbin  mm,  as  yon  see, 
bat,  mind  ye,  I  am  arned  with  aa* 
tbority  ana  with  information  too, 
more  than  you  may  think  of.  I 
don't  mind  tellii^  jrou  that  I  came 
here  this  morning  with  a  hope  that 
yoa  wonld  somehow  shift  this  basi« 
Best  off  your  shoulders  and  so  save 
ymir  character,  and  something  more." 

**  My  character !  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  guess  yoor  meaning  ?" 

""  Wdl  then,  to  begin,  how  should 
yoa  like  to  go  to  Ijondon  as  a  pri- 
SQoer  with  me  to*day  P** 

"  This  is  really  too  much  I  a  pri« 
toner  I  what  can  yon  mean?  Of 
whatamlsuspeetea?*' 

"For^ry!* 

At  this  £nrAil  word,  the  curate 
started  from  his  seat,  and  his  eounte* 
nance  underwent  a  change  which,  as 
before,  gaye  no  evidence  of  guilt  to 
the  keen,  scrutinising  eye  of  the  quiet 
nun.  It  was  merely  the  too  fre- 
quently witnessed  downcast,  forlorn 
expression  of  one  who  has  suddenly 
reeeived  tidings  of  a  severe  loss,  and 
indicatiye  only  of  mental  distress. 

Thett  was  silence  for  more  than  a 
minute,  during  which  Mr.  Meadows, 
baring  resuined  his  seat,  remained 
absorbed  in  deep  thought  with  his 
eyescMt  upon  the  ground.  He  then, 
to  the  surj^rise  of  hu  watcher,  smiled 
fiuntly,  and  then,  liftuig  up  his  head, 
said,  m  a  cheerfol  tone, — 

""Iliank  God  that  this  did  not 
eome  upon  me  in  the  days  of  my 
poverty!  I  am  now  able  to  make 
lestitation  to  those  whom  I  have  so 
unwittingly  defrauded,  and  as  for 
m  cha^  of  forsery  against  the 
biihop  or  myself-— that  is  too  ridicu- 
lousr 

**  Of  course !"  <4)senred  the  ouiet 
man,  of  whose  tactics  the  habit  of 
exdtinff  needless  alann  formed  no 
]Mfft.  All  he  sought  for  was  informa- 
tion on  minute  points,  or  **  threads*' 
to  be  connected  together  by  his  own 
ingenoity,  like  the  spidei^s  web  fbr 
the  entai^g^  of  .its  victims.  ^  Of 
eoBTBe,"  said  he,  ^  but  my  business 
«t  the  present  moment  is  to  trace 
the  notes!*' 

**  I  win  assist  you  as  far  as  I  am 
abk,"  said  our  curate,  taking  out  his 
pocket-book  and  fidling  into  the 
srror  of  supposing  that  possession 
of  the  notes  was  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evidence,  ''  In  the  first  place, 
here  is  the  lasv    Yon  already  have 


another.  Then  I  paid  ei^t  awt^  hi 
London  to  a  gentleman  in  excduuige 
for  a  forty-pound  note.** 

Here  the  officer,  who  had  forborne 
to  apprise  him  ik  his  mistake,  for 
the  reasons  just  stated,  clutched  his 
stick  flmdy,  as  though  he  Mi  that 
Downer  was  withm  liis  grasp,  but 
his  countenance  exhibited  no  signs  of 
particular  interest,  as  he  inquired, — 

**  You  know  the  gentleman's  name 
and  address  (^course?" 

**  No ;  not  the  latter.  It  is  very 
strange ;  he  promised  to  write  to  me, 
but  he  has  not,  and  I  have  sometimes 
folt  uneasy  about  him,  as  he  was  far 
from  well  when  we  parted.  His 
name  is  Downer,  and  we  were  at 
Ck)llege  together.  I  must  now  en- 
deavour to  find  him,  though  I  redly 
know  not  how  to  set  about  it  Per- 
haps you  can  assist  me,  as  you  must 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  London  ?** 

^  m  try,"  said  the  quiet  man,  pus- 
sled  to  decide  whether  the  request 
arose  from  real  or  affected  simpli- 
city. ^  But  why  did  he  want  you  to 
change  a  forty-pound  note,  and  where 
were  you  ?" 

^  lie  called  on  me  at  my  inn,  and 
wanted  to  pay  a  little  monev  to  a 
poor  man,  ixA  it  made  no  difference 
to  me,  as  I  had  agreed  to  purchase 
some  frimiture "* 

And  then  the  good  man  proceeded 
to  relate  what  is  already  known  to 
the  reader,  condudinff  with  his  need- 
less alarm  at  the  broker's. 

^  This  man  cannot  be  guilty," 
thought  the  officer,  ^  but  duty's 
duty,  and  it*s  no  part  of  mine  to 

C  sentence.  However,  Fll  try 
again.  He  didn't  remember  the 
traveller,  Fm  pretty  sure,  when  th^ 
met  here.  So,  here  goes ! "  and  he 
immediately  inquired, — 

<^  Well,  sir,  but  that  makes  only 
ten  of  the  notes.  How  about  tb^ 
other  half?" 

"^  Ah !  That  is  the  most  unfbrtu- 
nate  part  of  the  whole.  The  next 
day  after  I  received  them,  I  went 
over  to  S  *  *,  and  a  gentleman  at 
the  inn  very  kindly  offered  to  change 
them  for  our  own  country  small 
notes,  which  UxAl  me  so  much  time 
in  counting,  that,  being  tied  to  time, 
as  I  wish^  to  return  by  the  next 
coach,  I  hardly  looked  in  his  fhoe, 
and  certainly  remarked  nothing  by 
which  I  could  recognise  him  again." 

*♦  No.    There  certainly  is  nothing 
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very  remtrkable  about  Ami,**  ob- 
served the  oukt  maiit  in  a  tone 
almost  ftieinaiyj  and  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  previously 
assumed,  *^Such  round  unmeaning 
faces  as  his  would  puzzle  even  us, 
if  we  wem*t  in  the  habit  of  taking 
likenesses.    I  know  him.** 

'^  You  surprise  me,**  said  the  cu- 
rate joyfullv ;  "  then  pray  let  roe 
have  Am  address  at  l^tft,  and  Til 
write  to  him  by  to-day*8  post  and 
have  Gud  off  my  mind.** 

^  Never  mind  him.  He*ll  be  at 
no  loss,  nor  Ins  employers  neither.*' 

^*  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have 
just  told  me  that  the  notes  were 
forged?** 

**  Not  I!  They  are  good  enough. 
It  was  your  misUike,  and  Tm  glad  I 
let  jrou  ffo  on,  as  you*ve  told  me 
nothing  but  what  I  believe  to  be 
truth;  and,  what  makes  a  prettv 
considerable  difference,  let  me  teU 
you  in  your  own  position,  as  you*re 
now  more  likely  to  be  wanted  as  a 
witness  than  a  principal  in  one  busi- 
ness at  least.  So  now  let*8  talk  about 
t*other.  I  didn*t  want  so  much  to 
know  where  the  notes  had  gone  to 
as  where  they  came  from,  you  see. 
I  understood  you  from  a  bishop  ?** 

"Did  I  say  so?** 

"  Come,  come !  be  as  plain-spoken 
as  before,  and  we  shall  get  on.  Itfmut 
come  out,  for  remember  that  though 
Tm  only  a  lower  limb  of  the  law,  I 
have  power  to  take  you  up — and  up 
to  those  who  won*t  be  trmed  with, 

and  make  no  more  bones  of  a  par 

clergyman,  nor  a  bishop  either,  than 
nobody.** 

"  This  is  very  perplexing ;  I  am 
ei^oined  to  secrecy  even  with  my 
own  wife.  You  say  the  notes  are 
not  forged.  Wherefore,  then,  should 
I  depart  from  the  injunction  so 
strictly  hud  upon  me  ?  I  really  do 
not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  do  so 
without  further  explanation  from 
you,  or  more  pressing  necessity.** 

"  I  said  the  notes  were  not  forged, 
but  there  ¥ras  a  forgery  committed 
to  get  them,  and  so  my  business  is 
to  trace  *em  from  hand  to  hand  up 
to  the  foiger  himself,  and  not  he 
over  particular  with  anybody  as 
can*t  give  a  good  account  of  where 
they  got  *em,  and  you  may  depend 
on*t  I  Bha*n't.  So  there*s  explanation 
and  necessity  too,  I  take  it. 

"  And  supposing  that  I  refuse  ?** 


^  Why ,  Tve  got  a  post-dupse  wait- 
ing at  the  inn,  and  we  must  take  a 
bit  of  a  ride  together.  So,  just  say 
you  will  or  won*t.  It*s  no  odds  to 
me.  I  sha*n*t  lose  sight  of  you  that's 
all.  And  by  Geoige!  you*d  better 
be  ouick,  for  here  comes  Bomdbody, 
He  looks  like  one  o*  your  doth.  I 
only  wish  he  was  tiie  bishop  you 
spoke  of,  and  you'd  see  if  I  wottldii*t 
tackle  him  as  soon  as  I  would  you." 

"  How  very  fortunate !  **  exclaimed 
the  curate,  "  It  is  the  bishop's  in- 
timate friend  as  wdl  as  mine,  and 
the  gentleman  whom  beyond  all 
others  I  should  like  to  consult  on 
this  occasion.  You  cannot  possiUy 
object  to  that,  particularly  as  Dr. 
Barlow  is  a  magistrate,  and,  as  I  am 
told,  understands ^ 

"  Dr.  Barlow  of  Haverton !  Queer 
enough  I  No,  no,  you  may  talk  to 
him  as  much  as  you  like,  for  it  was 
to  his  house  that  I  meant  to  have 
taken  you  first** 

On  the  doctor's  approach  the  quiet 
man  rose,  and  after  touching  his  bat 
walked  slowly  away  to  a  distant  pttrt 
of  the  churdiyard,  where,  seating 
himself  on  a  tombstone,  he  appeared 
to  be  quite  at  ease  ei^joying  tl^  pure 
air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
though  his  eye  scarcely  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  the  twodergymen  durii^ 
a  somewhat  lensthy  conversation  be- 
tween them  in  uie  porch. 

A\lien  Mr.  Meadows  had  related 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  become 
possessed  of  the  hundred  pounds,  as 
also  what  had  just  passed  between 
him  and  the  officer.  Dr.  Barlow's 
first  request  was  to  see  the  letter  that 
was  inclosed  in  the  parcel,  and  on 
being  told  that  it  was  destroyed  from 
the  fear  that  it  miffht  have  Mkn 
into  Mrs.  MeadoYrs*  nands,  he  shook 
his  head  and  observed, — 

*^  That  was  injudicious,  my  dear 
sir.  It  might  have  led  to  a  diaooveiy 
of  your  uiumown  friend,  who,  I  sus- 
ped;,  is  not  our  worUiy  diocesan.  I 
know  his  habits  of  business  and  order 
too  well,  to  believe  that  he  woaM 
have  sent  such  a  sum  in  a  ooadi 
parcel  without  p(Hnting  out  some 
way  by  which  you  could  let  him 
hear  of  its  safe  arrival.  No,  no, 
there  is  a  recklessness  in  the  whole 
affair  that  does  not  savour  of  ^- 
copacy.  Observe  only,  how  incon- 
gruous is  the  injunction  for  you  to 
keep  the  receipt  of  the  packet  con-  * 
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cetled  from  your  good  Udt,  when 
it  was  a  hundred  to  one  that  yon 
migbt  0^  it  in  her  presence,  to 
s^  DOthmff  of  your  children.  The 
hisbop  womd  have  provided  against 
such  an  occurrence.  Can't  yon  think 
of  some  old  friend,  some  college  ac- 
oaaintance  perhaps,  some  n^ety, 
thoQ^htleas,  good-natured  fellow,  who 
heaimg  that  yon  were  not  remarka- 
bly well  off  for  money,  and  having 
plenty  himself^  might,  out  of  remem- 
brance for  'AuM  lang  syne,*  send 
you  a  supply  in  that  caress  way  ?** 
Mr.  Mint»>w8  instantly  thought  of 
Bowoer,  and  what  he  had  said  of 
bis  usual  habit  of  dining  at  expen- 
sive  taverns;  but  more  particularly 
of  bis  conduct  at  their  last  meeting, 
wben  he  was  so  evidently  unwell, 
and  yet  exposed  himself  to  the  incle- 
mency of  a  winter's  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  a  poor  man. 

^  It  must  be  him !  exclaimed  the 
curate,  ^*  I  know  no  one  else  who 
tould.  And  yet  how  well  he  kept 
tbe  secret!  When  I  told  him  of  my 
good  fortune,  and  attributed  it  to  the 
biRho]),  he  Iktened  to  me  with  such 
attention,  and  seemed  so  pleased,  and 

ooQgrBtulated  me  so  warmly "^ 

^y^  like  one  who  is  fond  of 
doiog  good  by  stealth,'*  observed  the 
doctor.  ^  However,  he  must  submit 
to  exposure  now,  as  the  law  will  not 
be  tniled  with  for  the  indulgence  of 
Bien*8  whims,  be  they  amiable  as  they 
may." 

"  Thai  you  think  I  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  tdhng  this  person?'* 

"  You  have  no  choice  save  that  of 
allowing  your  veracity  to  be  sus- 
pected, for  it  is  a  strange  story,  you 
Bmst  admit,  and  not  likely  to  satisfy 
tbat  man,  of  whom  I  happen  to  know 
wmetbing?" 

^  Indeed !  Then,  my  dear  sir,  if  it 
be  not  asking  too  much,  I  should 
prefer  very  greatly  to  put  myself 
into  your  hanos  as  1  have  misunder- 
stood him  already,  and  he  hinted  at 
I  know  not  what  about  my  beine 
ft  witness.  You  understand  such 
matters,  and  if  you  would  do  me 
^  favour  of  speaking  to  him,  L 
sbonld  feel  exceedingly  obliged.** 

"Very  well.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  furnish  me  with  your  friend*s 
name  and  address.*' 

Mr.  Meadows  of  course  could  not 
give  the  latter,  but  gave  what  little 
seeount  he  was  able  of  Downer's 


supposed  expendye  style  of  living, 
and  the  manner  of  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, and  acddental  meeting 
in  London. 

"  An  eccentric  fellow  in  more  re- 
spects than  bank-note  packing,**  said 
Dr.  Barlow,  ^^  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  you  both  lurking  about  book- 
hunting  in  your  shabby  dresses. 
What  a  strange  freak !  But  to  busi- 
ness !  I  think  you  had  better  chanRe 
places  with  that  old  Cerberus  who 
Keeps  his  eve  upon  us  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  for  he  cannot  suppose 
we  are  likely  to  give  him  the  slip. 
However,  that  his  mind  may  be  at 
ease,  while  I  talk  to  him  it  ma^  be 
as  well  for  you  to  keep  within 
sight." 

**  I  am  i^reaUy  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  this  trouble,  and  really  feel 
ashamed  of  myself:  but  this  unex- 
pected inquiry  through  such  a  chan- 
nel has  agitated  me  more  than  it 
ought." 

*^  You  indulge  too  much  in  soli- 
tude. No  trouble  at  all  to  me.  I 
have^metimes  half-a-dozen  rougher 
fellows  than  this  to  talk  to  in  the 
course  of  a  morning.  So,  prithee 
go  and  enact  the  part  of  *  sitting 
like  Patience  on  a  monument,'  while 
we  two  underlines  of  justice  have 
our  confidential  chat." 

When  the  quiet  man  was  relieved 
from  his  watch,  he  Mralked  at  his 
usual  slouching  pace  to  the  porch, 
and  then  took  on  his  hat,  and  stood 
twisting  it  about  before  him  accord- 
ing to  his  wonted  custom  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  superiors.  The 
magistrate  desired  him  to  be  co- 
vei^  and  take  a  seat,  and  then  ob- 
served,— 

^'  This  seems  a  very  umple  piece 
of  bunness.  I  vronder  they  smmld 
haye  sent  you  about  it,  for  I  recol- 
lect the  last  time  we  met  you  were 
intrusted  with  an  affair  of  much 
greater  importance  and  difficulty." 

"Why,  as  for  that  matter,*^  re- 
plied the  officer,  *^they  do  trust 
me — Fm  no  young  'un  now.  Tve 
had  jobs  of  aU  sorts :  and  as  for  this, 
it  puzzled  a  good  many  afore  I  took 
it  in  hand,  and  I  lun't  out  o*  the 
wood  yet.  There's  a  precious  tangle 
in  it,  and  that  gentleman  there — 
somehow  I  can't  bring  myself  to 
think  him  a  bad  *un,  though  all  his 
conduct  in  London  was  re^larly 
suspicious— and  he  did  get  mixed  up 
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with  a  shocking  lot  for  a  par beg 

your  pardon,  a  clergymaD." 

"Nay,  nay!"  said  Dr.  Barlow, 
"  That  cannot  be,  for  I  know  where 
he  spent  the  time.  But  come;  let 
us  have  your  yersion  of  the  affiur. 
Our  talk  here  is  confidential,  yoa 
will  observe ;  so  tell  me  all  yoa  know 
or  suspect,  and  you  may  be  assured 
of  my  ddng  all  in  mjr  power  to 
forward  the  ends  of  justioe,  even  if 
my  own  brother  were  concerned.** 

"  I  know  it,  your  honour !  I  was 
particularly  instructed  to  apply  to 
you  in  case  of  need,  for  some  of  the 
justices  about  here  know  no  more — *' 

"  Hush  I  I  cannot  listen  to  any* 
thing  of  that  sort ;  so  now  for  your 
story." 

The  (}uiet  man  hereupon  related 
the  particulars  of  his  hunt  after  the 
8ns]pected  furniture-buyer,  with  the 
vanous  reports  of  his  unclerical  de- 
meanour, as  told  by  the  landlord  of 
the  Griffin,  terminatii^  in  his  sudden 
evasion  thence  in  an  etegant  chariot. 

"  That  nuzzled  me,"  said  the  of- 
ficer, "  and  I  lost  all  clue  to  him  till 
this  five-pound-note  was  brought 
me,  and  then,  as  I  luckily  remem- 
bered the  number  and  date  of  the 
one  that  the  chap  wrote  a  false  ad- 
dress on  at  the  public-house  on  the 
Pavement,  I  knew  they  belonged  to 
the  same  lot,  and  so  down  I  came 
here  making  sure  of  my  man,  but 
what  he's  just  told  me,  fixes  the  forty- 
pound  forgery  pretty  sUffly  upon 
t'other,  whom  I  can  catch  fast  enough, 
and  now  all  I  want  is  a  clear  account 
of  where  my  gentleman  got  the  notes 
from." 

"  We  shall  be  able  to  manage  that 
for  you,  I  have  little  doubt,  Uiough 
not  immediately,  as  we  believe  the 
notes  were  sent  to  him  as  a  gift  by  a 
friend  who  did  not  wish  to  be  known, 
and  at  present  Mr.  Meadows  is  igno- 
rant of  his  address." 

"  He  let  drop  that,  it  was  a  bishop." 

"  Yes,  he  tnought  so ;  but  I  have 
convinced  him  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  his  bene&ctor  was  an  old 
college  acquaintance  who  visited  him 
here  last  summer." 

"Well!  he  can  tell  his  name  at 
all  events." 

"Certainly.  There  must  be  no 
concealment  now.  His  name  is  James 
Downer." 

"James  Downer!"  exclaimed  the 
usually   quiet  nan,    "By  George! 


What,  he!  A  cowardly,  sneaking, 
drinking  chap  like  that  I  He  be  up 
to  such  a  dashing,  first-rate  go !  No, 
no,  Mother's  a  hM.  stroke  for  Am, 
and  more  than  I  expected." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him.  He's  the 
same  I  told  you  of  that  I  followed 
to  Bath,  where  he  stayed  a  matter  of 
three  months,  and  wis  pretty  lucky 
among  a  set  of  foolish  tncies-folk, 
who  must  needs  ape  the  ways  of  the 
quality,  and  bet  and  fin^  the  cards 
and  dice  instead  of  theur  yard-mea- 
sures and  sticking  to  the  counter." 

"  Then,  if  I  understand  you  right, 
this  Downer,  whom  Mr.  Meadows 
takes  to  be  a  yery  different  charac- 
ter, is  nothing  better  than  a  game- 
ster?" 

"  Why,  ay,  in  a  small  way.  Just 
like  lots  more  as  have  been  plud^ed 
pretty  dose  themselves,  and  so,  like 
mongrel  curs,  that  have  just  got  a 
good  shaking  from  thorouffhbred*iro 
go  howling  away,  but  TeBiij  to  snap 
and  worry  any  little  dog  that  comes 
in  their  way.    That's  d,  rir  I " 

"  It  is  scarcely  probable,  then,  that 
he  could  have  sent  the  notes.  So  we 
are  in  fault  amin.  Howeyer,  I  will 
call  on  the  bishop  myself,  as  I  know 
he  takes  a  great  mterest  in  Mr.  Mea- 
dows's  welmre,  and  it  is  barely  pon- 
ble  that  he  may  have  employed  some 
one  who  is  a  better  divine  than  a 
'  man  of  busineas.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  but  right  that  I  should  remove 
from  your  mind  any  luiidng  preju- 
dice against  my  friend  here,  which 
you  may  retain  in  consequence  of 
what  you  heard  of  his  conduct  in 
London.  As  for  his  ioumey  up  in 
the  coach,  we  have  had  many  a  Unigfa 
at  his  expense  about  it.  Poor  fellow! 
I  dare  say  he  did  look  poorly  enough 
next  morning;  but  the  facts  are "^ 

Here  the  worthy  doctor  proceeded 
to  detail  the  motives  for  our  curate*f 
diwuise,  and  concealment  of  his  name 
and  profbssion,  his  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Downer,  and  other  partica<> 
Ian,  ending  vrith  accounting  for  his 
hurried  way  of  preparing  to  leave 
the  Griffin,  by  alludmg  to  the  weU- 
known  preddon  and  punctuality  of 
Counsellor  Hunter.  At  that  name, 
the  quiet  man  devated  his  eyebrows, 

Eursed  out  his  lips,  and  emitted  a 
mg  low,  quavering,  whistling  sound, 
ere  lie  muttered  slowly, — 
"  Humph !  That's  about  the  lart 
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^laee  I  should  have  thought  of  hunt- 
ing for  my  game.  Well,  never  mind  I 
A&r  all,  Fm  only  like  the  man  that 
shot  at  a  pigeon  and  killed  the  crow. 
Ir'e  hooked  <me.  Bat  how  in  the 
world  this  par— <—  clergyman  could 
bare  made  such  a  mistake  in  his 
eompany,  seems  queer.  He  must 
be  uncommon  green :  and  yet  yester- 
day in  his  sermon  he  talked  as  if  he 
kii^w  a  pretty  deal." 

"He  U  What  you  may  call  very 
green,  hut  has  quite  as  much  talent 
in  his  way  as  you  have  in  yours. 
His  character,  however,  which  is  all 
we  have  to  do  with  at  present,  places 
him  above  suspicion,  and  therefore, 
because  there  is  nothing  more  you 
can  do  in  the  matter  at  present, 
I  suppose  you  can  have  no  ohjeetion 
to  leave  to  me  tiie  discovery  of  where 
the  notes  came  from  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  your  honour !  Only  I 
hope  when  you  do  find  out,  you*ll 
send  me  word  direct^  because,  as  Tve 
begun  the  job  I  should  like  to  go 
through  with  it  you  see,  as  it's  a 
largeish  go.** 

^  A  hundred  pounds,  I  understood 
your 

"Sixteen  hundred,  ^our  honour ! 
Of  course  I  sbould^t  nund  telling  yau^ 
even  if  it  wem^t  so  well  known  up  in 
town  by  advertising  the  notes  and 
all  that,  but  never  a  trace  could  we 
get  of  any  of  *em  for  a  long  time, 
except  the  fifty  that  the  travellev 
ebanged  for  he  didn't  know  who,  and 
pretty  near  lost  hw  situation  by  it. 
By  and  by,  however,  in  comes  the 
r^  which  were  large  notes  from 
the  Contment,  where  they*d  been 
taken  m  payment  for  woollen  goods 
Knt  by  our  merchants  to  Heugo- 
laud  and  thereabouts,  as  th&^  say,  to 
dothe  the  French  army.  So  some 
thought  as  little  Boney  had  a  hand 
in  the  forgery,  and  no  wonder  as  he 
■cetua  u]^  to  every  thiuff :  but,  at  any 
wte,  he  isn't  a  likely  aiap  to  send  a 
bn»dred  to  this  gentleman." 

"No.  I  should  think  not,"  ob- 
served the  magistrate,  smiling,  *^  For 
tlMmgh  my  worthy  friend  is  charita- 
ble to  an  excess  that  sometimes  ap<« 
P«M8  like  want  of  judgment,  I  have 
<^ertainly  heard  him  utter  rather  hard 
thii^  of  the  said  ItUle  man." 
"rboo!  1  never  thought  it  was 

Boney.    But  there's  some  folks  as 

»y8  the  blame  of  every  thing  on  him 

^wwie  he's  nwde  bread  dear,  and 


does  us  all  the  mischief  he  can. 
However,  it  couldn't  have  been  better 
mana^  if  it  had  been  him,  for  never 
till  this  morning  have  I  ever  caught 
sight  of  a  fair  chance  of  finding  it 
out" 

"  How  this  morning  P  When  you 
have  even  lost  the  clue  you  came 
with  ?  Of  course  you  cannot  suspect 
Mr.  Meadows,  who  has  never  been 
absent  last  }near  a  single  day  from 
his  curacy,  till  be  went  to  town  in 
the  winter." 

*'  No,  no,  I  don't  suspect  him  mmp, 
but  as  you  say  we're  talking  confi- 
dential (and  I  should'nt  like  it  to  go 
farther  at  present^,  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  the  n>rty*pound  check 
is  exacdy  like  the  big  un,  and  every- 
body interested  in  the  business  says 
was  drawn  by  the  same  person.  I 
hardly  think  Downer  is  quite  compos 
to  do  it  himself,  but  I  can  prove  him 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  forty- pound 
note  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  check  vres  paid,  and  if  I  ain't 
wrong,  he's  one  o*  the  sort  that'll 
squeak.  I  shall  want  this  gentle- 
man's evidence  of  course." 

"Certainly,"  said  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
be  sat  thoughtfully  for  some  seconds 
ere  he  continued,  ^*  This  is  a  strange 
affair,  and  I  confess  perplexes  me 
exceedingly.  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  tb^  this  Downer  may  really 
have  sent  the  five-pound  notes  in  one 
of  those  reckless  fits  of  generosity, 
c<msequent  upon  success,  even  in  ne- 
farious proceeding.  At  all  events, 
if  you  can  find  him  (and  I  ascertain 
in  the  meanwhile  that  the  bishop 
knows  nothing  of  the  afiair),  Mr. 
Meadows  must  communicate  with 
him,  and  I  shall  advise  him  to 
go  to  town  for  that  purpose,  when 
you  can  have  him  summoned  as  a 
witness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything  of  it  to  him  now,  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  needlessly 
to  distress  his  wife  and  family  as 
well  as  himself,  for  they  will  all  feel 
very  acutely  if  the  fellow  who  visited 
them  here  last  summer,  turns  out  as 
you  suspect" 

"  Very,  true,  your  honour !  No,  I 
wouldn't,  indeed!  for  I  don't  know 
when  I've  seen  such  a  lady  nor 
children  either ;  and,  used  to  rouff h 
work  as  I  am,  I  couldn't  help  fetch- 
ing a  sort  of  a  groan  yesterday  at 
church  when  I  thought  how  that 
beautiful  face  would  be  changed  when 
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I  came  to  do  what  I  expected  to  have 
to  do  toHlay.  But  duty's  duty,  and 
as  rm  not  the  man  to  shirk  it,  no 
more  am  I  to  go  beyond  it.  I  cer- 
tain^ do  love  to  bring  a  bold  cun- 
ning villain  upon  his  marrow-bones, 
and  have  sometimes  fancied  that  per- 
haps I  enjoy  it  too  much  like  a 
bull-dog  for  a  Christian ;  but  as  for 
friffhtening  women  and  children,  and 
making  Viem  more  imcomfortable 
than  one  can  help,  ihaCs  quite  out 
of  otir  line,  and  only  belongs  to  your 
petty  sheriffs*  officers  and  such  like, 
as  would  turn  tail  at  the  sight  of  a 
barker  "  (i.  e,  a  pistol.) 

"  I  beheve  you.  Men  of  true  cou- 
rage are  ever  the  kindliest  toward 
woman.** 

*'0h!  As  for  courage,  Tve  none 
to  bra^  about  as  I  know  of.  A  bit 
of  a  shmdy  now  and  then  in  the  way 
of  duty  comes  all  natural  like.  But, 
I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I  can*t  help 
thinking  that  one*8  spending  so  much 
time  as  we're  obliged  among  the  raf- 
fish set  we*ve  got  to  watch,  gives  one 
a  sort  of  a —  hem !  I  can  t  give  it 
you  in  a  word,  but  what  I  mean  is, 
when  one  comes  down  into  such  a 
quiet  place  as  this,  one  enjoys  oneself 
more  for  the  change ;  and  when  one 
sees  here,  all  away  from  the  world, 
such  a  downright  beautiM  no-mis- 
take, innocent,  nothin^-suspectinff 
lady  as  Mrs.  Meadows,  it  does  one  s 
heart  good,  and  one  feels  a  sort  of 
worshipping  feeling  come  over  one, 
and  a  sort  of  proud  joy  to  see  human 
nature  so  different  from  what  one*s 
used  to.  That's  about  it!  It's  the 
change  gives  the  relish,  you  see. 
Something  like  what  the  sailor, 
who  has  had  only  stale  water  for 
months,  feels  ymea  he  gets  to  a 
clear  spring." 

**  I  believe  I  understand  you,  and 
as  we  now  also  understand  each  other 
in  this  business,  we  may  as  well  join 
Mr.  Meadows.*' 

During  the  above  colloquy,  that 
gentleman  sat  silently  pondering  on 
the  subject  in  question  in  a  verv 
conf\i8ed  manner,  for  he  ar^ed, 
"  Whether  it  be  the  bishop  or  Dow- 
ner who  so  kindly  befriended  me, 
either  of  them  will,  doubtless,  be  able 
to  tell  from  whom  he  received  such 
a  sum,  and  then  what  more  can  I 
possibly  have  to  do  with  it  farther 
than  to  make  repayment?  Thatoi 
conrse,  in  my  present  altered  cir- 


cumstances, I  shall  fed  to  be  my 
duty  to  whomever  so  benevolently 
and  consideratelv  caine  forward  to 
my  succour  in  tne  day  of  difficulty 
and  distress.  But  as  to  the  forgery 
committed  by  some  one  not  known, 
how  can  I  bear  any  witness  ?  Yet 
that  was  what  this  man  certainly 
implied.  I  cannot  comprehend  it. 
First  he  evidently  suspected  me  of 
committing  the  crime.  How  strange!" 
and  so  he  continued  to  his  own  be- 
wilderment till  he  saw  the  worthy 
doctor  rise,  and  come  toward  him 
with  his  usual  (but  in  the  present 
case  assumed)  air  of  gaiety,  exclaim- 
iug,— 

'<  Well,  my  good  sir !  It's  all  set- 
tled for  the  present.  I've  told  our 
friend  here  all  you  know  about  the 
matter,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied.'' 

^  Ob,  yes,  quite,"  saia  the  quiet 
man.  ^*So  I've  nothing  more  to  do 
than  thank  you  for  what  you've  told 
me,  as  well  for  the  good  sermon  of 
yesterday,  and  vour  recollection  of 
the  strangers  afterwards.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  |;ood 
health,  sir,  and  good  lady.and  fiumly's, 
and  I'm  sure!  wish  it  with  all  my 
heart,  though  j^rhaps  I  miffhtnt 
seem  over  polite  just  now,  but  duty's 
duty." 

*^  Do  not  mention  it,"  said  our  cu- 
rate, ^^  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
certidnly  did  wrong  in  hesitating  to 
tell  you  all  I  knew ;  but  pray  inform 
me  what  you  meant  by  saying  thi^t  I 
might  be  required  as  a  witness  P" 

« Oh !  as  for  that,"  replied  the 
officer,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  man- 
ner ;  "  they  have  queer  ways  in  the 
courts,  and  often  sununon  folks  as 
might  as  well  be  let  alone,  but  law's 
law,  and  so,  if-so-be  you  should  be 
wanted,  why,  you  must  come,  but 
his  honour  knows  all  about  them 
things  and  he'll  tell  you.  So,  if  you 
please,  I'll  carry  myself  off  as  I'm 
wanted  up  in  town,  and  taking  re- 
spectful leave  of  the  two  clergymen, 
he  went  his  way. 

^That  man's  life  would  make  a 
strange  history,*^  observed  Dr.  Bar- 
low. "He  is  a  very  intelligent  offi- 
cer, possessing  much  acuteness  under 
a  rude  exterior." 

"  If  you  had  not  said  so  I 
should  nave  doubted  it,"  said  the 
curate,  whose  study  of  character, 
though  far  from  superficial,  had 
never  extended  to  the  astute  chi» 
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in  question.  ^*  It  seemed  quite  pre- 
poeterons  for  him,  first,  to  use  a 
tbrestening  tone  to  me,  and  then, 
merely  from  what  I  said  of  m3rself, 
let  me  off  from  a  serions  charge.  It 
is  very  Strang !  He  talked  of  taking 
me  as  a  prisoner  to  London,  and 
then  to  your  house  in  a  post-chaise 
irhich  be  has  waiting  at  the  Crown, 
and  now  he  goes  away  contented, 
and  giving  up  even  ms  expressed 
desire  to  have  me  as  a  witness. 
Really  I  should  not  have  given  him 
credit  for  either  discernment  or 
tact.** 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  looking  at  his  watch,  **  We 
will  talk  such  matters  over  another 
day — to-morrow,  most  likely;  but 
our  conversation  has  occupied  so 
much  time  this  morning,  that  I 
really  roust  ask  you  to  make  my 
excuses  to  your  good  lady,  as  I  have 
a  very  pressing  engagement,  and 
positively  not  a  moment  to  spare ;" 
and  a^r  shaking  hands  heartily 
with  his  friend,  whose  thanks  he 
said  he  could  not  stop  then  to  hear, 
the  worthy  magistrate  hurried  down 
the  lane  to  the  Crown,  where  he 
found  the  quiet  man  already  pacing 
his  bill,  and  the  post-chaise  waiting 
for  him  in  the  gateway. 

It  was  the  mention  of  that  vehi- 
cle (the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood),  that  caused  Dr. 
Barlow  to  part  from  the  curate  so 
abruptly,  and  take  the  prompt  re- 
solution of  proceeding  immeaiately 
to  the  bishop's  residence  with  the 
officer. 

"  That's  right,  your  honour ! "  ob- 
served the  latter  when  informed  of 
Iris  intention,  **  you're  one  o*  the  right 
sort  I  wish  afl  countrv  justices  was 
like  you,  but,  blessing  near 1 1  there's 
no  stirring  some  .of  'em  up— they 
hem  and  ha,  and  look  this  way  and 
that,  just  as  if  one  had  woke  'em  up 
out  of  a  dream  like." 

"  Hark  ye,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  doctor,  '^  if  you  can't  entertain  me 
in  some  better  way  than  that,  you 
may  take  a  seat  on  the  bar,  for  I 
won't  have  you  inside.  Well,  that 
scratch  of  the  head  means  penitence 
I  suj^pose,  so  jump  in !" 

Scarcely  had  tne  chaise  lefl  the 
inn,  ere  the  quiet  man  said, — 

"Now  for  time,  your  honour !  I 
can't  set  to  town  to-night  any  how, 
Qj  1  sbould'nt  a-come  with  you,  but 


to-morrow  morning  I  must  whether 
I  go  to  the  bishop's  or  not" 

"Make  yourself  easy.  We  go 
twenty  miles  on  this  road  all  toward 
London,  and  then  turn  off  for  about 
five  more  to  the  palace,  and  that  is 
close  by  a  village  through  which  a 
mail-coach  runs." 

"That'll  do.  And  now  just  for 
one  or  two  more  words  about  what 
we've  talked  on.  If  it  wasn't  the 
bishop  that  sent  the  notes,  Mr.  Mea- 
dows must  rub  up  his  memory  a  bit, 
as  it  couldn't  have  been  the  chap  I 
want,  for  he  was  all  up  the  spout 
last  summer — beg  your  pardon  for 
using  such  a  term  to  you — but  that 
means  as  he  could'nt  carry  on  the 
game  without  the  help  of  my  uncle — 
that  is,  the  pawnbrokers,  where  the 
things  are  sent  up  and  down  from 
the  cock-loft  through  a  sort  of 
big  spout.  That's  it !  And  so,  after 
what  I've  seen  and  heard  yesterday 
and  to-day  of  the  gentleman  we've 
just  left,  1  can't  help  thinking  that 
sure/y  he  must  have  some  better  and 
more  respectable  friends  than  that 
scamp." 

"Let  us  hope  he  has,"  said  the 
doctor,  drily,  "  I  think  I  know  two 
or  three,  and  I'll  rub  up  his  memory 
as  you  desire,  but  mightn't  this 
Downer  have  had  a  piece  of  sudden 
good  luck  P" 

"  No,  bless  you !  I  know  all  about 
him,  for,  thinking  I  might  want  him 
some  day,  I  just  whispered  his  name 
to  one  of  our  folks,  and  that  was 
enough.  They're  always  trying  *  to 
distinguish  themselves'  as  the  sol- 
diers say,  and  know,  pretty  well 
what  holes  and  comers  to  hunt  in 
after  the  varmint;  and  one  of  them 
little  jobs  is  just  like  a  r^lar  rat- 
hunt,  always  plenty  to  join  in  it, 
only  quieter  a  pretty  deal.  So  I 
can  track  this  chap  Downer  ever 
since  he  first  set  up  as  a  bit  of  a 
swell;  but  all  as  need  be  said  at 
present  is,  that  my  man  gpt  tdong- 
side  o'  the  dashing  barmaid  at  the 
flash  house  where  the  fellow  took 
your  friend,  and  she  peached  as  how 
he'd  run  up  a  long  score  there  last 
year,  as  it  wasn't  convenient,  and  so 
forth ;  but  they  let  it  stand  because 
he  brought  other  people  there  as 
paid  rea^  money,  and  spent  his  own 
there  when  he  could  get  any.  That's 
it!  So  it's  hardly  likely  that  if  he 
had  grabbed  a  hundred  pounds  any- 
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Aotr,  he  would  have  given  it  sway 
without  makinff  his  qoarten  good  at 
a  house  where  he  onoe  used  to  swag- 
ger away,  instead  of  gomg  on  sneaky 
and  seedy  as  he  did  up  to  the  time 
when  he  brushed  for  Bath.  A  queer 
thinff  it  is,  sir,  as  such  chaps  d(m*t 
mind  losing  their  character  and  the 
respect  of  their  relations  and  best 
Mends,  so  long  as  they  can  keep  on 
good  terms  with  landlords,  and  bar" 
maids,  and  suchlike,  who,  after  all, 
don*t  Otfe  a  fig  for  *em  more  than 
their  custom^  worth,  and  why  should 
they?" 

*'  It  is  too  true.  You  must  see  a 
vast  deal  of  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature." 

"  That*s  just  about  U !  We  do  see 
a  precious  sight  o'  the  dark  side,  and 
that*8  the  reason,  as  I  was  tdling 
you,  why  the  bright  side,  when  we  can 
catch  a  sight  of  it,  shines  out  so  white 
and  snnny-like.  I  shan^t  get  that 
village  ont  o*  my  head  in  a  hurry, 
nor  Uie  sweet  blessed  lady  and  her 
children,  nor  the  folks  at  the  inn 
neither ;  though  the  landlord,  by  his 
own  account,  was  a  good  deal  specked 
with  our  London  dirt  at  one  time, 
but  your  fHend  has  cleaned  it  off  for 
him  nicely,  and  he  goes  to  church 
regular." 

*^And  so,  my  good  fellow,"  said 
the  doctor,  with  his  habitual  pleasant 
playfol  archness  of  manner  and  coun- 
tenance that  had  acauired  him  the 
privil^;e  of  free  speaking  to  his  in* 
feriors  without  fear  of  hurtinff  their 
feelings, — **And  so  you  think  uiat  at- 
tending (diurch  regulariy  will  clean 
your  du:t  off,  do  you  P" 

''No,  no,  master.  But  I  take  it 
that  reUgion  is  something  like  wick- 
edness." 

"What?" 

''People  learn  both  bit  by  bit, 
much  in  the  same  way  I  look  upon*t 
as  you  take  your  degrees  up  at  Ox- 
ford till  you  become  masters  of  arts 
and  doctors, — and  masters  of  predous 
arts  they  do  f^et  in  London  to  be 
sure !  fiut,  nund  ye,  not  all  at  onoe. 
They  mdeeate,  as  you  call  it." 

"  Wny  you  are  becoming  quite 
classical !  You  must  recollect  "  iVc- 
mo  repent  fttit  ttarpisdmus  f  " 

"  No,  I  don't,  but  IVe  often  ob- 
served as  Latin's  uncommon  like  Eng- 
lish, so,  I  suppose,  it  means  as  folks 
had  better  renent,  for  there  arc  very 
few  Turpins. 


"  No,  not  exactly.    It  means  that 
nobody  becomes  suddenly  wicked." 

"Well.  I  don't  know  that  I 
think  I  could  bother  you  with  a 
case  or  two  as  Fve  known.  How- 
ever, as  I  was  saying,  it  ain't  the 
case  in  a  general  wav,  no  more  ain't 
it  in  reli^on.  I  could  tell  you  some 
precious  dmngs  of  fellows  that  set  up 
all  at  onoe  for  saints,  ay,  and  some 
as  got  what  they  called  flocks  o'  their 
own  too,  but  never  mind  that  now. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  though 
sermons  is  venr  good  things,  they 
ain't  nothing  like  equal  to  example 
and  kindness  and  a  word  dropped 
now  and  then  to  encourage  a  fdlow 
*  that  begins  to  think  he's  he&i  going 
wron^,  and  so  let  him  see  what  good- 
ness IS  till  he  gets  ashamed  of  his 
bad  ways,  iust  the  same  as  the  j^ung 
country  cnaps  get  ashamed  o'  the 
good  uns  as  they  bring  from  home, 
when  they  get  among  the  ra£&  and 
masters  of  arts  up  in  town.  That's 
about  U!  And  tnat*8  the  way  that 
your  friend  yonder  has  come  over 
his  parishioners,  till  Til  be  hanged 
if  they  don't  all  seem  to  think  as 
much  of  him  as  the  worst  lot  I  know 
of  would  of  Dick  Turpin  if  he  could 
come  among  'em.  There^s  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  too,  both  praise  him 
sky  high,  and  told  such  thmgs  about 
him  as  almost  made  even  me  wish  I 
could  bolt  off  back  to  town  last 
night  with  Slater,  the  brdcer,  who 
came  down  to  identify  him.  Poor 
fellow!  He  snivelled  and  couldn't 
stand  it  when  he  thought  of  what 
was  cominff  this  morning.  Butdutj^'s 
duty,  and  I  never  shirked  it,  and  am 
glad  I  did'nt,  for  now  I  know  of  om ' 
clean  pleasant  spot  to  go  to  when 
I've  a  mind  for  a  summer's  holidav.*" 

"  I  think  I  shall  have  you  up  be- 
fore the  bishop." 

"Me!  What  for?" 

"  To  give  your  evidence  as  to  Mr. 
Meadows's  cnaracter  after  we've  in- 
quired about  the  notes.  I  should 
like  his  lordship  to  hear  what  you 
have  iust  been  telling  me." 

"  Well,  ril  give  it  him,  and  more 
beside,  chapter  and  verse." 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  speak- 
ing to  him." 

"ilftf  afraid  of  a  bishop!  Oh,  dear!" 
exclaimed  the  officer,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  chuckle  in  his  quiet  way 
for  some  time  as  though  he  thought 
the  idea  a  super-excellent  joke. 
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He  then  proceeded  at  considerable 
length  to  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  diitief  of  the  clergy  and  those  of 
his  own  especial  calling,  and  though 
be  did  not  positively  claim  precedence 
for  the  latter,  dearhr  in&rred  that 
they  were  the  most  beneficial  to  so- 
dehr,  inasmuch  as  *Hf  all  the  clergy 
in  the  kingdom  kept  preaching  from 
January  to  December,  they  wouldn*t 
stop  the  rigs  of  a  single  old  offender, 
though  mayhap  they  mieht  prevent 
young  *nn8  from  gromng  up  so 
thick  upon  the  ground.*^ 

"Every  body  knows  that  you  are 
a  Teiry  iwefol,  active  set  of  men,*'  said 
the  doctor ;  "  and,  by  the  way  I  have 
been  told  that  i/au  are  particularly 
adroit  in  disguising  yourself  when 
needful." 

"  Well.  I  don't  think  vou  would 
have  guessed  at  me  any  of  the  three 
nkht's  last  week  when  I  was  in  Fops' 
ADey  at  the  Opera  house,  lounging 
along  o'  the  rest  o'  the  dandies,  with 
my  flat  ludf-moon  tile  under  my 
arm,  quizzing-glass,  Brutus  wig,  and 
the  rest  on't.  iUid,  if  you  had  known 
and  spoke  to  me,  I  should  have 
alterea  my  voice  thus,  and  thrown 
mv  head  back  on  one  side,  and 
hfted  my  eyebrows  and  stared  at 
you, — 80 1  and  drawled  out  *He— 
allv,  er  hav'nt,  er  pleasure  of— er 
— knowing— er— mistake— 'spose'ts— 
er— lights?  Ha!  That's  about  U^ 
lin'tiT 

''Capital!  But,  my  good  fellow, 
my  what  u  your  natural  character  ? 
For,  bat  time  we  met,  you  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  now,  you  talk 
away  at  as  fair  a  rate  as  one  need 
wish  for  in  a  post-chaise  companion. 
You  have  no  design  agauist  me,  I 
hope?" 

*'No,  no.  My  head's  at  liberty, 
that's  all.  I've  nothing  to  do  now 
hut  move  my  botfy  to  London.  Last 
time  you  see  me,  Fd  a  precious  tan- 
gled yam  to  unravel  bit  by  bit* 
Bard  work  for  the  noddle,  master! 
But  I  like  it,  somehow,  and  'slow 
and  sure,  and  keep  your  own  coun- 
sel,' is  nnr  maxim  tiU  all's  right  and 
ripe,  and  then — well,  though  I  say 
it,  it's  true  enough — I  have  some- 
times astcmished  the  fellows  as  run 
horrv-skurry,  here  and  there,  and 
gshbled  like  a  parcel  o'  Frenchmen. 
And  that's  how  I  got  promoted. 
^I^  call  us  Bow  Street  runners ; 


but  I  haven't  run  a  yard  for  many 
a  year,  except,  maybe,  now  and  then 
in  a  row.  I  always  was  quietish  in 
my  vounger  days,  and  many  o'  them 
as  1  ve  lefi  behind  used  to  laugh  at 
me  and  say,  I  should  never  get  on, 
and  I  reall  V  believe  some  of  'em  were 
cleverer;  but  then  I  always  used, 
as  one  ma^  say,  to  glue  my  mind 
fast  to  the  job  m  hand,  and  stick  to 
it,  and  think  o'  nothing  else  fVom 
morning  to  night,  and  dream  of  it, 
too.  Tnat's  til  But,  here  we  are  to 
change  horses  I  I  suppose  it's  talking 
so  much,  but  I  should  uncommonly 
like  a  draught  of  home-brewed,  if 
it's  any  thing  like  what  they  have 
down  yonder." 

"They  say  it  is  excellent  here; 
but  I  won't  promise  that  it  will 
assist  you  in  unravelling  any  of  your 
entangled  yams." 

"  All  smooth  as  velvet  till  to-mor- 
row. No,  no,  I  never  indulge  of  a 
morning,  even  so  far,  unless  the 
game's  fairly  in  sight,  for  it  dulls 
one's  scent.  Oh,  dear !  How  many 
a  fine  fellow  as  might  have  got  on 
has  been  stuck  &st,  or  gone  down  by 
those  pots  o'  London  porter  and  ale ! 
ril  just  get  out  and  go  into  the 
house,  if  you  please.  One  may  hear 
or  see  something." 

The  doctor  descended  likewise,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  before  the  inn, 
till  the  horses  were  changed,  when 
they  both  resumed  their  seats;  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the 
houses,  the  quiet  man  observed,— > 

"  All  downs  I  see  to  the  left, — no 
wood." 

"  No,  nor  a  bush  scarcely  in  that 
direction." 

"Where's  the  river?" 

"  Just  on  the  other  side  of  that 
rising  ground.** 

"  Plenty  of  fish,  and  s^ctly  pre- 
served?" 

"  Yes,  both.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 
We  met  the  gamekeeper  about  three 
miles  back.** 

"Look  at  that,"  said  the  quiet 
man,  producing  from  beneath  his 
coat  a  forked  stick,  the  use  of  which 
to  poachers  was  well  known  bv  the 
magistrate.  "The  two  chaps  knew 
3rou,  sir,  Fm  sure ;  and,  fcanng  you 
would  enter  the  house,  sneaked  out 
at  the  back.  I  just  caught  si^ht  of 
'em  through  the  little  oar  window 
that  looks  mto  the  kitchen ;"  and  he 
went  on  to  describe  their  perscms 
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and  dress,  and  bow  he  aflerwards 
walked  lounging  out  into  the  back 
yard,  and  saw  the  said  stick  drop 
from  under  the  smooth  frock  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  miss  it 

''I  know  the  fellows!**  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  ^  Call  to  the  postilion, 
and  let  us  drive  back  !** 

"  That'll  never  do,  master  I  They'll 
hear  the  wheels,  and  smell  powder. 
Let  'em  go  to  woiic  quietly.  They 
know  the  gamekeeper^  away ;  but  I 
suppose,  there's  more  of  his  craft  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  You  are  right.  I  was  too  hasty. 
We  will  csll  at  a  Hurmer's  about  two 
miles  forward.  He  has  three  strong 
active  sons.** 

""That  sounds  better,"  said  the 
quiet  man ;  and  of  this  little  charac- 
teristic incident,  it  remains  only  to 
be  said,  that  it  led  to  the  apprehen- 
sion  and  conviction  of  two  of  tne  most 
adroit  poachers  that  infested  the 
country. 

*'  Had  you  been  watching  the 
course  of  the  river  that  you  guessed 
it  ran  through  meadow  land?"  in- 
quired the  doctor,  as  they  drove  from 
tne  farm-house. 

**  No,  master.  Only  if  there'd  been 
wood  handy  to  the  water,  they 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carry  it  with  'em." 

"  Ah,  a  judicious  inference !" 

'*  Yes,  an  inference.  I  made  many 
o'  tliem  before  I  knew  there  was  such 
a  word  in  the  dicksnarey.  They 
came  natural  like.  Thank  God,  I 
never  received  a  r^'lar  college  edu- 
cation." 

"Why  should  you  be  thankful 
for  that  ?" 

"  'Cause  my  parents  had  no  money 
to  leave  me,  and  so  I  had  to  make 
my  own  way  in  the  world.  How 
could  I  have  done  that  if  Td  beetf 
taught  to  believe  I  was  a  centleman  ? 
ni  tell  ye  what,  master.  There  ain't 
many  awkwarder  plights  that  a 
young  fellow  can  be  m  than  that, 
when  he's  got  no  cash  in  his  pocket. 
Can't  keep  pace  vdth  them  he  thinks 
his  equals,  you  see,  so  goes  down  a 
peg  in  his  company, — not  in  his  own 
conceit,  mind  ye,  quite  the  reverse, 
very  often, — thinks  himself  a  neg- 
lected genus,  or  something  o'  that 
sort;  fancies  all  the  world^s  against 
him,  and  so— well,  I  won't  make  a 
long  story  on't ;  at  last  he  sets  him* 


self  against  the  world — and  then— 
whew !" 

"There  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
such  cases." 

"Oh!  I  don't  talk  of  perhapses. 
Bless  ye  I  I've  seen  'em.  That's  it! 
m  tell  ye  what,  master,  I  look  upon 
it  that  our  way  in  thb  world,— wat 
is,  all  we  as  am't  bom  with  a  siiyer 
spoon  in  our  mouths, — our  way  is 
something  like  getting  up  a  pretty 
steepish  nil],  we  must  take  shortisn 
steps,  and  keep  o^  it;  but,  if  we  set 
into  a  passion,  and  kick  a^;ainst  the 
hill,  wny,  we  go  sUthermg  back- 
ward, or  tumble.  Now,  the  fighbred 
'uns,  I  mean,  as  havVt  learned  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread,  are  too 
proud  to  take  the  short  steps ;  that 
18,  turning  their  hands  to  any  thing 
for  an  honest  penny,  as  we  say,  but 
must  needs  try  at  long  strides,  and 
can't  bring  up  t'other  1^  very  often, 
and  so  get  back  a  stri&  inkead  of 
forward. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  under* 
stand  you.  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  long  strides?" 

"Why  I  mean  the  particular 
temptings  as  such  young  fdlows  are 
mostly  taken  with;  for,  you  see, 
they  nav'  n't  ordy  to  find  lodging,  and 
clothes,  and  meat,  and  drink,  like  u^ 
but  have  got  to  feed  their  pride, 
which  is  a  pretty  deal  more  ^pen- 
sive than  au  the  rest  put  together, 
and  multiplied  by  I  don't  know  how 
much.  So  they  soon  get  in  debt, 
and  that's  the  b^:i&ning;  and  thai 
comes  shuffling,  and  skulking,  and 
lying,  and  all  that,  till  they're  r|^*larly 
bothered,  and  take  to  learning  the 
arts  I  spoke  of  before.  Any  thing 
for  a  chance  then ;  betting  and  gam- 
bling, and But,  bless  my  heart  I 

here  am  I  preaching  to  your  wor- 
ship! That's  queer  enough.  Bat, 
somehow,  you've,  got  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  body  feel  ^ite  at  home  like. 
However,  you  guess  now  what  I 
mean  by  the  long  strides  ?'^ 

"  Yes,  perfectly ;  and,  as  you  say 
you've  been  preaching  to  roe,  I  will 
lust  merely  give  you  a  text  in  return, 
't  is  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and, 
methinks,  will  explain  your  mean- 
ing, '  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich  hath 
an  evil  eye,  and  oonsidereth  not  that 
poverty  StxiM  come  upon  him.'  Will 
that  do?" 

"  Yes,  master ;  tliat's  about  «£.  I 
know  the  book,  aud  will  tidE«  my 
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oath  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the 
savings.  A  predous  deal  o*  know- 
ledge o'  human  nature  that  King 
Solomon  did  contrive  to  pick  up, 
sore  enough ;  though  how  he  man- 
aged to  do  it  is  a  bit  of  a  puzzler, 
seeins  as  he  sat  upon  a  throne  sur- 
nranued  with  flatterers,  and  such 
like ;  and,  more  than  all,  because  he 
was  80  uncommon  rich,  for  IVe  often 
obeenred  that  your  very  rich  men 
ani*t  very  o^n  any  great  shakes 
about  the  noddle,  though  perhaps 
that  may  be,  because  uteyye  not 
much  need  to  use  it,  and  so  it  gets 
noty ;  while  them  as  have  got  ueir 
way  to  make  m  the  world  must  look 
sharp  about  *em,  or  else  go  to  the 
wall.  But  how  I  do  keep  chattering ! 
I  suppose  it's  because  we're  sitting  so 
snuffly  together  in  the  postduuse, 
for  Tm  sure  I  should  never  have  had 
the  face  to  have  done  so  in  your 
worship's  parlour ;  though,  perhaps, 
this  nice  clean  air  about  us  has  some- 
thinfftodowithit" 

^  No  doubt ;  but,  as  you  are  in  a 
talkative  mood,  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  farther  particulars  of  these  two 
forgeries  by  which  Mr.  Meadows  is 
80  unaocoantably  embarrassed.  In 
the  first  place,  upon  whran  were 
they  committed?" 

''why,  the  firm  of  the  house  is 
Henry  b^>wn  and  Co.,  of  Mincing 
Lane,  in  the  Ci^,  and  the  two  checlu 
were  so  exactly  uke  his  hand- writing 
that  he  said  he  dared  n't  have  denied 
die  signatore  himself  if  he  hadn't 
known  from  his  books  as  he  hadn't 
dnwn  'em.  I  asked  him,  and  he 
told  me  all  about  his  clerks,  both 
what  he'd  cot  and  what  had  left 
him;  but  tney  were  all  right  and 
dean,  without  a  speck  on  their  cha- 
ntctera,  except  one  chap  as  I  tracked 
to  a  printing-office,  wnere  he'd  ^ 
employment  o'  some  sort,  after  bemg 
taiW  off  from  Brown's  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  was  such  a 
dow  coach.  And  slow  enough  I 
Ibond  1dm;  not  a  bit  likely  to  set 
the  Thames  s^fire.  A  lazy,  mud- 
dling chi^  as  is  fond  a-going  to 
smoKe  a  pipe  and  drink  porter  at 
pablic-houses,  and  listen  to  what's 
goinff  on,  but  never  a  word  to  say 
lor  oimself.  Handy  enough  in  a 
rogue's  hands  he  miffnt  be  for  a  cat's 
paw,  but  a  poor  stick  at  the  pen, — 
not  much  better  than  me.  oo  he 
couldn't  commd  the  forgery;  and  I 

you  xxxn.  no.  clxxxyiu. 


just  shewed  him  to  the  banker's 
clerk,  who  said  he  warn't  a  bit  like 
the  fellow  as  received  for  the  check. 
However,  as  we  never  throw  away  a 
chance,  I  told  some  of  our  folks  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  him  ;  but  nothing 
turned  up,  ana  I'd  made  up  my  mind 
as  him  we  wanted  was  snug  o'  t'other 
side  o'  the  water  till  this  forty  pound 
go  came  out,  and  then,  you  know,  I 
got  upon  a  wrong  scent  alter  the 
gentleman  as  we've  just  left." 

**  It  is  a  most  singular  aflair,"  ob- 
served Doctor  Barlow,  and  then  he 
asked  divers  other  questions,  which 
produced  a  repetition  of  particulars 
already  known  to  the  reader,  and  oc- 
cupied the  time  tiU  their  arrival  at 
the  bishop's,  when  the  quiet  man  re- 
quested that  the  nature  of  his  duties 
should  be  concealed  from  the  do- 
mestics, and  added, — 

"  Leave  me  with  the  butler,  or  any 
of 'em,  and  FU  make  my  way." 

His  lordship  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  the  visit  of  his  old  friend^ 
and  at  the  mention  of  our  curate's 
name  smiled  and  said,  **You  will 
soon,  probably,  hear  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  him."  But  as  the  doctor 
pr<>ceeded  to  narrate  the  lingular  dis- 
covery of  the  morning,  the  worthy 
diocesan  became  grave,  bit  his  lips, 
shook  his  head  nervously,  and  was 
evidently  much  perplexed,  but  con- 
tinued to  listen,  as  was  his  constant 
habit,  without  interrupting  the 
speaker,  who  continued  (with  the 
exception  of  certain  eulogiums  on 
Mr.  Meadows's  character  as  a  parish 
priest)  in  a  straightforward  way  till 
all  was  told,  and  then  his  lordship 
said, — 

"I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
had  arrived  only  three  hours  earlier ; 
it  would  have  saved  me  some  little 
anxiety,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not 
to  feel  as  I  have  acted  conscien- 
tiously; but  in  these  times  our  ac- 
tions are  so  closely  watched  and  our 
b^t  intentions  so  ungenerously  mis- 
construed by  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  that  reidly  I  must  reflect  on 
what  course  to  pursue  in  an  other- 
wise plain  case,  concerning  which  I 
may,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  request  the 
favour  of  your  advice.  In  the  mean- 
while, let  us  to  the  business  in  hand  f 
The  notes  in  question  were  not  sent 
by  me,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of 
the  transaction.  Aias,  that  is  not 
all !    I  will  be  candid  with  you,  and 
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confeas  thst,  notwHhftandiiw  all  I 
have  heard  and  the  litde  I  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Meadows,  the  high  of^ 
nion  I  had  formed  of  him  is  gnev- 
ously  shaken  hv  his  evident  iBsnaey 
with  sueh  a  charaot^  as  this  man 
Downer  seems  to  be,  even  from  fftmr 
deseriptioD.  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sir, 
do  not  smile  in  thAt  Qght  way! 
You  are,  I  know,  more  of  what  is 
called  *a  man  of  the  world'  than 
myself;  yon  know  more  of  it  and  its 
ways,  and  if  we  were  speaking  of  a 
kyman  I  might  defer  to  your  opi' 
nion,  or  dedine  to  give  any  of  mme 
own ;  but  the  eharaettf  and  eondnet 
of  a  dergvman  to  whom  I  pro(fo  a 
firiaidly,  ndping  hand,  even  as  unto 
a  brouierj  must  be^  like  that  of 
Caesar's  wife,  witiioat  saspieiim  or 
reproach.** 

'^And  such  is  that  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dowB,  my  lordT*  said  the  doctor, 
warmly;  "and  I  trust  jour  lord* 
ship  will  allow  me  to  daun  for  him 
the  plea  of  that  inexperience  in  the 
world's  ways  which  you,  with  so  much 
less  justice,  attribute  to  yourself.'* 

"  lou  are  a  kmd  advocate,  doctor, 
and  perhaps  deem  me  to  be  a  stem 
ju^ ;  but  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to 
eonedve  how  a  gentleman  of  high 
dassical  attaaunents  and  good  na* 
tural  abilities  could  reedve  sueh  a 
person  into  his  house  and  aHenrards 
associate  with  him  in  L<mdon  with* 
out,  to  say  the  very  kast,  suspecting 
his  real  character.** 

"  I  verily  believe  that  he  enter* 
tained  not  me  least  suspieicm  at  the 
time;  and  what  you  are  pleased  to 
term  my  knowledge  as  a  man  of  the 
world  enables  me  to  state  from  ex- 
perience that  there  tfe  in  the  said 
world  wolves  in  sheep's  dothing,  so 
cunningly  put  on  and  worn  as  to  de- 
cdve  mr  man  practised  eyes  th«ui 
those  of  my  ynxthj  neighbour." 

"  Alasr  exdaixned  the  bishop,  ^it 
is  even  so.  Yes,  even  the  shepneidB 
themsdves.  But  woe  unto  the 
shepherd  who  cardessly  achnks  the 
won  among  his  flock !  And  for  him 
who  suspects  one  as  it  is  about  to 
enter  the  fold  and  vet  withholds  his 
ureventin^  hand,  what  shall  be  said  ? 
My  dear  sir,  excuse  me ;  this  matter 
moves  me  more  than,  perhaps,  you 
can  suppose.  I  must  have  some  tune 
for  qmet  reflection,  after  whidi  - — - 
You  will  dine  with  me,  of  course. 
•WewiUbealone." 


^  I  shall  be  most  hi^pv,  my  lord," 
replied  the  warm-heaitea  doctor,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  with  umuoal 
nleasere,  as  he  flattered  himself  tint 
ne  i^ould  be  aUe,  chiring  their  sab- 
sequent  ntting,  t»  remove  whaSeter 
doubts  had  arisen  in  the  miad  of 
his  (as  he  deemed  ovenerupdous) 
diooesan  to  Ae  pnjudice  of  th<  ca- 
rate  of  Milfldd. 

While  others  were  thus  takiDg 
deep  mterest  in  his  aflbhs,  that  geii- 
tlemaa  had  been  endeavouring  to 
dtsmiss  them  eirtlrd^  from  hitnaai 
When  Doctor  Barlow  1^  him  w 
abruptly  in  the  diurchyard  be  felt 
it  necessary  to  femain  th^e  sone 
little  while  in  order  to  diake  oS  i 
certain uncomfertable  tiD^tingmfiar 
tiveness  vet  remaiimi^,  in  eoai&> 
quence  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  Bow  Street  officer.  To 
have  been  suspected  and  coarsely  ad- 
dressed by  sfom  a  person  was  an  in- 
ffictkm  on  his  mental  fediB|p  sone- 
what  similar  to-  what  m^  t« 
endured  by  fab  outward  man  if 
rudely  brought  IB  cdDtaei  with  thons 
or  nettles,  lAd  was  tdt  more  afle^ 
waxds  than  at  the  tone.  9ndi,iadeed, 
Is  not  unfre^pently  the  case  ^rA 
oar  petty  troubto  and  aftonte.  We 
are  too  apt  to  brood  over  and  floie 
them  till  th^  attain  an  imagimiy 
hnprntance  in  our  own  eves  tte 
WQwd  appear  ridiculous  to  those  eft 
^aiaterested  pefson. 

Our  eimtte,  however,  had,  ai  fve* 
viousfy^  noticed,  aecnstomed  Usaielf 
to  the  shorter  and  more  oudy 
plan  of  stem  sdf-e»miinatioB,  end 
on  the  present  oeeaskm  preosnaeed 
sentence  (^wesk  fi»ti£oasMssagaiDet 
hhnsdf,  fOT  he  ai^^^oed,  "^The  bmb 
m&relf  perfenraed  his  daty »  and 
really,  atWr  reflectkm,  I  ami*  «n- 
fess,  rather  in  a  milder  way  tioii 
snght  be  expected  toward  one  wheee 
he  oonsidered  a  erimmaL  W 
how  he  could  fer  a  mamenl  e^ 
pose  me  guilty  of  such  an  oflbxe 
seenu  strem^  mdeed I  AadwtttiiV 
me  as  a  witness^  too!  A  wit** 
aboutwhirtP    Well,  I  shall  not  pe^ 

^^  ^^^^  ^^?^lJ5^ 
patiently  lill  my  kind  frieni  we 

doctor  calls  again,  and  in  the  flieao- 

while  it  will  be  much  better  tsi^ 

nothing  of  the  matter  toSisftti^ 

might  make  her  uneasf,  and  eedd 

not  possibly  be  of  any  service.  T^^^ 

f<H:e, IshaU  merely  Idl her  Mtt« 
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doctor  got  into  a  long  conversation 
with  tbe  stranger,  and  so  was  pre- 
vented from  paying  her  his  inleadcd 
visit;* 

CooseqwDtlyf  an  In  letum  faenev 
tbe  loving  hnsUiad  once  xiore  kiwUx 
mystified  his  good  ln^  by  teUing  her 
the  troth,  but  not  the  whole  truths 
and  thai  went  ftcth  <hi  his  aoBUs- 
tomed  visita  to  bis  poor  mad  aflkted 
psrishioners,  duties  whatAt  ocejqpied 
nim  dnriBg  the  lett  of  tbe  nomaff . 

1^  dioBcr  at  tbe  iricarage  &ai 
dsy  ooold  not,  as  nsoaH  be  styled 
hvmbie,as  it  consisted  of  the  lemaina 
of  the  grand  Satnrdsy's  entcrtain- 
meot,  wad  was,  in  tmth,  a  xmieh 
inenier  meal,  lor  tbe  three  little 
ones  sat  at  tbe  board  and  diverted 
tbeir  parents  by  a  variety  of  odd 
qsestioiis  and  renuurka,  in  which  the 
parents,  of  eourse,  discerned  many  of 
thoK  littfe  d^btfal,  ebeering  indi- 
cstioiis  of  expandiBg  intellect  which 
arenotonfy  a  momeBtary  recompense 
forpsst anxiety,  bnt ibrm  a  gratefol 
iwkm  to  1^  cherisbed  stores  of 
0K1D0I7,  to  be  fcmdly  brought  for- 
^v«d  bereafter  and  serve  as  the 
pundwork  for  mai^  a  ftosuit 
d^-dreamoftheftttBre. 

After  dnmer  each  of  the  ebSdren 
Ittd  a  snail  glass  of  wine  to  drinic 
toe  hadtb  of  Uieir  ftEvomrite,  Charles 
Hooter,  and  wish  him  mk  bade 
agun,  far  tbey  dedared  iinty  had 
nAba  have  him  wi&  tbera  than  "^  all 
^good  things  he  oofnld  send,  nice 
wfteywete."  TRien,  as  this  was  to 
bettdb*hoHdaT,for  tbe  eapecfad  en** 
J^^ynent  of  fas  boonttfbl  icoollection, 
pm  and  manaoa  joined  with  them  in 
r^f^  at  all  sorts  cyf  games,  and  a 
^^  merry,  langbing,  uid  occasion- 
fir  vproarioas  set  of  five  playfel- 
lows they  continncd  to  be  till  tbe  ar- 
mal  of  a  letter,  which  tbe  curate 
;;?«l»ut  to  ky  Mide  till  ibey  had 
^"i"ned  a  game  of  foxftdts,  when  be 
PF!»ived  that  it  was  franked  by  the 


Sndi,  ay  desrar  eaidainied 
««»•  Meadows,  **let  your  paps  read 
^Wtt«r.  Whoisitftom7&nryP 
S«»ethlng  particnkr,  I  know,  by 

/^OalmnnesB,  I  simNMe,'*  said  he, 
;;^ai.a«^^  ealmness,  and  he 
?J|^  the  letter  soaiewhat  tremn- 
JpW.and  b»an  to  read;  bnt  ere 
^  ^  P^niael  balf-a-deeen  Imes,  a 


strange  chanfle  over^read  his  coon- 
tonance,  and  ne  looked  as  one  gazing 
OD  something  concerning  the  r^  ex- 
istence of  wmch  he  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes. 

His  affectionato  wife  started  up 
alarmed,  and  in  an  instaBt  was  be- 
hind him,  with  her  left  arm  round 
hia  neck,  and  her  bead  leamng  over 
hie  sbonlder,  exalaimiDg,  ^  What — 
what  is  it,  Henry?** 

He  made  no  reply,  foi  his  heart 
was  then  too  full  ibr  utterance,  but 
he  passed  his  rifffat  aim  round  ber 
waist  and  pressed  ber  towards  bim» 
while  she  with  her  right  hand  at- 
tempted to  steady  the  letter  as  he 
hela  it  tremblingly,  and  so  they  read 
it  together. 

It  occupied  but  one  side  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  but  ere  she  had  reaidfted  the 
bottom  dM  gasped,  ''Oh,  obT  and, 
throwing  hersdf  upon  his  neok« 
sobbed  convulsively. 

^My  dear,  dear  Eliza,**  be  ex- 
daimed,  *^Pray  be  calm.  This 
is ^** 

Bnt  hisowB calmness  had  departed 
from  him,  and  he  could  add  no  more. 
Tbe  terrified  children  jumped  from 
their  seats  and  came  clinsing  and 
weeping  round  them,  and  uie  eldest 
boy  having  observed  tbe  black  seal 
on  tbe  letter,  shrieked  in  tbe  shrill 
tone  of  childheod*s  agony. 

'"Tdlme.tdl  me!  I  know  some- 
thing has  happened  to  dear  Charles.** 

^^  JN  0,  no,  my  love  I**  exclaimed  the 
mother,  suddenly  starting  up  and 
recalled  to  herself  by  that  piercing 
cry.  **  It  is  good  news !  <3ome  to 
my  arms,  my  dears ;  my  dear,  dear 
cfeoldren!     Listen,  and  I  will  tell 

you.     Tour  &tber  m Oh !    I 

cannot  speak.    Henry,  you  must  tdl 


!*' 

^  Yon  will  do  it  better  presently, 
my  love.  I  must  leave  you  now,**  was 
dl  be  could  say,  as  he  glided  out  of 
tbe  room  to  return  tbimks  in  secret 
for  an  event  wbidi  promised  to  se- 
cure te  him  and  his  fionily  what  he 
deemed  an  ample  competency  during 
the  remainder  of  his  me. 

Little  did  be  dream  that  the  letter, 
which  contained  Uie  ofier  of  a  valu- 
able living  «Dd  was  written  in  the 
kindest  spnrit,  was  at  that  mcmient 
the  cause  of  extreme  doubt  and  anx- 
iety to  bis  eonsd^xtious  and  benevo« 
lent  patron. 
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THE  8CILLT  ISLANDS. 


''Feom  Ushant  to  Sdlly  is  thirty- 
five  leagues,"  quoth  the  well-known 
8ea-8ong  of  ""  Spanish  Ladies,**  which 
the  reader  may  find  at  length  in  Cap- 
tain Marryatt's  still  better  known 
tale  of  Poor  Jack ;  and  for  this  piece 
of  geographical  infcnmation,  the 
world  in  general  ought  to  fed  much 
indebted  to  the  aumor  of  the  song 
aforesaid,  forasmuch  as  we  soipect, 
that  the  Isles  of  Scilly  are  popularly 
believed  to  be  certain  pernicious 
little  rocks  somewhere  near  the 
Land*s  End,  inhabited  (if  inhabited 
at  all)  b^  a  few  smugglers  and  wreck- 
ers, which  started  up  firom  the  sea 
with  malice  prepense,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1707,  for  die  purpose  of 
wrecking  the  good  ship,  Association, 
with  the  gallant  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel  on  board,  and  which  have 
since  performed  the  same  office  for 
man^  ships  of  all  nations.  Ck>mish 
Uudition,  indeed,  assigns  them  a  dif- 
ferent origin,  holding  them  to  have 
formed,  in  Iwgone  davs,  apart  of  the 
mainland  of  the  realm  of  the  royal 
husband  of  the  fair  Ysolte,  mm 
which  they  were  separated  bv  a  por- 
tentous inundation  which  submerged 
the  fertile  districts  between  St.  Mar- 
tinis Head  and  what  is  now  the  Land*s 
End,  with  their  fort^  churches, 
the  bells  of  which  (it  is  said)  may 
still  occasionally  be  heard  beneatn 
the  vexed  and  turbid  waves  of  the 
Lethowstowe,  or  Lioness,  as  Uie  tract 
of  sea  thus  created  has  been  since 
named.  At  what  precise  period  of 
chronology  this  convulsion  of  nature 
took  plaoe,  the  Cornish  antiquariaiM 
have  not  informed  us :  but  the  date 
may,  doubtless,  be  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  ancient  house  of  Tre- 
velyan,  the  progenitor  of  which  (as  is 
affirmed  by  constant  tradition)  es- 
cff)ed  from  the  catastrophe  by  swim- 
mmg  on  his  white  hcnrse  from  the 
Seven  Stones,  now  a  dangerous  reef 
of  rocks  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, to  the  opposite  shore  at  Cape 
Cornwall.  In  memory  of  this  ser- 
vice, the  armorial  bearings  of  that 
knightly  race  have  ever  since  been 
"^iilw,  a  demi-horse  argeni^  hoofed  and 


maned  or,  rising  ont  of  water  in  base 
proper  ;**  a  shield,  of  which  the  in- 
tiquity  may  doubtless  be  supported 
by  proofs  equally  strong  with  those 
by  which  the  Cornish  family  of  Gar- 
minow  satisfied  the  judges,  m  the 
famous  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  con- 
troversy, temp.  Edw.  IIL,  that  their 
ancestors  had  borne  the  contested 
coat  *^azwre  a  bend  or^  firom  the 
time  of  King  Arthur;  ^  idbeit,*'  as 
Lysons  acutely  obeerveth,  ^it  is 
certain  that  heraldic  bearingi  were 
not  in  use  till  long  after  the  days  of 
King  Arthur.**  JVJany  have  held 
these  islands  to  be  the  Cassiterides,  or 
Tin  Islands,  whither  the  FhoenidaDs 
of  old,  and  afterwards  the  Cartha- 
ginians, resorted  for  that  metal,  and 
which  Staubo  describes  as  ten  in 
number*  of  which  one  was  uninha- 
bited. But  this  ha«  again  been  con- 
troverted by  others,  on  the  scMoewhat 
cogent  ground  that  the  islands  wo- 
duce  no  tin ;  and  certain  it  is  tnat, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sli^  in- 
dications on  Tresoow,  no  traces  can 
be  discovered  that  any  search  for  ^ 
has  ever  been  made.  They  are  more 
certainly  mentioned  by  other  anoent 
writers  under  the  name  of  Sdinc, 
whidi  i^pears  identiod  with  their  mo- 
dem appellation  of  SeiUy,  a  namemore 
particularly  restricted,  m  these  dsTs, 
to  a  small  rocky  uninhabited  iskt 
west  of  Brehar,  which  Borhse  main- 
tains to  have  been,  in  past  times,  a 
headland  of  a  large  island,  compre- 
hending the  mod^  ones  of  Tresoow, 
Brehar,  and  Sampson,  now  sepa- 
rated, except  at  neap-tides,  by  shal- 
low arms  of  the  sea.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  implkd,  in  the  ancient 
British  tongue,  a  conger;  butthoogh 
those  piscatory  abominations  cer- 
tainly abound,  not  only  about  Scilly» 
but  along  the  Cornish  coasts,  it  can 
scarce  be  supposed  that  they  would 
be  selected  as  sponsors  in  prdfer^ 
to  the  fish  of  delicate  flavoor  and 
comely  aspect,  both  «Mra^  fi^. 
and  fish  for  salting,  of  which  there  u 
nowhere  greater  variety ;  and  we 
rather  incEne  to  the  etymology  gi^cn 
by  the  learned  Dr.  BorUue,  who  de- 


♦  Fish  which  are  cried  fresh  through  the  streets,  as  mackerel,  kc  are  thai  Ctfl«* 
untbewestofEDglaad. 
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rives  from  ml-leh,  "  flat  rocks  dedi- 
ctted  to  the  sun.*'  And  having  said 
thas  much,  we  shall  leave  the  two 
important  questions,  how  the  Scilly 
falands  became  insulated,  and  how 
thev  came  by  their  present  name, 
to  be  further  discussea  by  abler  an- 
tbuarians  and  geologists  than  our- 
selves. 

The  Scilly  Islands  may  then  be 
described  stdficiently  for  those  who 
do  not  require  exact  accuracy  in 
geological  phraseology,  as  a  mound 
or  bank  of  granite  aoout  nine  leagues 
west-by-south  of  the  Land^s  find, 
rising  above  the  sea  in  the  shape  of 
numerous  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  d^h  of  water  is  nowhere 
more  than  thirteen  fiithoms,  and  in 
some  places  scarcely  two,  while,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  outermost 
islands,  to  the  north  and  east,  adepth 
is  obtained  of  forty-five  fathoms. 
The  submarine  bank  above-men- 
tioned, which  may  be  considered  as 
Ae  foundation  of  the  islands,  appears 
OD  that  side  to  terminate  abruptly, 
BDce  the  Eastern  Rocks,  as  the  un- 
inhabited islets  nearest  the  mainland 
are  called,  are  generally  lofty  and 
precipitous,  with  the  sea  between 
them  tolerably  dear  firom  impedi- 
ments, while  the  Western  Bocks,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  group,  are 
1  perfect  chevcntz-de-frUe  of  sunken 
and  half-sunken  reefs  and  rocks,  ex- 
taiding  far  out  into  the  open  sea,  and 
gradually  disappearing  beneath  the 
f^orfiice,  the  scene  of  the  innumerable 
shipwrecks  which  have  made  Scilly 
a  name  of  fear  to  those  whose  path  is 
on  the  waters.  The  total  number  of 
islands,  islets,  and  insulated  rocks,  has 
been  stated  at  more  than  100;  but 
it  is  impomble  to  define  it  with  ac- 
curacy, as  many  of  the  rocks  are 
covered  at  high-water,  while  the 
flaU,  as  the  sandy  shallows  between 
the  islands  are  termed,  are,  in  many 
places,  left  dry  at  neap-tides,  so  as  to 
afford  a  paasace  on  foot  from  one  to 
the  other.  Of  all  these,  however, 
only  six  are  now  inhabited,  the 
smallest  of  which,  Sampson,  contains 
only  two  families,  though  several 


others,  including  most  of  the  Eastern 
Rocks,  are  of  sufiicient  extent  to  be 
available  for  pasturage;  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  * 
belongs  to  St.  Mary's,  the  largest  of 
the  group,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
in  circuit,  and  the  hurbour  of  which, 
being  at  all  times  accessible  through 
one  or  other  of  the  four  inlets  by 
which  it  may  be  entered,  is  the  chief 
rendezvous  for  ships  driven  in  by 
contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather. 
Its  security  has  been  much  increased 
within  a  few  years,  by  the  erection 
of  a  breakwater,  extending  bevond 
the  old  pier,  built  by  the  Godolpnins, 
to  a  rock,  called  Rat  Island,  so  as  to 
break  the  current  setting  in  from  the 
west ;  on  which  side  the  harbour  is 
protected  by  the  fortifications  of  Star 
Castle,  crowning  an  elevated  penin- 
sula, called  the  Heughy  or  Gturrison 
Hill,  the  seaward  face  of  which  is 
further  defended  by  an  extensive 
range  of  breastworks,  which  were 
constructed  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  command  the  ap- 
proach through  St  Mary's  Sound. 
These  lines,  as  well  as  the  two  block- 
houses on  Trescow,  are  visited  and 
inspected  every  year  by  an  officer 
sent  from  Plymouth;  but  the  only 
garrison  at  present  maintained  there 
consists  of  four  artillery  invalids, 
whose  military  duties  are  confined  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  casUe-garden. 

On  a  low,  sandy  bar,  connecting 
the  Heugh  with  the  main  island, 
stands  the  Scillonian  metropolis  of 
Heugh  Town,  containing  about  800 
inhabitants,  and  built  almoet  entirely 
of  granite,  a  solidity  of  construction 
to  which  it  probably  owes  its  having 
hitherto  escaped  from  being  swept 
away  by  the  meeting  of  the  opposite 
seas,  wnich,  in  a  combination  or  high 
winds  and  hiffh  tides,  have  some- 
times broken  dear  across  the  narrow 
isthmus.  The  old  church,  in  which 
Sir  John  Narborough,  Captain 
Loades,  and  the  other  officers  who 
perished  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
are  buried,  lies  near  the  beach,  about 
a  mile  distant,  but  is  now  dismantled 
and  used  only  for  a  place  of  inter- 


•  The  censas  of  1841  gives  Scilly  a  population  of  258«  :  St.  Mary's,  1545;  Tres- 
cow, 430 ;  St.  Martin,  214 ;  St.  Agnes,  243 ;  Brehar,  l2l ;  Sampson,  t9 ;  but,  as  a 
eonriderable  nomber  of  the  men  ore  dwaya  at  sea,  it  ia  probable  that  the  present 
avoont  does  not  fall  far  short  of  3000.  Tlie  superficial  extent  of  the  islands  ia  about 
4700  ftciva :  1640  io  St.  Mary's,  880  in  Trescow,  7'iO  in  St.  Martin's,  330  in  Brehar, 
beside  St.  A^cs,  Sampson,  and  the  smaller  islands. 
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ment,  a  ne^  dinrdi  aad  sdiool-bovte 
having  been  built  by  the  present 
iord«propriet4Mr  on  the  Undward  hill 
east  of  Ileuffh  Town.  Though  the 
soil  a(  St.  Mary  can  no  longer  boast 
the  extraordinary  fertility  ascribed 
to  it  by  Lelaad,  who  asserts,  in  his 
quaint  Jtmeraryy  that  ''  if  they  do 
but  cast  com  where  pij^  have  nmted« 
it  wiU  come  no,**  it  is,  in  general,  well 
enltiyated  and  productiTe;  and  the 
elms  in  Holy  Vale,  near  the  centre 
of  t^e  island,  are  the  ooly  native 
specimens  of  arborisation  wbich,  till 
the  recent  plantations  of  the  present 
lord-propnetor  on  Tresoow,  iwpe- 
aerred  tne  present  Scillonians  u-oa 
the  same  ignorance  of  the  oatward 
form  of  a  tree  which  Lady  Chatty- 
ton  records  in  a  native  of  the  turf- 
districts  in  Clare.  From  the  Nor- 
mandy  Downs,  an  ooen  tract  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  sloping 
down  to  a  shelving,  rocky  coast,  the 
opposite  coast  of  £nglaad,  IJNMn  Cape 
Cornwall  and  the  Land*s  End  to 
Tol-Fen-Penwith,  is  visible  in  clear 
weather  : — the  for^round  is  filled 
by  the  bold  and  irregular  outlines  of 
the  Eastern  Bocks,  while  beyond 
them,  to  the  south  aiid  east,  the  open 
tea  extends  dear  and  unbroken  by 
the  rocks  and  reeft  which,  in  every 
other  quarter,  beset  the  approach  to 
ScUIy.  On  the  highest  part  of  the 
Downs  are  several  sepulchral  cairns 
cnr  biurrows,  aj^^arently  referable  to 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and 
remains  of  a  similar  character  occur 
on  many  dievated  points,  not  only  of 
the  inhabited  islands,  but  evai  of  the 
lofty  isolated  alack  of  Menawtthan,oQe 
of  the  otttermoat  of  the  Eastern  Bodes ; 
but  no  legends  or  traditions  relative  to 
these  moanments  of  a  past  race  are 
preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants, 
who  are  nearly  all  deaoeadants  of  the 
colonists  brought  over  by  the  Go- 
dolphins  in  tM  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  oenttiry :  though  they  ^h 
pear  to  have  fiirmerly  regarded  theae 
OiantM  Oravu^  as  th^  call  tliem, 
with  some  degree  of  superstitious  awe, 
as  a  tempeat,  whidi  occurred  durii^ 
Borlase*s  visit,  was  popularly  attri- 
buted to  his  having  violated  one  of 
these  arjdent  s^^Huehres.  An  ex- 
tensive fortif&catioii,  with  a  triple 
line  of  intrenchments,  called  the 
Gtant*B  Castle,  of  which  the  remains 
may  be  traced  on  a  rocky  and  almost 


inaflDeadble  pnNBontory  frrther  to 
the  south,  mw  been  aasigjfd,  iaaii 
the  alyle  of  its  eanatmctKn,  to  tbe 
Danes,  who  probably  occupied  these 
islands  as  a  stnmghold  during  their 
predatory  invasioBs  of  England; 
and,  between  Giaata*  Casde  and 
the  Downs,  on  tbe  low  aan^  bcacb 
of  the  land-locked  cove  of  Portbel- 
lick,  is  still  shewn  the  ^ot  i^iere 
the  body  of  Sir  Cloodealey  Shovel 
was  fbond,  and  cardeady  buried, 
though  afterwards  Uxamned  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  wluch  is 
fljrmly  hdieved  to  be  for  ev^  marked 
by  a  depression  never  e&oed  by  tbe 
Mifti^g  of  the  aand.  Bat  this  cove 
of  Forthelliok  has  lately  beeone 
further  remarkable,  as  the  aeene  of 
an  escape  fhwi  the  nerila  of  the  tea, 
almost  withoirt  pacaud  io  the  annals 
of  navigation.  On  the  ni^  of 
November  16th,  184Q,  tbe  Freneh 
hng  Nerina,  of  Dunkirk,  was  d»- 
maated  and  capaaed  in  a  gale,  on  a 
voyage  to  MarKiUes,  abont  ten  or 
twdve  leagues  S.W.  oi  SaJHy, 
The  master,  with  his  son  and  the 
mate,  were  at  tbe  Qrament  in  the 
afkr-cafain,  and  three  others  in  the 
A)reca8tle,  one  of  whom  waa  drovmed : 
the  two  others,  creeping  aft  on  their 
faces,  between  the  kedson  and  the 
casks  of  oil,  which  formed  tbe  car«s 
and  which  had  fallen  do¥m  on  w 
lower  deck,  succeeded  in  openioig  tbe 
trap-hatdi  in  the  cabin  dedc,  ami  all 
aerambled  into  the  not  or  lazaretto, 
as  the  narrow  space  between  the 
kedson  and  calmi  floor  is  termed. 
In  this  horrible  ntuation  th^  re- 
mained for  sixty  honrs,  albmag 
their  hunger  by  snawing  the  barx 
on  tbe  hoops  of  the  caan,  and  dis- 
tinffinshin^  day  from  night  by  the 
light  striking  up  fhNft  the  aea  tbioogfa 
the  cabin  skylight  beneath  than. 
It  afterwards  wpeared,  that,  on  the 
afternoon  of  tae  aeo^d  <kiy,  tbe 
wreck  was  taken  in  tow  foir  aevenl 
hours  by  two  Scilty  pilot -boals, 
which  were  compelled  to  abandon  it 
£rom  their  tow-ropes  beii^  brotai 
hj  the  heavy  aea;  but  this  tanelj 
aid,  of  wbieb  the  impriaoned  inmates 
were  imconacioua,  prevented  its 
being  drifted  by  the  current  into  tbe 
open  Atlantic;  and  about  midni||^t 
it  struck  on  the  rocks  near  Forthel- 
liok. The  shock  stove  in  the  quar- 
ter, and  one  of  the  men  was  thrown 
into  the  cabin  aad  drowned,  bat  tbe 
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and  •  flMQ  imnMehiog  it  at  day- 
bretk,  wis  at  nnt  greatly  tenified, 
on  thntttiDg  bis  ann  into  the  breach 
io  the  qvmxt&Cp  at  iioding  hie  hand 
sand  from  within,  and  bearing  a 
Toiee  eyclaim,  "Grace  4  Dieu,  ^ 
Tok  un  homme  a  terre:**  but,  aid 
beiqg  procured,  the  five  9iirviTor8, 
who  woohi  shortly  ba^e  beea 
dnnroed  l^  the  advancing  tide, 
were  eztricatecL  irmk  their  fearful 
prison.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  cazgo  was  also  saved :  but  the 
French  owners,  remembering  the 
axiom  of  one  of  their  own  writers, 
that  "^gratitude  is  a  keen  sense  of 
&ToorB  to  come,''  and,  thinking  it 
h^y  improbi^ble  that  they  shouM 
ever  again  incur  similar  oUi^ations 
to  the  SeJiloniana,  shewed  their  gra- 
titade  accordingly  by  resisting  pay* 
Blent  of  the  sum  awaurded  as  vUvage 
by  the  lord  -  pro{nietor  tOl  com- 
pelled theineto  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.* 

From  Portli^lick  and  Giants* 
Castle  our  route  lies  along  the  shore, 
till,  after  passing  Old  Town  and  the 
dismantled  dburch,  wc  reach  the 
Palpit,  a  platf<Nrm  of  roek  over- 
bailing  the  verge  of  the  diff,  and 
proiid^  with  a  sounding-hoard,  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  flat  slab  of 
granite  projecting  £ur  over  it  — a 
locaU  whence  St.  Anthony  might 
have  delivered,  with  great  effect,  one 
of  his  sermons  to  the  fishes.  A 
short  mile  from  the  Pulpit  brings  us 
back  to  the  Heugh  Town,  leaving  On 
oar  left  Peninnia  Head,  the  south^- 
iBost  point  of  the  island ;  the  sea- 
ward moe  of  which  j^resents  an  im- 
posing froDd;  when  viewed  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel,  as  it  rises  from  the 
*ea  sheer  and  perpendicular  to  the 
hoght  of  axty  or  seventy  ^eiet ;  and 
this  massive  perp^idi^ilar  £orm,  it 
may  be  observed  en/Nusojtf,  generally 
chaneterises  the  rock  scenery  of  St. 
HarVs,  while  the  features  peculiar 
to  the  other  islands,  ^  non  omnUm 
^  nee  dntrm  tamn^  are  shewn 
^  ^  huge  heaped-np  boulders  of 


the  Sfaipmaft  Head  on  Brebar,  th« 
rifted  needles  <rf  Cambeidril  and  St. 
Wama  on  St  Agp^a,  and  the  steq;i, 
tur^  acclivity  of  St.  Martin*s  Head : 
giving  abundant  variety  of  pic- 
turesque outline  to  the  rocks  and 
waters  which  e(mstatute  Scil  Ionian 
scenery. 

A  sail  of  three  miles  from  St. 
llary^s  harbour,  imder  Garrison 
Hill,  and  through  St  Mary*8  Sound, 
lands  us  on  the  most  westerly  of  the 
inhabited  islands,  St  Agnes,  vrith  its 
neat  little  church  on  the  beach,  com* 
fbrtable  whitewashed  houses,  and 
flourishing  clover-fields,  tl^  fertility 
of  which  is  not  impaired  by  tbie 
inundation  of  sand,  which  covers  the 
eastern  face  of  the  other  islands.  In 
Leland*s  time,  St.  Agnes  had  re- 
cently been  dep<mulatod,  ^'by  this 
chaunce,  the  wnole  number  of  five 
householders  that  were  in  it  being 
drowned  in  returning  IVom  a  mar- 
riage feast  at  St  Mary*s;*'  but  die 
conviviality  which  produced  this  sad 
catastrophe  has  apparently  operated 
as  a  warning  to  their  successors,  as 
the  present  imiabitants  (three-fourths 
of  whom  rejcHcc  in  the  name  of 
Hicksf)  are  universally  teetotaUers, 
and  hold  little  intercourse  with  the 
other  islanders,  by  whom  they  are 
r^;arded  as  a  race  in  a  state  of  pri- 
mitive unsophistication ;  and  stories 
are  current  of  St.  Agnes*  men,  who 
bad  taken  service  at  St.  Mary*s, 
complaining  that  they  could  get 
nothing  but  beef  to  eat,  instead  of 
Uie  fiah  and  potatoe  diet  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  In  one 
point  of  civilisation  they  are  certainly 
deficient,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  roaa, 
or  even  a  path,  in  the  island;  and 
the  unwary  stranser,  unacquainted 
with  the  occult  modes  of  communica- 
tion practised  by  the  natives,  has  no 
alternative  but  to  scramble,  as  he 
best  may,  over  the  stone  hsdgea  (or 
walls  as  they  would  dbewl^  be 
called),  at  the  risk  of  a  fall  from  tiie 
giving  way  of  a  loose  boulder  of 
rranite— but  tiiis  deficiency  is  now 
m  the  course  of  amendment.    One  of 


•  In  Boisgelin's  Hirtory  ofOu  Knights  cf  St.  John,  a  somewbat  similar  escape  is 
r^dated  of  sereral  knifffats,  from  a  carrack  upset  by  a  typhoon  in  the  harbour  of  Mdta, 
>fter  baring  remained  all  nigbt,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  clinging  to  the  keelson. 
A  iMmkey  emerging  from  the  bull  gare  the  first  intimation  tbat  it  might  also  contain 
hriog  human  beings. 

t  Webber  and  Woodcock  are  tbe  only  names  on  Sampaon ;  Ellis  and  Pender  pre- 
wwttttils  ou  TrMCOw  ;  aod  Nance,  Ashford,  and  Jenkins  on  St.  Martin's. 
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the  lions  of  St.  Agnee,  ditoorered  » 
few  years  since  by  Sir  W.  De  la 
Beche,  is  the  Punchbowl,  a  pillar- 
like mass  of  two  blocks  of  granite, 
some  twenty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  circular  excavation,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  as  regular 
as  if  formed  by  tools,  and  wide 
euouflrh  for  half-a-dozen  persons  to  sit 
round  it — a  most  desirable  location  for 
any  modem  emulator  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  Beyond  this,  on  the  beach, 
is  the  wishmg'weU  of  St.  Wama, 
whose  aid  is  to  be  invoked  by  drop- 
ping a  pin  into  the  vrater  at  the 
moment  of  forming  the  wish ;  but, 
as  the  sacred  fountain  was  unfor- 
tunately dry  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the 
8aint*s  benevolence.  The  rocks, 
however,  near  the  well,  and  at 
Camberdril  Point  beyond  it,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  made 
some  amends  for  this  disappointment, 
being  of  a  more  irregular  and  world's^ 
end  character  than  any  others  in 
Scilly,  covered  with  venerable  and 
many-coloured  lichens,  and  rifted 
and  riven  into  huge  pointed  and 
needle-like  masses,  as  if  worn  from 
their  pristine  forms  bv  the  perpetual 
action  of  the  i^ves  of  the  Atlantic 

But  the  ^ncipal  object  which 
gives  importance  to  St.  Agnes,  is  the 
lighthouse,  built  in  1680,  on  the 
highest  spot  on  the  island,  and  fur- 
niuied  with  three  revolving  burners, 
which,  with  the  light  on  the  Long- 
ship  Rocks  off  the  Land's  End,  and 
the  double  light  on  the  Lizard,  form 
the  principal  guides  for  navigation 
through  tne  perils  which  beset  the 
entrance  to  the  Channel.  IVom  the 
gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  lantern, 
which  is  fifty-two  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  eye  ranges  over  an 
expanse  of  sea,  studded  with  an 
endless  succession  of  rocky  islets 
and  half- sunken  reefs,  the  resort 
of  innumerable  seals  and  puffins, 
which  appear  to  confine  themselves 
to  this  locality,  and  are  rarely 
seen  among  the  eastern  islands. 
On  the  vei^  of  the  horizon  the  line 
of  the  sky  is  broken  by  the  dangerous 
group  of  rocks  called  the  Bishop  and 
Clerks,  on  which  it  is  said  to  be  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a  lighthouse : 
nearer,  and  to  the  south,  lies  the 
Gilstone,  on  which  Shovel  was  lost, 
while  the  foreground  is  occupied  by 
the  picturesque  doublc-turreted  rock 


of  Gorq«an;  beyond  whieb  are  Roee- 
vear  and  Bosevean,  two  low  roeb 
which  form  the  head-quartas  of  die 
seals,  as  Malledgvan  and  Crebawe- 
than  do  of  the  puffins  (h^e  eslled 
pcpes)j  which,  as  we  shall  mention, 
once  formed  the  ^mrrency  in  wbich 
the  rent  to  the  orown  for  the  idinds 
was  paid.  These  singular  bird^ 
whose  huffe,  particoloured  besks  and 
large  heacu  give  them  a  strange  top- 
heav^  appearance  on  the  wing,  are 
also  loint  tenants  with  the  rabbits  of 
the  low,  flat,  grassy  islet  of  Annet, 
lying  immediately  under  St.  Agnes; 
but  they  here,  as  in  other  places,  la- 
bour under  the  imputation  of  seek- 
ing this  companionship  for  the  par- 
pose  of  expelling  their  defencefcw 
neighbours  from  their  bnrrowi,  a 
scene  graphically  represented  in  one 
of  the  vignettes  to  Yarrell's  Brituk 
Birds,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers 
for  farther  information  on  the  morab 
and  manners  of  the  puffins  afore- 
said. 

The  ishmd  of  Tresoow,  ancientlr 
called  Iniscaw  and  St.  Nkholas,  wbieo 
lies  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  nearly 
north  of  St.  Maiy^s,  is  said  by  Le- 
land  to  have  been  in  his  time  **  tlie 
biggest  of  the  islettes;**  which  may 
have  been  the  case  if  the^/Iafr  wlucli 
now  separate  it  from  Brehar  and 
Sampson  were  then  (as  is  probable) 
wholly  or  in  great  part  dry  land; 
though  as  Leland  gives  St.  Mary's 
a  circumference  of  only  five  miles, 
his  measurements  are,  perhaps,  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  Tbe 
eastern  face  of  the  island,  as  in  St 
Martin's  and  some  parts  of  St.  MaiyX 
is  covered  to  a  oonsidarable  de^ 
by  an  inundation  of  white  granite 
sand,  wholly  different  in  its  nature 
frt>m,  though  mudi  resembling  m 
appearance,  the  white  sand  fonned 
of  decomnosed  shells,  whidi  fills  ^ 
bays  on  tne  north  ooaat  of  Corowall, 
and  forms,  from  its  value  as  manure, 
an  important  article  of  oommeree. 
The  site  of  the  abbey,  of  wbk*  no 
remains  now  exist,  exogpt  a  single 
Norman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  cloisters,  displays  the  jndffieDt 
usually  shewn  by  monastic  hoditfro 
the  choice  of  a  situation ;  being  shd- 
tered  from  the  sea  on  the  sootb  m 
rising  ground,  and  dose  to  a  pond 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  half  a 
mUe  in  length,  the  lazgest  piece  of 
fresh  water  m  the  islands  i  on  a  banlE 
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oferiooking  wliioli,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  mins,  the  present  lord 
proprietor  has  erected  his  mansion, 
guided,  no  doubt,  in  his  selection  by 
a  well-groanded  confidence  in  the 
MToar  fi^  of  his  predecessors  the 
monks.  The  three  ioumjt  of  Dolphin 
or  Church  Town,  and  Old  and  New 
Grimsby,  are  all  on  the  north  nde 
of  the  island;  between  the  latter  m^ 
the  island  of  Brehar  is  the  roadstead, 
called  New  Grimsby  Harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a  martello  tower  d  /levr 
iteau,  called  Oliver's  Castle,  from  its 
oocopadon  b^  the  parliamentarians 
dnrinff  the  si^e  of  Scill^  by  Blake 
and  Ayseue,  which  is  soil  kept  in 
good  repair ;  but  only  the  foundations 
can  be  traced  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tensiye  fortification  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  above,  popularly  called 
King  GharWs  Castle,  though  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was 
probabfy^already  a  ruin  in  the  civil 
wars.  There  is  another  blockhouse 
on  an  elevated  point  of  the  beach 
beyond  Old  Grimsby,  but  no  ffuard 
is  kept  etth^  in  this  or  Ofiver's 
Castle*  Not  &r  from  Old  Grimsby, 
in  the  fiuse  of  the  diff,  is  a  remark- 
aUe  cavern  called  Piper's  Hole,  one 
of  the  principal  lions  of  Scilly .  The 
BMmth,  which  is  accessible  without 
nmch  difficulty,  by  a  scramble  down 
the  cliff*,  is  aunost  choked  by  hu^ 
round  boulders  of  granite  rolled  m 
by  the  sea;  bat  after  surmounting 
this  barrier  and  pasnng,  by  means  of 
a  boat  kept  for  the  purpose,  a  pool 
of  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
cntruioe,  the  cave  expands  into  a 
Tegnlarly  arched  vault,  like  the  aisle 
of  a  cathedral,  probably  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  sixty 
yuds  in  depth  from  the  entrance, 
though  the  guides  call  the  dimen- 
<>0D8  considerably  greater.  It  is  ter- 
iniaated  by  a  k>w  chamber,  frt)m 
which  there  is  no  apparent  exit ;  but 
^^aditkm  affirms  that  a  poodle  put 
JJito  a  crevice  at  the  end  emer^, 
^r  a  considerable  interval,  with  all 
™  hair  singed  off,  near  Peninnis 
Head  on  St  Mary's ;  a  strong  con- 
finnation,  if  the  poodle  had  been  able 
to  relate  his  adventures  during  the 
transit,  of  the  Plutonian  theory  ad- 
vocated by  a  certain  class  of  geolo- 
gists. 

^ween  Trescow  and  St.  Martin's, 
extending  along  the  western  side  of 


the  latter  isfauid,  are  St.  Martin's 
Flats,  an  expanse  of  the  same  white 
sand  which  covers  the  eastern  side  of 
Trescow,  great  part  of  which  is  dry 
at  low  water,  though  not  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  a  passage  between 
the  two  islands.  The  scenery  of  St. 
Martin's  is  of  a  fiir  loftier  and  bolder 
character  than  that  of  Tresoow,  es- 
pecially on  the  northern  side,  where 
St.  Martin's  Head  rises  from  the  sea 
in  an  abrupt  acclivity  of  more  than 
130  feet;  tne  highest  point  in  the 
islands  except  the  Telegraph  Hill  in 
St.  Mary's,  which  is  144  feet  from 
the  levd  of  the  sea.  At  scune  dis- 
tance to  the  N  J:.  of  the  headland, 
the  sea  breaks  over  the  dangerous 
rocks  called  the  Seven  Stones;  and 
on  its  highest  point  stands  the  Day- 
mark,  a  hollow  mass  of  masonry, 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  conical  roof, 
erected  as  a  guide  for  navigation  in 
1688  by  a  merchant  named  Ekins, 
who  resettled  the  island,  which,  for 
some  reason,  had  been  deserted  by 
all  its  inhabitants.  St.  Martin's  Head 
conmiands  to  the  right  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  Eastern  Rocks, — Nor- 
nour,  with  its  three  rocky  pinnacles, 
joimng  Great  Ganilly  at  low  water ; 
Innisvouls,  Ganinick,  apd  others  with 
names  equally  uncouth  to  an  ear 
unui^  to  Comu  -  British,  among 
which  is  conspicuous  the  lofty  stack 
of  Menawithan,  which  rises  to  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  more  than 
seventy  feet,  and  produces  the  best 
samphire  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities 
on  Trescow ;  and  easternmost  of  all 
the  huge  black  rock  of  Hanjague, 
which,  perhaps,  from  similarity  of 
colour,  appears  particularly  attractive 
to  the  shags  and  cormorants,  who 
maintam  exclusive  possession,  sitting 
in  close  ranks  with  their  heads  yrom 
the  wind,  contrary  to  the  usage  held 
orthodox  by  the  gulls,  who  invari- 
ably front  the  gale.  To  the  left  the 
eye  ranges  from  St.  Martin's  Head 
over  a  succession  of  deep  bays  stud- 
ded with  rocks  and  backed  by  abrupt 
cliffs,  the  whole  much  resembling 
some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Norway ;  and  the  seaward  side  of  the 
island,  as  in  Trescow,  is  deeply  buried 
in  sand,  which,  a  few  years  since, 
being  blown  aside  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  N. W.  gales,  disclowd  the 
boundary-walls  of  former  fields  at  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet,  "  affording 
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miliar  stro^  Ibr  ttem  debates.** 
There  are  t£nee  towtu  (as  they  %re 
called)  on  St  Martinis ;  and  the  in- 
habitaata,  who  are  famous  for  their 
flkiU  in  the  maaufiiicture  of  kelp,  are 
said  to  be  so  attached  to  their  own 
island,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  another; 
and,  in  sooth,  if  we  were  comotkj 
infiormed,  that  in  a  ^ulation  ex- 
ceeding 200  one  hedndden  M  wo- 
man is  the  onlv  pauper,  they  hare 
good  canse  to  oe  content  witn  their 
condition* 

St  Helen's,  the  lai]gest  of  the  un- 
inhabited islands,  lying  W.  of  St 
Martin's,  and  nearly  due  N.  from 
Trescow,  was  anciently  called  St 
£lid*s  or  St  Lyde's,  from  beimr  the 
reputed  bitnal- place  of  a  saint  of  that 
name ;  ^^  where,  in  times  past,''  says 
I.<eland,  **  at  her  sepulchre,  was  great 
superstition."  It  was  formerly  cul- 
tivated and  inhabited;  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  she^  turned 
to  graee,  the  onlv  denizens  are  rab- 
bits and  rats,  the  latter  livmg  au 
nahtrel  in  burrows  of  their  own  for- 
mation. The  foundations  of  St. 
Lyde's  chapel,  as  well  as  the  boun- 
dary ¥rall8  of  the  fields,  may  still  be 
traced ;  but  the  only  modem  edifice 
is  a  building  erected  for  a  lazaret, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  in  1832;  but  the  Scillo- 
nians,  by  rig^Nxmsly  interdicting 
all  intercourse  with  Cornwall,  wh^pe 
tiie  disease  was  committing  fear- 
ful ravages,  succeeded  in  warding 
off  the  visitation  of  the  scourge,  a 
valuable  fiict  for  the  contagionists. 
During  this  embargo,  it  is  related 
that  an  attom^'s  derk  in  red-hot 
haste  arrived  at  Penzance  from  Lon- 
don, charged  with  seme  fHreesinir 
l^;al  matters  requiring  a  persomu 
interview  with  persons  at  Scilly. 
Though  wanned  of  the  quarantine, 
he  chartered  a  Mount's  My  flriiing- 
boat,  the  only  means  of  ccmveyance 
procurable,  and,  beating  up  against 
an  un&vourahle  wind  ov^  the  turbid 
waves  of  the  Lethowstowe,  reached 
Sdlly  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day  half  dead  with  ikt^e  and 
sea-sicKness;  but,  on  attempting  to 
enter  the  harbour,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  ffuard-boat,  whose  crew, 
with  levelled  muskets,  forbade  the 
approach  of  the  infected  craft ;  enr 
treaties  and  threats  of  the  tenon  of 
the  law  were  pow«dess  against  the 


fear  of  the  ebokra,  and  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  find  his  way  as  he 
best  might  back  to  Penxanoe.  Whe- 
ther be  survived  his  sufferingt,  or 
what  reeeptkm  he  met  with  on  re- 
tnmii^  re  iafeeta  to  hisemployen, 
the  Scilloniaa  dironioles  give  us  do 
informatioD. 

From  the  summit  of  St  Hden's, 
which  rises  to  a  cojiwderahle  dera- 
tion, a  bird's  eye  view  may  be  ob« 
tained  m  clear  weather  comprehend- 
ing nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
islands  wd  the  adjao^t  rocks;  and 
here,  or  on  the  Sampson  U&l  of 
Brehar,  a  SdUonian  Beekfesd  mi^t 
rear  a  tower  whence  the  range  of  hii 
ken  would  at  mice  include,  and  be 
bounded  by  his  insular  teiritoiv. 
Under  St  Helen's,  and  nearer  St 
Martin's,  is  the  mctuxesque  green  iakt 
of  Teon«  which  the  lord-propnetor 
has  lately  colonised  with  white  rab- 
bits; from  the  attraction  probably 
of  whose  sode^  it  has  also  beeome  a 
general  rendezvous  for  the  hoops, 
numbers  of  whom  may  be  seen,  with 
their  beids  drawn  in  between  their 
shoulders  in  their  uaual  attitude  oT 
contemplation,  on  Teon  and  the 
Lizard  Point  opposite  on  Treseov. 
A  sort  of  etiquette  seems,  indeed,  to 
be  observed  between  the  different 
races  of  the  feath^^  tribes,  in  re- 
gard to  their  local  arrangem^iti; 
the  pufiins,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, confink^  themselves  almort 
entirdy  to  the  Western  Bocks,  while 
the  hc^-^uariers  of  the  connoraDts 
are  fixed  in  the  east :  the  piotureaqoe 
castellated  rock  of  Guthm,  midway 
between  Trescow  and  St  Martin'a, » 
exclusively  possessed  by  the  ^olis* 
while  Teon  is  the  usurped  domain  of 
the  herons.  After  passing  Teoo,  on 
oar  eourse  from  St  Martin's,  the 
noUe  pile  of  rocks  called  Menawme, 
i«aring  itself  in  two  ]o%i  perpen- 
dicnlar  masaea,  like  the  towers  of  • 
minster,  emeiges  horn  bdhind  St 
Helen's,  with  the  long  reef  (^  the 
Golden  BaU  in  front,  and  Baaad 
Island  to  the  north ;  till,  threadiig, 
our  way  through  the  needle's  eje^'f 
St.  Helen's  G^S  beset  on  all  sides 
with  rocks  and  reefe,  sunk  and  99- 
parent,  into  St  H^en's  Pool,wefina 
ourselves  acain  coasting  tiie  northern 
shore  of  iSescow.  Shipman  Head, 
the  northern  point  of  Brehar,  now 
opttis  upon  our  view;  and,  tfter 
doubling  the  N.W.  point  of  X^ceoow, 
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and  roniuiig  thro^ffii  Growby  Soiuid, 
ire  pass  between  Oliver's  Castk  and 
the  massiye  stack  of  Ilangpoan's 
Liand,*  chequered  by  the  piebald 
plumage  of  inniunerable  seaiues,  and 
Umd  on  the  wide  sandy  beach  under 
the  Church  of  Brehar. 

It  has  already  been  notioed  as 
probable  that  the  ialaads  of  brehar 
or  Bryher,  and  Sampson,  were  at  no 
very  remote  period  united  to  Tres- 
ecHT,  from  which  they  lie  nearly  due 
W. ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Tiescow  Flats,  as  the  sandy  shallows 
between  them   are   termed,  are  so 

islands  may  be  readied  from  each 
other  on  foot.  Sampeon,  which  lies 
S.  of  Brehar,  is  a  small  island  een- 
ostii^  of  two  rocky  hilk,  wi^  little 
eoltiTation,  and  inhabited  by  oolj 
two  famili^  wlio  subsist  nrittcq>idly 
by  the  manufacture  of  kelp ;  but 
ni^ar,  which  consists  of  several  de- 
tached hnis  of  considerable  elevation, 
commands  from  several  points,  and 
particuhirly  from  the  southern- 
most or  Sampson  Hill,  more  exten- 
sive and  varied  prospects  than  any 
other  of  the  islands,  ranging  to  the 
east  over  the  vrhole  extent  of  Tres- 
eow,  with  St  Martin's  Head  in  Uie 
<iislance;  while  immediately  to  the 
west  lies  the  rock  of  Sdlly  with  its 
B^gdy^  and  the  massive  stack  of 
Mincarlo  farther  to  the  south ;  and 
St.  Agnes  with  its  lischthouse,  Star 
Castle  and  Heugh  Town  on  St. 
Mary's,  fill  up  the  circle  to  the  south. 
The  Sbiproan  Head,  which  forms  the 
Borthem  point  of  the  island,  is  the  most 
striking  assemblage  of  rocks  in  Scilly, 
with  the  exception  o(  Peninnis  on 
St.  Mary's,  from  which  it  wholly 
diiers  in  obaracter,  consisting  in 
huge  masses  of  granite  piled  on  each 
otfe,  and  gradually  sloping  down 
from  a  consid^mble  height  Dke  the 
Lsnd*s  End  in  Cornwall ;  but  acoets 
to  ^  extreme  point  is  interested 
br  a  narrow  fissure,  or  gully,  through 
which  the  sea  bursts.  And  having 
pow  oomi^eted  our  drcuit  of  the 
idaads,  it  remains  to  give  some  ac- 
eoont  of  their  past  and  present  his- 
tojy  and  condition. 


llie  first  meDtkm  of  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  English  history  is  in  tlie 
reign  of  Athelstan,  by  whose  fleet 
they  were  oecupied  after  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Comishmen  in 
938.  Not  long  after  the  Conquest 
we  find  all  the  tithes, ''  particularly 
of  rabbitB,"  with  all  wrecks  cast  an 
dbore,  granted  by  Beginald,  Eail  of 
Cornwall,  natural  son  of  Henry  L, 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas,  or 
Trescow,  who  either  then  were,  or 
soon  after  beoune,  dependent  on  the 
Abbey  of  Tavistock,— a  grant  which 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  L  in  1302, 
with  reservation  to  the  crown  of 
^'  gold,  v^ak,  scarlet  cloth,  and  for 
masts,"  found  in  wrecked  vessels ;  and 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Abbey  of  Tavis* 
tock  tal  the  Keformaiion.  But  the 
insecurity  oi  the  islands,  from  the 
Irequent  plundering  visits  of  passing 
vessels,  was  a  continual  subject  m 
complaints  from  both  the  monks  and 
the  laity ;  and  Banulph  de  Blanc- 
minster,  who  then  held  them  under 
Uie  Idng,  as  Earl  of  Cornwall,  for  an 
annual  payment  of  ''  6f .  8^.,  or  300 
puffins,  at  Michaelmas,'*  was  charged 
to  maintam  twelve  armed  men  for 
their  defence  in  the  Castle  of  Ennor, 
or  St.  Mary's  (Enmorc,  Innismore, 
the  Great  Island).  This  slender 
guard  was,  howev^,  insufficient ;  for 
by  an  inquisition  in  1484,  their  an- 
nual value  is  rated  at,  ^4n  time  of 
peace,  4(k, ;  in  time  of  war,  nothing." 
And  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary^  in  tne 
eariy  part  of  the  following  century, 
says  that, — 

**  Few  men  be  glad  to  in  habile  tlieae 
ielsttec  for  «11  Ibe  plenty,  for  robbers  by 
the  tea,  that  take  their  catail  by  force. 
These  robbers  be  Freocbmea  aad  Span« 
iaids.  Ooe  Davere,  a  geDtilmao  of  Wil- 
sbir,  whos  chief  house  ia  at  Daundesey, 
and  WbitingtOD,  a  gentilman  of  Glocea- 
treshire,  be  owners  of  Scylley ;  but  tbey 
have  scant  40  markes  by  yere  of  rentes 
and  commoditea  of  it.  Iniacaw  longed 
(belonged)  to  Taveatoke,  and  th«r  was  a 
poor  celle  of  two  monkea  of  Tnv^stoke. 
Sum  oaull  this  Tresoaw." 

These  joint  tenants,  as  we  find 
fkx>m  Borlase,  had  acquired  the  islands 
through  henresses  mmi  the  family  of 


•  So  called,  it  Is  said,  from  tbe  execution  of  a  parliamentarian  soldier  daring  tlio 
8wge  of  Scilly  by  Blake  and  Ayscue. 

t  A  tcnn  used  in  Scilly  to  designate  a  small  rock  in  the  immediate  vioinily  of  a 
hrp  one.  fipom  the  Cornu-British  Big  (iu  Gaelic  Beg)  maU  ;  Men8withaB,Mincarlo, 
md  many  ot^er  rocks,  have  each  their  BiggaL 
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ColflhuU,  which  held  them  during 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
hut  their  tenure  was  not  of  long 
c<mtinuance,  as  in  1548  it  was  one  of 
the  charges  on  which  Thomas  Lord 
Seymour  was  summarily  beheaded 
by  his  brother  the  Protector,  that  he 
had  '*  gotten  into  his  hands  the  strong 
and  dimgerous  Isles  of  Scilly,  bought 
of  divers  men."  But  the  grant  of 
the  islands  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1570,  to  Francis  Godolphin^  the  head 
of  a  family  possessing  large  estates  in 
Cornwall,  and  then  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  raised  them  at  last 
from  this  distressed  condition.  *^  And 
from  this  time,**  says  Borlase,  ^'we 
may  date  the  recovery  of  these  is- 
lands, little  colonies  (uke  great  em- 
pires^ having  their  sickly  times,  from 
whicn  they  are  sometimes  restored, 
and  in  which  they  sometimes  ex- 
pire." 

The  erection  of  Star  Castle  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbour,  which  was 
completed  in  1593,  gave  promise  of 
security  fh>m  the  depredations  to 
which  the  islands  had  hitherto  been 
exposed,  ^  and  the  interest  ajid  popu- 
larity of  the  Godolphins  uniting  with 
the  convenience  of  the  situation, 
brought  here  such  a  number  of  pe^)- 
ple  that  all  notice  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants was  soon  lost.  .  .  .  This  was 
a  new  banning,  as  it  were,  to  the 
settlements  at  Scilly,  .  .  and  from 
its  first  grant  to  the  Godolphins  it 
has  been  gradually  rising.**  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  CoTmwaH,  in  1602, 
describes  the  fortifications  of  St. 
Mary*8  as  having  been  '^reduced  to 
a  more  defensible  plight  by  her  ma- 
jesty*s  order,  and  governed  by  the 
fore-remembered  Sir  Fraunds  Go- 
dolphin,  who  with  his  invention  and 
purse  bettered  his  plot  and  allowance, 
and  therein  hath  so  tempered  strength 
with  delight,  and  both  Avith  use,  as  it 
serveth  for  a  sure  hold  and  a  com- 
modious dwelling.**  The  govern- 
ment, thus  prosperously  administered, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Francis  Godolphin,  and  in  its 
civil  wars  Star  Castle  was  garrisoned 
and  held  for  the  crown  by  his  grand- 
son of  the  same  name,  who,  like  most 
of  the  Cornish  gentry,  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  royal  cause.  On  the 
advance  of  the  parliamentarians  into 
the  west  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  then 
been  for  some  time   at  Pendennis 


Castle,  finding  all  hopes  of  resistance 
rendered  vain  by  the  disunion  of  his 
followers,  resolved,  by  the  advice  of 
his  councillors,  who  feared  for  hii 
personal  safety,  to  seek  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Sculy,  which  he  reached 
March  4,  1645-6,  and  was  speedily 
joined  by  Hyde,  afterwards  the  chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  whose  famous  his- 
tory was  commenced  darinff  his  resi- 
dence here.  But  the  arrival  on  April 
11th  of  the  lords  Capel  and  Hopton, 
with  the  disastrous  news  of  their 
having  been  obliged  to  capitulate  to 
Fairfiuc,  shewed  that  the  islands 
would  not  long  afford  a  secure  asylum 
to  the  heir  of  the  tottering  throne. 

"At  which  time,  likewise  arrived  a 
tmmpcter  from  Sir  Thomas  Fairfmz  witk 
such  a  message  from  the  parliament  to 
the  prince  aa  might  well  be  called  a 
aummons  rather  than  an  invitation.  .  . 
The  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  a  fleet 
of  aboDt  twenty.«even  or  tweoty-eight 
sail  of  ships  encompaased  the  island ;  bat 
within  three  or  four  hours,  by  «  very 
notable  teropeet,  which  continued  two 
days,  they  were  dispersed." 

Thus  delivered  from  the  presoice 
of  his  enemies,  the  prince  lost  no  time 
in  making  his  way  to  Jersey  while 
the  sea  was  clear,  and  the  islands  were 
shortly  afterwards  surrendered  by 
composition  to  the  victorious  repub- 
licans, the  commons  passing  a  vote, 
January  4,  1646-7,  "  That  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin,  governor  of  Scilly,  upon  \m 
surrender  of  that  island,  with  all 
forts,  &c.,  should  enjoy  his  estates 
and  be  free  from  arrests  for  any  acts 
of  war." 

But  at  the  moment  when  ^  royal 
standard  was  vaUed  in  every  otner 
part  of  England,  it  was  rchoisted  in 
Scilly  by  Sir  John  Grenville  (after- 
wanfc  Earl  of  Bath),  who,  shortly 
after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
landed,  with  a  handftil  of  men,  at  St 
Mary's,  and  seized  Star  Castle,  where 
he  proclaimed  Charles  IL  He  was 
quickly  joined  by  a  number  of  j^ 
banded  soldiers  and  ruined  cavaliers, 
who,  ftt)m  this  central  position  be- 
tween the  British  and  Irish  Clun- 
nels,  inflicted,  by  their  privateers, 
considerable  damage  on  commerce,— 
shewing,  prob<)ly,  but  little  resp^t 
for  the  rights  of  nations.  For  nearly 
three  years  this  contumacious  band 
of  malignantg  set  the  Republic  ^ 
defiance  from  their  insular  strong- 
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iiold ;  bot,  in  tiie  spring  of  1652,  a 
considerable  armament  was  fitted  out, 
nndcr  Blake  and  Sir  Ayscoe,  for 
their  redaction ;  while  St.  John  and 
Strick'-uid,  the  envoys  of  the  Long 
Fkrliament  at  the  Hague,  were  in- 
structed to  demand  of  the  States- 
General  (the  relations  between  which 
and  the  English  Commonwealth  were 
at  that  time  precarious)  an  explana- 
tioQ  ofthe  movements  of  Van  Tromp*8 
aqnadron,  which  vras  approaching 
Solly,  with  the  design,  as  was  sus- 
pected, of  occupying  the  islands, 
nnder  plea  of  reprisals  for  some 
Dutch  vessels  which  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  royalist  cruisers.* 
Meanwhile,  Blake  and  Ayscue  had 
oecnpied  Trescow  and  Brehar  with 
little  resistance,  the  garrison,  to  the 
number  of  600  men,  withdrawing  to 
St  Mary's,  and  erected  the  battery, 
now  called  Oliver's  Castle,  for  the 
protection  of  their  shiraing  in 
New  Grimsby  harbour.  The  whole 
Royalist  force,  to  the  numher  of 
1600  men,  was  now  collected  in  Star 
Castle,  which  still  held  out  for  two 
mouths,  till  the  failure  of  their  pro- 
yinons  compelled  them  to  capitulate 
in  June.  About  half  their  number 
had  previously  escaped  to  France ; 
the  remamder,  the  greater  fNirt  of 
wh(mi  were  offica^  became  jprisoners 
of  war,  having  thus  gained  for  Scilly 
the  glory  of  l^n^  the  last  comer  in 
the  British  dommions  which  sub- 
nntted  to  the  rule  of  the  usurper. 

The  condition  of  the  islands,  a  few 
years  afler  the  Restoration,  is  de- 
Kribed  in  the  narrative  (by  Count 
Lorenzo  Magalotti)  of  the  travels 
of  Cosmo  &  Medids,  afterwards 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whom  the 
iniaeonduct  of  his  consort,  Maiguerite 
Louisa  of  Orleans,  had  driven  from 
the  court  of  his  father,  Ferdinand  11., 
to  seek  solace  in  roaming  over  great 
pMt  of  Europe,  and  who,  on  his 


voyage  from  Kinsale  to  Plymouth, 
in  March,  1669,  was  forced  by  con- 
trary winds  into  St.  Mary*8,  where 
he  was  received  with  due  honours  by 
the  governor  :— 

"  There  are  here,"  it  is  said,  **  a  rery 
great  numbor  of  small  islands  and  rocks,  a 
great  pari  of  which  are  coostnntly  co. 
rered  with  water,  and  are  the  cause  of 
more  shipwrecks  than  happen,  perhaps, 
in  all  the  other  seas  of  Europe  together. 
These  islands,  which,  by  modern  geo- 
graphers, are  called  the  Sorlings,  are  by 
the  English  more  commonly  known  by 
the  naaie  of  Scilly,  and  under  this  de- 
nomination  are  comprehended  the  sunken 
ones,  as  well  as  the  others,  which,  besides 
St.  Mar]r'a,  which  is  the  principal,  are, 
St.  Martin*s,  St  Agnes.  Tresco,  Brver, 
Sampson,  and  St.  Helena.  On  each  of 
the  two  last  there  is  only  a  single  family, 
which,  t)esides  an  adequate  number  of 
cattle,  cultivate  as  much  land  as  is  capa- 
ble of  affording  them  an  abundant  sus- 
tenance. All  the  islands  together  are 
estimated  to  contain  about  a  thousand, 
who  live  separate  in  small  towns,  or 
rather  assemblages  of  houses  :  in  St. 
Mary's  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  of 
them.  •  ♦  *  The  inhabitants  are 
comfortable,  and  follow  fishing,  fish  being 
here  in  g^at  abundance,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  in  tho  Channel ;  and  they  like- 
wise cultivate  the  land,  which  produces 
wheat  and  oats  in  exactly  tufllicient  quan- 
tities for  their  support.  Com  of  late 
began  to  be  acarce,  from  the  increase  of 
population  produced  by  the  marriages  of 
the  soldiers  with  the  islanders  ;  but  this 
has  been  remedied  for  some  years  past  by 
forbidding  them  to  marry.  No  trees  are 
to  be  found  but  apple  and  cberrv- trees, 
which  were  planted  a  few  years  since  by 
the  present  goremor,  and  have  thriven 
wonderfully ;  but  on  digging  the  ground, 
there  are  found  a  great  number  of  very 
thick  stumps  of  oak.  *  *  *  The 
whole  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
commandant  ofthe  fortress, Sir —  Godol- 
pbin ;  and,  as  he  has  never  been  to  take 
possession,  the  whole  authority  is  vested 
in  Col.  Janowick,  a  gentleman  of  Corn- 


*  The  official  communications  with  the  Sutes-general  are  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Libiary,  Tanner  M8S.  vol.  .54,  where  also  occurs  an  autograph  letter  from  Blake, 
aooouncing  the  success  of  his  first  operations  :—**  Rt.  H^^,— Meeting  with  a  Dutch 
▼esael  bound  from  the  Brill  to  Bristol,  1  hold  it  my  duty,  though  in  haste,  to  acquaint 
your  H"  it  hath  pleased  God  to  deliver  into  our  hands  the  isles  of  Tresco  and  Bryer, 
which  we  took  hy  storm  on  Friday  last  with  the  loss  of  four  men ;  our  forces  all  landed 
>nd  their  provisions  in  harbour  in  New  Grimyby.  I  cannot  as  yet  aend  your  H"  a 
pArticalaraccoaotofall  things,  having  not  yet  spoken  with  the  commander- in -diief 
of  the  Isnd  forces  sithens  (since),  nor  willing  to  five  offence  to  the  stranger"  ahe 
Dutch  veasel}  "by  hindring  him  in  hia  voiage,  and  intending  as  soon  as  I  have  had 
ooa^HMnee  with  the  officers  ashore  to  send  an  expresse  to  y  H«  with  tho  state  of  all 
<^  haiiness.  In  the  mean  time,  I  remain  your  H""  most  humble  servant,  Robt.  Blake* 
AM  die  Phoenix  in  the  offing  of  New  Grimsby,  Aprill  20, 1653.*' 
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Willi,  his  UeuteiUBt'governor.  The  forU 
FMt  stawls  on  a  hill,  whieh  shots  io  Um 
htrhour  to  Um  aut ;  oa  the  higbMt  pmt 
is  a  eaatU*  fotunUd  hy  Qwea  EUsabeth^ 
sod  cousistiog  of  two  small  •oclosuraa ; 
that  without  haviog  eight  turrets,  and 
tbst  within  four.  At  the  foot  of  the  bill 
oo  the  sea-shore  is  a  cireular  iotreach- 
ment,  with  ambraaures,  in  which,  and  on 
the  baatiooa  of  the  fortnaa,  ara  mounted 
130  vary  beautiful  iron  culverina.  *  *  * 
In  the  late  war,  the  garrison  oonsisled  of 
600  men ;  at  preaent,  of  200 :  the  king 
expending  annually,  for  the  support  of 
the  fortress,  officers,  and  garrison,  about 
4000L,  including  the  governor's  stipend 
of  2000  crowns,  and  that  of  the  chaplain, 
which  is  400.  Twenty  soldiers  guard 
the  castle  of  Bryer,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  of  G  rent  Grimyby.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
inbabitaota  are  reckoned  very  aealous 
obserrers  of  the  genuine  Augiican  reli. 
gion,  and  the  most  loysl  subjects  the 
king  has  in  all  the  kingdom;  as  waa 
very  clearly  shewn  in  the  lata  rebellion, 
when  tbej  were  the  last  to  surrender  to 
the  new  government,  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  defence,  and  after  having  af« 
forded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  late  king, 
after  he  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  of 
Worcester."* 

This  descnptionis  accompanied  by 
a  view  of  Star  Castle  and  "SteU 
Maria,**  or  Heugh  Town,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  circular  intrench- 
ment  above  mentioned,  of  whidi 
there  are  now  no  remains.  In  other 
respects,  it  appears  nearly  as  at  pre- 
sent; and  even  two  Yrhidmilis,  stUI 
stending  on  the  hill,  are  represented 
in  their  present  positions. 

The  lord-proprietorship  of  Scillv 
continued  to  be  vested  in  the  Godof- 
phiiis  tQl  the  death,  in  1766,  of 
Francis,  second  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
when  it  passed,  with  the  other  pos- 
sesions of  that  fiunily,  to  the  Os* 
homes,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  and  heuress,  Lady 
Mary  Gocbldbin,  to  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Leeds.  But  this  change  of  dv- 
nastv  was  fkr  from  propitious  to  the 
welurc  of  the  Sdllonians,  who  were 
thus  transferred  frcHu  the  superin- 
tendio^  care  of  a  patron,  resident  in 
the  neighbouring  county,  and  con- 
nected with  them  by  local  interests 
and  long  association,  to  a  distant  pro- 
prietor scarcely  oonseious  of  their 
existence;  and  the  evil  effects  of  the 


neglect  which  they  now  experienced 
were  not  loi^  in  beconmg  apparent. 
The  practiee  of  siminling  racreised 
to  a  great  extent ;  and  when  this  wis 
reprMed  by  the  estobHriuBentr  of  an 
eflbcttve  preventive  service,  their  dis- 
tress was  at  times  m>  rreat,  that  siAi- 
serrataoaswettnrareuHai  once  raised 
m  Enaflmd  fbr  llieir  relief;  partieii- 
larly  m  1819,  when  large  supplks, 
both  in  money,  proviaioDs,  and  nshmg 
iaplemeBlB,   were   sent  over;   aad 
thne  dooalionf,  wlii^    were  con* 
tinned  horn  time  to  tinie  as  late  m 
183S,  b^an  to  be  considered  as  an 
establish^  source  <»  snbsistenee,  00 
as  to  produce  an  un&voarable  effect 
on  the  industry   ef  the  islandem 
Bat  a  great  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place  since  18S5,  when,  on  the 
exphration  of  the  Osborne  grant,  a 
lease  of  the  island  under  the  dnehy 
was  taken  by  the  present  lord-pn>- 
prietiM*,  who  has  sfoce  resided  tacre 
during  several  months  of  every  year, 
and  exerted  himself  with  much  energy 
and  ability  for  their   impFOvement 
His  first  measures  were  directed  to 
the    suppression    of   smuggling,  in 
which  he  entirely  succeeded;  ana  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  population  has  been  much 
amended  by  the  gradual  abolition 
(all  the  landholders  being  tenants-st- 
will  of  the  lord-proprietor)  of  a  eas- 
tom,  analogous  to  tne  KeraA  gavd' 
kM,  which  had  been  previously  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  on  the 
death  of  a  UmiUM>lder,  not  only  hia 
fitfm,  but  every  field  in  the  hrtOj 
was  divided  among  the  childreo,  mtie 
and  fomale  sharing  alike.    The  in- 
ternal connnunications  of  the  iBianaB 
have  been  much  in^nroved  by  the 
fcmnation  of  roads,  which  were  alBOC^ 
imknown;  and  the  security  of  St. 
Mary*s  harbour  has  heca  mcreased 
by  the  construction  of  a  bTeakwatef, 
part  of  the  expense  of  which  w» 
contributed  by  the  government  For- 
merly, the  officiating  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  was  the  only  resident  dergy- 
man,  the  care  of  the  outer  isUuww 
being  left  to  qualified  laymen;  at 
present,  there  are  also  curates  00 
Tresoow  and  St  Agnes,  and  th^[^ 
a  church  on  eadi  of  the  inbabHed 
islands,  except  Samson;  but  many  o> 


♦This,  as  the  preceding  account  wiH  sbew,  is  an  error;  since  the  latt  VM 
Charles  I.  never  was  at  SciUy,  and  the  risit  of  bis  son  was  befort  the  bsttle  of 
Worcester.  -^ 
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tbe  peonle,  ptfticiikurly  on  St.  Mar- 
tin's  ana  St.  Agaw,  are  Brwmites,  a 
peculiar  sect,  oonfiiiied  to  Cornwiill 
and  DeroB. 

The  Sdllooian  population  is,  pro- 
bably, at  present  kiler  cfarwunstaneed 
than  any  of  equal  nomben  in  tbe 
ftritiah  iriandi.  Ftaq^erkntanderime 
are  almoaC  mkn^vm;  and,  thoogli 
the  soil  ia  not  fiiYoiirable  to  wbe^ 
barky  k  grown  in  almndanoe  {  and 
their  agrioiknral  produce,  wiUi  thdr 
ftiheries,  and  the  profits  derired  from 
the  mamifiieture  of  kelp,  supply  them 
with  abundant  means  of  subewCenoe. 
Many  of  the  men  are  employed  aa 
Channel  mlota,  and  a  ^mng  com- 
piny  has  lately  been  fomiea  at  Heugb 
Town,  whose  seboonen  and  brmn- 
tines,  built  m  their  own  port  mm 
imtefials  broi^t  from  ikigland, 
carry  on  a  consraerable  and  increas- 
iag  trade  with  the  Levant  Mid  South 
Ajnerica.  Like  most  islanders,  they 
can  boast  of  nM)re  than  an  average 
share  of  good  looks;  but,  in  features 
and  coraplexioii,  they,  in  a^eneral, 
resemble  the  Welsh,  and  sml  more 
tbe  Manx,  rather  than  their  fhir- 
hailed  ne^hbours  on  the  opposite 
eoist  of  CcMmwttU,  from  whose  pro- 
I'ineial  aeeent,  silso,  they  are  entirely 
Anee,  peaking  with  remarkable  pu- 
rity both  of  pronimeiatNii  and  ma- 


leet.  The  climate  and  air  are  even 
milder  than  those  of  the  shores  of 
Mount's  BtKy;  frost  and  snow  are 
almost  unknown;  and,  if  a  steam- 
eoBununication  were  opened  with 
Penzance,  the  SciUy  Islands  might 
probably  become  tlie  resort  of  many 
of  the  invalids  who  repair  thither, 
and  who  are  now  deterred  by  the 
rough  passage  of  the  Lethowttowe. 
The  only  regular  channel  of  hiter- 
course  with  the  mainland  is  at  pre- 
sent by  a  cutter,  which  makes  a 
weekly  trip  to  Penzance,  and  which, 
till  lately,  carried  the  mails;  but,  in 
oonsequenee  of  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  Post-office  authorities,  on 
the  subject  of  an  increased  rate  of 
payment,  which  had  been  promised 
if  a  superior  vessel  were  provided, 
tbe  Sctllonians  are  now  left  to  chance 
for  their  letters, — a  revenue  cruiser, 
wbidi  for  some  time  carried  them, 
having  been  withdrawn  frtnn  the 
station.  It  is  probable,  however, 
thai  the  commfunicatioiis  between 
SdDy  and  the  mainland  will  ere  long 
be  reopened,  and  placed  on  a  per- 
manent foodnff ;  and  when  this  de- 
sirable object  uudl  have  been  carried 
into  effect,  we  may,  perchance,  pay 
these  Cornish  Hei^riaes  yet  another 
visit. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGB. 


iro.n. 


The  character  of  John,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  will  be  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  such  as  think 
of  him  only  as  a  great  military  com* 
nandei .  Doubtless,  h»  merits  in 
this  respect  were  ei  the  highest  <«der 
of  ezci&ence,  yet  it  is  by  his  com^ 
maadinir  teniper  in  all  the  transact 
tioas  of  hia  fife,  by  his  marveDoua 
sdf-eoottul,  by  the  foeulty  which  he 
pnniLMLd  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  bencbig  othem  to  his  own  pur* 
poies,  not  by  violence*-for  whoso- 
ever poflsesses  power,  and  li  resoived 
to  nseit,  may  do  this---but  by  eausmg 
their  wiUs  to  blend  in  his  own,  that 
Ihe  hero  of  Ke^eim  seems  to  us  to 
be  raised,  even  more  than  bv  his 
ndhtary  talents,  abof  e  the  ordinary 
Ic^  even  of  grsat  men.  What- 
cm  he  bent  ImaMlf  in*  earnest  td 
«tt«»pUiii  hi  ft  iiOr  fidd  of  open 


controversy  invariably  came  to  pass. 
Whether  he  were  dea£ng  with  the 
cabinet  at  home,  or  with  the  states- 
general  of  HolliQid,  or  with  the  em- 
peror, or  with  the  Kin^  of  Sweden, 
ihej  all,  however  ill-disposed  at  the 
outset,  came  into  his  views  of  things  in 
theend.  Had  regard  for  self  been  less 
palpably  ccmspicuous  in  him,  or  his 
wife  been  less  of  an  intriguer  and  a 
wWf  the  name  of  Marlborough 
WOU&  have  come  down  to  us  encircled 
byahakofthebr^^iteetglory.  As 
it  is,  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
tiiat  there  are  spots  upon  the  sun^s 
disc,  whifdi,  if  they  cannot  darken,  at 
least  (^uer  and  break  the  light 
that  streams  from  it  abundantly^ 

The  state  of  parties  both  in 
land  and  Scotland  was  at  the  ( 
of  William  m.  very  curious.   Three 
s^panite  ikctioiis  kepi  three  separate 
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objects  in  view,  and  so  nice  was  the 
balance  of  power  among  them  that, 
except  by  a  coalition  between  two  of 
these,  which  was  all  but  impracti- 
cable, none  of  them  had  the  smallest 
chance  of  carrying  the  point  at  which 
it  drove.  The  Whigs,  to  whom  the 
late  king  had,  in  the  latter  portion  of 
his  reign,  surrendered  himself,  are 
charged  by  the  Tory  writers  of  the 
day  with  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  This,  if  the  expres- 
sion bt  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
is  clearly  an  error;  for  the  Whi^ 
were  then,  as  every  genuine  Whig 
still  continues  to  be,  great  sticklers 
for  the  forms  and  pomp  of  royalty. 
But  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crovm,  found  no  favour  in  their  eyes. 
They  wished  to  keep  the  substance  of 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  to 
give  the  shadow  to  the  sovereign. 
Accordingly,  we  do  them  no  wrong 
when  we  assert  that,  bavins  broken 
the  line  of  succession  once,  Uiey  were 
ready,  should  the  necessity  appear  to 
them  to  have  arisen,  to  break  it 
a^ain ;  and  that  both  they  and  King 
WilUam  entertained  serious  thoughts 
of  passing  over  the  Princess  io&ne 
alt^iether  and  going  at  once  to 
Hanover  for  his  majesty*s  successor, 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted. 
The  suddenness  of  William*s  death, 
however,  prevented  their  plans  from 
being  matured,  imd  the  act  of  settle- 
ment continuing  unrepealed,  left 
Anne  without  any  oomp^tor  for  the 
vacant  throne  whom  the  Whigs,  at 
least,  could  acknowledge. 

The  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  persuaded  themselves  that 
William  alone  stood  between  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  his 
rjjghts,  saw  with  surprise  these  rights 
placed  in  abe3rance  by  the  very  per- 
son through  whose  agency  they  nad 
expected  a  different  result  to  have 
been  effected.  They  were,  therefore, 
exceedingly  displeased  for  a  while; 
but  a  little  calm  reflection  sufficed  to 
allay  this  ill-humour,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  vio- 
lent, they  threw  their  weight  as  a 
party  into  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 
They  acknowled^  Anne  as  their 
le^timate  sovereign,  and  served  her 
faithfully.     At  the  same  time,  they 

Srofessed  to  believe,  and  probably 
id  believe,  that  Anne  desired  to  be 
regarded  only  aa  a  Ukwh  tenens  for 


her  brother.  They  even  calculated 
the  precise  moment,  when,  having  re- 
concded  the  houses  of  parliament  to 
the  measure,  she  should  resign  in  the 
Fretender^s  favour ;  and  it  b  by  do 
means  certain  that  they  kept  her  in 
ifl;norance  of  these  speculations,  or 
that  she  experienced  or  expressed  the 
smallest  displeasure  with  tnem. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tories  assented 
heartily  to  the  arrangement  as  it 
was  made.  The  crown,  thev  con- 
tended, had  fallen  very  nearly  into 
the  cdd  channel  a^ain.  Instead  of  a 
foreigner,  relatea  indeed  to  their 
princes,  but  not  come  of  the  royal 
stock,  they  had  upon  the  throne  the 
daughter  of  their  late  soveremn, 
whose  hereditanr  title,  supposing  her 
brother  out  of  the  vray,  was  un- 
doubted, and  whose  attachment  to 
the  Protestant  Church,  as  by  law 
established,  could  not  be  called  in 
question.  They  might  regret  in  se- 
cret that  so  djsastrous  a  precedent 
as  the  disorowninff  of  kings  by  act  of 
parliament  should  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  they  admitted  in  public 
that  the  misfortune  was  inevitable; 
and  they  believed,  or  professed  to 
believe,  that  the  sting  of  the  mea- 
sure was  drawn  now  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  11.  sat  upon  tiie  throne. 
How  far  at  this  stage  of  public 
affairs  they  took  any  account  of  what 
mi^ht  happen  after  Anne  diould  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature  is  uncertain. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the^  did 
not  carry  their  foresight  to  this  ex- 
tent ;  at  least,  if  they  did,  care  was 
taken  not  to  make  any  public  display, 
either  of  their  views  or  thdr  fed- 
inffs,  on  the  subject. 

The  political  opinions  of  Marlbo- 
rough were  decidedly  Tory.  He  was 
anxious  to  maintam  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  and,  as  much  as  poraibk, 
to  preserve  the  hereditary  succession ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
carried  at  any  moment  after  the  ac- 
cesoon  of  Anne  into  Jacobttism. 
What  he  might  have  assented  to  had 
the  exiled  sovereign  survived  his 
son-in-law  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  to 
have  the  throne  filled  by  a  creature 
of  his  own  satisfied  all  his  scruples, 
and  he  supported  the  oueen  cordially 
without  caring  to  look  beyond  her. 
Anne,  in  return,  gave  him  her  un- 
bounded confidence.  She  adopted 
his  views  in  all  matters  of  state,  and 
took  to  her  ooundto  tbe  men  whom 
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&be  believed  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
to  ber  &vourite,  80  that  he  set  out  to 
assume  the  oommand  of  the  allied 
aroiics  strong  in  the  assurance  that 
whatever  the  resources  of  Great  Bri- 
tain oould  afford  would  be  placed  at 
bis  disposal. 

The  campaign  of  1702  led  to  no 
important  resmts.  The  French  en- 
tered upon  it  with  inadequate  num- 
bers; toe  allies  had  not  yet  learned 
either  to  concert  their  plans  or  exe- 
cute their  measures  effectively.  Marl- 
borough, anxious  to  brins  matters  to 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  was  thwarted  and 
restnuued,  and  compelled  to  waste  a 
predoas  summer  m  carrying  on 
sieges.  He  reduced  Yenloo,  Sure- 
moDd,  and  the  citadel  of  Liege ;  and 
having  opened  the  navigation  of  the 
Maesc,  and  estahlished  a  communica- 
tion with  Maestricht,  put  his  troo^ 
into  winter  quarters.  It  was  on  ms 
retom  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
Hagoe  that  he  had  well-nigh  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  French  partisan 
officer,  who,  issuinj^  from  Guelder  in 
the  nkht,  surprised  the  boat  in 
which  he  was  embarked  and  plun- 
dered it  of  all  the  money  and  valu- 
ables on  board.  In  these  days  we 
smile  while  we  read  of  passports 
granted  by  the  commanders  of  hostile 
powers,  by  virtue  of  which  officers  of 
the  highest  rank  were  enabled  to 
jonmey  through  the  enemy^s  lines 
without  risk  of  detention  or  molest- 
ation. And  we  are  scarcely  less 
amnsed  by  the  r^ularitv  wherewith 
the  comxnanders-m-chief  themselves 
were  aecuston^ad,  so  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther b^;an  to  break,  to  distribute 
their  forces  here  and  there  for  shel- 
ter, and  themselves  to  withdraw,  that 
th^  might  enjoy  the  festivities  of 
their  respective  capitals.  Yet  were 
soeh  customs  greatly  to  be  oom- 
niended  in  many  respects.  They 
softened  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
cberisbed  among  opposing  armies  a 
spirit  of  generous  forbearance,  such 
as  Europe  has  not  known  since  the 
Flinch  revolution  laid  the  axe  to  the 
^pot  of  chivalry  and  ^od  breeding 
ttxmg  the  most  warlike  people  in 
the  world.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  it  appears  that  Marlbo- 
rou^  had  considered  it  beneath  his 
dignitv  to  provide  himself  with  a 
Fxendx  passport.  He  must  have 
been  earned  off  in  conseauence,  had 
QOt  a  servant,  named  Gell,  put  into 
VOL.  xxxn.  Mo.  cLXxxvni. 


his  hand  in  the  dark  a  safe-conduct, 
granted  on  a  former  occasion  to  Ge- 
neral Churchill.  On  so  delicate  a 
hinge  turned  at  that  moment  the 
fate  of  Europe,  for  had  Marlborough 
been  lost  to  the  coalition,  as  yet  im- 
perfectly knit  together,  there  is  no 
telling  where  the  progress  of  French 
ambition  would  have  been  arrested. 

Marlborough  reached  London  in 
safety,  where  the  queen  received  him 
with  open  arms.  lie  was  created 
Marquess  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of 
Marlborough  per  saJium,  thus  re- 
versing in  Uie  order  of  his  advance- 
ment the  measure  which  was  meted 
out  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  for 
whereas  the  latter  first  earned  his 
dukedom  and  then  obtained  it,  after 
many  years  of  warfare  and  exceeding 
glory,  the  former  was  advanced  to 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  state  in 
anticipation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bene- 
fits which  he  was  expected  to  confer 
upon  his  country.  That  these  anti- 
cipations were  not  frustrated  is  most 
true.  If  he  worked  for  his  wages 
after  he  had  received  them,  the  hero 
of  Malplaquet  worked  well;  but  it 
cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  honours  and  power  thrust,  as 
it  were,  upon  him  at  the  opening  of 
his  career. 

Marlborough,  thou^  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  was  not  at 
this  time  equally  in  favour  with  the 
countnr.  The  Whigs,  believing  that 
he  had  betrayed  them,  entertained 
towards  him  a  strong  personal  dis- 
like. The  Jacobites,  aware  of  the 
endeavours  which  the  court  of  St. 
Grermains  was  making  to  bring  the 
queen,  through  his  influence,  into 
tneir  views  regarding  the  succession, 
chewed,  and  not  without  reason,  over 
his  duplicity.  It  was  known  to  manv 
that  Colonel  Sackville,  the  prince  a 
agent,  had  proposed  a  marnace  be- 
tween the  son  of  James  IL  and 
Marlborough^s  third  daughter ;  and 
Marlborough,  the  most  ambitious  of 
men,  was  understood  to  listen  vnth 
complacency  to  the  overture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  adherents  of  the 
family  of  Hanover  formed  a  scheme 
to  marry  Marlborough's  daughter  to 
the  electoral  prince,  afterwards 
George  n.  Now,  though  nobody  in 
these  days  will  charge  such  devices 
as  crimes  on  the  great  man  who  was 
the  subject  of  them,  it  is  past  dispute 
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that  they  eontribated  to  affgraTate 
the  unpopularity  of  one  whose  ex- 
treme love  of  money  led  him  into 
the  perpetration  of  many  meannesaes, 
or  of  acts  which  were  regarded  as 
meannesses  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  this  it  was  which  in- 
duced the  House  of  Ck)ramons,  Tory 
as  it  might  be  in  its  principles  and 
feelings,  to  refuse  tl^  permanent 
grant  of  5000^  per  annum  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  post-office,  which  the 
queen  proposed  to  settle  upon  him 
and  his  heu^  for  ever.  The  earl  be- 
came a  duke,  and  the  queen,  by  the 
exercise  of  her  prerogative,  supplied 
the  means  of  supporting  this  increase 
to  his  dignity  during  her  lifetime. 
But  the  request  to  the  House  of 
(Commons  that  by  a  vote  of  that  as- 
sembly her  gift  should  be  rendered 
I)erpetual,  met  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion that,  at  the  desire  of  the  duke 
himself,  it  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  his  career, 
within  three  months  of  his  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  place  in  the  no- 
blest peeraee  in  the  world,  that 
Marlborough  sustained  a  loss  which 
he  long  and  bitterly  deplored  in  the 
death  of  his  only  surviving  son,  the 
Marquess  of  Blandford.  That  young 
man,  whose  talents  and  temper  gave 

Sromise  of  the  highest  excellence, 
ied  at  Cambridge  of  an  attack  of 
small-pox,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  left  his  father  well-nu^ 
broken-hearted.  Happily  for  his 
grace,  the  season  of  active  operations 
was  returned,  and  in  the  constant 
employment  of  his  thoughts  wfaidi 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  afforded, 
the  bereaved  father  founa  the  means 
of  escape  out  of  himself. 

The  campaign  of  1703  was  not, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  either  more 
glorious  or  more  favourable  in  its 
results  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  than 
that  of  1 702.  Like  this  latter,  it  was 
a  campaign  of  sic^;es,  only  one  par- 
tial battle  having  been  fought  in  the 
field,  of  which  the  advanta^  rested 
with  the  French.  To  be  sure,  Bonn, 
and  afterwards  Huy,  and  Limburg, 
and  Guelders,  were  all  wrested  from 
the  enemy;  but,  besides  that  these 
latter  were  in  a  very  dismantled  state, 
it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  French 
were  not  gainers  by  their  capture,  in- 
asmuch as  the  necessity  or  shutting 
up  an  army  in  places  neither  worth 
the  cost  nor  capable  of  defending 


IhemsdveswM  averted.  Menivfiile, 
the  ^eeUHT  of  Bav«ri%  LoiikVi  tth- 
fhl  ally,  was  making  great  progros 
in  the  heart  of  Oeimany;  and  t 
formidable  insurreet»m  in  Hangary 
distraded  the  emperor's  eoimcils  ud 
spread  devastation  and  alarm  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  The  Duke  ef  Sa- 
voy likewise,  though  he  had  desetted 
the  cause  of  the  French,  effieeted 
little  ibr  that  which  be  had  been  in« 
duced  to  espouse.  He  ridced  some 
movements  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  rad 
sustained  a  reverse,  <^  whidi  the 
conseanences  might  have  heeaa.  fatal 
had  the  victors  fi^owed  up  Mi 
blow  with  sufllcient  rapiditv.  Bnt 
those  were  not  days  of  rapid  more- 
ment,  except  where  Marlborongh 
commanded  in  person.  On  the  cob- 
trary,  the  83r8tem  of  acting  always 
fh)m  some  settled  base,  ^enoe,  exfies- 
si  ve  magazines  being  established,  sop- 
plies  might  be  regSarlv  drawvw 
carried  to  such  a  ridiculous  extrene 
that  generals  were  often  as  rdnctanl 
to  pursue  advantages  as  to  seek  deci- 
sive battles.  Hence  it  came  to  pw 
that  the  emperor  escaped,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  from  a  position  <rf  gnixr 
hazard  than  that  m  which,  after  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Aurtaiit«>  Ms 
successor  F^inand  stood.  For  the 
elector  was  not  a  Kapoleoo,  mt 
miliars  a  Massena,  nor  Tallard  a 
Soult.  They  were  all  satisfied  t»  re- 
duce second-rate  towns,  wherdn  to 
lay  up  their  stores  and  ertabBw 
tlieir  maffazines,  instead  of  marehmgt 
as  after  tne  victory  of  Nenhing  ^ 
might  have  done,  with  ease^  npjn 
Vienna,  and  dictating  a  peace  in  the 
summer  palace  at  ShonbrUtt. 

The  obstinate  perverseness  oTthe 
allies  occasioned,  during  this  cam- 
paign, a  good  deal  of  vcxatioa  to 
Marlborough;  and  there  w««8y»P' 
toms  of  wavering  in  the  J^^^^JJ* 
at  home,  which  caused  him  ^^^^^ 
less  annoyance.  Already  was  the 
war,  or  tfe  manner  of  eondueti^rt, 
gouig  out  of  fiivour  wiA  the  BagM 
nation.  To  the  Jaool^tes  it  had 
always  been  distasteftd;  forinLowj 
XTv.  they  reposed  a  degree  oftm 
of  which  he  was  not  worthy,  tfj 
natundlr  r^arded  eveiy  effort  tt»* 
was  made  to  cripple  him  as  a  W^"^ 
struck  at  the  reston^on  of  the  hiWie 
of  Stuart.  The  Tories,  in  like  loan- 
ner,  though  they  did  not  go  q«^  * 
£»*,  demiiined  to  tiie  po^<7  cm  wsNfi 
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Engiaad  eimtiBHed  to  act,  diMy  be- 
erase  it  orurinttted  witii  King  WiUiam. 
And  the  Whigs,  the  great  promoters 
ef  the  war  at  the  outset,  and  still  in 
thor  hearts  amroving  o£  it,  b^an, 
being  out  of  office,  to  damoor  about 
the  expense,  and  to  recommend  that 
Engiaad  ahonld  play  a  less  prominent 
pot  in  it.  They  were  for  husband- 
ing the  reaonrees  of  tiie  country — 
the  same  cry  which  their  successors 
raised  dnring  the  height  of  the  strug- 
gle with  Napoleon ;  they  would  have 
withdrawn  erery  man  fifom  the  Con- 
tinent if  they  could,  and  satisfied 
themaelTes  with  making  increased 
oertiDoa  at  sea.  Meanwhile,  Lord 
Kotdn^bam,  under  the  pretext  of 
eqmppu^  an  eflf^tive  auxiliary 
ftfce  to  be  employed  in  Portugal, 
orevailed  on  his  eolieagues  to  demand 
from  Marlborouefa  not  i^wer  than 
4000  m^  of  whom  2000  actually 
qiritted  Flanders.  It  was  a  seyere 
trial  this,  ft>r  Marlborough  knew, 
m  every  officer  accustom^  to  war 
knows,  that  1000  seasoned  soldiers 
are  worth  double  the  number  of  raw 
troops;  and  though  he  yielded,  he 
did  so  in  a  ^nrit  of  honourable  dis- 
suyutHluieAt  and  remonstrance.  The 
feuowing  letters  will  remind  the 
reader  of  sey^ral  which  he  may  haye 
paused  among  the  Wellington  De- 
sptt^^es:-^ 

"  To  the  Dnlm  of  Sehombfrg. 

"  Camp  at  Val  Kotre  Dame, 
'•  Aug.  30, 1703. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  receiTed  the  ho- 
nour of  jour  grace's  letter  of  tbe  3d 
iiuuot,  aad,  though  I  had,  before  given 
mj  opinioD  to  my  Lord  Nottingham, 
consideriDg  tbe  loss  that  must  neces- 
sarily accrue  upon  the  disposal  of  tbe 
troops,  and  the  difficulty  (if  it  should  be 
tboaght  fit)  of  replacing  a  aeasoned  re- 
^rnent  is  this  country,  thai  I  thought 
the  serrice  might  be  much  better  tup- 
ph«d  by  Col.  Hervey's  rvigilnent,  with 
<bifta  out  of  Uie  other  regiments  in  Ire- 
IsikL  Yet,  howerer,  I  shall  the  mere 
reaiily  submit  to  the  orders  I  shall  re- 
ceive from  England,  since  I  find  it  is 
jour  grace*s  inclination ;  for  I  dare  say 
DO  man  can  wish  more  success  to  the  ex- 
pedition than  I  do,  as  well  with  regard 
to  tbe  public,  as  out  of  a  particular  re- 
spect to  your  grace;  bein^,  with  the 
greaftett  truth  and  and  sincen^, 

"  My  lord,  yoof  grace's,  &c. 


"  To  Mr.  Hall. 
(Same  date.) 

"  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letters  of 
the  f  5th  instant,  and  am  sorry  to  see  you 
have  80  little  hopes  of  your  negotiation 
at  the  Hague.  I  am  afraid  we  put 
greater  stress  on  the  treaty  with  Savoy 
than  others  do,  though  it  is  certainly  that 
nrince's  interest  to  come  into  the  alliance ; 
tor  it  must  be  very  uneasy  as  well  as 
unsafe  for  him,  to  have  so  powerful  and 
ambitious  a  neighbour,  as  the  French 
are,  on  all  sides  of  him. 

"  The  Dutch  have  hitherto  been  very 
obstinate  in  not  furnishing  more  than 
their  third  to  the  treaty  with  Portugal, 
and  you  will  have  a  hard  task  to  prevail 
with  them  to  do  any  thing  more.  I 
confess  I  cannot  think  it  for  tbe  service 
of  the  public  that  we  should  send  so 
many  troops  from  this  country.  How- 
ever, considering  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  complying  fully  with  the 
treaty,  to  give  no  room  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  fall  off  again,  I  should  rea- 
dily submit  to  the  taking  the  other  2000 
men  from  hence,  if  the  States  would  agree 
to  it,  in  the  manner  observed;  and  the 
rather,  because  it  will  be  no  additional 
ebarge  to  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
saving,  if  the  King  of  Spain  or  the  em- 
peror do  ever  reimburse  us  their  quota ; 
but,  in  this  whole  matter,  you  must  fol- 
low the  tnstruotions  you  have  from 
England ;  and  I  can  only  advise  that 
there  be  no  tiooe  lost  in  settling  whatever 
is  to  be  done.'' 

This  crippling  of  his  means,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  army  under 
his  eonunand  so  imp<mant  a  force 
as  four,  or  even  two  thousand  sea- 
soned  soldiers,  was  in  itself  a  serious 
mortification  to  tbe  duke,  but  it  came 
not  alone.  The  Dutch  generals, 
Obdam  and  Slanffenbufff,  had  both 
disobeyed  his  oroers,  and  occasioned 
a  seyere  loss,  besides  damaging  the 
whole  plan  of  his  operations,  through 
their  obstinacy.  And  tbe  latter  was, 
oyer  and  above,  so  intractable  and 
yiotent  in  his  temper,  that  the  duke 
had  been  obliged  to  make  a  repre- 
sentadon  on  tne  subject,  and  to  de- 
mand redress.  But  the  States,  though 
they  seemed  at  first  willing  to  satisfy 
these  just  complaints,  permitted  them* 
selves  to  be  worked  u^on  by  private 
influence;  and,  restormg  Oboam  to 
a  command,  for  which  he  had  shewn 
himself  every  way  incompetent, 
treated  Slangenbura  as  if  he  were  the 
party  wronged,  finally,  the  duke 
learned  that  Godolphin  was  bent  by 
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the  storm,  and  that  he  talked  of 
yielding  his  own  views,  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  conducting  the  war, 
to  the  clamour  of  his  rivals.  Marl- 
borough appears  to  have  lost  heart 
at  this  altogether.  He  proposed  to 
resi^  the  command  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  was  prevented  from  doing 
80  only  by  the  queen*8  positive  de- 
claration, that  she  would  not,  on  any 
account,  consent  to  for^o  his  ser- 
vices. 

The  winter  of  1703,  and  the  spring 
of  1704,  brouffht  on  a  sort  of  crisis  in 
Marlborough^  fortunes.  Had  his 
resignation  been  accepted,  the  world 
would  have  probably  neard  no  more 
of  him,  except  that  he  lived  to  a 
gK)od  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  honours  and  emoluments  which 
he  had  won.  His  resignation  having 
been  refused,  it  became  necessary  to 
effect  some  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  more  especially 
as  the  strength  of  the  Whigs  was 
found  to  be  m  the  upper  house  re- 
sistless. We  need  not  stop  to  remind 
our  readers  that  this  session  was  re- 
markable for  an  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  a  Tory  House  of  Commons,  to 
revive  the  bill  against  occasional  con- 
formity, and  that  the  Whig  lords 
defeated  it.  As  little  is  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  played  a  very  cautious 
part  in  the  struggle ;  that,  voting 
for  the  bill,  they  neither  spoke  in  its 
fiivour,  nor  brought  the  weight  of 
the  government  to  sustain  it;  and 
that,  on  its  rejection,  they  appended 
their  signatures  to  a  protest,  which, 
though  intended  to  save  their  per- 
sonal consistency,  put  them  in  the 
wrong  with  all  paraes.  In  particu- 
lar. Lord  Nottingham  and  his  clique 
took  deadly  offence,  which  was  i^- 

Savated  by  the  zeal  wherewith  the 
arlborough  section  in  the  privy 
council  pushed  their  inquiries  into 
the  Scottish  plot,  of  the  reality  of 
which  Nottingham  affected  to  be  in- 
credulous. Tne  results  were,  a  daily 
increasing  lack  of  confidence  on  all 
sides ;  adispofiitionon  the  part  of  the 
eecntstrv  of  state  to  impede  and  delay 
the  work  of  recruiting ;  and,  finally, 
a  resolution  to  break  up  the  cabinet, 
by  bringingthe  strife  of  influences  to 
an  issue.  The  trial  was  made,  and 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  pre- 
yail^d,     Nottmgham  resigned,  and 


was  succeeded  as  home  secieUiy  by 
Harley.  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber,  inade  way  f(v 
the  Earl  of  Kent, — not,  as  was  in- 
sinuated, without  a  good  romid  ram 
having  been  paid,  in  order  to  secare 
the  support  of  the  ducal  family  to 
the  new  minister.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour likevrise  was  dismissed  from 
the  ofilce  of  comptroller  of  the 
queen*s  household;  and  Mr.  Brtth- 
waitc,  an  old  servant,  gave  up  his 
seals  as  secretary  at  war.  In  the 
room  of  these  gentlemen,  came  Mr. 
Mansel  and  Mr.  St  John,— the  lat- 
ter, sorely  against  the  will  of  the 
duchess,  who  foretold  that  he  would 
undermine  the  persons  that  now  made 
his  fortune.  But  neither  Marl- 
borough nor  Godolphip  paid  atten- 
tion to  her  remomtranoes,  and  St 
John  came  into  office.  Thus  a  firdi 
impulse  was  given  to  the  war-sprit 
in  the  country,  and  recruiting,  both 
for  the  army  and  the  navy,  went  on 
with  spirit.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in 
the  field,  more  than  in  the  cabinet, 
that  Marlborough  established  his  su- 
premacy over  the  rival  fictions. 
Had  the  campaign  of  1704  led  to  no 
more  important  remits  tbui  marked 
the  termination  of  tiiose  which  pre- 
ceded it,  a  government  so  strai^y 
composed  must  have  fallen  to  pieces 
of  its  own  accord.  As  it  was,  the 
brilliant  successes  of  their  general 
overcame  all  opposition  in  paiiia- 
ment ;  and,  for  awhile,  Marlbaroogh 
was  omnipotent,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  will  not  be  expected  of  us  that 
we  should  follow  this  illnstrioiis  com- 
mander in  ihe  series  of  movements 
which  carried  him  ftom  the  Mensc 
to  the  Danube,  and  led  to  the  tn- 
umphs  at  Schellenbergand  Blenheim. 
We  wish  that  Sk  George  Monays 
publication  had  thrown  a  little  more 
light  on  the  details  of  these  <^>era- 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  Not  one  of 
the  private  letters  which  M*|^" 
rough  is  understood  to  have  addressed 
to  rrince  Eugene,  in  recommendatkm 
of  his  own  views,  is  inserted ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  Idt,  as  heretofore,  to 
accept  the  general  statement  as  true, 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  he  had 
arranged  beforehand  with  that  able 
officer.  But,  if  we  miss  these,  we 
are  gratified  by  finding  that  one  or 
two,  such  as  bring  the  writer  neiKr, 
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9o  to  speak,  to  common  men,  are 
I  ffiven.  The  following  to  his  bro- 
ther indicates  the  same  attention  to 
minute  things  in  him  which  charac- 
terised onr  own  Wellington,  and 
without  which  no  leader  of  an  army 
is  fit  for  the  important  duties  which 
his  situation  imposes  upon  him : — 

"  Camp  at  Great  Gooiach, 
'*  June  8,  1704. 

**  Sir,.^  hare  no  letter  from  jou  to 
acknowledge,  but  jou  will  receive  two 
or  three  of  mine  from  gentlemen  of  the 
coantrj,  who  come  to  assist  jou  in  your 
march.  This  goes  now  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  a  relt. 
marshal  in  the  emperor*s  army,  who  has 
a  large  conntry  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  deserrea  all  the  favour  and  pro- 
teetioQ  we  can  poasibly  shew  him,  which 
I,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  yoa. 
Before  yon  advance  far  into  the  country, 
1  believe  jou  will  be  attended  likewise 
by  his  highness's  grand  marshal,  to  whom 
1  praj  you  will  shew  the  distinction  due 
to  his  quality  and  character.  Enclosed 
jrou  will  receive  the  names  of  all  the 
villAges  and  their  distances  you  are  to 
pass  throng^,  which  I  desire  you  will 
communicate  to  M.  Ivoy  for  bis  better 
guidance. 

"  By  a  letter  I  have  seen  from  Col. 
Rowe,  be  writes  that  the  foot  may  soon 
be  in  want  of  shoes,  that  they  are  to  be 
had  at  Frankfort  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
tliat  the  contractors  will  send  them  for- 
ward to  Nuremberg  ;  therefore,  I  desire 
you  will  call  the  commanding  officers, 
that  yon  may  know  the  number  thev  will 
want,  and  thereupon  order  Colonel  kowe 
to  write  to  Frankfort,  that  they  may  be 
hastened  to  Nuremberg,  where  we  can 
send  for  them,  or  order  them  to  come 
forward  tons. 

"  I  hope  this  warm  weather  jou  take 
care  to  mareh  ao  early ,;^  to  be  in  your 
camp  before  the  heat  of  the  day." 

This  is  the  letter  of  a  great  man, 
who  is  not  so  lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  large  o^rations,  as  to  for- 
get that  success  m  such  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  right  adinstment  of 
petty  matters.  ETery  ambitious  sol- 
dier lets  his  thougnts  range  over 
marches,  and  positions,  and  battles, 
and  their  possible  results.  lie  alone, 
to  whom  N  ature  has  given  the  mind 
of  a  seneral,  never  forgets  that  with- 
out shoes  his  infantry  cannot  move ; 
and  that  nails  and  hammers — aye, 
and  camp-kettles,  tins,  and  canteens, 
all  minister  in  their  own  way  to  the 
success  of  a  campaign. 


Though  his  march  into  the  heart 
of  Germany  delivered  Marlborough 
for  a  time  from  the  vexatious  inter- 
ference of  the  Dutch  field  deputies, 
he  found  in  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
the  imperial  commander-in-chief,  a 
somewhat  impracticable  colleague. 
His  own  desire  was,  that  Prince  Eu- 
gene, with  the  corps  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head,  should  co-operate  with 
the  English  against  the  elector,  and 
that  Prince  Louis  should  observe 
Villeroi  and  Talbird,  who  were  in 
Strasburg,  preparing  to  pass  the 
Rhine ;  but  Prince  Louis  would  not 
consent.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting, 
which  they  contrived  to  hold  at  Men- 
delshonn,  Prince  Eugene  and  he  ar- 
ranged that  the  former  should  move 
alone  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  that  he 
should  be  reinforced  with  9000  in- 
fantry and  1200  cavalry  from  the 
imperial  camp.  And  as  the  three 
generals,  Marlborough,  Louis,  and 
Eugene,  held  precisely  the  same  rank, 
each  being  commander-in-chief  of  a 
separate  army,  it  was  further  settled, 
that,  as  soon  as  combined  operations 
b^an,  they  should  wield  tne  chief 
power  over  the  united  forces  on  al- 
ternate days.  A  curious  arrange- 
ment this, — well  sown,  one  would 
think,  with  the  seeds  of  misfortune, 
but  rendered  safe  through  the  tact 
and  temper  of  the  Englishman,  and 
the  generous  confidence  of  the  Sa- 
voyard. For  the  margrave  gave  into 
it  with  undisguised  reluctance;  and 
not  more  surprised  than  mortified 
was  he  when  he  found  that  if  any 
thing  was  to  be  done,  requiring 
promptitude  and  decision  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  it,  Marlborough  was 
sure,  by  some  strange  accident  or 
another,  to  be  that  day  in  the  place 
of  eminence. 

The  affair  of  Donawert,  or  Schellen- 
berg,  occurred  on  the  2d  of  July. 
To  bring  his  troops  into  action,  Marl- 
borotu^h  marched  not  less  than  four- 
teen English  miles;  yet  he  strudc 
his  blow  with  vigour  and  effect,  and 
the  passage  of  tne  Danube  was  ac- 
complished. Prince  Louis  felt  so 
mortified  by  the  victory,  that  he  no 
longer  resisted  the  sue^tions  of  his 
colteague,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  undertake  a  separate  com- 
mand. The  consequence  was,  that 
Eugene  and  his  friend  came  together, 
while  the  cross-grained  and  jealous 
margrave  sat  down  before  Ingold* 
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•tadt,  and  beai^ped  it  aooordmg  to  the 
established  rules  of  war.  And  time 
it  was  such  men  as  MarlboFOogh  and 
£u^e  should  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  that  part  <^  the  world. 
For  Tallard,  advancing  with  a  force 
which  there  was  nothmg  to  oppose, 
joined  the  electcur  from  the  Rnine; 
and,  which  was  even  of  graver  eon- 
sequenoe,  provisions  and  forage  were 
both  beoominff  scarce  in  the  allied 
camp.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Marlborough  broke  through,  in  his 
march  from  the  Meuse,  the  recog- 
nised custom  of  moving  with  enor- 
mous convoys  in  his  train.  He 
trusted  to  the  provinces  through 
which  he  passed  for  his  supplies,  and 
had  nothmg  else  to  depend  upon, 
when  he  reached  the  scene  of  his 
operations,  than  the  resources  of  a 
country  which  soon  became  ex- 
hausted. To  fight  a  battle  was, 
therefore,  the  great  object  at  which 
he  aimed ;  and  it  was  well  for  him 
that  Eugene,  and  not  Louis,  was  at 
hand  to  oo-operate  with  him. 

The  Grallo-Bavarian  leaders  were 
guilty  of  some  gross  blunders  in  this 
campaign.  In  the  first  place,  they 
ou^ht  to  have  avoided  a  genend 
action  altogether,  knowing  as  they 
did  that  to  fight  was  the  game  of 
their  adversaries.  In  the  next  place, 
their  dispositions  to  secure  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  were  as  faulty,  as  their 
manner  of  conducting  it  was  inef- 
fective. They  formed  their  line  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  swamp 
and  redoubt  which  covered  their 
fronts  and,  by  filling  the  villages  of 
Blenheim  and  Arclan  with  troops, 
they  j^ve  to  the  assailants  a  marked 
supenority  in  the  numbers  whom 
they  brought  fkirly  into  action.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  military  skill 
of  Marlborough  was  conspicuous 
throughout.  He  detected  the  blun- 
ders which  the  enemy  had  committed, 
and  ffave  them  no  time  to  seek  a 
remedy.  Instead  of  wasting  his 
strength,  more  Napoleano^  against 
stone  walls,  he  masked  Blenheim  with 
a  weak  corps,  and  broke  through  ^e 
line  on  his  own  right  of  it  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting.  The  consequence  was, 
that  not  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
battalions  and  twelve  squadrons  of 
excellent  French  troops,  after  stand- 
ing idle  spectators  all  day,  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  ooimtrymen,  laid 
down  their  arms  at  night,  and  be- 


eame,  well-nigh  wi^out  itzikiBg  a 
blow,  prisonen  of  war. 

The  consequences  on  the  ContiBeBt 
of  this  great  victory  were  the  entire 
subWation  of  Bavaria,  the  retreat 
of  ViSeroi,  now  in  command  oi  the 
French  bevond  the  Loue,  and  the 
reduction  by  the  allies  of  Treves, 
Trarbach,  and  Landau.     At  home 
the    Ultra- Tory   party,    who  had 
clamoured  against  the  march  from 
the  Meuse,  and  predicted  aU  manner 
of  disasters,   were   confounded,  but 
not  silenced.    They  endeavoured  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  the 
achievement ;  and  shewed,  frt>m  day 
to  day,  a  more  fixed  determination  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment.    The  Whigs,  on  the  other 
hand,  courted  Marlborottgh  with  le« 
disguise  than  ever ;  and,  bavins  the 
ducneas  with  them,  plowed  and  in- 
trigued for  the  recovery  of  their  in- 
fluence about  court    They  succeeded, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Duke    of  Buckii^ham, 
and  in  filling  the  place  of  privy  seal 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  per- 
iect  creature  of  their  own.    Then 
followed  a  dissolution,  then  afieneial 
election,  in  the  management  of  vhidi 
bribery  and  corruption  were  most  un- 
scrupulously employed ;  and,  finalif  i 
the  coniplete  triumph  of  a  fiu^on  to 
which  Godolphin,  m  his  heart,  wis 
opposed,    and  which    Marlboroneb 
could  not  depend  upon,  because  no 
felt  that  its  cuicfs  distrusted  him. 

It  is  hard  amid  the  conflicting  tes- 
timonv  that  meets  us  to  detemune 
how  iar  the  Jacobites  were  or  mv 
not  justified  in  cJiiiming  Marlboroo^ 
up  to  this  date,  as  a  proflsssmg  parti- 
san of  their  own.    It  is  certain  tfci^ 
this  year,  whether   consciaitiouwy 
satisfied  that  their  cause  was  bad,  or 
alarmed  by  the  decided  part  whicn 
they  had  taken  against  tne  cabinet, 
both  he  and  Godolphin  espoused  with 
zeal  the  cause  of  tne  house  of  Hano- 
ver, and  of  the  union  between  Bag" 
land  and  Scotland,  which  thev  w 
heretofore  resisted.     The  Dnl^e  of 
Queensbury  became,  in  oonseqn«w^» 
lord  privy  seal  for  the  btter  k^ 
dom ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  succeeded 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  as  com- 
missioner to  the  parliament ;  a  gene- 
ral change  in  the  inferior  departmcnw 
was  made ;    and  the  whole  of  the 
privy  councillors  set  aside  by  Not- 
tingham were,  with  the  cxceptwa  ^ 
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Loddiart   of  Cammrth,   and  Sir 
James  Fowlis  of  CollixifftOD,  restored. 
It  18  pitiable  to  \oS\s.  back  niton 
the  total  ¥rant  of  principle  wmch 
characterised  the  bemyour  of  pnblic 
men  in  those  da^s.    The  ministers 
who,  ?^e  in  office,  professed  Tory- 
ism to  an  extrone  degree,  and  still 
laboured  to  keep  their  pejrtj  to  tbe 
eoUar  by  proekdming  that  the  Cbnrch 
was  in  danger,  vented  their  spleen 
against  the  soyereign  and  her  ad- 
Yisers,  by  demanding  that  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia,  as  heir-apparent  of  the 
throne,  should  be  invited  to  trans- 
lb  her  residence  from  Hanover  to 
FiHgland.    The  Whies,  on  the  con- 
tntfy,  whose  cry  had  neretofore  been 
ftat  the  Protestant  successbn  was 
threaten^    resisted   this    demand; 
but  prorided  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
male  branch  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
by  the  introduction  of  a  r^ency-bill 
into  parliament,  which  their  rivals 
opposed  at  every  stage.    In  this  en- 
deayoor  the  Whigs  ]^revailed,  as  well 
as  la  arranging  their  plaos  for  the 
Union;  and  we  war  having  again 
become  j^ular,  every  motkm  made 
fbr  grannng  men  and  money  where- 
with to  carry  it  on  passed,  in  both 
bouses,  by  larg^  majorities.    Thus 
the  sdfish  desire  to  be  in  power 
urged  the  two  factions  mutually  to 
Btultify    themselyes.      The  Tories, 
clamouring  for  what  in  their  hearts 
they  most  dreaded,  forced  forward 
a  measure  which  extinguished  the 
last  hopes  (^the  exiles,  wnose  battles 
they  professed  to  fight;  while  the 
Wmas  repealed  in  their  regencjr-bill 
the  limitations  which  the  Tones  in 
their  act  of  settlement  had  imposed 
on  the  succession ;  and,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  was  as  little  prudent  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  their  preyious  pro- 
fessbns,  boasted  that  they  had  re- 
stored to  the  crown  all  its  ancient 
]^i«rogatiye&  And,  finally,  Godolphm, 
ttfloeoced  by  his  fears,  and  Marl- 
l^mm^  compelled  by  other   oon- 
i^dastions,  violated  the  pledge  which 
^h  had  repeatedly  given  to  the 
court  of  St  Germains ;  and,  opening 
the  treasury  to  the  demands  of  the 
avaricious  and  the  needy,  carried  the 
act  of  Union  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment 

^Hiere  was  one  nobleman  especially 
Noxious  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
pcrsomdly  distasteful  to  the  queen, 
whom  tM  fii«tioD,  now  in  the  as* 


eendant,  det^nnined  to  bring  into 
office.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Sunder* 
land,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
son-in-law;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  duke  to  acknowledge  that  he  not 
only  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
arrangement,  but  for  awhile  resisted 
it.  Her  ladyship,  however,  was  less 
scrupulous ;  and,  by  dint  of  sarcasms 
and  rude  demands,  she  carried  her 
point.  But  she  iigured  both  herself 
and  her  party  in  so  doing.  The 
queen  yielded  with  undisguised  re- 
luctance. Harley  made  no  secret  of 
his  chagrin ;  and  the  way  was  paved 
for  that  alienation  between  the 
duchess  and  her  royal  mistress,  which, 
more  than  all  the  intrigues  of  in- 
triguing statesmen,  brought  about  the 
peace  of  Utrecht 

The  campaign  of  1705  was  parti- 
cularly pregjnant  with  mortifications 
and  disappointments  to  the  English 
ffeneral.  He  had  concerted  a  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  France  from  the 
Moselle,  of  which  operation  the  base 
was  to  be  rested  on  the  fortresses  of 
Treves  and  Trarbach;  and  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  with  90,000  men 
of  all  arms,  commencing  with  the 
reduction  of  Saar-Louis  m  the  early 
spring.  He  had  first  to  combat  the 
oisinclination  of  the  Dutch  to  trust 
a  i>ortion  of  the  army  so  far  from 
their  own  frontier ;  and  next  to  argue 
with  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  the 
commander  of  the  Austrian  contin- 
gent, whom  he  failed  after  all  to 
carry  with  him;  for  the  Margrave 
was  more  thoroughly  out  of  humour 
than  ever ;  and  would  enter  into  no 
arrangements  out  of  which  he  fore- 
saw, that  whatever  glory  accrued 
would  fkll  to  the  lot  of  Marlborough. 
Horses,  likewise,  and  means  of  trans- 
port, which  the  smaller  German 
States  had  promised,  came  in  slowly; 
so  that  the  duke  found  himself,  m 
the  month  of  May,  with  only  30,000, 
instead  of  90,000  men  on  the  Moselle, 
and  these  most  inadequately  pro- 
vided in  thii^  necessary  for  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Nevertheless  he 
adhered  to  the  arrangements  which 
he  had  made ;  and,  trusting  to  a  pro- 
mise from  Prince  Louis,  that  he 
would  join  him,  passed  the  Saar. 
Marshal  Yillars  had  already  taken 
post  on  the  heights  of  Sierck; 
and,  as  his  numl^rs  ^  exceeded 
those  of  the  alhes,  the  latter,  desti- 
tute both  of  battering  cannoii  and 
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adequate  metiui  of  transport,  were 
unable  to  form  the  siege  of  Saar- 
Louis.  Meanwhile  Villeroi  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  collected 
about  75,000  men,  made  a  dash  at 
Meuse,  and  took  possession  of  Uuj. 
They  next  seized  the  city  of  Liefle, 
and  invested  the  citadel ;  while  the 
Dutch  general,  Overkirk,  having  but 
25,000  men  disposable,  was  compelled 
to  look  on,  an  idle  spectator,  from 
his  camp  near  Maestricht.  There 
was  great  alarm  at  the  Hwie,  of 
course;  and  the  return  oi  AJarl- 
borou^h  was  ux^fl;entl7  required,  as 
affordmg  the  only  chance  of  escape 
from  utter  ruin.  The  duke  felt  that 
this  was  not  a  time  for  hesitation. 
Though  mortified  at  the  necessity,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
of  his  plans,  and  the  hopes  that  had 
rested  upon  them ;  and,  withdrawing 
firom  the  Saar  with  equal  celerity 
and  secrecy,  hurried,  by  forced 
marches,  to  the  relief  of  Liege.  In 
this  he  succeeded  entirely.  The 
enemy  having  failed  to  bring  up  their 
heavy  guns  as  soon  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, were  as  yet  but  little  ad- 
vanced in  their  operations  when  they 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Duren ;  wher- 
upon  they  broke  up  and  retreated 
with  all  speed  to  a  position  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  very  carefully 
intrenched  between  Namur  and 
Antwerp.  Marlborough,  therefore, 
turned  upNon  Huy,  laid  close  siege  to 
it,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  placed 
it  once  more  in  a  state  of  defence. 
He  fell  forthwith  upon  the  enemy's 
lines,  manoeuvred  with  exceeding 
skill,  forced  them  in  various  points, 
and  compelled  Villeroi  to  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  behind  the  Dyke. 
But  Here  again  the  insuperable 
efiects  of  a  divided  responsibility 
shewed  themselves.  The  Dutch 
generals,  in  a  council  of  war,  refused 
to  proceed,  making  the  fatigue  which 
the  troops  had  undergone  the  excuse 
for  their  own  perverseness ;  and 
Marlborough  was  once  more  arrested 
in  a  career  of  victory,  which,  had  it 
been  followed  up  in  a  right  spirit, 
must  have  produced  great  results. 
The  follo¥ring  is  one  of  the  letters 
in  the  present  collection  which  seem 
to  us  especially  to  deserve  transcrip- 
tion. It  is  temperate,  firm,  and  to 
the  purpose ;  and  favourably  illus- 
trates, in  every  respect,  the  character 
pfth^  Yrriter:— , 


"  MeUm-t,  AugmH  S,  1705. 
"  To  the  Ptngumtr  of  HolUmi, 

"  Sir, — I  am  very  oneaBv  in  my  own 
mind  t>  tee  bow  erery  thing  lien  ii 
likely  to  go,  notwitiistandiog  the  n* 
periority  and  goodness  of  our  troops, 
which  ought  to  malie  as  not  doabt  of 
success.  However,  it  is  certain  tbst  if 
affsirs  continue  on  the  same  footing  thij 
now  are.  it  will  be  imoossible  to  sttea^ 
any  thing  cobsidermble  with  succesi  or 
advantage,  since  councils  of  war  most  be 
called  on  every  occasion,  which  entirely 
destroy  the  secrecy  and  despatch  o& 
which  all  great  undertakings  depend; 
and  has  unavoidably  another  unhappy 
effect,  for  the  private  animosities  amoof 
so  many  persons  as  have  to  be  astembM 
being  so  great,  and  their  inclinations  and 
interests  so  different,  as  always  to  isake 
one  party  oppose  what  the  other  advites, 
they,  consequently,  never  agree. 

''  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  hare  the 
honour  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  army ; 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such 
power  be  lodged  with  the  general  as  may 
enahle  him  to  aet  aa  be  thinks  proper, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
without  being  obliged  even  to  ooaunom- 
cate  what  be  intends,  further  than  be 
thinks  convenient.  The  sncoass  of  the 
last  campaign,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
wss  owinr  to  that  power,  wbicb  I  with 
you  would  now  give,  for  the  p)od  of  the 

f>ublic,  and  that  of  the  States  in  partica- 
ar.  And  if  you  think  any  body  can 
execute  it  better  than  mvself,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  stay  in  any  of  the  tovros  heiv. 
having  a  very  good  pretext,  for  I  really 
am  sick. 

"  1  know  this  is  a  very  nice  point,  bi»t 
it  is  of  the  last  importance,  (or  witboat 
it  no  general  can  aet  offensively  with 
advantage,  nor  discharge  with  honour  the 
trust  that,  to  the  world,  seems  to  be  re- 
posed in  him. 

"  lieutenant-general  Hompesch  wiW 
acquaint  you  with  what  1  would  under- 
take, if  I  can  be  enabled  to  do  it ;  and  if 
I  succeeded,  you  will  agree,  I  am  sofe, 
that  it  would  quickly  bnng  the  war  to  a 
good  end.  On  the  other  hand,  if  yeu 
leave  the  government  of  the  amy**^ 
now  is,  to  a  covneil  of  war,  the  bsst  ew 
you  csn  expect  of  this  campaign  will  »• 
the  levelling  of  the  lines  and  the  taniV 
of  Lean.  But  if  the  French  be  sWowsd 
so  much  time  to  strengthen  their  srmy 
by  detachments  as  they  may  hy^i  } 
would  be  glad  you  would  oonaider,  » 
that  might  not  encourage  them  to  en- 
deavour the  hioderiog  you  from  doiof 
any  thing. 

•'  If  I  were  not  at  the  head  of  the arsJT, 
I  would  aay  a  great  deal  more  on  the  ivb* 
ject,  for  1  thi&  the  good  or  bad  ^^^^fj* 
of  this  campaigii  depepds  upon  wbtt 
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letolittion  joii  shall  oofr  ttke  ;  whatever 
it  be,  yoa  ought  to  lose  no  time." 

I%e  preceding  letter  reached  its 
destination,  and  being  supported  by 
tbeezplanations  which  General  Hom- 
peich  was  in  a  condition  to  offer, 
produced    considerable   effect;   but 
greater  mystifications  were  yet  to  be 
endured  by  the  writer  ere  his  wishes 
could  be  accomplished.    A  series  of 
able  numceuyres  brought  him  in  pre- 
sence once  more  of  the  enemy  *s  army, 
Ui  which  his  own,  even  in  regard  to 
ntunbers,  was  superior,  on  ground 
not  far  removed  from  that  which 
witnessed  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Jane,  1815.      The  conduct  of  the 
deputies  and  of  General  Slan^;enburg, 
their  coryplueus,  was  positively  in- 
TOhing.  'They  refused  to  obey  the 
dnke*8   orders;     Slangenbui]^   pro- 
nouncing that  to  attack  a  position  so 
impregnable  would  be  an  act  of  pure 
murder.    ^Marlborough  turned  away 
in  disgust.    An  opportunity  was  lost 
such  as  he  could  never  hope  to  re- 
cover; and,  after  spending  the  re- 
nudnder  of  the  open  season  in  si^res, 
be  withdrew  for  a  short  while  in  the 
autumn  to  drink  the  waters  at  Tir- 
lemont     But  the  part  which  was 
M8%ned  him  to  play  in  the  game  of 
European  politics  was  too  important 
to  leave   leisure    for   repose.     He 
visited  thb  winter  the  capitals  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Ilanover ;  con- 
Jttted  with  the  emperor  and   the 
1^  a  better    plan   of  operations 
•gainst  the  follo\Ting  year,  watched 
over  the  progress  of  military  councils 
w*h  in  Bpain  and  Italy,   and  ex- 
hibited in  every  situation  into  which 
ne  was  thrown  a  degree  of  temper 
^  sagacity  which  it  is  marvellous 
to  contemplate.     Perhaps  the  cha- 
'•cter  of  this  ^eat  man  never  stood 
90  high  as  during  this  season  of  per- 
*^  mortificat&ns  and  anno3rances 
to  himself.     For  already  had  the 
P^hhc  press  in  Eneland  begun  to 
?*^  him,  not  directly,  perhaps,  but 
«» a  way  which,  to  a  sensitive  mind, 
»  more  distressing.    His  merits  were 
^ept  in  the  shade,  his  arrangements 
l*?*d  over,  and  the  abortive  cam- 
PJfgn.described  in  the  Gazette  as  if 
a»Uhing8  had  occurred  in  due  order, 
^  that  he  had  beoi  a  consenting 
Wy  to  them.     The  duke  remon- 
f'*^  with  Harley,  who  made  some 
^'^  excuse,  as  that  the  editor  had 


acted  on  his  own  responsibiliiy,  and 
should  be  got  rid  OL  But  we  now 
know  what  the  duke  appears  not  to 
have  suspected  at  the  mcmient,  that 
Harley  and  St.  John  were  already 
striving  to  undermine  his  influence, 
and  to  get  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  into  their  own  hands^ 

Marlborough  returned  to  London 
in  January,  1706,  and  contmned  in 
England  till  April.  It  was  a  season 
full  of  promise  to  him,  because 
marked  by  an  unusual  cessation  of 


party  spirit  in  all  quarters.  One 
Stephens,  a  clergyman,  in  replying 
to  an  Ultra -Tory  pamphlet,   had 


libelled  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  3ie 
pillory;  and  the  degrading  part  of 
the  punishment  being  remitted  on 
the  solicitation  of  the  duchess,  and 
at  the  sugffcstion  of  the  duke,  won 
for  both  the  favour  of  the  public. 
It  appeared  also  as  if  the  Whig  and 
Tory  sections  in  the  cabinet  were 
resolved  to  merge  their  differences 
in  an  honest  endeavour  to  promote 
the  public  good.  Large  sums  were, 
therefore,  voted  without  opposition 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  a 
loan  of  400,000/.  (no  inconsiderable 
advance  even  to  a  crowned  h^id  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) was  agreed  to  in  favour  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Accordingly, 
in  the  month  of  April,  Marlborough 
returned  to  the  Hague ;  he  expressed 
himself  confident  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  satisfactory  issue  m  the 
course  of  the  summer ;  and  had  equal 
vigour  and  good  fortune  marked  the 
endeavours  of  such  as  operated  at 
other  points  of  so  extensive  a  field  of 
warfare,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
his  hopes  might  have  been  readied. 
But  it  was  not  so. 

Almost  the  first  tiding  that  met 
the  duke,  on  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
were  of  the  defeat  of  Prince  Eugene^s 
army  at  Caldnato,  between  the 
Chiese  and  the  Lago  de  Guarda. 
The  imperialists,  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  their  able  com- 
mander, had  suffered  themsdves  to 
be  surprised :  and,  after  sustaining  it 
severely,  were  drawn  beyond  Salo. 
This  was  very  distressing;  and  it 
told  the  more  that  Turin  was 
already  besieged,  and  that  to  Prince 
Eugene,  and  the  troops  under  his 
orders,  the  'grand-duke  looked  for 
the  relief  of  which  he  stood  sorely 
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in  need.  Bnt  mufortanei,  thejr  ny, 
never  eome  nnffiy ;  toad  acareely  had 
Marlboroiigb  nnidied  bis  letter  of 
eendolenoe  to  the  Prince  of  Saroy, 
i¥hen  tidings  eune  in,  that  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  abo,  the  camnaign  waa 
opened  nn&yourahl^.  The  Mar- 
ffraye  of  Baden,  driven  out  of  his 
ones  before  Saar  Loois,  had  retreated 
acHMB  the  river,  leaving  the  atrong^ 
holds  of  Bemheim,  SelU,  and  Lau- 
terborg,  to  their  fate.  Ibougb  dis- 
tressed by  these  misfortunes,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  capture  of 
Nice  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Marl- 
borough was  by  no  means  dis- 
heartened. He  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  field  deputies  placed  as 
much  under  his  own  orders  as  a 
regard  to  the  natwnal  jealousy  would 
permit ;  and  Slangenburg  no  longer 
served  with  him.  Ue  therefore  took 
the  field  tall  of  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  and  the  excellency  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  feeling  rested 
was  in  due  time  made  manifest.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  1706,  the  great 
battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought;  of 
which  the  consequences  were,  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  best-appointed 
and  most  numerous  armies  which 
the  French  had  as  yet  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlimds.  Alost, 
Sierre,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Daunne, 
opened  their  gates.  Oudenarde  sur- 
rendered before  a  gun  was  fired ;  and 
Ostend  cost  the  conqueror  not  more 
than  Hve  hundred  men.  Menin  was 
next  attacked,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
great  stren^h  of  its  garrison,  and 
well-niffh  m  the  presence  ik  the 
Duke  de  Vendome,  yielded.  Such, 
too,  was  the  fate  of  Dendermond,  of 
Ath,  and  of  Mens.  In  a  word,  the 
Low  Countries  passed,  as  if  by  mira- 
cle, under  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Austria ;  and  it  was  Marlborough 
who  recovered  it  finr  them.  More- 
over, Marlborough,  like  Wellington, 
knew  that  there  is  no  method  of 
keeping  a  conntiy,  after  it  has  been 
overrun,  except  by  prescribing  the 
strictest  discipline  to  the  invading 
army.  His  orders  against  maraud- 
ing were  peremptory,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  authorities  of  the 
country  of  Waes  will  shew,— 

*'  Au  Camp  de  Rousteiaer, 
ce  t2  Juin,  1706. 
"Mbssieues,— JevieRS  de  recevoir 
llionoevr  de  yotw  lettre,  et  suis  au-d^lies. 


potr  de  ce  qae  !«■  trMpss  tmi  iMii 
doan^  de  ti  justaa  sii^jets  de  voai  plsB. 
dre  de  leur  conduite.  Je  toos  pri^  de 
me  mender  inoeeaamment  let  aoa»  det 
officiers  qui  ee  seront  ei  mal  comport^ 
et  cpoyei-moi  on  lee  punira  de  telle 
manidre  que  lee  autres  qui  pourroot 
passer  iL  Tarenir  n'auront  garde  de 
euifre  leur  exemple.  Nous  atteadoBS 
que  toutes  lea  troupes  qui  auroat  a 
passer  par  le  pajs  campent  tousles jouis, 
sans  pretendre  se  mettre  en  quartier,  biea 
loin  d'eziger  la  moindre  choee  du  pay- 
sen,  aoit  offioier  ou  aoldat,  i  la  leterre 
du  bois,  iburrage  et  paille,  et  celt  ea 
eapace  selun  le  beaoin  seulement.  Pour 
dee  chariots  ou  ckarretles,  ils  n'en  doivent 
point  pretendre,  et  vous  aurex,  s'il  reus 
plait,  a  montrer  cette  lettre  a  toot  la 
commandaots  qui  pasaeront,  poor  leur 
servir  de  regie,  me  iaisant  part  iacei- 
samroent  des  conlrerenants,  car  noos 
considerons  le  pays  comme  celoi  de  la 
Reine  ou  de  I'etat,  et  le  protegeroas  par- 
tout  de  memOj 

**  Je  suis,  etc. 

"  P.S.  En  cas  de  n^oesah^  poor  lei 
malades,  on  pent  foumir  a  cbaqne  bst^ 
taillon  deux  ou  trots  chariots  poarrs 
qu'oQ  ne  les  garde  que  pour  la  seale 
marcke.'* 

We  are  glad  to  find  such  a  letter 
OS  this  in  Sir  George  Murray's  pub- 
lication, but  we  are  not  surprisea  at 
it.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
neither  a  cruel  man  nor  a  fool ;  and 
having  nothing  personally  to  gain 
by  the  plunder  of  the  people  of  the 
Waese,  policy,  not  less  than  hu- 
manity, urged  him  to  protect  them. 
Wq  cannot  say,  however,  that  it  tcDs, 
in  our  cstimatioD,  either  fbr  or 
against  the  charges  which,  at  a  later 
period,  the  magistrates  of  Ghent 
brought  against  him ;  but  of  that 
question  more  anon.  Meanwhue, 
the  following  well  deserves  tranBcrro- 
tion.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  wr 
the  pood  sense  than  the  right  feeling 
dispkyed  in  it, — 

**  To  thi  CmnU  d$  Wra^ii^' 

"^tiCfsip  <«•«*"••**• 
ee3OJmn,t706. 

"  MoMSisua, — J'ai  re9u  rhonaw'  de 
Yoe  lettres  du  16  et  19  de  oe  noiii  » 
doia  auaai  vous  hire  mes  reproc^.  ^ 
ami,  de  ce  que  vous  pourrex  iowg*"* 
que  j'aurais  pu  vous  n^gUger  ea  ^* 
telle  occasion  se  je  n'avais  cru  qu*  ^'^ 
seriez  absent  en  Hongrie,aulrein«»'^**"' 
pouvez  Hre  sur  qu'  apres  tanl  ^®  °*^''? 
de  votre  amiti6  je  n  aurais  eu  S*'^JJ? 


m'adresser    ailleurs.      Je    vous 


rea^ 


mUes  grAces  de  oe«e  nouveU«  P"*"** 
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de  m'en  doanet.  Je 
flttivfai  powtint  mvec  pUisir  toi  boas 
€Oos«ils,  el  lee  preadxai,  cobubo  j%  dois, 
jwur  des  maiqoes  de  votre  bont^  con- 
tiooelle  pour  tout  ce  qui  me  regarde. 
Jd  commence  a  auiFre  vos  avis  par  mes 
compliments  a  Mon.  le  Due  de 
Moles,  que  je  voos  prie  de  lui  (aire 
tenir.  Je  luis  tout-a-fait  de  votre  sen. 
tinent  a  regard  dea  grandes  villes: 
de  los  laire  goiiter  par  la  douceur  leurs 
pmpras  int^U  pour  le  service  du  Roi, 
MAS  pi^tendre  de  les  contraindre  par  de 
fortw  ffamisons,  qui  ne  serviraient  qu'a 
aigzir  tes  espiita  et  a  affaiblir  Tann^e. 
De  la  maniere  que  oette  affaire  est  regime, 
je  De  vois  pas  que  Alon.  VElecteur  rala- 
tin  aura  lieu  de  le  prendre  de  nuuvaise 

rL,  Je  tacberai  par  mes  manieres  d'agir 
le  tenir  en  bonne  bumeur.  et  ne 
hinerai  pas  de  veiller  a  ses  demarcbes. 
J'aorai  soin  aussi  qu'on  n*empidte  en 
ucune  naniere  sar  le  pays  ;  et  pour  ce 
qai  est  de  la  religion,  je  suit  persaud^ 
qoe  lei  plus  rigides  n*auront  jamais  la 
BMuadre  cbose  a  me  reprocber  a  cet 
^gird.'^ 

The  reward  of  \m  unparalleled 
oeitions  in  the  emperor  s  faTour 
WB6,  tbat  the  dignity  of  a  prinee  of 
tbe  Holy  Boman  Empire  was  con- 
ferred upon  Marlborough;  tbat 
a  moyement  was  made  to  enhance 
tbe  value  of  the  gift  by  appending 
to  it  tbe  valuable  estate  of  Men- 
^Qedieim;  and  that  the  government 
of  tbe  conquered  provinces  was 
(^ored  to  him.  But  the  latter 
charge  he  felt  himself  constrained 
to  decline— iMurtly  because  the  States 
of  Holland  disliked  the  idea — partly 
because  there  was  no  manifest  dispo- 
sition to  forward  the  arrangement  at 
St  James's :  and  the  more  substan- 
tial abare  of  the  former  never  came 
into  bis  possession.  The  emperor 
discovered  or  devised  some  good 
ic&sons  why  this  particular  cState 
ahonld  not  go  to  a  foreigner;  and 
Appears  never  to  have  satMed  him- 
Beu  tbat  anotiter  of  equal  value 
ought  be  substHiited.  Ihe  conse- 
^enoe  was,  that  Marlborough  be- 
came a  prinee,  but  obtahied  neither 
«n4«  nor  monies  wherevdth  to  sup- 
port tbe  honour  of  the  title. 

Meanwhile  all  parties  had  become 
jwy  of  the  war.  The  French 
k«^,  broken  by  repeated  reverses, 
<*a8ed  to  aspire  at  universal  mo- 
g^hy ;  the  Dutch,  as  jealous  of 
wvgliih  as  of  French  ascendancy, 
thoiwht  that  France  was  sufficiently 
homoled.     The   emperor,  nervoiB 


with  regard  to  the  movemoitiof  the 
King  of  Sweden,  and  anxious  to 
lestore  tranauillity  in  Hungary,  was 
well  disposed  to  treat ;  and  n^the? 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  nor  tiie 
Grand  Duke  of  Savoy  had  any  thing 
to  gain  or  even  to  lose,  except  in* 
demnity  for  the  suiPeringi  which 
their  respective  territories  had  under- 
gone, and  a  guarantee  of  security 
for  the  future.  Accordingly,  when 
Louis  proposed  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress, and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in 
his  capacity  of  governor  of  Flanders 
for  the  Bourbons,  made  large  offers, 
the  allies,  and  especially  the  Dutch, 
met  them  both  with  a  cordial  spirit ; 
and  matters  took,  for  a  while,  such  a 
shape,  that  peace  seemed  all  but 
inevitable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
enemy  were,  in  every  respect,  more 
favourable  to  Euffland,  as  well  as  to 
her  Continental  aSies,  than  England 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  It  did  not,  however, 
suit  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet 
to  make  peace  at  this  time.  Party 
writers  attributed  this  reluctance  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  Marlbo^ 
rougD.  They  accused  him  of  desiring 
to  prolong  tne  sufferings  of  Europe, 
in  order  that  he  might  continue  to 
enjoy  the  pre-eminence  and  emolu- 
ments, which,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces,  apper- 
tained to  him.  But  we  cannot  cnedit 
the  assertion.  The  truth  seems  te 
be,  that  Marlborough  entertained  of 
French  ambition — may  we  not  say 
of  the  French  character  ? — the  same 
sort  of  abhorrence  which  was  on  all 
occasions  avowed  by  Lord  Nelson; 
and  could  not,  therefore,  credit  their 
professions  of  moderation  till  he 
^ould  have  so  completely  broken 
their  strength  as  to  render  an  oppo- 
site policy  impracticable.  Accord- 
ingly he  managed  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Protestant  suco^sion 
prominently  forward,  and  to  engage 
even  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
distastefhl  rather  than  otherwise,  in 
behalf  of  it.  And  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  other  matters  of  a  still  more 
equivocal  extent  of  importance  to  the 
allies,  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off.  There  is  a  curious  letter  upon 
this  subject  among  the  Hanover 
papers,  aadressed  by  Lord  Hali&x 
to  the  elector,  which  we  cannot  i^ord 
room  to  copy,  but  to  whioh  we 
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refer  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be 
interested  in  the  politics  of  tnose 
momentous  times.  It  seems  to  us, 
thoagh  there  is  a  studious  ayoidal  of 
detaiu  about  it,  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  causes  of  the  war*s  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  that  these  tend  little  to  elevate, 
in  our  esteem,  the  characters  of  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  fUtiie  negotia- 
tion. 

Besides  obtaining  a  settlement  for 
ever,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  his 
family  of  the  five  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  granted  to  himself  by  the 
queen  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post- 
office,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
gratified  this  session  by  havinff  his 
Honours  and  titles  rendered  here- 
ditary in  the  female  line,  through 
which  they  have  accordingly  passed 
to  their  present  noble  possessor.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  with  good- 
will to  /the  adjustment  of  plans  for  a 
fVesh  campaign,  and  recommended 
that  Toulon  should  be  attacked  by 
the  English  and  Duteh  from  the  sea, 
by  the  imperialists  and  troops  of 
Sayoy  from  the  land.  He  proposed 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  to 
open  with  the  sieges  of  Toumay  or 
Mons,  in  the  fiill  assurance  ^at  the 
French,  even  though  they  might  be 
superior  in  point  of  numbers,  would 
on  that  <|uarter  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive.  Many  difficulties, 
however,  withstood  him.  There  was 
little  cordiality  now  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for 
the  one  desired  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Bourbon,  while  the  other  shewed 
symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  keep 
back  the  provinces  which  had  been 
promised  as  the  price  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Savoy  from  the  French 
alliance.  Charles  XH.  of  Sweden, 
likewise,  threatened  to  prove  a  rock 
a-head.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
emperor,  on  some  pretexts,  real  or 
imaginanr ;  and,  being  already  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  seemed  just  as 
likely  to  march  upon  '^^enna  as  any 
where  else.  Marlborough's  con- 
summate address  got  rid  of  this 
hazard.  He  proceSed  in  person  to 
Charles*s  head-quarters,  and  bribing 
his  ministers,  found  them  willing,  if 
not  very  efficient  assistants  in  yrin- 
ning  the  attention  of  their  master  to 
other  things.  But  not  even  Marl- 
borough's forethoug;ht  avail^  else- 


where to  direct  things  to  a  happy 
issue.  The  cause  of  the  house  k 
Austria  was  ruined  in  Spain  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza.  The 
tardy  movements  of  the  imperialista 
upon  Toulon,  and  the  care  which 
they  took  to  provide,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  semsh  advantages,  000" 
tributed,  with  the  premature  appesr- 
ance  of  the  combined  fleet  m  the 
coast,  to  alarm  the  French  in  Pro- 
vence; so  that,  when  operatkHii 
began,  success  had  become  impoflsi- 
ble,  and  the  attempt  was  abandooed. 
In  like  manner,  the  army  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  now  commanded  by 
the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  suffered 
a  cheque :  and  not  all  Marlborough*8 
efforts  could  force  Vendome  to  riik 
a  battle.  Wherefore,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  1707,  the  duke  returned  to 
London,  eager  still  for  a  coatinuaooe 
of  the  war,  but,  bringing  with  him  no 
better  asBuranceofsuccessthan  had  at- 
tended him  at  the  termination  of  the 
premus  campaign.  Indeed  af^ 
were  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated, as  wdl  through  the  rise  of  a 
spirit  of  cabal  and  intrigue  at  home, 
as  through  the  sui^neness  of  some, 
and  the  jealousy  of  others,  of  the 
allies  abroad.  The  Whi^  ^reie 
furious.  They  had  not  acquired  the 
influence  to  which  they  believed 
themselves  entitled,  and  were  mor- 
tified by  the  increasing  dislike  of 
the  queen,  both  to  then:  views  and 
their  persons.  They,  therefore, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  ultra-Tories;  and  inveighed 
against  the  continuance  of  a  contest 
wnich  held  out  no  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage to  England,  yet  drained  her 
of  her  resources  both  in  men  and 
money.  Nor  were  they  backward  in 
giving  effect  to  the  blovra  which  were 
beginning  to  be  struck,  from  many 
quarters,  at  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. First,  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  was  oomnarS  invidi- 
ously with  Peterburgh  s  exploits  in 
Spam ;  the  eccentric  and  vain  eari 
taking  care  to  sound  his  own  praises, 
and  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  one 
in  whose  presence  he  was,  in  ftc^ 
the  veriest  pigmy.  Next,  Admiral 
ChurdiiU  was  cluurged  with  neglect 
of  duty,  and  of  causing,  theiehy» 
immense  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin  withstood  the  storm ;  but  they 
were  shaken,  as  public  men,  to  the 
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roots;  for  fiicts  came  to  light  which  into  the  consideration  of  these  points 
rendered  a  partial  chance  of  govern-  now.  Our  narrative  has  already 
ment  inevitable,  and  mrley  and  his  conducted  us  to  the  last  of  the  Marl- 
friends  resigned.  This  was  a  severe  borough  despatches  which  has  asyet 
btow  to  ministers  who  in  their  seen  the  light ;  and  so,  without  oiler- 
Kcret  souls  were  still  Tories,  if  ingany  remarks  upon  things  already 
not  something  more.  And  though  done,  or  antidpatuig  discussions  on 
they  both  exerted  themselves,  and  which  we  may  hereafter  be  called 
idarlborou^h  especially,  to  defeat  the  upon  to  enter,  we,  for  the  present, 
projected  mvasion,  from  Dunkirk,  suspend  our  labours,  without  letting 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  taking  a  single  link  fall  in  the  chain  of 
all  things  into  account,  they  expc-  interest  whereby,  in  our  own  opi- 
lieneed  any  sincere  satisfkctionut  such  nion  at  least,  the  whole  subject  is  en. 
a  complete  triumph  of  Whig  prin-  circled, 
ciples.     However,  we  cannot  enter 


dTtte  tt  dTortitutline.* 

Though  all  around  is  dark  and  cheerless, 

And  on  high  my  star  looks  pale, 
My  heart  is  steadfast  still,  and  fearless. 

Still  my  lipe  disdain  to  wail. 

Though  all  my  early  hopes  lie  broken, 

Though  no  beacon  guide  my  way ; 
Though  Fate  deny  me  every  token 

Of  Power,  Honour,  Glory's  ray ; 

Though  learning's  lost,  and  genius  slighted ; 

Though  my  soul  has  ceased  to  soar, 
'Midst  bhickest  clouds  for  aye  benighted, 

A  wreck  in  space  that  knows  no  shore ; 

Though  Friendship's  dead,  and  «  Love  lies  bleeding," 

Laughter's  mute,  and  Joy  hath  fled ; 
Though  Time  and  Care  are  ever  breedmg 

Woes  to  hurtle  round  my  head ; — 

My  spirit  still  stands  up  undaunted, 

Still  I  on  myself  rely ; 
No  craven  thought  my  bram  e*er  haunted. 

Fate  and  Fortune  I  defy  I 


M.K. 


*  The  motto  of  tba  writer's  family. 
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THE  FORTUKATK  PAIKTER. 


It  wis  at  Madrid,  in  the  house  of 
the  minister  Oliyares,  that  the  so- 
TO^eign  of  Spain,  Philip  IV .,  first  sat 
to  Velasqnez,  the  yonng  painter  of 
SeviUe. 

The  event  was  thought  important 
enough  to  preserve  the  date  for  pos* 
terity  (August  30, 1623).  The  pic- 
ture was  on  a  large  scale ;  the  king 
was  drawn  in  armour,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  steed,  and  the  painting 
displayed  in  the  back-ground  beau- 
tiful scenery.  An  etching  by  Grova 
makes  it  well  known  to  those  who 
have  not  visited  Spain.  Velasquez 
also  painted  the  portrait  of  Gaspar 
de  Gusman,  Conde  de  Olivares, 
prime-minister  of  Spain,  mounted 
like  hb  royal  master  on  a  noble  An- 
dalusian  courser,  richly  caparisoned. 
But  Cumberland  says,  with  r^ard 
to  these  two  paintings,  "  That  there 
seems  a  labour  in  the  artist's  work, 
as  if  he  was  under  an  impression  of 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  8itt^*s, 
that  forms  a  character  of  the  sublime 
that  borders  on  bombast."  The  en- 
gravings call  to  mind  the  country  of 
Cervantes  and  of  Don  Quixote;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  give,  in  the  very  stiff- 
ness of  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
the  minister,  the  characters  of  those 
men  whom  the  painter  would  repre- 
sent. 

When  Philip's  portrait  was  termi- 
nated, the  kine  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  Olivar^  informed  Ve- 
lasquez that  in  future  the  royal  per- 
son would  be  committed  to  no  other 
pencil  but  to  his.  The  artist  had 
succeeded  to  his  wishes,  the  court 
ran^  with  apj^lause,  the  learned  in 
art  joined  in  giving  the  palm  to  Ve- 
lasquez above  his  predecessors;  the 
portrait  was  hung  up  by  royal  com- 
mand in  the  public  street  of  Madrid 
opposite  the  church  of  St.  Philip, 
the  courtiers  admired,  the  poets  made 
verses  on  the  occasion,  the  contempo- 
rary artists  pined  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  it,  and  along  with  Calderon, 
the  dramatic  poet  of  Spain,  Velas- 
quez was  informed  that  henceforth 
he  belonged  to  the  king's  familiar 
society ;  and  Philip  tried  to  forget  in 
their  conversation  his  reverses,  and 
the  loss  of  BoussHlon,  Catalonia,  and 
Portugal. 


Shortly  after  Vdaaquez  hem^  pub- 
licly admitted  to  the  frioidship  of 
his  sovereign,  Charles  I.  made  his 
celebrated  ese€q>ade  to  Madrid,  ac- 
companied by  Buckingham  and  other 
adnurers  of  art;  and  althoagfa  it  does 
not  appear  that  Charles  ever  ^ve 
Velasquez  a  sitting,  yet  the  painter 
made  a  sketch  of  him  out  huntiog 
with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

Rubens  also  came  to  Madrid  in 
1623,  and  probably  led  Velasqnez 
into  making  his  early  compositions 
"  magnificent  to  extravagance."  The 
two  painters  were  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship and  intimacy.  Rubens  painted 
during  his  visit  to  Spain  the  picture 
of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  said 
to  be  the  most  captivating  exunple 
of  extravagance  that  the  art  of  paint- 
ing can  exhibit.  This  picture  is  in 
the  same  style  of  vivid  colouring  of 
a  small  picture  in  the  Louvre,  a  fa- 
vourite of  many  artists.  It  repre- 
sents a  tournament  taking  place  by 
sunset  near  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
castle. 

Velasquez  was  but  four-and-twen<y 
when  fortune  thus  settled  his  pros- 
perous destiny  in  life.  From  the  time 
ne  became  pamter  to  the  king  w^th 
and  honours  flowed  in  upon  him. 
That  same  year  he  was  made  gentle- 
man usher  to  the  king's  chamber. 
When  inspired  by  Rubens  with  a 
desire  to  visit  Italy,  the  king  made 
no  objection  to  his  doing  so ;  add  in 
1627,  i^er  Rubens  had  made  a  se- 
cond journey  to  Madrid,  in  the  qua- 
lity of  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Brussels  to  that  of  Spain,  Velasquez 
was  sent  to  Italy,  embarking  at  Bar- 
celona, in  compamr  with  Spmola,  the 
king's  general  m  Flanders.  In  those 
days  artists  were  men  of  importance 
throughout  Europe.  All  the  wishes 
of  Velasquez  were  furthered  by  his 
sovereign,  who  magnificently  dd^y- 
ed  his  expenses.  At  Venice  he  was 
lodged  in  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
palace,  and  wherever  he  went  the 
ambassador's  servants  had  orders 
to  accompany  him.  At  Rome  he 
resided  m  the  Vatican,  and  had 
free  access  to  the  works  of  Riq>hael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  His  incessant 
application  having  injured  his  health, 
the  Florentine   ambassador  offered 
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huB  ft  home  in  bn  palMe  In  the  airy 
part  of  Rome,  on  the  Monte  Cayallo, 
and  thither  Velaaqnes  remoTed  to 
eoatimie  hifl  Btndks. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  absence 
had  not  impaired  his  fevonr  with 
the  king,  he  gave  hun  a  paintiBff- 
room  in  the  palace,  of  which  PhiiTp 
kept  a  prirate  key,  resorting  to  Ve- 
faM|nes  9  stndio  as  Charles  V.  had 
done  to  Titian,  and  Philip  IT.  to 
Sanchez  Coello. 

Li  1643  the  prime-minister  Oliva- 
ry was  disgraced  and  banished  to  his 
estate  and  town  of  Toro.  He  lived 
but  two  years  after  this  event ;  but 
the  diflffirace  of  his  patron  did  not 
aflfect  the  fevour  of  Velasquez  at 
court,  who  never  deserted  his  bene- 
factor, but  Anequently  visited  him  in 
aicknesB  and  eme.  The  king  knew 
of  this  attachment,  and  su&red  it 
without  interference,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  raised  the  artist  in  the  king's 
opinion,  for  that  year  he  conferred  on 
hun  "  the  golden  key**  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  Spanish  court  to  Sara- 
gossa. 

Neither  the  rdffu  of  Philip  IV.  nor 
bis  domestic  life  was  prosperous. 
The  King  of  Spain  lost  in  one  year 
his  first  wife  Isabel  of  Bourbon  (th^ 
sister  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of 
England) ;  his  only  son,  a  very  pro- 
misrag  youth  ;  and  his  sista:,  the  im- 
press of  Austria,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  He  was  at  the  same 
tnne  weighed  down  with  misfortunes 
and  reverses  in  public  affairs.  The 
grsndcur  of  France  had  always  con- 
Bsted  in  the  abasement  of  Spain,  and 
all  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Ma- 
arin  had  tended  to  the  lowering  of 
that  kingdom.  Philip,  on  receiving 
his  misfortunes  from  France,  had 
never  forgotten  how  tenderly  he 
loved  his  sister,  the  Queen  Iwgent 
Ame  of  Austria,  and  at  each  vic- 
tory of  the  French  arms  over  Spain, 
Bbe  had  to  rqoice  at  the  defeat  of  a 
hmther  whom  she  had  never  ceased 
to  love.  Madame  de  Motceville  says 
in  her  memoirs  of  that  qoeen  that 
the  King  of  SnaiUf  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her,  laments  that  in  thne 
of  wir  he  hears  of  her  but  throuffh 
the  medium  of  the  merchants  of  his 
tiogdom,  and  he  adds,  with  a  gran- 


deur truly  Spanish,  "  Porque  bien 
podemos  dandonos  battalias  oomo 
reyes,  corres  ponder  como  herma- 
nosP  —  Cannot  we,  in  givine  battle 
like  kings,  love  ea<^  other  l&e  bro- 
thers ?" 

Yet  these  two  sovereigns  were  what 
in  more  modem  days  are  cfJled  de- 
spotic princes.  Posterity  may  see 
that  they  were  led  by  their  ministers, 
governed  by  the  intriguing  influence 
of  favourites,  who  led  that  minister^ 
and  thus  ruled  by  the  ambition  of 
individuals,  and  forced  to  bend  to 
what  is  now  termed  the  exigency  of 
the  times  I 

Such  has  generally  been  the  fete 
of  kings ! 

"  Bound  by  court  constraiat  to  slavery, 
Id  the  midst  of  pomp  and  bravery ; 

Living — yet  from  life  apart, 
Sits  the  King,  an  idol  tow  ring 
On  Iiis  tbrooe  of  state,  and  low*ring 

In  loneliness  of  heart,'** 

But,  in  all  his  misfortunes,  art  and 
artists  were  never  banished  from  the 
mind  of  Philip,  for  in  1648  he  agahi 
sent  Velasquez  to  Italy  with  a  com- 
mission to  buy  pictures  and  make 
collections  of  rare  antiquities.  The 
painter  remained  some  time  at  Ge- 
noa, and  afterwards  went  to  Parma 
and  Mantua.  After  visiting  Rome 
and  Pope  Innocent  X.  who  sat  to  him 
for  the  portrait  that  was  lately  in  Lord 
Bute^s  collection  at  Luton  Park,  Ve- 
lasquez returned  to  Spain,  bearing 
with  him  in  safety  his  cargo  of  sta- 
tues and  pictures.  In  his  absence, 
the  king  had  married  a  young  Aus- 
trian archduchess;  but  a  change  of 
characters  and  of  persons  at  the 
court  of  Sptdn  made  no  change  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  fortunate 
painter. 

In  1659,  Philip  gave  him  the  or- 
der of  St.  Jago.  When  the  Marquis 
Tabara  was  ordered  to  examine  the 
proofs  of  pedigree  necessary  for  re- 
ceiving that  order,  the  king  set  all 
inquiry  aside,  saying,  "  Give  him  the 
order,  for  I  know  his  noble  birth, 
and  the  right  that  he  has  to  itf 
thus  at  once  making  all  scrutiny 
useless. 

Velasquez  was  invested  with  great 
pomp,  on  a  royal  birth-day,  by  the 


'  *  These  versei  weie  written  by  a  kmg,  and  by  a  prosperous  king,*^ Louis,  king 
oCBtTiria. 
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Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia ;  and,  after- 
wards, the  functionfl  of  an  office 
given  to  him,  that  of  apostator  major, 
beg^  to  draw  his  time  and  attention 
from  painting  to  the  duties  of  a 
courtier. 

He  was  now  full  of  fame  and 
years,  and  one  day  an  eycnt  hap- 
pened in  his  studio  that  might  make 
a  pretty  picture  in  "  Scenes  of  the 
Lives  of  rainters."  Velasquez  had 
a  black  slave,  a  servant  in  his 
painting-room,  called  Juan  de  Pare- 
ja,  the  child  of  slaves,  of  whom 
there  were  numbers  in  Velasquez's 
native  town  of  Seville. 

The  child  was  educated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  panUit^'room,  and  saw  daUy 
some  secret  in  the  art  practised  be- 
fore  his  eyes.  His  busmess  was  to 
grind  the  colours,  to  strain  and  pre- 
pare the  canvass,  to  dean  the  brusnes, 
and  to  get  rcEuiy  the  pallet, — in  all 
of  which  he  acquittea  himself  per- 
fecUv. 

The  child  grew  up,  and  accom- 
panied Velasquez  in  both  his  visits 
to  Italy.  One  day  at  Rome,  he  sent 
his  slave  to  his  artist  friends,  carry- 
ing alonff  with  him  his  own  portrait, 
painted  by  Velasquez,  which  was  so 
admired,  that,  on  seeing  it,  Velasquez 
was  admitted,  without  further  proof, 
to  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Rome. 

Par^ja  had  long  felt  the  ambition 
of  a  painter,  but  what  could  a  poor 
slave  do?  His  master  thought,  as 
did  {he  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  libe- 
ral arts  should  never  be  exercised  but 
by  freemen,  and  he  had  forbidden 
Pareia  all  study  but  what  came  un- 
der the  employments  of  the  studio. 

Pareja,  carried  away  by  his  pas- 
sion for  painting,  pursued  his  studies 
during  the  niffnt,  and  in  the  day 
time  looked  at  his  master^s  work,  and 
heard  his  remarks  and  advice  to  his 
pupils.  Thus  did  the  poor  slave  be- 
come in  secret  a  painter,  and  after 
his  second  return  from  Italy,  when 
he  was  forty-five  years  old,  he 
thought  himself  sufficiently  expert 
in  the  art  to  procure  forgiveness  from 
his  master  for  having  secretly  prac- 
tised it  during  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  and  having  pursued  his  voca- 
tion and  calling  with  a  passion  and  , 
energy  unexampled.  He  hoped  that, 
Serhaps,  now  he  might  be  pardoned 
nis  hard  work  and  sleepless  nights. 

Pareia  thought  of  an  ingenious 
way  of  making  known  his  secret. 


The  kmg,  in  the  habit  of  passii^ 
much  time  in  the  painting-room,  had 
a  pleasure  in  turning  Uie  pictures 
round  that  were  placed  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall.  Pareja  finished  a 
painting  of  small  dimensions  and 
placed  it  among  those  of  Velasquez's 
painting.  When  the  king  came  to 
visit  the  studio,  he  ordered  all  the 
sketches  placed  against  the  wall  to 
be  turned  round  and  shewn  to  him. 
On  Pareja's  presenting  his  own 
performance,  Philip  inquired  what 
this  beautiful  picture  was  that  he  bad 
never  seen  the  commencement  oL 
The  slave  then,  falling  on  his  knees 
before  the  king,  told  his  story,  and 
entreated  Philip  to  intercede  for  him 
with  his  master.  Upon  which  ^e 
king  turned  to  Velasquez  and  said,— 

^*  There  is  but  one  answer  to  make 
to  this,  that  the  man  who  possess  s 
such  a  talent  must  no  longer  be  a 
slave." 

Velasquez  raised  Pareja,  promised 
him  his  liberty,  which  was  granted 
to  him  by  an  act  of  enfranchisement ; 
and,  from  that  day,  Pareja  took  his 
place  amongst  Velasquez's  friends  aod 
pupils. 

In  all  ways  Pareja  shewed  himself 
worthy  of  his  master,  both  by  his 
eminent  talents,  as  well  as  by  hb 
humble  and  grateful  diroosition ;  be 
served  Velasquez  when  free  the  same 
as  when  he  was  a  slave ;  and,  after 
his  death,  he  served  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  a  Spanish  ptunter,  Mazo- 
Martinez,  with  whom  Pareja  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  1670.  Pa- 
reja sometimes  introduced  his  own 
Eortrait  into  his  paintings  with  great 
umility,  being  that  of  a  mulatto, 
with  thick  lips  and  woolly  hair.  His 
whole  story  is  a  triumph  over  cir- 
cumstances by  the  united  efforts  of 
talents  and  perseverance. 

At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1660,  the  French  and  Spanish  courts 
assembled  in  the  Isle  des  Faisans,  on 
the  river  dose  to  the  town  of  Irun, 
where  Louis  XFV.  was  married  to  1^ 
cousin,  the  Infimta  Marie  Th^rese,  in 
the  presence  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  persoos 
of  both  nations. 

Le  Brun  has  painted  pictures  of 
the  interview  between  t&  Spani^ 
and  French  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of 
the  marriage  ceremony.  These  j^o- 
tures  are  now  in  the  V errailles  GA" 
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leiy.  Velasquez  was  for  months  oc- 
cupied 00  the  spot,  in  his  office  of 
apostator-major ;  he  had  the  fitting- 
up  of  the  houses,  and  the  decoration 
or  the  apartments  for  the  meetiiuf 
and  ceremonials  of  the  courts  of  both 
natioiis. 

After  the  oondnsion  of  the  peace 
tod  the  marriage,  Velasquez  re- 
turned to  his  family,  harassed  with 
fatigQe  and  anxious  for  rest.  lie 
was  then  at  the  height  of  his  pro- 
iessioo  as  an  artist,  and  equally  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
&Toar  at  court  He  was  met  at 
home  by  melancholy  faces,  for  his 
death  was  predicted  to  his  household 
and  friends;  and  shortly  after  his 
return  he  was  taken  ill. 

The  kinff  sent  all  the  leading  phy- 
siciaDs  at  Madrid  to  his  assistance, 
who  probably  accelerated  his  death, 
and  also  a  spiritual  confessor  in  the 
person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre, 
patriarch  of  the  Indies. 

Velasquez  died  in  August  1660: 
bis  death  depriyed  t)ie  king  of  a  re- 
MMiree  and  mtereat  that  could  never 
be  filled  up.  The  loss  of  Velasquez 
was  to  Phuip  irreparable.  The  kinff 
did  not  conceal  nis  grief^  and  paid 
the  greatest  honour  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  sabjeet  in  Spain,  in  ordering  the 
most  sumptuous  funeral,  attendea  by 
an  the  persons  belonging  to  the 
coort,  ana  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  Church  of  San  Juan. 

Velasquez,  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  indolent  court,  had  never 
changed  his  halnts  of  life.  Ue  was 
diitinguished  for  his  love  of  employ- 
ment, and  for  his  austere  morals; 


his  character  united  qualities  rarelv 
met  with — practical  good  sense,  with 
universal  genius.  However,  two  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century  can  claim  this  apparent  dis- 
cordancy ;  for  Velasquez's  friend  and 
contemporary,  Rubens,  also  possessed 
these  qualities ;  and  fVom  those  rare 
gifts  of  genius,  sense,  and  temper 
united,  followed  a  universal  success 
in  life,  to  be  found  only  where  judg- 
ment and  genius  go  together. 

Velasquez  painted,  and  with  eaual 
success,  sacrea  and  mytholo^cal  his- 
tory, flowers,  fruit,  animals,  interiors, 
portraits  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, historical,  landscapte,  hunting 
scenes,  and  architectural  views.  One 
of  his  most  famous  pictures  is  that  of 
the  royal  family,  into  which  he  has 
introduced  his  own  portrait  while  in 
the  act  of  painting  the  Infanta  of 
Spain. 

When  the  picture  was  finished  he 
presented  it,  as  was  his  custom,  to 
the  king,  inquiring  whether  he  was 
satisfied  with  it,  or  what  more  it 
required.  Philip  answered,  "  One 
thing  more  ;**  and,  taking  the  brush 
out  of  the  hand  of  Velasquez,  the 
king  painted  the  cross  of  St.  Ja^o  on 
the  dress  of  the  portrait  of  the  pamter. 
This  cross  remains  as  painted  by  the 
kins. 

Velasquez*s  works  in  Endand  are 
numerous  at  Windsor ;  in  the  collec- 
tions at  Castle  Howard,  Longford 
Castle,  and  at  Lord  NorthwicPs  at 
Cheltenham ;  in  Loudon  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's,  at  Lansdowne  House, 
at  Lord  Francis  £gerton*s,  and  at 
Grosvenor  House. 
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LADT  HESTER  STANHOPE.* 


A  wosK  m  three  ydnmes,  of  the  pre* 
teribed  bulk  per  yohune,  aooorahig 
to  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  circukting 
fibrarj,  tiiited  to  all  stomachs,  and  to 
most  tastes;  and  accommodated  to 
the  ease  of  adrertisement  upon  that 
hibliopolical  role  of  three  which  de- 
monstrates that  the  mystic  number 
is  as  dieaply  recommended  to  the 
pnblic  notice  as  the  mere  unit,  or  the 
same  duplicated,  has  recently  been 
issued  from  the  press.  If  it  were  not 
lor  the  considerations  we  have  just 
described,  as  answered,  and  the  con- 
ditions complied  with,  which  cer- 
tainly suit  tne  purposes  of  the  fash- 
ionable publisher,  —  the  dealer  in 
liffht  wares  of  literature  for  those 
who  seek  in  reading  only  to  be 
amused,  or  rescued  mm  the  weari- 
someness  of  absolute  idleness — and, 
perhaps,  bring  some  little  advantage 
to  the  author  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional remuneration  for  his  labour, 
we  should  decidedly  say,  that  the 
work  ought  to  have  been  compressed 
into  a  much  smaller  compass,  and 
given  to  the  world  in  a  single  vol- 
ume, which  would  afford  ample 
space  for  fdl  that  is  really  good  and 
interesting  in  it.  So,  would  those 
who  read  to  mark,  learn,  and  remem- 
ber— winning  themes  for  trains  of 
thought,  and  collecting  points  of  evi- 
dence to  assist  in  proving  or  disprov- 
ing some  proposition  long  entertained 
in  their  minus,  respecting  some  great 
man,  or  critical  event,  or  dubious 
passage  in  state-craft  or  general  his- 
tory,— have  been  much  ef^ed  in  their 
reading.  But  of  such  as  these,  your 
fashionable  publisher,  of  course,  takes 
no  heed,  and  very  properly.  They 
are  not  his  patrons  or  patronesses ; 
and  he  accormngly  regards  them  with 
much  less  respect  than  a  lord*8  gen- 
tleman or  a  lady's  maid, — almost,  by 
the  way,  the  omy  maids  and  gentle- 
men we  have,  according  to  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  left  to  us  in  certain 
classes  of  society  nowadays.  And 
we  have  no  right  whatever  to  com- 
plain of  this,  while,  however,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  rcpme,  that  any 


Hung  looking  Ifte  serious  lAomifiky, 
or  memoir,  or  snatch  of  real  imofy 
of  individuals,  or  a  period  of  the  set 
in  which  theyfived,dioiildbehra|^ 
into  the  ssme  category,  nd  sabjem 
to  the  ssme  course  and  eondiaMK  of 
publication,  and  the  same  previoaB 
puffing  out,  and  bediaening,  and  fig^ 
ing  up,— as  those  wrelched,  trastiy, 
stupid  novels  and  romanees,  that  are 
continually  issuing  tram  the  pren, 
like  a  stream  of  water  fipom  the  SBont 
of  a  pump,  or  rather  the  eocE  ef 
a  cistern,  and  fidling  in  like  umb* 
ner,  after  a  small  splsfih,  duil  and  ni- 
animate  into  a  trough,  wboe  thqr 
go  to  waste,  and  are  forgotten.  Let 
us  try  to  make  this  a  little  more  pkni 
by  an  appeal  to  the  mere  senses  of  ^ 
reader,  with  the  iSatteringness  of  8ii|- 
gestion,  so  that  he  may  fiuiey  he  b 
thinking.  See  then,  reader,  the  muse 
that  presides  over  history,  even  to 
the  last  and  most  fionimr  of  id 
phases,  is  a  iiasxg  statuesque,  naksd, 
save  the  appropriate  drapery,  whde 
the  presiding  divinity  of  your  ftsh- 
ionable  school  of  publication  is  a  poor 
harridan,  wrinkled,  and  I^rt,  nti 
grey,  ronnded  out  in  outune,  witk 
all  the  adventitious  aid  of  art,  hj 
padding  in  the  forehand  and  buitk, 
as  we  believe  it  is  called,  in  the 
hind  quarter,  until  it  is  nnde  into 
a  thing  of  deceit  to  the  inoompeteot 
gazer,  who  is  either  not  aware  of,  or 
cannot  apply  the  inquiatkm  with  re- 
spect to  the  Thibtt  Foikts,  of  whish 
the  monks, — the  sly  rogues,— and 
smuggling  dealers  in  superfine  fe- 
male commodities,  were  well  aware, 
as  one  of  their  chaste  lucubiatioiis 
thereon  deftly  tells : — 

"  Trigeota  Lkc  babeat  qas  volt  fonnota 

vocari 
Fsmint :  sic  Heleaam  fama  fuisse  refwt ; 
Alba  tria  ei  tolidem  nigra,  et  trta  rnbri 

pueUa; 
Tras    habeat  longas,    tres   ^totidflaiqiie 

braves ; 
Tres  crassas,  totidem  gradies,  tria  fdiota 

tot  ampla, 
Sint  ibidem    huic  forme,  tiot  qooqas 

par?a  tria." 


.  *  Memoirs  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  related  by  Herself  in  Converatuon 
with  her  Physician,  comprising  her  Opinions  and  Anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most 
Remarkable  Persons  of.  her  time,  3  vols.  Henry  Colbum,  Great  Marlboroogh 
Street,  London,  1845. 
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Bat,  as  Angofltos  b^ed  to  say, 
""ContenH  wmi$  hoc  Catoner  Let 
OS  be  sBtiriied  witb  tbe  book,  snch  as 
nv  Imye  it ;  and  let  ns  at  aoce  oIh 
Krre,  It  treats  of  strange  things  and 
qneer  people. 

Hundreds  erf  trardlera,  each  after 
Ids  own  faduon  and  fancy,  from 
Lamartine  downwards,  haye  told  us 
cifiter  of  the  wild  Wb  and  startBag 
eccentricities  of  the  heroine  of  these 
Tohnnes,  and  most  of  these  had  been 
somehow  heard  of ;  bnt  her  historian 
WW  hitherto  tmknown  ;  and,  cer- 
timl^,  he  is  not  one  of  the  least 
!traiige  dmracters  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  encounter  in  life,  or  the  "  pic* 
tared  pages  **  which  describe  it. 
hi  Knne  respects,  we  now  learn, 
he  was  not  nnlike  the  dirine  Odys- 
seus. He  was  a  mat  wanderer  on 
sea  and  land ;  and,  as  we  shall  haye 
abundant  opportunity  of  seeing  by 
and  by,  a  **  ranch  endorhig*"  man, 
trea  lie  the  Gr^ek ;  bnt,  poor  fel- 
low !  be  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
tbe  mbtiety  of  the  son  of  Laertes ; 
ud,  thongn  he  saw  the  cities  of 
many  men,  and,  of  course,  the 
ineD  themsdres  ajid  their  manners, 
it  eonM  not  be  fairly  and  tmly 
tdded  of  him,  »mi  fin  f 7f«.  For  the 
rest,  too,  he  carried  his  Penelope 
about  with  him,  and  so  difRered  with 
Ulyises,  as  also  in  the  circumstance 
of  not  bemff  a  gentieman  d  hormes 
firttmet,  either  with  personages  di- 
vine amongst  goddesses,  or  diyine 
ttwngst  women.  Whether  it  be 
from  Circe,  or  the  gentler  Calypso, 
our  friend  Ulysses  had  yalne  for  his 
icmtude,  and  of  that  order  which 
few  men  in  those  degenerate  days  of 
constancy  would  so  underrate,  as  to 
render  themsdyes  liable  to  the  re- 
proach of  old  Cicero,  "e^  vetidam 
*nttm  pratnUt  immortaliUUi.*'  But  Dr. 

M seems  to  haye  had  little  more 

from  the  august  and  prophetic  per- 
sonaffc  he  senred  than  what  the 
nndshiwnen  style  monk^'s  allow- 
Mice,  which,  we  belieye,  is  interpreted 
^  consist  of  more  kicks  than  half- 
pence. The  doctor  never,  indeed, 
?«tmctly  tells  us  that  the  Sytpafc*«rf 
^  hhn,  a  la  Lady  Barrymore  of 
police-office  renown,  as  her  ladyship, 
"i«t  is,  the  Lady  Hester,  was  wont 
te  do  to  her  sUy^  and  other  ser- 
'tote;  it  is  scarcely  possible,  how- 
^^1  to  read  ^e  work   without 


coming  to  the  conclusion,  thai  the 
unfortunate  medieal  adviser  did  oc- 
casionally get  roughly  handled.  He 
does  tell  us  plainly  and  candidly, 
that,  per8<mally  and  {Nrofesskmally, 
he  was  subjected  constantly  to  sting- 
ing insults — to  insults  such  as  no 
man  with  a  s^k  of  spirit  wouM 
submit,  unless,  mdeed,  he  were  actu- 
ally under  the  influence  of  some 
numbing  spell ;  and  under  such  in- 
fluence, we  admit,  the  poor  physician 
appears  to  have  been  in  no  smaD  de- 
cree, albeit  no  actual  bdiever  in 
Lady  Hester's  magical  powers;  but 
then  there  was  Xm  potent  spell  of 
a  strong  though  alienated  intellect, 
over  a  very  weak  one.  There  are 
two  strange  things  to  be  remarked 
with  respect  to  the  relations  between 
the  pair  *  first,  that  the  doctor,  after 
having  been  once  emancipated  from 
her  ladyship^s  capricious  and  petty 
tvramttf, — the  more  intolerable  fh>m 
the  depths  to  whieh  it  descended,  and 
the  details  into  whieh  it  had  the 
meanness  to  enter, — should  have  ever 
sufRnred  Mnvelf  to  be  lured  badk 
within  her  power.  The  second  is, 
why,  unless  it  be  from  an  utter  sense 
of  Hmeliness,  she  should  have  desired 
his  return  ;  certainly  it  was  not  ftrom 
the  benefit  she  expected  to  derive 
from  his  professional  services,  for 
she  seems  never  to  have  followed 
his  advice,  but,  <m  the  contrary, 
always  to  have  been  quacking  her- 
self in  the  wildest  manner.  Nor 
decidedly  was  it  from  any  admiration 
she  entertained  of  his  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements,  for  he  has 
a  hundred  times  written  himself 
down  an  ass  in  these  volumes,  on  her 
ladyship^s  most  unequivocal  autho- 
rity. Kor  was  it  from  any  abstract 
reg;ard  or  respect  for  his  profession, 
w^h  the  ancients,  in  the  most  re- 
mote times,  held,  and  all  nations  not 
yet  convemtianaiuedj  and  made  false, 
frivdous,  and  fantastic,  by  extreme 
civilisation,  hold,  to  be  the  noblest, 
as  it  is  the  most  useftil  and  bene- 
flcent,  of  all  avocations  to  which  the 
human  intellect  can  at  once,  prac- 
tically and  philosophically,  be  ap- 
plied. But  Moliere  never  pretended 
to  look  upon  the  medical  profession 
with  greater  contempt,  nor  did  he 
ever  vent  that  contempt  in  coarser  or 
less  decent  language,  than  Lady  Hes- 
ter SUmhope.    Moliere  has  a  medi- 
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cal  pnethkmer  turned  out  of  0(Mn- 
pany  very  summarily,  as  one  qm 
tCaoaa  pas  accautumS  h  parler  d  dee 
visages.  Lady  Hester  constantly 
speiuu  of  and  alludes  to  physicians, 
as  though  they  were  mere  inspectors 
of  excrement  imd  nothing  more.  She 
says,  in  one  case,  that  she  at  once 
detected  Addin^ton's  original  ^t>- 
fession,  by  his  downward,  sweepiiu^ 
glance  on  entering  a  room,  as  though 
his  eye  had  been  seeking  for  t£tt 
utensil,  the  which,  or  its  contents, 
she  styles  ^la  grtmde  affaire;**  and 
constantly  and  gleesomeiy,  as  it  were, 
repeats  tne  expression  to  her  doctor. 
But  we  will  give  a  specimen  of  the 
atrocious,  if  it  were  not  the  insane, 
impudence  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  lecture  this  poor  adherent  of  hers 
upon  the  degraded  nature  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  management  which  she 
lays  it  down  as  necessary  for  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  to  observe  to- 
wards some  rich  parvenu,  or  paltry 
red-tape  tier,  or  tenth  transmitter  of 
a  foolish  ffioe,  or  young  Jezebel,  or 
old  demirep,  are  really  amusing  in 
their  extravagance ;  aixl,  in  thus  de- 
scribing the  parties,  most  commonly 
the  patients  of  fashionable  physicians, 
we  only  adopt  her  own  nervous  lan- 
guage.   She  says,— 


'* '  As  for  tutors,  and  doctors,  and  sucli 
people,  if,  nowadays,  my  lords  and  my 
ladies  walk  arm.io>arm  with  tbem,  tbey 
did  not  do  so  io  my  time.  I  recollect  an 
old  dowager,  to  whom  I  used  aometimes 
to  be  sent  to  spend  the  momiog.  She 
was  left  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  fine 
house  for  the  time  being,  and  used  to 
invite  the  boys  and  girls  of  my  age,  with 
their  tutors  and  goyeniesaes,  to  come  ar.d 
see  hen  '  How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Macken- 
zie 1  Lord  John,  I  see,  is  all  the  better 
for  bis  medicine.  The  duchess  is  happy 
in  having  found  a  man  of  auch  excellent 
talents,  which  are  almost  too  great  to  be 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  one  family*' 
'Such  is  the  nature  of  our  compact,  my 
lady  ;  nor  could  I  on  any  account  violate 
the  regulations  which  so  eood  a  family 
has  imposed  upon  me.'  '  It's  very  cold, 
Dr.  Mackenzie !  I  think  1  increosed  my 
rheumatic  pains  at  the  Opera  on  Saturday 
nighr.'  *  Did  you  ever  try  Dover's  pow- 
ders, my  lady  f '  He  does  not,  you  see, 
tell  her  to  use  Dover's  powders ;  he  only 
saye, «  Did  you  ever  try  them  1  *  •  Lord 
JobD..Lord  John,  you  must  take  care 
and  not  eat  too  much  of  that  strawberry 
pveservs!"* 


We  dare  say  the  scene  is  from  the 
life.    There  have  been,  and  there 
arc,  no  doubt,  such  crawling  crea- 
tures as  this  Dr.  Mackenzie,  attached, 
as  a  sort  of  uf^  servant,  to  wealthy 
families,  and,  m  thdr  own  base,  sub- 
servient persons,  a  dia^^raoe  to  their 
profession  and  to  then:  humanity; 
but  &r  different  in  self-respect  and 
r^;ard    for   their   high  station,   as 
h^ers  of  human  kind,  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  good  upon  earth,  are,  and 
in  all  times  have  been,  the  enlight- 
ened leaders  of  that  jurofesnon.  Sure- 
ly, if  there  be  a  b^ng  in  the  world 
in  whose  eyes  the  wectation  and 
assumption,  upon  the  part  of  any  one 
class  or  caste  of  mortals  of  congenital 
or  conventional  superiority  over  an- 
other  class  or  caste,  must  appear 
pitiable  and  contemptibly  ridicuious, 
It  must  be  the  physician.    He  knows 
the  stuff  of  which  all  alike  are  made, 
and  the  conditicms  of  existence,  the 
loathsome  fulfilment  of  which  made 
ffodlike  Alexander  feel  the  weight  of 
his  mortalitv.    lie  is*  not  to  be  led 
astray,  even  by  a  momentary  iUnsion, 
with  respect  to  the  creatures  of  dapr 
before  him,  be  the  mould  what  it 
may  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
cast.    He  looks  upoA  your  super- 
finest  fine  lady  with  the  searching 
eye  of  the  physiologist,  to  whom  the 
whole  structure  and  machinery  lie 
bsre,  and  to  whom   multitudmous 
signs,  unknown  to   the   unlearned 
gazer,  tell  their  fall  story  of  weak- 
ness, of  illness  or  disarrangement,  of 
frailty,   of  excess ;   and  he  looks, 
withal,  with  the  gentle  toleration  of 
the  philosopher,  who  yet  admires  the 
wonderAil    work   he   conten^lates, 
though  acquainted,  perhaps,  with  all 
the  essential  secrets  of  the  mysterious 
construction,  except  one,  and  that  the 
primal  one.    And  all  this  toleration 
IS  necessary  to  prevent  a  benign  phi- 
losopher from  souring  into  a  cynic. 
It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  a 
depth  of  ridicule  and  contempt  be 
must  r^;ard  the  affectation  and  as- 
sumption to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Let  us,  however,  get  on  with  Lady 
He8ter*s  «c69ia.    The  tutor  now  oomei 
upon  the  boards,  perhaps  an  embiyo 
bishop :  — 

" 'How  do  you  do.  Mr.  K 1    Ho* 

do  you  do,  Lord  Henry?    I  hope  tiis 
marchioness  is  well!     She  looked  di« 
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riaelj  last  ii%ht.      Did  joq  mo  ber 

wbeo  Bhe  was  dretaed,   Mr.  K V 

*  You  will  pardon  me.  my  lady/  antwera 
tha  titor,  *  I  did  indeed  see  her,  but  it 
would  be  preaomptuoua  in  me  to  apeak 
of  aocb  matters.  I  happened  to  take  her 
a  Biap '  (mind,  doctor,  he  does  not  aay  a 
■ap  of  what),  'and  oertainly  I  did  cast 
■7  eyes  on  her  drees,  which  was,  no 
(ioobt,  in  the  best  taate,  as  eTcry  thing 
tko  OMrobionesB  does  it.'  Obser?e,  here 
is  no  mention  of  her  looks  and  person. 
Doctors  and  tutors  nerer  presumed  for- 
nerly  to  talk  about  the  oomplexioo,  and 
ikin,  and  beaatj  of  those  in  whose  fami- 
lies they  lived  or  found  practice.  Why, 
karen't  I  told  you  orer  and  over  again, 

kow  Dr.  W lost  his  practice,  from 

kafiog  said  that  a  patient  of  his,  who 
Aied,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
coRisas  he  had  erer  seen,  and  that  he 
kad  stood  contemplating  her  for  a  Quarter 
of  an  boor.  She  was  a  person  of  rank, 
ud  it  ruined  him.  Eren  his  son,  who 
was  a  doctor  too,  and  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  never  could  get  on  afterwards. 

" '  I  have  known  many  apothecaries 
deverer  than  docto^-s  themselves.  There 
vas  Chilvers,  and  Hewson,  and  ha]f*a. 
dozen  names  which  I  forget;  and  there 
^  an  anothecary  at  Bath  that  Mr. 
Hit  thought  more  of  than  his  physician. 

•  •  •Do  you  think,'  continued 
^t '  that  the  first  physician  in  London 
tt  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  my  .lords 
^  prescribes  for  t  lie  prescribes,  takes 
lus  guinea,  and  is  off;  or,  if  he  is  asked  to 
^  down  a  little,it  is  only  to  pick  his  brains 
3^t  whether  somebody  is  likely  to 
^  or  not.  But  I  am  not,  and  never 
*«>  ao  mean:  I  always  liked  people 
■^K)«ld  know  their  relative  situations. 
Ak !  Dr.  Turton,  or  some  such  man  ss 
t^  would  be,  perhsps,  asked  now  and 
^  to  dinner,  or  to  take  a  walk  round 
the  grounds.  A  doctor's  business  is  to 
«nmine  the  granda  affttiret,  talk  to  the 
avrse,  and  aee  that  his  blister  has  been  well 
dressed,  and  not  to  talk  politics,  say 
*^h  a  woman  is  handsome,  and  chatter 
^boQt  what  does  not  concern  him/  *' 

Sttdi,  then,  is  the  estimation  in 


which  this  craxed  old  woman  held 
^  doctors,  tutors,  and  suchlike  peo- 
ple.** It  was  different  with  the  old 
sovereigns,  and  princes,  and  aristo- 
cracy of  England,  as  one  may  plea- 
singly satbfy  themselves  in  Itoeer 
Ascnam*s  Schoolmaster.  But  this 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had,  it  ap- 
pears, a  heap  of  the  most  prepos- 
terous pride  in  the  world,  ^le  was 
the  daughter  of  Charlra  earl  Stan- 
hope, by  his  first  wife,  Hester, 
sister  of  William  Pitt,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  Her 
father  certainly  hstboured  to  no  in- 
considerable extent  under  a  miti- 
gated species  of  mental  alienation,* 
which  was  transmited  to  her  in  full 
fbrce,  and  with  it  all  the  extravagant 
and  the  most  unamiable  passions  and 
feelings  of  her  grandfather,  Lord 
Chatham. 

Physically,  she  was  a  virago ;  in- 
tellectually, a  gladiator,  and  one  ut- 
terly reckless  of  the  sufiTering  she 
caused.  Her  strongest  passion  was 
the  love  of  sway  and  the  exercise  of 
tyranny.  Mentally,  she  had  no  at- 
tribute of  her  sex,  saving  the  most 
inordinate  vanity,  as  to  her  personal 
appearance  and  ranh.  In  low  life, 
sne  would  have  been  designated  by 
her  compeers  "  a  strapping  wo- 
man.** As  it  was  the  doctor  says  of 
her, — 

**  ller  figure  was  tall  fl  think  not  far 
from  six  feet),  rather  largely  proportioned, 
and  was  once  very  plump,  as  I  have  heard 
her  say.  ller  mien  wus  majestic;  her 
address  eminently  graceful ;  iu  her  con- 
versation, when  ahe  pleased,  ahe  was 
enchanting ;  when  ahe  meant  it,  dig- 
nified; at  all  times  eloquent.  She 
was  excellent  at  mimicry,  and  uppn  all 
ranks  of  life.  She  had  more  wit  and  re- 
partee than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  wo- 
men. Uer  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  most  profound ;  and  she  could  turn 


*  He  was,  in  safi*  theory,  a  furious  Republican.  The  doctor  relates,  '*  In  accor. 
dance  with  Ins  repnblican  principles.  Lord  Stanhope  caused  his  armorial  bearings 
|o  be  defiiced  fsom  his  plate,  carnages,  &c.  Nothing  was  spared  but  the  iron  gate 
Wore  the  entrance  to  the  houae.  Even  the  tapestry  given  to  the  great  Lord  Stan- 
^»  by  the  King  of  Spain,  with  which  one  of  the  rooms  of  Cheveniug  was  ornamented, 
be  caused  to  be  taken  down  and  put  into  a  corner,  calling  it  damned  aristocralical. 
He  hkewise  sold  all  tha  Spanish  plate,  which  Lady  Hester  aaid  weighed  (if  I  recollect 
ngbtly)  aiz  hundred  weight."  liere  was  a  chivalrous  way  for  a  regenerator  of  tbe 
H^  ts  dtapla^  his  republican  principles !  Elsewhere  his  daughter  says  of  him, 
**  He  slept  witli  twelve  blankeison  his  bed,  no  nightcap,  and  the  window  open.  How 
yoa  would  have  laughed  if  you  saw  him.  He  used  to  get  out  of  bed  and  put  on  a 
ibia  dreaaiog-gown,  with  a  pair  of  silk  breeches  that  he  had  worn  overnight  with 
(itppera,  and  no  stockings ;  and  then  he  would  sit  in  a  part  of  tlie  room  that  ImkI  no 
Cirpet,  and  take  his  tea  with  a  bit  of  brown  brea4.'* 
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tk«t  knowlad^a  to  tooMnt  to  iti  ataMct 
ezteat  and  in  the  minutfMt  UiflM.  S)m 
i««s  coungeouf,  moraUr  and  physioallj 
so»  undaunted  and  proud  as  Ludrer." 

"  8he  never  read  m  any  book  more 
than  a  few  pages,  and  (here  were  few 
works  that  she  prdsed  wlien  she  looked 
them  oTer.  History  riie  despised,  eon* 
sidering  it  aH  a  £uve ;  because  she  Mid 
she  had  seen  so  many  htstories  of  bar 
tkne  wbioh  she  found  to  be  lies  Irom 
beginning  to  end,  (hat  abe  oould  not  be- 
lieve in  one.  She  had  afTea(  £BKuli^  of 
expression,  and  en  some  occasions  intro- 
duced old  proverbs  with  wonderful  ap- 
positenass. 

llie  fact  is  the  had  a  legaiaijbta: 
de  bowehe,  as  the  FroA  st^le  it, 
something  like  Broogham's,  only  that 
she  let  flow  good  things,  and  could 
give  tcmgoe  for  a  down  hours  wiUi- 
ont  onoe  cracknig  ciy,  as  the  poor 
toady  of  a  doctor  knew  to  hk  coat. 
Of  herself  she  sa^-— 

"  Whsn  I  wBs  young  I  was  never  what 
you  call  handsome,  but  brilliant;  my  lan- 
guage —  ah !  then  it  was  —  something 
striking  and  original,  which  caught  every 
body's  attention.  I  remember  when  I 
was  living  with  Mr.  Pitt,  that  one  morn- 
ing after  a  party  he  said  to  me»  '  Really, 
Hester,  Lord  Hertibrd  (tbe  father  of  the 
late  lord,  and  a  man  of  high  pratmsioos 
ibr  his  courtly  manners)  paid  you  so 
many  oomplimeots  about  your  looks  last 
night,  that  you  might  well  be  proud  of 
them.'  '  Not  at  all,*  answered  I ;  '  he 
is  deceived  if  he  thinks  I  am  handsome, 
for  1  know  I  am  not  If  you  were  to  take 
every  feature  in  my  face  and  pot  them  one 
by  one  on  the  table,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  would  bear  examination.  The  only 
thing  is,  that  put  together  and  lighted  up, 
they  look  well  enough.  It  is  bomogene. 
ous  ugliness,  and  nothing  more.'  Mr. 
Pitt  used  to  say  to  me  *  Hester,  what 
sort  of  bein^  are  youl  We  shiM  see 
some  day  wings  spring  out  of  your 
shoulders,  for  there  are  moments  when 
you  hardly  seem  to  walk  the  earth.'  There 
was  a  man  who  bad  known  me  well  for 
fifteen  years,  and  he  told  me  one  day  that 
he  had  tried  a  long  time  to  make  me  out, 
but  be  did  not  know  whether  I  was  a 
devil  or  an  angel.  There  hare  been  men 
who  have  been  intimate  vrith  me,  and  to 
whom  in  point  of  passion  I  vras  no  more 
than  that  milk-jug,  and  there  were  others 
who  would  go  tbrongh  fire  for  me.  But 
all  this  depends  upon  the  star  of  a  per. 
son." 

We  ase  told  there  was  a  sort  of 
^^''^hlanoe  between  her  and  Mr. 
«tt;  unless  it  were  a  remote  one, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  her  to  him 


been  i«allv  htndsome  or  attnekiTe 
after  the  hmm  «f  early  joutk  In- 
deed her  own  statement  is  not  on- 
tially  at  variaaee  with  this,  whes 
conpled  with  what  we  love  abesdy 
GpMrted  about  the  irr^idarity  of  her 
Matures:  eSiesays,— 


**  Doctor,  «t  twwty  my 
was  like  idaboaler,  and  at  five  pans' Ai* 
taaee  tbe  sbarpesteye  could  not  diioortr 
my  pearl  oecklaee  from  nnr  skin;  mj 
lips  were  of  such  a  beontifiil  csmtia, 
that  without  vanity  I  can  assore  yoa  voy 
few  woosen  hod  die  like.  A  dark  bhie 
abode  under  tbe  eyes,  and  tbe  Uoevdn 
that  were  observable  through  the  tnn- 
pareot  skin,  heightened  tbe  brilliaDCjof 
my  features.  Nor  were  tbe  roses  mnu 
ing  in  my  cheeks ;  and  to  all  this  wu 
added  a  permaiien<7  ^^  ^7  ^^"^  ^ 
fttttgueofaosorteoiAdi         " 


This  is  undoobtedly  sad  twaddle 
ft»m  an  old  and  onsened  Is^t  ^ 
it  has  the  redeeming  featoic  wnf^ 
not  all  the  geniali^  of  the  goanprng 
reminiscences  of  the  grandnttmma  in 
one  of  B^ranger's  poems.  Bnt  kt 
us  now  oimt^nplate  this  deficate 
beauty  at  "  sweet  twenty"  at  a  more 
adyaniBed  age,  and  in  her  bellicoee 
guise: — 

"  From  her  manner  lowards  people  it 
would  have  seemed  that  she  was  the  ooly 
person  in  creation  privileged  to  aboK 
and  to  command  ;  others  had  nothing  eUe 
to  do  but  to  obey,  and  not  to  think.  She 
was  hauehty  and  overbearii^ig,  impatient 
of  control,  biom  to  rule«  and  more  at  ber 
ease  when  she  had  a  hundred  persoas  to 
govern  than  when  she  had  only  ten.  She 
would  often  mention  Jdr.  Pitt's  opiDio& 
of  her  fitness  for  military  conuntDd. 
Had  she  been  a  man  and  a  aoldier,sb0 
would  have  been  what  the  Frenicb  call 
a  sabreur"  (un  beau  sabreur,  we  prttnm*. 
the  worthy  doctor  means),  "  for  nevw 
was  any  one  ao  fond  of  wielding  weappM 
and  of  boasting  of  her  capability  ofasing 
them  upon  a  fit  oooasion  as  she  wok  In 
her  beo-room  or  on  ber  ^imm  ska  slwsjt 
had  a  mace,  whioh  waa  spUnd  round  tbe 
head,  a  steel  bnttlo^xn,  and  a  ^ffp^i 
but  her  fiivourite  weapon  was  tks  ■aot' 
When  she  took  it  up,  wl 


, up,  whidi  L_ 

was  the  oose  when  vociferstiog  to  the 
men<«ervants,  I  have  seen  thsB^io^ 
and  drew  back  to  be  out  of  «h»«**,^ 
ber  arm  ;  and  on  one  oeeasion  a  powsrnu 
Turk,  a  man  about  forty,  of  great  moscBj 
lar  strength,  and  with  a  remarkable  UiicK 
beard,  on  her  making  a  geature  ••  »^ 
atrike  him,  fiew  back  ao  suddenly  (hit  m 
knocked  down  another  who  was  b««w 
hiaandfirilhiasaft£" 
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She  md  to  p^  hienelf  partica- 
lady  ujpon  tbe  power  to  hit  hard  and 
pat  her  blow  well  in.  And  she  failed 
not  to  keep  herself  hi  wind  and  prac- 
tice on  her  slaves.  The  doctor  gives 
a  yeiy  drcumstandal  and  amnsing 
account  of  her  flooring  a  black  slave 
called  Ze^neb,  and  keeping  a  huffe 
nigger,  who  took  her  slav^  part,  m 
play  until  her  Albaoians  came  to 
thereseoe. 

"  *  I  b«ard  a  strange  noise,'  qvoth  she, 
'sod  went  out,  and  there  I  law  Log* 
angi  (one  of  her  servants)  with  his  eyes 
Btarting  oat  of  his  head,  held  down  on 
tbe  groand  by  the  negro.  I  canght  the 
flow's  band,  though  one  of  his  pistols 
was  directed  towrards  roe,  and  with  my 
other  arm  gave  a  back-handed  stroke 
seroes  Zeyneb's  face  Twho  was  helping 
M  black)  that  knocked  her  down.  She 
got  sp,  scaled  tbe  wall,  and  ran  off  to 
oafda,  and  I  never  saw  her  more.  I 
etfled  the  Albanians,  and  had  Abu  Mi 
turned  out  of  doors  immediately.'" 

The  sequel  to  this  passage  of  arms 
«  cahmlated  to  g^ve  rise  to  pleasant 
and  pious  reflections,  and  is  related 
by  the  worthy  doctor  with  great 
oomidacency: — "After  Zeyneb  ran 
am,  she  tnrew  herself  into  the  arms 
of  ue  mzam^  or  soldiers,  where  laAy 
Hater,  4o  use  her  own  emphatic 
language,  left  her  to  rot  !** 

We  now  approach  the  other  topic 
to  which  we  nave  averted.  She  was 
Ui  intelkctual  gbidiator ;  she  never 
toing  her  Hfe,  whether  in  the  Eng- 
Hah  court  or  in  her  lair  at  Mount 
Ubaoon,  ever  deliberately  said  or 
wrote  any  thing  without  the  attempt 
to  Kive  pain  to  the  person  whom  she 
wiesBed.  This  the  doctor  has 
clearly  intimated  in  several  paa8iw;es. 
We  kiMw  fsom  better  authority  ^an 
^  that  having  considauble  talents 
of  an  incgular  order,  she  was  ex- 
eeanvdy  ctevar  and  amusing  in  oon- 
ycwation,  as  all  such  persons  may 
be  who  spurn  all  bounds  moral 
™  religious,  and  all  the  cour- 
te»fis  and  gentlenesses  of  intercom - 
"wjnication  between  one  civilised 
^%  and  another.  She  was  a 
JJJiMc,  which  no  gentleman  or 
"•dy  ever  yet  oondeseended  to  be, 
«oagb  the  wisest,  and  the  gravest, 
w  ttic  best,  have  always  Wnt  their 
Jjotemptuous  applause  to  the  exhi- 
Wbon  of  the  moment,  whilst  in  the 
»ext,  from  ^e  very  depths  of  their 


soul,  they  loathed  the  worthless  exhi- 
bitor. She  was  a  word-monger,  too ; 
but  certainly  she  had  a  keen,  genuine 
relish  for  fun,  and  saw  m  men  and 
life  generally  the  weak  side  of  human 
nature  with  an  unfluling  precision, 
and  exposed  it  with  an  irreverent, 
and  rude,  but  potent  hand.  Though 
she  affected  for  hersdf  all  manner  of 
silly  immunities  and  privileges  from 
her  rank,  she  gazed  \vgaa  it  without 
the  slu^htest  gUmour  in  othm,  and 
valued  it  not  a  rush.  She  never  was 
dazzled  for  an  instant  with  the  splen- 
dour of  jposition  or  title  —  king, 
oueen,  prmce,  or  my  lord  this  or 
toat ;  she  saw  only  the  man  or  wo- 
man, and  8^  them  down  at  their  ab- 
stract, or  normal  worth.  In  matters 
touching  individuals  with  which  she 
was  not  herself^  or  her  relatives  the 
Pitts,  concerned,  her  observations 
were  always  frank  and  fearless,  and 
^nerally  as  just  as  they  were  appo- 
site and  true  in  the  main,  though 
sometimes  urged  to  the  extreme. 
There  nmst  have  been  some  charm, 
some  witchery  in  her  conversation, 
even  up  to  a  late  period  of  her  life, 
or  men  of  a  different  caste  and  cali- 
bre f^om  our  doctor  would  not,  aa 
they  didj  have  sat  with  her  in  talk, 
chie^,  we  believe,  of  a  wild,  wierd, 
and  forlorn  character,  for  several,  we 
mijg^t  say  many,  successive  hours. 
We  can  ourselves  understand  this 
witchery  of  converse,  for  we  did 
know  one  lady,  with  whom  we  have 
passed  as  many  hours,  perhaps,  in 
conversation  at  a  burst  as  imy  fa- 
voured visitor  did  with  Lady  Hester, 
but  we  never  knew  but  this  one,  and 
she,  too,  lies  amongst  savage  stran- 
gers in  a  land  afar  off. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  art  in  con- 
versation hy  which  those  with  ade- 
quate abilities  and  knowledge,  r^di- 
ness  of  wit,  and  &cility  of  delivery, 
may  render  th^nselves  agreeable. 
But  art  never  yet  nuide  a  sood  and 
genial  talker,  for  the  heart  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  brain.  There 
must  be  effusion,  there  must  be 
abandonment,  there  must  be  the 
subtlest  sympathy  of  intellectual 
feeling  mtn  tne  beinc  you  address, 
there  must  be  a  total  forgetfulness 
and  annihilation  of  mere  self,  and  an 
absolute  unconsciousness  of  all  the 
world  beside,  and  its  mundane  consi<- 
derations  and  conditions ;  tbe  spirits 
of  both  must  be  abroad  to  mingle  in 
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n^t  iutellecttul  excitement  during  a 
suspension  of  the  feeling  of  mortol- 
ity.  This  is  rare ;  but  it  must  have 
existed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
in  those  who,  in  the  presence  of 
competent  auditors,  did,  hke  Curran, 
greatly  distinguish  themseWes  for 
conversational  powers.  B3nron8ays, — 

"  Curran— Curran  is  tbe  man  wbo  struck 
me  most.  Such  imsgioation!  There 
was  neyer  any  thing  like  it  that  I  ever 
law  or  heard  of.  His  publuhed  life,  his 
published  speeches,  give  you  no  idea  of 
the  man — none  at  all.  Hewan  tunachine 
of  imagination,  as  some  one  said  ofPiron, 
that  he  was  an  epigrammatic  machine." 

Agun,  in  hb  Memoranda,  Byron 
sajrs  of  Curran : — 

"  The  riches  of  his  Irish  imagination 
were  exhauatless.  I  have  heard  that 
man  speak  more  poetry  than  I  have  ever 
seen  written,  though  I  saw  him  seldom 
and  but  occasionally." 

We  do  not  believe  we  have  anv 
memorial  IVom  Lord  Byron  himself 
touching  the  opinion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ; 
but  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  life  of  the  poet, 
says,— 

"  Among  the  persons  beside  I^rd 
SUgo  whom  be  saw  most  of  at  this  time*' 
(being  at  Athens,  a. d.  1810-11)  *'were 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce. 
One  of  the  first  objects,  indeed,  that  met 
the  eyes  of  tboee  two  distinguished  tra- 
vellers  on  their  approaching  the  coast  of 
Attica  was  Lord  byron  disporting  in  bis 
favourite  element  under  the  rocks  of 
Cape  Calonna.  I'hey  were  afterwards 
made  acquainted  with  each  other  by  Lord 
Sligo,  and  it  was,  I  believe,  in  the  course 
of  their  first  interview  at  his  table  that 
Lady  Hester,  with  that  livelv  eloquence 
for  which  she  is  so  remarkable,  took  the 
poet  briskly  to  task  for  the  depreciating 
opinion  which,  as  she  understood,  he  en- 
tertained for  all  female  intellect.  Being 
but  little  inclined,  were  he  able,  to  sustain 
such  heresy  against  one  who  was  in  her 
own  person  such  an  irresistible  refutation 
of  it.  Lord  Byron  had  no  other  refuse 
from  the  fair  orator's  arguments  than  in 
assent  and  silence,  and  this  well-bred 
deference  being,  in  a  sensible  woman's 
eyes,  equivalent  to  concession,  they  be. 
came  from  thenceforward  cordial  fnends. 
In  recalling  some  recollections  of  this  pe- 
riod in  bis  Memoranda,  after  relating  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  caught  bathing 
bv  an  English  party  at  Suniuro,  he  added, 
'This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most 
delightful  acquaintance  I  formed  in 
Greece,'" 


Her  own  impressions  of  Lord 
Byron  were  less  favourable.  Li  the 
main  they  were  not  unjust,  and  are 
abundantly  shrewd.  Several  of  the 
strictures,  we  may  remark,  which 
she  applies  to  Lord  K*8  motives  and 
character,  might,  with  equal  justice, 
be  directed  ag^unst  her  own  :— 

"  In  reading  the  newspaperi,  Lord 
Byron's  name  occurred.  '  I  think,'  said 
Lady  Hester,  '  be  was  a  stiange  charac- 
ter. His  generosity  was  for  a  motire, 
his  avarice  for  a  motive.  One  time  be 
was  mopish,  and  nobody  was  to  speak  to 
him,  another  he  was  for  being  jocular 
with  every  body.  Then  he  was  a  sort  of 
Don  Quixote,  fighting  with  the  police  for 
a  woman  of  the  town,and  then  he  wauted 
to  snake  himself  someiliing  great.  Bat 
when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bullied  by 
the  Albanians,  it  was  all  over  with  him : 
you  must  not  shew  any  fear  with  then. 
At  Athens  I  saw  nothing  in  him  bat  a 
well-bred  aoan,  like  many  others ;  for  as 
for  poetry,  it  is  easy  enough  to  write 
verses;  and  as  for  the  thoughu,  who 
knows  where  he  got  them  1  Many  a  one 
picks  up  some  old  book  that  nobody 
knows  any  thing  about,  and  gets  his  ideas 
out  of  it.  He  Md  a  great  d^  of  vice  in 
his  looks;  his  eyes  set  close  together, 
and  a  contracted  brow,  so  (imitating  it). 
Oh,  Lord !  I  am  sure  he  was  not  a  liberal 
men  whatever  else  he  might  be.  The 
only  thing  about  his  looks  %vas  .this  part 
(drawing  her  hand  down  the  cheek  to  the 
front  of  her  neck),  and  the  curl  on  bis 
forehead." 

She  was  perfectly  right  in  the  con* 
elusion  that,  notwidistMiding  all  Lord 
Byron*s  pretensions  to  liberality,  be 
was  not  a  liberal  man,  nor  was  he 
a  man  to  win  fame  in  any  other  par- 
suit  save  poetry.  Neither  nature,  nor 
temperament,  nor  courage,  nor  genius, 
had  he  of  that  order  which  makes 
heroes.  His  di^lay  in  Greece  wis  a 
melancholy  ikilure,  and  nobody  was 
more  bitteri^  conscious  of  it  than 
himself.  LadvHester^s  remarks  upon 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  are  likewise 
worth  quoting.  She  exclaims  to  the 
doctor, — 

"  Tliere,  you  see !  Was  I  right  about 
Josephine  Y  As  soon  aa  I  saw  that  prist 
of  hei^hich  you  sent  me,  I  saw  at  oece 
she  was  artful  beyond  measure.  I  told 
you  so,  yon  know,  some  time  sgo.  Tbsrs 
are  two  or  three  linea  about  her  ftot 
that  mak9  me  think  she  was  Satanic.  At 
for  being  handsome,  that  she  never  cevld 
have  been.  But  Buonaparte,  whatever 
Lady  CharloUe  (Bury)  may  think,  bad 
nsturally  sosoethiog  vulgar  in  his  coio- 
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posituHi.  He  took  a  little  from  Outan,  a 
little  from  Cmuur,  a  little  from  this  book, 
a  little  from  that,  and  made  ap  a  some- 
thing-  which  was  a  good  imitation  of  a 
great  roan;  but  he  was  not  in  himself 
natarallj  greaL  As  forkilliog  D'£oebien, 
if  he  had  killed  all  the  Bourbons,  for  the 
good  of  France,  I  should  say  nothing 
to  ihat;  but  he  had  not  much  feeling. 
Whenever  he  laments  any  body,  it  is 
always  for  his  own  sake  he  does  it.  I 
doo*t  understand  a  great  man  either 
making  complaiots  alMut  the  room  he 
slept  in  not  being  eood  enough  for  him, 
or  complaining  of  bis  champagne.  .  I 
dare  say  be  had  slept  in  lAany  a  worse. 
Had  I  been  in  his  place  you  would  have 
seen  how  differently  I  should  haye  acted, 
and  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
should  never  have  seen  that  he  could 
have  the  potver  of  vexing  me.  He  was 
not  what  I  call  a  man  of  genius ;  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  he  certainly  was." 

Perhaps  this  is  the  best  criticism 
in  the  adverse  sense  that  ever  was 
pronounced  upon  Napoleon.  She  is 
only  mistaken  when  she  fancies  it 
was  from  want  of  moral  firmness 
and  innate  dignity  of  feeling  that 
Xapoleon  took  the  unworthy  course 
he  did  towards  the  unfortunate 
governor  of  St.  Helena.  No,  it 
wis  all  done  coldly  and  calmly  upon 
calculation.  He  wished  to  appear  to 
the  people  of  the  various  European 
nations  as  undereoinff  martyrdom  on 
the  rock  to  which  he  was  chained. 
He  wanted  to  keep  his  name  alive  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  he  succeeded. 
Byron  spoke  truly,  though  in  sound- 
ing verse,  when  he  said, — 

"  Conqueror  and   captive  of  the  earth 
art  thou* 
She  tremblea  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 
name 
Wis  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men'a  nands 
than  now. 
That  thou  art  nothing  save  the  jest  of 
Fame. 
>Vho  woo*d  thee,  once  thy  vassal." 

Cold  and  selfish  Buonaparte  was. 
Hid  he  not  been  so  he  neitber  could 
have  achieved  nor  maintained  his  po- 
Ntioa.  And  for  the  murder  of  lyEng- 
bien,  it  was  committed,  ntfl  for  the 
good  of  France,  unless  so  fa)*,  indeed, 
as  that  was  involved  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  ruler  of  France. 
Baonajnrte  had  lyKnghien  shot  to 
save  hffliself  from  assassination,  with 
which  he  was  constantly  threatened. 
And,  to  tbe  eternal  disgi«ce  of  tbe^ 


Bourbons  and  tbeir  adherents,  tbe 
audacious  murder  had  the  effect  on 
which  Buonaparte  calculated.  The 
whole  race  and  their  followers  were 
utterly  appalled,  confounded,  and 
terror-stiicken,  and  no  attempt  was 
ever  afterwards  made  upon  the  life 
of  Buonaparte,  except  by  an  insane 
German  fanatic.  Thus  it  be^une 
manifest  {h>m  what  quarter  the  as- 
sassins had  come.  Napoleon  might 
not  have  bad  genius  in  Lady  Hester's 
sense  of  the  word,  but  he  had  not 
alone  considerable  talent,  but  a  con- 
creation  of  talents,  as  was  said  of 
her  uncle's  h^  Canning,  "rare  in 
their  separate  excellence,  wonderful 
in  tbeir  combination.**  In  sooth,  he 
bad,  in  tbe  highest  decree,  all  the 
talenU  needful  for  the  cbief  of  a 
mighty  empire  in  peace  or  war.  His 
powers  and  achievements  as  a  finan- 
cier and  administrator  were  quite  as 
great  and  as  marvellous  as  those  dis« 
played  by  tbe  general  on  the  battle- 
field. But  what  does  Lady  Hester 
call  a  man  of  genius  ?    She  says, — 

*'  A  man  of  genius  is  like  a  fine  dia- 
mond.  What  1  understand  by  a  fine 
diamoad  is  one  resembling  a  large  drop 
of  water — smooth  and  even  on  every 
side,  so  that  whichever  way  vou  look  at 
it  there  is  a  blaze  of  light  that  seems  aa 
if  it  would  aptead  as  you  gaze  on  it." 

If  this  be  a  correct  as  well  as  a  po- 
etical description  of  a  man  of  genius, 
then  never  vet  did  such  exist  upon 
earth,  and  Alexander  and  Ceesar  must 
be  content  to  fall  into  rank  with  Na- 
poleon, as  simply  men  of  considerable 
talent.    But  Lady  Hester  adds, — 

"  However,  men  of  genius  liave  seldom 
a  look  that  would  tell  you  they  are  so, 
for  what  a  heavy. looking  man  Mr.  Fox 
was  !  Did  you  erer  see  Tiim  t  Mr.  Pitt, 
again,  had  notliing  remarkable  io  his  ap. 
pearance ;  Mr.  Pitt*s  was  not  a  face  that 
gave  one  the  idea  of  a  clever  man.  As 
be  walked  through  the  park  you  would 
have  taken  him  mr  a  poet,  or  some  such 
person  ;  tliin,  tall,  and  rather  awkward, 
looking  upwards  as  if  his  ideas  were  en 
Voir,  smd  not  remarking  what  was  passing 
round  him ;  there  was  no  expression  in 
bim  at  such  a  moment.  It  was  my  grand- 
father who  had  the  fine  look.  The  best 
picture  of  him  is  at  Chevening ;  he  ia 
represented  in  his  robes.'* 

Lady  Hester  elsewhere  says  that 
Charles  Fox  just  looked  like  the  land- 
lord of  a  public-bouse,  and,  judging 
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fir^m  his  portraitfl,  ve  ^onld  saj  the 
comparison  is  not  amiss ;  and  that  if 
his  lot  had  been  differently  cast  he 
would  have  been  that  style  of  jolly 
landlord  who  drinks  up  to  his  own 
share  all  the  profits.  We  have  no 
doubt  her  de8crii>tion  of  Pitt  is  accu- 
rate. Chateaubriand  had  already,  in 
his  sketches,  said  of  him : — 

**  Pitt,  tall  and  slender,  bad  an  air  at 
oaoe  melancholy  and  sarcaatie.  Hia  de- 
Kirery  waa  cold,  bis  intonation  nooo- 
tOBOua,  hia  action  scarcely  perceptiUe ; 
at  the  aame  time,  tbe  lucidity  and  fluency 
of  bis  thoughts,  the  logic  of  his  argu- 
ments, suddenly  irradiated  with  flashes  of 
eloquence,  rendered  his  talent  something 
above  the  ordinary  liue.  I  frequently 
saw  Pitt  walking  across  St.  James's 
Park  from  bis  own  house  to  the  palace." 

It  was  Lady  Hester  who  presided 
over  her  uncle*s  household  aflldrs, 
but  the  illustrious  French  emimnt, 
then  utterly  imnoticed  by  the  Eng- 
lish world  of  £iabion,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  this.  The  la- 
dies who  were  then  the  graces  and 
charms  of  the  drawing-room  might 
have  been  the  grandmothers  of  the 
"  lovelinesses,"  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  the  word,  who  danced  at  his 
house  in  short  waists  and  shorter 
petticoats  in  1822,  when  the  exile 
for  honour's  sake  and  the  neglected 
man  of  genius  was  ambassador  of 
France.  He  fencied  that  he  and  his 
friend  Fontanes,  and  other  deserving 
and  worthy  gentlemen,  were  slighted 
and  contemned  in  their  poverty — one 
might  say  their  destitution — by  the 
English  prime  •minister ;  but  they 
were  only  not  known  to  him  from 
tbe  common  herd  of  frivolous  and 
worthless  emigrants — ^not  sought  out, 
fusd,  in  a  word,  n^lected  —  only,  we 
hope,  because  unknown.  We  believe 
William  Pitt  did  not  like,  and  had 
no  reason  to  like,  any  of  the  Bour- 
bonists  he  was  compelled  to  meet 
and  recognise  from  "the  gross  fat 
man/*  who  was  afterwarcu  Louis 
XVIU.,  downwards.  But  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  exhibit 
any  show  of  rudeness  or  supercili- 
ousness to  the  humblest  or  the  worst 
of  them,  as  Chateaubriand  imagined 
he  did  to  himself  and  his  companions 
upon  one  occasion : — 

"Pitt,  dressed  in  hlack,  with  a  steel - 
hilted  sword  by  his  side,  hat  under  his 
tRD,aaoefkdttd,  taking  two  or  three  steps 


at  a  time.  In  his  pastage  he  only  oiet 
with  two  or  three  emigrants  who  had  no. 
thing  to  do.  Castin|^  on  us  a  disdainful 
look,  he  turned  up  his  nose  and  his  pdc 
face,  and  passed  on." 

The  faet  is,  Fftt  thought  not  of 
them,  if  he  even  so  lookS  at  them 
that  a  knowledge  of  their  presence 
was  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  To 
put  it  in  a  little  lofUer  language  than 
thi^  used  by  the  Frenchman,  and  by 
Lady  Hester,  to  describe  his  reveries, 
"His  mind  was  wandering  away, 
away!"  But,  to  return  to  Pitt> 
domestic  life,  the  viscount  says : — 

<*  At  home  the  great  financier  kept  no 
sort  of  order ;  he  had  no  regular  houxs 
for  his  meals  or  ibr  sleep.  Over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  he  paid  nobody,  and 
n»v<ar  could  take  the  trouble  to  cast  up  a 
biH.  A  caist-de-cAamfrre  managed  hia 
house.  Ill-dressed,  without  pleasure, 
without  passion;  greedy  of  power,  he 
despised  honours,  and  would  not  be  any 
thing  more  than  Williaro  Pitt" 

We  fear,  even  &om  Lady  Hester's 
account,  that  this  is  pretty  nearly  all 
in  the  main  too  true.  Chateau- 
briand adds, — 

"In  the  month  of  June  1899,  Lord 
Liverpool  took  me  to  dine  at  hia  conotfy 
house.  As  we  crossed  Putney  Heath,  be 
shewed  me  the  snudl  house  wher«  tbe 
son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  statesman  who 
bad  had  Europe  in  his  pay,  and  distri- 
buted with  his  own  hand  all  the  tree- 
sures  of  the  world,  died  poor." 

Lady  Hester  is  reported  to  have 
told  many  stories  of  Pitt's  refusal  of 
large  assistance  in  money -matters, 
firom  various  bodies  of  his  country* 
men,  chiefly  commercial  persons ;  and 
his  stern  repudiation  of  all  propicia- 
tory  presents  from  abroad.  Unsup- 
port^  by  other  testimony,  Hiese  re- 
ports, even  if  correct,  are  valueless ; 
but  we  believe  with  Chateaubriand, 
that  Pitt  was  not  accessible  to  a  bribe 
in  any  shape.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  submit  to  any  fetters,  and  above 
all  golden  ones.  We  can  go  witfa^ 
and  sympathise  in,  what  follows  thoae 
narrations, — 

<"  When  I  think  of  the  iogratitude  of 
tbe  English  nation  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  all 
his  personal  sacrifices  and  disintereated- 
neas,  for  his  life  wasted  in  the  aerrioe  of 
bis  couDtry  !'  Here  Lady  Hester's  emo* 
tiona  got  the  better  of  her,  and  she  borat 
into  tears*-8be  sobbed  jls  she  qioke. 
/People  litUe  knew  wb&t  he  iifd  \p  do. 
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Vp  at  eight  o'clock  is  ihb  movDiqg,  witb 
people  eooogb  to  see  for  a  week,  obliged 
to  Wk  all  the  time  he  was  at  breakrast, 
and  nceinog  first  one,  then  another, 
notfl  fbof  o'clock  ;  then,  etting  a  mutton* 
ebop,  borfjing  off  to  the  Houae,  and 
(here  ba<^ered,  and  compelled  to  apeak 
md  waste  bis  Iiinga  nntil  two  or  three  in 
tbe  mominfl; !  Who  could  stand  it !  After 
tkia,  heated  as  he  was,  and  baling  eaten 
nocbing,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  all  daj, 
be  woold  sup  with  Dundas,  Huskisson, 
Rose,  Mr.  Xiong,  and  such  persons,  and 
then  go  to  bed  to  get  three  or  four  hours' 
ileep ;  snd  to  renew  tbe  same  thing  the 
leit  dsT,  and  the  next,  and  tbe  next. 
•  •  •  Ah,  doctor,  in  town,  during  tbe 
iHting  oTpariiament,  what  a  life  was  his ! 
Rottsed  from  his  sleep  (for  he  was  a  good 
deeper),  with  a  despatch  from  Lord  Mel< 
viUe;  then  down  to  Windsor;  then,  if 
Is  had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  trying  to 
swallow  something  t  Mr.  Adams,  with  a 
paper,  Mr.  Loo^,  with  aootherf;  then,  Mr. 
Roae;  then,  with  a  little  bottle  of  cordial 
coofectioo  in  his  pocket,  off  to  tbe  House, 
until  three  or  four  in  tbe  morning ;  then 
booie  to  a  hot  supper  for  three  or  four 
bonis  more,  to  talk  over  what  was  to  be 
done  next  dajr ;  and  wine,  and  wine ! 
Seareely  up  neixt  morning  when  tat-tat-tat 
•.ibe  twenty  or  thirty  people,  one  after 
aaotber,  and  tbe  bonus  walking  before 
Ibe  doer,  from  two  till  sunset,  waiting 
for  him.  It  wms  enough  to  kill  a  man— it 
Wig  murder  ! " 

This  picture  of  the  fulfilment  of  an 
imbitioiis  man^s  greediness  of  power, 
—to  pnt  it  as  his  enemies  would 
pat  it, — or  of  his  self-derotion  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  as  his 
friends,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
tme  and  fearless  history  hereafter 
wai  describe  it,  is  melaSncholy.  It 
shews  painfiilly  ^e  vanity  of  all 
human  pursuits,  and  tbe  penalties 
you  must  pay  for  your  ]jre-eminent 
snocesB  therein.  Ambition,  quoth 
somebody,  mi^  clamber  to  the  top 
of  the  pvramid :  philosophy  lies  self- 
ineluded  at  tbe  base.  Tet  this  strug- 
gle has  always  been  held  the  noblest 
of  winch  tbe  intellectual  human  being 
is  capable ;  and  every  generous  heart 
rebounds  to  the  glories  in  act,  en- 
durance, and  enjoyment,  enunciated 
in  the  philosophic  poet's  verses, — 

"  Csrtsre  ingeoio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  pnestante  labore 
Ad  sommas  emergere  opes,    rerumque 
potiri." 

Pitt  entered  upon  this  career  early, 
ind  ran  in  a  wmner  with  transcen- 
tet  power  and  wilh  an  applaufe 


which  now  the  basest  or  meanest 
would  not  be  disposed  to  refose.  Yet 
sorely  his  career,  as  we  have  seen  it 
described,  was  not  an  enviable  one, 
for  it  was  quite  factitious.  Hard  ex- 
ercise and  nigh  stimulants,  thecon- 
ditious  and  circumstances  under  which 
a  racer  is  trained,  lives  and  wins,  and 
then  dies  off  at  once,  or  is  sent  to 
stud.  Wine,  and  wine,  and  wine,  to 
produce  reaction  on  exhaustion ;  and 
then  the  sevei^e  preparation  for  the 
real  work,  and  the  work  itseK  at  the 
pace  that  kills.  Set  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoratives  as  for  good 
or  bad  in  Pitt's  case  for  the  outward 
animal,  and  observe  the  wear  and 
tear  within,  and  see  if  one,  when  he 
sunk,  might  not  have  assumed  the 
philosophic  tone  of  a  modem  poet, 
the  only  poet  of  these  degenerate 
days,  and  exclaim, — 

"  I  never  thought  be  could  have  lived  so 


His  food  was  glory,  which  was  poison  to 
bis  mind, 
And  peril  to  bis  body." 

We  alf^^rether  agree  with  Lady 
Hester,  "  That  Mr.  ritt  got  into  debt, 
is  no  wonder!  How  comd  a  man  so 
circumstanced  look  into  his  affairs?'' 
Indeed  he  could  not ;  and  she  adds, — 

"  And,  of  course,  there  were  many 
things  I  could  not  attend  to,  whatever 
disposition  I  might  have  bad  to  do  so^ 
The  bills  that  were  given  in  by  the  cook^ 
tbe  valet,  and  such  people,  I  looked  over. 
Merely  the  postchaises  >  and  -  four  were 
enough  to  run  away  with  a  moderate  in- 
come. Every  now  and  then  I  fiied  upoQ 
some  glaring  overcharge,  and  made  some 
inquiry  about  it,  just  to  put  a  check  upon 
them  ;  and  on  such  occasions  I  would  say, 
*  Take  care  that  this  does  not  happen 
again !'  But  what  with  great  dinners, 
and  one  thing  or  other,  it  was  impossible 
to  do  any  good." 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  humble 
but  essential  way,  her  ladyship  could 
not  do  any  good  to  the  nation  s  great 
fimmcier;  but  she  flattered  herself 
with  the  notion  in  which,  perhaps, 
Pitt  indulged  her,  that  she  was  verv 
useful  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  coad- 
jutor. He  intrusted  ner,  it  would 
seem,  with  writing  certain  letters,  and 
signing  his  name  to  these,  and  with 
the  watchwords  to  spies,  and  so  forth, 
in  this  little  semi-mimsterial  strain ; 
but  we  have  too  strong  a  belief  in 
PiU  the  man,  to  Umy  the  trust  ym 
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great  or  important.  She,  however, 
with,  in  this  case,  a  pardonahle  vanity, 
insists  on  it  She  says  that. with  the 
exception  of  Dnndas  and  a  noble 
lord  whose  name  would  scarcely  be 
worth  ffuessing  at,  all  the  team  Pitt 
had  to  drive  were  mere  rabble ;  more 
technically,  she  would  have  said  rips, 
we  believe  he  did  not  tolerate  roarers. 
This  ^ving  the  Lord  Blank  into  the 
bargain,  we  are  confident  is  true,  and 
time  would  seem  to  have  proved  it. 
She  adds,  dpropos  to  nothmg  here, 
but  characteristically  as  to  Pitt : — 

*'  He  WM  accustomed  to  say  that  be 
always  conceived  more  fitvoarably  of  that 
maa's  understanding  who  talked  agreeable 
nonsense,  than  of  bis  who  talked  sensibly 
only ;  for  the  latter  might  come  from 
books  and  study,  while  the  former  could 
only  be  the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  im- 
agination." 

This,  perhaps,  as  a  rule  for  reading 
human  Kind,  is  worth  thinking  of. 
We  come  to  her  statement  of  Pitt*8 
opinions  about  the  Bourbcms,  the 
which  statement,  fVom  a  variety  of 
circumstances  and  conclusions  before 
arrived  at  f^om  good  evidence,  we 
are  satisfied  is  true : — 

"  Lady  Hester  said,  that  those  who 
asserted  Mr.  Pitt  wanted  to  put  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne,  and  that  they 
followed  his  principles,  lied ;  and  if  she 
had  been  in  parliament,  she  would  have 
told  them  so.  I  once  heard  a  great  per- 
son in  conversation  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was,  '  When- 
ever I  make  peace,  whether  with  a  consul, 
or  with  whosoever  it  is  at  the  bead  of 
the  French  government,  provided  I  can 
have  any  dependence  upon  him,  I  will 
do  it'  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Bourbons,  and  the  only 
merit  he  ever  allowed  to  any  one  of 
them,  was  to  him  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  whose  gentlemanly  manners 
and  mild  demeanour  he  oould  not  be 
otheiwise  than  pleased  with.  Mr.  Pitt 
never  would  consent  to  their  going  to 
court,  because  it  would  have  been  a  re- 
cognition of  Louis  XVIII.** 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Pitfs  feelings  towards  these  princes 
was  precisely  what  she  describes ;  it 
is  the  feeling  every  man  of  Pitt's 
intellect  must  have  had.  Louis 
XVIIL  of  France,  or  Lams  des 
Htatres^  as  some  of  his  subjects  styled 
him,  was  an  obese,  gormandising 
Charles  11.  of  Enghmd,  with  all  his 
vices  and  meannesses  unredeemed— 


if,  for  a  king  and  a  gentleman,  there 
could  be  any  redemption  from  the 
slough  of  filth,  and  treachery,  sDd 
ingratitude,  in  which  this  cold  vo- 
luptuary, and  paltry  and  and  tyrant, 
had  plunged  nimself — unredeemed, 
we  say,  by  Charleses  genuine  and 
genial  wit,  and  frankest  courte8v,and 
outward  show  of  generous  manlmess. 
His  brother  James  was  in  every 
thin^,  except  in  intellect,  as  a  man 
dealing  witn  mankind,  a  more  esti- 
mable person,  though  rather  below 
even  the  avera^  of  princes.  Yet 
with  him  sunk  Uie  fabric  which  had 
been  potentlv  sustained  by  the  bro- 
ther, witii  the  vilest  props,  and  on 
the  most  rotten  foundation.  So  it 
was  with  Louis  XVUI. ;  he  ma- 
naged to  feed  on  at  his  gilded  trough 
to  die  a  king,  while  his  suoeesBor, 
the  only  gentleman  of  his  family 
(though  he  had  been  a  rope-danoor 
in  his  youth,  and  a  Jesuit  m  hn 
penitential  old  age),  was  driven  f<n:th 
an  exile  from  his  countrv,  with  hiss- 
ing and  reproach,  througn  the  agency 
o^  perhaps,  the  vilest  and  the  most 
footuh  conspiracy  that  the  world, 
civilised  or  baruiric,  ever  yet  has 
known.  The  principal  actors  in 
it,  Lafttte  and  Lafayette,  and  the 
multitudinous  other  deluded  con- 
spirators, have  left  their  "wm  c*^, 
mea  maxitna  culpa j^^  to  history,  which 
will  have  to  record  their  stupidity, 
the  subtle  use  that  was  made  of  it, 
and  the  iiyury  in  the  way  of  incubus 
for  a  time — ^and  it  is  too  long— men 
who  pant  for  a  rationid,  a  just,  and  t 
comparatively  free  government,  have 
been  compelled  to  suffer  for  a  fault 
and  folly  which  was  not  theirs,  but 
that  of  the  deluded  individuals  in 
whom  they  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  confide. 

The  confidence  (such  as  it  was) 
reposed  in  her  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
duties  she  was  intrusted  to  dischaiffe, 
the  deferential  court  paid  to  her  by 
the  multitudes  who  hid  nny  pomt  to 
gain  with  the  prime-minister,  the 
flattery  she  received  frwn  so  many 
of  exalted  rank  and  so  manj  of  lofty 
intellectual  position,  the  hp-honour 
paid  to  her  by  all,  se^n  auiteto  have 
turned  a  brain  in  whicn,  probably, 
there  was  an  hereditary  predfeposi- 
tion  to  monomaniacal  affections  in  one 
form  or  other.  In  her  case,  the  shape 
it  took  arose  from  her  assodation 
with  a  prime*minister  of  grefit  cou- 
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race,  v%oiir,  and  ability,  with  a  will 
iooomitable,  and  a  i>nde  as  great; 
who  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
m^otiatioDs,  intrkues,  and  enter- 
praes  at  home  ana  abroad,  the  most 
intricate,  embarrassing,  and  porten- 
tously important,  not  alone  to  this 
conntijr,  but  mankind,  and  which, 
accordmgly,  required  the  fullest  ex- 
ercise of  all  those  faculties,  endow- 
ments, and  powers,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  confided  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt  as  a  special  instrument  un- 
der Divine  Providence.  Lady  Hester 
came  to  fancy  herself  as  great  in 
diplomacy  and  statecraft  as  Mr.  Pitt 
himself;  and  persuaded  herself  that 
he  thought  so  too,  and,  touching 
tins,  has  related  to  the  doctor  com- 
I^nncntary  sayings  which,  if  not  the 
offsprings  of  her  own  diseased  ima- 
gination, are  not  veiy  creditable  to 
the  good  taste,  the  smcerity,  or  the 
wwd  feeling,  of  her  illustrious  uncle. 
Indeed,  she  attributes  to  him,  more- 
over, the  ojnnion  that  she  had  a  mi- 
htaiy  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
and  that  the  awkward  accident  of 
sex  alone  prevented  him  from  plac- 
mg  her  at  the  head  of  vast  armies. 
Then  would  the  fame  of  Marlborough 
bsve  been  eclipsed,  and  the  star  of 
Wellington  never  would  have  arisen. 
It  is  possible  Fitt  may  have,  with  that 
{gravity  of  mien  and  aspect  which  was 
m  him  habitual,  said  wme  of  the 
things  she  reports  in  really  good-hu- 
HMmrcd,  fonoling  jest  to  a  Mr  and 
devoted  relative.  And  Uiis  would  be 
a  way  of  accounting  for  it.  But, 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a 
snpposttion,  we  can  imagine  there  was 
some  slight  foundation  for  the  fol- 
lowing scene  on  Windsor  Terrace,  in 
which  Greorge  in.,  whose  own  brain 
was  never  one  of  the  soundest,  was 
the  principal  actor.  There  is  a  story 
in  Scrape  s  Memoirs  of  his  brother. 
Lord  Sydenham,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  reviewed,  and  which 
shews  the  poor  king  was  in  the  habit 
of  playing  off  scenes  in  this  charac- 
ter with  William  Pitt  :— 

"'The  king  and  all  Uie  princes  and 
priacesaes  were  walking,  and  he  turned 
HHuid  to  him,  •  Pitt,'  aays  he, '  I  have 
got  a  new  minister  in  your  room.*  Mr. 
Pitt  nnmediately*^eplied,  '  At  your  ma- 
jettj's  pleasure,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
tbat  your  majesty  haa  found  one  to  relieve 
ne  from  the  burden  of  afifairs ;  a  little  re- 
tirement and  fresh  air  wiU  do  me  good.' 


The  king  went  on  as  if  finbhiog  his  sen. 
tence,  and  without  heeding:  what  Mr. 
Pitt  had  aaid,  *  A  minister  better  than 
yourself.'  Mr.  Pitt  rejoined,  •  Your 
majesty's  choice  cannot  but  be  a  wise 
one.'  The  king  resumed,  •!  tell  you, 
Pitt,  I  shall  have  a  better  minister  than 
you  ;  and,  moreover,  I  aball  have  a  good 
general.'  The  raillery  began  to  grow  pu»- 
aliog,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  with  all  his  courtly 
manners,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it 
meant ;  so  he  said, '  Do,  pray,  condescend 
to  tell  me  who  this  unknown  and  remark- 
able person  is,  that  I  may  pay  him  tlie 
respect  due  to  his  great  talents  and  your 
majesty's  choice.'  Hie  king  relieved  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  '  There  is  my 
new  minister,'  said  he,  pointing  to  me, 
whom  Mr.  Pitt  had  under  his  arm; 
I  there  is  not  a  man  in  my  kingdom  who 
is  a  better  politician  than  Lady  Hester, 
and  (assuming  an  air  of  seriousness,  which 
made  his  manner  quite  touching)  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  saying,  too,  there  is  not 
a  woman  who  adorns  her  sex  more  than 
she  does.  And  let  me  say,  Mr.  Pitt, 
you  have  not  reason  to  be  proud  that  you 
are  a  minister,  for  there  have  been  many 
before  you  and  will  be  many  after  you ; 
but  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
who  unites  every  thing  that  is  great  in 
roan  and  woman.'  Doctor,  the  tears 
came  into  Mr.  Pitt's  eyes,  and  how  the 
court  ladies  did  bite  their  lips.'" 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  doc- 
tor ventured  to  comment  on  this  cha- 
racteristic narrative,  but  if  Mr.  Bur- 
chell  had  been  the  listener,  he  would 
have  crowned  the  last  part,  being  the 
resolution  and  moral  of  the  story, 
with  a  very  energetic  fudge  !  But 
the  anecdote  will  serve  to  shew  very 
clearly  the  notions  she  had  eot  into 
her  head.  And  this  belief  in  her 
peculiar  greatness  of  intellect  from  an 
early  period  appears  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  inducme  her  to  consider  her- 
self freed  from  the  ordinary  restraints 
on  the  behaviour  of  her  sex  in  soci- 
ety— and,  indeed,  exempt,  as  a  supe- 
rior being,  from  the  common  ceremo- 
nies and  courtesies  of  intercourse 
between  well-bred  people.  She  re- 
ports with  infinite  complacency  and 
glee  the  rude  —  nay,  the  vulvar 
things  she  said  to  princes,  and  dukes 
and  duchesses,  and  peers  and  peer- 
esses, innumerable,  and  shews  that, 
even  in  youth  she  was  impressed  with 
a  preposterous  notion  of  her  own 
dignity.  The  favourite  phrase  with 
her  was,  "*!  am  a  Pittr  and  Pitts 
she  thought  were  above  all  ordinary 
rules,  laws,  considerations,  and  obh- 
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ffgtioDs.  For  once,  she  startledeven  the 
doctor  bv  giving  utterance  to  a  por* 
tion  of  this  doctrine.  She  had  asked 
him,  "'Ought  not  a  person  to  act 
soP  'Undoubtedly;  I  replied,  'a 
person  of  principle  would  not  act 
otherwise.*  *  Principle  T  she  exclaim* 
ed, '  What  do  you  mean  by  pmei- 
pie?  lamaPrttP"  The  poor  man 
says  Tery  submissively,  though  now 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  patroness's 
stalwart  arm,  "  As  I  did  not  un- 
derstand precisely  why  a  Pitt  should 
be  above  principle,  although  it  would 
seem  there  is  a  species  of  integrity 
higher  than  principle  itself,  I  neld 
my  tongue  and  Lady  Hester  went 
on/*  But,  dpropos  to  principle  and 
the  place  where  the  volume  has 
turned  open  before  us,  she  says  of 
Lord  Brougham :— 

" '  An  EofflishmaD  who  wai  bare,  tnd 
who  ko«w  bim,  one  day  said  to  me, 
'  Wbttt  do  you  tbink  of  Lord  Brougbam't 
priaciplee  V  '  Why/  answered  I,  '  I 
tbiok  tbey  are  like  mine— none  at  all.' 
Hew  be  atared,  doeior,  until  I  add«d, 
'  He  bat  peoaliar  ones  made  for  himsolf, 
aa  I  hare.'" 

A  civil  explanation  for  her  lady- 
ship, but  not  a  saving  one  to  him  on 
whom  she  had  by  anticipation  placed 
the  brand  he  now  bears  I 

This,  it  should  be  ronembered, 
was  said  many  years  agvH-long  be- 
fore Brougham  jumped  Jim  Crow  in 
so  brazen-faced  and  comical  a  man- 
ner. But  this  is,  in  some  sort,  a 
digression.    To  return.   She  had  the 

freatest  possible  contempt  for  idl 
itt's  ci^eagues  and  pohtioal  sup*- 
porters,  except  Dunou.  George 
tianning  was  the  espemX  object  of 
her  aversion.  The  intense  bitterness 
of  her  hatred  to  him,  we  doubt  not, 
arose  fVom  the  fliet  forced  upon  her 
consciousness,  tiiat  while  she  thought 
she  was  playing  him  as  a  political 
card,  he  was,  in  truth,  making  use  of 
her  to  promote  his  own  ambitious 
projects.  She  was  iodignant  at  hear- 
ing him  called  handsome : — 

"'Good  God/  she  exclaimed, '  wbat 
fools  people  are !  Some  people  diongbt 
Mr.  Uanning  bad  a  fine  forehead,  beoauae 
it  was  bald.  There  was  sot  one  feature 
or  one  limb  in  Canning  but  wbat  was 
vulgar,  except  bia  teetb,  and  those  1  asi 
not  sure  were  not  false ;  and  why  I  think 
so  is,  that  ooce  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inona  be  spit  blood  in  his  pocket^wnd- 
kercbief,  and  said  be  bad  a   dreadful 


tootbacb.    People  do  n't  spht  Uood  witb 
tootbMbs.'" 

When  she  comes  to  treat  of  Caa- 
ning*8  deceitfulness  and  daslicity,ahe 
^ts  upon  themes  in  wfaich  she  will 
find  more  to  sympathise  witb  bcr 
But,  to  do  Canninfps  memoij  jmtiee, 
we  should  not  thim^  any  tfamg  noir- 
adays  of  the  worst  thing  he  ever  did; 
it  is  since  his  time  that  the  distinetkn 
between  personal  honour  and  poli- 
tical honour  has  been  discovered,  and 
we  ought  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
it.  I&  will  then  be,  under  this  mo- 
dification, as  superior  to  His  foe- 
cessors  in  honour,  and  consistency, 
and  truthfulness,  as  he  was  in  dia&y 
and  eloquence.  It  is  not  fair  to  tiy 
a  man  by  a  Pitt-test  in  the  days  of 
Peel.  Let  us,  however,  hear  tsdy 
Hester's  tirade : — 

"  '  Ob,  Lord,  when  I  think  of  kit 
duplioity  "*  {U.  Canning's,  sot  Fesfs, 
for  the  kuer  was  aot  sofieiently  r>«wi 
then  to  have  the  lind  taken  eff)  j  "  'for 
it  was  not  on  matters  of  this  sort  onl/, 
but  in  every  thing  be  was  deceitful,  i 
onlv  regyei  that  he  ever  took  me  in  at  ht 
did  f  *  *^(bence  the  spitefulnest).  " '  Bat 
be  was  so  srtfol  as  to  mdce  me  believe, 
at  last,  in  bis  protestatioos  of  admirstioB 
for  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pitt  wis  •«^ 
rounded  br  soeb  ibols  as  Csstleresghtod 
Himkeebo'r^,  I  tboaghc  it  tt»ht  be  sse- 
ful  to  him  m  ligbteaiog  bis  Isbsan,  te 
ho  was  olerer  and  wrote  well;  wbilrt 
Mr.  Pitt  could  nerer  trost  Lord  C — •  ts 
draw  up  an  official  paper  without  bsvisf 
to  cross  out  and  correct  half  of  iu  Bot 
the  first  time  I  saw  him,  1  thought  him 
insincere,  and  told  Mr.  Pitt  so,  sod  d^ 
not  scruple  to  add  bow  much  1  disHlred 
him.  '  Ob,'  Mr.  Pitt  replied, '  heisTtrf 
amusiing,  and  when  you  bare  seen  mow 
of  him,  you  will  tbink  so  toe ! '  *  Well, 
we  shall  see,'  said  I.  <  You  most  lib 
faim,'  rejoinsd  Mr.  Pitt ;  *  be  is  so  hm- 
HaoL'  1  answeied,  •  Well,  if  I  i»w«.J 
must :' but  I  never  did.  UiitneJiMk 
a  great  ds4l  of  pain*  to  gel  him  *«*<'/*y 
i^oin,  when  he  toa*  out  of  favour,  m  Mr. 
Pitt ;  but  it  was  because  I  really  believed 
bim  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  sod  thou^« 
be  would  be  another  strong  horse  is  ve 
sUble."' 

In  antihar  pkoe,  and  under  tbe 
spirit  of  a  better  IbeMog,  she  ss/sr- 

"  •  When  1  tbiok  of  poor  »f'-;^"j! 
am  the  more  and  more  persuaded  thtW 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  not  WJJ^ 
the  kinaoess  we  bestow  upca  tkSB' 
Never  did  so  pure  an  sngel  sOM^^fJJ 
life  as  he ;  but,  tfood  GO^I  ^  f 
died,  bad  be  to  b^  tbe  woHd  «g»B'  ^ 
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would  have  acted  in  a  different  manner. 

iHe  baaenew   and  ingratitode  that  be 

fooDd   m  mankind  was   inconceivable. 

All  the  peers  that  be  had  made  deserted 

r^'J^  htalf  those  he  had  served  re- 

tJBrned  bis  Inadnefis  by  going  over  to  hia 

^mm.    Then  see,  doctor,  what  for- 

bneaadiiiekm!    Mr.  Pitt,  daring  his 

are.  spent  m  bis  country^s  service,  could 

seldom  »et  a  gleam  of  success  to  cheer 

bm-  whUst  a  Liverpool  and  a  Casile- 

r^h  have  triumphs  fall  upon  them  in 

^7t?'  J9^'  '*  °^«^'^'  °>«  «<^^  to  think 
^at  Mr.  P,tt  should  have  died  Uirough 
2"  »l>our  for  his  country.-tbat  Lord 
«wville  so  hearty  ns  he  was,  should 
•toost  have  sunk  under  if.  and  should 
Htfe  bad  nothing  but  difficulties  and  dis- 
»Ppomtm«ata  ;    while  such   fellows    as 

«- and  C ,  who  do  not  cere  if  the 

waniiy  were  ruined,  provided  they  kept 
their  places,  should  have  nothing  but  j?oo<l 
^tune  attend  them,  as  if  it  were  the 
raectofiheir stupid  measures!  But  not 
owitented  with  that,  thev  must  even 
fnng  discredit  on  his  memory,  by  ntlri- 
■^ting  to  him  a  line  of  conduct  he  never 
fJTwed.  To  think  of  Canning  goin^ 
•bout,  and  saying,  .This  is  the  gloriou! 
^Ji  f?l-  .-ii^P^"  echoing 
S.T?^.  J^*"."  ^^  glorious  system  of 
u^v  .^J*y;r**°^^XVIILcame 
to  England.  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  receive 
*Bn  as  king,  hot  only  as  Count  Somebody 
^1  declare  I  forget  what,  it  made  so  slight 
■0  impression  on  me)  ;  and  when  I  used 
tos^  to  Mr.  Pitt, '  Oh.  Lord,  what  does  it 

u^'i'V^  ^"^  ^®*  ^'"  ^*  king,if  he  wants 
« J  •  No,'  replied  Mr.  Pitt,  *  I  am  not 
■?htiBg  to  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on 
«ae  throne ;  only  let  the  French  have 
•owe  stable  government  that  we  can 
»*>•  peace  with,  that  is  all.  I  am  not 
jwng  to  aacrifice  the  interests  of  mv 
cowitry  to  (he  Bourbons,  Hester/  " 


We  never  thought  Pitt  in  his  heart 
was  ffuilty  of  any  sentimentality  to- 
jardfl  kings  and  princes,  or  about 
aivme  right,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  some  very  amusing  tirades  by 
LMy  Hester  against  many  of  h^ 
wmemporaries,  Avitb  whom,  during 
^itt  a  liic,  she  associated.  George  IV. 
me  hated  and  despised.  His  wife 
ane  describes  as,  mentally  and  bodily, 
one  of  the  most  odious  sluts  that  ever 
dtegraced  the  name  of  woman.  The 
J^uchess  of  Devonshire,  a  sort  of 
nval  she-politician,  she  hated  most 
cordjally,  and  describes  her  as  a  lump 
of  vulgar  affectation.  During  the 
^yday  of  her  jwwer,  while  she  had 
conferred  favours  innumerable,  and 
roade,  according  to  the  proverb,  a 
proportionate  nurnher  of  ungrat^ftil 


persons,  she  made,  directly  and  un- 
neceoarily,  a  multitude  of  enemies 
by   her    superciliousness,    excessive 
haughtiness,  and  dagger-like  speeches, 
which  Lord  Bacon  aescribes  as  hav- 
ing been  so  often  of  evil,  and  some- 
times of  fatal,  consequence  to  those 
who  are  wont  to  use  them.    When 
Pitt  died,  accordingly,  she  found  her- 
self not  alone  in  an  altered,  but,  to 
her  proud  spirit,  m  a  humiliatimr 
position.     On  his  death-bed,  he  beg- 
ged a  pension  for  her  from  his  royal 
master;  and  the  king  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  that  she  should  have  the 
largest  ever  conferred  upon  a  woman  : 
she  got  1500/.  a-year.    Fmdmg  that 
she  had  no  longer  a  sphere  to  move 
in  as  a  politician  m  England,  and 
that    all    glamour    about    her    for 
the  aspirants  to  place  was  gone,  she 
became  utterly  disgusted  with  her 
position  and  her  country,  and,  there- 
fore, went  abroad.     This  was  her 
real  motive ;  for  the  monomania  that 
she  was  qualified  and  destmed  to 
perform  ri-eat  things  as  a  political 
ruler    and   administrator,  increased 
after  she  had  ceased,  even  nominally, 
to  have  any  influence  in  affairs  of 
state.    Her  opinion  was,  that  women 
must  be  one  of  three  things:  "Eith^ 
they  are  politicians  and  fiterary  cha- 
racters; or  they  must  devote  their 
time  to  dress,  pleasure,  and  love ;  or, 
lastly,  they  must  be  fond  of  their 
domestic  affairs."    Her  mission,  she 
thought,  was  to  become   a  second 
Zenobia,  a  queen  of  the  East;  and, 
therefore,  she  betook  herself  to  the 
East,  whence,  as  Napoleon  observed, 
when  gomg  to  Egypt,  all  great  re- 
putations come.     Emally,  she  set- 
tled on  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  on 
one  of  the  conical  heights,  she  built 
a  house,  with  as  many  mysterious 
^issBges  and  windings  as  one  of  Mrs. 
RadcDffe's  castles;    and    here    she 
lived  in  a  sort  of  savage  grandeur, 
beatmff  and  bullying  her  slaves  and 
dependants  in  the  most  Oriental  r^l 
manner,  and  mingling,  as  far  as  sue 
might,  in  all  pohticia  intrigues,  and 
fancving  she  exercised  by  her  genius 
and  her  «tor  paramoimt  influence  over 
the  destmies  of  the  country  and  the 
fortunes  not  merely  of  those  in  her 
tteighbourhood,    such    as  Abdallah 
^  Pasha  and  the  Emyr  Beshyr,  but 
likewise  over  those  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  Sultan.    We 
do  not  believe  she  had  anv  real  in- 
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flaenoe  over  any  body  exoq>ttDg  thoee 
under  her  immediate  tyrannical  con- 
trol, or  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  her  pecuniary  power  for  good  or 
evil.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  her 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge 
and  mysterious  power  served  her 
much  in  stead,  even  with  the  brutal 
and  superstitious  natives,  supported 
as  these  pretensions  were  by  all  man- 
ner of  jargon  and  jugglery,  after  the 
fashion  of  Noma  of  the  Fitfid  Head; 
and,  by  a  constant  display  of  the 
wildest  eccentricities,  which  the  Ori- 
entals respect,  whatever  other  feeling 
they  may  have  towards  the  prac- 
titioner, as  proceeding  from  the  Di- 
vine infliction.  The  prime  cause  of 
her  removing  firom  Alar  Elias  at 
Abra  to  Joon  was,  that  she  might 
exercise  sway  uncontrolled  over  those 
whom  the  native  authorities  permit- 
ted to  be  her  wretched  subjects.  The 
doctor  says,  at  her  former  residence, 

"  Her  MrFantf .  when  tired  of  her  ser- 
vice, oould  abscond  bj  night  and  take 
refuge  in  the  city  (Say da)  ;  and  her 
slaves,  rendered  low-spirited  by  tbe  mo- 
notony of  their  existence,  could  at  any 
time  run  away  and  secrete  themselves  in 
tbe  bouses  of  tbe  Turks.  By  removing 
to  Joon  she  cut  off  tbeir  retreat ;  for  a 
poor'  slave  could  rarely  muster  coanwe 
enough  to  venture  by  nigbt  across  lonely 
mountains  when  jackals  snd  wolves  were 
abroad.  •  •  •  • 

"  The  love  of  power  made  ber  imperi- 
ous ;  but  when  ber  authority  was  once 
acknowledge,  tbe  tender  of  unconditional 
submission  was  sure  to  secure  bar  kind- 
ness and  largesses.  All  this  was  royal 
enough  both  in  its  tyranny  and  its  mu- 
ni6cence.  Unobserved  escape  was  well- 
aigb  hnpracticable  by  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  insulated  situation  of  tbe  house  on 
the  summit  of  a  conical  bill,  whence 
comers  and  goers  might  be  seen  on  every 
side;  yet  notwitbstandini^  tbts,  on  one 
occasion  all  her  free  women  decamped  in 
a  body;  and  on  another  ber  slaves  at. 
tempted  to  scale  the  walls,  and  some  ac« 
tually  effected  their  object  and  ran  away." 

Besides,  she  had  influence  enough 
with  Abdallah  Pasha  to  receive  his 
countenance  ^  in  walloping  her  own 
niggers,**  in  that  species  of  "fiw 
country**  which  they  both  admired ; 
and,  treating  all  her  dependants  as 
she  pleased,  she  had  rendered  thk 
Turk  great  personal  as  well  as  pecu- 
niary service ;  and  was,  in  fact,  al- 
ways sending  presents  to  him  and  bis 
barem.    We  repeat,  the  truQ  talis- 


man, and  the  only  one  she  posKssed 
of  any  potential  power,  was  gold, 
which  she  lavished  amongst  the  peo- 
ple with  regal  monificenoe;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  most  ostentatkms 
manner  for  value  received,  in  the 
shape  of  homage,    submisBioD,  and 
prostration  upon  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients* body  and  soul  before  her. 
For  a  length  of  time  ^  had  about 
3000^.  a-3rear  to  throw  away,  in- 
cluding pension  and  private  property ; 
and  she,  moreover,  incurred  debts  to 
between  12,000^.   and   14,0002.    So 
that,  if  we  consider  the  wretdied 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
habitants, the  sums  she  had  at  her 
command  enabled  her  am^v  to  play 
the  princess.    When  she  had  lost  her 
pension  (she  threw  it  up  after  Mr. 
W.  Harvev*s  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  Pension  Ust;  but  we  say 
lost,  because  she  was  shabbily  driven 
into  giving  it  up),  and  her  anaire  fell 
into  deep  embarrassment,  her  regal 
influence  dwindled  away,  and  disap- 
peared.    The   life   she  led  was  a 
wretched  one;    she  was   miserable 
herself,  and  made  others  miserable; 
she  had  none  of  the  amenities  or  com- 
forts of  civilised  life  about  her ;  sad 
all  the  excitement  of  barbarous  life 
—  which  is  great  and  has  many  a 
charm — that  she  knew  any  thing  of, 
was  in  her  fevered  brain  when  she 
was  plotting  insurrections  and  revo- 
lutions, and  mysteriously  communi- 
cating with  this  pasha,  or  that  rebel, 
or  that  robber,  or  preparing  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  for  whose  use 
she  had  a  couple  of  Arab  mares  un- 
crossed   by   mortal   wight,  idtrays 
ready  in  her  stoble.     The  greater 
part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  quarrel- 
ling, and  scoldinff,  (md  persecatjng 
slaves,  servants,  followers,  secretaries, 
doctors^  &c  &c. ;  ay,  even  the  cut- 
throats, she  kept  in  her  pay,  for  she 
had  a  band  of  bravos  to  execute  her 
fellest  command,  and  she  knew  how 
to  rule  them,  for  she  had  the  course 
as  well  as  the  pride  of  Lucifer.   Ji 
she  had  a  doctor  or  a  traveller  t» 
lecture,  the  household  received  s^    | 
little  respite  from  her  dreadfiil  W 
and  still  more  terrible  voice,  wmic 
she  would  harangue  a  visitor^ 
seven,  eight,  ten,  or  eleven  mortal 
hours.      She  had  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  low  peq>le ;  and  these,  is 
one  of  the  association  of  tiqpe-ncrs, 
in  point  of  fact,  ^e  considered  every 
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body  wbo  had  not  some  status  at 
court,  or  in  the  ]^litical  world.  She 
looked  down  with  scorn  upon  all 
who  practised  the  learned  profes- 
■008,  and  ridicoled  the  notion  of 
tbdr  iqipesring  in  what  alone  she 
WDold  consider  society.  If  she  had 
that  flineere  opinion  abont  the  posi- 
tioa  of  gentlemen  and  scholars, 
nerely  beoMise  they  laboured  in  the 
lugfaest  and  moat  honourable  avoca- 
tioos  for  thdr  bread,  and  might  have 
in  the  veins  of  any  one  or  two  of 
their  members,  more  blue  blood,  and 
more  distinguished  lineage,  than  all 
the  Pitts,  and  Stanhoi>es,  and  the 
like,  who  ever  tied  tape  in  a  govem- 
ment  office,  since  chnraliy  decayed, 
and  hwreautocracy  began,  what  would 
her  feeling  be  now,  when  ^*  painters, 
fiddlers,  wd  bnffoons,*"  are  admitted 
into  the  yery  penetraUa  of  the  so- 
ciety she  hdd  so  recondite?  But, 
oh  Hester,  Hester,  Queen  of  Tad- 
mor,  it  is  all  vanity  and  yexa* 
tion  of  s{nrtt!  but  you  are  riffht 
in  the  main,  that  the  yellow  day 
when  it  is  there,  vrill  break  out 
throush  the  creature  .of  mortal 
mookL  Her  ladyship  informs  the 
doctor,— 

"  YoQ  will  think  it  a  strange  thing^  to 
njr,  hat  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  vices 
01  high-born  people  are  better  than  the 
▼trtoes  of  low- bom  ones.  By  low-born, 
I  do  not  mean  poor  people ;  for  there  are 
aaaj  without  a  siipence  who  have  high 
tntuMnts.  It  is,  that  amon^  the  low. 
Wra  there  ia&o  spring  of  action  that  is 
lood.  eren  in  their  rirtues.  If  they  are 
nboiioaa,  and  iudoatrious,  it  is  for  gain, 
aot  for  the  lore  of  labour ;  if  they  are 
leaned,  it  ia  from  pedantry  ;  if  they  are 
charitable,  it  ia  from  ostentation ;  if  reli- 
gious, from  hypocrisy ;  if  studious  of 
health,  it  is  to  gratify  their  gormand- 
isiag,  and  to  on.  I  repeat  it  again,— the 
▼iees  of  the  great  are  preferable  to  the 
wrtneaofauch  persona.  Those  of  them 
that  rise  in  the  world,  always  shew  their 
base  origin :  for  if  you  kill  a  chicken, 
tad  pick  the  feathers,  they  may  fly  up 
into  the  air  for  a  time,  but  they  fall  down 
again  opoo  the  dunghill.  The  good  or 
had  race  must  peep  out.  God  created 
races  from  the  beginning  ;  and,  although 
the  pure  may  be  crossed,  and  the  cart- 
hone  be  taken  out  of  the  cart  and  put  to 
the  saddle,  their  foals  will  always  shew 
their  good  or  bad  blood.  High  descent 
always  shews  itself;  and  low  always 
^  peep  out.  I  neyer  haye  known  abore 
two  or  three  persons  of  common  origin 
VOL.  xxxn.  vo.  CLXxxym. 


who  had  not   something    vulgar  about 
them." 

Lady  Hester  had  some  wild  no- 
tions of  what  she  called  religion ; 
and  spoke  of  arts  magical,  in  which, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  say,  that  there 
may  not  be  something,  though  of 
these  she  knew  nothing.  Many  dis- 
tinguished persons  yisited  her ;  and, 
to  use  a  very  vulgar,  but  equally 
expressive  phrase,  she  took  their  mea- 
sure very  accurately.  We  would 
say,  indeed,  with  an  unerring  preci- 
sion. She  certainly  took  Lamartine 
and  PUckler  Muskaw  at  their  just 
price.  The  letter  of  that  humbug, 
the  German  prince,  will  serve  to 
shew  at  once  the  poor  English  lady*s 
weakness,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
German  prince.  He  first  expresses 
his  desire  ''  to  pay  his  homage  to  the 
Queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  niece  of 
the  great  Pitt."    He  states,— 

'*  Besides,  madam,  I  hare  the  pre- 
sumption to  add,  that,  from  what  I  have 
heani  of  you,  there  must  be  some  affinity 
of  character  between  us.  For,  like  you, my 
lady,  1  look  for  our  future  salvation  from, 
the  East,  where  nations  still  nearer  to 
God,  and  to  nature,  can  alone,  some  day, 
purify  the  rotten  civilisation  of  decrepit 
Europe,  m  which  every  thing  is  arti- 
ficial ;  and  where  we  are  menaced  in  a 
short  time  with  a  new  kind  of  barbarism, 
—not  that  with  which  states  begin,  but 
with  which  they  end.  Like  you,  madam, 
I  believe  that  astrology  is  aot  an  empty 
science,  but  a  lost  one ;  like  you,  madam, 
I  am  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and  by  prin- 
ciple, because  I  find  a  marked  aristo- 
cracy in  nature  every  where.  In  a  word, 
hke  you,  madam,  I  love  to  sleep  by  day, 
and  be  stirring  by  night.  There  I  stop ; 
for,  in  mind,  energy  of  character,  and  in 
the  mode  of  life  so  singular  and  so  dig- 
nified, which  you  lead,  not  every  body, 
who  that  woula,  can  resemble  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope." 

For  the  rest,  the  prince  came  and 
stayed  for  several  days,  and  there  was 
grand  kotooing  between  the  shabby 
prince  and  the  insane  gentlewoman. 
But  her  conclusion  was,  that  he  was 
as  superficial  in  his  conversation  as 
in  his  writings.  The  poor  lady  event- 
ually died  amongst  tne  few  slaves  or 
peasants  who  were  about  her,  with 
characteristic  courage,  *'as  a  Pitt;** 
and  if  she  ever  meet  with  her  bio- 
grapher in  r^ons  where  weapons 
can  be  wielded,  we  have  no  doubt 
she  will  give  the  snob  a  terrible 
trouncing. 
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Th£  article  which  we  now  set  down 
to  write  will  not  have  passed  long 
into  the  hands  of  our  readers  ere 
parliament  \fill  have  shut  up  shop, 
and  departed  for  a  season.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  general 
feelinff  among  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  wul  be  satisfaction  at  the 
event.  Seldom  has  a  session  pro- 
duced results  so  astounding,  seldom 
have  the  issues  of  ministerial  fore- 
thought and  legislative  deliberation 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness — so 
little  satisfaction  in  the  public  mind. 
It  seems  as  if  the  country  had  slept 
for  some  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  found  itself  on  awakening  in 
an  entirelv  novel  position.  Nofi)dy 
seems  to  know  where  he  is,  what  he 
is,  what  has  happened,  what  may 
happen,  or,  indasd,  any  thing  else, 
except  that  a  political  earthquake  has 
occurred,  and  that  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  party,  if  not  of  opinion,  have 
been  cast  down  and  destroyed.  Here 
we  are,  in  the  year  of  grace  1845, 
enacting  laws  under  a  Tory  govern- 
ment, such  as  no  Whig,  nor  Kadical 
dther,  would  have  ventured  in  1825 
to  propose.  We  send  to  parliament 
a  body  of  gentlemen  pledged,  as  we 
suppose,  to  Conservative  principles; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  of  ours,  they 
sweep  away  buttress  after  buttress  of 
the  constitution  of  1688,  till  scarce 
a  shred  of  the  old  fabric  remains.  Can 
all  this  be  real,  or  is  it  merely  a 
dream  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  fact ;  let  us  see, 
then,  whether  there  be  not  some  way 
of  aocounting  for  it,  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  that  which  angr^  and  dis- 
appointed men  are  forwud  to  adopt. 
And  here,  at  the  outset,  let  us  oome 
with  our  readers  to  a  right  under- 
standing upon  points  whfch  seem  to 
us  not  to  have  been  treated  in  anv  of 
the  discuflskms  that  have  taken  uaoe 
since  1841  with  the  attention  raich 
thev  deserve.  It  is  not  altogether  to  the 
Eeform-bill  that  we  owe  the  diange 
of  policy  which  has  become  so  per- 
cef^bly  visible  of  late,  anumg  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party.  The  Be- 
form-bill  maj  have  precipitated  mat- 
ters—there IS  no  doubt  that  it  did; 
for  the  passing  of  that  measure  ren- 


dered it  impossible  for  any  minister, 
be  his  private  opinions  what  thqr 
might,  to  govern  this  ocmntry  any 
longer  upon  Bevolotion  princq^ 
Bat  the  Reform-bill  itsdf  wm  tet 
one  of  a  series  of  movements  (a  ptr- 
ticolarly  mad  movement  we  coittuiae 
to  believe,  but  still,  only  one),  the 
whole  of  which  have  indinted, 
during  half  a  eentory  and  more,  tbit 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  day 
to  day,  the  preiudices  o(  the  Eng- 
lish pdople  in  mvour  of  BevohitiflD 
prinaples  (if;  indeed,  the /teopU  of 
England  ever  had  any  pr^udioes  in 
that  direction),  were  paaaitf  away. 
And  if  the  axe  be  fiurly  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  not  only  is  theor- 
cnmstanoe  not  to  be  wonderedat, 
but,  m  the  arrangenients  of  that  Pr^ 
vid^ce  which  brings  good  ont  « 
apparent  evil,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  work  wdl  for  the 
empire.  ^ 

The  commonly  received  otimob  in 
regard  to  the  Bevolotion  of  IWS  « 
thw:  thatitwastheresultofafieroc 
and  long-continued  strug^e  between 
the  Churches  of Englandand Bane; 
that  it  was  brought  about  through 
the  bigotry  of  James,  worked  upon 
and  inflamed  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits;  that  nothing  short  <^  what 
actually  came  to  pan  could  haw 
preserved  the  civil  and  religi«»  h^ 
berties  of  the  nation;  and,  **»**• 
acts  <^J)arliament  whidi  J^'^^^^J^ 
liam  m.  on  \he  throne,  and  secmw 
the  succession  in  a  Protestant  ime, 
put  the  finishmg  touch  to  the  iioW» 
political  structure  which  the  wit » 
man  has  designed  since  the  b^;innii« 
of  the  world.  The  corollaries  whicn 
arise  out  <tf  a  proposition  so  dtfa^ 
strated  are  obvious  aiouA  *^ 
it  is  assumed  that,  tiU  the  Ber^jSJ 
of  1688,  there  was  no  security  wium 
the  realm  oi  England  for  the  W 
use,  by  the  lieges,  of  t^^r  K^^ 
their  mxmerties,  or  their  'cWr 
opmions.  Next,  that  the  BevoWW" 
of  1688  secured  to aU  classes ww 

king's  subjects  every  ^\^^. 
l^;e,  and  prerogative,  to  wflichi  WW 

out  detrimmt  to  the  v^am^ 
they  could  ky  ckim.  And  lj«2 
that,  as  in  ^  anaBgementi  ^^ 
by  the  B«?otatiwi  we  find  4«  P*" 
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ftetion  ai  this  Eoidish  6(m8titatk», 
wliich  then  reaclira  its  cnlminrting 
^t,  80  every  deriatioii  that  h«s 
aiiioe  oeemred  frmn  the  letter  of 
these  amogjeHieots,  has  mariced  the 
gndaal  departure  of  the  coostitiitioa 
itieif  from  the  perfectioii  to  iivfakh 
it  had  attemed.  Now  wkaA  if,  upon 
more  impartial  inquiry,  it  shouid  ap- 
pear that  the  BerolutioB  of  1688 
irasnotyin  point  offiwt,  productive 
of  all  the  baiefits  whidi  are  usually 
Meribed  to  it  F  What  if  it  should 
uipear  that  some  of  the  moat  valu- 
sbte  of  the  statutes  which  protect  the 
perBooa,  and  properties,  and  oon- 
floenees  of  ikigliBlunen,  are  of  older 
datethanl688?  What  if  it  should 
be  shewn  that,  with  the  good  that 
andeoiably  appertained  to  Uie  Bero- 
li^n  of  1688,  a  great  deal  of  evil 
W88  mixed  up — as,  for  example,  that 
while  Kberty  to  think  and  act  as  they 
plosed  was  secured  to  one  class  <h 
ichgionists,  all  others  were  put  under 
resfaiots,  which  proved  in  some  in- 
itenees  absolutely  intolerable?  and, 
aix>ye  all,  what  if  it  should  be  proved, 
that  hifluences  which  were  really  fbr- 
BadaUe^eu  are  not  foraaidable  now, 
oor  have  been  ^Mmidable  for  many 
years  past,  at  least  in  the  same  man- 
ner, or  to  the  same  extent,  that  th^ 
^tse  a  century  and  a  half  w)  P  If 
all  the  can  be  demonstratedy  shall 
«e  not  poceive  in  it  reasm  suffi- 
cient  for  some  of  the  duuiges  that 
Me  alreacfy  affected,  and  for  others 
which  seem  to  be  threatened?  We 
na%  ^nk  thai  we  ^all ;  and  shouhl 
c«r  views  of  the  subject  appear  to 
be  just,  th^i  surely  we  nu^,  without 
hesitatiini,  appeal  to  our  Conservative 
TCsders,  imploring  them,  as  they 
walue  their  county's  wel&re,  not  to 
permit  unworthy  feelings  to  get  the 
Better  of  their  jud^eot ;  but  to  hold 
together  stUl,  and  to  sacr^ee  much 
^  the  sake  af  that  unanimity  of 
flentimeirt  and  action,— 4lie  first  seri- 
908  abandonment  of  which  must 
l«sd  to  consequences  which  we  shrink 
ten  contemplating. 

It  is  a  neat  mistake  to  speak  of 
the  Bevofution  of  1688  as  exclu- 
«^yi  or  even  as  midnly  a  religi- 
on movement.  That  its  promoters 
Sttde  their  principal  appeal  to  the 
v^ous  fears  aiibd  nr^jtuuces  of  the 
people  is  imdoubte^  true,  but  few 
VBODg  themselves  were  weak  enough 
tt  ocean  thflt  the  EstablMed  Chui^h 


was  really  in  danger;  while  some 
would  have  troubled  themselves  very 
littie  about  the  matter,  had  the  dan- 
ger been  as  real  as  it  was  visionary. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the 
Church  as  by  law  established  was 
never  even  threatened.  James  mi^ 
be  in  his  own  person  a  bigoted  Pa- 
pist: we  admit  that  he  was;  but 
there  is  no  evid^ce  to  shew  that  he 
ever  harboured  so  extravagant  a  no- 
tion as  that  Protestantism  could  bt 
extinguished  in  these  kingdoms,  or 
Popery  replaced  in  the  ascendant. 
The  utmost  extent  of  hope  to  which 
his  religious  enthunasm  ev^  car- 
ried him,  seems  to  have  been,  thai 
the  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  Eng- 
land might,  through  his  instrument- 
ali^,  be  reconcile ;  and  that,  both 
yidding  a  little,  he  mi^ht  have  the 
merit  of  having  restored  to  the  Uni- 
versal Church — as  far,  at  least,  as 
the  British  empire  was  concerned 
— a  visible  unity.  That  all  the  peo- 
ple who  surrounded,  and  too  much 
advised  him,  were  equally  moderate 
OT  equally  visionaiy  in  thdr  views, 
we  are  far  from  seeking  to  insinuate. 
Probably  Father  Petre  dreamed  of 
the  re-establishment  of  Popery ;  and 
the  king^s  secret  coundl— the  Lords 
Powis,  Arundel,  Belasis,  Dover,  and 
Castlemain,  being  weak  men,  may  have 
adopted  the  views  of  tiie  would-be- 
cardinal.  But  they  certainly  never 
made  an  open  avowal  of  such  oiMnions ; 
and  it  is  unpossible,  giving  the  kk^ 
credit  for  the  strict  regard  to  veracity 
which  his  very  enemies  admit  to  have 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character, — it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
nose  that  he  ever  subscribed  to  them. 
What  James  avowed,  we  verily  be- 
lieve that  he  sought.  lie  desired  to 
place  dU  forms  of  the  Christian  reli- 
ffion  on  a  footing  of  politick  equal- 
ity; nothmg  doubting  that  his  own 
diim^,  partiy  because  of  its  intrinsic 
exoellence,  paray  through  the  favour 
vdth  which  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
gard converts,  would  uftimatdy  ab- 
sorb tiie  rest.  That  he  was  equally 
moderate  in  his  views  as  the  head  <» 
a  constitutional  government  is  b^ 
no  means  so  certain.  However,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  this  part 
of  our  subject  a  little  more  at  length ; 
fcit^  till  men  rightlv  understand  what 
it  was  that  brought  on  the  convul- 
sion of  1688,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  perceive  that,  supposing  the  ne- 
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cessity  which  then  existed  to  have 
paffled  away,  innoyations  upon  the 
arrangements  made  150  vears  affo, 
however  marked  in  themselves,  ana  at 
first  sight  stalling,  do  not  of  neces- 
tity  imply  that  a  conspiracy  has  been 
formea  against  the  existence  of  the 
English  constitution  in  Church  and 
State. 

Whatever  the  causes  may  have 
been  which,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, led  to  the  great  rebellion,  the 
issues  of  that  convulsion  effected  a 
complete  chan^  in  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious constitution  of  England.  The 
sticklers  for  liberty  became  such 
atrocious  t3nrants  as  soon  as  their 
cause  prevailed,  and  the  Dissenters 
so  abu^  the  temj^rary  ascendancy 
which  they  acquu^,  that  when, 
^ter  the  death  of  Cromwell,  it  was 
determined  to  bring  back  the  exiled 
family,  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  beside  themselves  with  joy.  No 
stipulations  were  entered  into  with 
Charles  IL  The  royal  proclamation 
from  Breda  passed  through  the  land 
as  if  it  had  been  a  message  fh>m  hea- 
ven; indeed,  had  it  been  as  much 
wanting  in  good  sense  and  good 
taste  as  it  was  eminently  remarkable 
for  both,  no  human  being  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  remark  upon 
file  circumstance.  The  English  peo- 
ple pined  to  have  a  king  once  more 
set  over  them ;  and  Charles  became, 
in  consequence,  more  absolute  for  a 
brief  space  than  any  monarch  had 
been  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  first  parliaments  of  the  conven- 
tion parliament,  in  part,  and  still 
more  of  that  which  met  in  1661, 
was  so  extravagant  in  favour  of  mo- 
narchy, that  Charles  himself  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  were 
forced  to  restrain  it  Charles,  it  is 
true,  interfered  only  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  excessive  cruelties  on 
the  persons  and  proj^rties  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  dimmish,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  the  morti- 
fications to  which  whole  classes  of 
his  people  were  subjected.  Claren- 
don, with  a  more  statesmanlike  fore- 
thought, hindered  the  settlement  of 
such  a  revenue  in  perpetuity  upon 
the  crown  as  would  have  rendered 
it,  in  all  time  coming,  independent 
of  parliament.  They  could  not,  how- 
ever, nor  indeed  did  they  desire,  to 
stay  the  restoration  of  th^  bishops  to 


their  temporal  rank,  as  well  as  to  their 
spiritual  authority,  or  the  passing  of 
the  Corporation-act,  and  of  the  Act 
of  Unirormity,  impolitic  as,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  dmes,  the 
latter  unquestionably  was.  AYhat- 
ever,  therefore,  might  be  the  worth 
of  these  bulwarks  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  Church  owed  them  nei- 
ther to  the  Kevolution  of  1688  nor 
yet  to  the  personal  predilections  of 
the  soverdgn.  Thgr  were  created 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  of  which  the 
latter  was  composed  of  members 
chosen  by  the  people,  on  account 
of  then:  well-known  devotion  to  the 
monarchical  principle  and  their  hatred 
of  its  opposite. 


people  must  have  passed  from  them. 
In  spite  of  Chirendon*s  opposition, 
the  parliament  of  1661  settled  such  a 
revenue  on  the  crown,  that  common 
prudence  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
raise  the  sovereign  above  the  ne- 
cessity of  ever  requiring  more.   ^ 
Charles's  extravagances  were  bound- 
less.   He  never  knew  what  it  vi^  to 
be  firee  from  pecuniary  embama- 
ments ;  and  hence,  because  he  made 
perpetual  demands  upon  their  gene- 
rosity, his  Commons  lost  by  degrees 
that  reverence  for  the  kingly  office 
which  seemed  at  one  time  to  prevail 
in  their  minds  over  ^  consideratoons 
of  their  own  or  the  rights  of  their 
constituents.     Hence,   so  early  as 
1663,  they  b^an  to  exhibit  a  dispy 
tion  to  keep  the  prerogative  withm 
bounds;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that    they  restrained   it  with  t^ 
greatest   eagerness   as  often  as  its 
leaning  was  towards  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.     For  example,  tfic 
king,  hating  persecution  for  its  own 
sake,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  dm 
Roman  Catholic  subjecte  had  fougw 
stoutly  for  his  father,  and  that  W 
own  rresbyterians  had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  Restoa- 
tion,  had  not  long  given  his  ass^ 
to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  .w'^^Jf 
proceeded  to  dispense  with  it   IJ^' 
liament  sternly  interfered,  and  ifij- 
lowed  up  its  rebuke  of  1663  byPf*; 
ing,  in   1669,  an  act  againsf  t^ 
ventides.    Such  ^vas  the  leault  oi  we 
famous  conference  at  the  Savoy, «» 
of  the  king's  honest  endcarour  ^ 
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seenre  by  law  liberty  of  conscience  to 
his  Eoglish  peoj^le.  The  people,  or 
tbeir  representatives,  woula  not  ac- 
cept the  boon;  and,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  a  proposition  for  better  things, 
namely,  for  a  l^^laUve  union  to- 
tween  England  and  Scotland,  they 
declared  it  unlawful  for  man  to  wor- 

3  God  except  in  a  {nrish  church  ; 
inserted  a  clause  in  their  bill  to 
the  effect  that,  should  any  doubt 
arise  as  to  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  indges  were  invariably  to 
interpret  the  law  against  Nancou' 
formiy.  In  like  manner,  another 
attempt  on  the  king*s  part  to  grant 
what  nis  parliament  would  not  allow 
was  followed,  in  1671-2,  by  another 
rebuke;  ai^  the  scheme  for  compre* 
bension,  to  which  men  not  less  illus- 
trioQs  than  Stillin^eetand  Tillotson 
io  some  sort  lent  themselves,  led  only 
to  the  passing  of  the  Test-act,  very 
much  to  the  kinff*s  annoyance  and 
to  the  disgust  and  indignation  of  all 
who  were  affected  by  it. 

It  appears,  then,  tnat  the  exclusive 
recognition  of  the  Church  as  by  law 
established,  and  the  careful  severance 
of  Konconformists  and  Dissenters 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1688 ;  that  it  was  fully  accomplished 
ere  the  unfortunate  monarch  came  to 
the  throne  whose  folly  precipitated  a 
breach  in  the  line  of  the  succession ; 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Charles  U. 
at  least,  it  operated  as  a  direct  and 
palpable  innovation  upon  the  consti'^ 
tution,  as  it  had  heretofore  been  un- 
derstood to  affect  both  the  monarch 
and  the  subject  At  the  same  time 
let  justice  be  done  to  Charles's  par- 
liaments. To  them  we  stand  in- 
debted for  that  great  palladium  of 
our  personal  lil^rties  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  as  well  as  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  an  endless  list  of  grievances  in 
the  arbitrary  collection  of  the  crown's 
revenues.  Star-chambers  and  the  dis- 
pensing power  were  both  got  rid  of; 
the  security  of  law  was  established 
by  the  conmination  of  statutes  passed 
nnder  the  Protectorate.  The  judges, 
though  not  yet  rendered  absolutely 
independent,  were  placed  upon  a 
better  footing  than  they  had  pre- 
vionsly  occupied.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
ensure  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as 
fsr  as  liberty  can  be  said  to  go  hand- 
in- hand  with  persecution  for  con- 


science sake.  And  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  untiring  efforts  to  vet 
nd  of  this  worst  restriction  upon  the 
fk^dom  of  the  people  that  the  two 
last  princes  of  tne  House  of  Stuart 
fell  mto  disfavour,  and  forfeited  the 
throne.  For  all  that  the  admirers  of 
the  Covenanters  have  written  con- 
cerning the  cruelty  of  Dundee,  and 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
dale, must  be  accepted  by  us  with 
exceeding  caution.  The  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  the  seventeenth  century 
would  neither  accept  toleration  them- 
selves nor  extend  it  to  others.  And 
if  they  were  here  and  there  hunted 
down,  it  was  because,  refusing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  royal  license 
and  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  leaving  other  religionists  to  do 
the  same  thing,  th^  got  up  a  crusade 
against  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  their 
abettors ;  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace  levied  open  war 
against  a  government  which  was  only 
too  tolerant  for  the  age  into  which  it 
feU. 

If  the  proceedmgs  of  Charles, 
whose  indifference  to  religion  in  ge- 
neral was  well  known,  roused  we 
jealousy  and  excited  the  fears  of  the 
Ultra-Protestants  of  hb  day,  ample 
use  was  made  of  the  same  feeling  oy 
those  whose  objects  were  purely  self- 
ish, as  soon  as  James  II.  came  to  the 
throne.  The  Ix)rds — strange  as  in 
the  ears  of  the  present  generation 
such  a  statement  may  sound — were 
the  great  enemies  of  James,  and  of 
his  ^vemment.  They  dreaded  the 
growing  influence  of  the  people  to 
the  full  as  much  as  they  &ared  lest 
the  crown  should  recover  its  strength ; 
and  they  therefore,  in  considerable 
numbers,  lent  themselves  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  early  saw  how  the  land  lay,  and 
early  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
course  which  he  should  steer.  Wil- 
liam and  his  allies  (for  he  had  a 
goodly  corps  enrolled  under  his  ban- 
ner even  while  Charles  lived)  stood 
stoutly  by  the  corporations,  regard- 
ing them,  and  justly  too,  as  the  main 
pillars  and  bulwarks  of  the  aristo- 
cratic influence.  They  remembered 
with  dismay  how  incapable  the  Up- 
per House  had  been,  even  when  sup- 
ported by  the  sovereign,  to  maintam 
a  contest  in  times  of  excitement  with 
the  JiOwer  House;  and  they  were 
therefore  unwilling  that  the  crown 
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and  the  ConuBons  should  eome  to  00 
good  an  underatanding  at  that  their 
strength  should  in  any  case  he  united. 
Hence  their  zeal,  and  the  seal  of 
their  country  neighbours,  to  narrow 
as  much  as  possible  the  Hmits  of  the 
oonstituoicy.  Hence  their  eagerness 
to  establish  tests,  which  as  7^  how- 
ever, they  did  not  presume  to  aroly 
to  thar  own  order,  nor,  indeed,  as 
quidifications  for  seats  in  the  Lower 
House  of  parliament.  In  a  word,  if 
the  Revolution  was  carried  through 
in  order  to  secure  to  the  people  of 
England  adequate  defence  against 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power, 
the  preparations  f<a  it  were  oecun 
and  matured  on  a  Ikr  less  exalted 
principle;  for  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  were  just  as  anxious  to 
keep  down  the  masses  that  were  un- 
der the  crown  as  they  were  sensitivdy 
alive  to  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  to  exerdse  more  tium  a 
very  limited  sovereignty  over  them- 
selves. 

Had  Charles  U.  been  a  pnident 
instead  of  a  reckless  and  most  ex- 
travagant prince,  had  his  life  been 
more  monu  or  even  his  hypocrisy 
oreater,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
fieve  that  his  extreme  popularitv 
would  have  carried  him  through  all 
his  difficulties,  and  that  he  would 
have  left  to  his  brother  a  throne 
founded  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 

Sle  too  securelv  for  intriguers  to  un- 
ermine  it.  As  it  was,  the  grossest 
and  most  unfair  impositions  were 
practised  on  the  public  mind,  to 
which  the  open  conversion  of  James 
to  Popeiy  gave  additional  effeet; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  having 
fiuled  to  carry  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
the  advocates  of  an  aristocratic  ra- 
ther than  of  a  constitutionally  mo- 
narchical tjBtem  of  government  set 
themselves  forth¥rith  to  devise  plans 
for  the  kmg*8  expulsion.  They  found 
in  the  Stadtholder  a  ready  and  able 
assistant  in  all  these,  and  the  plot 
went  on.  Among  the  many  unprin- 
cipled men  who  took  a  promment 
piurt  in  the  administration  of  public 
affurs,  there  was  not  one  more  abso- 
lutely without  principle  than  Sun- 
derland. On  hun  James  had  taught 
himself  absolutely  to  depend;  and 
this  minister,  who  was  in  William's 
pay,  led  his  master  fonvard  in  a  ca- 
reer which,  in  the  then  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  could  end  only  in  de- 


atmctioii.  It  wis  Sunderlaid  wbo 
poviMded  James  to  call  together  yi 
secret  council  of  Popish  loids,  aad 
BOfk  c^ienly  the  caidinal'i  hit  for 
Petre;  and  so  fully  was  the  nshaeBi 
of  both  proceedings  understood,  lod 
the  probable  issues  seen  into  by  the 
pope,  that  he  peremptorily  rdbed 
the  king's  request,  in  like  muuKr 
it  was  Sunderiand  who  adriKd  the 
kinff  to  resume  the  dispensing  power, 
which  his  brother  had  proved  too 
weak  to  exeidse ;  and  though  derjn 
out  of  the  twelve  judges  prooouneed 
for  the  Itt^ality  of  the  measure,  the 
nation  took  fright,  or  was  penoaded 
to  believe  that  there  was  dinger. 
Moreover,  James's  extreme  foUy  ia 
giyinff  his  countenance  to  the  J^ 
suits,  nis  rashness  in  restoringtil re- 
ligious orders  openly,  coDfoonded 
and  vexed  his  best  friends.  It  «« 
then,  and  only  then,  that  the  heidi 
of  the  Church  interfered.  Notthit 
they  were  seriously  alarmed,  or  \)t- 
lieved  in  any  instance  that  he  gravdy 
meditated  to  bring  bade  ''the  dd re- 
ligion." The  proportion  of  P^^ 
to  Protestants  m  all  England  aithii 
time  have  been  calculated  at  about 
one  in  two  hundred  souls,— a  »^ 
of  things  which  rendered  the  ro^- 
version  of  the  Establidied  Chordi 
merely  impossible.  But  the  truth JJ 
that  no  party,  not  even  the  Chww 
party,  understood  in  those  dayswnit 
real  toleration  was;  and  so  it  came  t^ 
pass  that  the  bishops,  lo^'^j^S^ 
great  distaste  upon  the  roewed 
growth  of  monastic  establishine^ 
refused  any  longer  to  *"PP^^ 
king  in  his  measures,  <v  ^  ^ 
themselves,  or  cause  their  «^*Wr 
read,  his  proclamations  "VjJ* 
diurches.  As  we  have  dsewWie 
stated,  there  is  no  evidawe  00  ^ 
eord  which  goes  to  prove  that  Jaa» 
meditated  more  than  he  aetuallypff' 
formed.  But  what  he  did  pw» 
was  ill-judged,  dnd  he  paid  the  pe* 

A^mwhile  his  policy  in  ^^ 
was  still  more  injudicious.  ^^^22* 
the  poor  Irish  had  suffered  Wfif' 
fuUy  under  Cromwell;  and  the  a» 
which  the  Prxrtector  inflicted  tJ» 
than  openly  were  less  fttal  taw 
those  which  had  their  roots  »  "J 
svstem  oi  civil  adiiiinistratioPi  *• 
they  were  driv«i  like  ifiM  btgg 
into  their  ftstnesses,  and  p"*2 
there  by  thousands,  of  fcn«  •" 
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iSaeue.  Btat  Cbarles  had  in  some 
degree  restored  order ;  and,  remitting 
as  many  of  the  penal  laws  as  the 
bigotiy  of  the  age  would  permit, 
BOwed  the  seeds  of  better  things, 
vfaich  mnat  have  borne  fruit  in  due 
season  had  they  been  left  to  them- 
sdres.  This,  iMwever,  James  would 
not  da  Deceived  by  Sunderland, 
who  actually  kept  back  ^m  him 
^e  ezodlent  advice  which  Clarendon 
tendered  from  the  spot,  he  hastened 
to  place  in  all  offices  of  trust  and 
satnorily  bi^^oted  Papists,  treating 
the  laws  agamst  Nonconformists  as 
if  they  had  no  existence,  and  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  those  who  were 
already  prepared  to  hurl  him  from 
his  seat.  Talbot,  earl  of  TVrconnel, 
aasamed  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  beinjB^  himself  a  Papist,  filled  the 
ranks  with  Popish  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Roman  Catholic  lawyers  were 
It  the  same  time  promoted  to  the 
bench;  and,  as  if  to  com]^lete  the 
measure  of  his  folly,  the  king  pro- 
Mbited  the  established  clergy  from 
delirering  controversial  sermons  from 
tbeff  pulpits.  Ag^  Clarendon  re- 
monstrated, and  again  Sunderland 
saj^ressed  the  communication.  Whe- 
ther the  advice  of  this  faithf^il  coun- 
dllor  would  have  availed,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  surmise ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  king^s  inter^ts  as 
well  as  his  good  name  were  sacrificed 
by  a  Pithless  servant,  who  betrayed 
hnn  to  lus  own  son-in-law. 

Meanwhfle  the  ^[eneral  government 
of  James  is  admitted,  by  his  worst 
enemies,  to  have  been  both  wise  and 
paternal.  Conunerce  flourished  under 
nis  protection  and  patronage ;  fruitful 
seasons  had  filled  the  kingdom  with 
{denty ;  the  rigours  of  the  courts  of 
jtsstiee  had  abiUed ;  there  was  no  per- 
Kcntion  for  conscience  sake  in  £ng- 
Isod,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland ;  private 
poperty  was  secure ;  and  the  coasts 
being  covered  by  a  powerftil  fleet, 
the  country  was  free  from  apprehen- 
«on  from  foreign  violence.  A  rigid 
economy  was  practised  in  the  palace, 
«id,  indeed,  in  all  the  departments 
of  state ;  and  payments  were  so  prompt, 
80  regular,  and  so  just,  that  all 
the  wheels  of  government  moved 
wnootbly^and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  content.  They  did  not 
tpouble  themselves  to  inquire  why 
the  king  app^^  reluctant  to  hang, 
""prison,  bnnii^,  or  brand  the  pro^ 


lessors  of  this  Christian  creed  or  the 
other.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  free  use  of  their  own  re- 
Ihnon,  which  a  mild  government 
aSbrded  them;  and  being,  in  the 
mass,  devoted  to  the  reformed  Catho- 
lic Church,  thejr  entertained  no  ap- 
prehension of  Its  overthrow.  The 
case  was  different  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolution  uique ;  they 
dreaded  the  sort  of  influence  which 
the  crown  was  acquiring,  much  more 
than  all  the  exercise  of  prerogative 
in  which  the  Tudors  had  delighted ; 
atid  they,  therefore,  resolved  to  strike 
at  it,  through  the  side  of  the  people's 
religious  mejudices.  They  raised 
the  cry  of  ropery  and  the  Church  in 
danger ;  and,  through  the  love  which 
the  multitude  bore  to  the  Church, 
they  were  prevailed  uj^n  to  sanction, 
if  not  to  tiAe  an  active  part,  in  the 
overthrow  of  a  prince  who  had  been 
their  steady  firiend  throughout. 

The  revolution  clique  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  boroughs,  and  became 
dominant  through  the  woy^ness  of  the 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Par- 
liament, therefore,  declared  against 
the  king ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  king 
should  have  desired  to  govern  with- 
out parliaments.  Had  he  been  blessed 
with  an  Ew-l  Grey  or  a  Lord  John 
Russell  for  a  councillor,  he  would 
have  merely  proposed  a  Reform  in 
Parliament;  and  the  people,  sup- 
posing them  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  understand  the  value  of  the  boon, 
would  have  accepted  an  enlarged 
constituency,  and  forced  their  repre- 
sentatives to  cany  any  liberal  mea- 
sures which  he  might  devise.  But  so 
happy  an  expedient  was  not  thought 
of,  and  he  nad  recourse  to  others. 
He  began  with  Scotland,  in  which 
kingdom  he  had  already,  by  particu- 
lar dispensations  fnmi  the  penal 
statutes,  availed  himself,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  the  services  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  To 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  a  more 
general  indulgence,  the  emissaries  of 
the  court  were  instructed  to  discourse 
much  of  toleration  in  religious  mat- 
ters. This  done,  and  the  ground, 
as  he  imagined,  being  sufficiently 
smoothed,  Sie  king  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  issued  in  Edinburgh, 
whereby  all  penal  and  disabling  laws 
were  suspended^  all  oaths  by  way  of 
tests  dispensed  with,  all  distinctions 
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between  subject  and  subject  broken 
down,  all  sects  and  rel&onists  de- 
clared to  be  free  to  worwip  Grod  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  Now,  though  that  was 
a  blunder,  because  the  people  had 
been  persuaded  to  look  at  the  mea- 
sure through  a  false  light,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  growth  of 
the  prejudice  which  resisted  it.  The 
Scots  were  not,  like  the  English, 
Churchmen  at  heart;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  minority  were  opposed  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  king 
had  taken  care  to  set  up  in  hi^ 

E laces  men  who,  on  principle,  ab- 
orred  prelacy.  Moreover,  though 
the  language  of  the  proclamation  was 
highly  despotic,  and,  therefore,  im- 
prudent, it  assumed  scarce  a  single 
prerogative  which  had  not  been  re- 
cently conferred  upon  the  crown  by 
express  acts  of  parliament.  Yet  while 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council  were 
all  subserviency,  the  Presbyterian 
people  denounced  it  as  idolatrous. 
Intolerant  themselves,  and  hating 
the  Papists,  they  looked  with  indii- 
ference  on  that  freedom  from  per- 
secution which  the  obnoxious  pro- 
clamation augured  to  them,  lliey 
would  not  accept  it,  because  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects  must 
share  it  with  them. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  resistance 
of  the  Scots,  James  proceeded  to  ex- 
tend his  tolerant  policy  to  England 
likewise.  Ue  declared  m  council  that 
uniformity  of  religion  had  been  forced 
in  vain  upon  the  nation,  throughout 
four  successive  reigns ;  that  harsh  mea- 
sures tended  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish  the  number  of  Diraenters ; 
that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  trade,  than 
an  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  was  also  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  mild  spirit  and  pure  principle 
of  Christianity.  Now  James  was  either 
right  or  he  was  wrong.  If  he  was 
wrong,  then  he  deserved  all  that 
subsequently  befel  him ;  and  the  Re- 
volution of  1688  was  an  incalculable 
blessing,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
coadjutors  in  office  deserve  impeach- 
ment. If  he  was  right,  what  shall 
we  say  about  Williwn  of  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory?  and 
why  not  give  to  the  present  govern- 
ment the  same  support  which  the 
Jacobites,  of  aU  shades  of  religious 


opinions,  were  wiUimr  to  give,  ind 
did  give,  to  James  ana  the  ^  gsUant 
Dundee?" 

That  Jameses  policy,  as  &r  as  it 
had  yet  developed  itself,  was  not 
universally  condemned,  is  proved  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  prodamt- 
tion  of  the  4th  of  April,  1687,  vrai 
received  in  and  arouna  London.  The 
Dissenters  were  mad  vrith  joy.  Ful- 
some addresses  poured  in  upon  the 
kingfrom  Anabaptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  even  Quakers,  which  compared 
him  to  Cyrus,  and  Moses,  and  other 
deliverers  and  protectors  of  God's 
chosen  people.  The  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex,  m  like  manner,  thanked 
him  for  his  care  of  the  Church;  and 
the  benchers  and  barristers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  wished  for  the  "  voice 
of  angels,*'  wherewith  to  celebrate 
his  praise.  But  there  was  an  under- 
current at  work  all  this  while, 
the  strength  of  which  esc^ed  the 
king's  observation ;  and  it  swept  him 
away  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
believed  himself  secure  in  the  lojtlty 
of  the  great  body  of  his  sntuects. 
William,  and  his  skilful  agent,  Djrk* 
velt,  brought  matters  to  a  cnsis. 
The  king  unwisely  entangled  himself 
in  a  dispute  with  the  universities. 
He  made  the  heads  of  the  Church 
also,  if  not  his  enemies,  certaioly 
lukewarm  in  his  cause  by  the  violence 
with  wiiich  he  urged  them  to  become 
the  agents  of  his  policy ;  and  be  lost 
by  this  act  the  support  which  the 
masses  would  have  given,  had  the 

E relates  taken  part  with  him-  Thus 
is  endeavour  to  act  in  a  liberw 
spirit,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 
illiberal  parliaments  and  an  ambitious 
aristocracy,  won  for  him  the  name  of 
a  tvrant;  and  his  subjects  set  him 
aside,  in  order  that  they  might  bow 
the  neck  to  a  foreigner;  who  yna 
constitutionally  both  a  despot  uj 
politics,  and  in  his  indifference  to  all 
re%u)n  a  bigot  likewise.  .  . 
ftss  we  now  to  a  consideration  of 
the  country's  gains,  and  to  the  briW* 
ing  in  of  a  more  enlightened  and 
liberal  policy,  which  is  suppoew^to 
have  attended  the  elevation  of  Wii- 
liamHE.  to  the  throne.  That  Jam© 
acted  on  very  many  occasions  iHegJ"/' 
is  most  certain.  The  rightjvbich  oe 
assumed  of  dispensing  at  pleasure 
with  laws  enacted  on  the  authority 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  was  con- 
fessedly outrageous.     His  resomp- 
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tioo  of  the  eharien  granted  by  his 
prodeccMore  to  bcnouglM,  and  his 
attack  OQ  the  privileges  of  the  corpo- 
latkm  of  LoikkMi,  were  measures 
which  there  is  no  defending  in  them- 
sehres.  But  what  was  the  object  of 
his  policy  ?  Undonbtedly  the  breidc- 
ipg  down  of  that  monopoly  of  poli- 
tictl  power  which  a  small  nomber 
of  electors  exercJsed  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  abolition  of  religions  tests, 
and  the  placing  as  citizens  on  an 
equal  footmg,  lul  classes  of  his  own 
subjects.  Now  see  what  it  was  that 
the  clique  imposed  upon  William,  as 
the  condition  on  which  they  should 
seeore  to  him  the  possession  of  Uie 
crown.  We  have  read  the  Bill,  or 
Petition  of  Rights,  carefuUy,  and  we 

S're  the  following  as  a  correct  out- 
le  of  it  requirements : — ^  It  declares 
that  the  dispensing  power,  as  it  had 
latdji  been  exercised^  is  illegal;  that 
the  late  eeclesiastical  commission  is 
contrary  to  law ;  that  die  levying  of 
money  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament is  unlawful;  that  the  sub- 
ject has  a  ri^ht  to  petition  the  king ; 
that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  stand- 
ing army  in  the  time  of  peace,  except 
h^  the   consent   of  parliament,  is 
tgainst  law.    It  asserts  that  subjects, 
iojig  ProtestcuttSy  have  a  riffht  to 
carry  arms ;  that  the  election  of  mem- 
bers and  debates  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  free ;  that  excessive  bail  ought 
pot  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fSoes 
imposed;  that  jurors,  in  matters  of 
treason,  ought  to  be  freeholders ;  that 
aUgrants  and  promises  of  fines  and 
ibrfettures  before  conviction  are  fllegal 
and  void ;  and  that  parliaments  ought 
to  be  hdd  frequently  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,    and  for  amending, 
"trenffthening,  and   preserving   the 
laws.^   Is  there  one  of  all  these  re- 
quirements which  was  not  as  old  as  the 
,  beginnings  of  the  constitution? 
Had  not  all  Uiese  rights,  save  only 
where  religion  was  affected  by  them, 
been  daimed  and  recognised  in  the 
most  arbitrary  rdgns,  nowever  fre- 
quently they  might  be  firaudulently 
utraded?     8urdy  it  was  so;  and 
Barely  it  was  not  worth  while,  for  the 
ottre  purpose  of  repeating  old  esta- 
hliflhea  and  acknowledged  axioms,  to 
^laiaid  a  step  so  dangerous  to  the 
^alance  of  power  in  the  state  as  the 
^iijkhbcing  of  one  prince  and   the 
bringing  in  of  another.    Nor  was  it 
80,  The  true  ol^eot  of  the  Beroltt* 


tien  of  1688  was  to  get  as  mneh 
power  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  a 
£bw  fiunibes;  to  render  the  House  of 
Commons  the  creature  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, rather  than  of  the  crown;  to 
keep  the  people  down,  uid,  under  a 

Pretext  of  extreme  regard  for  the 
Ihurch  as  by  law  establisned,  to  hinder 
the  people's  vcMces  firom  being  heard 
any  where  except  by  petition.  And, 
for  awhile,  the  authors  of  that 
movement  carried  their  point.  Wil- 
liam, to  be  sure,  proved  restive  from 
time  to  time.  He  disliked  the  Church, 
because  he  weakly  regarded  it  as  in 
league  with  the  aristocrats,  and  took 
every  opportunity  to  undermine  its 
influence  and  to  corrupt  its  princi- 
ples. He  favoured  Protestant  Dis- 
senters as  far  as  parliament  would 
allow  him,  but  to  Roman  Catholics 
he  was  a  sworn  enemy.  Nevertheless 
he  sanctioned  the  secret  treaty  of 
Hull,  which  ]^rovided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  enled  family ;  and  under- 
took to  obtain  for  that  purpose,  in 
1697,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  SeUle- 
ment  So  little  did  this  conservator 
of  our  liberties  care  for  "  the  princi- 
ples which  placed  him  on  the  throne,** 
or  the  preiudices  —  for  principles  we 
cannot  call  them — of  tne  piurty  by 
whom  he  had  been  encouraged  to 
seek,  and  enabled  to  attain  to  it ! . 
Moreover,  William  used  the  prero- 
satiye  to  an  extent  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  never  ventured  to  ap- 
proach. He  reiected  bills  in  England 
afler  they  had  passed  both  houses, 
one  of  which  sought  to  provide  for 
triennial  parliaments  and  annual 
sessions.  As  to  the  administration 
of  Ireland,  its  history  under  him  pre- 
sents but  a  continued  tissue  of  cor- 
ruption and  vrrong.  Coningsby  and 
Porter,  his  representatives  there, 
rendered  themselves  odious  by  a  series 
of  firauds,  cruelties,  and  rapacities. 
They  put  up  common  justice  for  sale ; 
tb^r  screened  the  guilty  and  oppressed 
the  innocent  for  gain ;  and  tneir  ex- 
ample being  fcdlowed  by  every  man 
in  authority,  his^  or  low,  those  fkred 
best,  whether  Koman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  who  were  able  to  make 
the  largest  offers  for  divisions  in 
their  favour.  And  for  Scotland,  let 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe  and  the  op- 
pressions endured  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians tell  how  matters  were  managed 
on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  In  a 
word,  the  {teyolation  goveniment  was 
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neither  in  iheoiyiior  In  practice  an 
HnproTement  upon  tlie  govefimtent 
to  whk^  it  snooeeded,  e^reept  only 
thus  flur, — that  whateror  restraints 
were  put  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  were  imposed  by  authority 
of  parliament,  not  of  the  erown; 
whatever  open  wrongs  were  perpe- 
trated, were  perpetrated  in  the  name 
•f  Protestontisin,  and  under  the  fHre- 
text  of  guarding  the  constitution 
a^ain  the  mroads  of  P(^»ery  and  ar- 
bitrary power. 

William  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Anne — in  her  heart,  as  was  ai- 
Icffcd,  a  sincere  Jaeolnte — and  the 
spirit  of  the  BevolutionjioyemnieDt 
became  forthwith  modified.  Tole- 
ration was  extended  to  all  sects  of  re- 
Ibponists ;  at  the  same  time,  the  party 
mo  chiefly  encouraged  this  Christ- 
ian temper  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  by 
a  bill  against  occasional  conformity. 
They  were  defeated  in  this  as  well  as 
in  another  attempt  to  give  a  yearns 
ftirther  grace  to  Nonjurors ;  and  the 
result  of  the  abortive  effort  was  to 
render  the  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover  more  secure  than  ever. 
But  this  security  did  not  extend 
ei^er  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and 
the  strong  desire  of  the  former  coun- 
try to  emancipate  h^self  from  what 
slie  called  the  English  yoke  had  well 
nigh  wrung  from  a  not  unwilling 
parliament  a  recognition  of  the  titles 
of  the  exiled  Prince  of  Watlcs.  But 
we  need  not  go  into  these  minute 
details.  History  has  recorded,  that  in 
proportion  as  Anne  lent  hersdf  to  the 
views  of  Tory  or  of  Whiff  ministers, 
her  measures  were  either  liboral  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  or 
the  reverse ;  that  the  Tories  vrere  ril 
for  Kbsolute  freedom  of  conscience — 
die  free  exercise  <^  the  ordinances  of 
tiieir  rdigion  by  Roman  Cathdics  as 
wdl  as  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land, by  Protestant  Episoc^Mdians  m 
Scotland,  by  Papists  in  Ireland; 
that  the  Wlugs  placed  both  Papists 
and  Scottish  Episcopalians  under  a 
ban ;  and  that  their  love  for  the 
English  Church  itself  was  not  very 
remarkable.  The  reigns  of  the  first 
C^eorges,  on  the  contrary,  beingoon- 
dueted  upon  Rev(dution  or  Wlt» 
principles,  are  marked  by  a  tone  <5 
nurrow  and  bigoted  feeling  through- 
out, which  led  to  two  r3)ellions  in 
Scotfood,  to  one  in  EngHnd,  and  to 


a  state  of  dungs  in  Ir^md  on  wbidt 
it  is  ftaiful  to  look  back.  Tluse 
were  ihe  days  of  Protestant  aseend- 
ancy  with  a  vengeance!  not  the 
asomdancy  of  true  Church  principleB, 
but  of  p(ditical  Churchdup,  wmdi 
IxxAa  to  the  temporalities  of  ^ 
clergy  and  disr^ards  the  spirit  of 
^mr  teadiing,  which  renders  fiie 
Church  the  mere  creature  of  the 
State  while  it  seems  to  secure  ftrlier 
a  monopdy  of  royal  and  parfismeot- 
Kj  fkvour.  For  it  was  not  tiie 
Churdi  of  England  alone  whidi  re- 
joiced in  the  rail  warmth  of  kj^- 
tive  encouragement  The  Establish- 
ment was  every  thing,  its  constitatkm 
and  doctrines  nothing;  so  that  the 
same  government  which  exdoddi 
Englidi  Presbyterians  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship  m  Enghuid, 
under  pretext  of  strengthening  tiie 
English  Church,  |>erseeuted  Protest- 
ant Episcopalians  in  Scotland  in  oi^ 
der  that  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of 
Scotland  might  flourish.  Andastothe 
poor  Papists,  they  were  scabby  rfwep 
every  where.  Is  there  any  mm  oi 
common  fbelin^,  or  common  sense, 
even  amon?  the  chief  speakers  in 
Exeter  Hall,  who  would  wish  to  see 
matters  brought  back  to  Ais?  Yet 
this  was  the  state  at  whidi  the  Rero- 
lution  of  1688  had  fixed  them,  and 
from  which  they  are  only  now  re- 
moved, never,  we  hope  and  bdicve^ 
to  be  brought  back  again. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 

Eersecuting  policy  was  never,  exeat 
yfits  and  starts,  the  policy  of  t& 
people  of  England.  They  loved  the 
Church  at  all  seasons,  and  tore  bar 
still ;  but,  except  when  mflamed  oy 
some  Lord  George  Gordon,  or  all- 
ied as  in  their  attadc  upon  P***^' 
they  have  never  exhibited  the  small- 
est desire  to  persecute  fbr  conscience 
sake.  Ko  doubt  they  bdieved  the 
low-church  and  secularised  dagf 
whom  the  Revolution  set  over  them, 
and  whom  its  principles  too  IW 
contmued  to  sway,--that  the  Chra^ 
as  a  Church,  could  not  hold  its  groMd 
unless  to  churchmen— more  freqam- 
ly  nonunal  than  real— a  monow 
of  political  influence  was  seciuw; 
whDe  George  IH,,  adopting  the  same 
opmions,  held  to  the  letter  of  toc^ 
ronation  oath  with  charactensttc 
firmness.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  these  are,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  speech,  Whig  princjpw? 
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dat  ibej  «e  quite  opposed  to  whafc 
Tdfryvm  used  to  be,  and  still  k, 
idi«revertbe  tenn  is  understood  in 
its  ordinal  saise;  and  that  what- 
ever their  effect  may  be,  they  eer* 
tiinly  do  not  tend  to  keep  alive  a 
spirit  of  chanty  between  man  and 
man.  At  the  same  time  the  Church 
bts  her  rights  also,  founded  upon  the 
idf-same  Toryism,  which,  aher  an 
interval  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
seems  to  be  coming  again  into  fashion. 
You  must  not,  now  that  you  Imve 
thrown  open  parliament  to  Noncon- 
finmiats  ^all  sorts,  continue  to  go- 
vern the  Church  by  acts  of  parBa- 
ment  ezelnsivdy.  You  do  not  pre- 
tend so  to  govern  the  Church  of 
Sone,  or  the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  any 
one  of  the  Diasentinff  communions 
vfao  now  dbare  with  oer  the  equal 
rid^ts  of  dtiKuship.  She  there- 
fire  must  in  like  manner  govern  h^- 
fltf  from  this  time  forth,  and  she  has 
t  0ood  old  Tory  madiine  where- 
vim  to  execute  this  purpose  in  her 
Cosvoeation.  "We  do  not  sec  how,  if 
Ae  Church  demand  it,  the  present 
cibinet  can  reTuse  to  advise  the  so- 
yereign  to  resuscitate  that  dormant 
Ibnb  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and 
gire  It  free  scope  to  work. 

The  sagacioas  reader  will  perceive, 

that  all  this  reasoning  is  meant  to 

bear  noon  the  tendency  of  the  mi- 

■vteiiai  proceedings   in    regard  to 

Mavnooth  and  the  Romish  Church 

in  Irdand  generally.    There  is  no 

^omng  that  these  proceedings  have 

both  omnded  and  alarmed  a  coufd- 

doaUe  portion  of  the  Conservative 

parfy,  who,  calhnj^  thonselves  Tories, 

Save  all  their  hves  long  advocated 

the  prmciples  of  1688,  sod  are  now 

astoalshed  to  find  that  their  Tory 

leader  has  left  both  them  and  the 

^^Ktrmes  of  the  Revolution  era  be- 

bind  him.    But,in  truth,  %  Robert 

Peel  is  not  to  blame  for  this ;  he  has 

onljr  gone  with  ^e  spbrit  of  the  age, 

fhich,  whether  monarchical  or  not, 

*  opposed  to  all  religious  exdusive- 

iKBi,  and  is  so  far  but  a  copy  of  the 

Tonism  which  cost  the  unfortunate 

finmly  of  Stuart  the  throne  of  these 

ic^.    We  fireely  admit  that  the 

principles  which  broueht  the  house 

of  Hanover  to  England  are  scattered 

totbewinds;  they  are  scattered,  too, 

by  the  very   piurty  which,   never 

drinkh^  this  partj  toast,  adhered  to 

rcTohitiosary  (ffm^tm  m  long  as 


they  were  tembk.  But  let  us  not 
nu)um  over  this;  at  all  events,  let  no 
feeling  of  party  wrath,  no  disposition 
to  change  sides  ftn:  the  sake  of  re- 
venge, mingle  in  our  soorrow.  It  is 
vain  to  look  fmc  political  consistency 
any  where,— for  the  Whias  are  just  as 
much  involved  in  contradictions  and 
absurdities  as  their  rivals.  For  half 
a  century  th^  have  been  advocating 
the  views  of  Rochester  and  St.  John, 
while  they  iH*ofessed  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  Somers  and  Wharton. 
Their  politics  kive  been  Tory,  their 
nome  ae  guerre  Whig  ;  and  our 
readers  may  depend  upon  it  that 
they  are  just  as  much  astounded  as 
we  to  find  that  the  Tories  have  re^ 
daimed  their  own  colours,  and  left 
them  no  resource  except  either  to 
hoist  a  new  banner  or  march  quietly 
in  the  rear  of  their  victors. 

It  was  the  dread  of  Popery,  the 
£ear  of  having  their  Reform^  Church 
overthrown,  and  the  Old  Harlot  sub- 
stituted in  her  ro<Hn,  which  alone 
induced  the  people  of  England  to 
consent  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
Their  betters  told  them  that  this 
danger  threatened,  and  they  believ- 
ed toe  tale,  not  without  some  shew 
of  reason.  For  the  pope,  though 
mightily  fallen  from  what  he  once 
was,  continued  throughout  the  se- 
venteenth century  a  powerfiil  prince ; 
still  exercising  pro£gious  iniluence 
over  the  minds  and  counsels  of  other 
princes.  So  potent,  indeed,  was  his 
opinion,  that  even  the  Emperor  ai 
Germai^,  tottering  as  he  md  up<m 
the  brink  of  ruin,  had  a  thousand 
scruples  to  overccmie  ere  he  called  in 
the  aid  of  Protestant  England  to  de- 
fend him  against  Popish  France. 
And  when  the  final  settlement  came 
to  be  proposed^, there  vTas  no  article 
whidi  both  be  and  Louis  of  Fnmee 
so  long  redsted  as  that  which  re- 
quired from  them  a  sort  of  guaran- 
tee for  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  inland  in  a  Protestant  line. 
Moreover,  the  Popery— we  mean  the 
Gennan  and  French  Popery — of 
1688,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what -it  is  in  1845.  True,  the 
German  and  French  prelates  still 
look  for  confirmation  m  their  sees 
from  R<Hne.  But  is  this  ever  re- 
fused ?  or  does  the  King  or  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  think,  on  any  occa- 
SMU)  of  consulting  sot  bodjrs  will 
ezcq^  bM  ownF    We  trovr  not. 
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Popery,  in  all  the  weU-r^rnlated 
oountries  of  Europe,  has  become  a 
veiy  harmless  monster,  if,  indeed^  we 
be  lostiiied  in  so  speakii^  of  a  form 
of  Christianity  which  is  professed  by 
more  millions  of  onr  fellow  believers 
than  we  can  at  this  moment  reckon. 
Her  abstract  o^nnions  may  be  what 
they  always  were.  We  know  that  in 
theory  at  least  they  are  so.  But  the 
creed  of  the  very  priests  in  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Fnmce  is  considerably 
shortened ;  and  their  teaching  is  no 
wise  inconsistent,  in  the  main,  with 
good  government  and  the  morid  du- 
ties of  life. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  there 
is  not  now  the  same  danger  to  society 
in  the  principles  of  Romanism,  when 
fairly  dealt  W,  that  there  was  150 
years  ago.  If,  indeed,  vou  go  to 
Italy  for  your  opinion  of  what  Popery 
must  needs  be,  you  will  come  back 
full  of  alarm.  I^or  there,  amid  an 
illiterate  and  effeminate  people,  the 
Jesuits  carry  all  before  them ;  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  we  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advancing  nothing  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely coimemnatory.  But  Jesuit- 
ism is  not  Romanism.  It  is  an  ex- 
crescence upon  the  Papal  system,  not 
less  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  pope  than  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  kings.  And,  bdng 
80  regarded,  it  is  put  do¥m,  as  far  as 
such  a  society  can  be  put  down,  in 
every  country  of  £urope,  where  there 
is  a  government  worthy  of  the  name. 
Moreover,  Jesuitism  has  its  influence 
most  firmly  rooted  in  lands  where 
the  people  arc  least  educated.  It  is 
making  a  bold  fight  in  France,  no 
doubt,  but  it  will  be  beaten ;  and  in 
Austna,  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor,  it  has  undoubtedly 
raised  its  head.  Both  in  France  and 
Austria,  however,  it  will  never  again 
become  what  it  desires  to  be ;  what 
it  is  only  in  Italy  and  in  Ireland. 
Why?  Because  Italy  and  Ireland 
are  the  most  uncivilised  oountries  in 
Europe, — uncivilised,  we  mean,  in 
regard  to  the  general  intelligence, 
both  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  do  not  want  for  leanung, 
but  it  is  all  of  one  class ;  the  latter 
are  sharp  enough  where  their  im- 
mediate interests,  or  supposed  in- 
terests, are  concerned,  but  they  are 
absolutely  without  education,  the 
mere  creatures  of  impuls^  strong  in 
their  passions,  idle  m  their  hi^bits, 


superstitious  to  the  last  deeree,  and 
thoroughly  priest-ridden.  Is  it  wise 
in  the  government  of  this  country  to 
leave  so  large  a  portion  of  the  queen's 
subjects  in  this  state  ? 

Surely  not.  Wdl,  then,  how  are 
you  to  proceed.  Persevere,  we  shall 
be  t(^d,  in  maintaining  your  Church 
Schools,  your  Kildare  Street  Society, 
and  your  Belfast  Institution.  But 
do  not  erect  schools  in  which  religioa 
shall  either  not  be  taught  at  al^  or 
so  taught  as  to  leave  the  priest  tt 
liberty  to  pervert  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. And,  above  all,  do  not  take 
the  money  of  the  Protestant  inha- 
bitants of  this  Protestant  empire,  and 
endow  therewith  a  Popish  coll^. 
We  have  already  exprened  our  opi- 
nion r^arding  both  the  policy  and 
the  practice  of  this  latter  proceeding, 
and  we  cannot  retract  it.  At  tbe 
same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  every  question.  Hie 
exclusive  system  has  been  tried  in 
Ireland  300  years,  and  more;  and 
what  is  the  result?  Why,  that 
Popery  gains  ground,  and  Protestant- 
ism loses ;  that  you  are  further  from 
the  desired  climax  of  a  general  con- 
version now,  than  you  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation. 
Is  the  minister  to  be  clamoured 
down,  therefore,  as  a  favourer  of 
Popery,  because  he  tries  a  different 
planP  Consider.  Has  the  Church 
of  Rome  been  reformed  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  except  through  the 
agency  of  her  own  priests?  Who 
was  it  that  b^;an,  and  we  may  say 
perfected,  the  work  in  Germany? 
Luther,  a  Popish  monk.  What  was 
Wickliffe,  Peter  of  Prague,  our  own 
Cranmer,  Patrick  Hamuton  ?  What 
were  all  the  instruments  in  (jod's 
hands  for  the  purging  away,  in  va- 
rious countries,  of  uie  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  which  had  arisen  upon  the 
foundations  of  His  Church  ?  To  a 
man,  Popish  priests.  Priests  and 
Papists,  till  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  the  writings  of  toe 
fiKthers  shewed  them  where  Popeiy 
erred;  and  then  zealous  apostles  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Grospel,  fox 
which  not  a  few  laid  down  their 
lives.  You  have  heretofore  with- 
stood the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land in  any  desire  which  they  may 
have  experienced  to  seek  for  light ; 
you  kept  them  in  darkness,  and  rmi- 
d^red  them  pcarsonaUy  and  bitterly 
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bostOe,  by  tteatiiig  them  <m  all  occa- 
sioQs  as  helots.  And  yet  you  won- 
der that  so  few  shoold  have  aban- 
doned their  own  Church,  and  come 
oTer  to  yours !  You  are  now  going 
to  attack  their  fidelity  to  Borne  from 
a  different  position.  Observe,  we  do 
not  say  that  such  is  the  purpose  of 
the  government,  much  less  should 
we  be  disposed  to  predict  that,  if  it 
were,  it  would  come  undoubtedly  to 
ptBB.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  quite 
sure,  that  you  are  far  more  likely  to 
effect  a  reformation  in  Ireland  through 
the  instrumentality  of  an  enlightened 
body  of  priests,  than  by  the  labours 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  And  if 
you  never  hrmg  things  to  this,  surely 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
will  make  them,  as  priests,  better 
memben  of  society,  yea,  and  more 
liberal-minded  Christians  than  they 
are  now.  If  the  Bomish  Church  in 
IreUnd  were  what  we  have  found  the 
Bomish  Church  to  be  in  Saxony,  in 
Prussia,  in  Bohemia,  and  even  in 
France,  she  would  be  far  less  for- 
midable to  the  civil  government — far 
more  useful  to  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  her  votaries,  than  she  is  at  this 
moment,  or  ever  has  been  in  the 
memory  of  man.  We  think,  then, 
that  in  the  cup  of  evil  some  good  is 
mixed ;  and  the  deed  being  done,  and 
Blaynooth  fiiirly  endowed,  and  the 
Charitable  Bequests  Act  passed,  and 
the  Bomish  bishops  recognised  as 
such,  we  will  trust  in  that  Providence, 
whidi  has  heretofore  watched  over 
us,  that  the  good  shall  prevail, — if 
not  absolutely,  at  all  events  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  draught 
both  acceptable  and  wholesome,  even 
to  a  Protestant  people. 

Thus  far  the  dc^ngs  of  the  pre- 
sent government  with  the  religious 
affairs  of  Ireland,  being  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Toryism  of  150  years  ago, 
oudiit,  by  aU  true  Tories,  to  be  d€»ut 
witn  tenderly.  If  they  shock  our 
prejudices,  let  us  remember  that  these 
prejudices  are  Whig,  the  spawn  and 
pnxlace  of  the  Bevolution.  And 
seeing  that  Bevolution  politics  have 
entirely  failed  to  accomplish  the  end 
which  they  professed  to  seek,  let  us 
wait  and  see  whether  Tory  politics 
fail  also,  ere  we  condemn  mem.  It 
is  not  so,  however,  when  we  proceed 
to  examme  the  constitution  of  the 
new  colleges  which  the  same  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  to  fotind  for 


the  eeneral  education  of  the  Irish 
people.  Here  we  have  not  a  foot  of 
solid  ground  to  stand  upon.  The 
queen*s  servants  are  about  to  make 
an  experiment,  which  has  never  been 
tried  before  in  any  country  under 
heaven,  and,  if  they  succeed,  the 
merit  will  be  exclusively  their  own ; 
for  assuredly  the  scheme  is  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory,  foreign  nor  domes- 
tic. Sir  Bol)ert  Peel  denies  this. 
He  says  that  there  are  precedents  for 
his  scheme  in  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  universities,  and,  still  more 
appropriately,  in  that  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland.  We  must  be 
permitted  respectfully  to  assure  him 
that  the  case  is  not  so. 

With  respect  to  foreign  universi- 
ties^ we  cannot  call  to  mind  one,  to 
which  a  faculty  or  faculties  of  divi- 
nity is  not  attached ;  and  surely  Sir 
Bobert,  ex -lord  rector  as  he  is  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  cannot 
have  forgotten  how  matters  are  ma- 
naged there.  Does  not  Glasgow 
boast  of  its  professors  of  divinity,  of 
church  history,  and  so  forth?  Is 
there  not  a  college-chapel,  in  which 
daily  service  is  not  performed  only 
because  daily  service, — public  service 
we  mean, — is  an  arrangement  whidi 
the  Elirk  thinks  fit  to  denounce  as 
Popish  ?  It  is  very  true  that  tests 
are  not  imposed  upon  the  students  at 
these  universities  on  admission.  Nei- 
ther are  young  men  questioned  re- 
garding tneir  religious  opinions,  as  a 
step  preparatory  to  their  matricula- 
tion, either  at  Cambridge,  or  at  Tri- 
nity CoU^  Dublin.  But  we  will 
remind  Su:  Bobert  what  does  take 
place  in  the  college  over  which,  for 
some  years,  he  presided.  The  busi- 
ness of  every  early  class  begins  with 
prayer;  the  business  of  every  late 
class  ends  with  the  same  reugious 
exercise.  Is  this  good  custom  to  be 
introduced  into  the  "gigantic"  col- 
leges, for  the  foundation  of  which 
funds  have  been  voted  P 

The  only  case  in  existence  which 
can  fairly  be  adduced  as  parallel, 
or  nearly  parallel,  to  that  which  the 
government  is  about  to  establish, 
IS  **  University  Coll^;e,"  in  Lon- 
don. There  we  have,  indeed,  a  se- 
minary so  rigidly  secular,  that  the 
teachir^  of  religion,  and  the  exercise 
of  its  rites,  in  any  shape,  are  forbid- 
den. Now,  has  the  experiment  an- 
swered?    Does  University  College 
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floorish?  Can  it  be  said  to  have 
answered  the  ezpectatioDs  of  the  phi* 
lo6opher8  and  libeni-auaded  meo, 
who  called  it  into  existence?  We 
rather  think  not  The  popnlatioD 
of  London  and  its  suborbe  amounts, 
by  the  late  census,  to  somewhere 
about  (Hie  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls.  And  the  two  col- 
leges eomposinff  the  University  of 
London^-^me  of  which,  by  Uie  by,  is 
ocmducted  on  strictly  Church  mrk- 
dples— are  attended  by  som^iing 
under  four  hundred  studkits,  of  whom 
more  than  one  half  are  students  of 
medicine.  If  this  be  success,  then 
axe  our  ideas  of  what  success  ought 
to  be  marvellously  exaggerated. 

We  are  sorty  tnat  the  government 
have  &llen  upon  a  plan  which  is  not 
acceptable  to  either  of  the  great  par- 
ties  into  which  the  populatioQ  of 
Ireland  is  divided, — ^wiuch  is  ground- 
ed, in  our  omnton,  on  a  ^se  princi- 
ple ;  and  which  must,  at  least  we  be- 
lieve so,  fail.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  charge  them  with  the  delibe- 
rate intention  of  working  evil;  and 
we  are  wUling  to  hope  tfa^  sooner  or 
later,  some  ^praalthy  and  patriotic  in- 
dividuals may  be  found  who  eAiall 
step  forward  to  supi^y  the  defect  in 
the  ministerial  arrangements.  If  this 
be  not  done, — if  schools  of  religious 
trainiog  be  not  added,  &om  some 
source  or  another,  to  these  seminaries 
of  pro&ne  learning  and  ^ysioal  sci- 
ence, we  will  venture  this  prophecy 
r^iaiding  them, — that  they  wul  ne- 
ver come  to  any  thing,  never  produce 
any  sensible  effect  <m  the  tastes  and 
bearing  of  society,  never  work  either 
good  or  evil  in  the  country  which  is 
about  to  be  enridied  by  them;  be- 
cause the  youths  of  that  country  will 
never  in  any  considerable  numbers 
attend  them.  We  may  be  mistsken 
— wehopetiiatweare;  butweriudl 
see. 


And  now,  before  we  lay  aside  the 
pai,  let  us  say  one  word  to  our  agri- 
cultural friends, —  to  those  among 
our  readers  whose  kamn^  in  regard 
to  eommeree  generally  is  towards 
the  protective  system,  and  advorae  to 
what  is  called  free-trade.  Whetiier 
it  be  for  right  or  for  wrong,  they 
may  rest  assured  that  the  days  wt 
protective  duties  are  numbered. 
Corn-laws,  like  navigation-laws,  and 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, have  received  their  death- 
blow ;  and  not  all  the  ind%natioa  of 
some,  and  the  r^rets  of  more,  will 
save  them.  Nev^thdess,  our  Toiy 
friends  must  seek  comfort  in  the  re- 
flection, that  with  Toryism,  proferiy 
so  called,  such  laws  have  no  connex- 
ion. There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
duty  on  com  imported  from  tmoad, 
either  before  the  Revoluti<m  of  1688 
or  for  many  a  year  afterwards;  and 
as  to  protective  duties  on  this  branch 
of  numufactures  or  on  that,  these  are 
the  arrangements  of  a  Whig  pdigr, 
—of  a  poligr  which  came  in  with  the 
house  of  Hanover.  It  will  be  un- 
generous, therefore,  and  unfair,  to 
blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  returning 
to  the  usages  of  his  Tory  predeces- 
sors,—a  course  which  we  msf&dL 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  mmis- 
ter  of  the  crown  couM,  under  the 
new  constitution  of  1882,  very  long 
avoid.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  feel  very  modi 
like  mariners,  who  discover  some 
ftne  HKHiiing  that  the  rudder  of  the 
ship  is  gone,  and  that  there  are  no 
materials  at  hand  out  of  whk^  to 
fabricate  another.  Howev^,  maay 
a  goodly  vessel  has  been  steered  by 
its  foresail,  and  carried  safo  to  port. 
Let  us  hope  that  ours  shall,  in  like 
manner,  nnke  way ;  and  that  neither 
the  nation,  nor  yet  the  party  whidi 
now  manages  its  concerns,  dull  sof- 
for  shipwiedE. 


London  s-Oeorge  Buttoy,  CatUe  Street^  Leicester  Sqam. 
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A  TALK  of  manners,  to  be  interest- 
ing must  either  refer  to  antiquity  so 
great  as  to  become  Tenerable,  or  pre- 
Knt  a  vivid  reflection  of  those  scenes 
that  are  daily  passing  around  us,  and 
not  only  please  by  their  novelty,  but 
make  a  certain  appeal  to  our  sympa- 
thiea  and  prejudices.  This  is  the  re- 
mari^,  sUghUv  expanded,  of  the  great 
master  of  fiction,  —  of  him  who 
shewed  himself  the  lord  of  the  en- 
chanted palace,  by  pouring  a  blast 
thnmgh  the  trumpet  that  himg  at 
erery  rate.  Tbe  tale  would  accord- 
ingly offer  a  two-fold  aspect ;  as  it  por- 
trayed the  past  or  the  present  life — 
our  ancestors  or  ourselves.  And, 
^  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  be 
Instorical  or  domestic,  or  both  may 
be  intimately  associated  and  inter- 
woven, the  historiod  being  the  de- 
ngn,  and  the  domestic  the  thread  in 
Which  it  is  worked ;  and  this  style 
of  fiction  possesses  a  lively  and  last- 
ing charm.  It  has,  however,  been 
severely  handled.  Madame  de  Sta§l 
desired  its  complete  erasure.  She 
looked  upon  it  as  interposing  a  de- 
lusive medium  between  the  reader 
*nd  the  true  narrative  of  the  times, 
«nd  as  being  destructive  of  the  mo- 
^ty  of  history,  by  ascribing  false 
motives  to  actions.  One  of  her  re- 
n»tfks  is  sufficiently  curious : — 


*'  On  ne  peint  dans  ces  sortes  69  ro« 
mans  que  lea  intrigues  galantes ;  car  les 
autres  6v6nements  de  T^poque  qu'on 
choisit  ont  tons  6t6  racontes  par  Tbisto- 
rien ;  on  veut  alors  let  expliquer  par 
rinfluence  de  Tamour,  afin  U  agrandir  I0 
sujet  de  son  roman,  il  Ton  pr^senta  ainai 
le  tableau  le  plus  beau  de  la  vie  hn- 
maine.''* 

Thus  she  thinks  that  history  is 
weakened  by  the  fainter  representa- 
tion of  it,  just  as  a  bad  copy  injures 
an  original  picture  by  the  few  feeble 
fineaments  of  resemblance  that  so 
imperfectly  recall  it. 

To  refute  the  censure  of  De  Sta^l 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Scott's 
admirable  tale  of  Queniin  Durumrd^ 
in  which,  taking  Louis  XL  for  the 
subject  of  his  pencil,  he  has  ventured 
to  contest  the  prize  with  history 
itself  in  the  person  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines.    His  words  are  dedsive : — 

"  The  selection  of  this  remarkable  per- 
son as  the  principal  character  in  the  ro- 
mance—-forit  will  be  easily  comprehended 
that  the  little  love-intrigue  of  Quendn 
is  only  employed  as  the  means  of  bringiDg 
out  the  story— afforded  considerable  faci- 
lities to  the  author." 

Thus  the  gallantry,  instead  of  the 
subject,  becomes  only  the  episode,  of 
the  tale.    The  facts  possess  a  relative 


*  Essai  sur  la  Fiction*  (Enures,  t.  i.  p.  139. 
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trath ;  that  is,  tbey  are  in  hannony 
'with  the  peculiarities  of  the  feudal 
system,  wnich  they  are  intended  to 
develope ;  and  that  the  object  of  the 
writer  was  successfully  attained,  we 
are  assured  by  the  popularity  of  the 
tale  itself  in  1  ranee  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  where  ^  the  historical 
allusions  awakened  more  familiar 
ideas.**  And,  indeed,  De  Stael  her- 
self seems  to  have  had  a  conscious- 
ness of  her  owu  defective  limitation 
of  fiction,  since  she  allows  that  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  helper  of 
history  by  descending  into  private 
life.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  its 
widest  sphere  of  operation,  but  not 
its  only  one. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the 
historic  novel  must  be  mentioned, — 
the  tnUhftUnes*  of  the  life  and  customs 
delineated.  ^  No  man,**  writes  Camp- 
bell, of  the  eclogues  of  Collins,  in 
which  Oriental  costume  is  very  in- 
differently preserved,  "  cares  any 
thing  more  about  the  characteristic 
manners  then  about  the  authenticity 
of  the  tale  of  Troy.**  A  startling 
and  unfounded  criticism,  which  By- 
ron, with  pleasant  spitefulness,  traced 
to  Uie  poet*s  consciousness  of  his  own 
Oertmde^s  deficiency  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  that  poem  being  said  to  have  no 
more  in  common  with  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  than  with 
Fenmanmaur.  Of  course  Campbell 
was  wrong.  We  do  not  care  for 
characteristical  manners  up  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  We  do  not,  for  exam- 
ple, want  to  recognise  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  as  in  Mr.  PuflTs  drama, 
by  the  turning  out  of  his  toes,  in 
token  of  his  tr^tional  celebrity  as  a 
dancer.  De  Stael  has  well  observed, 
that  the  scrupulous  detail  of  every 
minute  circumstance,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, diminishes  the  resemblance 
of  the  scene — the  illusion  gradually 
&des.  "Si  Ton  representait  but  1a 
acdne  tont  qui  se  passe  dans  une 
diambre,  Tillusion  th^toale  serait 
absolument  detruite.**  Scott  seems 
to  be  a  model  in  this  respect,  and  he 
has  taught  us  how  to  reproduce  his- 
tory wiUi  all  the  charm  of  fiction. 

Whether  the  work,  in  which  John- 
ma  proposed  to  shew  how  small  a 
quantity  of  real  fiction  there  is  in 
the  world,  was  intended  to  embrace 
romance  exclusively,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  it  is  singular  to  mark 
the  few  efforts  whi<A  hare  |)een  made 


to  widen  or  deepen  so  narrow  s 
stream.  Eyen  the  example  of  Scott 
in  Scottish,  French,  and  English  his- 
tory, has  awakened  no  adventorous 
imitators.  The  story-tellers,  like  the 
early  navigators,  seem  to  be  afraid  to 
stand  out  to  sea.  They  timidly 
coast  along  those  shores  of  romance 
which  have  been  repeatedly  explored 
and  described.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  in  so  depressing  a 

Eenury,  some  bolder  traveller  would 
ave  undertaken  a  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  rich  and  remote  an- 
cients, as  Youn^  called  them.  The 
Greek  and  Latm  life  was  a  viivin 
soil,  and  yet  scarcely  a  spade  naa 
presumed  to  turn  up  the  turf.  To 
this  hour  the  gold  sleeps  in  the 
mine.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  a 
false  idea  of  neroical  or  clasacal  life 
has  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
popular  mind.  People  know  it  only 
from  the  exaggeration  of  doll  epics 
by  duU  versifiers.  Glover  gave  us  a 
Greek  dandy  in  French  kids.  H^ 
antique  character  must  have  in  it 
something  quite  different  from  mo- 
dem virtues  or  failings.  The  philo- 
sophers must  eyen  pursue  their  luea- 
brations  in  a  way  of  their  own,  like 
the  famous  person  recorded  by  Ad- 
dison, who  had  studied  thir^  yean 
by  candlelkht  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  But  all  this  is  very  erro- 
neous and  very  silly.  While  John- 
son declared  that  one  of  the  soene- 
shifters  would  declaim  **  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,"  better  than  Garrick,he 
confessed  him  to  be  the  only  sctor 
he  ever  saw.  Nature  does  not  de- 
claim, and  Garrick  knew  it  How 
the  classical  life  is  usually  r^;ardBd 
as  a  prolonged  declamation,  and  John 
Kemble,  in  Cato,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  every  Roman  dtisen  that 
loitered  in  the  Forum  on  a  court- 
day.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ah- 
surdP  If  you  go  back  to  the  ^WE 
of  heroic  life  what  do  you  see?  How 
does  Homer  paint  it?  What  » 
AchiUes  but  one  of  Scott's  Highlaad 
chieftains— all  pride,  good-heartcd- 
ness,  bravery,  passion,  a^^Jj^J 
birth?  Or  look  at  the  drama.  WAst 
is  Clytcmnestra  but  Lady  Ma^i' 
Or  again,  regard  the  heroes  of  his- 
tory. Are  they  beyond  jour  m' 
pathy?  Doestheirstaturej0tthfl» 
above  human  passions?  Whyjtne 
first  emotion  that  Epaminondas^- 
prewecl  after  ttie  yictoiy  of  I^wr»» 
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wit  del%lit  in  the  pleasure  it  would 
■flbrd  to  his  motner  and  father. 
Coald  a  y<mng  enngn,  with  his  name 
m  the  OazeUe  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  more  simple  or  natural  f  But, 
wrfaaps,  you  think  that  in  private 
uie  the  classical  character  retained  a 
haughtier  air — something  of  the  me- 
lodnma ;  in  ikct,  more  of  the  hero 
to  the  valet  de  chambre  ?  Quite  the 
eontraiy.  Demosthenes  was  fond  of 
decorating  his  fingers  with  rings  and 
of  attraciing  the  notice  of  the  crowd 
when  he  walked  in  the  street; 
whiJe  Cesar,  hy  the  foppish  negli- 
jenoe  of  hia  dress,  deceived  Cicero 
mto  espousing  the  cause  of  Pompey. 
He  thonght  that  no  stateaman*s  or 
addier's  heart  could  heat  under  that 
k)08e  girdle.*  So  much  for  eloouence 
tnd  generalship  in  Athens  and  Kome. 
If  we  looked  into  the  little  interiors 
of  infimt  life,  we  should  note  the 
same  resemblance.  The  toy -shop, 
with  its  exciting  treasures,  was  not 
wanting.  Fausanias  mentions  a  small 
bed  adorned  with  ivory,  and  said  to 
have  been  a  plaything  of  Hippodamia, 
which  was  preserved  amouff  the  cu- 
rio«tiea  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at 
Oljmpiia.  Nay,  the  delightM  variety 
of  dcdls  was  tnere  to  tempt  generous 
papas ;  only  they  seem  to  have  been 
defioent  in  the  flexibility  of  the 
Dutch  school,  beiuff  made  of  clay, 
and  painted.  We  snail  not  be  sur* 
pmed,  therefore,  to  hear  that  nursery- 
riiymes  were  not  only  abundant  and 
hi^y  esteemed  fox  educational  pur- 
poses, but  that  a  supernatural  ap- 
paratus, like  our  own,  was  in  full  play 
to  overbear  tiie  turbulent  temper  of 
ehOdbood;  and  that  the  veritable 
English  "Bogy"  appeared  to  many 
an  Athenian  master  and  miss  in  all 
the  terrors  of  the  *AM»it  or  *AXprm 
What  we  have  hinted  about  Achilles 
may  receive  some  confinnation  from 
a  runark  oi  Lord  Byron,  which 
Scott  avails  himself  of  in  bestowing 
tbe  part  of  Egeius  upon   Captain 


Mac  Turk,  in  the  flunous  comedy  of 
character  at  St.  Shaw*s  Castle : — 

'*  Tbe  Amaout,  or  Albanese,  atnick  me 
forcibly  bj  tbeir  resemblaooe  to  tbe 
Higblanders  of  Scotland  in  dress,  figure, 
and  manners  of  living.  Tbeir  very  moun- 
tains seem  Caledonian  with  a  kinder  cli- 
mate. Tbe  kiltftboogb  white) ;  tbe  spare, 
active  form  ;  tbeir  dialect  Celtic  in  tb« 
sound,  and  tbeir  bardj  babita;  all  car- 
ried me  back  to  Morven." 

The  Albanians,  truly,  are  not  pro- 
perly Greeks,  but  the  relationship 
IS  sufficiently  close. 

We  believe  that  the  vein  of  an- 
cient life,  if  opened,  would  flow 
freely.  In  the  hands  of  a  roaster  we 
should  expect  to  have  an  Arcadian 
Dandie  Binmont ;  while  a  Meg  Mer- 
rilies — "the  ancient  sybil  en^afted 
on  the  coarser  stock  of  a  gipsy  of 
the  last  century" — might  be  readily 
found  in  some  vehement  Grecian 
priestess.  With  re^d  to  the  want 
of  social  affections  m  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Greeks^  we  will  hear  no 
slander  of  that  kind  while  we  can 
read  the  Orettes  of  Euripides.  Fe- 
male characters  might  be  found,  and 
an  Aspasia  might  be  made  scarcely 
less  dramatic  or  effective  than  Re- 
becca snatched  from  the  burning  cas- 
tle upon  the  steed  of  the  impetuous 
Templar,  or  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
Rowena.  Why,  then,  have  we  no 
Greek  or  Latin  fiction  ?  Why  does 
the  poet  forget  the  legend  of  Pericles 
or  Virgil  in  his  evening  entertain- 
ment? 

"  At  nigbt,  when  all  assembling  round 

the  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  tbey  retire; 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan  ; 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Astracan ; 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  tbe  icy  gale 
Rings  in  ber  shrouds  and  beats  her  iron 

sail; 
Or  some  great  caravan,  from  well  to  well 
Winding,  as  darkness  on  tbe  desert  fell. 
And  in  an  instant  lost— a  hollow  wave 
Of  burning  sand  tbeir  everlasting  grave." 


*  Lord  Byron  has  happily  touched  this  versatile  character  of  Cssar  :.«• 

*'Tbe  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeemed 
Tbe  frailties  of  a  heart  ao  soft,  yet  bold. 
Alcides  with  tbe  di&tafif  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet,  and  now  himself  he  beam'd." 

CMWe  Harold^  h.  iv.  St.  90. 
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We  cannot   regard  tbe  singular 
works  of  Professor  Becker  as  any 
answer  to  our  inquiries.    They  are 
scarcely  to  be  called  fictions ;  and  are 
rather  valuable  to  the  student  than 
interesting  to  the  romancer.     But 
they  vrill  abundantly  and  triumph- 
antly support  the  remark  we  have 
made,  and  will  shew  the  capabilities 
of  that  classical  life  to  which  we  have 
been  directing   attention.     In  our 
next  paper  we  shall  speak  of  Latin 
life,  for  the  present  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  Greeks.*    "Becker 
takes  a  retrospect  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  for  this  interesting  nath 
of  literature.    Gronovius  and  Grae- 
vius,  with  their  successors  Sallengre 
and  Polen,  are  dismissed  with  slight 
commendation.    Their  erudition  was 
large,  but  the  classical  stores  which 
it  acquired  are  ill  assorted.  Casaubon 
and  Salmasius  are  spoken  of  with 
more  respect;  but  no  clear  or  con- 
nected view  of  Greek  life  is  to  be 
obtained  from  these  voluminous  and 
scattered  commentaries.     We  come 
then  to  a  book  which  has  had  a  wide 
and  lasting  fame.    But  the  present 
author  has  not  much  good  to  say  of 
it;    "  Barthelemy's    travels    of  the 
younger  Anachards,  though  a  meri- 
torious work  for  its  time,  is    any 
thing  but  satisfactory  to  those  who 
have   become   acquainted  with   the 
Greeks    from  their  own  writings." 
He  compares  the  figures  to  antique 
statues  in  French  state  costume  and 
lace  ruffles, — "  pictures  of  Le  Brun 
or  Coypel,  where  the  artistes  subject- 
ive conception  has  quite  efiacea  all 
the  antique  character  of  the  original.'* 
Something  he  admits  to  have  been 
efiected  by  the  researches  of  MQller 
and  Bottiger.    The  observations  of 
the  latter  upon  dress  are  important. 
Some  of  them,  however,  he  considers 
to   be    sufficiently    frivolous,   e,  g. 
^^as  to  whether  the  Greek  ladies  wore 
pochet'handkerchiefs    or    no"      For 
our  own  part,  we  say  with  good  Mrs. 
Dods,  of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St  Ro- 
nan's,   "  Why  for  no  f "  since  even 
this  indignant  critic  is  very  eloquent 
upon  hair-dressing  and  shaving,  and 
has,  moreover,  in£ted  a  dissertation 
upon  shoe-ties. 
The  plan  of  Professor  Becker  is 


carefully  drawn,  and  he  has  ratted 
no  labour  in  filling  it  up.  He  has 
instituted  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination into  the  classical  writers 
down  to  AristoUe,  and  later  authon, 
reaching  to  the  fourth  oentniy ;  be 
has  also  made  diligent  inouiy  as  to 
manners  and  customs.  The  Attk 
orators  are  his  chief  authorities  :— 

'*  Besides  anthors,  he  hat  consalted  tiie 
aocient  monuments,  and  the  rich  coUec* 
tion  of  archaeoloeical  remains  io  tbe  oni- 
vereity  library  of  Leipaic  hare  stood  hm 
in  good  itead.  Of  course  they  do  not 
throw  so  much  light  on  Grecian,  is  oa 
Roman  customs,  for  no  buried  town  hm 
been  discovered,  with  its  bouses,  btiiii 
&c. ;  nevertheless,  the  Greek  spediMni 
exUnt,  especially  the  vase  paintings,  we. 
as  far  as  ihey  go,  of  a  higher  rtine^ 
much  as  they  belong  to  an  early  iwiwi 
which  is  not  tbe  caae  with  tbe  Robm- 
Doubtless,  in  an  inquiry  on  state  tntu 
quities,  tbe  form  here  adopted  wooW 
have  been  unsuitable  and  unsysteoiuc. 
Not  so  wiib  tbe  chequered  and  nuniber- 
less  phases  of  private  life,  which  woaJd 
have  defied  any  such  strict  cli8si6citK)B. 
The  scenes  bsd  to  be  written  with  incoi. 
ceirable  care,  in  order  to  combine  «cit. 
tered  traits,  and  give  unity  to  the  pctnis, 
and  all  subjective  phantasy  on  the !»« 
of  the  writer  to  be  rigidly  suppiw- 
But  this  was  the  only  way  of  ^m 
over  the  prescribed  task;  »«^^«*l°*T 
composed  Adversaria  in  modun  Tia^f 
which,  to  his  mind,  is,  of  all  methods, 
the  unbappiest  and  moat  repulsive.  &WJ 
and  isolated  notices  of  tbe  habits  »a 
customs  would  have  been  like  analooiM' 
plates,  wherein  we  can  follow  allwel^ 
muscles,  nerves.  &c.  to  tbe  smillest  fl^ 
taUs;  but  can  form  no  idea  voi^^ 
dismembered  and  deformed  parts  oftJ« 
magnificent  whole,  tbe  human  sm^ 
The  Scenes,  then,  arc  int««»<!«^  I^^^t 
this  tout  enumbU,  this  portrait  of  Uree* 
life  ;  and  if  the  writer  has  succeedeMJ 
thinks  he  will  have  laboured  to  a^^ 
purpose,  as  no  such  thing  w  to  Mwn 
m  tbe  writings  of  antiquity.  "•^^J 
however,  deprecate  the  notwa  « 
bearing  the  character  of  a  romance.  J 
comparing  the  text  of  the  acenei 
the  Notes  and  Excursus,  it  wiU  W  ^ 
that  very  little  of  the  foTm&niJ^*^ 
that  it  consists  mostly  of  "*^^- 
Greek  authors."— Pr/ocf,  PP-  «"'  ^ 

This  is  most  muF^**"^  J^*5 
a  window  composed  of  f3ragD»* 


.iritk 


•  Charicles;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  ^/*^oef. 
Notes  and  Excursus.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Professor  Becker,  by  tao 
T.  Metcalfe,  M.A.    1845.    Parker. 
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punted  glass,  diligently  collected  from 
different  buildings,  and  arranged  in 
somethii^    of    symmetrical    order, 
would  OTOT  the  best  image  of  the 
author's  attempt.     His  narrative  is 
only  a  thread  upon  which  to  hang 
bis  learned  researches.    In  giving  an 
tnalyss  of  the  first,  therefore,  we 
riiall  endeavour    not   to    drop  the 
second,  adding  any  little  fragment  of 
oor  own  as  we  pass  on.    But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  requesting  our 
readers   to    consider   the  value    of 
the   collections    thus   presented    to 
their  eyes.    Our  view  of  antiquity, 
Keble  remarks  in  one  of  his  early 
works,*  is,  after  all,  hut  a  twilight 
kndsospe,  in  which,  though  we  may 
trace  out  the  principal  proportions, 
our  sight  is  too  dim  to  distinguish 
the  complexion  and  disposition   of 
each  part  separately  considered.  And 
^ain :  in  our  plans  of  Grecian  and 
Boman  antiquity,  though  the  high- 
xxMids  of  politics  and  war  may  be 
narked  out  with  sufficient  precision, 
the  retired  walks  of  private  life  or 
domeatic  intercourse  are  hardly,  if 
at  all,  to  be  traced.    This  deficiency 
Becker  has  oideavoured  to  supply. 
In  utfsing  before  us  the  chief  scenes 
of  naman  life — ^travelling,  festivity, 
love,  marriage,  and  death — he  gives 
us  ao  many  glimpses  of  Greek  in- 
teiiors,  and  displays  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  ancient  household 
Monomy.    The  charm  and  import- 
ance of  these  revelations  reside  in 
their  real  and  authentic  character. 
Every  custom,  every  article  of  cos- 
tome,  every  luxury  of  the  table  or 
the  toilet,  is  described  on  the  autho- 
rity, and  frequently  in  the  words,  of 
an  ancient  writer.    We  are,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  reading  romance 
m  history,  and  are  listening  to  the 
antiquarian  rather  than  to  the  no- 
velist.   It  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  be  conducted  through  a  gallery  of 
historical  personages  dressed  in  ap- 
parel corresponding  to  their  times, 
and  to  see  the  same  personages  ar- 
isjed  in  the  genuine  armour  and 
weapons  with  which  contemporary 
btttlM  were  fought  and  won.    In 
following,  therefore,    the  chain   of 
Becker's  narrative,  we  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  drop  it  for  a  moment,  when- 
ever any  particular  habit  or  mode 
of  Uiought  may  solicit  our  attention. 


Formerly  two  roads  led  firom 
Cleonse  to  Corinth.  The  main  path 
was  a  narrow  defile,  winding  between 
precipices  of  rock,  rag^ned  with  caverns, 
m  one  of  which  the  Nemean  lion  was 
said  to  have  fixed  his  lair.  The  pro- 
spect was  mountainous  and  savage. 
It  was  along  this  road,  in  the  1 11th 
Olympiad,  that  a  ^oung  man  was 
seen  slowly  advancing.  Following 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  was 
mounted  upon  a  dark-coloured  horse, 
and  was  attended  by  a  slave  perhaps 
ten  years  older  than  himself,  who 
carried  \he  coverlet  for  the  ni^ht,  and 
the  other  necessaries  for  the  journey. 
The  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  and 
the  slave,  who  was  on  foot,  shewed 
signs  of  the  toil  and  heat  upon  his 
countenance.  The  stranger  was  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth.  "  His  ruddy 
neck  rose  proudly  and  freely;  but, 
in  the  animation  of  his  blue  eye,  was 
blended  a  laughing  expression,  be- 
tokening him  one  that  longed  to  love 
and  be  loved.  Beneath  the  broad 
brim  of  his  travelling  bonnet  crowded 
an  abundance  of  light-coloured  locks, 
while  a  delicate  brown  besprinkled 
his  cheek  and  chin.**  By  this  time 
the  travellers  had  arrived  at  a  small 
seclusion  in  the  rock,  where  a  myrtle- 
hedge  enclosed  a  space  of  deliciously 
cool  and  fragrant  grass ;  the  ruggeo- 
ness  of  the  rocks  was  ^so  agreeably 
softened  to  the  eye  by  that  yellow- 
blossomed  sage  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  those  places.  Here  the 
stranger  dismounted;  and,  having 
rubbed  his  horse  down  with  a  hand- 
ful of  leaves,  turned  him  loose  among 
the  tall  grass.  Meanwhile  his  slave, 
whose  name  was  Manes,  prepared 
the  repast.  It  consisted  merely  of 
bread,  Sicilian  cheese,  dry  figs,  and 
some  fresh  ones  which  he  had  gathered 
by  the  roadside,  that  liberty  being 
allowed  to  all  travellers.  A  few 
leaks  and  onions,  pulled  up  in  a 
similar  manner,  he  put  aside  for  his 
own  use.  A  small  skin  of  Mendsean 
wine,  cooled  with  water  firom  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  sweetened  their  rustic 
viands.  The  repast  was  just  ended 
when  a  second  traveller,  slowly  as- 
cending by  the  rocky  path,  approached 
the  spot.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
to  refresh  himself,  and  the  youths 
recognise  in  each  other  the  friends 
and  companions  of  early  life. 


*  On  Translation  from  the  Dead  Languages.    181  f. 
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^  What  I  have  yoa  forgotten  the 
poor  lad  who  was  a  druage  in  the 
ichool  of  Hermippoe,  and  perfonoed 
menial  offices,  to  which  he  had  not 
heen  horn  ?  who  used  to  mix  the  ink, 
sweep  out  the  school- room,  and  sorub 
the  benches  with  a  sponge  ?** 

Our  first  traveller,  who  was  named 
Charicles,  joyfully  takes  up  the  in« 
quiry,  and  as  he  embraces  his  friend, 
all  their  juvenile  history  rushes  upon 
his  mind.  One  might  suppose  that 
they  had  been  for  a  quarter  at  Do- 
theboys  Hall.  He  recollects  the 
little  cork  carriages  carved  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  and  the  lessons  in  the 
difficult  art  of  fastening  threads  to 
the  legs  of  cockchafers.  Thus  hap- 
pily they  pursue  the  road  to 
'  »rinth. 

Soon  after  they  emerged  firom  the 
boughs  of  the  cypress  and  pine*  wood, 
the  Acropolis  or  that  beautiful  citv 
rose  before  them.  The  city  itself 
was  partially  concealed  from  view, 
but  several  villas  hung  upon  the 
green  slopOi  A  charmiog  object  at- 
tracted their  attention.  This  was  an 
artificial  basin,  surrounded  by  stone 
seats,  where  travellers  mi^ht  repose 
their  weary  limbs.  At  this  moment 
the  spectacle  was  unusually  delight- 
f\il.  **  A  number  of  youthful  female 
slaves,  with  their  dress  girt  high  up, 
were  busy  filling  their  euthen  kycHa 
at  the  crystal  stream  that  leapt  in 
three  jets,  from  amidst  festoons  of 
flowers,  sculptured,  as  well  as  the 
ouths  holding  them,  in  marble  re- 
ief."  Here  the  friends  separated; 
Ctesiphon,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  second  traveller,  hastening  to  the 
residence  of  a  friend  b^  the  Sicyo- 
nian  gate;  while  Chancles  directed 
his  steps  to  the  house  of  Sotades,  to 
whom  ne  had  been  recommended  as  a 
person  of  civility.  His  path  lay 
through  plantations  of  olive  and 
pomemnate  to  the  Craneion.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  spot  in 
Corinth.  Its  character  was  partly 
that  of  a  place  of  pleasure,  and  partly 
of  commerce.  There  was  an  ever- 
green grove  of  Cyprus,  which  at- 
tracted into  its  impure  seclusion 
numerous  strangers,  and  the  idle  of 
all  classes.  Here  goods  of  all  kinds 
were  exposed  for  tnle.  **  Damsels 
with  bread  and  cakes,  others  with 
chaplets  and  ternkp,  boys  with  baskets 
fWl  of  fruit,"  all  tlnckly  swarmed 
together.     But  the  street  running 


S 


from  the  harbour  of  Cendirei,  pre- 
sented a  still  more  surprisiag  not 
Along  it  men  and  beMts  wsr«  aa- 
ceasinghr  occumed  in  the  tnosmit- 
sion  of  merchandise.  Here  were 
heavy  loads  of  Byiantiiie  com;  on 
this  side  you  saw  wagons  laden  with 
the  wines  of  the  Greek  islei,  to  be 
transported  to  the  west;  on  that,  the 
choice  growths  of  Sicily  and  Italy 
rolling  on  to  the  cities  of  Greece. 
In  another  direction  ^  marble  ita- 
tues,  the  master-pieces  of  the  Attic 
studio,  were  being  drcumipectlj  con- 
veyed by  mules  packed  up  with  mneh 
care,  and  destined  for  Sicilian  con- 
noisseurs. There,  again,  the  scarcely 
less  valuable  works  in  bronie,  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  were  going  to 
be  shipped  for  the  townt  of  Aaa 
Minor ;  not  to  mendon  the  variety 
of  costly  products  with  which  the 
innumerable  chests  and  bales  were 
stufled.  Whatever  of  odoun  ptf- 
fumed  the  scented  plains  of  Arabia, 
the  precious  web  of  the  foreals  of 
Ind,  its  ivory  and  rare  woods,  gor- 
geous carpets,  the  toilsome  produce 
of  Babylonian  ingenuity,  the  wool  of 
Milesian  flocks,  the  game  drapenr 
wrought  by  maidens  of  Coih— wi 
found  their  way  to  this  emporium  of 
a  half-world.** 

Charicles  was  lost  in  astoniehneDi 
Six  years  had  ffone  by  since  hie  de- 
parture from  Athens,  and  dnriog 
that  period  he  had  visited  only  the 
rude  towns  of  Sicily,  <tf  which  eren  Sy- 
racuse was  melancholy  and  deserted. 
His  next  step  was  to  inquire  the  way 
to  the  house  of  Sotades.  This  wis 
not  a  place  of  general  reception  for 
travellers;  but  Becker  shews  the 
error  of  supposing  the  andents  to 
have  possessed  no  inns.  In  the  heroic 
ages  that  accommodation  was  un- 
known, as  it  was  unneeded*  P"^^ 
hospitality  abundantly  supplied  the 
necessities  of  the  way&rer ;  hot,  u 
the  intercourse  between  the  large 
towns  increased,  and  strangers  were 
perpetually  crowding  to  Corinth  and 
Athena,  this  state  of  things  could  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  great  festivals  were  so  fflsny 

race -weeks  in  an  English  country 
town,  and  attracted  swarms  of  visrtow 
from  every  quarter.  AccordnigJJ 
inns  were  gradually  introduced;  snd 
we  find  from  a  speech  of  iBschaiei, 
that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to 
PhiHp  were  lodged  in  them.   w« 
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ihtU  hsTe  wnmfiihmg  more  to  wj 
ttpon  this  subject  in  onr  next  paper, 
lordgnov  imd  aliens  resident  in 
Atbens  were  obliged  to  occupy  apart- 
Bents,  beinff  exeladed  from  the  pos- 
lession  of  nouses.  Lodging-houses 
(rMMgwf)  finmed  accordingly  a  yalu- 
tbie  and  important  description  of  pro- 
perty. The  full  advantf^e  of  leaae$ 
was  also  understood.  It  should  not 
be  foigotten  that  the  inn -keepers, 
Hid  probably  apartment-letters  also, 
wtfe  regarded  with  ayery  unfayour- 
ible  eye  for  their  extortions  and 
teDeral  dishonesty.  Charicles  soon 
KNUid  that  he  had  not  made  a  wise 
•decdoQ  in  Sotades,  who  was  a  speci- 
men  of  a  class  of  persons  yery  likely 
to  entrap  a  countiy  gentleman  in  our 
own  metropolis.  He  is  at  length 
fioftnnately  extricated  from  this  dis- 
xeputable  association;  and,  within 
three  days,  in  company  with  his 
firirad  (Xesiphon,  he  took  ship  to 
Athens.  The  Fineus,  where  they 
landed,  retained  its  accustomed  fea- 
tures of  bustle,  and  merchandise,  and 
revelry.  Here  were  heajped  not  only 
all  tlie  treasures  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  but  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  yast  territory  of  Asia.  Pass- 
iuj^  near  the  Itonian  ^te,  the  de- 
licious stream  of  the  Hissus,  with  its 
oyerdiadowing  plane-tree  so  dear  to 
Plato,  refreshed  their  e^es.  Separat- 
mg  at  this  spot,  Charicles  departed 
in  search  of  the  house  of  Phorion, 
^  which  lay  in  a  lonely  corner  not 
hr  firom  the  city  waU.*"  Phorion 
himself  was  an  opulent  and  aocom- 
pli^ed  person,  of  whose  history  and 
ufe  yery  strange  reports  were  circu- 
lated in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
household  consisted  of  a  single  ser- 
yant,  an  aged  man,  who  not  only 
performed  all  the  domestic  offices 
required  by  his  master,  but  took 
charge  of  a  yalnable  library  and 
large  collection  of  yarious  curiosities. 
Among  the  books  were  different 
copies  of  the  poets  from  the  time  of 
Bomer,  manifesting  their  antiquity 
by  their  colour  and  decay.  The 
nuities  were  yery  numerous.  It  was 
the  passion  of  the  times;  and  if 
Sopbodes  had  left  a  grotto  at  Athens, 
its  span  would  haye  yanished  as 
quickly  as  those  of  Pope  fVom  Twick- 
enham. One  diliffent  collector  had 
recoyered  the  real  lyre  of  Orpheus, 
while  the  skin  of  the  Calyoonian 
boar  r^<rfced  the  hearts  of  the  Te- 


geates.  The  historic  tometdrs  of 
chorion  were  of  the  richest  kind. 
Among  other  things  were  to  be  seen 
the  tablets  of  iBschylus,  rescued  &om 
the  unhallowed  hands  of  Dionysios; 
the  stick  with  which  Antisthenes 
was  supposed  to  haye  menaced  old 
Di(^^es,  with  similar  curiosities. 
Beside  these  lay  singular  specimens 
of  art  and  perseverance ;  tiny  little 
works  in  ivory,  amooff  which  was 
a  chariot-and-four  wbidi  a  fly  might 
coyer  with  its  wings;  an  ant,  the 
size  of  life,  and  a  sesame-corn,  on 
which  were  inscribed  two  verses  of 
Homer,  were  also  particularly  re- 
markable. Delicate  objects  of  wax- 
work appeared  to  be  the  owner's 
especial  nobby,  for  in  these  the  col- 
lection was  richest;  the  fruits  of 
numerous  kinds,  in  form  and  colour, 
closely  imitating  nature,  were  won- 
derful efforts  of  art.  Becker  corrects 
the  assertion  of  Boeckh  in  his  inter- 
esting researches  into  the  public  eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  that  the  Athenian 
book-market  was  merely  a  place  for 
the  sale  of  blank  books.  In  the  de- 
cline of  Greece,  the  book-trade  in- 
creased. *^  Most  value  was  attached 
to  autographs,  and  so  the  biblioma- 
niac, whom  Lucian  ridicules,  fancied 
he  had  the  autograph  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  as  well  as  that  orator's 
copy,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  the 
history  of  Thucydides.''  Thus  is 
there  nothing  new  under  the  sun; 
Dr.  Dibdin's  ancestors  are  of  re- 
remote  origin ;  and  even  in  Athens, 
we  think  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
whispering  to  his  companion  as  he 
sat  down  in  the  coronation  chair  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  If  Will 
Wimble  were  with  us  and  saw  these 
two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but  he 
would  get  a  tobacco-stopper  out  of 
one  or  ?  other  of  them." 

Before  this  singular  dwelling  Cha- 
ricles stands  for  a  moment  in  wonder, 
Bud  then  applies  his  hand  to  the 
copper  rin^  upon  the  door,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Homer,  had  served 
the  purposes  of  the  modem  knocker. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Homeric  house  continued;  the 
style  of  construction  was  entirely 
changed.  It  was  customary,  in  all 
respectable  houses,  for  a  porter  to 
sit  in  the  hall,  whose  duty  con^ 
sisted  not  only  in  attending  to 
visitors,  but  in  a  general  watch- 
fulness over  the  property   of  the 
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mansioii ;  a  fonnidable  doff 'also  kept 
guard  at  the  door,  of  which  the  visi- 
tor was  warned  by  the  menacing  in- 
scription,— tiXtLfit^^m  Tkf  »v*m,  ««  Ba- 
WASB  OF  THE  DOG  I  *'  Sometimcs  a 
painted  dog  supplied  the  want  of  a 
living  one.  The  house  of  the  tragic 
poet  at  Pompeii  has  a  picture  of 
this  description,  splendidly  fierce, 
with  a  formidable  chain,  composed 
of  mosaic,  and  worked  into  the  mar- 
ble pavement.  The  dog  is  black, 
with  white  spots,  and  a  red  collar, 
with  a  very  truculent  expression  of 
countenance,  and  the  chest  of  an 
English  buU-dog.  Beneath  is  written, 
^responding  to  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, 'I  CAVB  CANBM.*"  How  the  porter 
sometimes  behaved  to  a  visitor  may 
be  gathered  from  the  eunuch  locking 
the  door  when  he  saw  Socrates. 
Some  of  the  houses  had  windows 
looking  to  the  street,  though  not  like 
ours,  in  a  regular  row. 

Sharply,  as  Charicles  had  wielded 
the  copperring,  he  received  no  an- 
swer to  nis  summons.  A  second  trial 
brought  the  servant,  who,  pushing 
back  a  bolt,  and  opening  the  door  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  stranger,  closed  it 
wun,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to 
hM  master.    The  gratifying  informa- 
tion, "Masterwill8eeyou,"mtroduces 
the  young  man  into  the  house.  Here 
an  a^rreeable  surprise  awaited  him. 
Phonon,  the  friend  of  his  father,  had 
purchased  the  famUy  dwelling,  which 
had  now    fallen    into    considerable 
decay.    Charicles,    with    his   unex- 
pected   benefactor,   hastens   in    the 
moimng  to  visit  the  home  of  his 
childhood.    It  wore   a  melancholy 
look  of  desertion.    The  porter's  cell 
was  empty ;  the  chain  of  the  watch- 
d<»  was  corroded  with  rust;  swallows 
had  built  their  nests  in  the  porticoes, 
and  the  light  web  of  the  spider  hung 
from  the  capital  of  the  pillars.   Moss 
Md  ^ass  grew  along  the  floor.  Here 
Phorion  restores  to  Charicles  a  casket 
of  gold,  which  had  been  buried  by 
some  ancestor  of  the  family.    Keco- 
vermg  from  his  amazement  at  such 
a  present,  he  passes  through  his  mo- 
ther's parlour,  and,  with  his  slave 
currying  the  gold,  hastens  to  find  the 
banker,  in  whose  hands  lay  some 
considerable  portion  of  his  inherit- 
ance. 

The  Athenian  banker  was  a  person 
of  no  ordinary  importance.  Origm- 
ally  of  low  extraction,  the  class  gra- 


dually rose  to  infloenee,  snthority, 
and  esteem.  Thdr  mode  of  bmbos 
resembled  that  of  modem  times;  re- 
ceiving deposits  of  money  from  per- 
sons indisposed  to  trade  with  it,  for 
which  the^  allowed  a  small  interest, 
they  lent  it  out  at  an  enlarged  pre- 
mium. They  frequently  oU^Ded  for 
these  loans  thirty-six  per  cent;  of 
course  their  budness  was  eztremdy 
lucrative ;  and  wonders  are  told  of  Fl- 
sion,  the  Coutts  of  that  day.  Ooc&8io&- 
ally,  however,  their  specuktioos 
proved  unsuccessful,  andatotalfailare 
was  the  result ;  in  which  case,  as  they 
traded  chiefly  on  borrowed  capi^ 
the  dividend  must  have  been  ptin- 
fully  small.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
worthies  that  our  hero  now  tonied 
his  steps.  The  following  sketch  beii^ 
UteraUy  composed  from  Greek  ckssc 
writers,  possesses  a  liyely  interest 
In  reading  it,  we  are  reminded  of 
Sorrow's  graphic  account  of  the  loc 
or  market-place  of  Tangier,  with  the 
female  bakers  sitting  by  thdr  round 
cakes  of  bread,  liftmg  the  caves  of 
their  hats — two  yards  in  dreomfer- 
ence — ^to  gaze  on  him  as  he  passed, 
and  cursing  him  all  the  time  for 
stamping  upon  their  bread  with  hii 
infidel  feet.  It  is  amosing  to  find 
the  Athenian  bakeresses  occnpying 
the  oratorical  pre-eminenoe  of  our 
own  fish  women  in  Billingsgate;  and 

to  know  that  Xs^u^Sat  «lmf  i^nti- 
kihtf^ — "to  slang  like  a  hakeretf-^ 
was  a  proverb  to  designate  an  in- 
furiate Mrs.  Caudle,  in  the  full  hur- 
ricane of  a  lecture. 

"  The  market-place  was  filling  ^ 
when  Charicles  entered  it.  Traders  had 
set  up  their  hurdle-work  stalls  all  orer 
it,  with  their  wares  exposed  on  taUM 
and  benches.  Here,  the  fenaale  bikerf 
had  piled  up  their  round-ahaped  loares 
and  cakes,  and  were  pursuing,  with  ator- 
rent  of  scolding  and  abuse,  the  onlucky 
wight  who  happened,  in  passing  by,  to 
upset  one  of  their  pyramids.  There  «■• 
mered  the  kettles  of  the  women  wboioW 
boiled  peas  and  other  vegetables;  ia^be 
crockery  market  hard  bjr,  the  potmen 
were  descanting  on  the  goodness  of  ibtf 
wares.  A  little  way  off.  in  the  myw 
market,  chaplets  ami  fillets  were  to  be 
sold ;  and  many  a  buxom  flower-weawr 
recetyed  orders  for  garlands,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  her  in  the  evening.  AM  w« 
wants  of  the  day,  from  barley-gmats  op 
to  the  most  dainty  fish,  from  garhe  to 
the  incense  of  the  ^ ;  clear,  P^jT 
and  t^e  most  exquisite  ointments  j  M|- 
made  cheese,  and  the  sweet  honay  w  *• 
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Ws  of  HjmettQS ;  cooks  retdj  io  bo 
be  hired ;  slaves,  male  and  femalo  on 
sale, — all  and  several  were  to  be  found 
in  abundance  at  the  customary  stands. 
There  were  others  who  went  about  cry- 
ing their  wares,  while  every  now  and 
then  a  public  crier  crossed  the  ground, 
snnoancing,  with  stentorian  voice,  the  ar- 
rival of  some  goods  to  be  sold,  or  the 
sale  of  some  house,  or,  perhaps,  a  reward 
for  tho  apprehension  of  a  robber  or  run. 
awar  slave.  Slaves  of  both  sexes,  as 
well  as  freemen,  kept  walking  up  and 
down,  bargaining  and  inspecting  the 
stalls,  in  search  of  their  daily  require- 
ments. Several,  too,  hovered  longer  than 
necessary,  about  a  pretty  shop-woman, 
or  approached  some  fruiterer's  basket, 
and  commenced  a  friendly  conversation, 
nnder  cover  of  which,  or  while  some 
other  person  was  buying,  or  hsving  a 
draehma  changed,  they  would  pilfer  the 
froit. 

"  The  fish-market  bell  was  just  ring, 
ing  as  a  ngnal  that  the  hour  of  business 
bad  commenced,  and  forthwith  all  stream- 
ed in  that  direction,  to  lose  no  time  in 
completing  this  most  important  purchase. 
The  wa^  to  the  money-changer  led  Cha. 
rides  directly  across  this  part  of  the  mar- 
ket. And  it  was  truly  amusing  to  behold 
how  the  rager  buyers  tried  all  their  arts 
of  persuasion,  to  move  the  hard-hearted 
dealers,  who  doggedly  stuck  to  their 
prices.  '  What  s  the  price  of  these  two 
pikes,  if  I  take  them  bothV  asked  a 
greedy  gourmand,  in  his  hearing.  *  Ten 
oboles,'  answered  the  fishmonger,  scarce 
deigning  to  look  up.  '  That  is  too  much,' 
said  the  other.  '  Youll  let  me  have  them 
for  eight,  l*m  sure.'  *  Yes,  one  of  them,' 
was  the  reply.  'Nonsense,'  said  the 
would-be  purchaser,  *  Here  are  eight 
oboles.'  'That's  the  price,  sir,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  yon  can  go  elsewhere,' 
said  the  inexorable  dealer,  with  most  per- 
fect indifference." 

Throngh  this  noisy  and  amusing 
crowd,  Charicles,  with  some  effort 
makes  his  way  to  the  bankers,  or  as 
they  were  called  trapeztta,  from  the 
tables  at  which  they  sat.  The  one 
whom  he  first  addresses  had  been 
his  father's  friend,  and  honourably 
returns  him  the  deposit  in  hia  hands, 
with  increase  and  interest.  The  second 
banker,  whom  he  now  hastens  to 
find,  was  a  very  different  character. 
It  happened,  when  Charicles  men- 
tioned his  intention  of  quitting  Syra- 
cuse for  Athens,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended by  a  friend  to  leave  his 
money,  and  receive  in  the  place  of 
it,  an  order  for  the  amount  to  be 
paid  in  Athens.  This  proposal  being 
accepted,  his  friend  rarnished  him 


with  a  letter  to  the  banker,  and  also 
with  the  symbohn^  or  private  mark, 
which  was  to  serve  as  a  credential  to 
the  person  applying  for  the  money. 
This  was  an  easy  and  rude  imitation 
of  those  circular  notes  which  now, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Coutts, 
or  the  "London  and  Westminster," 
send  us  slidlne  down  the  Simplon, 
or  hide  us  in  the  gorgeous  solitudes 
of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Charicles  found  a  gloomy 
and  shrivelled  man  leaning  over  his 
scales,  in  which  he  had  just  been 
weighing  some  silver  coins.  After 
one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  at 
fraud,  his  claim  is  admitted ;  but  with 
the  request  that  the  order  may  be 
presented  on  the  following  day.  This 
would  have  been  a  formidable  an- 
nouncement over  a  London  or  pro- 
vincial counter;  but  the  want  of  a 
paper  currency  often  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  money-changers  to 
assist  each  other  with  specie,  when 
applied  to  for  considerable  sums. 
The  Carthaginian  leather  token  is, 
perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Imnk-note,  of  which  Pope  said, — 

"  Blest  paper  credit !  Isst  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to 
fly.'* 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that 
the  Athenians  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  luxury  of  cheques;  and  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  make  their  pay- 
ments in  person,  at  the  banker's 
table ;  that  worthy  carefiilly  preserv- 
ing the  relative  differences  of  Cr, 
and  Dr,  in  books  ruled  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  hour  of  noon  had  now  ar- 
lived,  and  the  importunities  of  the 
appetite  suggested  the  expediency  of 
some  refreshment.  Charicles  and  his 
friend  retire  to  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, kept  by  a  freed -man, 
named  Discos.  Of  places  of  this  de* 
scription,  several  are  supposed  to 
have  been  open  at  Athens.  They 
usually  belonged  to  persons  of  low 
condition.  Here  the  young  men  of 
fashion  and  pleasure  assembled  to 
enjoy  the  amusement  of  gambling, 
or  the  festivities  of  the  table;  not 
unfrequently  several  united  in  a  sym- 
posium,— each  clubbing  his  share  in 
the  expense;  and  no  one  was  a 
greater  adept  at  humourinff  the  fancies 
of  his  youtnful  patrons  than  Discos, 
'*  whether  with  the  excellence  of  his 
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cookery,  the  ffoodness  of  his  Chian 
wine,  or  the  oeautiee  of  the  flute- 
playert.**  In  reading  of  him,  one  is 
naturally  reminded  of  Nigel's  dinner 
with  Lord  Dalgamo,  at  ^'the  most 
noted  ordinary  of  London ; ''  Uiough 
Discos  might  be  a  yery  faint  shadow 
of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu, 
^pink  of  Paris,  and  flower  of  Gas- 
cony,**  who  told  the  age  of  his  wine 
by  Its  smell,  who  distiUed  his  sauces 
by  Sully's  philosophy,  and  carved 
with  such  exquisite  precision,  that 
every  guest  received  tnat  portion  of 
a  pheasant  which  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  rank.  StiU,  there 
must  have  been  many  points  of  re- 
semblance between  the  London  and 
Athenian  ordinary,  not  forgetting 
the  quarrels  and  uproar.  At  the 
house  of  Discos,  Charicles  meets  an 
early  friend  Lysiteles,  who,  overjoyed 
at  his  return,  warmly  invites  bun  to 
dinner.  Escaping  from  the  heat  and 
tumult  of  the  ordinanr,  the  young  man 
turned  towards  the  Gymnasium,  long 
endeared  to  him  by  the  recollections 
of  his  father,  who  had  deliffhted  in 
teaching  him  all  bodily  exercises.  The 
crowd,  that  filled  the  market  in 
the  morning,  had  now  begun  to 
swarm  in  the  Gymnasium.  The 
place  was  full  of  animation : — 

"  In  the  arcades  surrounding  the  peri- 
style, large  and  small  g^ups  of  men, 
young  and  old,  were  to  be  seen  engaged 
m  discourse  of  various  kinds.  Here  a 
sophist  seated  amidst  his  scholars,  was 
discussing,  bj  question  and  answer,  the 
jtTM  and  eont  of  some  doctrine  of  ethics. 
The  large  semicircular  seat  of  marble  on 
which  he  sat  could  only  accommodate 
half  his  auditory,  so  that  others  stood  in 
front  to  catch  the  wisdom  that  proceeded 
from  his  mouth.  Here  a  rhetorician  was 
making  a  critical  examination  of  a  speech, 
elaborated  b^  one  of  his  pupils.  In  se^e. 
ral  places  little  knots  had  formed,  and 
were  talking  of  the  grand  occurrences  in 
Asia.  News  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Macedonian  host,  announcing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  some 
assa^red  a  display  of  their  topographical 
acquirements,  by  drawing  in  the  sand 
with  their  sticks  a  plan  of  the  city  and 
its  position." 

The  nice  conduct  of  a  cane  was  in- 
dispensable to  a  young  man  of  fashion 
in  Athens ;  indeed,  no  young  man — 
whatever  his  station--thoi^t  of  ap- 
pearing without  one. 

Thebanquet  at  length  approached ; 


and  Lyntelea  exerted  all  his  ingewi- 
ity  to  honovir  his  friend.   The  Athe- 
nian market  was  quite  exhaustsd  of 
delicacies.     He  had  himself  sdeeted 
the  Copaic  eels ;  and  a  Sicilisn  cook 
had  been  hired   for   the  oeeaaon; 
Sicily  being  as  fiunous  for  its  chefs  de 
cvxatMy  as  Sparta  was  for  its  nurses. 
The  attendants  were  superior  even  to 
the  "  Clarendon."  Youthful  slaves  in 
half-transparent  garmoits,  glided  to 
and  fro  in  active  preparation.   Chi- 
ricles  finds  the  door  of  his  frkad'i 
mansion  open,  and  is   immedistdy 
conducted  into  a  saloon,  where  tM 
thongs   of  his    shoes    having  been 
loosened,  golden  wine,  pcrfamed  wifli 
balsam,  is  poured  over  his  feet  from 
a  silver  basin.     The  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  repast  is  now  given.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no 
table-doth;    a  towel  Oc*'^t^^^^' 
was  handed  round  at  the  conduaoo 
of  the  meal,  but  during  its  ooatiDS- 
anoe,  the  saests  used  cromb  of  bread 
to  clean  their  hands.    Aeoording  to 
one  authority  quoted  by  Becker,  a 
special  dough  was  served  for  that 
purpose.    If  this  be  true,  the  awtom 
corresponds  exactly  with  one  oi  tie 
most  unpleasant  practices  of  the  pre- 
sent Abyssinians,    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  knives  »°^J*^ 
were  unknown.    Spoons  formed  the 
only  substitute ;  and  these  were  Mwe- 
timesofgold.    With  this  sqnshdness 
was  combined    the  richest  li>^?7* 
The  bread  was  offered  in  siobW  m- 
kets  woven  of  slips  of  ivoir;  ^^ 
fresh  garlands  of  myrtle  and  rM» 
were  distributed  to  the  psrty.    ^ 
manner  of  conducting  the  ^^J^ 
init  something  of  elegance.    I"!^ 
of  the  "  Queen"  from  the  lips  of  Air. 
Toole,  the  host  poured  wine  intoj 
bowl,  and  exdauning,  "  To  tbc^ 
Genius."  partook  of  it,  then  passed  R 
round  the  table.    The  wine,  witboat 
being   iced,  was  deliciously^'J" 
by  small  lumps  of  snow  dropped  iw^ 
the  goblet,  as  in  the  East  at  the  prc^ 
sent  time.    Nor  were  tasteful  afflo*" 
ments  wanting.     When  the  rm- 
players  had  played  for  «>"Jf^^ 
the  dancers  were  mtroduoed.  ^^^ 
description  is  too  curious  to  be  em* 
ted:— 

"  The  circle  of  conches  w«i  «»J^ 
and  the  domenu  sdvenced  <o  ^  \j. 
which  WM  open.  The  bojtook  tt»*^ 
thara  and  struck  the  strings  to  ^\^ 
companimeat  of  the  Ante.   The  ciw* 
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thma.  b«aun«  moto,  tlM  miidea  took  toino 
^oopa,  uid  as  she  danced  to  the  tune  of 
tb«  flute,  whirled  them  into  the  air,  and 
e«agbt  them  one  after  tbe  other,  as  they 
fell,  with  remarkable  skilL  More  and 
Bore  boopt  were  handed  to  her,  till  a 
whole  doaen  were  hoTering  aloA  betwixt 
b«r  haDda  and  tbe  hall  ceiling ;  and  the 
fTsca  of  her  Bovementt,  together  with 
tbe  dexterity  sheerinoed,  elicited  loud  ap- 
plause  from  the  spectatora.  A  large  hoop 
was  now:  brought  in,  aet  all  round  with 
pointed  knivea.  It  waa  placed  upon  the 
ground.  Tbe  damsel  commenced  dancing 
afresh,  and  threw  a  aummersault  right 
into  thtf  centre  of  tbe  hoop,  and  then  out 
again,  repeating  the  feat  several  times ; 
tiU  the  beholders  grew  quite  nervous,  and 
Naosicrates,  springing  up,  begged  that  a 
•top  mig^t  be  put  to  tbe  perilous  game, 
lest  the  lovely  creatttre  might  meet  with 
an  accident." 

Of  ooune,  a  dinner  of  this  descrip- 
tioa  ynm  very  ezpensiye.  EupolM  re- 
presents sach  a  one,  inclading  tbe 
maale  flute-players,  ta  have  cost 
100  drachmas,  and  the  wine  a  similar 
•Bin.  A  dish  of  Boeotian  fieldfares,  a 
great  delicacy,  cost  a  drachma  in  the 
Athenian  market.  This  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes,  who  also  tells  us 
that  a  single  Copaic  eel  cost  three 
dimdimai  in  his  time.  Poultry, 
brought  fh>m  Bceotia,  commanded  a 

3(h  iMice*  ^be  poor  re^ed  them- 
veB  on  Tery  difl&rent  viands.  We 
read  of  jackdaws  and  crows  being 
•old  in  the  bird-market  for  one  obo- 
Ins,  and  three  oboli  respectively. 
Ajad^  while  speaking  of  the  poor,  we 
will  just  observe,  that  the  Athenians 
had  a  kinder  way  of  expression 
than  we  always  hear  from  Scottish 
eommissioners.  They  called  a  large 
portion  of  them  «)vMirM,  ue.  persons 
incapable  of  obtaining  a  subsist- 
ence. It  should  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  compassion  was  an  Athe- 
nian, not  a  Grecian  feeling.  Until 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  no 
beggar  was  seen  in  Athens.  The 
average  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  in  that  city  did  not, 
probably,  exceed  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred. The  allowanee  appears  to  have 
been  two  oboli  a-day,  which,  accord- 
faig  to  the  calculation  of  Boeckh, 
gives  nine  drachmas,  four  oboli, — 
about  six  shillings. — to  each  indi- 
vidual for  the  month  of  twenty-nine 
days.  Kor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  state  provided,  without  any 
exception,  for  all  the  children  whose 


fathers  had  perished  in  war  until 
they  were  eighteen  years  old,  when 
it  was  supposed  that  their  education 
would  enable  them  to  procure  a  live- 
lihood for  themselves.  Modem  na- 
tions should  take  a  lesson  from  this 
affectionate  gratitude. 

We  will  add  to  these  pecuniary 
statistics,  that  the  conveniences  of 
life  were  readily  obtainable  at  Athens. 
In  particular,  the  facilities  of  travel- 
ling were  unusually  sreat.  The  voy- 
age from  Hungerford  to  Gravesend 
swells  into  an  avaricious  exaction, 
when  compared  to  the  excursion 
from  .^Sgina  to  the  Pirseus, — twenty- 
one  miles, — which  was  accomplished 
fbr  less  than  tb  reepence.  Longer  voy- 
ages were  performed  on  terms  almost 
incomprehensibly  small.  In  the  time 
of  Plato,  a  family  with  their  bag- 
gage were  conveyed  from  Egjrpt  or 
the  Pontus  to  the  same  port,  for  one 
shilling  and  threepence,— of  course 
such  charges  implied  a  positive  loss. 
The  freight  was  regarded  as  tbe  sole 
object  of  remunerating  investment. 
The  freight  of  a  cargo  of  com  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Pineus  amounted 
to  1750  drachmas;  while  the  great 
com  vessel,  which  traded  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  between  Egypt  and 
Italy,  produced  from  freightage  alone 
the  annual  income  of  twelve  talents, 
or  in  round  numbers  2400/.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
was  a  ship  of  extraordinary  size, — a 
single  cargo  being  sufficient  to  supply 
all  Attica  with  com  during  tbe  entire 
year.  The  payment  of  the  Athenian 
armv  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
of  the  Kussian ;  a  general  received 
only  four  times  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier,  looking  to  plunder  and  pecu- 
lation to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
Literary  education  was  also  cheap. 
So  celebrated  a  teacher  as  Isocrates 
completed  his  pupils  in  the  whole 
art  of  rhetoric  lor  ten  mime,  or 
32/.  5s.  lOd. 

While  we  are  talking  of  poor-laws 
and  bills,  Charicles  witnessed  the 
mimic  dance,  a  favourite  entertain- 
ment at  festivals ;  and,  at  length,  ex- 
hausted with  pleasure,  he  and  his 
fellow-revellers  are  lighted  out  by 
the  kindled  torches  of  his  friends 
servants. 

Passing  over  a  shipwreck,  we  join 
Charicles  at  .£depsos,  in  Euboea, 
which  Becker,  with  a  slight  ana- 
chromsm,  of  which  he  is  not  uncon- 
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scions,  calls  a  healing  Spa,  as  in  later 
times  it  certainly  beciune.  It  pos- 
sessed some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  Modem 
travellers  have  recognised  the  place 
under  the  name  of  Dipso ;  and  a 
mile  above  it  are  the  warm  baths. 
About  noon,  he  met  a  litter,  carried  by 
four  slaves,  having  the  curtains  closed. 
Keeping  the  same  road,  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  very  pleasing  spectacle. 
A  beautiful  ^rl,  sat  by  a  brook,  in 
which  she  dipped  her  feet,  while  a 
female  slave  held  a  parasol  over  her 
head,  to  protect  her  from  the  sun. 
Of  course  he  is  enchanted  with  the 
vision,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  at 
the  same  moment,  a  young  female 
slave  whispered  something  to  her 
mistress,  which  so  excited  the  ire  of 
the  beauty,  that  she  seized  her  gold- 
embroidered  shoe  to  chastise  her  at- 
tendant ;  but,  in  the  zeal  of  its  appli- 
cation, it  slipped  from  her  fin^rs 
into  the  stream,  into  which  Chancles 
immediately  plunged  to  rescue  it. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
philosopher,  who  despised  pocket- 
handkerchieft,  would  say  nothing 
about  shoes ;  but  Becker  has  really 
collected  some  valuable  information 
thereon.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
were  only  worn  in  the  streets,  or,  at 
least,  abroad.  They  are  divided  into 
sandals  and  shoes.  Dinner-shoes,  or 
pumps,  were  /3x«vr«<  or  fixtttn-m. 
Socrates  wore  them  when  he  went 
to  a  party,  only  they  were  not 
quite  equal  to  Uoby's,  being  fas- 
tened to  the  ankle  by  thongs.  Great 
men  gave  their  names  to  shoes; 
and  the  Athenian  exquisite  sauntered 
along  the  Piraeus  in  his  **  Alcibiadean*' 
boots,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  **  Wel- 
lington*' creaks  down  Rotten  Row. 
Of  the  female  shoe  we,  unfortunately, 
know  little.  The  Boeotian  ladies  wore 
them  of  a  purple  colour.  But  it  is 
amusing  to  find  that  the  mystery  of 
the  cork  sole  was  discovered,  and 
that  it  was  popular,  both  for  its  light- 
ness, and  tne  elevation  it  commu- 
nicated to  the  figure.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  rovge  was  not  un- 
known to  Athenian  ladies, — the  red 
colours  beinff  extracted  from  ve- 
getables. White  lead  was  also  used 
to  heighten  the  complexion.  The  in- 
door life  of  the  Greek  women  may 
offer  some  apology  for  this  prac- 
tice. Thev  also  painted  then:  eye- 
brows with  a  dark  tint.   White  and 


^  variegated  shoes  were  occadonally 
'  worn ;  but  the  usual  material  wu 
leather,  which  was  cleaned  with  a 
sponge.  Among  the  ruder  sex,  the 
heavy  boot,  or  "hUo"  of  Suffolk, 
appears  to  have  been  known ;  only, 
instead  of  the  conunon  iron  nail,  goU 
or  silver  nails  were  frequently  in- 
serted. We  hope  this  hint  will  be  in 
time  for  Septenuier. 

This  shoe  of  the  fair  unknown, 
which  Charicles  recovered  from  the 
water,  was  of  the  most  sumptuoiu 
description,  and  when  he  handed  it 
to  her,  she  blushed  deeply,  and 
looked  for  her  veil,  which,  of  course, 
she  had  left  behind.  Recovering 
from  his  reverie,  he  learns  that  the 
lady  is  the  wife  of  the  invalid  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  litter. 

When  leaves  fell  from  a  garland, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the 
wearer's  l^g  in  love.  And  so  it 
was  with  Charicles,  though  he  did 
not  like  to  acknowledge  the  ftct 
Rich,  handsome,  and  popular,  he, 
nevertheless,  felt  himself  unhappy; 
and,  if  he  had  known  Campbell, 
would  have  quoted,  "Man  the  her- 
mit," "  Till  woman  smiled,"  &c  A 
curious  adventure  at  length  intro- 
duces him  to  the  husband  of  the 
lady.  His  name  was  Polyclcs,  a 
wealthy  man,  who,  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year,  had  married  Cleobule  of  six- 
teen, and,  in  the  midst  of  his  mw- 
riage  festivities,  had  been  attacked 
by  illness  so  severe,  that  his  Kfe  wss 
in  danger.  Polycles  had  known  the 
father  of  Charicles,  and,  hearing  of 
his  arrival  in  Athens,  expresses  a 
desire  to  see  him.  The  chamber  w 
the  invalid  furnishes  the  learned 
Grerraan  with  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  erudition  in  a  veiy  in- 
teresting maimer,  and  upon  a  brMich 
of  Grecian  economics  but  httJe 
known: — 

"  Before  the  door  hung  •  costly  carpet, 
wo^en  IB  divers  colours,  the  produce  ot 
the  Babjlonian  loom.  The  bed  of  iw 
sick  man  was  overbuog  with  a  pnrpw 
Milesian  coverlet,  from  under  wwco 
peeped  the  ivory  feet.  Soft,  P^J' 
coloured  cushioos  supported  his  bead; 
and  the  bard  floor  was  covered,  after  tb$ 
Asiatic  fashion,  with  a  soft  carpet,  to 
render  the  couch  as  easy  and  elastic  «• 
possible.  Near  it  stood  a  round  taW«» 
veneered  with  maple,  and  resting  en 
three  goats'  feet  of  bronxe.  In  one  conies 
of  the  apartment  was  a  gorgeous  tnpW' 
apparently  of  Corinthian  or  Sicyonisn 
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workmanship,  and  holding  a  copper  coal- 
pap,  for  it  was  now  antumn,  ana  the  air 
cbillr.  Around  the  bed  were  placed  stools 
of  ebonjr,  inlaid  skilfuUr  with  golden 
tendrils,  and  each  prorided  with  a  co« 
krared  cushion.  Upon  one  of  these  sat 
the  doctor,  a  serious-looking  old  man,  of 
simple,  though  renerable  exterior." 

In  his  notes,  Becker  has  added 
some  more  recondite  particulars.  The 
Homeric  hed,  and,  Iodk  after  the 
poet*s  time,  the  hed  of  the  poor,  had 
no  mattress,  for  which  sheepskins 
were  frequently  substituted.  The 
umi,  or  complete  bed  of  the  opulent 
and  luxurious,  seems,  however,  to 
have  exceeded  a  modem  four-post  in 
costliness  and  varietv.  It  was  some- 
times made  of  precious  wood;  the 
mattress  was  supported  by  nrths, 
but  the  vulgar  were  contented  with 
cords.  The  mattress  was  stuffed  with 
wool,  and  upon  it  were  spread  linen 
doths,  or  sometimes  leather,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  leathern 
sheets  to  be  found  in  the  carriages  of 
all  sensible  modem  travellers.  The 
luxury  of  the  white  pillow-case  was 
not  Imown,  nor  was  the  tick  filled 
with  feathers.  Much  taste  and  ex- 
pense were  lavished  upon  the  cover* 
lets.  Becker  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Pollux,  where  coverlets  of  feathers 
are  mentioned.  Thus  the  down  quilt 
from  Norway  would  be  anticipated 
with  great  splendour.  Why  might 
they  not  have  been  composed  of 
Tanegated  feathers,  like  the  Mexican 
cloaks?  Such  a  luxury  is  by  no 
means  impossible.  We  shall  return 
to  this  subject  in  our  next  paper. 

Becker  vindicates  the  medical  pro- 
lession  in  Greece  from  the  ridicule 
which  has  been  cast  upon  it.  The 
Romans  entertained  a  prejudice 
against  physicians,  and  eitner  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  healing 
ffisdom  of  one  of  their  domestic 
slaves,  or,  like  Cato,  intrusted  their 
bealth  to  the  guardianship  of  a  Latin 
Suchan.  In  Athens,  on  the  con- 
trary, recourse  was  constantly  had  to 
the  doctor.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
a  sort  of  diploma,  in  a  permission 
from  the  state,  was  always  required 
before  any  one  could  be  admitted  to 
practice;  and  although  the  candi- 
date's capacity  was  not  ascertained 
and  guaranteed  by  a  public  examina- 
tion, proof  was  required  of  having 
been  the  pupil  of  a  medical  man* 


There  were  also  public  physicians, 
t.e.,  receiving  a  salary  from  the  state, 
and  that  considerable.  A  popular 
physician  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
in  request.  One  is  mentioned,  De- 
mocides,  whom  Polycrates  allured 
from  Athens  by  a  salary  of  two 
talents,  nearly  four  hundred  pounds. 
Yet  then,  as  now,  the  opera  beat 
the  college.  Amoebeus,  a  famous 
Athenian  singer,  received,  for  one 
appearance  on  the  stage,  the  annual 
income  of  the  first  physician ;  even 
actors  in  the  provmces   sometimes 

gained  a  talent  in  a  day;  Grisi 
erself  miffht  envy  this  single 
payment  of  193/.  15*.  But  with 
regard  to  doctors,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  took  the  fees  from 
their  patients  sometimes  in  advance. 
Of  course  the  Greek  physician  was 
the  general  practitioner  of  modem 
times ;  he  compounded  his  own  me- 
dicines, dis^ising  them  with  some 
agreeable  tinctures,  according  to  the 
most  approved  methods.  He  had 
also  his  home  and  visiting  practice ; 
some  patients  came  to  the  surgery 
(tMr^utv),  others  he  attended  at  their 
own  houses.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
translate  mr^utt  injwman/y  since  it 
comprised  a  bathing  establishment,  &c. 
The  manners  of  this  class  would 
necessarily  vary,  but  the  answer  of 
one  of  them  to  a  patient  is  sufficiently 
blunt  and  plain-spoken, — 

which  reads  exceedingly  like  an  an- 
ticipatory reminiscence  of  Abernethy. 
Surgical  skill  was,  probably,  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  dUaection  was.  considered  irre- 
ligious. Becker  alludes  to  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,  describing  an  operation 
upon  the  larynx  of  a  man  who  had 
swaUowed  a  fish-bone;  and  he  no- 
tices the  circumstance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians having  opened  the  bodv 
of  Aristomenes,  "to  see  whether  it 
contained  any  thing  extraordinary.'* 
The  late  John  Bell  admitted  that 
Hippocrates  dissected  apes.  The 
reader  will  consult  with  advantage 
Haydon's  first  lecture  on  painting 
for  some  remarks  on  the  probable 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by 
Greek  artists.  He  appeals  to  Burke 
in  his  behalf,  who  said,  "The  au- 
thor ofLaocoon  was  as  deeply  skilled 
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as  Halle  ot  Oanbiiu,  and  hence  haa 
been  able  to  dye  that  consistency  of 
expression  which  prevails  through 
the  whole  body,  from  the  face  through 
every  muscle  to  the  ends  of  the  toes 
and  fingers.**  Burke  added,  that  he 
had  been  told  by  one,  who  had  stu- 
died anatomy,  that  every  discovery 
he  had  made  opened  fresh  beauties  in 
that  extraordinary  group,  and  that 
to  its  full  comprehension  and  appre- 
ciation a  larger  knowled^  or  the 
human  frame  was  requu-ed  than 
even  the  majority  of  anatomists  pos- 
sess. It  is  certainly  very  remarkable 
that  Hippocrates  should  speak  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  man,  as  belonging  less  to 
the  art  of  medicine  than  to  the  art  of 
design  (rjf  ^nr^ix^  ^*XV?  "  *?  y^'f'*?)' 
That  must  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary people,  who  thought  more  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  sculpture  than 
of  the  restoration  of  their  health. 
The  reader  may  consult  Warbur- 
ton*s  Divine  LegaUon  (b.  iv.  sect,  iii.) 
for  some  curious  remarks  upon  phy- 
sic. 

Among  the  Greek  doctors  one  class 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  whether 
they  be  reckoned  amon^  the  regulars 
or  the  empiricists,  tnis  was  the 
UtT^rnXu^raut  who  profcsscd  to  cure 
diseases  by  means  of  anointing,  com* 
bined  with  bodily  exercise  and  strict 
regimen, — a  system  of  treatment  very 
much  resembling  the  cold-water  cure 
of  the  present  day,  ointment  being 
substituted  for  water.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  expensive  remedy, 
ointment  being  one  of  the  dearest 
articles  of  ancient  merchandise.  One 
passing  reflection  suggests  itself  upon 
this  subject.  So  much  are  the  masses 
alike  in  all  ages  and  countries,  that 
the  modern  indignation  and  suspicion 
of  the  populace,  during  various  visit- 
ations of  sickness  in  £urope,  are  only 
repetitions  of  the  Athenian  belief, 
that  during  the  raging  of  the  great 
pl^nie,  the  wells  had  been  poisoned. 

Sut  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and 
the  assiduity  of  the  lovefy  Cleobule, 
were  unable  to  arrest  the  malady  of 
Polycrates.  The  morning  of  the  fti- 
neral  is  come,  an  early  burial  being 
thought  agreeable  to  the  departed : — 

•*  The  coffini  were  partly  of  wood,  bat 
pneraUy  they  were  the  work  of  the  pot- 
t«r.    Tlie  oldest  fona  was  a  three^W 


prism,  eonsistiog  of  several  tiles,  wfaieh 
were  someciaefl  ornamented  with  mra- 
besques.  The  coffin  of  a  child  is  very 
interestiog ;  it  is  in  one  niece,  and  H  a 
regular  oviJ,  and  vamishea  black,  with  a 
red  atripe  running  round." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  tw  to 
follow  the  professor  through  his  Tery 
interesting  account  of  the  will  and 
the  buriu;  but  the  sketch  of  the 
great  Athenian  festival,  the  Dio- 
nysia,  cannot  be  passed  over.  It  cor- 
responds in  many  respects  with  the 
modem  carnival  of  It^^,— one  fever 
of  riot,  amusement,  and  hcense,  seemed 
to  pervade  all  classes.  The  city  of- 
fered a  picture  of  out-door  life :  — 

'*  Here  a  puppet-man  had  s*t  ap  bis 
little  theatre,  and,  with  praetisad  band, 
guided  the  hidden  strings  that  mmt  ia 
motion  the  pigmy  fignret,  which  Hnda 
the  moat  grotesque  grimacea,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  children  and  nurses  staiMU 
iog  round.  There  a  Thesaalian  exhibited 
the  dexterity  of  two  girls,  who,  with  the 
moat  infinite  coolness,  made  surprising 
leaps  right  among  sereral  sharp  swordls 
stuck  upright,  threw  somersaults,  or, 
sitting  down  upon  a  potter's  wheel  in 
rapid  motion,  read  and  wrote  with  eaae  ; 
whilst  the  man  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  let  ty 
a  atream  of  sparks  among  the  horriied 
spectators;  or,  apparently  with  much 
exertion,  swallowed  awords  and  daggers. 
Not  far  off  a  juggler  had  pitched  his  teot» 
taking  due  precaution  to  stave  off  the  toe 

Srying  ohserrer  from  his  apoaratus-table 
y  meana  of  projecting  bamers.  Simple 
rustics  and  fishermen  beheld  with  wo&- 
der  how  at  first  the  pebbles  Isy,  oae 
under  esch  of  the  mysterious  cups,  thee 
all  under  one,  after  which  all  Tanished, 
finally  reappearing  out  of  the  oonjuor's 
mouth.  But  when  after  causing  tiiem 
to  disappear  a  aecond  time,  be  at  last 
drew  them  all  three  out  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  of  the  nearest  spectator,  several 
of  them  applied  their  fingers  to  their 
foreheads,  as  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  it ;  and  one  plain  countryman,  shaking 
his  head,  add  to  his  neighbour,  <  This 
fellow  mayn't  come  nigh  my  farm,  elae 
it  '11  be  all  up  with  goods  and  gear.' 
But  most  hearty  laughter  was  heard 
round  the  show  where  was  exhibiting  a 
quantity  of  monkevs,  dressed  in  motley 
suits,  with  masks  before  their  faces,  and 
which  performed  dances  like  ao  many 
well-behaved  human  beings.  The  trainer  s 
baton  long  kept  them  in  order,  and  his 
man  was  just  collecting  the  small  copper 
coins  from  the  bjrstanders,  when  a  wag 
amtised  himself  with  throwing  some  nuts 
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anoDg  the  dancers,  who,  in  a  tirinkling, 
forgetfnl  dike  of  all  propriety  and  the 
part  thej  played,  made  a  deaceot  on  the 
prer,  and  began  scratching  and  biting 
eaeu  other  for  the  possession  of  it,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  spectators." 

The  history  of  theM  amusements 
xims  back  into  the  remotest  ages  of 
antiquity.      Herodotus   notices   the 
introduction  from  JE^TTpt  of  puppets 
moved  by  spriogps.    Toe  sitting  upon 
at  wheel,  during  its  rapid  revolutions, 
is  tdd  on  the  authori^  of  Xenophon, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  fa- 
mous deception  m  sitting  upon  no- 
thins  in  China.      The  emission  of 
fire  mm  the  mouth,  one  of  the  com- 
monest tricks  of  our  country  fairs, 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  women  by 
Athenms.    The  thimble-riggers  i£ 
£psom  are  likewise  deariy  antid- 
pttted.    Scnne  of  the  performances  of 
the  Greek  jugglers  were  sufficiently 
ingenious;    but    classical    antiquity 
ouen  no  feats  to  eontest  the  crown 
with  the   modem    Indian    ba^et 
fraud,  or  the  sudden  growth   and 
Monoming  of  the  plant  in  the  hand 
of  the  same  performers.    We  have 
frequently  listened  to  descriptions  of 
these  trieo  ttom  an  intelligent  spec- 


tator, who  confessed  his  inability  to 
offer  the  slightest  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. The  wonderfiilnesB  of  the  ex- 
himtion  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  of  its  taking  place  in  private 
houses,  to  which  tne  jugglers  are 
invited,  and  where  all  MMsibility  of 
collusion  is  removed,  xet  the  wo- 
man who,  havinff  been  placed  under 
the  basket,  has  been  heard  to  groan 
and  gradually  faint  away  beneath 
the  repeated  stabs  of  her  accomplices, 
is,  in  a  few  minutes,  seen  to  vnUn  in 
at  the  door  perfectly  uninjured,  whils 
the  basket,  being  lifted,  is  foimd  to 
be  empty;  and  this  is  done  in  the 
presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
most  acute  and  wsitchful  officers  and 
schoUrs  of  Europe.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  flowering  of  the  plant, 
which  seems  to  be  the  very  poetry  of 
juggliuff.  And  here  for  the  mresent 
we  condude,  adding  only  that  Becker 
gives  a  very  pretty  sketch  of  a  Greek 
weddinff,  m  which  Charicles  and 
Cleobule  are  beheld,  in  all  the  beauty 
and  lustre  of  youth  and  affin^ion, 
sliding  to  the  Thalamos,  splendid  as 
that  where  Gnpid  looked  npon 
Psyche. 
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AK  O  EB  TRUE  TALE. 


'  Cherish  no  more  a  cypress -tree 

To  shade  thy  future  years. 
Nor  nurse  a  heart-flame  that  may  be 
Quenched  only  by  thy  tears." 

Chapteb  I. 


Ih  one  of  those  little  solitudes  that 
may  be  found  not  many  leagues  from 
the  great  and  jjay  city  of  Taris — a 
pleasant  solitude  where  green  grass 
springs  under  the  broad  shadows  of 
forest-trees,  and  wild  flowers  grow 
in  the  gush  of  small  fountains,  whose 
waters  fall  trickling  ever  with  a  gen- 
tle murmur,  blending  their  voices 
with  the  song  of  bir&  and  hum  of 
summer  insects,  falling  down,  and 
ever  down,  into  a  tiny  basin  that  is 
brimful  and  yet  overfloweth  not, 
winding  away  beneath  tangled  her- 
bage and  cool  moss,  that  bend  to  its 
freshness  until  themselves  are  fresh 
— there,  in  the  fresh  hour  of  prime, 
when  the  sun  of  spring  was  making 
glad  the  reviving  earth — there,  too, 
was  the  young  neart  of  Fanny  the 
Florist  happy — there  did  she  weave 
the  blue  violets  in  her  dark  braided 
hair,  and  press  their  dewy  fragrance 
on  her  lips  and  eyes,  for  she  was 
Nature's  own  simple,  enthusiastic 
child;  then,  self  -  recollecting,  she 
would  look  around  with  a  grave  se- 
riousness, checking  her  chUdish  joy 
with  a  thought  of  daily  labour. 

Yet  light  was  the  labour  of  the 
yoxmg^eurutey  for  she  laboured  with 
good- will:  flowers  were  to  her  a 
beauty  and  a  feeling,  and  though 
they  were  her  livelihood  also,  years 
and  unvar3dng  toil  had  not  yet 
made  her  wear^  of  them.  So  she 
cropped  the  wild  fair  things  that 
grew  around  her,  and  on  her  mossy 
seat  she  harmonised  their  colours 
and  arranged  their  forms,  and  held 
them  up  in  the  little  hand  that 
]>eeped  out  from  the  long  black 
sleeve,  and  appeared  only  made  for 
such  delicate  emplo3rment,and  looked 
at  them  at  a  distance,  and  looked  at 
them  nearer,  and  said  aloud,  with  a 
smile  like  that  of  affection,  "  Oui, 
comme  9a.** 

Ko  one  heard  her  prattle  in  the 
sdent  place,  but  the  lonely  girl  had 


**  Heard  friendly  sounds  from  nuny  a 

tongue 
Which  was  not  human." 

Perhaps,  poor  child !  truer  and  less 
perilous  sounds  than  those  she  might 
nave  heard  from  such  as  were  so. 
And,  then,  her  sweet  voice,  low  and 
a  little  plaintive,  would  break  out 
into  a  subdued  song,  like  that  of  the 
bird  that  has  left  its  prison -cage, 
yet  knows  not  how  to  mix  in  Uie 
mirth  of  its  kind. 

La  belle  FleuHste  they  called 
Fanny  in  the  hamlet  where,  all  tin- 
honoured  and  unknown,  she  had 
lived  for  the  year  past 

"  Whence  came  IP  what  am  I?" 
was  the  idea  that  sometimes  stOled 
the  glow  of  her  young  blood,  made 
paler  the  pensive  colouring  of  her 
cheek,  and  "  checked  on  her  lip  the 
flow  of  song."  Father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, sister,  common  household  words, 
yet  dear,  her  voice  had  never  uttered. 
All  that  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood and  youth  presented  was  one 
and  the  same  human  countenance, 
on  which  she  had  ever  gazed  with 
sad  and  earnest  eyes, — a  countenance 
which  a  smile  rarely  lightened,  a  tear 
more  rarelv  softened. 

Until  the  last  sixteen  months, 
Fanny  had  lived  in  the  polluted  at- 
mosphere of  one  of  the  dose,  gloomy, 
revcHting  streets  which  are  numerous 
in  Paris.  There,  in  the  most  utter 
seclusion — a  seclusion  that,  even  in 
the  heart  of  that  great  teaching- 
place,  kept  her  as  free  from  all  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  she  had  been 
in  her  infant -cradle,  — she  had  always 
seen  the  woman  with  whom  she  liv^ 
and  whom  she  was  taught  to  call  sim- 
ply Hortense,  at  work,  and  ever  at 
work  over  flowing  flower -wreaths 
that  looked  like  a  mockery  on  the 
heart-misery  of  the  maker. 

Hortense  was  a  strange  study;  a 
stranger  companion  for  the  youDg? 
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pflelen,  ignorant  creature  who  grew 
beneath  a  shade  so  dark,  and  in  the 
noxious  atmosphere  of  a  city  so  cor- 
rnpt,  hke  the  pale  blossom  that 
drinks  in  a  sickly  air  yet  keeps  its 
own  sweetness  untainted.  She  was 
s  dark,  silent  woman ;  Fanny*s 
awakem'ng  eyes  found  her  often 
at  her  bedside,  watching  her  slum- 
bering features  in  intense  emotion, 
but  nerer  did  those  sweet  eyes  meet 
an  answering  glance  of  beseeching 
lore,  of  timid  and  ever-repressed 
fondness :  if  she  wished  to  love  Hor- 
tense,  or  wished  Hortense  to  love 
ber,  she  could  not,  dare  not,  say  so. 
Kindness,  gentleness,  the  most  sedu- 
lous, watchful,  guardian  care,  all  but 
We,  was  shewn  to  her ;  the  child 
bad  never  received  a  caress,  never 
beard  an  endearing  word. 

Hortense  worked  as  if  the  light 
yet  difficult  task  of  flower-making 
were  to  her  a  self-imposed  penance, 
a  toil  the  galley-slave  might  weary 
of;  and,  instead  of  viewing  her  finished 
work  with  the  satisfaction  of  an  av 
tUte^  it  would  seem  her  pleasure  to 
trample  under  foot  the  delicate  crea- 
tions. But  no  complaint  ever  es- 
caped her,  scarcely  even  a  sigh  was 
beard.  The  duties  of  religion  she 
never  observed :  no  priest  heard  her 
confession,  no  churcn  witnessed  her 
imer;  but,  dailj^  at  early  morn, 
uid  a|;ain  at  evemng*s  dose,  she  led 
tbe  httle  ^1  to  its  door,  saw  her 
safely  enter  it,  and  took  her  away 
agun;  and  she  desired  the  priest 
to  teach  her  to  be  good,  to  be 
virtuous,  to  believe,  to  feai*,  and  to 


day  Fanny  saw  a  little  girl 
meet  a  returning  mother ;  the  child 
sprang  to  her  neck  with  the  happy 
cry,  **  Mother  I  my  mother  I " 

**  Hortense,"  said  Fanny  that  even- 
ing, as  she  stood  with  folded  hands 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  her  re- 
served, but  never  unkind  protectress, 
"  why  have  I  no  mother  ?" 

Hortense  started ;  a  spasm  of  emo- 
tion, that  worked  for  a  passage  from 
the  heart,  almost  convulsed  her  fea- 
tures; it  passed  away;  she  turned 
her  dark,  cold  eyes  on  the  innocent 
face  Uiat  looked  round  appealingly 
to  hers,  and  she  answered  calmly, — 

**  Foundlings  have  no  mothers." 

*^Let  enfans  trouvSs!"  ah!  that 
term  dwelt  afterwards  in  young  Fan- 
nys mind ;  she  only  dimly  goesaed 
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its  meaning,  but  she   never  asked 
again  why  she  had  no  mother. 

Hortense  mi^ht  have  been  hand- 
some, beautiful,  but  it  was  beduty 
long  ago  departed,  beauty  violently 
rent  away ;  "  Ichabod  "  was  written 
on  her  brow,  though  a  lofty  brow  it 
might  have  been.  The  scathing  of 
the  soul  was  seen  in  the  blighted 
visage,  the  shrunken  and  shrivelled 
form;  yet  there  was  something  in 
both  which  might  bring  to  memory 
the  monk's  simile  for  the  Giaour, — 

"  It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 
To  which  sach  loftj  gifts  were  lent, 
^nd  still,  with  little  less  than  dread. 
On  such  tbe  sight  is  rivetted. 
Tbe  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  bont, 

Will  scarce  delay  the  pasaer-bj ; 
The  tower  by  war  and  tempest  rent, 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye; 
Each  ivied  arch  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone." 

Hortense*s  health  was  sinking ;  life 
was  sapping  at  its  source:  then  it 
suddenly  became  dear;  she  would 
not  lose  what  she  had  not  enjoyed, 
would  not  lay  down  what  had  been 
a  burden  to  bear.  Consumption  was 
at  work  on  her  frame,  and,  when 
that  work  was  too  sure  to  be  ar- 
rested, then  the  usual  yearning  for 
the  restoring  air  and  sun  of  heaven 
led  the  dying  to  St.  Pelaire,  the  re- 
tired hamlet  close  to  which  Fanny 
still  dwelt.  Hortense  was  hastening 
on  to  the  tomb,  and  Fanny  inhaling 
new  life;  the  sick  demanded  her 
cares,  and,  for  a  time,  her  young 
beating  heart  gave  no  way  to  its 
transports.  The  contrast  was  too 
great  to  contemplate  at  once :  there 
were  death  and  life  for  the  first  time 
startling  her  awakening  vision.  Then 
she  had  to  work  for  Hortense,  who 
had  worked  for  her;  and  woman's 
heart  wants  but  an  object,  and  her 
hands  or  head  can  labour — in 
France,  in  England,  at  either  pole. 

Fanny's  flowers  became  valuable  to 
the  Parisian  jnodistes,  and  the  young 
flewriste  of  St.  Pehure  was  ever  busy. 

Fearful  was  the  struggle  of  life 
with  death  in  the  soul  of  Hortense. 
Eternity  opened  its  shadowy  portals, 
and  hope  sned  no  beam  beyond  them. 
To  the  small,  quiet  parish  church, 
Fanny  went  daily  to  pray  for  one 
who  would  not  pray  for  herself. 
Here  she  met  the  priest,  an  amiable 
s^nd  pious  man,  lyho,  without  waiting 
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to  be  called,  went  to  arouse  the  dying, 
or  tell  the  despairing  of  mercy  that 
niffht  reach  her  yet. 

He  left  the  house  in  emotion,  shun- 
ning all  words  with  its  other  inmates, 
trembling,  praying,  and  drawing  the 
si^  of  the  cross  upon  his  breast, 
let  very  few  had  been  the  words 
Hortense  had  spoken,  and  but  few 
the  minutes  he  had  stayed  with  her 
afterwards.  The  next  day  he  re- 
turned to  the  sick,  calm  and  pre- 
pared for  his  office;  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  he  was  there  again. 

The  first  rays  of  the  summer  sun 
do  not  melt  the  glacier,  and  the  human 
heart  is  colder,  harder,  to  the  beams 
of  heavenly  love.  It  was  not  unbe- 
lief: Hortense  believed  and  trembled. 
She  made  her  confession, — her  last, 
and,  for  many  bygone  years,  her  first 
confession,  reace  came  to  the  soul 
of  the  dying;  the  peace  of  God, 
through  Him  who  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  the  cross. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  lips  of  the 
departing,  for  the  first  time,  sought 
the  warm  ones  of  the  wondering  gu*l. 
One  embrace — one  more!  It  was 
joy — jo)r  too  deep,  too  exquisite,  for 
the  famting  heart,  the  out-bursting 
soul  to  bear.  One  cry,  one  moan  of 
mingled  love  and  anguish,  that  vrildly 
syllabled  the  words  "My  child  I"— 
and  Hortense  was  dead. 

In  the  wide  world  the  priest  of  St. 
Pelaire  was  now  the  only  friend, 
guardian,  or  guide,  the  girl  had  left, 
and  she  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
Hortense  had  desired  her  to  remain 
there  under  his  surveillance.  Sor- 
row soon  lost  its  strength  and  bitter- 
ness, though  regret  remained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  friendless.  It  was  only 
on  her  death -bed  Hortense  had  won 
young  Fanny's  love,  or  rather  had 
suffered  her  to  think  she  might  love 
her ;  it  was  only  there  she  knew  that 
Hortense  had  ever  loved  her.  Her 
heart  had  pined  for  love,  even  while 
the  knew  not  what  it  was ;  there  was 
within  it  the  instinctive  longingfor  the 
flowing  forth  of  a  purely  affectionate 
nature.  She  could  now  on  her  new 
acquaintances  lavish  her  own  inhe- 
rent fondness-  without  fear  of  being 
repelled ;  she  was  happy,  and  wanted 
no  other  companions  when  permitted 
to  know  and  love  nature. 

Fanny  was  in  most  respects  more 
Bke  au  English  thitu  a  French  girlf 


it  WIS,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  iHdeh 
her  childhood  and  yoiith  had  psawi 
that  made  the  diirerenee.  She  had 
less  vivacity,  a  mind  more  penive, 
and  loved  to  be  alone ;  in  this  die 
was  all  English. 

In  the  pretty  basquetSy  where  she 
sought  for  wild  model-flowen,  she 
could  tell  all  sweet  things  she  loved 
them ;  and  if  they  answered  not  again, 
it  was  yet  pleasant  to  tell  that  she 
loved;  and  her  silly  avowals  broacht 
her  no  pain,  inflicted  no  pang  in  her 
trusting  heart. 

But  her  strict  idUsse  was  ooBsa- 
entiously  made  up,  for  her  fairy  fin- 
gers flew  quicker  over  her  work 
when  she  returned  to  her  pdUe 
ehambre^  that  she  had  so  niodiy  ar- 
ranged for  her  own  peculiar  habita- 
tion, with  its  pleasant  window,  dose 
to  which  a  lilac-tree  blossomed. 

The  vrinter  would  come  to  be  sure, 
and  Fann/s  walks  were  leas  joyous, 
and  her  model-flowers  were  gone;  so 
her  work  was  less  amusing ;  but  it 
must  be  done. 

But  ourjleuriste  —  she  was  not  a 
coDunon  one — found  other  pleasures 
when  bosquet  times  were  over.  He 
widow's  son,  with  whom  she  lodged, 
— good,  honest-hearted  Andre  0»- 
stance — always  managed  to  bring  ber 
a  book  when  he  took  his  yegetobks 
to  market;  and  his  mother  carried 
her  box  of  artificial  flowers  twice  in 
the  month  to  Paris,  and  bron^t  her 
back  all  else  she  wanted ;  and  Fanny 
shuddered  now  to  think  of  the  pkoe 
of  gloom  and  ill-odours  wh^pein  the 
first  years  of  her  life  had  been  Bp&Aj 
and  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  that 
Paris  was  the  joyous  city,  a  cHy  of 
gilded  mansions  and  great  gaiety. 

Again  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  was  heard  in  the  land:  &e 
spring  flovrers  awaked  as  from  the 
sleep  of  a  dewy  night ;  and  the  littld 
torrent  that  had  run  wild  in  winter 
"was  calm,  when  all  else  was  breaking 
into  sonnet,  and  life,  and  melody. 

There,  then,  in  that  quiet  ios^ 
and  in  the  glad  spring-time,  sat  k 
belle  yieuriste,  happy  as  the  tMofft 
around  her,  in  the  depths  of  A 
own  still,  simple,  untouched  heart; 
happy  and — if  au^t  of  mortal  lurth 
could  be  so — pure  and  withoiU  piSk 
as  they.  There  she  sat  and  8>4k^ 
her  voice  was  sweet  and  tiituii^ 
and  there,  ahrupUy  ^wulof  ift  W 
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gentle  lay,  the  held  up  the  fprigt  or 
wreathf,  she  had,  half  sport,  half 
earnest,  arranged  as  models  for  her 
artificial  ones,  and  looked  at  them 
tdmiringly,  or  laid  them  on  her  own 
white  rounded  temple,  and  bent  down 
over  the  glossy  fountain  beside  her, 
to lee  the  effect ;  and  —  silly  girl!  — 
was  easily  satisfied  with  it,  and  smiled 
and  nodded  her  little  h^  approv- 
ingly at  the  image  she  saw  m  the 
dour  basin,  and  said  aloud,  ^  Qui, 
eomme^a.** 
Our  tale  begins  to  darken  ere  its 


first  chapter  is  closed — its  first  in  life 
too—it  IS  a  pity;  but  it  would  not  be 
natural  if  it  flowed  on  thus  in  such  a 
life  as  that  of  ^  heUeflemruU! 

Over  the  clear  basin,  into  whidi 
she  looked  down  at  her  own  sweet 
face  and  her  model-wreath,  there 
once  fell  —  it  was  seen  more  than 
owce — another  shadow.  Fanny  start- 
ed—  looked  up.  Eyes  too,  ftiU  of 
power,  met  hers.  That  one,  that  first 
regard,  sank  into  the  nudden*s  heart. 
She  knew  not  it  was  so,  until  she 
found  that  it  was  ever  present  there. 


CHAPrEB  11. 


^  My  name  is  Antoni,  fair  maid,** 
aid  the  graceful  stranger,  who,  the 
next  day,  lay  reclined  on  the  sun-lit 
ffreen  sward,  over  which  danced  sha- 
oowi  fiung  from  the  stiff  arms  of 
the  old  hollow  beech-tree,  on  whose 
^Dsmj  roots  sat  the  yowag  JUuriste^ 
twining  her  wild  bouquets,  with  a 
l^eaaed  smile  on.  her  closed  lips,  and 
t  blnsh  flitting  over  her  delicate 
dieek.  And  he,  pushing  back  the 
careless  men  velvet  cap  that  set  off 
the  intellectual  forehead  and  dark 
jocb  that  hung  negligently  around 
it,  looked  up  to  her  downcast  eyes, 
tad  said,— 

"My  name  ie  Antoni*'— for  that 
^  all  the  introduction  the  untaught 
Fannj  needed — "I  am  a  poet  and  a 
PWiter,  come  here  in  search  of  sub- 
)*<^  and  have  found** — here  the 
Toice  sunk  to  an  under- tone,  as  if  the 
J»n  tpoke  to  himself,  yet  audibly— 
'^have  found  what  they  never  before 
Pfwented  to  me — poetry  and  painting 
wobinedl  But  thy  name?**  he 
«ded,  more  aloud,  inclining  forward 
^  a  iudden  start,  as  if  breaking 
w  a  reverie--"thy  name?**— -and 
the  thoughtful  gaze  of  his  dark  eyes 
?™oged  to  an  ardent,  tender  glance 
into  heis— ♦♦  what  is  it  ?— it  must  be 
*V€et,  as  thou  thyself  art  sweet.*' 

"My  name  is  Fanny,"  said  the 
^lifting  for  an  instant  her  deep 
*jeud8,witn  their  long  double  fringe, 
•nd  dropping  them  more  quickly. 
;|Fannjr7Tannywhatf'* 
**  Kotlung  more — Fanny —  la  fleu" 
'*•**— they  call  me." 
"And  no  more?" 
"Ahl  sometimes— but  that  is  folly 


"Angel — Fanny  I"  cried  Antoni^ 
with  more  ardent  admiration,  and, 
leaninff  forward,  caught,  as  if  invo- 
luntanly,  the  hand  that  held  sus- 
pended in  its  little  finger  the  nearly 
finished  wreath  which  the  fleurUU 
was  hoping  he  would  adnure,  and 
drew  it  suddenly  to  his  lips ;  more 
suddenly  letting  it  fall  with  a  look  of 
self-recollection,  as  if  he  had  touched 
unwittingly  some  sacred  thing;  and 
then  he  seemed  to  frovm  upon  him- 
self, and  leaned  back  and  sighed, 
looking  with  a  face  of  melancholy 
at  her. 

Fanny  could  look  at  him  then, 
and  she  looked  earnestlv,  and  with 
wonder  and  interest;  all  her  sym- 
pathies were  engaged;  she  thought 
ne  was  sorrowful,  and  he  did  not, 
like  Hortense,  seem  to  forbid  her 
sympathy.  Ah  I  many  is  the  wound- 
ed serpent  for  whom  a  woman*s  heart 
engages  its  unasked-for  sympathy  I 
The  recompense  is  a  stinj^. 

"But  what  is  thy  fither*s,  thy 
mother's  name?'*  said  Antoni,  as  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  that  pure,  un- 
consciously solicitous  regard. 

Fanny  looked  away,  turned  again, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  the  ques- 
tioner. The  blood  rushed  up  in  the 
clear  veins  of  her  too  delicate  skin ; 
it  was  the  blush  of  shame — her  first: 
she  had  no  father's,  no  mother's 
name.  She  had  wLshed  for  such, 
because  she  wished  to  love  them; 
but  now  she  wished  it  for  other  rea- 
sons ;  and  what  were  these  ?  That 
the  graceful  stranger,  whose  looks, 
whose  words,  made  her  feel  she  waa 
worthy  of  love,  might  not  know  that 
ihe  was  a  loveless  one  — t«H«  f»/ant 
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troHvi,  That  blush  q^ke  for  her, 
as,  with  a  look  of  pain,  she  truthfully 
replied, — 

^  I  haTe  no  other  name ;  no  fa- 
ther's, no  mother's  name !  ** 

Antoni  looked  kindly  sympathetic 
with  the  pain  he  saw  was  lelt,  vet 
a  glow  of  sinful  Joy  tingled  in  nis 
blM)d:  his  face  flushed  with  com- 
punction as  he  felt  it  there;  he  re- 
BiBtedthe  evil  thought.  Friendless, 
parentlesB,  this  fair,  lovely  one,  mi^ht 
be  his— his,  the  unshared  heart  which 
the  world's  breath  had  never  tainted. 

Antoni,  as  he  called  himself,  was  a 
man  of  pleasure.  Oh  I  what  a  mock- 
ery on  the  world's  vocabulary  is  the 
reed  meaning,  the  living  representa- 
tion of  the  term !  Genius,  which  he 
possessed,  had  introduced  him  into  a 
nigher  order  of  societv  than  his  birth 
would  have  admitted  him  to ;  he  was, 
conseouently,  tenacious  of  his  posi- 
tion, fearful  of  his  grade,  suspicious 
of  aught  that  might  lower  him. 
Personal  advantages  and  natural 
grace  of  manner  assisted  the  efforts 
of  his  genius.  At  twentv-one  he  was 
the  admired  and  caressed  of  the  belles 
dames  de  Paris,  and  the  man  whom 
the  ladies  of  Paris  admired,  they  say, 
must  be  admired  by  the  world.  Wo- 
men twice  his  age  flattered  and  fa- 
voured the  parvenu ;  he,  in  return, 
learned  to  flatter,  and  became  an 
adept;  to  pay  court  everywhere  was 
his  study  and  his  boast. 

Seven  years  of  pleasure — he  was 
eight-and -twenty  —  or,  in  other  lan- 
guage, seven  years  of  sin  had  wearied 
and  disgusted  him:  perhaps  his  heart 
was  meant  for  better  things ;  he  was 
not  the  light  creature  he  seemed  — 
still  he  was  not  yet  a  depraved 
one. 

Genius  is  rarely  of  a  gay  charac- 
ter: Antoni  was  one  of  its  fitful 
children.  He  had  his  light  moments, 
his  delirious  gaieties ;  but  he  had  to 
go  through  its  reverses.  "  The  spirit 
of  delight"  has  its  dwelling-place  in 
a  far  different  heart  —  in  one  which 
virtue  and  the  hope  of  Heaven  in- 
habit. Antoni  had  to  go  through 
those  fits  of  morbid  melancholy,  of 
deep  despondency,  of  irritable  dis- 
satisfaction, which  such  a  mind  must 
experience,  or  such  a  life  must  cause 
—  a  mind  formed  for  better,  higher, 
holier  things  —  an  "  objectless  life ; " 
a  life  of  passion  or  of  pleasure,  with- 
out  love,  without  eigo3rment.     To 


live  for  many,  yet  for  none;  to  fiseL 
none  lived  for  him.    Such  was -Ids 
life.    Then  there  were  bodfly  causes 
as  well  as  mental  for  darkening  the 
shadows  of  the  soul ;  for  the  sword 
was  too  keen  for  its  scabbard ;  and  a 
slight  falling  in  of  the  chest,  and  a 
sense  of  lassitude,  which  he  caUed 
emtidj  led  him  at  times  to  the  in- 
vigoratin^  influence   of  the  fiim* 
house  afi^oining  St.  Pelaire,  where 
he  now  lodged,  at  others  hurled  him 
deeper  into  reddess  dissipation.  For 
what  saith  the  heart  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  the  unbeliever  in  a  fatare 
life,  when  his  soul  recoils  from  the 
prospect  of  being  as  the  clod  of  the 
valley?    It  says  only  in  rtoss  Ian 
guage,  ^^Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die." 

But  now  Monsieur  Antoni  had 
found  out  this  sweet  Fanny,  this 
simple  wild  flower  of  the  pretty, 
lonely  bosquet;  and  as  he  sat  there 
day  alter  day  with  her,* in  her  trurt- 
ing  simplicity,  he  who  had  ''sighed 
to  many,"  felt  in  his  heart's  core  that 
he  had ''  loved  but  one."  That  Child- 
like girl  awoke  in  his  satiated  heart 
the  only  sentiment  of  pure,  holy  love 
it  had  yet  known.  And  she,  while 
with  woman's  native  artifice  she 
turned  aside  from  such  words  and  looks 
as  his,  still  to  her,  the  lonely,  the 
friendless  one,  how  strangely  sweet 
to  meet  eyes  of  adoring  fondness,  to 
hear  words  of  thrilling  tenderness — 
the  solitary,  whose  instinctive  heart 
had  pined  for  affection — to  meet  it 
unsought!  But  there  was  even  a 
greater  snare;  for  Antoni  opened- to 
this  uninstructed  girl's  astoni^ied 
view  some  dark  glimpses  of  a  world- 
wearied,  yet  lonely  and  affectionate 
heart,  and  hinted  that  a  gentle  dove, 
like  her,  would  never  seek  there  for 
its  ark  of  peace :  and  then  a  sigh,  a 
look  of  gloom,  a  deep  regret  for  the 
past,  a  faint  anticipation  of  a  better 
future;  till  Fanny,  if  she  felt  or 
thought  herself  to  be  the  fidnt,  pale, 
evening  star,  that  had  arisen  in  hii 
darkened  s^,  and  her'own  ingje- 
nuous  tender  spirit,  with  simide  va- 
nity, taught  her  inwardly  to  beheTe 
that  she  must  shine  on,  and  through 
all  the  night-hours  of  life,  until  tbef 
melted  into  day,  and  peace,  and  Ught, 
and  happiness,  formed  the  nloMMot 
prospective  she  sketched  forMonito 
Antoni. 

Poor  girl!  yet  how  hapfjj  i» 
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deeply,  quietly  happy ;  I  know  that 
ibewBSSo. 

And  Fanny  knew  not  love,  even 
by  name,  nntil  now ;  different  were 
the  sentiments  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  world-instructed  lover,  what 
were  the  doubts  and  fears,  thoughts 
and  hopes,  that  agitated  him  ?  These 
she  never  could,  sne  never  did  know. 

He  knew  not,  could  not  know,  for 
he  conld  not  comprehend  all  her 
heart's  simplicity,  its  depth,  its  ten- 
derness, its  purity,  and  most  blessed 
ignorance.  Bat  what  he  did  know, 
what  her  looks,  words,  and  trustful 
candonr  revealed,  was  all  delightful, 
reviving,  yet  saddening  to  the  man  of 
the  world,  of  pleasure,  yet  of  genius ; 
for  when  he  called  her  an  angel  of 
purity,  his  dissatisfied  heart  told  him 
there  was  a  gulf  between  them.  Then 
there  came  to  Antoni's  mind  the  hope 
and  the  fear  that  this  simple  girl 
might  learn  to  love  him:  and  the 
fear  was  greater  than  the  hope;  so 
that  he  decided  to  purchase  the  hours 
of  happiness  he  enjoyed  at  such  a 
risk;  yet  morbid  sensibility  almost 
forbade  the  hope,  for  he  said  to  him- 
self, that  with  his  life- corrupted  heart 
the  heart  of  a  being  so  pure  and  stain- 
less coold  have  no  communion.  And 
still  the  fear  arose;  for  if  Fanny 
loved,  what  then?  He  could  not, 
would  not  love  her  were  she  less 
innocent,  less  sweetly  simple  than  she 
1W8  now:  and  the  alternative? — of 
that  Antoni  would  not  think. 

Thus  he  meditated,  as  he  lay  silent, 
gazing  with  a  saddened  gaze;  and 
when  these  lids  were  slowly  raised, 
as  with  a  timid  consciousness  of  dis- 
closing and  discovering  what  was 
within,  Antoni  started  from  thought, 
commenced  a  theme  the  most  strange 
for  an  ignorant  maiden*s  ear — mar- 
riage, its  irksome  yoke,  its  cruel  ties, 
its  untmstful  nature;  for  he  was  of 
the  new-philosophy  school. 

Fanny  listened  very  reverentially, 
hut  in  much  bewilderment.  She 
thought  it,  suspected  it  to  be,  very 
strange;  but  she  only  comprehended, 
«nd  the  comprehension  gave  her 
Kcret  pain,  that  Monsieur  Antoni 
thought  marriage  made  people  un- 

tier  silence,  for  she  could  not,  if 
she  would,  attempt  to  refute  him,  the 
biush  that  flittea  over  her  face,  the 
short  glance  of  her  confiding  and 
UQeoDseioaBly  admiring  eyes  to  his, 


weakened  his  philosophy,  and  a  low, 
growling  noise  of  distant  thunder, 
and  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  proved 
the  means  of  dispelling  it  altoge- 
ther. 

La  belle  Jieuriste  was  alarmed;  a 
Frenchwoman  considers  it  her  duty 
to  be  so :  it  is  expected,  and  her  fears 
are  so  fully  conoliated  by  her  male 
^ards,  that  it  is  much  more  natural 
m  France  to  shew  fear  where  no  fear 
is  than  it  is  in  England. 

But  Antoni  was  far  more  alarmed 
for  Fanny  than  she  was  for  herself; 
he  drew  her  hastily  up  into  the  hol- 
low trunk  of  the  old  beech -tree — a 
curious  ark  of  refuge,— and  there  he 
screened  the  timid  dove  from  the 
deluge  ....  The  thunder -cloud 
burst,  the  rain  fell  down ;  and  now 
the  blackness  had  nearly  passed  from 
the  heavens;  there  was  the  blue 
high-up  sky,  with  its  great  heavy 
white  masses  shifting  and  glowing  as 
they  caught  the  sunbeams,  while  the 
large  drops  still  fell  pattering  on  the 
brcMud  leaves.  And  when  the  twitter 
of  birds  was  heard  over  her  head  the 
JUtariste  leaned  laughingly  forward, 
and  peeped  her  face  over  the  shoulder 
of  her  screen,  and  a  loud  merry 
laugh — it  was  not  often  such  was 
heard  from  her — sounded  from  the 
old  hollow  beech,  as  she  saw  that 
only  a  slight  sprinkling  had  stained 
her  robe  —  a  Frenchwoman's  first 
care. 

Antoni's  arms  encircled  her;  his 
lips,  for  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
been  pressed,  were  pressed  to  hers, — 
to  her  forehead,  ner  cheeks,  her 
closed  and  quivering  eyelids.  Con- 
fusedly, and  as  if  with  the  murmur 
of  a  torrent  in  her  ear,  she  heard  the 
more  decided  and  passionate  declara- 
tion that  she  was  loved,  adored — 
was  at  once  his  happiness  and  his 
misery. 

"  Fanny,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer, 
I  can  see  you  thus  no  more ;  we  must 
marry  or  part!"  Thus  spoke  the 
man  of  genius  and  of  feeling,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Simon. 

Poor  Fanny !  she  had  just  been 
hearing  that  marriage  was  an  abomin- 
ation to  the  speaker,  the  source  of 
human  woe,  the  death  of  love  and 
happiness.  The  words  gave  her 
strength,  she  thought  of  the  first  only 
as  a  prelude  to  the  last. 

"We  must  marry  or  part,'*  said 
Antoni ;  for  he  thought  of  no  alter- 
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natiTe  when  he  thought  of  her,  and 
she  thought  not  at  all. 

Drawing  back,  with  clasped  hands 
pressed  on  her  stilled  and  almost 
senseless  heart,  and  with  an  uncon- 
scious gaze  of  fear  at  the  excited 
eountenance  before  her,  she  abruptly 
cried,  "Then  we  part!" 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more 
her  maiden  lips  and  cheeks  were 
kitted,  and  when  she  looked  up  he 
had  gone. 

"  And  is  he  g^ne?  On  sudden  solitude 
How   oft   that    fearful    question   will 
intruder' 

But  it  was  not  a  fearful  question  to 
the  young  Jleuriste ;  she  was  very 
glad  he  was  gone,  very  glad  to  be 
alone.  There  was  no  sorrow  in  her 
heart ;  she  trembled  and  was  bewil- 
dered ;  and  stepped  forth  with  a  timid 
step  from  the  hollow  beech,  cast 
one  tim^  glance  around,  and  hid  her 
lovely  fit^  which  was  paler  even 
than  usual,  one  moment  in  ner  qjui  ver- 
mg  hands;  drew  one  long  sigh  to 
regain  her  suppressed  breath;  and 
then,  with  newly  waked  happiness 
fluttering  at  her  heart,  fled  away 
from  the  silent  bosquet^  too  confused 
to  feel,  to  think,  to  know  any  thing, 
save  that  she  was  beloved. 

Thinkinj^  without  thought,  lapped 
in  meditation  that  had  no  definite 
object,  on  she  passed  quickly,  and 
with  a  declined  head,  through  the 
little  wicket  that  was  held  open  to 
admit  her  into  the  garden,  and  forgot 
to  look  up  as  usual,  and  smile,  or 
stop  a  few  moments  to  speak  to  good 
Andre  Constant.  Before  many  more 
steps  were  taken  the  clap  of  the  gato 
aroused  the  forgetful  girl.  She  turned 
her  head,  and  men  nodded  it,  saying, 
**  Ah  I  c'est  toi,  Andr^  ?  bon  jour  r 

"  C*eit  toi,  Andre  ?  bon  jour ! "  said 
Andr^  (Constant  a  good  many  times 
to  himself  that  day;  throwing  back 


his  head  with  an  expressive  move- 
ment and  tone  of  contempt  directed 
against  himself^  and  sometiiing  like  a 
slighting  word  against  la  bdlefleurute 
rising  to  his  lip;  but  it  came  not 
from  the  heart,  and  could  not  issue 
ft-om  thence. 

Good  Andr6  Constant!  never  de- 
vout Catholic  paid  purer  homage  at 
St.  Mary's  shrine  than  that  he  offered 
to  the  being  of  hb  adoration.  De- 
votion is  the  term  for  such  love  u 
his.  To  bend  his  knee  in  the  ssmc 
church  with  that  fair  girl,  to  gsie 
upon  her  at  a  distance,  casting  down 
his  eyes  when  hers  were  rawed,  to 
offer  her  a  flower,  or  bring  h«  t 
book,  hold  open  a  gate  for  bff  to 
pass,  pick  a  pebble  out  of  her  path, 
remove  a  thorn  that  might  catch  her 
dress;— these  were  the  services  he 
aspired  to :  to  be  rewarded  by  a  look, 
a  word,  a  smile,  or  nod  exta  of  that 
pretty  head,  was  all  he  ever  dared  to 
nope  for. 

But  for  one,  or  all  of  these,  Andrt 
did  hope,  nay,  at  times,  such  » ,°^  J 

S resumption,  he  persuaded  himselt 
e  had  a  right  to  one  or  all  of  twse; 
but  at  others  his  heart  inisgave  hnn: 
true  love  is  always  misgiving,  always 
modest;  it  told  him  he  expected  too 
much.  , 

Fanny  was  preoccupied  as  m 
passed  through  the  ganlengate;  M 
had  never  seen  her  so  before:  Uic 
tone  of  her  words,  «  Ah!  cest  toj. 
Andre?"  certainly  sounded  to  m 
as  if  she  might  as  well  have  swfli 
«  Ah  I  ce  n'est  pas  lui  T  But  Andw 
only  vented  his  displeasure  on jonw 
tall  flowers,  which  he  ^^capitatedm • 
summary  manner ;  and,  having  sfen 
the  rest  of  his  mauvaise  ^f^^. 
pelting  the  s^^rrtjws,  <»nf  ^X^ 
with  the  reflection  that,  atttf  ^ 
Mademoiselle  Fanny,  la  heUeJew^^ 
was  an  angel,  and  he  hhnsclf  an  »"» 
pertinent  coxcomb. 


Chaptbr  ni. 


La  hdleflewrute  went  quickly  on  to 
the  little  chamber :  she  had  brought 
no  model  flowers  thither ;  and,  with 
a  fluttering,  confused  yet  happy  heart, 
she  sat  her  down  in  silent  and  sweet 
thoughtfulness,  without  one  thought 
distinct  or  intelligible. 

A  f(^  minutes,  and  r^ection  came, 
and  with  reflection  came  a  burning 


blush,  and  when  that  WbA  W 
passed  away,  Fanny  rose  »^^ 
over  to  the  mirror  that  a^onj^J^ 
chimney,  and  looked  in  it  andflnj^ 
and  blushed  again,  and  %^^%^ 
more  with  smiling  eyes  at  tno«f  ^ 
met  her  view.  Ani^Ohl^^JJ 
lips  of  the  fairest /«rM^  V*ll 
not  go  to  the  bosqvet  to-mof^^' 
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tiMK  is  no  need  for  thai,**  ttnd  she 
let  down  her  dftmp  hair  to  rearrange 
it.  ^I  will  be  busy  enough,  that 
wiesth  !■  not  half  finished,  nor  these 

Sirigs.     I  shall  not  want  flowers, 
b,  no  I  I  will  not  go  out  at  all  to* 
morrow.** 

"*  And  then,"  said  the  fvafleuriste'i 
heart,  but  in  a  low  whisper,  *^  he  will 
HnsB  thee,  and  wonder ;  he  will  seek 
thee  here,  and  Madame  la  Veuve  will 
be  present;  and  that  will  be  more 

*  *  «  • 

The  next  morning  wore  away,  and 
the  fingers  of  theflevantte  trembled 
orer  their  delicate  work  at  every 
sonnd  and  every  voice  in  the  room 
below.  Time  grew  wearisome,  and 
Fannv  began  to  perceive  that  her 
cakmlations  the  day  before  had  been 
emmeous.  She  would  require  flowers, 
and  she  did  want  her  ramble,  and 
there  was  quite  time  enough  to  finish 
the  wreath  and  sprigs. 

And  80  Fanny  was  in  the  bosquet, 
and  she  dared  not  take  her  seat,  but 
^  stood  and  listened,  and  plucked  a 
bit  of  moss  and  dissected  it,  and  let  it 
fidl  to  examine  a  leaf,  and  looked 
timid,  listening  as  if  she  expected  to 
be  alarmal,  as  if  she  vras  prepared 
each  moment  to  l^ar  something  more 
than  the  voices  of  the  birds  and  trick- 
^  of  the  fountain.  But  these  were 
all  she  heard;  and,  after  listening 
and  waiting,  Tanny  assured  herself 
that  she  never  did  think  other  sight 
or  sound  could  possibly  be  heard  in 
that  silent  grove;  how  could  she  ex- 
pert so  when  the  ground  was  yet 
moist  with  rain,  and  the  air  damp  ? 
No  one  but  herself  would  be  so  un- 
'nae  as  to  venture  out,  especially  if 
the  chest  were  delicate. 

So  Fanny  went  back  to  the  widow's 
^Qse,  determined  that  on  the  mor- 
row ^e  would  perform  the  resolu- 
tions made  for  to-day,  and  stay  in  la 
P^  chambre,  and  be  very  indus- 
trious, and  finish  the  wreath  and  the 
•prigs. 

But  ^  morrow  came,  and  the 
f^vriste  had  taken  another  view  of 
^hat  was  right,  and  was  persuaded 
duty  called  Tier  to  the  bosquet,  for 
—perhaps,  or  perhaps.  Ah  1  there 
^ere  a  thousand  times  pe^d-itre  in 
poor  Fanny's  reasonings.  And  so 
ahe  went  and  sat  on  the  mossy  roots 
of  her  old  beech,  and  was  very  hard 

at  work,  quite  reaolved  to  attend  to 


nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  h«r 
work.  But  somehow  all  went  wrouc 
with  it;  instead  of  the  well- satisfied 
**  Qui,  corome  90,'*  or  a  glance  at  her 
own  little  head  in  the  watery  mirror, 
her  work  was  done  and  undone, 
the  flowers  were  awkward,  they  would 
not  arrange  themselves,  their  colours 
would  not  harmonise,  and  in  vexation 
her  eyes  were  often  averted  from 
them,  bent  forward  or  glancing  a 
little  from  side  to  side ;  her  ear,  too, 
was  anxious,  the  breeze  that  waved 
the  trees  made  her  tremble,  the  flut- 
tering of  a  bird  brought  a  rush  of 
blood  over  neck,  cheex,  and  brow. 
Yet  Faimy  was  not  in  doubt;  she 
was  quite  certain  of  seeing  Monsieur 
Antoni  that  day;  she  was  sure  he 
would  not  stay  away  longer,  unless, 
indeed,  he  were  ill ;  but  she  was  not 
so  calm  when  she  awaited  this  inter- 
view as  she  had  been  the  day  before ; 
she  had  thought  more  about  it ;  and 
the  heart  teaches  itself. 

La  belle  fleuri$te  was  a  woman ;  and 
all  women  are  hypocrites,  for  perfii^ 
sincerity  is  often  a  very  unfeminine 
thing ;  so  she  wished  quite  to  forget, 
or  (which  was  the  same  thing)  to  i»- 
pear  to  forget  all  that  had  recently 
passed  with  Monsieur  Antoni;  and 
she  also  resolved  to  be  very  much 
surprised  to  see  him  in  the  boBqnet  to- 
day, not  that  she  had  any  idea  that 
her  hasty  words  would  be  the  meaas 
of  keeping  him  from  it,  but  simplj 
because  his  absence  yesterday  gave 
her  room  to  believe  he  would  not 
come  to-day.  And  all  the  time  she 
listened  for  a  step,  and  held  down  hm: 
head  whenever  a  whirring  insect  (ht  a 
bird  moved  the  brushwood  around 
her,  and  purposed  only  to  look  up, 
when  actuaUy  startled  by  a  voice  — 
by  the  voice  —  that  had  sounded  to 
her  as  no  other  had  ever  done. 

At  last  a  step  did  approach  ;  it 
really  did  come,  rustling  dry  leaves, 
and  crashing  fiE^llen  branches.  Poor 
Fanny !  how  her  heart  bounded,  beat, 
grew  still ;  but  she  would  hear  no- 
thing ;  she  was  busy  at  work,  and  sad 
work  she  was  making  of  it.  The  rush 
of  blood  made  her  gasp  for  breath. 
The  steps  stopped  close  beside  her, 
but  she  would  not  see,  she  was  re- 
solved to  be  startled  only  by  a  voice. 
Poor  Fanny!  no  voice  came.  An- 
toni^sgraceml  figure  did  iK>t  fink  be- 
side her;  his  powerful  eyes,  flashiaf 
with  light  and  love,  did  not  look  up 
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to  hem.  Patience  vna  exhausted; 
she  was  obliged  to  turn  her  head  to 
see  who  was  close  to  her,  and  she  saw 
— Andr6  Constant. 

Sweet  JleurisU  !  after  all  thy  little 
deceptions,  real  surprise  is  often  a 
painful  thing:  the  ebb  and  flow  in 
her  young  veins  oppressed  her  heart; 
she  leaned  back  against  the  tree, 
closed  her  eyes  tightly  up,  and,  with 
a  look  of  distress,  said, — 

"  Ah  I  it  is  only  you,  Andre ! " 

It  is  only  you,  Andr6  !  Oh !  that 
only  ! — ^why  is  such  expression  given 
to  such  little  words?  I  do  believe 
the  name  of  Calais  was  never  found  a 
bit  more  deeply  engraven  on  Queen 
Mary*s  heart,  than  was  that  word 
**onIy"  in  the  heart  of  Andr6  Con- 
stant. 

**  Mademoiselle  expected  some  one 
else,"  said  Andre,  reproachfully; 
he  had  stood,  casauette  in  hand, 
in  reverence  of  the  rair  spirit  of  the 
grove. 

Fanny's  face  flushed  with  shame, 
with  anger  —  the  flrst  time  such 
emotions  ever  reddened  it.  Nature 
called  them  up :  the  fleuriste  had  not 
been  taught  that  it  was  incorrect  to 
go  and  sit  in  the  bosquet,  expecting 
any  one  but  Andr6  Constant:  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  some  of  what,  in 
miserably  hackneyed  phraseology,  are 
called  the  conventionalisms  of  society, 
appear  to  be  verv  natural,  very  indi- 
^nous  to  a  female  heart.  Instructed 
in  the  world's  lore,  or  not  trained  in 
the  vrise  school  of  prudery,  or  with- 
out its  instruction,  instinct  teaches 
what  becomes  a  woman's  heart.  So 
the  untutored,  untrained^ettmte  red- 
dened with  shame  and  anger,  because 
she  was  told  by  Andr6  Constant  that 
she  expected  some  one  else,  and  her 
heart  whispered  that  the  charge  was 
not  false;  while,  alas  for  woman's 
candour!  she  could,  perhaps,  have 
asserted  with  her  lips,  that  it  was  not 
true.  But  ^the  assertion  was  not 
caUed  for.  Who  could  stand  to  see 
the  anger  of  the  gentle  Fanny? — 
that  sweet,  moanUght  countenance, 
that  looked  as  if  the  mind  that  shone 
BO  mildly  through  it  were  always 
filled  with  gentle,  soft  imaginings, 
<}uiet  dreamings  of  things  not  at  all 
hke  the  rough  ones  of  this  tumul- 
tuous life — fairy  creations  of  its  own, 
more  in  unison  with  the  world  of 
flowers  in  which  she  lived — who 
could  see  U  bearing  the  look  of  an- 


^?  Whoever  else  could  look  npon 

It,  Andr6  Constant  could  not ;  and  no 

sooner  had  those  sweet  eyes  risen 

with  one  slight  lightninff-flash  to  his, 

than  Andre  fled — he  did  not  even 

resume  his  casquette  till  he  fairly  «>t 

out  of  that  sacred  grove,  then  ne 

put  it  on,  knit  his  brovrs,  stamped  his 

foot,  and  gnashed  his  teeth.  Bat  was 

all  this  rage  against  ia  belle ftewruUf 

Oh,  no!  it  was  either  directed  against 

himself  entirely,  or  it  was  connected 

with  the  fact,  that  Andre's  anxie^ 

had  led  him  over  to  a  farm-house  in 

the  vicinity  of   St.  Pelaire,  which 

house  he  had  been  told  bad  lately 

had  a  lodger,  a  gay  monsieur  from 

Paris,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  same 

silent  bosquet;   and,  partlv  concern 

for  the  lovely,  lonely  girl,  partly  a 

pang  of  jealousy,  had  driven  him  on 

to  the  spot,  to  hear  that  cutting  word 

"only,"  and  to  excite  the  anger  of 

his  most  gentle  idol. 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

Days  wore  on  into  weeks :  Fanny's 
light  feet  no  longer,  in  their  quick 
movements,  shook  off  the  dew  from 
the  summer  grass;  her  calm,  un- 
clouded face  no  longer,  like  the  moon 
waking  in  brightness,  looked  up  to 
her  from  the  summer  stream;  her 
vrild-flowers  withered  long  ere  her 
model  wreaths  were  made. 

"  I  have  wronged  him !"  was  the 
cruel  thought  that  daily  and  nightly 
dwelt  in  her  heart ;  for  never  for  one 
moment  did  that  heart  suspect  that 
he  had  wronged  her.  "I  t*7^ 
wronged  him — he  was  so  kind ;  he 
loved  me,  and  I  was  so  indifferent,  so 
careless  of  his  feelings,  so  vain,  so 
childish  —  I  only  thought  of  the 
praises  he  uttered— I  thought  he 
was  pleased,  and  never,  never  took 
any  pains  to  please  him;  I  o^v 
thought  of  myself.  I  told  himjre 
must  part,  and  I  forgot  it  afierwwds; 
he  went,  and  he  suffers— oh!  I  Mi 
sure  he  suffers  for  my  sakeT 

The  heart  teaches  itself,  and  witn 
no  other  teacher,  Fanny  was  l^^^J^F 
much.    It  is  a  pity  that  she  was  left 
alone  with  it. 
"When  the  flame  of  Love  is  kindled  first, 

Tis  the  fire-fly*8  light  at  even ; 
'Tis  dim  as  the  wandering  stare  ihntbo/w 

In  the  blue  of  the  summer  bea?en. 
A  breath  can  bid  it  bum  no  more ; 

Or  if,  at  times,  its  beams         ^ 
Come  on  the  memory,  they  p«"  ^  **" 

Like  shadows  in  cor  dreams. 
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But  wfaea  tlitt  flame  has  blazed  into 
A  beii^  and  a  power, 

And  smiled  in  scorn  upon  the  dew- 
That  feu  in  its  first  wann  hour ; 

Tis  the  flame  that  cnrls  round  the  mar« 
t/r's  head. 
Whose  task  is  to  destroy ; 

'lis  the  lamp  on  the  altars  of  the  dead. 
Whose  light  is  not  of  joy/' 

There  was  one  thouglit  that  dwelt 
the  deepest,  the  most  poi^antly,  in 
Fanny's  simple  heart.  There  is  no 
idea  more  sednctiye  to  a  tme  woman's 
heart  than  that  her  influence  shall 
he  the  magnet  that  ffuides  some  lost 
wanderer  on  the  world's  wild  stream 
iMick  to  peace,  to  purity —  to  God. 
Antoni  had,  in  a  thousand  ways,  led 
her  80  to  think  hers  might  he;  hut 
she  knew  not  she  had  ever  thought 
80  until  '^tie  was  left  alone  to  ponder 
over  r/ery  look,  and  word,  and  tone 
of  t>.e  past ;  to  open  up  to  her  own 
yi(>tT  all  her  own  heart's  silent  se* 
c.ets,  and  to  weep  hecause  she  he* 
liered  that  she  had  cast  off  another's 
tiiat  would  have  found  therein  a  safer 
sanctuary,  a  purer  asylum  than  the 
rain,  sinful  world  had  ever  given  it. 

And  then  came  the  vision  of  him 
who  had  professed  so  much  tender- 
ness, such  admiration  of  her — ill, 
lonely,  dispirited,  disappointed  in  her, 
turning  hack  to  all  that  he  lamented 
his  youth  had  heen  spent  in,  and 
plunging  into  the  wild  vortex  ot 
worldly  pleasure  as  a  relief  to  the 
bitterness  of  morhid  feeling  and  dis- 
appointed hopes.  Ah !  if  she  could 
only  see  him  for  one  minute,  only 
write  him  one  line !  —  the  latter  was 
more  practicable  than  the  former,  for 
Monsieur  Antoni  had  accidentally 
left  with  her  a  pocket-hook,  in  which 
his  address  in  Paris  was  written. 
Fanny  now  thought  she  ought  to  re- 
turn this  pocket-book,  and  set  about 
writing  a  little  billet  to  inquire  how 
its  return  was  to  be  effected. 

The  note,  I  suppose,  was  very  like 
such  a  one  as  fanny  might  be  ex- 
pected to  write ;  the  next  day  brought 
ner  an  answer — at  least  a  note  in  re- 
turn. How  did  the  small  fingers  of 
the  trembling  ^euriste  break  to  pieces 
the  seal  she  wished  to  preserve.  Her 
little  billet  had,  of  course,  been  a 
great  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the 
writer;  more  words,  less  intelligible, 
and  more  poetic,  were  sent  to  her 
in  return,  "  Sweet  Fanny,  angel  of 
purity  aiid  goodness !  sometimes  in 


the  calm  course  of  thy  happy  life  he- 
stow  a  thought  on  one,  the  creature 
of  impulse,  the  victim  of  his  own 
heart,  whose  lot  might  have  been 
different,  had  one  such  guiding  star 
shone  over  his  early  darkened  path. 
Forj^ve  the  outburst  of  too  passionate 
feelings;  and  though  we  may  meet 
no  more,  believe  tlut  there  breathes 
not  one  on  earth  who  will  ever  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  your  future  fate 
than  ne  who  feels  himself  unworthy 
of  your  friendship." 

The  postscript  added,  "  I  have 
left  St.  Pelaire;  it  was  better  for  me 
to  do  so,  —  better  still  had  I  done  so 
sooner." 

And  now  Fanny  had  to  read  over 
and  over,  and  to  think  over  and  over, 
every  sentence  and  word  of  this  note, 
to  try  to  understand  it.  What  did  it 
all  signify  ?  —  that  she  never  clearly 
made  out,  but  its  whole  effect  was  to 
deepen,  a  thousand -fold,  her  interest 
in  tne  writer,  to  increase,  a  thousand* 
fold,  her  self-accusations. 

Monsieur  Antoni  would  not  come 
to  St.  Pelaire  again;  that,  at  least, 
was  evident.  And  why  not  ?  because 
she  had  wronged,  hurt,  grieved  him; 
flung  him  bacK  upon  the  world ;  cast 
aside  so  much  affection  and  tender- 
ness :  and,  left  herself  alone  in  life,  as 
she  had  been  before  she  knew  one 
single  being  out  of  tdl  the  multitude 
of  earth's  population,  whose  absence 

now  left  her  a  lonely  one  again. 
♦  ♦        "^  ♦       '^   ♦ 

The  pulses  of  the  young  fleurUte's 
heart  beat  slower  day  by  day;  life 
and  time,  so  pleasant  once,  began  to 
hang  heavy  there  ;  the  hue  of  her 
cheek  was  changing ;  her  hands  lan- 
guidly pursued  her  daily  work,  an 
amusement  once,  a  labour  now. 

Still  would  she  sit  on  the  roots  of 
the  hollow  beech,  but  she  sang  there 
no  longer :  she  mused,  and  often  lis- 
tened, for  still  in  her  h^art  she  ex- 
pected one  day  to  be  surprised  by 
another  visitor  than  Andr6  Constant 
to  her  now  silent  bosquet;  she  be- 
lieved she  should  yet  see  there,  him 
whose  brief  acquaintance  and  sudden 
parting  had  made  that  spot  the  scene 
of  pleasant  and  saddening  memories. 
And,  oh!  just  once  to  see  him — just 
once  to  be  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
think  her  a  vain,  trifling  creature, 
incapable  of  feeling  or  action,  and 
then  she  would  vriso,  would  desire,  to 
see  him  no  more. 
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Thus  WM  Fanny  thinkiiig  one  day, 
and  in  her  thoughtfulnesi  the  long, 
rich  braid  of  her  dark  hair  had,  at 
•ae  side,  dipped  down,  and  she  let  it 
lie  there  at  its  length,  over  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  down  on  the  slight  arm, 
whoee  elbow  rested  on  her  knee ;  and 
thns  her  face  was  hidden  at  one  side, 
and  the  looked  so  mournful,  and  so 
unlike  la  belle  fleuruie! 

A  rustling  in  the  copse  reallj  star- 
tled, alarm^  her ;  she  sprang  up,  her 
clasped  hands  stretched  down  before 
her,  her  eyes  wide  opened,  her  breath 
suspended  —  it  was  the  priest. 

*^  Pardon,  mafUe^  said  he,  gazing 
on  her  terrified  countenance  with 
alarm ;  "  I  should  apologise  for  enter- 
ing thy  solitary  haunts,  rendered  sa- 
cred, as  they  are,  to  thyself.  Fanny," 
he  added,  smiling,  '*  the  rude  boys  of 
our  hamlet  would  not  venture  to  dis- 
turb thee  here." 

Fann^  looked  down ;  a  blush  rose 
on  her  mgenuous  face,  and  when  she 
Med  up  the  lids,  their  thick  lashes 
had  caught  the  gushing  tears,  and 
were  heavy  with  them.  The  priest 
saw  with  pain  that 

"  A  thougbtlecs  word  at  random  spoken. 
Had  touched  a  heart  the  world  had 
broken." 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  ?— Wilt  thou  not  tell  me  ^ 
Fanny  ?  Give  me  thy  confidence. 
Tell  me,  is  it  true  what  they  say,  for 
even  at  St.  Pelaire  human  tongues 
will  be  busy?" 

"  What  sav  they,  father  P"  cried 
the  girl,  quickly. 

"What  I  did  not  mean  sarcas- 
tically to  hint  at,  my  daughter,  when 
I  spoke  of  thy  sacred  haunts,  though 
I  fear  thy  conscience  dictated  other- 
wise;—  they  say,  Fanny,  that  thou 
hast  not  loved  always  to  be,  as  we 
thought,  alone  in  this  solitude ;  that 
*  S?y  young  monsieur ^" 

But  Fanny*s  extended  eyes  grew 
atony  in  their  gaze,  her  lips  were 
white — one  word,  one  breath  of  slan- 
der was  enough — too  much — for  d^at 
pure,  trusting  heart  —  she  tottered, 
and  fell. 

What  agony  was  the  priest  in — 
what  terror  I  Supporting  her  with 
one  arm,  he  reached  the  other  to  the 
fountain,  and  dashed  a  handful  of 
water  on  the  brow  ctf  the  too  timid, 
too  unworldly  girl. 

"Poor  child!   I  have  destroyed 


thee.  Ah  I  well  were  it  fbr  thee  if 
thou  wast  ever  thns  insensible— thou 
couldst  not  stand  thus  much,  and 
how  couldst  thou  brave  the  whole  of 
lifer 

But  Fanny  was  not  dead.  She  soon 
hid  her  eyes  on  the  priest's  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  low,  faltering  voice, 
"  Father,  hear  me."  And  then  she 
told  all  her  simple  story,  all  that  had 
passed,  from  the  day  that  another 
shadow  than  her  own  had  been  ie« 
fleeted  in  that  little  basin,  up  to  the 
sudden  parting  that  had,  inieed,  well- 
nigh  pressed  the  life  from  out  her 
young  heart.  Not  a  word  was  omitted, 
for  not  a  word  or  look  was  forgotten; 
all  unheeded  were  they  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  all  well  recalled  when  those 
moments  were  gone,  and  for  ever. 

The  priest  listened  with  gnure  at- 
tention. 

"  This  monsieur,  methinks,  mut 
be,**  he  said,  "  a  singular  perwn.  I 
suspect  he  is  a  disciple  of  6t  Simon.*' 

"  What  saint  is  that,  fkther  ?"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Foot  chad ! "  he  ejacuhUed, 
"  only  what  is  good  is  yet  knowa  to 
thee !  This  man  hath  wronged  thee, 
Fanny." 

The  fletariste  started,  lo<Acd  np 
rather  wildly.  "  Wronged  me  I  Ah  I 
how  you  are  mistaken,  father  I  I  hare 
wronged  him — unkindly,  cruelly!  1 
only  am  to  blame,  I  have  been  ao 
foolish,  inconsiderate,  vain,  —  y««» 
father,  torn /  —  I  liked  his  praiM8--I 
feel  now  I  did  —  and  I  thought  only 
of  myself.  I  scarcely  listened  to  hu 
complaints ;  he  suflfered — ah  II  ft*' 
he  does  suflfer  for  me^— if  I  only 
knew!"  .  .. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  priest,  wftn 
grave  tenderness,  **  lovest  thou  thB 
man?"  ^« 

"  Love,  father!— Ah!  Iknownot 

A  pause  followed ;  the Jleuritle  then 
spoke  calmly. 

"  You  know,  father,  how  I  If^ 
been  brought  up;  you  h»vc  often 
called  me  an  ignorant  ch*^""'?^! 
rant  of  every  thing.  You  have  toW 
me  I  did  not  even  know  myself;-" 
but,  father,  I  feel  as  if  I  h«l  "*" 
leammg  a  great  deal  lately."  AW 
fell  quietly  down,  and  the  Jle^ 
cleared  her  voice,  and  went  on. 
"Father,  I  never  heard  aiy  one totf 


about  love,  except  old 
■tant,  and  —  and  —  and 
Antoni." 
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**  And  did  they  spe&k  in  tiie  same 
yny^  my  daughter?  *  asked  the  priest. 

^  Ofa !  not  at  all ;  but  if  monsieur 
docribed  love  truly,  then,  father,  I 
do  not,  indeed,  love,  for  I  do  not  feel 
tt  til  n  he  expressed  himself;  —  nor 
yet  quite  as  Madame  Constant  does 
etther.  But,*'  and  !FVmny  paused  and 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  eyes  — 
"bat  if  love  be  to  value  another's 
peaee  and  happiness  fkr  more  than 
your  own — to  feel  that  another's  pre- 
sence forms  yonr  own  sole  happiness, 
another's  absence  leaves  your  heart 
in  darkness,  another's  good  makes 
np  your  own  worlcQy  wealth — that 
to  restore,  to  save  another,  death  to 
younelf  would  be  as  nothing — then, 
athcr,  then — I  love  him." 

The  priest  laid  his  hand  on  her 
.bowed-aown  head,  and,  in  silence, 
gave  her  his  blessing.  ^*  Ma  JUle^  I 
will  see  this  Monsieur  Antoni,"  he 
aid. 

A  thrill  of  joy  fluttered  Fanny's 
heart. 

''But  not,  father,"  she  answered, 
when  its  first  flush  ha4  passed  away, — 
"not  to  qpeak  of  me ;  not  to  say ^" 

"  Fear  nothing,  sweet  maid. ' 

"  Ah !  if  I  comd  but  see  him  again, 
I  should  understand  all !  — just  for 
one  moment;  I  should  be  satisfied 
then— I  should  be  glad  that  we  never 
met  more.  But  do  not  tell  this  — 
only  if  he  should  come  to  St.  Pe- 
kire ^" 

"My  child,"  said  the  priest,  "I 
tdl  thee  candidly,  my  purpose  in 
seeking  this  friend  of  thine  is  to  try 
if  I  can  discover  what  sort  of  cha- 
neter  he  is.  Thou  sayest  he  is  a 
poet— ah,  Fanny !  — and  a  painter 
too,— a  man  of  genius,"  the  priest 
mnsed.  "  What  possible  motive 
could  he  have  in  so  abruptly  ter- 
minating thy  acquaintance  P  ' 

''It  was  not  his  doing,  my  fether, 
H  was  mine,"  Fanny  answered.  "  I 
•tid  the  word  wrongfully,  hastily; 
if  I  have  not  wronged  him,  if  I  know 
I  have  not,  I  shall  be  at  peace." 

Again  both  priest  and  maiden  were 
■flent :  he  thought  of  her,  she  thought 
of  AntonL 

"  Father,"  said  Fanny,  lifting  up 
her  face,  "  you  think  Monsieur  An- 
toni had  some  motive,  some  reason 
fiMT  leaving,  at  least  for  not  commg 
wa  li^  tell  me  what  it  was." 

**I  win  tall  thee  candidly,  daughter, 
nrftiiiiidwalthy  state  of  mind  must 


not  continue.  Fanny,  thou  must  know 
that  his  conduct  and  character  merit 
not  such  esteem  as  thine,  they  are 

worthy  of  thy  contempt,  or ^"  for 

Fanny's  ^e  glanced  up  with  nch  a 
glance, — "  or,  Fanny,  if  thou  hast, 
as  thou  sayest,  treated  with  girlish 
coquetry,  with  unwise  levity,  a  true 
and  loving  heart,  thou  must  make« 
amends  for  having  so  done." 

"  Oh,  how  gladly ! "  said  theyfenr- 
w^,with  an  innocent  earnestness  that 
brought  a  smile  to  the  priest's  eyes 
and  lips.  "  Yes,  father,"  she  added, 
blushing  deeply  at  that  smile,  '*to 
make  amends  is  all  I  desire ;  for  he 
was  so  kind,  so  tender,  to  one  who 
had  never  scarcely  known  what  af- 
fection was,  one  so  forlorn,  so  friend- 
less, as  myself,  that — ah!  you  can- 
not believe  how  cruel  it  is  to  think 
one  has  carelessly  flung  aside  so  great 
a  boon  —  been  indifl^rent  to  such 
vivid  feeling  —  n^lected  one  who 
clung  to  you  for  life,  and  comfort, 
and  peace  I  If  he  only  knew  that  I 
was  not  a  weak,  vain,  heartless  crea- 
ture,— if  he  only  knew  the  poor  girl 
he  thought  so  much  of  haa  a  heart, 
and  could  feel,  and  be  grateful — but, 
pardon,  you  have  not  told  me  your 
opinion ;  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  think — at  least,  I  fear — I  sus- 
pect," said  the  fether,  hesitating  to 
utter  his  sentiments  in  the  face  of  so 
much  implicit  confidence,  *•*•  that  this 
monsieur  is  a  man  of  the  world,  one 
of  the  new-philosophy  school ;  that 
he  feared  to  injure  thee,  and  did  not 
wish  to  make  thee  his  wife;  and, 
when  he  felt  his  double  danger,  per- 
haps from  thy  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence apprehended  thine,  he  left 
thee." 

"  Oh !  no,  no  1 "  cried  iheJleurUte ; 
"oh,  if  you  knew  him,  father — if 
you  had  heard — if  you  had  only 
seen  I "  and  Fanny  gluiced  her  tear- 
ful eyes  to  the  spot  where  that  grace- 
ful iorm  used  to  recline,  when  those 
two  eloquent  eyes  looked  up  to  her 
downcast  face,  or  met  her  timid  re- 
gards with  such  ardent  admiration. 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  go,"  said  the 
calm-toned  priest.  "  Tell  me,  ere  we 
part,  is  it  thy  wish  to  see  this  mon- 
sieur again  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  father,  once  more — it  is  my 
only  desire — for  one  minute;  but 
not  if  he  knows " 

"He  shall  know  nothing.  Adieu!" 
said  the  priest 
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The  next  day,  having  returned 
from  Paris,  he  sought  the  Jleunste  in 
la  petite  chambre  ;  her  work  was  ap- 
parently going  on  well. 

"  Have  you  seen  him,  my  father  P" 

"  No,  my  child." 

And  the  reason  was,  that  Monsieur 
Antoni  was  not  at  Paris,  hut  quite 
near  to  St.  Pelaire,  at  the  Ch&teau 

de  V ,  the  guest  of  the  count  and 

the  very  gay  countess. 

Fanny  opened  her  eyes ;  he  was 
then,  in  the  beau  monde.  The  priest 
would  have  argued  from  this  fact 
the  truthfulness  of  his  conjectures ; 
but  Fanny  would  not  listen.  He 
therefore  told  her  the  only  chance 
he  saw  of  her  speedily  meeting  with 
this,  as  she  thought,  slighted  lover, 
was  offered  to  her  on  that  day  fort- 
night, when  A/ite  was  to  take  place 
at  the  chdteau^  and  the  concierge, 
who  was  one  of  his  flock,  had  offered 
to  admit  him  with  a  few  others  into 
the  gardens,  which  were  to  be  illu- 
minated.   The  walk  across  the  fields 

to  the  Chliteau  de  V was  short, 

and  Fanny  agreed  to  be  of  the  party. 

A  fortnight,  and  her  suspense 
would  be  ended,  her  doubts — yes, 
the  priest  had  infused  a  doubt 
even  into  her  trusting  mind  — 
why  is  it  that  men  seem  to  doubt 
men  more  than  even  women  do? 
Some  one  else  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion. A  fortnight,  and  Fanny's  sus- 
pense or  doubts  would  be  ended ;  she 
should  see  him,  that  was  enough ; 
one  glance,  one  tone,  one  look  —  all 
would  be  dear ;  she  should  doubt  no 
more,  suffer  no  longer, — ah,  if  he 
did  not  suffer,  that  was  all ! 

How  did  this  fortnight  wear  away? 
Each  day,  hour,  minute,  counted, — 
drop  by  drop  the  sands  of  time  fell 
and  were  noted.  And  Fanny,  the 
careless,  pretty  one — la  belle  fleuriste, 
whose  beauty  had  been  unknown  to 
herself,  untended,  unaided  by  her — 
she  now  daily,  almost  hourly,  looked 
at  her  face  m  the  mirror — not  her 
watery  one,  that  was  for  this  fortnight 
neglected,  together  with  the  bosquet^ 
—  but  she  looked  at  herself  and  saw 
her  cheek  was  thinner,  her  eyes  had 
a  less  placid  look,  her  brow  was  a 
shade  more  anxious,  and  she  was 
sorry,  for  he  would  not  be  so  pleased, 
he  would  not  admire  so  much,  would 
not  be  so  happy  in  gazing  on  that 
changed  face.  And  VoQjlevriste  be- 
gan to  take  pains  with  her  appear- 


ance, to  cherish  her  good  looks; 
she  did  not  so  easily  complete  her 
simple  toilette,  and  so  quickly  ejacu- 
late "  Oui,  conune  9a  T  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  long,  heavy,  and  nof? 
languid  braids  of  her  dark  hair. 
Yet  she  was  comparativelv  happy: 
a  fortnight,  and  all  would  be  ex- 
plained— ended,  Fanny  said,  but  ex- 
plained is  the  truer  word ;  she  should 
then  be  satisfied,  and — oh,  far  more 
miportant! — he  would  be  satisfied, 
would  know  her,  and  reproach  her 
no  longer.  Poor,  gentle  doYel  m 
her  simplicity  she  was  but  deepening 
the  dart  into  her  own  confiding  heart 

Well,  drop  by  drop  the  sands  of 
time  dropped  out,  and  the  fortnight 
wanted  but  three  days  of  its  comple- 
tion, when  a  billet  from  the  priest 
mformed  Fanny  the  f^  was  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  illness  of  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse. 

That  postponement  was  worse,  ten 
times  worse  than  all  the  rest;  the 
time  that  had  passed  seemed  as  no- 
thing to  that  which  was  yet  to  come. 
But  the  poor  anxious  fleupMe  had 
still  a  hope,  that  was  a  relief;— yes, 
that  is  a  blessed  state — a  hope!— 
avy  thing  but  the  blank  dreariness 
of  an  unhoping  existence!  When 
hope  points  on  to  a  period, anything 
can  be  endured. 

The  period  to  which  in  our  ^- 
riite^s  case  it  pointed  finally  amTcd, 
and  after  a  tremblingly  made,  yet 
rather  careful  toilette,  Fanny,  Icani^ 
on  the  arm  of  the  priest,  entered  the 
gardens  of  the  Ch&teau  de  V- — ^ 
and  they  stationed  themselves  among 
a  thick  group  of  dark  shrubs,  just 
behind  a  pretty  illuminated  arhour, 
where  they  thought  they  could  re- 
main unperceived  until  they  found 
it  expedient  to  be  seen.  .  Here  a 
bench  offered  them  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing-place, and  they  conversed  in  lotr 
voices,  Fanny  venturing  a  thousand 
conjectures,  trying  to  smile  away  her 
anxieties,  or  seemmg  amused  at  her 
own  situation. 

A  low  hush  from  the  priest  stop- 
ped her  remarks.  "Madame  » 
CJomtesse ! "  he  whispered,  and  Fanny 
saw  a  stately  Juno-like  fieure,  ex- 
orbitantly dressed,  and  with  a  jew- 
elled brow,  that  glittered  at  times  m 
the  light  of  the  many-coloured  lamus, 
slowly  moving  along  the  dark  wuK 
before  them.  The  ./fearwte  .looked 
with  respect  and  awe  on  the  ^" 
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fonn,  the  baagbty  brow  and  com- 
mandii^  mein,  and  with  a  sensation 
like  dx^id,  moved  closer  to  the  father. 

There  was  a  liffht,  quick  step  in 
the  grayel-walk ;  her  heart  beat  fast, 
^  knew  its  sound ;  it  came  on :  op- 
posite to  her,  screened  only  by  some 
dark  foliage,  Antoni  stood  —  stood  ? 
Ko,  he  did  not  stand ;  his  step  paused 
not;  that  of  the  countess  faltered 
not;  it  was  more  rapid;  her  hand 
was  passed  through  his  arm;  the 
other  j<Hned  it;  her  head  hung  over 
his  shoulder :  he  bent  his  down  to  it. 
Instinctively  the  priest  drew  Fanny 
doser  to  his  side. 

"  Ah !  girl ! "  he  murmured  in  her 
ear ;  ^  her  daughter  is  as  old  as  thou 
art" 

*"  Madame  la  Comtesse!**  Fanny 
whispered  in  surprise ;  *^  she  loves 
him  as  her  son.** 

**  Her  son !  **  the  priest  ejaculated ; 
and  his  tone  made  Fanny  start,  and 
the  blood  retreated  to  her  heart. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  guilty 
pair  sat  before  them  in  the  arbour — 
the  priest  and  the  fleuriate^  the 
coantess  and  Antoni,  were  vis'd'vu — 
hut,  ah!  had  the  latter  known! — 
Fanny  saw  those  eyes  lifted  to  an- 
other face ;  they  looked  not  as  they 
had  done  on  hers :  that  gaze  shocked, 
revolted  her;  and  she  heard  the  dig- 
nified countess  in  response  bend 
down  and  whisper,  '^Est-ce-que  tu 
m'aimes  ?  '*  and  she  heard  the  ardent, 
yet  mime,  reply. 

She  knew  not  that  it  was  untrue ; 
bat  true  or  false,  at  its  sound  her 
heart  grew  cold,  its  pulses  ceased, 
her  he^  dropped  down  like  a  broken 
Hly,  and  she  sank,  quite,  quite  sense- 
leas,  on  the  bench. 

Andre  Constant,  for  he  too  chanced 
to  be  there — why,  I  know  not — was 
better  able  than  the  trembling  father 
to  carry  her  out  of  the  illuminated 
gardens,  and  away  from  all  that  was 
in  them.  They  brought  her  home, 
and  good  Madame  Constant  put  her 
to  bed,  and  sat  some  time  beside  her, 
holding  her  hand«  and  weeping  and 
uttering  several  maledictions  against 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  men 
of  the  world,  and  blessing  Heaven 
that  her  Andr^  was  not  of  such. 
♦  *  ♦  * 

The  next  day  the  priest  entered  la 
pdite  chambre,  and  the  pale  fieuriste, 
with  a  pale  smile,  held  out  her  hand, 
mdMdd,— 


"  Congratulate  me,  my  lather ;  I 
am  cured — quite  cured." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  were  so ;  but 
the  father  took  the  hand  and  pressed 
it  between  his  in  silence,  and  did 
not  utter  his  conmtulations,  for  he 
seemed  to  know  that  in  the  delirium 
of  fever  the  sick  fancy  themselves 
well.  But  from  that  moment  Fanny 
never  again  hinted  at  that  **  sickness 
of  the  heart"  which  she  would  fain 
have  others  think  had  passed  away : 
her  lips  were  sealed,  her  anxieties, 
fears,  doubts;  her  deep,  scarcely 
known  love,  her  sense  of  cruel  de- 
ception; her  keen  disappointments; 
all  were  hidden  in  her  own  wounded 
breast.  This  is  a  common,  simple 
story.  Coleridge  has  best  rhymed  a 
trite  truth : — 

'*  To  meet,  to  know,  to  love,  and  then  to 
part. 

Is  the  sad  tale  of  many  a  human  heart.** 
•  ♦  •  • 

"  Mon  enfant,"  said  the  priest  one 
day  to  la  belle  Jleuriste,  as  he  entered 
the  little  chamber,  and  found  her 
there  alone,  in  silence,  while  the 
bright  evenine  sun  was  calling  forth 
the  young  of  the  hamlet  to  mirth  or 
enjoyment;  "mon  enfant,  it  were 
well  for  thee  now  to  return  for  a 
time  to  Paris;  St.  Pelaire  is  but  a 
sickly  atmosphere  for  thee;  and  I 
see  that  thy  work  goes  not  on  as  it 
was  wont ;  thou  no  ipnger  lovest  thy 
silent  haunts  and  walks ;  thou  must 
leave  our  hamlet,  Fanny." 

"Oh!  father!"  cried  the Jleurieie, 
after  a  moment's  silent  gaze  upon  his 
countenance ;  "  I  have  been  an  idle 
and,  perhaps,  an  erring  creature.  I 
have  need  of  Heaven's  pardon  and  of 
thine.  Name  my  penance ;  but,  oh ! 
send  me  not  to  die  in  Paris ! " 

"  To  die?  ma  beUe  enfant!  May 
Heaven  forbid  it!  So  young,  so 
sweet;  no,  Fanny;  but  to  live  at 
Paris  were  better  for  thee,  for  thy 
work,  for  thv  health  even." 

"Father!  with  a  pleasing  look, 
the  girl  rejoined,  "  let  me  die  at  St. 
Pelaire." 

"  Silly  child !  why  speak  of  dying  P  " 

"Because,  father,  life  hath  bttle 
joy ;  but  Heaven  hath  much." 

The  priest  rose  and  walked  about 
the  room.  He  came  and  sat  down 
beside  the  pretty  fleuriste :  an  un- 
finished rose  lay  upon  her  lap. 

"  Fanny,  when  the  spring  was 
putting  forth  its  buds  and  blossoms^ 
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ihoa  wert  ey«n  a§  its  own  child ;  tby.< 
step  was  light ;  thine  eyes  were  soft 
ana  bright ;  thy  Toice  was  sweet  and 
gay;  our  glades  and  groves  knew 
thee  as  their  own.  Some  few,  short 
months  since  the  spring-time  of  life 
was  thine.  Now,  the  season  of  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf  is  drawing  on ; 
and  it  is  even  so  with  thee  —  with 
thy  young  heart ;  but  too  soon,  too 
soon,  ma  beUe  enfant  I  Some  months 
may  wither  nature*s  bloom ;  but  the 
young  human  heart,  in  the  first 
spring  of  its  gladness,  and  its  tender 
bloom,  too  soon,  too  quick  I  Be 
wise,  my  daughter,  be  wise  ere  it  be 
too  late;  look  up  to  Heaven  —  to 
Him  who  healetn  the  broken  in 
heart" 

"  Father,  you  know  my  heart," 
said  Fanny,  as  if  she  felt  tlmt  he  had 
read  it. 

**  I  know  it  by  my  own,  my  child," 
he  replied.  "I  see  in  it  betrayed 
ccmfidenoe,  mortified  feeling,  wound- 
ed pride;  a  love  won,  and  then 
n^lected." 

"Oh,  lather!" 

"  Silent  suffering  I  see  there  —  an 
unlettered,  unforgotten  name  —  a 
tender,  anxious  concern  —  a  sorrow 
that  worketh  death." 

"Oh,  father!" 

"  A  hope  disappointed  upon  earth 
that  ought  to  turn  to  Heaven ;  af- 
fection crushed,  but  undying,  that 
should  be  sanctified  to  Goi" 

''Oh,  father!  and  all  this  thou 
seest,  judgest  by  thine  own  heart?" 

''  Yes ;  but  not  in  its  sequel.  Fanny, 
many  of  my  profession  would  advise 
thee  to  seek  the  refuge  of  a  cloister — '' 

"Ah!  how  often  have  I  thought 
of  it,"  the  ^eurigU  interrupted ;  "  but 
to  part  with  liberty,  witn  the  dear 
fields  and  trees,  and  all  nature !" 

"Ko,  my  daughter,  I  would  not 
have  thee  do  so.  But,  Fanny,  I 
speak  to  warn  thee ;  I  love  thee  as  my 
own,  I  confide  to  thee  what  no  other 
ear  has  ever  heard.  I  told  thee  I 
read  thy  heart  by  my  own.  Yes,  I 
have  felt,  have  suffered  like  thee : — 
these  robes  cover  a  heart  that  has 
throbbed  with  human  passion,  melted 
with  human  tenderness ;  been  stung 
by  human  coldness,  human  rejection ; 
it  was  only  then  it  turned  to  God." 

Fanny  ffazed  upon  him  with  won- 
der and  felt  to  love  him  more. 

"WUt  thou  listen  to  the  story, 
daughter?*' 


Ob,  how  gladly  she  listened  to  a 
tale  of  sympathy!  and  the  priest 
began,— 

"  In  my  younser  years  I  inhabited 
the  city  of  Toulouse ;  a  young  girl 
there,  of  the  dark  yet  bright  beauty 
of  the  Toulousiennes,  captivated  my 
affections.  1  loved  too  wildly,  too 
passionately. 

"  She  I  loved  so  blindly  sported 
with  the  deepest,  truest  love  of  a 
mortal  heart ;  her  own  was  insennble : 
a  beautiful  iceberg,  she  moved  un- 
changed around  me.  My  passion, 
perhaps,  wearied  her;  it  was  when 
It  had  gained  its  height,  its  delirium, 
that  she  announced  her  determinatioQ 
to  become  a  Sister  of  Charity ! 

"I  never  for  a  moment  credited 
her  truth  until  it  was  too  evident 
She  fulfilled  the  word  which  I  had 
deemed  but  the  threat  of  a  wayward 
girl.  To  my  own  surprise  I  became 
soon  more  satisfied  with  the  step  ihe 
had  taken  than  I  could  have  belieTed : 
it  was  easier  to  submit  to  this  than  it 
would  have  been  to  see  her  another's 
— to  know  her  love  was  won  by  man. 
She  had  vowed  herself  to  God;  and 
gradually  my  heart  changed,  and  I 
did  so  too :  I  repented,  I  trust  sin- 
cerely, of  my  wild  passidn;  the  errors 
of  my  heart  were  more  than  those  of 
my  life;  God  knew  them  alL  I 
humbled  mysdf  before  him,  prep*'^ 
for  the  duties  of  a  priest,  and  entered 
upon  them,  cheerea  and  happy  in  the 
belief  that  a  sympathy  the  world 
knew  not  of  would  now  exist— a 
pure  and  holy  sympathy— between 
the  beautiful  sister  of  charity  and  the 
consecrated  priest.  * 

"Fanny,  before  you  were  bora 
there  wa^^  fearful  scene  at  Toulouse : 
a  battle,  when  cause  for  battle  was 
no  more ;  when  the  crown  had  fallen 
from  the  head  of  the  world's  usunjer; 
for  Napoleon  had  abdicated  at  ton- 
tainebleau  when  the  battle  of  Todouse 
was  fought.  Many  English  officers 
have  their  tombstones  there,  Fwmy; 
many  were  brought  in  wounded  mto 
the  houses  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  sisters  of  chanty  were 
busy,  even  for  their  enemies. 

The  priest  stopped ;  his  whole  frame 
trembled;  he  went  on  in  a  lower, 
hoarser  tone, —  _    ,.1, 

"  Daughter,  there  was  an  Enghsn 
officer,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  a  wjno- 
some  young  man;  he  was  baaiy 
wounded,  a  eister  attended  mm-' 
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mliiigtered  to  him."  The  priest  ap- 
proaehed  doier  to  Fanny.  **  Ay,  I 
mutt  tell  thee  all — loved  him !  ** 

The  astoniahed^/SSncmto  started  and 
raised  her  eyes;  the  priest's  were 
changed ;  even  now  they  spoke  once 
more  of  human  feelings. 

**•  Yes,  she  lof>ed  him  !  she  who  had 
been  to  me,  to  others,  a  moving  ice- 
berg, fiiir  and  cold,  she  loved  the 
brimant  Englishman,  the  object  of 
her  cares.  Oh !  there  is  something 
K>  dangerous  in  pity  to  a  woman's 
soul.'*  Fanny  signed.  *^  To  save  or 
sorre  with  her  is  almost  love." 
"  Go  on,  dear  father." 
**  I  ought  not  to  fill  thine  ear  with 
such  a  tole,  my  child.  I  have  said 
she  loved  hini;  alas!  alas!  she  strove 
not  with  her  passion,  with  her  sin ; 
die  loved  him,  and  she  lost  herself 
for  him;  foi^ROt  herself  forgot  her 
God;— she  fled  with  the  English 
officer!" 

The  priest  was  silent,  hut  Fanny's 
look  of  speechless  wonder  and  interest 
led  him  on. 

"Ther  lived  together  in  Paris 
dnring  the  period  of  excitement  that 
immeoiately  followed  the  peace.  He 
•oon  deserted  her;  a  summons  to  re- 
join his  r^ment,  and  afterwards  the 
death  of  Us  noble  father,  were  the 
excuses  he  made  use  of.  He  left  her  a 
ram  of  money,  and  the  expectation — 
a  bitter  one — of  becoming  a  mother. 
"It  was  then  that  the  vi^r  arose 
in  her  soul:  in  desertion — in  aban- 
donment—remorse— a  broken  vow — 
an  offended  Grod — religion  shamed  by 
her;  how  terrible  was  that  vipers 
sting! 

*' Despair  is  still  more  ruinous  to 
tiie  soul  than  presumptio»^.  When 
tiioicwho  have  once  been  devoted  to 
religion  cast  off  its  restraints  and 
leave  its  paths,  they  become  more 
desperately  ungodly.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart  she  gave  up  all  faith 
and  hope,  cast  off  her  (xod,  and  thought 
God  had  cast  her  off:  deemed  herself 
too  vile  to  enter  a  church,  and  never 
unloaded  her  sorely  burdened  soul 
to  a  confessor.  Yet,  for  she  could 
iKft  be  an  unbeliever,  she  sought  for 
her  guilt  some  keen  self-inflicted 
penance,  and  took  a  strange  and  cruel 
vow — never  to  know  her  own  off- 
ering as  such,  never  to  hear  the 
wune  of  mother,  never  to  smile  a 
mother's  smile,  neyer  to  receive  a 


*«  Ah  I  father,  it  is  Hortense ! "  cried 
Fanny. 

"  1  es,  my  daughter,  it  is  Hortense ; 
it  was  thy  mother,  my  first,  my  only 
loved  one;  it  was  in  this  house  I 
found  her  again." 

*  •  •  * 

"  And  Hortense  was  my  mother ! " 
said  iheflevrute^  after  a  long  silence, 
during  which  the  tears  had  dropped 
down  like  rain  upon  the  bright  un- 
finished rose  that  lay  on  her  knee, 
and  the  priest  had  leaned  back  with 
his  handkerchief  over  his  features. 

"And  Hortense  was  my  mother, 
and  I  never  knew  it,  and  longed  to 
know  a  mother.  But,  thank  Grod, 
my  mother  is  dead ! " 

The  priest  uncovered  his  fface,  and 
demanded  her  meaning. 

"  I  mean  that  she  u  before  me  in 
heaven ;  I  have  a  mother  there. 
Oh,  thank  Grod,  my  mother  is  dead !" 
And  the  gentle  fiewrute  clasped  her 
hands  on  her  bosom,  and,  with  gush- 
ing tears,  looked  u p.  Her  lips  moved 
without  a  sound,  but  the  priest 
thought  a  supplication  ascended 
thither  for  a  speedy  reunion. 

"  Fanny,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  solemnity, "  beware  of  passion — 
beware  of  too  much  love!  Thou 
knowest  now  thy  history,  thou  hast 
heard  and  seen  the  results  of  both — 
the  deadly  fhiits  that  earthly  love 
can  yield  to  those  who  forget  in  it 
the  fear  and  love  of  Heaven — ^forget 
the  love  of  Hiifa  who  died  for 
sin." 

The  Jleurtste  rose,  and  went  over 
to  the  priest,  and  knelt  down  before 
him,  her  face,  in  childlike  humility, 
bowed  down  over  his  knees. 

**  Father,  doubly  my  father,  for 
thou  hast  loved  my  mother,  pity  me 
— strengthen  me — fit  me  for  heaven ! 
Pray  for  me,  'a  weak  and  erring 
creature — pray  for  all  sinners,  fti- 
ther!" 

^  For  one  who  has  sinned  more 
deeply  i^nst  Heaven  than  thou 
hast!"  said  the  father,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  interpreting  her  re- 
quest ;  "  though  we  all  too  willingly 
leave  its  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
peace."  And  tears,  such  as  have 
not,  perhaps,  fallen  often  fVom  a 
confessor's  eyes,  fell  fast  and  heavy 
on  the  young  head  beneath  them. 

Thus  in  solemn,  yet  soothing  con- 
verse, did  these  two,  la  belle  fleurute 
and  the  old  graye  priest,  spend  a 
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hallowed  hour,  on  which  we  shall 

not  intrude. 

*  •  *  « 

The  autumn  and  the  winter  came, 
for  all  seasons  run  their  course,  and 
Fanny  was  changed ;  the  pretty, 
pensive,  yet  playful  chUd,  was  plav- 
ml  and  childlike  no  longer.  She 
was  a  woman  in  heart,  her  sweet 
face  was  saintly  in  its  calmness ;  and 
as  the  evening  sun  fell  through  the 
stained  window  of  the  ancient  church 
on  that  upturned  countenance,  while 
she  knelt  in  prayer,  the  old  women 
and  children  who  entered  there — ^the 
one  to  drop  a  passing  prayer,  the 
other  to  play — hent  tneu:  heads  as 
they  passed  her  by,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  unage  of  the  Virgin  Mother. 

Fanny's  soul  was  purified,  her 
heart  was  weaned  from  earth,  and 
holiness  set  its  seal  on  her  young, 
calm  brow.  Yet  still,  while  one 
name  never  passed  her  lip,  deep 
within  her  silent  heart  dwelt  ever 
and  ever  one  uneffaced  image;  but 
it  dwelt  in  purity  there,  for  it 
dwelt  in  prayer.  "  Think  of  him, 
my  child,  m  prayer,"  said  the 
priest,  during  the  discourse  we  have 
told  of;  **  such  thoughts  will  do 
thy  heart  no  harm.**  And  never 
did  a  petition  for  her  own  soul 
ascend  on  high,  when  the  peace  and 
salvation  of  his  did  not  silently  blend 

with  the  aspiration. 

«  *  «  * 

And  spring,  sweet  spring  came  on 
once  more,  for  Kature  springs  again, 
though  human  hearts  will  spring  no 
more ;  and  the  bosquet  was  gay,  and 
the  fountain  calm,  birds  sang  and 
flowers  blossomed,  and  la  belle fleurUte 
was  not  there,  —  not  there,  twining 
her  wild  flowers,  and  singing  her 
low  song,  and  gazing  down  into  the 
clear  basin  with  her  contented  '^  Oui, 
comme  9a ! " 

Where  was  she  ?  Alas !  the  rays 
of  the  bright  sun  were  sickening  her 
unspringing  heart;  the  pale  snow- 
drop suited  her  better  than  the  open- 
ing rose.  Languidly  the  fleuriste 
drew  her  weary  mnbs  to  the  window 
and  saw  her  lilac-tree  coming  forth, 
and  looked  with  less  sadn^es  on  her 
dark,  unchanging  cypress. 

"Once  more^  just  once  more," 
Fanny  murmured  to  herself, — "to 
sit  there  just  once  more  I  It  can  do 
me  no  harm  now,  for  the  last  time, 
wid  I  have  kept  my  promise  well." 


She  drew  a  shawl  around  her,  a&d 
feebly  descended  the  stairs,  and  passed 
through  the  little  garden.  Her 
trembling  limbs  almost  fiuled.  She 
looked  up,  and  met  the  anxious, 
timid,  devout  r^rds  of  poor  Andre 
Constant.  Her  heart  smote  her ;  die 
owed  him  surely  something.  Ah, 
was  not  his  a  nurer,  truer,  deeper 
love  ? — for  that  ne  loved  her  with  all 
his  honest  soul  the  gentle  ^/Zeurute 
was  well  aware. 

"  Andr^,"  said  Fanny, "  I  am  very 
weak  now ;  are  you  engaged  f" 

"Engaged!  Ah,  if  nutdemoiseUe 
would  permit  his  services!" 

"  Will  you  lend  me  yoor  arm, 
Andre?" 

And  Andrews  heart  beat  too  loudly 
to  let  him  say  one  word  when  Fann? 
put  her  slight  arm  through  his,  and, 
tenderly  supported  by  his  anxious 
care,  walked  over  the  narrow  meadow 
her  lighter  footsteps  had  often  trod. 
He  could  not  ask  where  she  would 
go.  They  entered  the  hovpul, 
walked  up  to  the  hollow  beech,  and 
Fanny  sat  down  on  its  mossy  roots. 

One  little  effort  for  a  voice,  and 
then  she  said, — 

"  Leave  me  here,  good  Andre." 

Andr^  had  sto(^,  casqueUe  in 
hand,  gazing  upon  her.  He  could 
do  so  then.    He  only  replied,— 

"  Can  mademoiselle  return  alone?" 

A  wave  of  the  hand  dismissed  him. 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  hit- 
temess,  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with  its  joy."  We  leave  Fanny  alone 
with  hers. 

"  The  gale  breathes  light  and  fans  ber 

bosom  fnir. 
Showering  the  dewy  rose-leares  o'er  ber 

hair; 
But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  rerifing 

power 
In  balmy  dew,  soft  breeze,  or  fragrtnt 

flower. 
To  wake  once  more  that  calm,  serene  de- 
light. .    , 
The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passions 

breath  could  blight ; 
The  smiUng  stillness  of  life's  morning 

hour. 
Ere  yet  the  day-star  burns  in  all  its 

power." 

It  was  late  hefore  the  JUmstelf 
the  bosquet.  With;  a  faint  and  fil- 
ing step  she  entered  la  petite  chambre^ 
which  kind  Madame  Constant  was 
arranging  in  her  absence.  A  bunw 
of  fresh  violets,  with  th^t  pale,  sweet 
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Hower  of  sprint,  the  primrose,  was 
in  her  band.  Her  ikoe  was  calm  and 
Toy  sweet ;  its  peace  seemed  that  of 
Heaven ;  bat  her  smfle  was  wan. 

"I  am  faint!**  said  Fanny,  in  a 
low  Toice,  as  she  dropped  her  shawl. 
**  Madame,  a  glass  of  water!** 

Dame  Constant  went  downstairs 
to  get  it,  and  when  she  returned,  the 
fui  fUuriUe  was  stretched  on  the 
concfi ;  the  hand  that  held  the  violets 
was  drawn  forward,  as  if  she  had 
tried  to  raise  herself  with  their  sweet- 
ness, the  other  hung  down  over  the 
side  of  the  couch,  but  la  heUefleurUte 
would  revive  no  more.    The  dame 

Kt  the  water  to  her  lips,  the  breath 
d  parted  from  them  for  ever  with- 
oat  a  pang.  Fanny  had  pa^ed  away 
from  the  earth;  the  fragile  flower 
was  ffone  ere  it  had  seemea  to  wither 
andfiide. 

*'  And  thoa  art  fled ! 
TIkhi  canst  no  longer  know  or  love  the 


Of  this  plumtasnaal  scene,  who  have  to 

thee 
B«flQ  pnreat  miDiaters,  who  are,  alas  I 
Mow  thoa  art  not.     Upon  those  pallid 

Kpe, 
So  sweet  even  in  their  silence,  on  those 


That  iaiage  aleepa  in  death;  upon  that 

ibrm, 
Yet  lafe  fnm.  the  worm's  outrage,  let  no 

tear 
Be  thed,  not  even  in  thought" 

And  before  that  form  was  changed 
ordisarraxiged,  came  Andre  Constant, 
and  knelt  beside  it  without  a  vntness, 
in  reverence,  and  with  a  heart  burst- 
ing with  love  and  grief. 

Anotheryear I  it  passed  away  with 
its  joy  to  some,  its  sorrows  to  others. 
The  hamlet  of  St.  Felaire  had  its 
own  in  its  own  kind.  La  beUe  fleuriste 
was  away  from  both ;  she  was  thought 
of  still  at  times  as  some  sacred  thmg 
that  had  appeared,  —  calm,  bright. 
Mid  clear, — and  vanished  away  Tike 
the  early  dew  and  morning  mist  — 
like  the  moon's  bright  glory  on  the 
wave ;  for  another  spring  came  round, 
uul  other  fingers  were  weaving  other 
flowers  for  the  gay  and  fair.  The 
6oi(^  was  solitaiy. 

The  priest  sat  within  his  small 
duelling  that  adjoined  the  old  parish 
church.  He  had  wept  with  a  father's 
tenderness,  and  grieved  with  a  Christ- 
Ws  chastened  ^prief.  It  was  the 
evening  hour ;  bis  door  opened,  and 
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a  tall,  thm  stranger,  with  brilliant 
eyes  and  hollow  cbeeks,  stood  before 
him,  and  abruptly  said, — 

"Fanny  the flmriste^  you  know 
her,  where  is  she?" 

The  good  man  looked  one  moment 
in  the  speaker's  face,  and  answered, — 

"She  is  in  the  grave  I" 

"  The  truth  —  the  truth  I**  cried 
the  stranger;  «  the  truth,  priest!  — 
tell  me  not  she  is  dead  —  she,  the 
young— the  lovely —good ! " 

"  She  is  dead  I"  said  the  priest. 
"  Heaven  takes  such  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world — saves  such  from 
love  like  thine.  She  gave  thee  in 
error  the  heart  that  was  fitter  for 
heaven,  but  God  pardoned  the  error ; 
and  we  trust  her  death,  through  the 
merits  of  the  Redeemer,  made  atone- 
ment for  it.  Begone,  and  repent 
thou  also  I     She  prayed  for  thee ! " 

Antoni  listenea  no  longer,  spoke 
no  more;  he  turned  and  rushed 
away. 

Ijie  world  had  ceased  to  •*  love  its 
own ;**  it  had  wearied,  and  left  him ; 
the  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a 
moment;  health  failed,  friends — the 
name  is  desecrated  —  forsook  him; 
false  women  betrayed  him.  His 
lonely  heart  turned  to  the  gentle 
fleuriste^ih.^  simple,  trustful,  tender 
Fanny;  he  souent  her  among  the 
vrild  flowers  of  the  bosquet^  but  he 
found  her  not.  He  sought  her  at  the 
cottage,  he  feared  not  now  to  seek 
her,  and  he  was  told  she  died ;  he 
knew  before  he  sought  the  priest 
that  her  heart  had  pined  and  sickened 
in  doubt,  and  distress,  and  disap- 
pointment; and  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  had  driven  him  frantically  to 
hear  its  corroboration  Arom  her  friend 
and  guardian. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door  of  the 
quiet  preshyihe.  The  tall,  wasted 
form,  that  had  appeared  there  some 
hours  before,  entered  it  again,  but 
fearful  was  the  havoc  these  few  hours 
had  wrought. 

Antoni*s  face  v^as  pale  and  damp, 
for  he  had  spent  them  in  the  cold 
dew  of  the  spring  evening,  stretched 
on  the  mossy  greensward  at  the  foot 
of  the  hollow  beech.  What  thoughts 
passed  within  his  soul  it  is  not  ours 
to  tell;  they  were  not  unsalutaiy. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  benent 
by  the  lesson  that  bosquet  preached 
— too  late  to  learn  that  it  is  unsafe 
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to  trifle  with  the  holiest  affectioiis 
mud  feelings  of  a  woman's  heart. 

Yet  were  his  meditations  not  un- 
salutary ;  and  when  he  stood  hefbre 
the  priest  that  loflv  brow  was  hum- 
bled, and  a  word  that  had  not  passed 
his  lips  for  years  was  uttered, — 

^  Father,  I  have  sinned ;  but  I  am 

not  so  guilty  as  you  deem  me.    I 

>  never  knew,  never  thought  she  loved 

me.    She  was  my  only  real  love— 

my  only  pure  one ! " 

The  pnest  again  looked  upon  him, 
extendi  his  arms,  and  cried, — 

"  My  son,  Heaven  pity  thee  I  — 
Jesu,  have  mercy  upon  thee  I " 

Antoni  sunk  on  his  neck — at  his 
feet ;  and  the  man  of  worldly  plea- 
sure wept  like  a  softened  cbild. 
"  Then  was  there  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  a  sinner 

that  repented." 

*  *  *  « 

Some  more  months  and  autumn 
was  come,  for  our  tale  is  marked  by 
the  seasons  and  their  change.    Fanny 


loyed  the  sprinj;,  and  fh«  /lemik 
died  in  the  sming  and  the  ipting* 
time  of  life.  Now  autumn  was  come, 
and  suitably,  for  the  priest's  feet  twd 
over  the  brown  leaves  that  fell  nu- 
tling  from  the  trees  of  the  once 
pleasant  bosquet^  as  be  passed  hastily 
through  it  on  a  misaon  to  the  house 
of  death. 

At  the  farm-house  in  the  vicinitT 
of  St.  Pelaire,  a  dying  man  retjuird 
his  presence.  They  nad  spoien  to 
him  of  hope,  but  his  hand  pointed 
upward,  and  he  only  said,  "She 
prayed ! "  They  nameii  a  priest,  he 
murmured,  "  St.  Pelaire  1 " 

And  the  priest  came,  but  it  was 
late;  the  parting  spirit  lingered  i 
little  on  the  threshold,  as  the  good 
man  bent  over  the  dying,  and  Antoiu 
rallied  the  last  powers  of  life  to  saj, 

"  Father,  bury  me  af  St  Pdiire; 
let  my  heart  rest  near  to  hers  I, 

And,  with  a  tear,  the  old  man 
answered, — 

"Yes!"  SvJSA- 


ARDMORE. 


Even  the  most  heedfVd  and  expe- 
rienced reaper  can  scarcely  avoid 
sometimes  dropping  a  few  ears,  to 
be  "fathered  up  by  the  humble 
gleaner  who  follows  in  the  rear  of 
the  sickle.  Thus,  however  skilfully 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  may  have  reaped  the 
field  that  Ireland  offered  to  her  hand, 
she  has,  nevertheless,  left  here  and 
there  some  gleanings  to  be  gathered 
by  respectful  and  admiring  followers. 
There  is  a  village  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  county  of  Waterford,  which 
has  been  passed  over  in  Ireland  with 
a  much  slighter  notice  than  its  fre- 
quenters and  inhabitants  think  due 
to  its  romantic  scenery  and  its  anti- 
quarian claims,  and  which  they  have 
taken  somewhat  in  dudgeon :  — 

"  Manet  alt%  mente  repdstum 

Judicium spreteque  injuria 

lonnflB*" 

The  village  to  which  I  allude  is 
Ardmore,  distant  about  thirty-eight 
miles  from  Waterford,  and  five  or 
six  from  Youghal  (in  the  county  of 
Cork),  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Blackwater,  once  more  euphoniddly 
called  the  Ayonmore. 


Kow,  gentle  reader,  8iipp»e  TJJ 
accompany  me  to  ArdBwre*  ands^ 
with  me  there  one  fine  autnmlial  day. 
I  wUl  endeavour,  to  the  h«t  ?f  ig 
humble  abilities,  to  be  yo^  foW 


cicerone.  Do  you  agree  ?  ^^"^ 
on  Fortunatus*s  wi8hmg-(W,a^j^ 
we  are,  on  a  height  above  *e^^^' 
which,  you  see,  bas  sevcnd  resp^' 
able  houses,  rows  of  ^^*^^ 
cottages,  a  neat  new  chnrdi»  i  W- 
man  Catholic  chapel,  and  ^J^ 
partly  on  the  level  gnmtid  extCDa- 
ing  to  the  sea,  and  partly  joanrnj 
up  a  hill,  and  partiy  along  the  edges 
oftheclififs.  .^^ 

The  view  from  this  hefeht  »^ 
pleasing.  Landward  the  gronBdmw 
all  round,  and  there  are  caW/J^ 
fields,  and  scattered  cottages,  and  im 
in  the  distance;  and  below  tt^ 
village,  and  its  church  ^"^^^T^SK 
pinnacles,  and  its  cross-cresW^J 
man  Catholic  chapel;  and  h^ 
there  is  the  fine  hasin-like  hayj^jj^ 
its  two  projecting  heads ;  aw 
rocks  at  both  extremities,  «2  ^ 
long,  smooth  expanse  ^I^^^a^ 
the  coast-guard  station  tmhWJ^ 
staff,  and  a  grey  tuboa  tM  ^i 
edge  of  the  cliffli  over  the  •*• 
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But  I  perodye  70a  are  attracted 
by  a  tally  dark,  pillar-like  object  near 
jDQ— that  is  the  famous  old  round 
tower  of  Ardmore ;  we  will  go  and 
examine  it  the  first  thii^.  Get  over 
the  steep  stone  stile  into  the  old 
chorchvard ;  and  here,  in  the  midst 
of  mouldering  graves  and  rude  grey 
^nes,  rises  tne  most  perfect  round 
tower  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  yery  gem 
of  antiquit;^.  Look  at  it !  tall,  dark, 
and  majestic,  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

Thb  tower,  whose  age  no  man  can 
tell,  is  between  ninety  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  about  forty-five 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
tapefB,  but  not  perfectly,  to  the  top, 
which  you  see  is  finished  by  a  conical 
stone  eap^  now  distorted  by  lightning, 
which  struck  it  many  years  ago.  It 
k  set  on  a  foundation  of  regularly 
placed  and  shapely  hewn  stones,  pro- 
jecting from  under  the  building ;  and 
erery  stone  in  the  tower  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  and  the  regularity 
and  strength  of  the  architecture  is 
striking. 

Hie  doorway,  which,  perhaps,  you 
might  mistake  for  a  round -arcned 
window,  faces  eastward,  and  is  about 
sixteen  feet*  from  the  ground,  in  a 
Tcrv  deep  recess.  Look  up,  and  jou 
will  perceive  that  the  tower  is  divided 
into  four  unequal  stories,  by  four 
pnyecting  stone  belts,  which  are,  I 
oeheve,  peculiar  to  Oiis  tower.  In 
every  stoiy,  except  the  lowest,  you 
perceive  a  small  square  window,  or 
rather  air-hole,  each  looking  to  a 
different  point;  and  at  the  top  are 
four  narrow-pointed  windows,  ucing 
the  cardinal  points. 

Inside  it  was,  till  lately,  quite  hol- 
low from  top  to  bottom ;  and,  stand- 
m^  within  and  looking  upwards,  you 
might  have  fkncied  it  a  gigantic  piece 
of  ordnance  placed  erects  such  a  one 
as  Milton  describes  with  the  evil 
angels  in  their  reyolt.  Now  it  is 
floored  with  five  lofls  at  unequal 
heights,  and  you  ascend  by  ladders 
from  loft  to  loft  till  you  gain  the  top. 
Bat  you  must  first  send  for  a  ladder 
to  mount  up  to  the  entrance,  and 
also  for  the  keeper  of  the  key,  for 
that  strong  modem  door  is  always 
locked,     xou  do  not  like  the  fatigue 


oftheascent?  Then  I  must  tiy  to  tell 
you  what  you  would  have  seen  inside. 

On  arriving  within  the  deep  door- 
way, the  visitor*s  attention  is  cadled 
to  four  large  hewn  stones  cut  to  re- 
ceive bars;  two  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance,  one  above  another.  This 
was  the  ancient  mode  of  closing  the 
door,  which  never  appears  to  have 
been  hung  on  hinges  or  otherwise,, 
but  to  have  been  kept  in  its  place  by 
two  bars. 

The  walls  of  the  tower  are  with- 
out plaster;  and  all  up  to  the  top 
there  are,  at  intervals,  projecting 
hewn  stones  placed  in  a  spiral  order, 
so  as  evidently  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  supporters  of  a  winding  stair- 
case, or  some  similar  mode  of  ascent. 
Some  of  these  stones  are  sculptured, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  represent 
the  heads  of  some  strange  kind  of 
animal :  inscription  there  is  none. 
The  top,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  is 
beginning  to  give  way,  and  some  of  ^^ 
the  masonry  is  loosened. 

Glance  up  again  along  the  exterior. 
Here  is  no  parasitic  verdure  to  take 
from  the  dark  solemn  air  of  this 
mysterious  building;  a  few  sprays 
of  ivy  far  above,  a  few  lichens,  and 
seared-looking  tufts  of  weeds — that  is 
all.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  object — 
so  tall,  so  stately,  so  symmetrical! 
you  gaze  upon  it  with  a  mingting 
of  pleasure,  admiration,  «nd  awe; 
and  your  eye  travels  slowly  up  its 
pillar -like  form,  and  rests  on  its 
capped  summit ;  and  you  think  those 
"  chartered  libertines,**  the  noisy 
daws,  that  fly  so  flippantly  in  and 
out  of  its  upper  windows,  shew  a 
strange  want  of  respect  to  that  im- 
posing edifice. 

Sit  down  upon  this  old  grave- 
stone ;  and,  while  you  gaze  your  fill, 
we  will  chat  about  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland. 

They  are  the  cntx  of  antiquarians. 
Endless  have  been  the  guesses  made^ 
without  any  certain  daU,  as  to  their 
use  and  origin.  Prizes  have  been 
offered  for  essays  on  the  sul\ject; 
libraries  have  been  ransacked,  tradi- 
tions collected,  but  nothing  of  autho- 
rity has  yet  been  put  forward  to 
decide  upon  them.    There  are  no 


*  The  doorways  of  the  round  towers  are  all,  with  three  exceptions  onIy»  at  some 
distaDce  from  the  groand,  —  liz,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  feet,  llie  ezcep- 
tioos,  with  doorways  level  with  the  ground,  are  Agbaviller,  Cionmacnoise,  and 
Scattsfy*    There  was  a  fourth,  Down  Patrick,  but  this  tower  is  ao  loDgsr  in  ezistaDce  • 
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records  of  tbe  time  or  purpose  of 
their  erection,  but  they  are  itwiden- 
taUy  mentioned  in  old  Irish  annals. 
The  earliest  writer  otd  of  Ireland  who 
mentions  them  is  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis  (1185);  he  sp^s  of  them  as 
eodesiastical  towers  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  the  country,  but  throws  no  light 
upon  their  history. 

There  are  now  eighty-two*  round 
towers  extant  in  Ireland  in  various 
stages  of  preservation  and  decay,  and 
the  sites  of  some  which  are  wholly 
gone  are  still  known,  but  the  num- 
bers formerly  must  have  been  very 
great  The  annals  of  Ulster  record 
a  terrible  earthquake,  a.d.  448,  by 
which  fifty -nine  towers  were  de- 
stroyed or  injured. 

Why  and  when  were  the  round 
towers  erected  ?  Not  by  the  heathen 
Danes,  for  these  have  left  nothing 
similar  in  Denmark,  England,  or 
^TK  Other  countries  which  they  invaded; 
^^  and  the  recognised  Danish  towers  in 
Ireland  are  low  f  and  broad,  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  pillar  towers :  be- 
sides, the  principal  Danish  stations  in 
Ireland  are  without  the  round  tower. 

The  situation  of  these  buildings  is 
generally  too  low  for  beacons  or  look- 
out towers,  and  they  are  much  too 
narrow  and  confined  for  prisons  or 
fortifications.  They  could  not  have 
been  designed  for  belfries,  for  they 
are  too  narrow  for  the  swing  of  a 
bell,  and  the  form  of  the  earliest 
belfries  was  square ;  besides,  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  evidence  tends  to  prove 
that  they  existed  before  cast-metal 
bells.  At  Lusk  the  old  square  belfry 
is  incorporated,  in  building,  with  the 
round  tower, — a  proof  that  the  latter 
was  not  originally  meant  for  a  belfry. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  the  erection  of 
the  round  towers  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  acta  sanctorum,  or  acts 
of  the  pious  men  of  this  country,  is 
a  convmcing  argument  that  they 
could  not  have  been  built  for  any  of 
the  Christian  purposes  assi^ed  to 
them  by  some  conjectures,  either  as 
belfries,  anchorite  towers,  or  peniten- 
tial towers. 


One  theorist  has  assured  us  that 
the  round  towers  were  built  for  cap- 
boards  !  What,  that  grand-looking, 
dominating  tower  a  cupboard  ?  JRi- 
sum  tmeatU  andd  !  Yea,  a  cupboard 
to  keep  the  idols,  sacred  vessels,  &c. 
laid  upon  the  proiecting  stones  inside. 
Very  narrow  shelves,  truly;  and 
very  difiicult  to  reach. 

I  am  m3rself  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve these  puzzling  edifices  to  have 
been  fire-towers,  built  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sacred  fire  bv  a  very 
ancient  race  of  inhabitants,  wno  came 
originally  from  the  £ast.{  That 
there  to^efire-worshippers  in  Ireland, 
is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  need  dis- 
cussion. The  sacred  fire  was,  I  con- 
jecture, preserved  on  an  altar  in  the 
lower  piurt  of  the  building ;  the  ele- 
vation of  the  doorway  protected  it 
from  the  vu^ar  and  imclean,  and 
the  four  top  wmdows  served  for  as- 
tronomical observations. 

These  round  towers  are  generally 
called  in  Irish  by  names  compounded 
of  agh,  Ce.  fire;  such  as  turagkan, 
ue.  fire-tower ;  and  dU  cagh,  oSi  or 
temple  of  fire.  Now  agh  (as  it  is 
pronounced),  but  more  properly 
written  aoah^  is  a  very  old  word  for 
fire ;  older  than  the  term  now  com- 
moidy  used  in  its  stead,  viz.  teimne ; 
yet  this  latter  word  was  in  use  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  poems  of  that  age.  Some  of 
the  places  where  these  towers  stand 
have  the  word  agh  (fire)  compounded 
in  their  etymology,  as  Aghaaoe,  Ag- 
haviller,  Fertagh,  &c 

The  round  towers  are  finished  with 
a  conical  stone  cap,  exactly  resembling 
the  barrad  cap  of  the  heaven  priests, 
which  was  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred. 
The  annals  of  Ulster  record  that  in 
A.D.  995,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  destroyed  at  Armagh  §  tbe 
tower  ciuled  the  Fiad  nem  Mih  (the 
celestial  witness,  or  the  witness  of 
the  celestial  fire).  Now  when  you 
look  up  to  this  tall,  slender,  tapering 
tower,  does  it  not  strike  you  as  built 
in  imitation  of  a  narrow,  tongue-like, 
aspiring  blaze  of  fire?     Tiit  four 


•  Ledwick*!  list  is  incomplete.  t  «.  g.  Reginald's  Tower  in  Wtterford. 

%  Han  way  mentions  four  Guebre  fire-towers  in  the  province  of  Maganderan, 
Persia,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  description  ns  tbe  Irish  round  lowers,  being 
round,  1«0  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  most  durably  built. 
«^  I  ^^^  »?  derived,  according  to  some,  from  Ard  macba.  the  high  field ;  sc 
?rJh.Tf.il^^**"^'  ^!T  Macha,  the  wife  and  queen  of  Nervy,  one  of  whose  fiunflj 
lighted  tbt  first  sacred  fire  in  Ireland  soms  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
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Btone  belts  on  the  edifice  seem  alln- 
■ve  to  the  four  elements.  Had  Uiis 
tower  been  built  in  Christian  times, 
the  nmnber  of  the  belts  would  as- 
suredly have  been  either  three  or 
seyen,  those  numbers  held  so  sacred 
in  the  early  a^  of  Christianity. 

General  ViUlancy  aflteied  to  have 
found  in  some  of  the  round  towers 
ashes  of  burnt  wood,  apparently  the 
relics  of  the  sacred  fires.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  relates  that  in  his  time 
the  fishermen  of  Lough  Neagh  pro- 
fessed to  see  beneath  the  waters  the 
round  towers*  submersed  by  the 
inundation  that  formed  me  lake,  and 
which  occurred  between  a.d.  60  and 
Aj>.  70.  What  an  idea  does  this  give 
us  of  the  antiquity  of  the  round 
towers! 

An  old  Christian  church  is  almost 
always  found  beside  the  round  towers.t 
It  was  eood  policy  in  the  missionaries 
to  build  their  churches  conti^ous  to 
a  spot  held  sacred  by  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  both  from  the  faci- 
lities it  afforded  the  pious  men  of 
addressing  numbers  assembled  for 
idolatrous  worship,  and  of  trans- 
ferring their  reverence  from  the 
heathen  temple  to  the  Christian 
church.  After  the  conversion  of  the 
people  it  was  equally  good  policy  to 
add  Christian  emblems  to  the  towers 
(that  of  Ardmore  was  surmounted 
hv  a  cross,  which  was,  some  years  ago, 
ii(tf  down  by  an  amateur  marksman), 
tod  sometimes  to  put  them  to  Christ- 
ian purposes;  for  instance,  a  jyro 
tempore  belfry  (the  towers  which 
bave  been  thus  appropriated  are  called 
by  the  country  people  in  Irish,  clock 
tfack,  ue,  the  house  of  the  bell),  and 
occasionally  an  anchorite  abode.  The 
tower  on  Iniscaltra  or  Holy  Island, 
was  thus  used  by  Cosgrath,  a  recluse, 
hi  the  tenth  century,  and  is  hence 
called  in  Irish  Turashan  Anchoire, 
Y>.  the  fire-tower  of  the  anchorite. 

In  the  summer  of  1 84 1  an  excavation 
made  in  the  lower  part  of  Ardmore 


tower  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
human  skeleton  (without  the  scull), 
and  part  of  another,  buried  some 
feet  below  the  Surface  under  a  bed 
of  mortar,  over  which  were  four 
layers  of  laree  stones  fitted  together, 
and,  above  all,  another  bed  of  mortar. 
Nothing  whatever  was  found  with 
the  bones,  and  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain at  what  period  the  interment 
took  place ;  but  it  confirms  the  con- 
jecture of  those  who  conclude  that 
the  round  towers  were  sometimes 
used  (besides  as  temples  of  fire-wor- 
ship) as  places  of  sepulture  for  some 
very  venerated  priest  of  the  Pagan 
rites.  A  funeral  urn  was  found  in 
the  tower  at  Timahoe ;  and  the  ety- 
mology of  Fertagh,  where  there  is  a 
round  tower,  is  the  grave  of  fire,  or 
the  sepulchral  fire-tower.  Thus  the 
towers  built  originally  for  religious 
rites  were  used  incidentally  as  burial- 
places  for  the  renowned  of  their  day : 
similar  is  the  original  purpose  and 
incidental  use  of  Westmmster  Abbey 
or  St.  Paul's,  t 

But  you  are  tired  of  this  bald  an- 
tiquarian chat;  you  are  looking  at 
the  ruined  churdi  behind  us.  let, 
before  we  go  to  inspect  it,  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  small  stone 
building,  like  a  little  slated  house, 
that  stands  a  few  yards  eastward  of 
the  tower.  I^t  us  scramble  to  it 
through  these  broken  gravestones, 
for  it  is  worth  a  visit.  That  shed 
covers  the  tomb  of  St.  Declan.  Who 
was  St.  Declan,  say  you?  No  fa- 
bulous or  doubtful  saint,  but  a  real 
man,  a  pious  Christian  missionary, 
and  first  bishop  of  Ardmore.  Yes, 
this  obscure  little  place  was  once  an 
episcopal  see.  Authors  differ  a  few 
years  as  to  the  date  of  St.  Declan*s 
mission ;  but  it  is  f^nendly  given  as 
A.D.  402,  about  thirty  years  before 
the  mission  of  St.  Patrick. 

St.  Dedan  was  the  son  of  £rc, 
chief  of  a  noble  family  of  the  Desii,§ 
or,  more   properly,  and  Hibemick^ 


*  "  On  Loagh  Neagb*8  banks  when  the  fiiherman  strays. 
As  the  clear  cool  eve's  declining. 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
lu  the  wsTe  beneath  him  shiniog.— Moors. 

t  How  is  it  that  the  ancient  tower  is  often  in  belter  preservation  than  the  more 
recent  church?  From  superiority  of  materials  and  workmanship,  as  Greek  and  Ro- 
Bian  temples  sonrive  modern  edifices. 

X  Human  remains  have  also  been  foand  in  the  round  towers  of  Roscrea,  Drambo, 
^■ghera,  and  Ram  Island. 

\  The  Desii  originally  came  from  Meath,  where  they  possessed  a  large  tract 
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Desibh,  pronounced  DesiL  The 
parents  of  Declan  were  Pa^ns.  At 
we  time  of  their  son's  birth,  they 
were  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
relative  named  Dobran.  St.  Col- 
man,  then  a  Christian  missionary 
among  the  Pagans  of  South  Mun- 
ster,  went  to  Dobran*s  dwelling 
to  preach  to  the  noble  Desii,  and 
assured  them,  in  a  tone  of  prophecy, 
that  the  new-bom  infknt  would  live 
to  be  a  holy  and  eminent  man.  The 
parents  becoming  believers  gave  him 
their  child  to  baptize;  and  Dobran 
requested  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
up  the  young  Declan  to  the  age  of 
seven  years,  at  which  period  the  boy 
was  given  in  charge  to  a  celebrated 
Christian  teacher  named  Dymma. 
As  Declan  grew  up,  his  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety  became  so 
great,  that  numbers  of  disciples  flocked 
to  him  for  instruction,  many  of  whom 
were  afterwards  renowned  for  their 
sanctity.  Declan  soon  grew  desirous 
of  going  to  Rome  to  be  ordained,  and 
to  brio^  from  thence  to  his  own 
country  a  monastic  rule.  He  took 
some  of  his  disciples  with  him,  and 
arrived  in  Rome,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  both  by  the 
clergy  and  the  laity ;  for,  as  Colgan 
•ays,  he  was  handsome  in  person,* 
noble  in  rank,  humble  in  dress  and 
•  demeanour,  sweet  in  speech,  g^reat  in 
counsel,  earnest  in  words,  araent  in 
charity,  cheerful  in  behaviour,  liberal 
in  gifts,  holy  in  life,  and  frequent 
and  eminent  in  wonders  and  miracles. 
St.  Declan,  heing  ordain^,  f  and 
having  received  a  monastic  rule,  set 
out  for  Ireland  on  his  mission.  On 
his  way  through  Italy  he  met  St. 
Patrick,  the  future  apostle  of  Ireland, 
who  was  then  journeyinff  towards 
Rome;  a  mutual  friendship  sprans 
up  between  them,  and  they  pirted 
with  much  affection. 

When  St.  Declan  was  approaching 
the  shores  of  Ardmore  in  his  vessel, 
he  pointed  it  out  to  his  companions 


as  the  hitended  scene  of  his  lalxmn. 
It  was  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Ard  na  coired,  that  is,  the  He^ 
of  the  Sheep,  from  the  use  made 
of  its  clifb  as  a  sheen-walk.  St 
Declan's  associates,  not  liking  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  said,  ^  What 
can  we  do  on  that  Utile  keigfur 
(Ard  beg),  St  Declan  replied, 
^  That  little  height,  as  you  call  it, 
will  yet  become  a  great  eminence" 
(Ard  mare\  and  hence  comes  the 
present  name. 

Here  the  holy  man  fixed  his  ^^ 
adence  as  bishop,  founded  a  mo- 
nastery, preached  vrith  great  socoen 
among  tne  heathen,  and  confirmed 
his  converts  by  miracles ;  some  of 
which,  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition, 
you  would  consider  of  a  legendary 
character  enough.  The  converted 
Desii,  forsaking  theb*  chief,  Luban, 
an  obstinate  Pasan,  the  succeisor  of 
Ere,  followed  St.  Dechm,  the  wn  of 
their  former  chief,  but  were  after- 
wards placed  by  him  under  the  head- 
ship of  FeargaU  M*Cormac,  a  person 
of  St.  Declan's  own  kindred. 

When  St.  Patrick  was  first  sent  to 
Ireland  as  chief  of  the  missionaries, 
the  elder  bishops,  and  among  them 
St.  Declan,  were  averse  from  ac- 
knowledging his  supremacy.  Bnl 
they  afterwards  yielded,  probably  at 
the  persuasion  of  St.  Declan,  who,  rt 
is  said,  was  warned  by  an  angel  m 
a  vision,  and  went  accordindy  to  a 
plam  near  Cashel  to  meet  St  fttrick, 
who  received  him  gladly,  and  pre 
him  his  benediction.  Aenpu^  king 
of  Munster,  held  a  synod  m  Cashd 
about  448,  wherein  it  was  rw^nlated 
that  St.  Declan  should  preside  o>er 
the  Desii,  St  Ailbe  over  the  people 
about  Emly,  and  St  Patrick  over 
the  rest  of  the  Irish.  . 

The  date  of  St.  Declan's  death  » 
not  ascertained;  but  he  ^^J^^ 
imusually  advanced  a«,  ^m  was 
succeeded  by  his  best-beiovi 
St  Ultan. 


called  Desie  Taaragfat  Amgus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  haTing  quaneHed  '''**Vj*5 
Connac  about  the  gucceasion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Irdaad,  and  beiog  conqoeiw  o 
Cormac,  Quitted  Meath  with  his  foUowera  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  ^•"^"Jf  1' 
and  settlftd  in  that  part  of  M untter  which  ia  now  the  coootv  of  Waterford,  and  wnic 
they  called  ia  Irigh  Deaie  Deiacart,  i.e.  South  De8ie8,and  also  Nan  Deaii,»n»****^" 
of  their  ori|;ioal  country.  ... 

•  ••  Enira  Declanus  forma  pulcher  erat.  genere  nobilia»  babitu  el  "^^•"^°°J^ 
dulcia  eloQuio,  magnua  concilio,  atreouua  in  aernione,  caritate  ardens,  conrertjn^"* 
mlaris,  in  donU  largus,  vilA  sancU,  in  prodigiis  et  miraculis  freqwna  at  cUrus. 

+  /  f^^atani  writera  have  diaputed  the  ordineUoE  of  St.  Declan  at  Rome,  on  «" 
grounda  that  the  Irish  eccleaiaatica  were  then  independent  of  the  Pope. 
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Tlie  fbtiyal  of  St.  Deelan  (called 
icre  **  the  Pattern,**  from  patron)  ia 
Bdd  annually  on  Jnly  24tb.  It  used 
to  be  attended  by  great  numbers, 
and  the  evening  rarely  closed  without 
trow;  wherefore  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  exert  tbemselves  to  prevent 
the  annual  concourse,  and  the  "  Pat- 
tern" is  now  considerably  diminished. 
It  is  not  ascertained  at  what  period 
the  see  of  Ardmore  ceased  to  be  a 
separate  episcopate ;  but  it  disappears 
from  ecclesiastical  history  as  a  distinct 
see  soon  afler  the  synod  of  Kells,  held 
about  AJ>.  1152,  by  John  Paparo, 
cardinal  presbyter,  entitled  St.  Lau- 
rentius  k  Damaso.  The  united  bishop- 
rics of  Ardmore  and  Lismore  merged 
into  the  see  of  Waterford  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
episcopal  lands,  &c.  of  Ardmore  were 
•eiied  upon  about  1640  by  the  great 
Earl  of  Cork,  bnt  were  restor^  to 
tbe  bishopric  of  Waterford  in  the 
rebnof  CnarlesU. 

That  St.  Deelan  was  interred  in 
this  spot  near  the  round  tower  is  a 
fiict  so  well  ascertained,  that  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Mill&,  Protestant  bishop  of 
M'aterford  and  Lismore,  caused  this 
■nail  house  to  be  erected  over  the 
tomb  (1716\  to  protect  it  from  the 
injuries  of  the  weather. 

Pass  over  these  graves,  and  enter 
M  the  small  ever-open  door.  Here 
is  the  low,  plain,  square  tomb  of 
rough  stones  -whitewashed  over ;  but 
you  will  look  in  vain  for  date,  in- 
icription,  or  sculpture.  You  see  the 
top  stone  has  been  removed ;  and,  if 
you  will,  yon  may  step  down  into  the 
grave.  Here  is  even  a  kind  of  stone 
stile  to  nmke  ufacitis  descensus  Averm 
for  those  so  inclined.  The  earth  has 
been  carried  away  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  pattern-day,  by  the  peasantry, 
who  believe  it  to  possess  peculiar 
virtues. 

This  little  window,  open  though  it 
he  to  the  elements,  gives  us  hardly 
hgbt  enough  to  see  the  only  oma- 
jnent  of  the  place — yonder  oil-paint- 
ing of  the  Crucifixion,  whicn  has 
suffered  so  sadly  from  the  damp. 

And  now  we  will  quit  St.  Declan's 
tomb,  and  approach  the  ruined  church. 
You  see  it  was  of  good  size,  and  ap- 
pears ancient,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  vear  of  its  erection.  The  walls 
*re  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones  of 
Cerent  sizes,  aU  put  together  pell- 
i>^  with  as  IHtie  art  as  posidble. 


Observe  at  the  east  and  west  ends 
the  enormously  heavy  buttresses, 
erected  to  support  the  sacred  edifice 
ivhen  it  began  to  fail  from  age.  These 
are  also  of  rude  stones,  unshaped  as 
when  taken  from  the  quarry,  but 
still  there  is  more  skill  displayed  in 
them  than  on  the  walls  of  the  church. 
They  have  belts  and  facings  down  the 
edges  of  hewn  stone :  you  may  read 
the  date  of  their  erection  here  on  this 
one  near  the  door,  1630.  They  are 
now  starting  away  from  the  body 
walls. 

I  have  heard  a  skilAil  architect 
observe  that  different  parts  of  this 
building  are  of  very  cnfferent  eras. 

The  windows  and  doors  are  now 
nearly  all  walled  up,  but  their  forms 
are  still  quite  distmct ;  those  in  the 
chancel  are  pointed,  those  in  the  body 
of  the  church  are  round  and  orna- 
mented, and  are  all  of  hewn  stone, 
and  the  adornments  are  evidently  of 
a  much  later  date  than  the  walls. 
Here  is  a  belt  of  hewn  stone  running 
all  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  and  joining  the  round  arches 
of  the  windows  at  their  commence- 
ment. 

Pause  at  this  western  gable — be- 
neath the  narrow,  ruinous  window 
you  will  see  the  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture;  there  are  twelve  small 
round -arched  compartments  above 
two  large  semicircular  ones.  The 
fibres  are  now  so  much  defaced,  you 
^viU  have  great  difiiculty  in  tracing 
them;  but  I,  who  remember  them 
when  tolerably  perfect,  will  assist 
you.  The  upper  compartments  once 
contained  the  twelve  apostles,  of 
whom  there  is  now  scarce  a  vestige. 
In  the  lower  compartments  were  va- 
rious subjects ;  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  with  the  ser- 
pent twining  round  it,  the  judgment 
of  Solomon,  the  golden  calr,  Ba- 
laam's ass,  Jewish  priests,  a  sitting 
figure  apparently  praying,  two  figures 
in  ecclesiastical  habits,  one  kneeling 
before  another,  who  holds  a  pastoral 
staff— probably  St.  Deelan  acknow- 
ledging St.  Patrick's  supremacy  and 
receiving  his  benediction. 

You  are  anxious  to  inspect  the  in- 
terior. This  neat  round  entrance- 
arch  has,  you  see,  been  partly  filled 
np  of  later  years,  and  this  smaller 
pointed  doorway  made,  and  closed  by 
this  iron  grate,  which  we  must  un- 
lock to  enter.    Do  you  not  like  the 
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effect  of  these  trees  planted  within^ 
a  row  on  each  side  f  They  form  a 
leafy  roof  with  their  branches,  to  in- 
demnify ns  for  the  loss  of  the  origi- 
nal ceding.  The  interior  is  now 
used  as  a  Dunal-Dbce  for  some  fiuni- 
lies.  How  complete  is  the  quiet  of 
the  grave  here,  enclosed  within 
these  ancient  walls,  and  shadowed  by 
these  friendly  trees,  and  mantled  by 
this  untrodden  grass  on  each  side  of 
the  gravelled  and  stone-bound  walk 
in  the  centre ! 

Observe  that  beautiful  pointed 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  cnancel ; 
that  b  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  church,  much  later  than  the  low, 
massive,  old  pillars  with  ornamented 
capitals,  from  which  the  arch  springs, 
anid  which  are  said  by  judges  of  ar- 
chitecture to  be  coeval  with  the 
Conquest.  The  windows  and  door- 
ways are  ornamented,  and  a  belt  of 
hewn  stone  runs  along  the  walls  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  the  belt  I 
shewed  you  outside.  The  left-hand 
wall  is  adorned  with  hewn  stone 
compartments — ^here  square,  there  of 
round  arches. 

There  are  two  tomb  niches  &cing 
each  other,  and  nearl v  filled  up  with 
earth.  They  have  been  explored, 
but  no  relics  found  in  them  nor  ves- 
tige of  the  former  tomb.  There 
stands  solitary  in  the  grass-grown 
chancel  (quite  out  of  place,  by  the 
by)  a  fine,  old,  massy,  sculptured 
baptismal-font,  a  noble  relic  of  anti- 
quitv.  Beside  it  is  an  old  broken 
tombstone,  once  florid  wiUi  armorial 
blazonry,  but  of  which  nothing  is 
now  clearly  distinffuishable  but  a 
crest— a  bulFs  heacL  The  inscrip- 
tion round  the  edges  is  ouite  illegi- 
ble. This  stone  was  sculptured  by 
Chief-justice  Harris  (of  whom  more 
anon)  when  he  resideil  in  the  castle 
of  Ardmore,  in  order  to  be  placed 
over  the  grave  of  himself  and  his 
son-in-law.  Captain  Gee,  after  the 
decease  of  both.  However,  the  latter 
lived  BO  long  after  the  stone  was  pre- 
pared, that  it  was  laid  aside  neglected, 
and  never  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  orimnallv  intended, 
but  was  finally,  alter  the  lapse  of 
time,  appropriated  for  the  grave  of 
another  Gee,  a  relative  of  the  cap- 
tam*8  family.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
a  vault  was  being  made  in  tfis  chan- 


oel,  the  workmen  came  to  the  skde- 
tons  of  the  chief-justice  and  his  son- 
in-law,  buried  side  by  side  in  a 
vaulted  chamber.  I  have  hetid 
with  regret  that  thev  were  broken 
to  pieces  and  ejected  uom  thdr  long- 
held  tenement 

Under  your  feet  in  the  walk  ob- 
serve those  coffin-shaped  griTe- 
stones,  marked  only  by  a  cross  the 
length  of  the  stone.  These  are  the 
memorials  of  the  brethren  of  the 
monastery,  St.  Declan*s  fooDcUtion. 
There  is  a  perceptible  difference  m 
these  monumental  crosses;  one  ii  a 
plain,  slender  cross,  another  is  ornt- 
mented,  a  third  is  a  broad  cross,  with 
belts  (as  they  appear  to  me)  pn>- 
jectmg  beyond  its  sides.  Frobsbl^r 
they  mark  a  differaice  in  monastie 
rank.  Perhaps  under  one  of  these 
nameless  stones  rests  the  dost  of  the 
Abbot  Eugene,  who  wrote  a  life  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  and  who  in  1174  wsi 
a  subscribing  witness*  to  the  charter 
of  the  monastery  of  Finbarry,  or  St 
Finbar^s  in  Cork. 

These  plain  stones  wjtiiont  a 
date,  a  name,  even  an  initial,  and 
marked  only  by  the  sign  of  the 
Christian's  hope,  speak  to  us  strongiv 
of  a  simnlicitv,  a  renunciation  of  selil 
a  humility  desiring  no  posthnmoos 
praise,  that  accords  beautifully  with 
a  chastened,  jnous  spirit,  and  contrarts 
vividly  with  the  pompous  epitaphs 
and  the  heathen  sculptures,  the  Vic' 
tories,  the  Fames,  the  Muses,  upon 
modem  tombs. 

A  few  ^ears  since,  some  pc™!"* 
employed  in  making  a  vault  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chuicel  dug  up  a 
pair  of  shoes,  of  the  same  hind  as 
those  worn  bjr  men  in  a  re^^ 
order,  and  which  were  made  by  toe 
brethren  themselves.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Ireland  not  to  burysny 
person  with  shoes,  save  pritfts, 
monks,  and  ftiars.  These  shoes 
(which  are  extant  m  the  village)  JJ* 
of  a  snudl  size,  and  probably  be- 
longed to  a  young  novice.  ^ 
fh>nts  are  high  and  slit  down;  the 
soles,  which  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  upper  leather,  are 
sewn  on  at  the  outside.  Thev  are 
much  decayed,  and  when  found  »e 
bones  of  the  feet  were  stiH  m 
them.  They  cannot  be  of  WJ 
date  thantheBeformatioD,atwh]e& 
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period  the  monasteiy  here  was  dk* 
fldlved. 

Here  in  the  walk  is  one  inscribed 
stone,  the  letters  of  which  are  so 
rude,  that  the  only  word  I  can  make 
out  distinctly  is  ruirDATOBUM  in  an 
up-and-down  tumbling  style.  And 
here  above  is  spi— query  episcopus  ? 
and  in  the  next  line  4~ -abbs-— query 
Ardmoriensis  ?  It  would  appear  to 
be  the  tombstone  of  one  oi  the  old 
bishops  of  Ardmore,  one  of  the 
foanders,  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  this 
drnreh.  Can  it  be  Bishop  Moel- 
sttrim  O'Duibherathra,  wno  died 
1203,  and  who  re-edified  and  adorned 
the  dmreh  ?  Alas !  the  name  is  il- 
legible, the  date  undiscoverable, 
thoogh  I  have  spent  hours  rubbing 
the  ktters  with  grass,  and  poring  my 
eves  out  I  should  have  told  you 
that  this  stone  lay  oru^inally  near 
St  Declan*s  tomb,  and  Gas  been  but 
recently  brought  hither. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that 
now  waste  chancel  was  fitted  up  for 
the  service  of  the  established  church, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  parish  church 
(Uk  old  church  itselr  having  been 
rae  cathedral  of  this  see),  but  it  was 
damp  and  ruinous,  and  in  ita  stead 
the  new  church  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
was  built,  and  was  consecrated  in 
1842. 

Now  that  we  have  emerged  from 
the  interior  of  this  ancient  cathedral, 
let  me  point  out  to  you  the  farm- 
house just  outside  the  churchyard- 
wall,  and  to  the  south-west  of  the 
scolptored  gable.  It  stands  on  the 
nte  of  the  monastery  founded  by 
St  Declan.  It  was  originally  of  par- 
ticular rule,  but  afterwards  became 
a  house  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. This  house  subsisted  till 
the  Reformation,  and  some  remains 
of  it  were  in  existence  about  a  cen- 
tuiy  ago ;  but  no  traces  are  now  vi- 
able. There  are,  however,  some 
sewers  and  subterranean  passages, 
which  have  been  at  times  discovered 
but  never  thoroughly  explored ;  they 
appear  to  have  communicated  with 
the  church.  In  one  of  them  was 
^ouud,  a  few  years  aco,  an  ancient 
hatchet,  with  a  long,  slender  handle, 
"tuck  (list  between  the  stones  of  the 
subterranean  wall.  It  was  with  no 
>i°all  indignation  I  learned  that  this 
T^  of  the  olden  times  had  been 
broken  up  to  make  niuls. 
Before  we  leave  this  crowded  ceme- 


teiy,  look  at  thoee  two  remaricably 
long  graves  close  together,  not  far 
fh)m  the  entrance  to  St  Dedan's 
tomb.  There  lie  two  brothers,  once 
exceedingly  tall,  fine  young  men — 
but  they  were  murderers,  convicted 
and  executed,  though  the  head- stone 
merely  tells  us  that  John  and  James 
Fuge  departed  this  life  April  15th, 
1805,  ageid  twenty-five  ana  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Their  victim  had  offended  them 
by  taking  ground  from  which  some 
of  their  family  had  been  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  His  self-con- 
stituted judges  and  executioners  went 
to  his  house,  armed,  and  with  their 
faces  blackened,  at  an  hour  when 
they  expected  to  find  him  alone,  and 
murdered  him  in  cold  blood,  and 
retired  in  Hill  confidence  of  impu- 
nity; they  were  apparently  unseen 
by  all,  save  the  Almighty.  They 
had  forgotten  jETm,  but  he  had  pre- 
pared a  witness  affainst  them.  A 
little  girl,  who  had  seen  their  ap- 
proach through  a  window,  and  was 
alarmed  at  their  blackened  faces,  had 
just  time  to  spring  into  a  large  chest 
and  pull  down  tne  lid  before  they 
entered.  The  chest  was  not  shut 
close,  and  she  was  enabled  undisco- 
vered to  see  the  deed  of  blood,  to 
observe  the  remarkable  stature  of 
the  perpetrators,  and  to  note  in  par- 
ticular that  one  of  them  had  lost  a 
front  tooth.  Her  subsequent  evi- 
dence occasioned  their  apprehension 
and  conviction. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  proceed.  As 
we  descend  the  hill  towards  the  vil- 
lage, turn  along  the  road  beside  the 
wall  of  the  new  churdiyard.  Here, 
about  the  east  end  of  the  wall,  is  an 
irregular  mound  of  grass -grown 
earth,  which  seems  to  have  wrmed 
over  rubbish.  This  is  the  only  ves- 
tige now  above  ground  of  the  large 
and  strong  castle  of  Ardmore.  But 
subterranean  traces  of  it  are  often 
discovered  when  the  earth  here- 
abouts is  disturbed  by  agricultural 
labours  or  by  heavy  floods ;  founda- 
tions, large  pavements,  sewers  with 
some  human  bones  in  them,  a  fire- 
place, with  ashes  and  the  shells  of 
marine  moUuscse,  which  had  been 
roasted  there.  Some  remains  of  the 
castle  were  standing  within  the 
memory  of  persons  Bving.  It  co- 
vered a  laige  area,  and  extended  up 
the  hiU  in  front  of  the  present  glebe- 
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hfliuse.  The  whole,  with  its  wills 
and  baUdin^  appertaining  to  it, 
fbrmed  an  insular  square  with 
many  projecting  angles. 

I  have  not  learnt  when  this  cas- 
tle was  built,  but  it  belonged  to  a 
fkmily  once  powerful  here,  called 
Mernm. 

Smith,  in  his  history  of  the  county 
of  Waterford,  says  he  nas  seen  a  deed 
of  the  date  of  1197  settlin^lands 
here  on  the  Memins  by  a  Danish 
lady,  Christiana  Hy-Dorothy,  for 
the  Danes  had  a  considerable  settle- 
ment at  Ardmore;  probably  it  was 
soon  after  this  grant  that  the  castle 
was  erected. 

The  Memins  continued  a  long  time 
in  possession,  and  appear  to  have 
become  lawless  characters,  not  unlike 
the  robber-barons  along  the  Rhine 
in  former  ages.  They  received  the 
Mobriquet  of  the  "  WQd  Geese**  fh)m 
their  practice  of  kidnapping  able- 
bodied  younff  men,  particularly  fVom 
families  with  whom  they  were  at 
feud,  and  transporting  them  to 
France  for  the  service  of  the  Irish 
brigade,  to  which  the  Memins  acted 
in  those  days  as  crimps.  The  per- 
sons enlisting  in  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
the  French  service  originally  went 
by  the  name  of  "Wild  Geese,"  from 
their  emigrating  beyond  sea  like 
those  bir£ ;  but  in  process  of  time 
the  appellation  was  transferred,  as 
in  this  mstance,  from  the  recraits  to 
the  recruiters. 

Time,  the  intervention  of  the  law, 
and  various  circumstances,  promoted 
the  downfall  of  the  Memins.  The 
fkmily  dwindled  away  in  numbers 
and  wealth ;  its  principal  members 
went  over  by  degrees  to  France,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  lost  their 
possessions,  and  sunk  into  the  class 
of  farmers.  There  are  about  Ard- 
more some  lands  that  still  keep  alive 
some  spark  of  remembrance  of  them 
in  their  appellations.  I  forget  the 
exact  Irish  names,  but  the  translation 
is  **the  Merain's  Farm,"  and  "  Gar- 
rat's  Farm,**  Garrat  being  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  the  last  man  of  the 
race  of  any  substance  here. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
ago  the  last  relics  of  the  direct  de- 
scendants emigrated,  leaving  behind 
two  maniac  brothers,  apparently 
harmles^  in  the  charge  of  a  humbfe 
Ikmily  Hving  near  the  ferry  (across 
io  Toughal)  about  five  miles  from 


this.  The  family  (tnm  a  desoeadsBt 
of  whom  I  have  the  story)  connst^ 
of  an  elderly  man  and  his  wifb,  and 
a  young  girl,  their  daughter,  tbdr 
other  children  being  settled  else- 
where. One  bright  moonlight  night 
the  madmen  contrived  to  get  out  of 
the  room  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined, procured  a  hatchet,  and  mur- 
dered the  old  man  and  his  wife  in 
their  bed,  and  then  cut  up  the  bodtea 
into  small  pieces,  and,  carrying  them 
out  into  the  little  garden,  laid  each 
piece  of  flesh  upon  a  head  of  cab- 
tjage,  wildly  exclaiming  that  they 
were  laying  out  a  fine  supper  of 
pork  and  cabbage.  The  young  pri, 
who  had  been  awakened  by  the  nrrt 
movement  of  the  murder,  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  conceal  ner- 
self,  and  then  to  escape  through  a 
window,  and  alarm  the  neighbour!, 
by  whom  the  roadmen  were  seiied 
and  secured.  But  the  girl'i  mmd 
never  recovered  the  shock,  though 
she  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age; 
she  became  flighty  and  silly,  and  died 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

To  return  to  the  Castle  <^_^ 
more,  from  which  I  have  digreffled 
to  follow  the  fates  of  the  Memins. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  castle  was  inhabited  by 
Sir  Edward  Harris,  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  (before 
mentioned).    Various  anecdotes  are 
extant  in  tradition  concerning  am 
tending  to  shew  that  he  lived  m  « 
style  of  cumbrous  magnificence,  like 
an  ancient  feudal  noble.    H®9^°r 
the  rectorial,  or  great  tithes,  of  Am- 
more,  which  were  then  mostly  pu<l 
in  kind,  and,  as  the  tenth  of  eveiT 
thing  was  demanded,  the  courtyarfl 
of   the    castle,    and   the   ba'^T 
around  it,  were  crowded  with  flocks 
and  herds,  and  gorged  with  com,  ac. 
The  chief-justice  had  a  numcroos 
family— one  son  and  twelve  dangh- 
ters,  and  tradition  says  that,  when- 
ever he  went  to  visit  any  of  ^^  "?] 
bilitv  or  gentry  of  the  county,  berooe 
forth  at  the  head  of  so  numerous  » 
train,  that    it    covered  a  n"^  ^ 
ground.    There  is  something  gt^ 
to  the  imagination  in  this  PJPP  ^ 
the  olden  time— the  stately  chicfon 
his    richly    caparisoned   and  nip' 
mettled  steed,  and  his  fkir  ^^W^ 
with  their  waving  plumes  ^^J^ 
bling  M^reys^Bnd  v^J^^ 
and  retainers,  with  theif  sBSBSOg  »* 
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monr,  fbr  then  steel  caps,  and  breast 
tod  back  pieces  of  steel,  and  yam- 
braces,  or  coverings  fbr  the  arms, 
were  still  worn,  all  issuing  with 
tramp  of  horse  and  dang  of  steel 
from  the  portal  of  the  castle,  and 
wending  their  way  beneath  the  round 
tower  and  grev  cathedral.  Where 
are  they  nowr  nay,  where  is  eren 
one  stone  of  the  castle  ? 

The  chief-justice  is  said  to  have 
kept  at  one  time  no  less  than  seventy 
brood  mares  of  a  peculiar  species, 
bat  as  he  was  desirous  not  to  allow 
the  breed  to  become  common,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  keep  it  confined 
to  himself  and  his  fhmily,  it  is  said 
that  he  caused  all  the  mares  except 
one  to  be  shot  in  one  day.  There 
was  an  old  prophecy  connected  with 
his  famOy,  tnat  when  such  an  event 
should  occur  the  downikll  of  the 
race  was  at  hand ;  and  it  is  affirmed, 
that  immediately  afterwards  the 
affairs  of  the  chief-justice  became 
embarrassed  and  grew  progres- 
nvely  more  and  more  involved,  and 
he  died  greatly  impoverished.  The 
first  misfortune  is  said  to  have  oc- 
eurred  thus.  Captain  Gee,  son-in- 
law  of  the  chief-justice,  was  a  man 
of  hasty  temper,  and  having  been 
bhmtly  contradicted  one  day,  at  a 
bouse  of  public  entertainment,  by  a 
person  in  company,  the  captain 
ttmck  his  opponent  on  the  temple 
with  his  riaing-stick.  The  blow 
tKToved  instantly  fhtal,  and  Captain 
Gee,  shocked  and  alarmed,  galloped 
home,  and  there,  to  purchase  immu- 
nity from  the  fkmily  of  the  deceased, 
he  made,  conjointly  with  his  father- 
in-law,  a  larse  cession  of  lands  to  the 
widow  and  children,  which  lands  are 
still  enjoyed  by  their  descendants. 

In  1624  the  chief-justice  had  the 
affliction  of  losing  his  favourite 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John 
Lancaster,  precentor  of  Lismore. 
She  died  m  child-birth  in  the  bloom 
of  life.  The  fkther  ordered  a  monu- 
mental stone,  with  armorial  bear- 
ings and  ornamental  sculpture,  to  be 
made  for  her  in  England.  The  ship 
that  was  conveying  ft  to  this  country 
was  wrecked  near  i  oughal,  and  the 
hiscribed  stone  was  found  by  a  per- 
son named  Hennessey,  and  placed 
over  the  burial-place  of  his  ramily 
m  the  churchyard  of  Kinsalebeg,  op- 
porite  to  Toughal.  And  there,  by 
tb&B  ^bimskat  perversion  of  use, 


the  stone  is  made  to  declare  a  per- 
petual falsehood,  •*  Here  lies ,*• 

"  False  marble,  tell  me  where."  So 
you  see  Chief-Justice  Harris  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  monumental  inten- 
tionsj  and  the  "  He  vos  non  vobis^  of 
Virgil  might  be  quoted  applicably 
enough.  There  is,  nowever,  one  en- 
during memento  of  "  Lord  Harris,** 
as  the  country  people  sometimes  call 
him — a  well,  near  the  gate  of  the 
New  Church,  which  is  still  named 
after  him,  "the  Justice's  Well." 

In  1642  the  Castle  of  Ardmore 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lord 
Broghill,  a  son  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Cork,  and  140  of  the  garrison 
were  put  to  the  sword.  I  do  not 
know  who  was  at  that  time  lord  of 
the  castle.  It  k  probably  the  bones 
of  the  slaughtered  defenders  that 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  the 
sewers. 

When  the  last  remains  of  the  cas- 
tle were  taken  down,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  one  of  the  labourers 
found  in  the  walls  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  guineas.  He  concealed 
the  true  character  of  his  prize,  and 
set  about  looking  for  a  well-por- 
tioned wife,  in  the  regular  style  of 
matrimonial  bargains  —  going  from 
one  rich  farmer  to  another,  asking 
for  their  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
offering  to  lay  down  guinea  for 
guinea.  The  trick  was  near  suc- 
ceeding, but  the  fortune-hunter  was 
too  hard  to  be  pleased  ;  he  tried  too 
many  fathers,  was  discovered  at  last, 
and  his  credit  cried  down. 

We  have  another  church  to  visit, 
and  the  site  of  another  castle,  about 
a  mile  eastward.  What  a  great 
place  this  now  humble  iishing-vil- 
lage  was  once!  Cathedral,  church, 
castles,  round  tower,  monastery.  No 
wonder  that  Hanmer,  in  his  Chronicle, 
notices  Ardmore  as  "  a  place  where 
goodly  buildings  have  been." 

The  walk  along  the  cliffs  is  plea- 
sant; and  this  narrow,  descending, 
rocky  pathway,  with  its  purple 
heatn,  and  blue  wild  scabious,  and 
yellow  rag- weed,  and  gay  daisies, 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  CTey  old 
ruin  you  saw  afar  on  the  cliff.  Pass 
these  rude  piers  of  entrance,  each 
surmounted  by  its  heavy  stone  cross, 
and  descend  these  two  or  three  steps. 
The  relics  of  this  old,  very  old, 
church  are  now  but  few — long,  low, 
rained  outer  walls  iodose  a  grey, 
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weather-beaten  gaUe»  and  the  re~ 
mains  of  side-wtuls.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiarly naked  min — not  a  wall- 
flower, not  a  spray  of  ivy,  not  a  tuft 
of  stone- crop  adorns  its  baldness. 
What  an  air  of  extreme  age  it  has ! 
The  church  vras  built,  you  perceive, 
with  rough,  uncut  stones,  quite  rub- 
ble work,  all  sizes  and  shapes,  rudely 
huddled  together.  The  one  sole 
window  in  tne  gable  is  small,  deep, 
and  square,  but  narrower  at  the  top 
than  tne  bottom.  The  doorway  un- 
der that  window  is  too  much  broken 
for  us  to  be  certain  of  its  original 
shape,  but  the  door  in  the  side-wall, 
at  the  opposite  end,  is  square,  and 
the  key-stone  is  inverted,  which  has 
a  strange  appearance.  That  heap  of 
rubbish  at  the  other  end  is  the  ruins 
of  the  eastern  gable,  blown  down  by 
a  storm  some  years  since.  Here, 
where  it  stood,  is  a  rude  altar,  and 
on  it  an  equally  rude  stone-cross  with 
the  outlines  of  a  figure  scratched 
upon  it  in  the  least  civilised  manner 
possible.  In  this  niche  beside  the 
altar  is  still  the  receptacle  for  holy 
water.  In  the  small,  grass-g^wn 
area  of  the  church  those  few  moul- 
dering graves,  with  nameless  and 
shapeless  headstones,  have  a  peculi- 
arly solituy  appearance. 

There,  in  the  western  end  of  the 
outer  wall,  a  little  within  the  piers,  do 
you  see  two  spaces  like  small  door- 
ways, and  two  coarsely-cut  representa- 
tions of  the  Crucifixion  above  them  P 
Look  in,  there  is  a  clear,  cool  well  of 
delicious  water  on  a  gravelly  bottom ; 
and  here,  on  a  stone  shelf  within, 
stands  a  wooden  cup  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims,  and  you  may  avail  yourself 
of  It  to  drink.  This  well  is  a  holy 
well,  and  called  St.  Declan*s ;  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  blessed  by  him, 
and  endowed  with  some  sanatory  vir- 
tues. When  the  country  people 
draw  water  from  it  they  bend  a  knee 
before  it.  From  the  veneration  in 
which  it  is  held,  and  from  its  situa- 
tion near  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
I  conjecture  it  to  have  been  used  as 
a  baptistery.  And  now  sit  down 
upon  this  very  simple  stone  chair 
beside  it,  and  I  will  sit  on  that  stone- 
bench  of  the  outer  wall,  while  we 
chat  about  this  olden  place. 

This  church  on  the  clifl'is  gene- 
rally asserted,  and  I  believe  with 
reason,  to  have  been  the  first  Christ- 
ian church  built  in  Ireland.    Some 


have  8appo0ed  it  to  have  beenfounded 
by  St  Declan ;  but  the  conjecture  is 
refuted  by  the  &cts  of  the  saint  hav- 
ing been  buried  near  the  o^er 
church,  beside  the  round  tower;  of 
his  having  placed  his  monastery 
contiguous  to  ity  and  of  its  being  the 
buriu-place  of  the  brethren  of  that 
monastery.  The  site,  therefore,  of 
St  I>eclan*8  church  must  be  at  the 
church  beside  the  round  tower,  and 
the  more  ancient  part  of  the  walls  is 
probably  a  portion  of  it 

The  tradition  of  the  country  peo- 
ple says,  that  this  church  of  the 
diif  was  founded  by  three  Spanish 
kings  (t.e.  chiefs,  or  nobles),  in 
gratitude  for  their  escape  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  rocks  below.  The 
peasantry  call  this  church  '^  Teampul 
Deiscart/*  t>.  the  church  of  the  South 
par  excellence^  as  if  the  first  church. 
It  was  probably  here  that  St  Colman 
preached,  that  early  missionary  of 
whom  I  told  you  that  he  baptised 
St.  Declan. 

Why,  then  did  St  Declan  found 
the  other  church,  when  one  was  here 
already?  Apparently  for  the  sake 
of  its  proximity  to  the  round  tower, 
whose  heathen  votaries  he  had  thus 
better  opportunities  of  addressing. 

This  church  of  the  cliff  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  amoi^the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peasantry.  The  pilgrims  walk 
slowly  round,  teUinjg  their  beads^ 
and  kneeling  at  dinerent  stations, 
such  as  the  old  altar  and  the  welL 
And  here,  beside  the  well,  is  a  pool, 
for  the  pilgrims  to  wash  their  feet 
after  the  performance  of  the  round. 
And,  dpropos^  here  come  two  pil- 
grims, an  aged  man  and  a  young  fe- 
male. Do  you  not  think  an  artist 
might  make  a  romantic  picture  of 
this  scene  P  —  the  wide  sea ;  the  bold 
cliff;  the  grey  ruin,  with  its  lowly 
graves,  over  one  of  which  that  poor 
old  woman  is  bending  in  prayer ;  the 
girl,  in  her  long  blue  cloak  and  hood, 
telling  her  beads  as  she  approaches 
the  rude  altar  and  its  cross ;  the  old 
man  in  his  loose  dark  coat  and  its 
huge  cape,  and  the  beads  and  cross 
hanging  firom  his  hand,  as  he  kneels 
in  front  of  the  well. 

This  is  just  a  place  to  wander  to 
alone,  on  a  fine  evening,  and  sit  in 
the  simple  stone  chair  beside  the 
well,  and  listen  to  the  gentle  mur- 
mur of  the  unseen  stream  that  sup- 
plies it,  and  ocmtrast  it  with   the 
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hoane  Toioe  of  tlie  ocean  below  jou ; 
and  then  read  some  appropriate 
poetry, — Milton*8  Lyddas^  or  .  the 
moarnful  and  tender  epitaphs  of  the 
Greek  Antholo^, —  such  as  that  by 
Xenocritus,  of  Khodes,  on  a  young 
giri  drowned  at  sea  on  her  voyage  to 
meet  her  bridegroom,^  or  that  by 
^ns,  on  sailors  burying  a  ship- 
wrecked comrade  in  the  sands. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you, 
that  a  soldier  of  the  Donegal  miutia, 
one  Hugh  Byrne,  came  to  Ardmore 
soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1798 
(melancholy  date !),  and  soent  all  his 
days  at  this  ruin,  as  a  hermit,  or, 
according  to  the  common  peopVs 
term,  a  devout  man.  The  dreadful 
Bcenes  of  *98  had,  apparently,  made 
such  impression  on  his  mind  as 
turned  hun  from  worldly  pursuits; 
for  the  soldier-hermit  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  strictest  observances 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He 
dedicated  his  attention  in  particular 
to  this  ruin,  keeping  it  as  clear  as 
poflBible  from  rubbish  and  weeds, 
and  directing  the  pilgrims  in  the 
"n^tA  mode  of  performing  their  devo- 
tional rounds,  &c  He  repaired  the 
waU  of  the  well,  made  this  stone  chair, 
and  carved  these  alio  relievos  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  and  made  these  ancient- 
looking  crosses.  Now,  are  you  not 
Terysorry  to  hear  that  these  things  are 
modem  ?  At  first,  /was  determined 
m)t  to  believe  it.  Our  devout  man 
died  some  years  ago  in  the  odour  of 
aanctity,  and  was  buried  by  St. 
Sedan's  tomb;  but  I  cannot  dis- 
tiimiish  his  grave. 

Look  over  the  sea ;  the  boats  are 
oat  fishing.  How  nretty  those  look 
on  the  horizon  whose  white  sails 
have  caught  the  sun!  There  go 
others  rowing  out,  with  their  nets 
heaped  up  in  the  stem.  The  snowy 
gulb  are  very  busy,  and  very  noisy, 
on  the  suriace  of  the  water ;  flying 
round  and  round,  darting  suddenly 
down  with  an  enviable  dplomb,  or, 
poised  on  seemingly  unmoving  pin- 
ions, they  glide  luong  as  if  by  mere 
volition,  'niat  dark  cormorant  skim- 
ming along  the  sea  looks  quite  ugly 
among  them. 

At  this  little  rocky  cove  below  us 
ihe  fishermen  are  hauling  in  their 
nets,  and  their  partners  in  the  boat 
are  rowing  round  it  The  semi- 
circle of  corks  floats  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  shore ;  and  tho9e  men 


are  calling  to  each  other,  *^  Tarraing ! 
tarraing  T  (U.  **  Pull  I  pull  r) 
Here  is  the  net  full  of  sprats, — poor, 
pretty  little  fish  I  how  they  spring 
and  struggle  in  it ;  you  may  hear  the 
rushins  sound  they  make.  How  ex- 
quisitely, sparklingly,  silvery  bright 
tney  are !  And  here  run  a  legion  of 
boys  down  the  steep  path,  like  goats, 
each  with  a  landins-net,  to  pick  up 
the  sprats  that  fall  from  the  large 
net  while  being  emptied  into  the 
boat. 

This  is  a  very  uncertain  bay  for 
fish ;  sometimes  nothing  is  taken  for 
a  long  period,  then  for  another  while 
there  will  be  plenty,  and  in  great 
variety.  You  may  sometimes  eat 
turbot  here  in  high  perfection,  just 
caught,  and  boiled  in  sea  water. 

But  I  was  to  tell  you  of  a  second 
castle :  it  stood  a  little  distant  from 
this  ancient  church;  and  tradition 
says,  it  was  the  residence  of  that 
Danish  lady  before  named,  Christiana 
Hy-Dorothy,  who  made  the  grant  to 
the  Mernins.  There  are  no  certain 
remains  of  the  castle  now  known ; 
but  I  think  I  can  trace  a  vestige  of 
it.  Look  eastward:  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
fallen  gable  of  the  cnurch,  do  you 
not  see,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  some 
rude  masonry,  like  the  comer  of  a 
wall  appearing  through  the  green 
sod  ?  Come  onwards,  and  you  may 
trace  the  remains  of  a  semicircular 
wall,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  only 
an  old  ditch  overjfrown  with  grass 
and  weeds.  But,  if  you  examine  it, 
you  will  find  it  was  a  wall  of  the 
same  kind  of  architecture  as  the  ga- 
ble of  the  ancient  church  ;  and  this 
is  all  I  can  trace  on  the  site  of  the 
Danish  lady's  stronghold ;  and  even 
this  is  but  a  relic  of  an  outer  wall, 
for  the  castle  itself  stood  farther  on- 
wards. 

Let  us  walk  forwards  along  the 
clifls.  Look  down  and  admire  the 
light  ivy  sprays  creeping  along  them 
here  and  there,  and  mingling  their 
green  with  the  red,  and  yellow,  and 
grey  tints  that  contrast  so  beautifully 
with  the  black,  mgged  rocks  below. 

Here  we  are  on  the  top  of  Ardmore 
Head.  Do  you  see  there,  not  far 
from  a  mine- hole,  a  heap  of  large, 
loose  stones,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  and  planted  about  with 
wild  rose-bushes?  That  is  one  of 
the  old  Celtic  burial-places,  a  cairn : 
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"  WboM  fiuM  is  in  that  dtrk  green 
tomb  t  Four  ktonee,  with  their  beads  of 
iD0flC»  stand  tbere ;  tfaey  mark  tbe  nar- 
row house  of  death.  Some  chief  of  fame 
is  here/'— OssiAH. 

This  is  the  graye  of  a  chief  of  the 
Denif  and  is  held  in  respect  bj^  the 
peasantry,  who  never  disturb  it  in 
the  course  of  their  agricultural  la- 
bours. Tradition  says  it  is  Ere,  the 
father  of  St.  Dedan,  who  rests  here ; 
but  I  consider  this  to  be  inaccurate, 
for  Ere  had  been  converted  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  would  therefore  have 
been  laid  in  consecrated  ground. 
More  probably  it  is  the  tomb  of  the 
saint*8  grandfather,  who  was  a  Pagan. 

These  cairns  generally  occur  in 
elevated  places,  where  there  is  a  fine 
prospect,  confbrmable  to  the  idea  of 
gratifying  the  spirit,  which,  according 
to  the  ancient  superstition,  loved  oflen 
to  hover  in  a  cloud  over  the  resting- 
place  of  the  body.  This  old  Desian 
rejoiced  at  least  in  a  fine,  open  sea 
view.  In  Osstan  there  are  several 
fdlusions  to  the  tombs  of  chie&  being 
made  near  the  ocean,  as  if  its  mur- 
mur was  to  be  their  never-ending 
di^. 

£et  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  pass 
again  by  the  ruined  church.  Shall 
we  descend  to  the  strand  ?  Observe 
that  larffe,  coarse  stone  resting  on  the 
edges  of  two  ridges  of  sunken  rocks 
(there  appears  to  have  been  a  third), 
with  a  little  space  between  it  and  the 
beach,  just  sufficient  for  an  im- 
corpulent  person  to  creep  under; 
that  is  St.  Declan^s  stone.  The  le- 
gend says,  that  the  saint,  on  quitting 
Kome,  had,  by  some  inadvertence, 
left  his  vestments,  book,  and  bell,  ly- 
ing on  this  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  And  sadly  would  he  have 
been  inconvenienced  for  them  on  his 
arrival  at  Ajtlmore,  but  that  the 
stone  gallantly  took  to  the  water 
with  its  freight,  floated  into  the  sea, 
navigated  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  &c.,  and  swam  the 
billows,  till  it  arrived  here,  all  safe. 

And  here  is  the  mark  of  the  mouth 
of  the  bell  as  it  stood,  a  perfect  circle 
worn  into  the  stone.  So  you  see  the 
sayinff,  "he  swims  like  a  stone,"  is 
not  always  a  sneer :  to  swim  like  Mm 
stone  would  be  a  feat  surpassing 
Leander*s  or  Lord  Byi:on's. 


Bat,  iKtween  yom  and  me,  ooiir* 
teouB  companion,  in  strict  confidence, 
I  own  that  I  believe  this  stone  to 
have  been  here  before  St.  Declan*i 
time.  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  those 
heathen  monuments,  called  Druids* 
altars,  that  are  so  coTmnon  in  Ire- 
land. Its  slanting  position  is  exactly 
similar  to  all  of  tnem  that  I  have 
seen.*  The  round  mark  I  take  to  be 
some  mystic  circle,  most  probaby  re- 

S resenting  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  an- 
erstand  that,  after  tbe  sucoessfol 
preaching  of  the  missionaries,  the 
ragan  veneration  for  this  stone  was 
changed  into  a  Christian  character, 
and  connected  with  a  Christian  le- 
gend, as  was  common  in  those  early 
i^es.  It  is  wonderful,  you  say,  how 
the  stone  has  never  swerved  from  its 
seemingly  unstable  position,  though 
exposed  for  centuries  to  the  giant 
power  of  the  waves.  Yet,  remember 
that  the  same  extraordinary  poising 
skill  is  displayed  in  the  rocking 
stones  of  the  I)ruidiGal  times.  To 
creep  under  this  stone  is  believed  by 
the  peasantry  to  be  a  sovereign  re- 
medy for  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs. 
/  should  think  it  more  likely  to  in- 
duce them  than  to  cure  them. 

Observe  these  rocks  alongshore: 
there  is  a  legend  connected  with  them 
which  I  will  tell  you  from  the  quaint 
Latin  of  Colgan.  In  the  old  age  of 
St.  Declan,  a  mighty  fieet  of  Pagans 
was  seen  one  day  sailing  full  upon 
Ardmore;  and  it  was  known  tiiat 
their  intention  was  to  devastate  the 
monastery  of  St.  Declan,  and  to 
make  all  the  Christians  their  prey. 
All  the  poor  Christian  inhabitants, 
therefore,  surrounded  St.  Dedan, 
imploring  him  to  help  them.  Tbe 
aged  bishop  had  with  him  lus  beet- 
beloved  disciple  (and  subsequent  suc- 
cessor), St.  iJltan,  who  was  already 
eminent  for  his  sanctity,  miracles, 
and  charity.  As  the  Christian  party 
stood  upon  the  cliffs,  beholding  the 
approaching  enemv,  St  Declan  de- 
sired Ultan  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross  against  the  fleet.  St.  Ultan 
had  his  right  hand  occupied  at  the 
time ;  but,  eager  to  obey  his  master, 
he  made  the  siffn  with  his  left  hand. 
Instantly  the  ships  sank  like  lead  in 
the  sea ;  and  the  Pagans,  swimming 
towards  shore,  were  at  once  trans- 


«i  .T.'^***®  common  name  of  these  ancient  relics  is  cromleach,  t.«,  the  crooked  or 
Bianiing  atone. 
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fonned  into  rocks— these  rocks  that 
I  Jiave  pointed  out  to  you.  In  me- 
mory ofthis  event  it  beoune  a  custom 
among  the  natives  of  this  place,  when 
aware  of  any  approaching  danger,  to 
say,  **  The  left  hand  of  St.  Ultan  to 

itr 

In  this  rocky  cove,  where  the 
boats  anchor,  there  is  the  upper  part 
of  a  ship  cannon  projecting  above 
the  sand;  it  is  the  relic  or  a  large 
foreign  vessel  wrecked  here,  with 
total  loss  of  lives,  near  half  a  century 
ago.  And  there,  near  6t  Declans 
stone,  lie  two  timbers,  all  that  remain 
of  the  Sir  Francb  Burton,  mer- 
efaantmaa,  lost  on  the  rocks  in  a 
snow-storm,  in  Feb.  1838,  when  all 
on  board  perished,  though  very  near 
shore.  Too  many  such  tales  could  be 
told,  for  this  is  an  awfully  fatal  bav ; 
and  I  grieve  to  say,  there  is  no  life- 
boat, no  kind  of  apparatus  for  assist- 
ing vessels  in  distress. 

Come  onwards  to  the  open  strand. 
Do  you  not  admire  its  fine  extent? 
The  sea  has  made  a  great  encroach- 
ment here  since  former  ages.  The 
billows  roll  over  what  was  once  a 
forest,  and  afterwards  a  turf-bog. 
Great  trees  are  frequently  found  un- 
der the  sand ;  for  instance,  there  is  a 
large  oak  as  black  as  jet ;  and  the 
people  often  di^  up  the  turf,  at  low 
water,  and  dry  it  for  fuel.  A  good 
way  below  high -water  mark  are 
springs  of  fresh  water,  which  are 
only  to  be  found  when  the  tide  is 
out 

Beyond  those  rocks  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  is  a  small  strand, 
where  some  years  ago  shells  were 
abundant,  and  in  ^reat  variety,  and 
where  still  the  dih^ent  conchologist 
may  often  meet  with  something  to 
reward  his  search.  I  have  found 
from  fifty  to  sixty  species  there  in  a 
few  hours,  many  of^them  very  pret- 
ty, thoug]^  small,  and  some  rare  spe- 
omens. 

If  vou  are  curious  in  fossils,  you 
will  be  amused  (after  you  pass  those 
rocks  at  the  north-east  end)  in  trac- 
ing the  ouantities  of  encrimtes  in  the 
•tones  all  along,  till  you  come  to  the 
shell  strand ;  and  there  the  cliffs  are 
ftiU  of  them.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
found  pentacrinites. 

Among  the  rocks  on  yon  farther 
Btrand  there  is  one,  erect  and  single, 
concerning  which  the  country  people 
nave  a  l^nd.    They  say  that,  in 


St.  Declan*s  time,  a  rich  man,  named 
Hugh  (in  Irish  Aod,  pronounced  Ai), 
lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  One 
day  he  was  in  a  field  near  this  strand, 
among  his  reapers,  when  he  saw  St. 
Declan  approaching,  to  ask  some  aid 
for  hb  monastery.  Hugh,  being  a 
miser,  ran  down  to  the  rocks  to  mde 
himself,  desiring  his  reapers  to  tell 
St.  Declan  that  their  master  was  ab- 
sent. On  the  bishop  retiring,  the 
reapers  went  to  call  Hugh,  but  found 
him  transformed  into  the  rock  before 
named,  with  his  reaping-hook  still 
hanging  on  his  shoulder.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  parts  resembling  the 
reaping-hook  and  the  head  c?  the 
figure  were  broken  off;  and  there  is 
nothing  now  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  passer-by  to  this  rock.  The 
spot  is  called  Crushea  (Cros  Aod),  or 
Hugh's  Cross,  from  the  cross-like 
figure  of  the  sickle  on  the  shoulder. 
There  are  still  in  this  vicinity  places 
bearing  Hugh's  name,  as  Muin  Aod 
(pronounced  Moon  ea),  Hugh's  Bcug; 
and  Carrigea  (Carrig  Aod),  Hugns 
Rock.  I  suppose  there  was  onoe 
some  rich  landowner  of  that  name 
here,  who  was  perhaps  so  churlish, 
that  people  said  he  was  as  hard  as  a 
rock. 

In  this  parish  are  many  of  the 
Danish  camps  called  raths,  some  of 
them  exceeding  the  general  size.  Of 
the  two  that  are  nearest  to  Ardmore 
one  is  in  a  field  on  the  upper  road, 
not  very  far  from  the  round  tower,  to 
the  south-west.  The  other  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  rather  more  than 
an  English  mile  from  Ardmore,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  beyond  Curragb, 
that  little  hamlet  which  you  see  at 
the  other  side  of  the  shell  strand. 
There  is  nothina;  different  in  these 
raths  from  all  others  in  this  country ; 
they  are  only  perfectly  circular 
spaces,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  over- 
grown with  grass  and  briars,  of  what 
we  would  judge  to  be  a  very  small 
extent  for  military  purposes. 

Ardmore  once  had  its  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  mines ;  but  it  is  long,  very 
lonff,  since  they  were  worked.  And 
Ardmore,  out  of  the  way  as  it  is,  has 
had  its  royal  visitors.  The  ill-fated 
Perkin  Warbeck  (whom  I,  like 
Horace  Walpole,  hold  to  be  the  veri- 
table Duke  of  York)  was  here  in 
1497,  when  he  sent  his  summons  to 
Waterford  to  surrender  to  him.  And 
our    late  sovereign,  when  Prinoe 
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William  Henry,  paid  a  basty  visit  to 
Ardmore  during  nis  hurried  sojourn 
in  Ireland. 

If  you  had  time  and  inclination, 
courteous  companion,  I  could  take 
you  some  pleasant  walks,  such  as 
from  the  old  church  on  the  cliff 
round  Ardmore  Head,  by  the  ruined 
Martello  Tower,  along  romantic 
cliflfe,  gay  with  sea-pinks,  dose,  low 
furze,  purple  thyme,  and  many  a 
wild  flower  beside,  or  down  a  rocky 
path  to  a  pretty  cove,  where  in  a 
rock  overhung  by  the  cliff  you  might 
drink  cool  deliaous  water  fVom  the 
well,  on  which  sun,  moon,  or  start 
never  shone. 

But  1  have  another  walk  in  pros- 
pect for  you  the  next  time  we  meet ; 
out  before  we  wish  each  other  good 
morning  look  back  once  more  at  the 
neat,  wmte- washed  village,  crested  by 
its  ancient  tower  and  church. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  preparing 
for  Ardmore  was  a  ^reat  source  of 
amusement  to  the  juniors  of  the 
family,  and  of  bustle  to  the  seniors. 
There  were  beds  to  be  packed  in 
cars,  and  covered  with  old  carpets, 
and  all  the  old  furniture  to  be  looked 
up  that  was  thrust  aside  as  lumber 
at  home,  but  was  good  enough  for 
Ardmore— the  scratched  table,  and 
battered  chair,  cracked  cruets,  odds 
and  ends  of  crockery,  spoutless  jugs, 
and  handleless  mugs,  faded  curtains, 
and  cast-off  veils  for  window-blinds. 
And  the  wardrobe  was  en  suites — 
clothes  still  too  good  to  throw  away, 
but  shabby  for  any  where  but  Ard- 
more, the  seedy  coat  and  embrowned 
hat,  the  old-fashioned  shawl,  and 
8un-bumt  bonnet.  And  there  was 
provender  to  provide,  for  Ardmore 
even  yet  does  not  boast  of  a  market, 
nor  of  that  magnus  Apollo— a  but- 
cher; so  there  were  the  stores  to 
pack,  hams,  tongues,  crocks  of  butter, 
gaskets  of  vegetables,  ffroceries,  even 
to  the  pepper,  mustard,  and  salt,  the 
careful  housewife  dare  not  fonzet. 
Then  there  was  the  sending  on  of 
the  cars  at  daybreak,  with  uie  first 
detachment  perched  on  the  beds,  to 
prepare  the  cabin  a^;ainst  the  arrival 
of  the  main  body,  m  a  vehicle  well 
crammed  with  crocks  and  canisters, 
and  all  anticipating  long  summer 
days  of  boating,  mhing,  walking, 
dining  (d  fresco  on  the  cliffs,  idling, 
and  laying  in  a  stock  of  health  for 
the  winter. 


But  Ardmore  has  made  a  stride  in 
civilisation  since  those  primitive  days. 
There  are  now  furnished  houses  to 
let  (house$,  not  cabins — two-storied, 
slated  houses),  and  well-dressed  peo- 
ple are  to  be  seen,  and — gaudeo  rc- 
ferem  /—a  baker  is  extant.  Still  the 
accommodations  and  amusements  are 
not  suited  to  the  fashionable  and  the 
fastidious;  and  never  maythef  be, 
at  least,  in  my  time !  How  I  snould 
mourn  over  the  sophistication  of  thn 
quiet  little  place !  Imagine  a  pump- 
room  at  the  holy  well,  a  diorama  at 
the  round  tower,  a  bazar  at  the  an- 
cient cathedral,  a  circulating-librtuy, 
a  milliner's  emporium  of  fiishion! 
Why  St.  Dedan  could  not  rest  in 
his  tomb,  but  would  rise  to  instieate 
an  attack  on  the  emporium,  and  hdp 
to  throw  the  misplaced  frij^iy  into 
the  sea. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  vessd 
laden  with  millinery  was  wrecked  on 
the  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland. 
The  boxes  went  to  pieces,  and  the 
fish  got  entangled  in  their  contents ; 
and  the  fishers,  consequently,  made 
some  haiUs  that  £pncatly  surprised 
them.  There  was  a  fat  dow^^  cod, 
attired,  instead  of  the  usual  horse- 
radish wig,  in  a  full  dress  blond  cap, 
all  bows  and  ends,  on  her  bald  head; 
another  elderly  fish  in  a  stately  tur^ 
ban,  purple  and  gold;  a  delicate 
codlin,  with  a  wreath  of  roses  round 
her  gelid  temples;  another  with  a 
gauze  scarf  over  her  scaly  shoalders; 
one  with  her  tail  inserted  in  a  long 
French  glove ;  another  rolling  her 
glassy  eyes  beneath  tiie  folds  of  a 
gossamer  vdl.  Wondrous  was  the 
opening  of  each  net !  Tbe  poor,  dear 
cod,  with  mittens  stuck  on  their  fini, 
envdoped  in  lace  pelerines,  and  be- 
dizenea  with  ribanos,  and  flowers,  and 
silver  bandeaux,  and  fly  caps.  Verily, 
the  boatmen  declared  they  had  never 
seen  the  fish  so  fine  before,  and  qpt* 
cures  averred  they  had  never  knoim 
them  to  be  «o  toeU  dreseed. 

What  is  this  dpropos  to?  yim 
say.  Only  thus  much;  it  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  fete  of  any 
too-darine  fashionable  innovaticm  on 
the  simplicity  of  Ardmore,  and  itf 
effect  on  the  fishery.  "  Throw  pbyw 
to  the  dogs,**— 4hrow  finery  to  tiie 
fishes. 

But  ^rou  are  tired ;  and,  oouiteoai 
companion,  so  am  I.  Shake  haA 
with  many  thanks  fw  your  aockOT* 
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It  wu  near  midnight,  yet  our  cn- 
nte  and  his  enjnuptured  lady  had  not 
retired  to  rest,  llie  first  oyerwhelm- 
mg  gosh  of  joy  and  gratitude  conse- 
quent upon  the  peruml  of  the  hishop^s 
letter  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  leave 
them  the  power  of  speaking  on  the 
fHbject,  and  many  were  the  questions 
^  had  asked  respectiiLK  the  small 
town  and  rectory  of  Kinbury,  to 
which  he  could  give  but  vague  re- 
plies. 

The  county  history  described  the 
•place  as  *'  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
eminence,'*  and  a  map  that  lav  out- 

rid  before  them  shewed  that  in 
valley  below  that  eminence  ran 
the  course  of  their  own  little  river, 
■rach  increased  in  importance  by  tri- 
butary streams  during  the  devious 
windings  of  some  twenty  and  odd 


''I  am  so  delighted  at  that, 
Henry  !**  she  exclaimed ;  **  for  when- 
ever yon  are  low-spirited,  or  have 
ast  poring  too  long  over  your  books, 
it  does  you  so  much  gopd  to  spend  a 
few  hours  by  the  river-side.** 

''It  lias  often  done  so,  my  love; 
hot  this  wondrous  change  in  our 
prospects,  which  really  seems  yet  as 
a  dream,  removes  all  those  causes  of 
anxiety  that  have,  I  fear,  too  often 
led  me  to  the  verge  of  mistrusting 
Him  who  has  thus  showered  down 
Ueanngs  upon  our  heads,  and  filled 
our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness, 
and  our  ctip  even  to  overflowing, 
leased  be  His  name !  And  ma^  I 
ncrer  in  the  hour  of  prosperity  for- 
get that  I  have  been  delivered  from 
poverty,  and  am  led  out  of  that 
'house  of  bondage,*  not  to  seek  my 
own  pleasures,  but  to  fulfil  more  im- 
portant duties  than  have  hitherto 
alien  to  my  lot.  You  observe,  the 
pqyulation  of  Kinbury  is  upwards 
of  2000.** 

**•  Oh,  dear  I  I  am  sorry  for  that. 
But  as  it*s  worth  six  hunc&ed  a-year 
besklessurplice  fees— and  then  there*s 
the  eoun8dlor*s  three  hundred — you 
might,  of  course,  very  well  keep  a 
curate.  To  be  sure,  we  mu»t  five 
in  a  different  style  to  what  we  do 
bete!     But,  hark!   there  is  some- 
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body  knocking  at  the  door?  Who 
can  it  be  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Don*t 
go  to  the  door,  my  dear  !  Speak  to 
them  out  of  the  window ;  they  may 
be  thieves  I*' 

"  What  should  thieves  seek  here, 
my  love  ?  '  Vacuus  caniabit  coram 
latrane*  We  may  soon  lose  that 
feeling  of  security  which  is  the  poor 
man*s  privilege.  Let  us  not  antici- 
pate any  of  the  troubles  attending 
riches.'* 

And  as  he  spake,  the  rectgr  elect 
rose  and  took  up  the  candle ;  but  his 
lady  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
opening  the  little  bar-defended  win- 
dow, inquired,  "  Who's  there  ?*' 

"  It  be  I,  mum.  TEastford  post- 
boy, wi'  a  letter  from  Doctor  Barler 
or  the  bishop,  don't  know  which 
rightly,**  was  the  replj%  and  the 
bearer  was  consequently  immediately 
admitted  into  the  parlour,  where,  in 
his  own  way,  he  stated,  that  having 
driven  the  doctor  and  the  strange 
gentleman,  who  had  previously  en- 
gaged him,  to  the  end  of  their  first 
stf^,  the  former  had  taken  his  chaise 
on  with  fresh  horses,  and  desired  him 
to  wait  his  return,  which  he  did  till 
near  ten  o'clock,  when  the  chaise 
came  back  empty,  but  the  other 
postboy  gave  him  the  letter  with 
strict  injunctions  to  deliver  it  to  Mr. 
Meadows  that  night,  however  late  he 
might  arrive  at  Milfield.  He  was,  of 
course,  rewarded  for  his  punctuality 
and  dismissed,  and  then  our  curate 
opened  the  letter  and  read : — 

"  My  dear  Meadows. — I  am  now  sit- 
ting  with  our  good  bishop  after  dinner, 
and  be  has  informed  me  of  hia  coromuni- 
oation  with  you,  and  also  that  he  wishes 
much  to  aee  you»  but  is  obliged  to  reach 
LondoD  to-morrow  in  time  to  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Now,  as  you  must  go 
up  on  this  busineas,  1  should  stronglv 
recommend  you  to  take  the  first  coach 
that  passes  through  your  village,  and  as 
soon  as  you  get  to  town  drive  to  the  Im« 
penal  hotel,  Covent  Garden,  and  inquire 
for,  my  dear  Meadows,  youra  very  sin* 
cerely, 

*'  EnwAnn  Barlow. 

"  P.S.  I  ahall  aecure  a  bed  for  you 
and  order  dinner  at  six." 
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It  maj  be  fifi  well  here  to  acocmnt 
for  the  writing  of  the  above  letter 
by  stating  that  the  worthy  nuu^- 
trate,  after  parting  from  the  bi^op 
in  the  forenoon,  had  an  interriew 
with  the  quiet  elderly  man,  to  whom 
he  imparted  his  lor^ip*8  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  transaction  they  were 
seeking  to  unravel,  and  then  it  was 
acpreed  between  them,  that  as  Mr. 
Meadows  must  appear  as  a  witness 
against  Downer,  ne  should  be  de- 
coyed up  to  London,  without  alarm- 
ing his  wife  and  family,  on  some  pre- 
text which  the  doctor  undertook  to 
contrive.  And  when  subseouently. 
^^  and  after  dinner  the  kind-hearted 
advocate  of  the  absent  found  himself 
unable  to  dissipate  entirely  the  con- 
scientious misgivings  of  his  host,  and 
found  that  he  also  was  going  to 
town  on  the  morrow,  it  seemed  clear 
that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Meadows 
would  be  requisite  there  likewise, 
for  his  own  sake,  had  there  even 
been  no  other  necessity.  So,  having 
hastily  penned  his  letter,  the  ffood 
doctor,  beine  no  lover  of  needless 
secrecy,  handed  it  to  the  bishop,  who 
after  reading  it,  said,— 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  sir;  you 
have  forestalled  my  intentions.  I 
certainly  should  like  to  have  some 

Srivate  conversation  with  Mr.  Mea- 
ows.  I  shall  be  very  plain  and  ex- 
plicit with  him." 

"  And  you  may  rely  on  it  he  will 
be  equally  plain  and  candid  with  you ; 
and  if  he  should  not  clear  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable 
man,  I  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  that 
knowledffe  of  the  world  for  which 
your  lordship  seems  disposed  to  give 
me  credit." 

"I  Mucerely  hope  he  may.  But 
how  is  it  that  you  said  nothing  to  me 
of  your  intended  journey  to  town  ? 
There  is  a  seat  in  my  carriage  at 
your  service,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  eompimy  if  you  can  take  a  bed 
nere  and  rise  as  early  as  half-past 
four  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord.  I  accept 
your  offer  without  ceremony  and 
l^atefuUy,  for  the  feet  is  that  the 
thought  of  going  to  London  suddenly 
entered  my  head  onl^  just  this  mo- 
ment while  I  was  writing." 

"  I  perceive  your  kindly  motive," 
observed  the  worthy  prelate,  whose 
nervous  system  was  so  **diin- 
skinned"  as  to  be  fi^qoently  exeori« 


ated  by  the  ooarae  paragraphs,  fidse 
statements,  and  vulgar  insmuationi^ 
then  80  unremittin^y  placed  before 
the  public  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  olergy  into  contempt.  "  Your 
intention  is  excellent.  But,  allow 
me  just  to  observe,  that  th^e  is  no| 
exactly  any  necessiQr,  under  existiiif 
cLrcumstanoea,  for  your  inviting  Mr. 
Meadows  to  your  boteL  We  will 
not  prejudge  him,  certainly;  but 
suppose — I  say  only  let  us  suj^kote — 
he  should,  cm  strict  inquiry,  be  found 
to  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  such 
characters  as  this  wretched  maa 
Downer,  and  to  have  been  a  partaker 
in  their  uncleanness ; — in  such  a  case, 
would  you  not  needlessly  be  expose 
ing  yourself  to  a  certain  d^gsse  of 
unpleasant •'' 

Here,  on  observing  an  expretdwet 
half-ironical  smile  on  the  counte- 
nance of  his  hearer,  he  hesHated,  and 
the  doctor  (all  unlike  the  ^' exquisite* 
who,  lest  he  mi^t  soil  his  bandi^ 
oooUy  stopped  to  put  on  his  gkmi 
before  assisting  a  firiend  who  vas 
sinking  in  a  quagmire)  eTclaiined» 
"  Oh,  my  lord,  m^  lom !  I  alsiost 
wish  you  had  no  right  to  that  tM^ 
and  that  I  eould  again,  aa  tesuri^, 
call  you  dear  rector. .  You  would  nol 
then  have  counselled  me  to  pass  ky 
on  the  other  side  whoi  a  brotW  ^vif 
in  i^parent  difficulty.  Oh,  nd !  Do 
I  not  recollect  how  we  both  i6de  lo* 
ffether  aU  niffht  whai  pov  M 
Williams  was  aeprived  of  his  emmf, 
and  evil  t(mgues  assailed  him,  be- 
cause he  was  induoed  to  amoln  kr 
his  asthma  ?  But  for  TOur  exertioiii 
he  and  his  family  must  have  sunk  into 
penury.  You  were  then  oardtts  ai 
myself  of  what  people  might  si^." 

^  I  was ;  those  were  hajppy  dapr* 
sighed  the  bidiop.  ^^  Their  memory 
is  pleasant  Thank  you  for  reedfiag 
them.  I  fear  that  I  was  wroQg  it 
what  I  have  just  said ;  but,  oh  I  nf 
dear  friend,  many  things  ptcas  mm 
upon  me,  and  *  Norn  nm  qtudu  erem! 
I  Ibel  my  weakness." 

""Nay,  my  dear  lord,  thai  k  ftr 
more  than  I  meant  or  can  adoi- 
You  are  sound  in  mind  aiid  1iodjr| 
though,  as  I  ventured  to  hiiAt  pV» 
hscpB  a  little  toe  eaatious  a  MM 
where  a  sense  of  tbt  leMnk  d 
your  intentions  ought  to  vender  IB* 
Ibarless." 

""You  are  rightl 
prelate,  under  conaidmUt 
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*ItiBt]ieT«iee<»f  akhidfriaid;  and, 
iki!  bat  as  the  eeho  of  my  aeeret 
tlHN^hta.  Full  often  do  I  meditate 
in  fear  aad  trembling,  mnob  doubt- 
ing my  fitness  for  my  allotted  post 
in  Um^  times  when  the  enemies  oi 
idigion  are  assailing  ns  with  weapons 
conninffly  ^Yised  and  too  skUmlly 

**  Parsue  the  eenrae  you  have  hi- 
tiioto  80  steadfastly  trodd^  and 
iear  them  not.** 

**  The  shafts  that  fly  oyer  the  heads 
of  others  strike  those  who  sit  in  high 
l^sces,  and  I  have  not  esoaped.** 

**You  allude  to  the  newspapers, 
I  suppose?  Why  should  you  take 
the  trouble  to  read  them  ?*" 

**My  dear  friend  I  consider  my 
pontion.  I  am  called  upcm  to  give  a 
vote  on  certain  questions.  Fcnr  in- 
fltaaoe,  to-morrow  night  one  will  be 
brongfat  fbrward  thi^  I  believe  to  be 
of  vital  importance  to  the  interests 
of  religioii  and  morality,  and  there- 
ibre,  in  my  estimation,  infinitely 
Biore  Mkely  to  affect  the  real  welfare 
of  our  country  than  could  any  in- 
cfease  of  trade  or  acquisition  of  ter- 
lito^.  Of  course  then  I  must  be  at 
my  post;  I  were  else  a  recreant 
from  a  most  sol^nn  duty.  Why  are 
we  m  the  house  but  for  the  conser- 
.  Tttkm  of  the  church?  Wlnrarewe 
'  ooDseccaled  and  set  apart  m>m  our 
broths  clergy  and  placed,  as  it  were, 
apon  the  {Hunaeks  of  tl^  building, 
bat  that  we  may  watch  the  insidious 
«I^iroach  o(  the  enemy,  and  resist  to 
our  utmost  every  open  attack  ?" 

**  Yeu  have  ever  done  so,  my  lord. 
Continue  to  do  so  still,  and  leave  the 
newspapers  to  fight  their  battles  bv 
diemselves.  They  are  not  worth 
your  notice.  I  really  believe  I 
wouldn't  give  this  ^kss  of  wine  to 
pretent  Sidr  saymg  what  they 
pleased  of  me,  if  they  were  so  dis- 
posed. Indeed,  I  rather  imagine 
tbey  would  amuse  me.*' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sfar,  *  They  laugh  at 
•ears  who  never  Mt  a  wound.*  But 
tt  for  not  looking  at  the  papers,  that 
U  quite  out  of  the  question  with  me. 
I  must  *read  up,'  as  we  say,  so  as 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  passing  events 
aer  the  spirit  of  the  times.  More- 
oyer,  the  public  press  is  not  now 
merdy  employed  m  a  meagre  detail 
of  oeeurrenees  as  formerly,  but  is 
become  the  vehicle  of  much  sound 
ioftmBfltion,  deep  research,  and  acute 


reasoning.  Then  ^fas  est  ab  koste 
docerV  Our  opponents  are  not  pig- 
mies. Their  papers  are,  unfortu- 
nately, also  written  by  men  of  con- 
siderable talent,  too  n'equently  em- 
ployed in  stirring  up  the  passions  of 
thar  readers  by  eloquent  invective, 
but  not  scrupling  at  times  to  descend 
to  base  and  ^oundless  insinuations. 
The  latter,  mdeed,  seems  their  fa- 
vourite method  of  assailing  our  bench, 
and  more  than  once  recently  I  have 

been  e^[>ecially  selected  for ^" 

"  The  distinguished  honour  of  hav- 
ing excited  their  attention,"  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  in  a  sprightly  tone. 
**  Such  it  really  is,  my  lord,  if  con- 
sidered rightly,  as  the  enemy  direct 
not  their  aim  particularly  against 
nameless  privates,  but  pick  out  the 
officers ;  and,  to  conclude  in  military 
phrase,  you  will,  after  a  little  more 
service,  be  enabled  to  stand  as  cool 
under  their  fire  as  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or 
other  veterans.  In  the  meanwhile, 
pardon  me  for  observing  that  you 
recall  to  my  mind  some  lines  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  in  Cowper,  de- 
scriptive of  a  meeting  between  a  der- 
gynum  and  his  rustic  parishioners, 
and  which,  methinks,  will  just  suit 
your  case  by  altering  a  word  or  two 
thus: — 

'  Why  are  the  public  prints  so  coarse, 
And  churchmen's  nerTes  so  fine  \ 
A  liick  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse 
Will  kill  a  sound  divine.' 

*  That's  about  A,'  as  my  post-chaise 
companion  says,  and  that  reminds  ma 
that  I  must  just  speak  one  word  with 
him  before  he  goes.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  ring  the  oell  and  have  him  in 
for  a  minute  or  so  ?" 

"  As  you  please.  You  were  always 
eccentric.  1  should  not  like  to  hurt 
the  man's  feelings;  but,  really, — J 
shall — hardly  know  how  to  treat 
him." 

"  Oh !  leave  that  to  me,"  said  the 
doctor,  and  forthwith  the  summons 
was  given ;  and  presently  the  quiet 
man  came  loungmg  into  the  room, 
and,  advancing  to  the  table,  stood 
fingering  his  hat  as  usual  when  be- 
fore his  superiors.  "This  letter," 
said  the  magistrate,  addressing  him, 
"  is  for  Mr.  MeadOws.  Will  you  do 
me  the  favour  of  giving  it  to  our  last 
driver,  vrith  strict  orders  for  it  to  be 
sent  on  by  the  other  postboy  and  de- 
livered to-night  ?   I  shall  not  retun  > 
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home;  bat,  mark  ye,  I  shall  be  in 
towa  to-morrow  evening,  at  the  Im- 
perial in  Coyent  Garden." 

"  That's  about  itT  said  the  officer. 
"  I  wish  they  was  all  as  wide  awake 
as  your  worship." 

**  Never  he^  about  others,  my 
good  fellow!  let  us  mind  our  own 
affairs.  There!  take  that  glass  of 
wine,  and  wish  me  a  safe  journey,  as 
I  do  to  you." 

""  That  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  and 
also,  if  I  may  make  so  hold,  to  his 
lordiship  too/ 

**  I  am  —really — very  much  obliged 
to  you,"  said  the  bishop,  a  little  dis- 
concerted. "But,  ahem!  surely  I 
have  seen  your  fiioe  somewhere  ? 

"In  the  House  of  Lords,  most 
likely.  I  rather  think  of  bein^  there 
to-morrow  night,  and  shall  look 
sharpish  after  the  lawn  sleeves,  you 
may  depend  on*t." 

This  speech  and  the  bishop's  look 
of  surprise  afforded  the  doctor  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  his  lordship, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  cheerful  tem- 
perament, presently  joined,  and  then 
requested  a  further  explanation. 

"Why,  my  lord,"  said  the  quiet 
man,  "  I  know  all  the  house  pretty 
well,  in  or  out  o'  your  sleeves  or 
robes,  for  the  matter  o'  that.  I  took 
your  likeness  about  this  time  two 
years  at  a  levee  at  St.  James's  pa- 
lace." 

"My  likeness?" 

"Yes.  That  means  Td  a  good 
stare  at  you.  It  was  in  the  lobby, 
and  you  were  standinff  with  your 
face  to  the  light  talking  to  Lord 
Howe  in  his  uniform  ever  so  long, 
with  your  backs  to  the  firephice, 
while  I  stood  with  mine  to  the  wall 
between  the  windows,  where  it's 
darkish  like,  just  behind  the  re- 
porter." 

"The  reporter!  Who  is  the  re- 
porter ?" 

"  What !  don't  you  know  ?  Well, 
that's  rum !  Beg  your  pardon,  my 
lord.  He's  the  man  as  stands  at  one 
end  o*  the  little  table  where  you 
leave  your  cards,  while  a  pace  in 
livery  is  at  t'other.  If  it  wasirt  for 
him  taking  *em  up  and  sorting  'em 
out  like  winking,  nobody 'd  know 
who'd  been  to  court." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  bishop; 
"he  is  employed  by  the  newspapers. 
J^hey  seem  to  have  agents  every 
where."  "^ 


"Pretty  well,  my  lord.  And  a 
precious  sight  o'  lies  some  of  'em 
take  home,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  serve 
to  fill  up,  and  so  do  the  oontradict- 
ings  next  day.  I  don't  think  asthej 
ought  to  be  called  n^icj-papers,  for 
most  times  they're  crammed  with 
long  argufications  one  against  t'other, 
and  finding  of  all  manner  of  &alts 
with  all  sort  o'  great  folks  o'  the  (^ 
posite  side  to  'em,  which,  of  course,  is 
no  more  than  every  body  of  real 
consequence  expects,  and  what  no- 
body  of  common  sense  cares  nothing 
about ;  and  so  they  ha'n't  often  got 
much  news  worth  reading  in  'em 
arter  all,  except  maybe  some  of  oar 
reports." 

"That's  all  very  well,  my  good 
fellow !"  said  the  doctor.  "  fiut  70a 
haven't  told  us  what  you  mean  by 
looking  after  the  lawn  sleeves." 

"  Nothing  disrespectful,  your  wor- 
ship, but  quite  the  contrary.  We 
say  lawn  sleeves  for  the  spiritual 
lords,  the  same  as  we  say  crowned 
heads  for  kings ;  and  the  reason  I 
look  arter  'em  particular  now,  Is,  tf 
there's  been  a  bit  of  a  ciy  go^  ^P 
against  'em  lately,  now  and  then,  in 
Palace  Yard ;  and  whenever  there's 
any  thing  o'  that  sort,  there's  sure 
to  be  some  uncommon  stylish-drewd 
fellows  among  the  lot,  as'd  much 
rather  have  my  room  than  my  com- 
pany :  you  imderstand  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  well-dressed 
pickpockets? 

*' That's  it.  Pretend  to  be  giwt 
patriots,  talk  big,  and  all  that.  Al- 
ways against  government;  and  no 
wonder.  Flog^d  cats  don't  love  the 
whip.  I  remember  ^  *  No  PoF7  . 
cry,  and  half  a  score  others,— ill  had 
their  day ;  but  it's  no  matter  to  such 
chaps  what  it  is,  they'll  lead  or  jom 
in  it  so  long  as  they  can  mix  in  a  wt 
of  a  push  or  crowd." 

"A  fine  specimen  of  the  *«»/»• 
pvdi^'  my  lord !"  observed  the  doctor. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  quiet  mtf. 
"Fox  is  a  popular  name  nowand 
then,  'specially  at  election  time,  wien 
the  porter  banrel's  kept  running. 

"The  voice  of  the  people,  l 
meant." 

"  The  mobs  ain't  the  people,  by  no 
manner  o*  means,  your  worship.  A  ^ 
seen  too  many  o'  them  to  mate  that 
mistake.  Bless  you,  I'd  as  soon  thm^ 
of  emptying  Bedlam  of  all  there,  ana 
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mob.  No,  no ;  in  spite  o'  Tom  Paine, 
ind  the  pope,  and  the  French,  and 
all  the  rest,  the  English  are  a  little 
better  than  that  anyhow.  We  do 
get  a  qneerish  twist  now  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  papers  keep  it 
up  as  long  as  they  can,  because  it 
answers  their  purpoee,  and  nothing 
else ;  hut,  somehow,  all  comes  ronnd 
and  right  again ;  and  we  ha*n*t  had 
nothing  like  the  French  Revolution, 
nor  put  down  all  religion  like  them.** 
^Then  you  really  consider  reli- 
gion to  be  of  adrantage  to  the  coun- 

**  Don't  I  ?  A  pretty  mess  we 
should  be  in  without  it !  But  it  ain*t 
for  such  as  me  to  speak  o*  that  in 
the  present  company.  However, 
after  what  you  said  this  morning 
about  having  me  up  here,  I  may 
make  bold  to  tell  his  lordship  that 
tbere*8  one  of  his  villages,  at  least,  as 
owes  more  to  its  curate  than  if  he'd 
been  a  nobleman  livine  there  with 
his  ten  thousand  a-year. 

This  opening  to  the  subject  led 
the  indefatigable  magistrate  to  ask 
certain  leading  questions,  which  pro- 
duced a  repetition  of  the  morning's 
conversation,  with  sundry  additional 
instances  of  Mr.  Meadows's  unremit- 
ting attention  and  kindness  to  his 
Ptnshioners,  as  related  by  the  land- 
lord to  the  officer,  when  chatting 
ove^  their  wine  on  the  preceding 
day. 

A  placid  smile  on  the  countenance 
of  the  venerable  bishop  as  he  list- 
tened,  indicated  that  this  oral  ^  me- 
morial of  good  conduct,"  though 
conveyed  through  a  channel  so  irre- 
gular, was  not  without  its  effect; 
and  (when  the  quiet  man  had  de- 
parted) he  observed, — 

"My  dear  doctor!  Thanks  for  this 
introduction  to  your  strange  travel- 
hng  companion,  I  am  now  almost  as 
nnguine  m  yourself  respecting  the 
result  of jvur  inquiry.  Old  acquaint- 
ance, habits  of  intercourse  and  friend- 
ship, and,  even  among  us  clergymen, 
^hat  is  called  the  ''esprit  de  corps^ 
have  all  their  united  or  separate  in- 
fluences, though  frequently  unsus- 
pected by  ourselves ;  and,  therefore, 
rt  behoves  one  in  my  position  to  be 
exceedingly  careful,  and  attend  not 
only  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  but 
strive,  also,  to  ascertain  the  bias  un- 
der which  it  may  have  been  given, — 
a  matter  of  almost  equal  importance 


with  the  character  of  the  witness. 
In  the  present  case,  for  instance,  I 
speak  plainly  to  you  as  an  old  friend, 
r  confess  that,  while  listening  to  vou, 
I  heard  but  the  counterpart  of  my 
own  preconceived  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  could  not  but  re-^ 
collect  that  our  acquaintance  with 
him  is  of  about  the  same  standing ; 
and  as  you  were  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  state  of  your  roads 
and  his  secluded  habits,  during  the 
winter,  had  prevented  you  from 
meeting,  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
our  real  knowledge  of  his  private 
life  was  much  upon  a  par;  and, 
therefore,  while  your  zealous  warmth 
excited  my  admiration,  and  needlessly 
proved  to  me  that  your  heart  was 
Kind  as  ever,  it  left  my  mis^vings 
on  the  point  in  question  entirely  as 
they  were  before.  You  could  not 
explain  that,  nor  produce  any  new 
matter  as  a  counterpoise,  such  as  this 
person  has  in  his  own  way  brought 
forward,  from  rude  sources  imper- 
vious to  us,  but  the  very  best  from 
which  the  knowledge   of  a  parish 

?rie8t's  real  character  can  be  derived, 
'he  picture  he  has  drawn  is  a  rough 
but  striking  sketch  of  one  who  con- 
descendeth  to  men  of  low  estate,  and 
ffoeth  to  and  fro  without  ceasing, 
like  a  faithful  shepherd,  watching 
the  sheep  committed  to  his  charge, 
not  as  an  eye-servant,  but  because 
he  delights  to  be  about  His  Master's 
business.  It  will  be  very  pleasant 
to  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  feel  per- 
fectly assured  that  such  is  your 
neignbour ;  and  that  he  has  never  at 
an  unguarded  moment  been  led  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Viblent  man. 
I  will  never  believe  such  to  be  the 
case  till  clearly  proved." 

"That  it  wul  never  be!"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  warmly,  "In 
the  meanwhile,  allow  me  to  beg  you 
to  keep  fully  in  recollection  the  posi^ 
tive  evidence  you  have,  of  his  beingf 
really  the  faithful  shepherd  you  de- 
scribe, and  that,  too,  when  his  flock 
was  as  it  were  in  the  wilderness. 
Little  could  he  dream  that  the  mi- 
nute details  we  have  heard  of  his  lit- 
tle village  transactions  should  reach 
your  lordship's  ear." 

"  Thank  you.  I  perceive  it ;  and 
feel  more  at  ease  than  at  any  mo- 
ment since  your  communication.  I 
was  thinking,  just  before  your  ar- 
rival, of  the  scene  that  ,mv  le*;. 
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yroxM  probably  cause  at  the  littk 
Ticarage.  She  is  certainly  a  remark- 
ably— yes — and  the  children,  too, 
are  very  beautiful.  There  is  a  great 
pleasure,  my  dear  doctor,  in  having 
the  power  so  to  advance  merit.    It 

is  a  sort  of  compensation  for . 

Well,  well!  No  more  of  that!  A 
little  inquiry ;  and  then,  as  he  hath 
done  good  in  secret,  he  shall  be  re- 
ward^ openly  I** 

Here  the  venerable  prelate*s  eyes 
gleam^,  and  his  countenance  wore 
a  benevolent  smile,  even  as  in  the 
morninff  when  directing  his  letter,  in 
the  fuU  belief,  that,  while  laying 
open  the  paths  of  life-long  prosper- 
ity to  the  curate  and  his  family,  he 
was  conferring  far  more  important 
benefits  on  those  committed  to  his 
care. 

**  Richard's  himself  again  !**  thought 
the  doctor,  "  and  I  must  contrive  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  more 
ghosts  of  parliamentary  bills,  news- 
paper paragraphs,  or  shadowv  scru- 
ples;** and  forthwith  he  set  himself 
man^lly  to  the  task  of  entertaining 
his  quondam  semi  -  hypochondriae 
host,  by  bringing  forth  from  the 
treasures  of  his  memory  many  plea- 
sant things,  both  old  and  new :  and 
among  the  last,  and  not  the  least  ef- 
fective for  his  purpose,  was  a  whim- 
sical overdrawn  account  of  the  rise, 
pri^ess,  and  consummation  of  the 
profuse  heterogeneous  entertainment 
at  Milfield  vicarage  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday.  In  this,  he  d^cribed 
the  curate's  look  of  astonishment 
when  entering  his  metamorphosed 
dinhig-room,  and  subsequent  modest 
renouncement  of  all  ri^ht  or  title  to 
the  splendour  around  lum,  with  other 
minute  particulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion and  demeanour, — all  kindly  and 
cunninffly  introduced  by  the  narra- 
tor, witn  the  intent  of  keeping  inta<^ 
in  his  lordship's  mental  vision  the 
portrait  of  a  good  and  amiable  man. 

So  passed  tneir  sitting,  till  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant  indicated  to  the 
bishop  that  his  secretary  wished  for 
some  instructions,  and  then  the  two 
friends  separated  for  the  night  to 
meet  again  early  in  the  morning,  and 
proceed  together  to  London :  but,  as 
then:  joumej  there  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  his  lordship's  secretary  and 
chaplain,  nothing  occurred  therein 
jeUitive  to  Mr.  A^adows ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  return  to  that  gentleman. 


whom  we  left  with  his  good  kdj  at 
midnighlj  after  reading  the  decws 
letter. 

It  was  a  summons  not  to  be  aeg* 
lectedi  and  the  next  oo&ch  that 
passed  through  Milfield  to  Loodoo 
regtdarlv  clumged  brakes  at  the 
Crown  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Consequ^Uy  there  was  ample 
time  for  most  people  to  have  made 
preparations  for  such  a  journey,  bat 
our  affectionate  and  grateful  ooaple 
had  h&m  so  greatly  excited  dormg 
the  day,  and  were  now  taken  so 
much  by  surprise,  that,  to  use  a  tbI- 
ffar  phrase,  they  seemed  "not  to 
know  which  way  to  turn  themsdyes." 
Something  of  unironed  neckdotk, 
and  other  wardrobe  irregolaritiei, 
were  her  first  troubles;  bat  as  he 
said  he  rmut  go  if  he  went  in  ng% 
she  bestirred  herself  among  drawen 
and  boxes,  till  she  awoke  the  cbO- 
dren;  and  their  outcries  to  kaow 
what  was  the  matter  aroused  thtf 
usually  sound-slee{Miig  Martha  from 
confused  dreams  concerning  ber  mas- 
ter's ooming  greatness,  and,  of  ocunef 
her  own  consequent  promotion  to 
some  visionary  place  of  trust  i»  • 
large  establishment.  Under  an  abm 
that  the  house  was  on  fite  Ae  sad- 
denly  made  her  appearance,  «• 
adorned,  as  usual  in  such  eases,  and 
was  called  a  silly  girl;  but,  on  being 
told  the  cause  of  the  nocturnal  to- 
mult,  she  evinced  far  more  presence 
of  mind  than  her  mistress^  by  return- 
ing to  her  room,  dressing  hersdtt,  •• 
she  said,  "  in  no  time,"  running  down 
stairs,  lightmg  a  fire,  and  makingpre- 

paratk>ns  to  iron  the  unlucky  new- 
cloths,  &c. :  and  then,  having  a  iw 
minutes  to  spare,  roused  the  curitt 
himself  from  a  walkmg  rerene,  oj 
entering  the  parlour  and  asj"* 
"  Please  sir,  haVt  I  better  run  do^ 
tot' Crown  and  ax  t' ostler  1»  f«*<» 
er  porkmantelP  He  be  up  wi  » 
lorses  by  now."  „  ^ 

"Thank you,  Martha.  BeaUyiO 
excellent  idea!  I  was  thinking  ---r 
and  he  was  about  to  add,  tbrt  ne 
would  step  down  to  the  jUkg^J^ 
self,  but  his  hearer  was  «l«"5Vr 
her  way  in  high  glee,  and  in»"^^°j2 

guffed  up  with  a  swise  of  her  own 
nportance,  for,  hurried  as  u^TT 
her  soUloquy  ran,  ^  Then  ^aa^ 
whUe  /  wo/ks.  What'd  thejr* 
wi'out  I,  I  wonder!  Btojfj 
They  be  both,  lite  chadieD,  but  * 
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ipon't  lesYd  *eiB, — that's  wbat  I  won't, 
wbereyer  they  goes,  or  whatflomerer 
the  bishop  makes  on  un.** 

Great  was  the  contrast  between 
her  panting  haste  and  the  demeanour 
lof  the  sleepy  ostler,  who  eame  Ibrth 
firom  the   stables  lanfem  in  band, 

Swning  at  the  snmmons ;  and  when 
had  receiyed  her  message^  scratch'^ 
^  his  head,  and  drawlingly  inquired, 
**  Suppose  there  baint  no  room,  how 
then?" 

''Then  yer  mnst  make  some,  for 
miiter  can*t  be  disappinted  no  how, 
as  er^s  going  up  to  the  bishop  in 
Lnnnon  to  be  rectified.** 
**£h!  what?**  exclaimed  the  man. 
•*  Can't  ha'  while  to  talk  now.  A 
tnort  o'  things  to  do.  Yer  come  in 
time,  that's  all,"  said  the  maiden,  as 
her  garments  disappeared  fluttering 
beyond  the  dim  rays  of  his  lantern. 

Ihe  strange  word  had,  howeven 
completely  awakened  the  ostler ;  and 
Sfter  communing  awhile  with  him^ 
Idf  he  ejacnlat^  "  Dang  it !  So  I 
will !  They  won't  be  angry  no  how, 
but  might  if  I  womt  ;^  and  forth- 
with he  went  with  unaccustomed  ce- 
lerity toward  the  inn,  for  a  purpose 
that  will  presently  appear. 

At  twenty  minutes   before  two^ 
chiefly  by  dmt  of  Martha's  ubiqui- 
ions  exertions,  all  was  ready  for  ner 
maker's  departure ;  but  he  was  still 
bualy  engaged  in  his  study.    It  had 
occurred  to  him  (and  at  "the  elerenth 
hour")  that  one,  and  perhaps  the 
chief,  reason  of  the  hisnop's  desire 
for  his  presence  in  town,  was  to  hear 
him  preach.    He  had  abundance  of 
Sermons,  composed  with  studied  sim* 
i^aty  of  language  and  reasoning,  to 
^  his  rural,  unsophisticated  hearers, 
hut  as  he  deemed  utterly  unfit  for 
^e  present  exigency.    Nevertheless, 
*»€  had  a  clear  recoUection  of  having 
^en  indulged  himself  by  inditing 
grandiloquently,  in  a  sort  of  poetic 
l**0Be  (commonly  omitted  or  para- 
t^hrased  in  the  pulpit);    and  that 
^'^h  had  been  tne  case  most  fre- 
quently when  he  had  hit  upon  some 
^^iking  simile  or  pithy  argument, 
^^at  it  was  impossible  to  re<^l  sud- 
^^enly  to  memory  under  what  texts 
5^c  choicest  flowers  of  those  moments 
^^f  inspiration  were  to  be  discovered  j 
^^uid,  alas  I  the  *'  setthiff  to  rights'* 
^^hat  led  to  the  finding  of  his  secreted 
^note,  had  left  his  manuscripts  buried 
a  pile  of  booka,  and  in  ntter 


d]8(»tler.  Sorely  was  his  patiesiie 
tried,  as,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
eager  eye,  he  took  them  hastily  up 
one  \rv  one,  and  threw  them  down, 
and  huddled  them  together,  and 
placed  another  pile  upon  the  table ; 

and in  fine,  he  had  selected  but 

three  from  which  any  thing  could  be 
extracted^  when  his  Eliza  rushed  in, 
dressed  for  walking,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Never  mind,  Henry !  I  will  look 
them  over  after  you  are  gone,  and 
send  them  in  a  parcel.  I  know  what 
vou  want  exactly.  Come,  my  dear ! 
It  wants  only  ten  minutes  to  two." 

"  You  must  not  expose  yourself  to 
the  night  air,  mv  dear  Elira !"  said 
he,  ceasing  from  his  occupation. 

"  My  feelings  will  keep  me  warm, 
my  dear  rector,"  she  replied,  with 
playful  fondness.  **  Come,  let  us  take 
leave  here,  while  we  are  alone.  God 
— Gk)d  bless  you,  dearest !  I  hardlr 
know  how  to  part  with  you,  though 
I  could  cry  forjoy.  All  our  dreams 
are  realised.  God  bless  you !"  And 
again  she  embraced  him  fervently,  as 
Martha  shrieked  from  the  stairs, 
"Sir!  Mum!    I  hears  t' wheels !" 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  excla* 
mation  was  hut  a  cunning  device  of 
the  maiden  (although  the  sound  o€ 
wheels  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  high  country  roads  at 
ni^ht\  as  when  our  curate  and  his 
lady  nad  hurried  down  the  lane  and 
approached  the  Crown,  the  coach 
had  not  yet  arrived,  but,  to  their 
great  surprise,  lights  were  to  be  seen 
m  the  best  parlour  and  the  bar;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  surrounded  by 
all  the  members  of  their  establish- 
Inent,  stood  in  the  gateway  to  receive 
them.  Mr.  Meadows  at  first  conjee* 
tured  that  they  were  thus  drawn 
up  at  their  posts  waiting  the  arrival 
or  the  coach,  and  began  to  express 
his  surprise  and  regret  that  his  neigh- 
bours should  consider  it  needful  to 
deprive  themselves  of  rest  for  the 
^e  a(  a  little  chance -custom  at 
such  an  hour:  but  his  Eliza,  with 
the  intuitive  secret-discovering  per- 
ception of  her  sex,  immediately 
jessed  the  real  state  of  things,  and 
raterrupted  him  as  he  was  preparing 
a  little  mild  inoffensive  remonstrance 
on  the  subject,  by  saying  playfully, 
^  Now,  be  a  good  boy  for  once. 
Mind  what  I  say,  and  don't  speak 
till  you're  spoken  to." 

In  obedience  to  !»  ^i^j^- 
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junction,  our  curate  allowed  the  land- 
lady to  commence  proceedings,  by 
inviting  them  to  walk  into  the  best 
parlour,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning;  and  hot  coffee  was  pre- 
pared to  invigorate  him  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  loumey. 

"  We  couldn't  do  less,  anyhow, 
ma*am,**  said  their  hostess,  in  reply 
to  Mrs.  Meadow8*8  expression  of  re- 
gret that  she  should  have  given  her- 
eif  so  much  trouble. 

**  We  neither  of  us  could  have  ^t 
a  wink  o'  sleep  after  we  heard  of  it," 
observed  the  landlord ;  *'  though  we 
don*t  exactly  know  what  it  is.** 

**  There  need  be  no  secret,**  said 
the  rector  elect;  and  he  briefly  re- 
lated his  prospects  and  motive  for 
ffoin^  to  town,  whereat  Briggs  rub- 
bed his  hands,  and  his  wife^clared 
she  had  long  seen  which  way  the 
cat  was  about  to  jump;  and  both 
mingled  their  homely  congratuktions 
with  regret  at  the  loss  they  were 
about  to  sustain,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  express  dismal  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  unknown  curate  who 
was  to  come  next,  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  door. 

**Any  room  for  a  ^ntleman  in- 
side ?**  shouted  the  osUer. 

'^Yes,  and  a  lady,  too,**  was  the 
gruff  reply  of  the  coachman,  who 
presently  entered  the  parlour,  hat  in 
hand;  and  in  answer  to  the  land- 
lord*s  repetition  of  the  question,  said 
in  a  discontented  way,  "  Yes,  room 
enough.  Can't  think  what*s  come  to 
the  people.  Only  the  mad  woman 
inside  for  the  last  three  stages.** 

At  this  strange  piece  of  informa- 
tion the  landlady  whispered  a  few 
words  into  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows, whose  expressive  countenance 
instantly  brightened  up  with  a  look 
of  mischievous  ^lee  as  she  watched 
the  perplexed  air  of  her  matter-of- 
fact  husband,  who,  after  a  brief 
pause,  began, — 

"Keally — my  good  man — in  that 
case — ^you  must  excuse  me — I  am 
unused — I  should  not  know  ex- 
actly—  Hem !  In  short,  as  I  have  a 
great-coat,  I  should  rather,  if  you 
please,  prefer  to  go  outside.'* 

"No,  no,  Henry  I"  exclaimed  his 
delighted  lady.  "  1  insist  upon  it  that 
you  go  inside.  I  would  not  have  you 

Uke  cold  for  all  the  mad "  But 

here  the  curate's  blank  look  of  amaze- 
ment overcame  her  asoumod  gravity, 


and  she  ^ave  wa^  to  a  fit  of  laiigb- 
ter,  in  which  the  jolly  landlady  ioioed 
right  heartily,  to  the  increased  per- 
plexity of  the  uninitiated  divine,  who 
continued  to  gaze  at  than  with  a 
serious  air  as  if  doubtful  whether 
they  were  not  suddenly  visited  by  a 
touch  of  the  infirmity  ascribed  to  the 
unfortunate  woman  m  the  coach. 

Jacob  Briggs  would  certainly  have 
checked  his  spouse  for  thus  makmg 
fun  of  the  parson ;  but  that  she  was 
erring  in  too  good  company  to  he 
reprimanded.  Moreover,  themeny 
lau^h  of  woman  is  wonderfully  in- 
fectious at  all  times,  but  more  espe- 
cially  when  the  clear  silvery  tones 
happen  to  proceed  from  lips  apper- 
taimn^  to  a  countenance  of  unosnal 
oomelmess  and  expression;  so  Jacob 
was  compelled  to  gigffle  a  Ifttle  in 
sympathy,  ere  he  could  reheve  the 
mystified  clergyman  by  explaining 
tliat,  having  the  mad  woman  inside, 
was  merely  the  slanf^  coachman's  an* 
swer  to  any  casual  inquirer,  as  a 
reason  for  having  the  windows  np 
when  there  was  no  one  inside  tM 
coach. 

"  How  singular  it  is!**  obsened 
our  curate,  "now  very  singular  that 
people  seem  to  take  every  oppor- 
tumty  of  avoiding  plain ^" 

Here  a  glance  firom  his  Eliza  said 
to  him,  as  plainly  as  though  the  words 
had  been  uttered,  "  Now  don't  b^ 
preaching  here,  Henry!  Yoorrei- 
sonins  will  be  all  thrown  away,**  flo 
he  checked  himself,  while  she,  in 
high  spirits,  conjured  him  to  think 
for  the  moment  of  nothing  else  bat 
the  refreshment  so  kindly  and  con- 
siderately placed  before  hun  by  their 
good  neighbours ;  and  he  endeavoor- 
ed  accormngly  to  comply,  by  sipping 
his  coffee  and  looking  round  with 
the  calm  nnile  of  gratefal  content, 
though,  ever  and  anon,  as  their  e^ 
met,  something  akin  to  mutual  pnde 
in  each  other  gleamed  forth,  and 
warmed  the  hearts  of  the  afiectkmate 
pair.  Much  as  she  had  always  loved 
and  esteemed  hun,  he  certainly  never 
before  had  appeared  to  her  quite  in 
the  same  %ht  as  at  that  parting. 
The  old  proverb  (so  desjMOible  to 
young  lovers)  avers  that,  "When 
poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  tove 
flies  out  at  the  window.**  It  hjd 
not  been  so  with  her.  With  hiniM* 
had  in  earlier  days  realised  her  fond- 
est dreams  of  oopnuhial  and  domeitifi 
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bMpiiieflB,  in  thoughtless  security, 
and  when  clouds  oyerahadowed  their 
pith  of  life  she  had  looked  trust- 
mllv  to  him  for  direction  ;  and  as  the 
darkness  increased  she  had,  while 
kaning  upon  his  arm  for  support, 
whispered  cheerfully  of  the  future 
into  his  ear,   lon^   after  her  own 

r'  it  was  inwardJy  drooping  with 
heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred; 
and,  even  when  (to  speak  the  whole 
troth)  painful  douhts  would  some- 
times  intrude  on  her  mind,  whether 
ike  had  not  overestimated  his  tidents 
and  acquirements,  she  kept  a  loving 
guard  over  her  words,  nor  permitted 
a  look  to  reveal  the  unwelcome  mis- 
giving. And  thus,  **Wish  meeting 
wish,  and  will  preventing  will,*"  they 
leemed  to  her  to  have  moved  on- 
ward in  something  like  equality,  till 
the  rough  blasts  of  adversity  came 
down  upon  them  in  pitiless  strength, 
and  their  forlorn,  powerless  condi- 
tion, micht  be  compared  to  that  of 
those  who  ^  go  down  into  the  deep 
waters,**  as  they  mentally  *'  staggered 
and  reeled  to  and  fro,  and  were  at 
their  wit's  end."  They  had  then 
**  called  upon  the  Lord ;  and  though 
she  felt  and  confessed  with  sincenty 
and  gratitude,  that  **  He  had  de- 
livered them  from  their  trouble,  and 
brought  tiiem  into  the  desired  ha- 
ven, she  looked  upon  her  beloved 
husband  as  *Uhe  pilot  who  (under 
the  guidance  of  Providence)  had 
weathered  the  storm.**  His  exertions 
and  talents — all  without  her  aid — 
had  been  the  means  of  averting  their 
shipwreck  amid  the  shoals  of  penury ; 
and  scarcely  could  a  Konum  matron 
have  felt  more  pride  in  her  warrior 
k>rd  on  the  morning  of  his  triumph, 
than  did  our  gentle  lady  in  her  meek 
and  humble  spouse,  now  that  he  was 
going  up  into  the  great  city  to  re- 
ceive his  reward. 

As  for  the  good  man  himself,  he 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
read  her  thoughts  not  to  be  aware  of 
fhe"  tribute  so  gratefully  and  joy- 
ously accorded  to  him  by  those  elo- 
quent, deep  blue,  glistening  eyes; 
and,  as  they  thus  gazed  upon  each 
other  with  aelight  and  pride,  bright 
visions  of  the  future,— all  without  a 
dood, — came  crowding  on  their 
minds,  till  suddenly  the  rough  voice 
of  the  coachman  recalled  them  to  the 
pcnent,  by  exclaiming, — 

^HijiWi  sirr  a  brief  but  authori- 


tative summons,  requiring  instant  at- 
tention. 

"Shall  us  give  un  three  cheers, 
master?**  whispered  the  ostler,  as 
Mr.  Meadows  was  going  toward  the 
coach. 

"  No :  rabbit  it,  that*ll  never  do !  *' 
replied  the  more  considerate  land* 
lord ;  "  'twould  look  as  if  we  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  Tm  sure 
we  am*t  that.*' 

"No,  that  we  baint!**  said  the 
man,  "but  uncommon  sorry.  So, 
suppose  as  us  gives  three  groans? 
Should  like  to  do  summut  to  shew 
nn  respect." 

"  Rabbit  ye  for  a  noodle !"  cried 
Jacob,  impatiently.  "Either  hold 
your  tongue,  or  do  as  I  do;**  and 
the  moment  afler  "bangl**  went  the 
coach  door,  and  the  guard  called  out, 
"All  right!*' 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  I  A  pleasant 
loumey  to  you !"  exclaimed  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife ;  and  the  cry  was 
taken  up  by  waiter,,  chambermaid, 
cook,  ostler,  boots,  and  horsekeepers, 
and  continued  with  rustic  heartmess 
till  the  subject  of  their  good  wishes 
lost  the  exhilarating  sounds  by  dis- 
tance and  the  harsh  grinding  of  the 
wheels. 

Nothing  worthy  of  our  notice  oc- 
curred during  the  progress  of  his 
journey  to  London ;  but  truth  com- 

Eels  us  to  record,  that,  in  the  solitary 
ours  of  the  morninff,  he  employed 
himself  in  analysing  his  recent  con* 
duct  and  feelings  m  a  way  which, 
to  many,  will  doubtless  seem  quite 
preposterous.  He  really  made  it  a 
Question,  whether  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement was  not  imbecomingly 
excessive  in  a  Christian  priest,  about 
to  relinquish  all  further  care  of  those 
over  wnom  he  had  watched  for  so 
many  years,  and  among  whom  there 
was -every  reason  to  believe  his  watch- 
fulness had  been  essentially  useful. 

"Alas!**  thoucht  he,  "if,  instead 
of  a  rectory,  I  nad  been  offered  a 
curacy  of  the  same  value  as  that  I 
now  hold,  methinks,  that  the  path  of 
duty  would  hardly  have  appeared  so 
clear ;  and,  doubtless,  I  should  have 
felt  reluctance,  if  not  compunction, 
at  the  idea  or  abandoning  my  old 
parishioners.  *  Hem  !  AtMindoning 
them!  What  arrogance!  Just  as 
though  I  were  so  much  more  capa- 
ble Uian  others.    Really  this  is  sad 
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work  I  Mj  mind  it  &r  from  being 
in  a  proper  frame.  I  feel  exalted— 
oonfrised — I  do  not  understand  it — 
bat  certainly  I  cannot  carry  on  the 
train  of  reasoning  so  clearly  as  I 
wish — though  I  do  perceive  thai 
money — and  Eliza,  and  the  dear 
chUdren,  are  distinctly— yes — must 
be  included  in  the  cat^ory — arga<* 
ment — postulate — and — preponSe** 
rate — and — well — God  bless  them, 
and  make  us  all  thankfhl  1** 

And  in  visionary  flights,  with 
the  dear  familiar  fMes  of  his  home 
floating  as  in  air  around,  the  good 
man*8  spirit  wildly  wandered  till  the 
sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  a  plea- 
sant female  voice  called  him  back  to 
the  coarser  realities  of  life  by  an* 
nouncing,  '^  Please,  sir,  the  coach 
stops  here  twenty  minutes  to  break- 
fast." 

The  remainder  of  his  journey  was 
rendered  an  agreeable  contrast  to  his 
winter  **  Accommodation**  endurance 
by  the  frequent  change  of  "short" 
passengers,  both  male  and  female, 
whom  the  fkir  weather  had  lured 
from  home  to  enjoy  visit  and  holi« 
day-making  in  a  spirit  that  seemed 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  poet*8 
assertion,  that, — 

"  Most  men  are  merriest  when  they  are 
from  home." 

Our  curate  was  not  the  person  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  their  enjoyment. 
As  they  came  and  went  he  greeted 
them,  a^  in  familiar  chat  contem- 
plated their  cheerful  countenances 
with  a  zest  emanating  from  his 
Wonted  delight  in  seeing  people  hap^ 
py,  but  greatly  enhanc^  by  the  no- 
velty of  bustle  and  variety,  so  differ- 
ent fhmi  his  accustomed  regular 
bourse  of  life.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
midst  of  jocularity  and  merriment, 
he  contrived  slyly  occasionally  to 
drop  a  ffew  grains  of  "  the  good  seed 
that,  perad venture,  might  bring  forth 
fhiit  hereafter."  And  so,  with  a 
placid,  contented  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  a  heart  swelling  with 
gratitude,  and  without  the  smallest 
misgiving  for  the  future,  he  once 
more  entered  London. 

In  the  meanwhile,  "that  long- 
legged  monster  christened  Law"  had 
been  stretching  forth  its  inquisitorial 
feders,  searchmg  and  groping  into 
obscure  holes  and  unclean  comers 


for  prey.  It  was,  hoivever,  midday 
ere  the  indefatigable  process  aroosed 
the  wretched  Downer  from  a  feveri^ 
uneasy  attempt  at  forgetf^lness,  is 
he  lay  outstretched  upon  a  wooden 
bench  occupying  one  side  of  a  small 
dark  room  in  a  low  public-honse. 
He  had  been  up  all  the  previous 
night,  engaged  unsuoeessMy  in  his 
now  habitual  base  vocation  cf  gamb- 
ling; and  finding  himself  a  eo&ider- 
able  loser,  had  subsequ^tiy  flown  te 
his  no  less  habitual  refuge  from  the 
persecution  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
ibr  some  hours  slumbered  in  dmnken 
oblivion,  to  which,  on  awakiDg^  he 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  retenit 
when  the  startling  announeement 
that  he  was  "  wanted**  reached  hu 
ear. 

"  Me  ?  Impossible !"  he  exskkMd, 
with  a  look  of  wild  alarm. 

"  I  don*t  think  it*s  any  thing  very 
particular,"  replied  the  officer,  in 
pursuance  of  mstruedons  receiTed 
from  his  superior  (tlie  quiet  man), 
who  had  already  "  reputed  progress" 
to  the  acting  magistrate,  and  tmown 
out  suggestions  which  led  to  the 
course  of  ezaminatioii  afterwards 
pursued. 

"  Humph !  If  it's  nothing  partica- 
lar,  and  you  don't  know  what  it's 
about,"  sawi  Downer,  "upon  my 
word,  I  don't  see  why  I  snoold  be 
troubled,  or  be  at  the  beck  and  esU 

of  any  one ;  and  I'll  be *"  Here 

he  gave  vent  to  certain  foul  unmean- 
ing imprecations,  and  assaming  a 
surly,  blustering,  indq)endent  air, 
concluded  with,  "  Tve  a  great  mind 
to  say  I  won't  go  with  you." 

"  You  had  better,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  calm,  derisive  smile,  as  thongh 
speaking  to  an  unruly  child,  and 
amused  with  its  impotent  display  of 
waywardness ;  but,  checking  hiiwelC 
on  observing  the  chilling  effect  of 
his  look  and  words,  he  «ided  in  a 
liffhter  encouraging  tone,  "Phoo, 
phoo!  What's  the  use  of  makiiiig  a 
fuss  about  it  ?  Tour  time  can't  be 
so  very  precious  or  you  wouWnt 
have  been  lying  snoozing  there.  Soj 
come  along!  fliat's  a  good  fellow! 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  they  want 
you  to  tell  'em  all  you  know  aboirt 
some  five-pound  notes  as  were  jasied 
at  Bath.** 

"  Why  should  they  bother  iw 
about 'em?  I  can  but  tell 'em  wW 
I  told  the  Ba^  jfelks.    HoweTier, 
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Ifimpese  they  must  haye  their  say 
m  toe  nuitler  as  well  as  the  othersi 
10  here  soes  I  Come  aloDg  I  Call  a 
ooteh,  wiU  ye  ?**  And  with  a  reckless, 
ivsggeriBg  air,  and  as  little  of  ap-* 
prebensioii  as  could  be  felt  under 
such  drcumstanoes,  by  a  mind  con- 
aeioos  of  guilt,  the  degraded  man 
vent  his  way,  and  was  shortly  Intro- 
dnoed  to  the  sitting  magistrate,  who 
ieeosted  him  with  a  distent  calm  d- 
TiUty  that  soon  made  him  feel  per* 
ie^  at  ease. 

The  first  part  of  his  examination 
itkted  to  several  of  the  fiye-pound 
notes  that  had  been  passed  in  Bath, 
bat  could  not  be  satisfactorily  traced, 
md  of  them,  I>owner  truly  averred, 
that  he  really  could  give  no  positive 
•ooount,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  marking  or  taking  the  numbers  of 
those  he  reodved.  He  described 
himself  as  a  gentleman  living  upon 
his  means,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  induced,  while  at  Bath, 
to  spend  an  odd  hour  occasionally  al 
places  where  considerable  sums  were 
constantly  changing  hands,  and  the 
notes  in  question  might  so  have 
passed  through  his  for  aught  he 
eottld  teU;  **but  reaUj;,"  he  con- 
dnded,  with  an  assumption  of  hau* 
tear  and  half-ofiendea  dignity,  ^aa 
I  told  all  this  to  the  other  people,  I 
can*t  see  what*s  the  use  of  asking  me 
about  them  over  and  over  again. 

**  We  are  obliged  to  appear  rather 
iaquisitive  at  times,''  observed  the 
magistrate.  **  Allow  me  to  ask.  Do 
yoQ  never  mark  bank-notes  P"* 

**  Why,  as  for  nevw,  I  ean*t  say 
that,  fbr  sometimes  tradesmen  won  t 
give  chahge  without  one*s  address, 
and  then '' 

*^I  understand.  You  comply,  of 
course,  tind  write  your  name  P 

^  Of  course.  But  among  gentle* 
men,  any  thing  of  that  sort  is  quite 
out  of  character.  We  are  upon  ho-* 
wmr." 

"  Ahem !  and  so  your  name  is 
James  Downer,  alias — whatP** 

*^Alia$t  I  don*t  understand  you. 
Let  me  tell  you,  shr,  I  consider  that 
a  most  unjustifiable  insinuation.** 

*•  Do  you  ?  Well,  don't  put  your- 
self in  a  passion,  but  just  tell  me 
what  you  know  of  Mr.  Dore  of  Po- 
hmd  Street  P** 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  person," 
was  Downer*s  bluff  reply,  at  this 
ef  an  addresB  tliat  he  had 


invented  and  written  when  in  a  stata 
of  intoxication,  at  the  public-house 
near  Moorfields. 

"  We  must  refresh  your  memory^ 
then,**  said  the  magistrate,  and  forth- 
with the  landlord  of  the  Pavement 
was  brought  forward,  and  in  due 
ibrm  swore  to  the  identity  of  the 
note,  and  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  received  it ;  and  who  now, 
on  heimng  the  evidence,  suddenly 
changed  colour,  bit  his  Ups,  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brows,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  retain  self-possession* 

*'What  have  you  to  say  to  that, 
James  Downer,  alias  DoreP**  in- 
quired the  magistrate. 

**The  man^  mistaken.  I  know 
nothing  about  it,**  replied  Downer, 
doggedly ;  and  then,  struck  by  what 
he  oeemed  a  lucky  thought,  ne  ad- 
ded, **  Besides,  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of  I  was  at  Bath, — I  can  prove  that*' 

''Indeed!  An  aUbif  We  are  used 
to  such  things  here,  and  so  it  would 
seem  are  you;  and  yon  must  be 
pretty  well  provided,  too,  to  have 
one  ready  for  any  indefinite  time^ 
for  certamly,  as  yet  no  particular 
day  has  been  mentioned.  Perhapa 
eur  host  here  can  remedy  the  defi- 
eiencyP** 

''No  mistake  about  that,  your 
worship,  anyhow,**  said  the  witness ; 
"  for  I  brought  my  book  a  purpose, 
and  here  it  is  !**  And  he  swore  to  the 
precise  morning  of  the  transaction. 

"  Now,  James  Downer,  alias  Dore,** 
resumed  the  magistrate,  in  a  serious 
tone,  "you  must  tell  me  at  once 
where  you  got  this  note,  or  find  bail 
for  your  appearance  when  called 
upon.** 

"  You  cannot  mean  that,  sir  1  It*s 
impossible!**  tremulously  ejaculated 
the  victim  of  his  own  evil  devices. 
"  How  can  I  tell  where  I  jgot  the 
note,  at  this  distance  of  time  r* 

"  You  will  have  time  to  recollect 
while  you  are  in  confinement  (for  I 
suppose  bail  is  out  of  the  (]^uestion) ; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  think  it  but 
feir  to  inform  you  for  your  govern- 
ment, in  ease  you  have  been  inno* 
eently  led  into  this  difliculty  by 
others,  that  all  the  notes  about  which 
we  are  inquiring  formed  part  of  a 
nmch  laiger  sum  obtamed  by  a  forged 
document.** 

At  this  information,  the  prisoner 
started  with  a  be^nldered  air  of  as- 
tonishment, and  exdaimed,  "I  call 
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God  to  witness,  I  know  nothing  of 
thatr 

"I  believe  you,"  said  the  magis^ 
Urate,  solemnly.  *'  You  are  not  ac- 
cused of  that  forgery;**  and,  as  he 
laid  a  deep  stress  on  the  monosylla* 
ble,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  prisoner, 
who  auailed  beneath  them  with  feel- 
ings that  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  a  noxious  animal  when,  after  ajB 
it  imagines  cunningly  escaping  from 
the  hunters,  it  suddenly  discovers 
itself  to  have  been  driven  into  a 
snare,  and  perceives  the  net  closing 
on  all  sides  for  its  destruction.  More 
than  one  of  the  strangers  present 
thought  the  magistrate  wantonly  se- 
vere, but  when  he  ceased  speaking 
there  was  a  hushed  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  scarcely  audible  grating 
of  pen  on  paper,  a  sound  of  fearful 
import  to  the  degraded  man,  who 
glanced  hurriedly  and  idmost  fiercely 
round,  as  though  about  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  escape,  and  then, 
perceiving  that  it  would  be  hopeless, 
threw  himself  upon  a  seat  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

When  committed  to  prison,  and 
during  the  solitude  of  the  succeeding 
night,  he  at  first  employed  the  rest- 
less hours  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  magistrate's 
words  and  manner  were  nothing 
more  than  a  display  of  ^'the  inso- 
lence of  office;*'  but  the  terrors  of 
conscious  guilt  rose  paramount  over 
every  effort.  It  was  impossible,  he 
deemed,  that  they  would  have  ven- 
tured to  deprive  him  of  liberty  for 
not  being  able  or  willing  to  account 
for  a  note,  or  even  for  giving  a  false 
address.  There  must  be  a  suspicion 
against  him  of  some  higher  crime, 
and  therefore  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  devise  a  plan  of  defence,  in 
case  the  accusation  were  brought 
forward.  He  reviewed  evenr  step  in 
the  nefarious  transaction,  an<^  though 
within  prison  walls,  gloated  over  his 
own  cunning  as  he  thought  of  the 
only  one  person  whose,  evidence  was 
to  be  feared,  and  how  improbable 
was  the  discovery  of  his  retired  vil- 
lage home.  Yet  that  person  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  him  into 
his  present  difficulty  by  the  exchange 
of  notes.  It  was  strange  that  they 
also  should  have  been  dishonestly 
obtained  and  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a  bishop.  Still  forgery  was 
a  prevailmg  crime,  and  those  who 


had  in  that  case  eommitted  it  for  a 
laiger  sum  were  undiscovered;  why, 
therefore,  should  he  fear,  having  no 
accomplices  ?  He  had  but  to  be  true 
to  hin^elf.  And  thus  be  contiiuied, 
between  intervals  of  uneasy  sleep,  to 
harden  his  heart  and  ^cry  peace, 
peace  I  where  there  was  no  peace," 
till  the  hour  when  strangera  were 
admitted  into  the  prison,  and  then 
he  was  visited  bv  one  who  called 
himself  his  friend,  and  who,  after 
endeavouring  to  "cheer  up**  his 
spirits  in  a  way  unworthy  of  record, 
gave  him  a  piece  of  information  that 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  simply  that  "the  five-pound 
notes  whicn  there  had  been  such  a 
fuss  about  were  part  of  the  lot  that 
the  City  bankers  were  diddled  out  of 
last  summer  by  the  clever  imitation 
of  Henry  Brown  and  Co-'s  signa- 
ture." Over  this  fact,  when  again 
left  alone,  the  prisoner  confusedly 
pondered,  at  first  with  wonder,  then 
with  suspicion,  that  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  till  he  argued  hinu^f 
into  the  belief  that  the  formy  iu 
question  had  been  committed  by  Mr. 
Meadows,  whose  story  of  the  bishop's 
secret  generosity  was  of  course  a 
fiction,  invented  to  acconnt  for  the 
sudden  possession  of  mone^  by  one 
so  notonously  poor.  This  idea,  once 
admitted,  received  corroboratioQ  from 
the  remembrance  of  much  that  had 
passed  between  them  in  London,— 
such  as  the  curate*s  disguise  and 
careful  concealment  of  his  name  snd 
profession,  as  also  for  the  seventy 
with  which  he  had  spoken  of  him- 
self for  the  crime  of  running  in 
debt,— a  piece  of  hypocri^  for  which 
Downer  now  admired  him  exceed- 
ingly. "Yes,"  thought  he,  "it was 
capitallv  done  I  He  was  always  a 
clever  fellow  at  Oxford.  Deep,  con- 
founded deep,  and  sly !  I  see  it  all 
now.  The  cunning  dofl  to  think 
of  blinding  me  by  talkuiff  so  inno- 
cently, too,  of  Brown  being  his 
schoolfellow,  and  wondering  what 
had  become  of  him,  when  all  the 
while  he  must  have  guessed w^tJ 
wanted  his  signature.  I  remember 
now  he  hesitated  and  looked  know- 
ingly at  me.  But  it  wouldn't  have 
done  to  refuse  me,  for  fear  I  should 
suspect  him  when  this  business  came 
out.  By  George!  he  has  done  the 
trick  neatly  and  to  a  pretty  tune, 
and  see  if  I  don't  have  some  of  it 
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out  of  him  for  tbis !  Yes,  he*d  bet- 
ter not  tiy  to  cut  me;  or  else 

Aj,  ay,  ve  are  in  tbe  same  boat 
BOW,  sink  or  swim ;  so  no  more  inno- 
cent airs  or  canting  I  As  soon  as  I 
ffet  out  ni  go  to  Milfield."  And 
Uius,  in  spite  of  an  inward  voice  that 
whispereo,  even  to  his  weak  mind,  of 
the  improbability  of  such  tortuous 
conclusions,  in  base  depravity  of  in- 
tent and  thougbt  tbe  miserable  crea- 
ture passed  tbe  morning  till  the  hour 
arrived  for  his  re-examination. 

When  interrogated  by  tbe  magis- 
trate, he  gave  tbe  same  reply  as  on 
the  preo^in^  day,  but  with  greater 
lelf-command ;  and,  after  a  question 
or  two,  observed  flippantly,  **  If  you 
bother  me  for  a  montb  I  can't  recol- 
lect where  I  got  tbe  note;  and  as 
for  the  foolish  address,  I  suppose  I 
was  drunk  when  I  wrote  it.  That's 
all  I  know  about  it.**  And  be  looked 
with  an  impudent  smile  round  the 
office  as  if  to  catcb  the  approving 
eye  of  some  one  present. 

"We  shall  require  your  friend's 
presence,''  said  tbe  magistrate  to  Dr. 
Barlow,  who  was  seated  with  him  on 
the  bench,  and  who  immediately 
rose  and  left  the  office,  and,  after  a 
few  moments'  absence,  returned  with 
Mr.  Meadows,  whom  be  bad  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  kind  of  evidence 
required  from  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  tbe  curate  bad  been  in 
such  a  place,  and  therefore  he  felt 
somewhat  nervous  while  approach- 
ing through  an  inconvenient  press 
to  the  magistrate,  who  was  about  to 
address  him,  when  suddenly  a  cry  of 
>gony,  as  from  one  who  had  been 
s^ken  with  a  mortal  wound,  called 
the  attention  of  all  present  to  the 
prisoner. 

He  bad  caught  si^ht  of  the  wit- 
Mss's  profile,  in  spite  of  arrange- 
ments made  so  as  presently  to  hnng 
them  abruptly  &ce  to  face,  and  which 
now  prevented  our  curate  from  re- 
cogniamg  the  wretched  man,  as  the 
assistants  crowded  round  to  lift  him 
from  the  floor,  and  bear  him  away 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

"  He  will  be  taken  care  of,"  said 
tiie  magistrate,  with  official  coolness. 
"In  the  meanwhile  I  will,  if  you 
please,  sir,  take  your  deposition  con- 
cerning the  eight  five-pound  notes 
you  parted  with  in  London." 


Mr.  Meadows  was  accordingly  duly 
sworn,  and  repeated  every  particu- 
lar; and  then,  as  before,  expressed 
his  regret  at  being  in  ignorance  of 
Downer's  address. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
a  seat  here  for  a  few  minutes,**  said 
tbe  magistrate,  "we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  assist  you  in  that  respect ; 
and  then,  turning  to  his  clerk,  be 
proceeded  to  the  next  case  in  his 
routine  of  duty. 

In  tbe  meanwhile,  Downer,  on 
recovering  recollection,  vehemently 
urged  those  around  to  give  him 
brandy,  which  be  declared  to  be  the 
only,  but  always  certain  remedy; 
and  the  medical  attendant  was  in- 
duced to  acquiesce  in  bis  wish,  not 
suspecting  that  be  bad  already 
(through  his  visiting  friend)  been 
clandestinely  suppUed  with  a  like 
stimulus.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  again  brought  into  the  office 
there  was  a  fierce  expression  of  min- 
gled fear  and  rage  m  his  look,  his 
eyes  gleaming  unnaturally,  while 
thick  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  paJe,  clunmy  coun- 
tenance. The  deposition  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dows was  read  to  him.  It  was  what 
he  had  expected;  and,  though  but 
simple  truth,  seemed  to  his  confused 
intellect  as  most  cunningly  devised 
for  bis  destruction.  He  felt  his 
coward  heart  again  sinking  within 
him.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost;  and,  in  tbe  utter  reckless- 
ness of  forlorn  hope,  he  snatched  at 
the  only  remaining  diance  of  escape, 
and  summoning  all  his  energies  ex- 
claimed, with  quivering  lips,  as  be 
pointed  to  Mr.  Meadows,  "There 
sits  the  man  who  forged  the  checks 
on  Henry  Brown  and  Company  I" 

The  scene  produced  by  tnis  accu- 
sation is  indescribable.  At  first  there 
was  a  general  burst  of  indignation 
from  all  present,  but  it  had  scarcely 
subsided  ere  the  singular  demeanour 
and  extreme  excitement  of  tbe  cleri- 
cal witness  fixed  every  eye  upon 
.  him.  At  the  name  of  Henry  Brown 
be  had  started  and  changed  colour, 
then  he  appeared  for  awhile  bewild- 
ered, and  then,  in  a  deep  clear  tone, 
clasping  his  hands  together  with  an 
air  of  resignation,  he  exclaimed^ 
"  Alas,  alas  1  it  is  too  true  I" 
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Ih  my  Ittt  paper  upon  Honoe  the 
poet,  nis  pttrons,  fnends,  associates, 
aoqnaintaiices,  and  so  forth,  I  said 
something  ahout  the  relations  per- 
sonal and  political,  between  the  two 
world-famous  men  whose  names  I 
have  just  written  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  Relations,  by  the  way,  they 
were  of  a  Strang  order,  such  as  only 
could  be  described  as  arising  from 
congenital  antipathy,  under  the  in- 
fluence— if  one  could  believe  it— of 
their  respective  stars,  and  from  in- 
voluntary collision  under  the  force 
of  fate.  To  themselves,  these  rela- 
tions and  the  consequent  conflicts 
were  destructive  as  breathing  men  of 
mould;  and  they  were  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  republic,  as  to  leave 
no  chance  for  its  redemption  or  re- 
suscitation, even  by  the  most  vehe- 
ment throes  of  time.  I  propose, 
now,  to  say  a  little  more  on  this 
matter,  as  a  question,  sole  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  set  it  straight. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  Cicero  the 
consul  did  Lentulus,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Antony,  to  death,  under  most 
signal  circumstances  of  oflence ;  and, 
tmit  he  was  the  motive  cause  of  the 
murder  of  Clodius,  the  first  husband 
of  Antony's  wife  Fulvia.  Mother 
and  wife,  therefore,  cried  aloud  to 
Antony  for  indignation,  if  not  ven- 
geance against  Cicero,  as  the  brutal 
executioner  of  the  husband  of  the  one, 
and  the  cowardly  instigator  of  the 
murder  of  the  husband  of  the  other. 
And  as  both  women  had  much  influ- 
ence over  him,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  touched  by  their  re- 
clamations. I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  cruel  and  ignominious  mode 
in  which  Lentulus,  of  the  illustrious 
race  of  the  Comelii,  the  second  hus- 
band of  Antony's  mother  Julia,  was 
^  put  to  death ;  and  this  is  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy,  for,  sillilv  enough^ 
the  practice  is  to  put  Sallust  at  a 
very  early  period  into  the  hands  of 
the  student.  So  I  need  not  again 
refer  to  this,  but  may  go  on  to  state, 
that  Fulvia  had  been  the  wife  of 
Clodius,  of  the  illustrious  gens  Clau' 
^  who,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  Catiline  conspiracy  and  its  con- 
sequences—its «<f^uefe— was  one  of 


the  best,  boldest,  and  most  steadftst 
friends  of  Cicero  the  consul.    But 
in  the  aflRur  of  Clodios's  intrudiiig 
himself  in   woman's    apparel   into 
Csesar's  house,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  mysteries  of  the  Boha 
Dba,  fbr  the  purpose,  as  it  was  sur- 
mised, of  enjoying  an  interview  with 
Pompeia,  daughter  of  POmpey  the 
Great,  and  wife   of  Julius  Cesar, 
Cicero,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife 
Terentia,  turned  aean  against  his 
former  friend.    Clodius  wanted  to 
prove  an  aUbi;  his  old  ally  vobm' 
teered  his  testimony  Sfainst  him,  in 
an  accusation  in  whfeh  Caesar  the 
husband  did  not  join,  sa^^ing,  he  dis- 
believed the  story,  albeit,  he  did  re- 
pudiate Pompeia,  on  the  jninciple 
that  Cttsar's  wife  should  not  be  sus- 
pected.   Clodius  was  tried  and  le- 
quitted ;  justly  or  unjustly,  it  matters 
not  to  inquire ;  but  every  body  will 
see,  that  the  charge  of  bribery  against 
the  judges  was  easy  to   lie  nuade^ 
and   impossible    to    be    disproved. 
After  tnis,    Clodius  got   appointed 
tribune   of  the  people,    and  quite 
turned  the  tables  upon  Cicero.  QnMf 
sus  openly,  and  Pompey  with  some 
outward  uiow  of  impartiality,  sided 
with  Clodius ;  Csesar,  too,  soon  joined 
their  ranks,  disgusted  vrith  the  wesk- 
ness  and  insincerity  of  Cicero.    "  He 
(^uoth    Plutarch)  did    leane  unto 
him  (Caesar),  though  he  knew  him 
no  rat  friend  of  his,  and  mistnisted 
him  for  matters  past  in  CatiUne't 
conspiracy,  and  prayed  him  that  be 
might  go  to  the  wars  vdth  him  (in 
Gaul),  as  one   of  his  lieutenants: 
Caesar  granted  him."    But  Clowns 
talked  the  poOT  waverer  over,  say- 
ingi— 

"  He  had  rather  cause  to  thiuke  \S[  of 
Terenda,  for  that  he  (Cicero)  had  done 
against  him  than  of  himself  j  and  alwaiei 
spoke  very  oourteonslj  of  him,  at  occa- 
sion fell  out;  and  aaiid,  be  did  tfainte 
nothing  in  bim,  neither  had  anyntlice 
to  him,  howbeic,  it  did  a  Uttle  grieve  hia, 
that,  being  a  friend,  be  was  ofered  an* 
kindnease  by  a  friend." 

Then  the  great  orator  leaned  to 
Clodius;  "And  Caesar  took  this  ia 
such  dudgeon  and  disdain  that  he 
hearten^  9^?b^^  against  him ,"  and 
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CtBBU  Inmself  said  before  all  the 
people,  ^'That  he  thought  Cicero 
had  put  Lentnlus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
rest,  imjnstly  to  death,  and  contrary 
to  law,  without  lawful  triall  and  con- 
demnation. And  this  was  the  fault 
ioT  the  which  Cicero  was  openly  ac- 
coied.'*  Well,  Cicero  was  banished, 
and  his  houses  rased.  Afterwards, 
Clodius  quarrelled  with  Pompey; 
and  Cicero  was  recalled.  Shortly 
after,  Clodius,  although  tribune,  and 
therefore  sacred  in  his  person,  by 
▼irtue  of  the  office,  was  assassinatei 
by  Cicero's  friend  and  partisan  Milo. 
The  orator  was  to  have  defended 
Milo  against  the  charge  of  murder, 
but  was  afraid  to  appear.  Pompey, 
who,  erstwhile,  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  recalling  Cicero,  hay- 
ing introduced  a  force  of  armed  men 
into  the  forum,  and  Milo  was  con- 
demned to  banishment,  and  left  to 
eat  barhatos  pisces  at  Marseilles. 
But  Cicero  published  afterwards  a 
Titunerative  pamphlet,  in  which 
mncn  of  that  ne  had  alleged  against 
Catiline  in  former  days  was  now 
thimdered  acainst  the  friend  who 
liad  most  ably  assisted  him  in  that 
cnsis.  Truth  to  saj,  as  aids  to  his- 
tory, or  as  testimomes  to  the  charac* 
ters  of  contemporaries,  Cicero's  mag- 
nOoqnent  panegyrics,  and  coarse, 
bitter,  high-sounding  invectiyes,  were 
alike  equally  worthless.  They,  whe- 
ther in  the  one  vein  or  in  the  other, 
represented  nothing  truly  but  the 
feelings  and  passions  at  tne  moment 
0^  the  weak  and  wayering,  but  big- 
mouthed  indiyiduals  who  gaye  them 
nlterance. 

In  the  ciyil  war  between  Csesar 
^  pompey,  after  much  hesitation 
and  pitiable  paltering,  he  joined  the 
fitter  in  his  camp,  where  he  made 
nimself  despicable  as  a  supporter, 
wd  odious  as  an  imbecile  joker. 
He  was  «ic*  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Fharsalia,  and  did  not  appear  on 


**  Vaamj  baing  iad,  aad  Cato  at  that 
time  at  Dynaehivm,  when  be  had  g»* 
tbared  a  great  number  of  men  of  war, 
and  alio  prepared  a  great  n^wie,  he 
praied  Cicero  to  take  charge  of  all  this 
armie,  as  it  pertained  unto  him,  haying 
been  consul.*  Cicero  did  not  only  re- 
fuse it,  but  also  told  them,  he  would 
meddle  ne  more  with  this  war.  But 
this  was  enough  to  have  made  him  bin 
slaine :  for  the  younger  Pompey  (Cneiue 
Pompeius,  he  who  fought  so  gloriously 
at  MundaV  and  his  fnends  called  hioa 
traitor,  ana  drew  their  swords  upon  him 
to  kill  him,  which  they  had  done,  had 
not  Cato  stepped  betweene  them  and 
him ;  and  yet,  had  he  much  ado  to  sare 
him,  and  to  oonrey  him  safely  out  of  the 
oamp." 

Cicero  then  went  to  Bmndusiuaif 
and  threw  himself  on  CcEsar^s  de** 
mency.  Of  course  he  was  pardoned 
franldy,  and  with  the  most  graceful 
courtesy,  by  the  Diyus  Julius.  But 
thencemrth,  until  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  as  his  letters  to  Atticus  tes- 
tifyr,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  the  most 
miserable  apprehension,  nustrustiuff 
Cflesar*8  feeling  towards  him — which 
was  simply  one  of  admiration  for 
the  scholar  and  the  author,  and  of 
the  uttermost  contenmt  for  the  man, 
the  administrator,  ana  the  poUtidaa 
— and  shivering  with  dread  lest  his 
old  friends,  the  Pompeianists,  should 
conquer  abroad,  and  men  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Italy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  he  was  cognisant  of  and 
promoted  the  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate Julius,  though  ne  was  too  timor- 
ous to  bear  his  part  in  the  **  great 
0  uell,"  and  had  not  been  trusted  as  to 
tne  time.  The  notion  commonly  pre- 
valent, that  the  well-known  scene  at 
the  Lupercalia, — the  thrice  tender- 
ing the  kindy  crown  by  Antonius, 
and  so  forth, — ^had  any  thing  to  do 
with  causing  or  precipitating  the 
murder  of  Julius  is  erroneous.  Cie- 
sar  was  perpetual  dictator.  He  was, 
moreover,  Imperator  Caius  Julius 
Caesar.f  He  had  already  all  the  sub- 


*  To  offer  the  chief  command  to  such  an  incapable  and  cowardly  person  as  Cicero, 
.  >»  an  egregious  piece  ;of  folly  on  the  part  of  Cato  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  was  a  rigid 
stickler  for  the  ancient  republican  forms  and  regulations.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
!|^^  on  the  same  principle,  he  handed  over  the  fine  army  afterwards  routed  at 
"^as  to  Metetttts  Scipio,  not  because  he  was  a  renowned  general,  but  simply  be- 
^***e  be  waa  of  eonsular  dignity, — Cato  himself  being  only  of  prstorian* 

t  Many  generals  (and  freoueotly  Ceaar  himself)  were  saluted  by  their  soldiers 
j»wr  a  yictory  with  the  title  or  Imperator.  And  this  signified  nothing  more  than  aa 
liODorary  distinction.  Ca&sar  was  the  first  who  placed  Imperator  before  his  name, 
!v?  ^^S>^*  it  the  different  and  aubtttntive  meaning  of  emporor;  pretty  nearly  in 
"»  M^  it  wia  afterwards  used. 
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stance  of  power.  Is  it  for  a  moment 
to  be  fancied  be  would  be  weak 
enougb  to  peril  all,  to  snbstitate  a 
diadem  for  the  kmrel- wreath,  and  to 
assume  the  odious  name  of  king? 
No:  it  is  absurd.  His  very  friend 
Antonius  was  supposed  by  the  con- 
spirators to  have  not  simply  enough 
of  the  old  leaven  in  him  to  resist 
this,  but  even  to  prefer  the  restora- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  in  its 
fristine  form  to  his  love  for  Ciesar. 
lutarch  says, — 

«  Th«y  stood  doubtful  whether  they 
should  make  Antonius  privy  to  their  de- 
sign or  not.  All  the  rest  liked  of  it  sav- 
ing Trebonius  only.  He  told  tbem,  that 
woen  tbey  rode  to  meet  Cssar  at  bit  re* 
turn  out  of  Spaine,  Antonius  and  he 
always  keeping  company,  and  lying  to- 
getber  by  tne  way,  be  felt  bis  mind  afar 
off.  But  Antony,  finding  bis  meaning, 
would  bearken  no  more  to  it,  and  yet, 
notwitbstanding,  ne?er  made  Cssar  ac. 

Jiuainted  with  this  talke,  but  bad  faitb« 
ully  kept  it  to  bimtelfe.*  After  that, 
they  consulted  whether  they  shoald  not 
kill  Antonius  with  Cesar.  But  Brutus 
would  in  no  wise  consent  to  it,  saying, 
'That  venturing  on  such  an  enterprise 
as  that  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
justice,  it  ought  to  be  clear  from  all  vil- 
lany.'" 

The  ffenerous  feeling  of  Brutus 
prevailed,  and  Antony  was  wiled 
away  by  Caius  Trebonius  from  the 
senate-house  while  the  other  con- 
spirators were  committing  the  mur- 
der. This  done,  Antony  at  first  con- 
cealed himself;  but,  finding  no  man 
else  but  Caesar  had  been  slain,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  murderers 
had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Capitol,  so  strictly  was  the  crime 
confin^  to  the  perpetrators,  so  Ul- 
devised  and  foolishly  wrought  out 
was  it,  so  little  did  it  meet  with  any 
popular  or  national  sympathy  or 
show  of  approbation,  much  less  sup- 
port, that  he  resumed  his  state  as 
consul,  for  such  he  was  at  the  time, 
and  sending  his  son  as  a  hostage, — 

'*  He  bad  them  boldly  come  down  on 
bis  word.  The  self-same  day  be  did  bid 
Cassius  to  supper,  and  Lepidus  also  bad 
Brutus.  The  next  morning  the  senate 
was  assembled,  and  Antonius  himself 
preferred  a  law  that  all  things  past 
should  be  forgotten,  and  that  tbey  should 


tt>point  provinces  uuto  Cas^us  tod 
Brutns,  the  which  the  senate  eoafinatd. 
and  further  ordaintd  that  thtff  iftotU  cau 
ctl  non$  (f  C4uar*s  lawi!  Thus  veot 
Antonius  out  of  the  senate  more  pniied 
and  better  esteemed  than  ever  min  wts, 
because  it  seemed  to  every  man  thtt  he 
bad  cut  off  all  occasion  of  civil  wtrt,tod 
that  be  had  shewed  himself  a  mtmU 
lously  wise  gofemor  of  the  connoB. 
wealth,  for  the  a{>peasioff  of  then  lott- 
ters  of  to  great  weight  and  importtDoa." 

Cicero  himself,  in  his  pamphlet 
commonly  called  the  second  philip- 
pic, alludes  to  this  :— "  Recordare, 
igitur,  Marce  Antoni,  diem  qno  dk- 
taturam  sustulisti.  Pone  anteocn- 
los  Istitiam  senatus  populique  Bo- 
mani,  confer  cum  hac  nnmmatioQe 
tua,  tuorumque :  tumintelligw  qtan- 
turn  inter  laudem  et  lucrum  inUxtlL 
Remember,  therefore,  Mark  Antony, 
that  day  when  you  abolished  the 
dictatorship.  Tlace  before  your  ey» 
the  joy  of  the  senate  and  the  Bomai 
people.  Compare  it  with  the  hoM* 
of  yourself  and  your  associates;  and 
then  you  will  understand  how  gre^ 
is  the  diflTerence  betwut  gain  and 
glory." 

Circumstances  now  naturally 
placed  Antony  the  consul  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  conspirators  hid  no 
party  in  Rome — none  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  they  had  no  army  anjr  where. 
And  Lepidus,  a  devoted  fticnd  <* 
dead  Caesar  and  the  close  ally  of  An- 
tony, was  encamped  with  an  army 
under  the  walls  of  the  eternal  dty. 
All  that  the  chieft  of  the  con^ 
tors  could  rationally  expect  was  n* 
leave  to  depart  for  the  province  w- 
lotted  to  them  on  the  motion  of  W 
consul.  Antony's  funeral  oiation 
over  Cajsar's  body  drove  M-  Brutos 
the  praetor  and  his  associates  into  i 
precipitate  flight  from  Rome.  A^ 
tony  aflfected  the  Asiatic  style  ofora- 
tory,  and  Augustus  used  to  laugh  » 
his  big  words  and  mflatcd  s^n^^^J?^ 
But  on  this  occasion,  doubtlasww^ 
the  influence  of  soul-rousing  ^crte- 
ment,  he  flung  aside  the  t^V^^J*  * 
sesmdpedaUa  verhoy  and  ^^  7?1 
delivered  one  of  the  most  *JJ^ 
and  noblest  orations  ever  ^^^"^^ 
he  had  to  feel  his  way  at  e^«TjJ£ 
and  to  be  guided  as  he  went  Wj^ 
signs  and  circumstances,  the  gw» 


•  Cioero,  in  his  second  philippic,  had  the  hardihood  to  prefer  the  Was  sflCS** 
ngainat  Antony  of  baring  conspired  with  Trebonius  to  assawiaste  Julias  C«** 
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portion  of  his  speecb,  unlike  any  one 
eyer  delivered  by  Cicero,*  must  have 
been  extempore.  The  true  way  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  an  oration  is  by 
the  effects,  and  this  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  it  at  its  worth,  though  not  one 
seotence  of  it  shall  remain.  When 
ve  see  the  knotted  oak  blasted  and 
riven,  we  know  that  Heaven*s  light- 
ning must  have  been  the  minister  of 
desOnction ;  when  we  see  the  shore 
strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels, 
we  know  that  the  might  of  the 
tempest  must  have  raged,  though  no 
memorial  of  its  fierceness  now  re* 
mains  on  the  glassy  deep.  Who  can 
well  doubt  that  the  greatest  of  all  De- 
mo6thene8*s  orations  was  that  in 
which  he  replied  upon  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Philip  in  the  market-place  of 
Thebes,  ana  ^^arms  and  honour, 
Athens,  Greece,  and  liberty,"  burst 
forth  in  loud  cries  from  the  devoted 
»embly.  Judging  Antony's  ora- 
tion by  this  test,  it  must  have  been 
of  marvellous  power  to  stir  men's 
minds.  All  history  bears  testimony 
to  the  penetrating  might  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  of  the  dr^Kl  and  pitiful 
appeal   to  the  hacked  and  bloody 


hi 


robe .  and  to  the  gaping  wounds.f 
Shakspeare  has  fully  seized  the 
spirit  of  what  it  is  intimated  to 
us  the  harangue  was,  and  he  has 
put  into  Antony's  mouth  a  piece 
of  pathetic  and  vigorous  eloquence 
wrought  with  consummate  rhe- 
toric art,  and  perhaps,  in  all  re- 
spects, unsurpassed.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  noble,  a  pathetic,  and  elo- 
quent speech  given  by  Dion  Cassius 
(1.  44),  but  we  can  hardlv  accept  it 
as  genuine.    It  falls  far  short  of  the 

3'ust  notion  of  what  the  oration  must 
ave  been. 
Shortly  af^er  Calpumia  came  to 
Antony's  house  with  all  Caesar's 
treasures  and  papers.  This  gave  him 
infinite  advantages  in  many  respects, 
and  he  contrived  to  use  them  and 
those  proper  to  his  position  with  con- 
summate ability.  Cicero  again  took 
part  in  public  affairs,  always  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Antony ;  but,  soon 
fearful  of  the  personal  effects  to 
himself  of  what  he  was  doing,  he  de- 
termined, on  leaving  Rome  as  lieu- 
tenant of  his  son-in-law  Dolabella, 
the  fellow-consul  of  Antony,  who 
was  about  to  proceed  to  his  allotted 


*  Cicero  once  manamitted  a  slare  for  bringing  him  word  a  trial  had  been  put  off 
lor  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  elabonited  his  speech. 

t  It  has  been  denied,  idly  enough  in  our  opinion,  by  some  historians  (hat  Antony 
displayed  the  corpse  of  Cssar  to  the  assembled  people.  Appian,  however,  positively 
alinns  the  fact,  and  the  following  passage  from  Cicero's  second  philippic  proves  that 
Appiao  was  right :  "  £t  si  turn  optimum  te  potabant,  me  quidem  dissentiente,  funeri 
tjiauni,  si  illud  funus  fuit,  sceleratissimi  pr»fuisti.  Tua  ilia  pulchra  lauJatio,  tua 
misericonlia,  tua  cohortatio.  Tu  illas  faces  incendisti,  et  eaa  quibua  semiustulatus 
iile  est,  ex  eas  quibus  incen^a  L.  Bellteni  doraus  deflagra?it.''  Appian,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  (Amsterdam  edition,  1670,  ?ol.  ii.  pp.  845-6), 
gives  a  most  vivid  description  of  Antony's  harangue  and  the  scenes  which  accompany 
it  Amonnt  the  rest,  he  states  distinctly  that  the  consul  uncovered  and  displayed 
tbshody  of  Cffisar,  «••  ^Sf**  tm/  K«iVa^«f  iyufifou^  and  took  down  the  garment  lie  had 
weni  from  the  trophy  where  it  hung.'and  shewed  it  all  torn  and  pierced  through,  and 
dabbled  with  the  blood  of  him  who  filled  the  highest  and  most  sacred  offices,  civil, 
military,  and  religious — dictator  and  pontifez  maximus. 

It  cannot  fail  here  to  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader  to  introduce  a  passage 
from  that  singularly  able  work  in  small  and  vigorous  compass  of  bulk,  Forsyth's 
Synopsis  of  Modern  Medical  J urisprudence»  anatomically,  physiologically,  and  forensic 
Cfdly  iUuitrated.  The  author  in  his  introduction,  after  shewing  that  the  Jews,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Romans,  from  the  earliest  period,  acted  in  their  judicial  inquiries 
Qpon  medico.legal  principles,  and  that  the  last  named  in  their  legislation  were  greatly 
guided  by  the  authority  doetisUmi  hippocratis,  goes  on  to  aay,  "  There  are  also  some 
detached  but  striking  medico-legal  facts  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians.  For  ex* 
•■pie,  the  bloody  remains  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  exposed  to  public  view,  were  exam- 
ined by  one  Antistius,  who  declared  that  out  of  twenty-three  wounds  which  the  body 
of  Cxsar  had  received,  but  one  was  mortal,  and  that  bad  penetrated  the  thorax  between 
the  first  and  second  ribs.*'  Was  it  then  the  well-beloved  Brutus — his  son  Brutus-^ 
who  "  satisfied  "  him  with  that  one  punctured  wound,  from  the  instant  effects  of  which 
we  physiologists  know  the  mortal  wight  of  earthly  mould,  thonch  of  cunniugeat  me- 
chaoieal  construction,  must  sic/(«ii,  faint,  and  fail,  and  so  do  what  the  Divus  Juliu$ 
Mver  did  before,  "  give  in."  We  think  it  highly  probable  the  son  of  Servilia  was 
the  actual  i 
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provinoe  Syria.  Bat,  on  the  per- 
Buasion  of  the  consuls  elect,  Uirtius 
and  Pansa,  who  were  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  ^^  he  forsooke  Dolabella 
and  promised  them  that  he  would 
spend  the  summer  at  Athens,  and 
that  he  would  return  again  to  Rome 
BO  soone  as  they  were  entered  into 
their  consulship.  If  he  had  gone  to 
Athens,  he  might  have  remained  un- 
molested, and  eventually  escaped  a 
violent  death ;  for,  printing  not 
having  been  yet  invented,  he  was 
troublesome  and  dangerous  only  at 
Home.  But  he  dallied  in  his  usual 
irresolute  manner,  he  went  to  sea 
and  put  back  again ;  and  then  re- 
ceiving news  that  Antony  was  acting 
constitutionally,  **  and  that  he  now  did 
nothing  any  more  without  the  au- 
thority and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  that  there  lacked  nothing  but 
his  person  to  make  all  things  well  C 
•*  condemning  his  own  dastardly  fear, 
he  returned  forthwith  to  Rome.** 
He  was  received  by  a  great  multi* 
tude  of  people  and  conducted  to  his 
house.  ^  The  next  day  Antony  as- 
Bembled  the  senate  and  called  for  Ci- 
cero by  name."  Cicero  refused  to  go, 
pretending  to  be  sick.  But  the  real 
reason  was,  that  upon  some  informa- 
tion, real  or  simulated,  he  was  smitten 
with  apprehension  of  being  cut  off 
by  Antony.  Thus  a^n  his  duty  to 
tne  republic  was  sacrificed  to  his  base 
personal  fears.  How  bold  the  pam- 
phleteer, how  cowardly  the  man! 
^'Defendi  rempublicam  adolescens, 
non  deseram  senex;  contempsi  Ca- 
tilinie  g''*'^*  non  pertimescam  tuos ; 
^uin  c  ..  corpus  hbenter  obtulerim, 
Bi  repraesentan  morte  meA  libertas 
civitatis  potest : — Young,  I  defended 
the  republic ;  old,  I  will  not  desert 
it.  The  swords  of  Catiline  I  de- 
spised, vours  I  will  not  fear;  nay, 
cneerfully,  even,  would  I  present  my 
body  to  the  blow,  if  by  my  death 
the  freedom  of  the  state  could  be 
restored."  And  yet  now  he  would 
not  venture  to  meet  the  senators  in 
debate,  and  thus  forfeited  all  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operating  with  the  con- 
sul in  good,  or  controlling  him  in  evil. 
"  Antonius  was  marvellously  offended 


that  Cicero  did  wrongfully  wceom 
him  for  laying  any  ambush  f(x  him.** 
And  he  threatened  in  ftiU  senate,  to 
Bend  soldiers  to  bring  him  by  force, 
or  else  to  set  his  house  on  fire.    It  ib 

Slain  Antony,  at  this  time,  bad  bo 
esign  upon  his  life.  It  would  haye 
been  as  easy  for  him  to  have  ordered 
him  to  be  killed,  and  to  have  had 
him  killed,  as  to  make  this  threat 
Cicero,  however,  appeared  in  the  se- 
nate next  day,  knowing  that  Antony 
would  be  absent,  and  delivered  the 
first  philippic,  which  was  in  mea- 
sured language.  Antony  replied  to 
this  a  fortnight  after  in  a  set  speech, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  mischieft 
Cicero*s  political  conduct  had  brought 
upon  the  r^ublic  He  revived 
ali  the  old  accusations  against  hhn 
and  charged  him,  moreover,  with 
having  been  the  main  cause,  by  his 
intrigues,  of  the  war  between  roin- 
pey  and  Csesar.  Cicero  took  care  not 
to  be  present,  though  he  well  knew 
the  day  Antony  had  fixed  fbr  the 
delivery  of  his  oration.  The  fact 
is,  the  great  orator  of  prepared 
speeches  was  not  worth  a  rush  in 
reply.  K  called  upon  to  speak  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  he  was  de- 
spicably feeble  and  inefficient.  The 
rejoinder,*  accordingly,  to  Antonyms 
spoken  harangue,  was  in  writing. 

It  was  the  renowned  and  most 
elaborately  wrought  second  philip- 
pic, the 

"  —  conspicas   divint  PhiVppicft 
famiB,*' — 

of  the  ^reat  Roman  saturist,— a  pam- 
phlet m  our  mind  greatly  over- 
praised—one  whidi  far  exceeds  all 
just  and  decent  boundB  of  oratorieal 
vituperation,  and  which,  neither  An* 
tony  nor  any  other  gentleman,  as* 
cient  or  modem,  coxM  possibly  for- 
give. Byron,  who  looked  into  histoiy 
occasionally  with  the  unerring  in- 
stinct and  pure  sagacity  of  Yoltaire 
and  Hume,  and  with  the  fearlessness 
for  the  truth's  sake  which  chanc- 
terises  both,  exclaimB  with  a  fiat 
burst  of  indignation, — 

"  But  why  do  they  abuse  Antony  for 
cutting  off  that  poltroon  Cicero's  bead  1 


*  It  may  be  asked  how  Cicero  could  write  a  rejoinder  to  a  speech  be  bad  not 
heard  1  First,  Antony  may  have  published  the  speech ;  secondly,  if  be  did  not, 
Cicero  might  have  been  furnished  with  a  sboruhand  note  of  it.  The  Romans  were  •• 
familmr  with  ihe  use  of  abort-hand  as  ourselves :  Cicero  himself,  Masoenas,  tad  oA«r», 
Tirere  adepu  in  the  art. 
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Did  not  Tully  toll  Brutus  it  was  a  pity 
to  bare  spared  Antony?  And  did  he 
not  speak  the  philippics?*  And  are 
not  •  words  things  ?'f  and  such  •  words' 
very  pestilent  *  things,'  too?  If  he  bad  a 
bundred  heads  they  deserved  (from  An- 
tony) a  rostrum  (his  was  stuck  up  diere) 
•piece ..though,  after  all,  he  might  as 
well  have  pardoned  him  for  the  credit  of 
the  thing. 

So  he  might,  no  doabt,  and  fresh- 
ened his  way  into  exile  somewhere 
with  a  eontemptuous  kick,  and  ourhl 
to  have  done  so^  notwithstanding  his 
experience  of  the  ill  effects  of  Julius 
Canar's  clemency;  and  probably 
would  have  done  so  on  a  small  and 
slight  pretext  (for  what  cared  he 
after  aU)  for  the  firoth,  however  ve- 
nomous, of  a  word-monser^s  saliva  ?) ; 
but  then,  there  was  Ftuvia,  who  had 
a  potential  voice  in  the  matter,  and 
she,  as  an  injured  and  insulted  (the 
latter  is  the  worser  with  the  (bit  and 
fierce  sex)  female  animal,  neither 
might,  ouffht,  would,  or  could  for- 
grre  the  pnilippic-foiger. 

Again,  when  young  Octavius  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  Cicero  ear- 
nestly embraced  his  cause,  whereby, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  *^he  ultimately 
undid  himself,  and  together,  also, 
lost  the  liberty  of  his  country.*"  It 
IS  true  that  he  set  up  and  supported 
OctaTius,  not  from  any  sincere  re* 
gard  he  bore  him,  or  with  any  de- 
sign to  nuse  him  to  permanent  power 
in  the  state,  but  simply  to  promote 
his  own  ambitious  views  and  to  de- 
stroy Antony.  He  thought  to  have 
maas  a  tool  of  the  youth,  and  to 
east  him  aside  when  he  had  served 
l^s  turn;  but  Octavius  completely 
outwitted  him,  and  having  steo]^ 
op  on  his  shoulders  spurned  him. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  quar- 
rds  between  Antony  and  Octavius, 
the  consul  had  information  that  the 
latter  lay  in  wait  to  assassinate  him. 
Octavius  indignantly  denied  the 
duurge.  Cicero,  however,  assumed 
that  it  was  true,  and  justified  the 


assassination,  and  applauded  the  de- 
sign. In  the  peroration  of  the  se- 
cond philippic,  too,  he  distinctly 
recommends  and  foretels  the  assas- 
sination of  Antony.  In  fine,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  and  influence  of  Cicero, 
in  supporting  Octavius  in  all  his  po- 
litic plans  of  aggrandisement,  Antony 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  and 
take  the  field.  He  besieged  Decimus 
Brutus,  one  of  Csesar^s  murderers, 
in  Modena.  Cicero  prevailed  with 
the  senate  to  take  part  with  Brutus, 
and  to  despatch  the  new  consuls, 
Hirtius  and  Fansa,  and  Octavius, 
now  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
imd  pnetor,  a^niinst  Antony.  Fhi« 
lippio  after  philippic,  up  to  the 
fourteenth,  was  launched  against 
bim.  And  at  length,  after  debate, 
Cicero  succeeded  in  having  Antony 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic ; 
his  goods  were  confiscated;  and  his 
wife  and  children,  turned  out  of 
doors,  owed  an  asylum  to  the  hu- 
manity of  Fomponianus  Atticu& 
which  stood  him  afterwards  in  good 
stead.  Up  to  this  time  Cicero  had 
lent  his  utmost  support  to  Octavius^ 
to  the  great  disgust  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
who  accused  nim  of  flattering  and 
aiding  Octavius,  from  his  hatred  of 
Antony,  and  from  his  desire  that  the 
state  should  have  a  master  person- 
ally favourable  to  himself  But  this 
was  unjust  to  the  orator, — he  was 
anxious  to  favour  no  man*s  ambition 
but  bis  own.  As  soon  as  Antony 
was  defeated  at  Modena  and  driven 
to  cross  the  Alps,  Cicero  Jewing  the 
senate,  disclosed  the  pol^^  n^  pro- 
posed to  pursue.  Antony  wuj  down ; 
now  doMm  with  Octavius  also.  The 
young  conqueror  asked  for  a  triumph. 
Cicero  suggested  an  ovation,  adding, 
with  his  accustomed  looseness  of 
tongue  and  bitterness  of  speech,  "  It 
is  a  victim  we  should  adorn  before  it 
is  sacrificed  to  the  public  good.*" 
This  was  told  to  (5ctavius,  who 
quietly  remarked,  "  He  would  do  all 
he  could  to  deserve  military  honours, 


*  No,  he  didn't,  the  poltroon !  He  only  spoke  some  parts  of  som$  of  then.- 
f  **  But  words  are  things,*  and  a  small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think. 

Tis  strange  the  shortest  letter  that  roan  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 
Of  ag^s/'  &c. — Don  Juan,  c.  iii.  st.  88. 


-M.  R. 


*  Mirabeau's  Thunder,  my  Lord  Byron !— M.  R. 
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and  nothing  to  deserve  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  public  security/*  But  he 
was  neither  given  triumph  nor  ova- 
tion, while  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of 
the  most  atrocious  murderers  of 
Caesar,  and  who  had  done  nothing  in 
the  campaign,  was  decreed  a  triumph 
and  signal  honours,  and  given  tne 
government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony.  In  the  list  of  provinces 
conferred  and  commands  assigned, 
the  name  of  Octavius  was  altogether 
omitted.  This  besotted  course  of 
conduct,  pursued  under  the  influence 
of  Cicero,  decided  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public. Octavius  at  once  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus.  But  meantime,  with 
profound  dissimulation,  he  appeared 
to  bow  to  the  senate  while  he  prose- 
cuted his  design  upon  the  consulship, 
which  he  considered  necessary  for 
his  very  safety  at  this  iuncture, 
through  their  very  leader,  tne  hoary- 
headed  political  intriguer  Cicero. 
He  knew  that  Cicero  at  sixty-four 
was  as  vain  and  as  ambitious  as  ever 
he  was,  and  longed  vehemently  for  a 
second  consulship.  He  was  at  the 
height  of  popularity  at  this  moment 
both  with  senate  and  people,  and 
thus  readily  took  the  bait  young 
Octavius  threw  before  him.  He 
offered  Cicero  all  the  aid  of  his  fac- 
tion in  procuring  him  the  consulship, 
and  suggested  himself  as  the  most 
desirable  colleague  from  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  necessary  ab- 
sence in  pursuit  of  their  common 
enemy  Antony,  during  which,  hold- 
ing sole  authority  in  £)me,  he  might 
perfectly  re-establish  the  republic  and 
make  the  glory  of  his  second  consul- 
ship equal  to  that  of  the  first.  Ci- 
cero forthwith  returned  to  his  sedu- 
lous praises  of  Octavius,  and,  finally, 
in  a  set  harangue,  proposed  him  to 
the  senate  as  the  fittest  person  for 
office  if  associated  with  a  colleague 
of  age  and  experience.  The  propo- 
sition was  scouted  by  the  republican 
party,  and  Cicero's  little  trict  was  at 
once  seen  through  and  laughed  at 
even  by  his  friends.  Octavius  soon 
after  marched  upon  Eome  to  demand 


and  obtain  the  consulship.  The 
greatest  consternation  prevailed  in 
the  city  while  the  troop  were  ad- 
vancing. As  the  historian  observes, 
the  cowardly  Cicero,  whose  intripes 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  miscmi^ 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  thus  released  the  senate  from 
his  pernicious  counsels.  As  soon  as 
all  was  over  and  Octavius  was  in- 
stalled as  consul  in  Rome,  Cicero 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  In 
reply  to  a  fine  comi>Umeatai7  ad- 
di^  Octavius  said  with  bitter  cold- 
ness, "  I  wonder,  Cicero,  you  shonld 
be  the  laisrt  of  Yny  enemies  to  congra- 
tulate me  on  my  return.**  Then 
came  the  triumvirate ;'  then  the  nro- 
scription!  and  Cicero  appeared  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  hsts.  Can  we 
wonder  at  this  a^r  what  has  heen 
said  ?  We  think  not,  if  we  consider 
the  feelings  which  prevailed  in  that 
day, — when  revenge  was  virtue,  and 
when  in  the  struggle  for  power  life 
was  laid  down  by  those  who  hm- 
pened  to  be  unsuccessful  as  readfly 
as  it  was  taken  by  the  victors. 

The  princely  Komans— the  wolves 
of  Italy,  as  the  Italians  proper  styled 
them  not  unjustly— held  hfe  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  and  were 
always  as  ready  to  resign  it  in  stilly 
stern  privacy,  as  amidst  the  din  of 
the  conflict  and  the  shock  of  anns. 
No  men  regarded  with  more  utter 
contempt  the  "propter  vitam  Vi- 
vendi perdere  causas.**  If  we  look 
to  this  period  of  the  Roman  histonr, 
we  shaU  find  that  well-ni§h  all  m 
ffreat  men  died  a  violent  aeath,  and 
m  the  majority  of  instances  it  was 
self-inflictai,  and  generally  with  a 
calm  majesly.  The  only  two  per- 
sonages, if  we  remember  rightlVj 
who  condescended  to  live  after  aU 
hope  of  preserving  life  for  any  tim«. 
or  to  any  purpose,  was  lost,  and  who 
died  craven,  by  the  hands  of  the  im- 
nisters  of  deserved  vengeance,  with- 
out the  resolution  to  use  their  own, 
were,  Decimus  Brutus  and  Marcos 
Tullius  Cicero;  Marcus  Brutus,  Cajus 
Cassius,  Cato  Utican,  Metdlos 
Scipio,*  Petreius,t  Cneius  Pomponj; 
Livius  Drusus  Clodianus  (the  fttner 


•  Metellus  Scipio  commaaded  the  republican  army  at  the  great  battle  of  Thtp«o«|^ 
not  despairing  yet  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic,  be  attempted  ta,  escape  by  •«•  » 
Spwn.  His  vessel  was  boarded  by  the  Caesareana,  led  by  Sittiui,  who  cried  ootin 
hot  baste,  '*  Where  is  the  general  V  Scipio,  who  had  already  pierced  his  body  w«» 
a  mortal  wound,  replied.  «  Here !- and  well !" 

t  The  death  of  Petreius  was  curious,  and  I  beliere,  peculiar  in  iu  ciroumslaw** 
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of  the  empress  Lhrla),  Quinctilius 
Yams,  Labeo,  father  of  the  great 
jarisconsult^  Dohibella,  son-in-law 
of  Ckero,  and  a  host  of  others,  in- 
cluding Antony  himself,  fell  freely 
hy  their  own  swords.  A  multitucfe 
or  patricians  willingly  poured  out 
then*  souls  on  the  battle-field,  and 
amongst  others  the  son  of  Cato,*  and 
the  son  of  Lucullus  the  conqueror 
of  Mithridates.  The  deaths  of  the 
chaste  Portia,  and  of  the  lasciyious 
Cleopatra,  were  equally  heroic. 

Die  was  then  lightly  laid  down  by 
all;  men  ^stepped  to  their  grayes 
h*ke  beds."  It  nas  always  bwn  so 
amongst  the  gentry,  in  times  of  fierce 
and  rarioufl  excitement,  as  of  old  in 
our  own  wars  of  the  Hoses,  in  our 
great  civil  war,  and  more  recently  in 
France  daring  the  revolutionary 
times.  Of  all  those  who  haye  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  those  drcadful 
games,  who  have  by  taking  that 
part  **  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast,** 
none,  in  any  country,  except  a  few 
poltroons,  have  shrunk  from  stand- 
mg  "the  hazard  of  the  die.*'  Of 
this  d^raded  band,  Cicero,  as  he 
was  the  most  exalted  in  position 
while  living,  and    in    all-enduring 


renown  when  dead,  was,  perhaps, 
also  the  most  notorious.  Set  aside 
his  profound  and  various  book-learn- 
ing, and  his  mighty  literary  genius, 
with  all  the  attributes  which  were  at 
its  command,  in  the  shape  of  talents 
and  faculties,  rare  in  their  separate 
excellence,  wonderful  in  their  com- 
bination— most  wonderful,  we  should 
say,  if  there  had  not  been  a  contem- 
porary Caesar,  who  possessed  all 
these  and  a  thousand  godlike  at- 
tributes besides,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  of  his  period  there 
were  few  more  despicable  men 
than  Cicero,  and  none  who  did  so 
much  mischief  to  the  republic,  whe- 
ther it  be  with  regard  to  its  state 
as  he  found  it,  or  its  prospects  as 
they  would  have  stood,  and  in  all 
human  probability  must  have  been 
realised,  lyithout  his  cowardly,  and 
venomous,  and  all-accursed  inter- 
ference in  public  affairs.  As  the 
case  lies  between  him  and  Antony, 
our  opinion  goes  fully  and  freely 
along  with  Byron's.  He  had  in  the 
times  that  prevailed  a  perfect  right 
to  "  arise  "  (like  Phineas),  "  and  ex- 
ecute judgment  upon  him.**  If  ever 
man    deserved   death    at   another's 


<Tom  all  the  other  multitudinous  felo-de-se  affairs  of  the  period.  In  the  war  of  Spain 
be  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Julias  Cesar,  and  freely  pardoned  on  the  promise  he 
would  never  again  bear  arms  against  Cssar,  or  in  favour  of  Pompey.  He  broke  bis 
parole.  After  the  dire  defeat  of  Tbapsus  and  the  ruin  of  King  Juba's  affair.^,  be 
Celt  hie  condition  to  be  desperate,  as  did  the  king.  As  a  man,  he  could  not  expect  a 
second  pardon  even  from  the  clemency  of  ambition's  divinest  minion.  As  a  haughty 
republican,  and,  above  ail,  as  a  disgraced  gentleman,  he  could  not  have  accepted  it  if 
aecorded  ;  Juba  the  king  was  in  the  like  afflicting  position,  except  as  to  personal 
honour,  Tout  itait  perdu  fors  i'honneur.  His  kingdom  had  passed  away  from  him. 
It  waa  occupied  by  Sittius,  and  in  all  Numidia  and  Mauritania  be  had  not  a  faithful 
subject,  much  leas  a  faithful  town.  The  king,  under  these  circumstances,  proposed 
tiiat  the  Roman  general  and  be  should  die  together,  and  not  by  vulgar  bands.  After 
haviog  indulged  in  all  the  abandonments  of  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  with  all  its 
potaible  accessories  of  excitement  and  physical  delight,  the  friends,  crowned  with 
flowers  and  buoyant  with  wine,  engaged  in  single  combat,  the  most  forlorn  passage  of 
anna  the  world  ever  knew.    The  Roman  slew  the  king,  and  then  himself. 

•  Yonng  Cato  was  the  reverse  of  a  stoic.  Indeed,  be  was  notorious  for  bis 
debaucheries ;  but  be  fought  and  fell  right  noblv  in  the  second  battle  of  Pbilippi. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  the  miUe  of  that  disastrous  clay,  be  was 

"  The  foremost  of  the  foremost,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave.'* 

He  laid  aside  his  helmet  when  the  battle  was  going  against  the  Republicans,  and 
shooting  out  his  name  and  invoking  the  spirit  of  bis  father,  fought  till  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  slain.    Sbakspeare  describes  all  this  :  •» 

'*  Cato,  I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  I  — 
I  am  the  son  of  Mai'cos  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants  and  my  country's  friend; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  bo ! " 

Wben  Marcos  LacuUus  was  cut  down,  his  friend  Titus  Volamoius  flung  himself  on 
the  body,  disdaining  to  survive  him. 
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hands,  he  deseired  it  at  Antonyms. 
There  was  no  crime,  no  cruelty  in 
intention  and  effort,  always,  and 
of\en  in  effect,  that  one  man  could 
commit  against  another,  which  Cicero 
did  not  commit  against  Antony,  his 
IHends,  and  famuy,  and  especially 
the  women ;  and  this  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  outrageous  ac- 
cumulation of  maddening  insults  to 
him  and  his.  Forgiveness  of  our 
enemies  is  peculiarly  a  Christian  doc- 
trine and  duty.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Jews,  unknown  to  the  less  cruel 
nations  of  antiquity.  History  shews, 
too,  that  it  has  not  been  much  prac- 
tised by  the  professing  followers  of 
the  Divine  Preacher.  JThe  author  of 
the  Dimna  Commedia  exclaims, — 

"  Che  bel  onor  s^acquista  in  far 
vendettt. 

And  certainly  the  most  cruel  and 
atrocious  wars  the  world  has  groaned 
under  are  of  a  species  unknown  to 
the  iron  men  of  Kome — the  earth's 
conquerors,  namely,  religious  wars, 
in  which  men,  dencal  ali&e  and  lay, 
blasphemously  appealed  to  the  Lord 
to  assist  them  in  violating  His  own 
commands.  This  is  an  impious  ab- 
surdity, which  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Grecian  would  have  regarded  with  a 
contemptuous  horror,  as  becoming 
only  the  social  position  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  some  horde  of  ig- 
norant, brutish  barbarians,  on  whose 
opaque  minds  no  ray  of  divine  phi- 
losophy had  ever  shone.  It  is  true 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  propitiated 
by  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  rites 
their  divinities,  and  prayed  for  their 
assistance  in  the  approaching  battle ; 
but  they  addressed  themselves  to  no 
god  of  peace,  thar  appeal  was  to  the 
fiend  of  war  whose  sacrifices  were  of 
blood — the  blood  of  the  noblest  ani- 
mals, stallions,  and  bulls,  and  warrior- 
men.  They  cried  aloud  either  to 
Ares, — 

or  to  Gradivus  Mars,  "  et  auctor  ac 
stator  Bomani  nominis,** — 

**  Quern  jurat  clamor,  galesque  Isres 
Acer  et  Maori  peditis  crMentum 

Vultus  in  hostem." 

And  th^  addressed  themsdvcs  to 
proper  patrons  for  the  work  in  which 


they  were  about  to  engage.  They 
were  guilty  neither  of  abrardity  nor 
of  hypocrisy  in  their  prayers  to  the 
god  of  battles ;  fbr  the  dr?inity  thev 
addremed  was,  in  one  plain  word, 
the  devil.  But  these  obaervatioiu 
have  led  us  a  little  aside  from  eon- 
tending  that,  though  as  Byron  thinks, 
so  think  we,  that  it  was  a  pity  Antony 
did  not  let  the  old  railer  off,  for  the 
credit  of  the  thing;  yet  that  it  is 
most  unjust  that  sucb  a  load  of 
calumny  should  have  been  heaped 
on  the  Triumvir  for  doing  unto 
Cicero  what  assuredly  Cicero  wonW 
have  done  to  him  if  he  had  had  him 
at  his  mercy,  and  justified  himself 
for  it  and  extolled  hunself  above  the 
skies  for  it  in  some  most  grandilo- 
quent pamphlet.  It  is  ridiculouB, 
moreover,  as  well  as  unjust  to  tiy 
Antony  for  this  and  for  other  acts 
bv  our  Christian  doctrines  and  rules, 
or  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  to 
which  he  was  not  amenable,  or  by 
philosophic  maxims  and  principle!, 
which,  fine  in  theory,  never  actually 
governed  the  proceedings  of  men  in 
the  rough  work  of  life.  The  ancient 
Boman  never  felt  himself  under  any 
obli^tion  to  spare  his  enemy  when 
in  his  power,  any  more  than  a  NofW 
American  Indian  now  does.  He  had 
plaved  a  game  for  life,  he  had  v^ 
and  now  ehoae  to  exact  a  forfeit, 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  might  have  been  called  upon  to 
pay;  if  he  forbore  to  do  so,  as  Jnaja 
CsBsar  and  Antony  himself  often  did, 
it  was  from  natural  kindness  «^^ 
and  from  grandeur  of  soul.  rhu(^ 
sophy  taught  the  conqueror  that  it 
was  a  noble  effort  of  the  intellectual 
man  to  subdue  his  passions,  to  whicii 
the  brute  and  the  savage  mutf^J^ 
way.  Poetry  and  history  had  pomtea 

out  to  him  that  demenqy  w**  • 
peculiar  attribute  of  gods  and  henx* 
Yet  they  did  not  always,  he  was  aware^ 
exercise  it.  There  were  oocaaoM  oa 
which  Achilles  and  Alexander  tne 
Great  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pJ^ 
and  so  it  might  be  with  an/  otuer 
hero  without  rendering  bun  o^ 
noxious  to  just  reproach,  -^fj^  0 
judging  of  the  persopid  cl>»^?*^' 
a  man,  and  of  his  conduct  ^^'T 
in  life,  you  are  not  to  ^^JZa 
laws  of  modem  society,  ^^*^'*.^ 
founded  on  the  Christian  doctnnw, 
and  embrace  «  code  of  ^^^^^. 
maxims  unknown. to  the  9B(^^' 
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Bchbo'  are  yon,  m  we  nid  before,  to 
jadge  him  by  tbe  standard  of  a  8yfr- 
ttm  of  etbica  admirably  laid  down  in 
theory  by  the  philoiophers,  but  very, 
rery  rarely  put  into  practice  by 
theoMelvei,  and  scarcely  attended  to 
by  the  actors  in  tbe  great  fields  of 
politics  and  war.  Nor  are  you  to 
condemn  a  man  for  acts  which  might 
now  be  deemed  offences  of  deep  dye, 
but  which  were  not  regarded  as  such 
by  his  contemporaries  and  country- 


The  fiur  way  to  judge  a  man  is  br 
a  consideration  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  the  social  system  which 
then  prevailed,  the  practices  which 
took  place  under  it,  the  light  in  which 
they  were  generally  regarded,  and  by 
oomoarison  with  those  who  flourished 
at  the  same  period,  and  stood  in 
similar  positions,  and  were  affected 
by  similar  circumstances.  Try  An- 
tony after  this  fashion,  and  apply  the 
test  which  it  suggests,  and  we  ap- 
prehend it  will  he  found  that  there 
were  few  of  his  contemporaries  of 
rank  and  authority  engaged  in  the 
dire  struggles  of  tlie  civu  wars  better, 
while  the  great  majority  were  worse. 
But  the  cruelty  to  the  Triumvir^s 
Bemory  it,  that  posterity  has  been 
eontent  to  take  his  character  as  it  has 
been  drawn  by  his  contemporary 
opponents  and  their  flatterers,  while 
toe  multitude  even  of  so-called  scho* 
kiB  so  the  len^  of  adopting  the 
ribald  abuse  of  his  arch  enemy  Cicero, 
ss  though  it  were  a  narration  of  facts. 
Tet  it  would  be  in  truth  just  as  fVdr 
to  take  George  Canning's  character 
from  the  notorious  letter  ending  with, 
**  Idem  trecetUi  juravimuM^''  and  at- 
tributed to  the  pen  of  Sir  J.  C.  Uob- 
koQse,  as  to  take  Marc  Antony's 
from  the  second  philippic,  which,  in 
point  of  &ct,  deserved  no  other  and 
no  better  reply  fh)m  Antony  than 
that  which  Canning  made  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  **  You  are  a  liar 
tad  a  slanderer,  and  want  courage 
only  to  be  an  assassin.*'  Indeed  the 
liognage  would  Apply  with  more 
itrict  propriety  to  tne  Koman  orator 
than  to  the  English  letter -writer, 
who,  we  believe,  bad  no  very  serious 
intention  of  recommending,  even 
much  less  himself  assisting,  in  the 
SMKtnalion  of  George  Canning, 
fiat  Cicero  (in  his  orations,  at  least) 
wu  ^  a  measareless  bar"  and  slan- 


derer, and  he  did  every  thing  he 
could  to  get  Antony  assassinated, 
first  by  Brutus  and  the  other  con- 
spirators, and  afterwards  by  Octavius 
Caesar. 

In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  his  la- 
mentations that  his  advice  was  not 
complied  with  and  Antony  murdered 
are  frequent.  That  he  was  an  assas- 
sin in  the  spirit  is  therefore  clear 
enough,  and  wanted  only  the  courage 
to  be  one  in  act.  It  is  certain,  also, 
from  his  own  statement  in  these 
letters,  that  he  was,  if  not  the  con- 
triver, at  least  a  party  to  the  plan  by 
which  M.  Brutus  s  vanity  was  played 
upon  to  induce  him  to  join  the  con* 
spiracy  against  Julius  Csesar,  namely, 
by  appealing  to  him  as  the  descendant 
of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  the  tyran- 
nicide. Cicero  sneered  at  his  weak- 
ness in  catching  at  so  poor  a  bait,  as 
well  he  might,  for  the  gena  Junta  was 
plebeian,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  so  profound  a  scholar  and  anti- 
quary as  Tully  was  not  aware  that 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  a  mythic 
personage.  But  Cicero. never  soared 
any  falsehood  or  unworthy  artince  to 
promote  his  views;  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  notion  of  pity  or  clemency 
towards  thase  who  were  opposed  to 
him  and  he  had  the  power  to  destroy ; 
nor  was  he  to  be  bound  by  any  ties 
of  gratitude.  He  was  under  multi- 
dinous  obligations  to  Julius  Csssar, 
including  pecuniary  obligations,  at  a 
time  when  Caesar  only  wanted  him  to 
remain  neuter,  yet  he  fled  to  Pompey, 
to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  rendered 
precisely  the  same  services  Thersites 
did  to  Agamemnon.  Pharsalia  over, 
and  he  escaped  from  the  indignant 
swords  of  Cneius  Pompeius,  jun.,  and 
his  friends,  the  disgraced  man,  in  his 
extremity,  threw  himself  on  the  cle- 
mency of  Julius,  and  was  taken  to 
grace  and  mercy.  We  know  the 
return  he  made.  Antonv  spared  hia 
life  at  Brundusium  at  tne  period  of 
his  flight  from  the  Pompeianists. 
He,  in  return,  afterwards  encouraged 
Octavius  to  get  Antony  murdered. 
In  the  time  intervening  betwixt  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  publication,  of  the  second  phi- 
lippic, which  shortly  preceded  the 
war  of  Modena,  Antony  meditated  no 
harm,  nourished  no  hostility  against 
him.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Cicero, 
in  which  he  requests  him  to  aasoit  to 
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the  recall  of  Publius  Clodias,  the  son 
of  him  killed  by  Milo,  Antony 
writes: — 

"  Patera,  obsecro  te  pro  Rep.  Tideri 
gesnsse  simultatem  cam  patre  ejus.  Non 
contempseris  banc  familiam.  Honestias 
eaim  et  Hbeotius  deponimus  inimioitiaf 
Reip.  nomine  ausceptas,  quam  cootuma- 
ci«.  Me  deinde  sine  ad  banc  opinionem 
jam  nunc  dirigere  pnenim,  et  tenero 
aoimo  ejus  persuadere  doo  esse  tradendas 
posteris  inimicitias.  Quamquam  tuam 
K>rtunam,  Cicero  ab  omnipericulo  abesse 
certum  habeo :  tamen  arbitror  malle  te 
quietam  genectutem  et  hooorificam  potias 
agere  quam  soUicitam.  Postremo  meo 
jura  te  hoc  beneficium  rogo.  Nihil  eoim 
non  taa  causa  feci.  Quod  si  non  impe* 
tm,  per  me  Clodio  daturas  non  sum  :  ut 
iuteiiigas  quaoti  apud  me  auctoritas  taa 
sit,  atque  eo  te  placabiliorem  prsbeas." 

This,  from  one  who  might  com- 
mand, it  must  be  admitted  is  a  frank 
and  kind  letter.  He  reminds  Cicero 
very  delicately  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered  him  when  in  more  despe- 
rate circumstances  than  his  stepson 
Clodius,  in  whose  behalf  he  writes, 
now,  was.  And  what  is  Cicero's  re- 
ply ?~ 

"  Quod  mecum  per  literas  agis,  unam 
ob  causam  mallem  coram  e gisse.  Non 
enim  solum  ex  oratione,  sed  etiam  ex 
▼ultu,  et  oculis,  et  froote  ^ut  aiant), 
meum  erga  te  amorem  perspic^^re  potn- 
isses.  Nam  cum  te  semper  amavi  primum 
tuo  stadio,  post  etiam  beneficio  proroca- 
tus ;  tam  bis  temporibus  Resp.  te  mibi 
ita  commeodaviti  ut  cariorem  babeam 
ueminem.  Litiene  vero  tuas  cum  aman* 
tissime,  tum  honorificentissime  scriptas, 
sic  me  aflfecerunt,  ut  non  dare  tibi  bene- 
ficium viderer,  sed  accipere  a  te  ita  pe- 
tente,  ut  inimicum  meum  necessarium 
tuum,  me  inrito  serrare  nolles,  cum  illud 
nullo  negotio  facere  posses." 

Now  here  is  a  pretty  specimen  of 
the  truth  and  sinoeriihr  of  this  great 
moral  philosopher !  The  letters  from 
which  we  quote  the  above  passages 
are  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Mont- 
gault's  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero 
to  Atticus.  Even  the  courtly  abbe 
is  a  little  disjgusted  with  his  author. 
In  a  note  he  says,  "En  effet,  il 
semble  one  Ciceron  pousse  ici  la  po- 
litesse  fort  pres  de  la  flatterie. 
Quoique  la  lettre  d*Antoine  soit  fort 
polie,  il  a  bien  plus  de  dignity  et  de 
bienseance.*' 

And  let  us  recollect  that  the  po^ 
lUesw  was  addressed  to  a  man  whom 


he  re^^rets  a  hundred  times  in  the 
precedmg  course  of  the  letters  had 
not  been  murdered  according  to  hit 
proscr^ptum^  and  whom  in  a  short 
time  after,  he  assailed  with  a  Te- 
hemenoe  and  a  virulence  unexampled 
in  oratory.  Be  it  remembered,  too, 
that  this  same  Antony,  against  whom 
this  Cicero,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  bore  the  most  ran- 
corous and  deadly  hatred,  hid  been 
in  youth  his  friend  and  pupil,  and 
one  of  his  most  steadfast  supporters 
in  his  contest  with  Clodius.  In- 
deed Cicero  seems  always  through- 
out his  career,  to  have  lud  the  spar 
to  his  vituperative  powers  of  lumng 
a  former  friend  for  foe ;  now  it  was 
Clodius,  now  Marc  Antonv,  now  his 
son-in-law  Dolabella;  in  short,  there 
was  not  a  man  of  note  in  Rome  en- 
gaged in  public  afifairs,  whom  from 
former  intimate  friendship  wid  al- 
liance he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
knowing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  scoundrels  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity,  and  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  denouncii^  as  such  to 
posteritv;  not  a  man  in  public  life 
whom  ne  has  not  at  one  time  ex- 
tolled as  most  excellent,  and  at  an- 
other inveighed  f^ainst  as  be^nd 
measure  base  and  infamous.  How 
then  can  we,  with  a  due  r^;trd  to 
common  sense,  regard  this  eToquent 
writer  as  an  authority  for  any  man*8 
character,  since  we  invariably  find 
his  portraiture  extravagant  in  either 
point  of  view,  the  good  or  had,— «"^ 
both  drawn  in  the  most  glowing  co- 
lours ?  For  example,  in  the  second 
philippic  Dolabella  is  a  model  of  Bo- 
man  virtue  and  patriotism ;  in  the 
eleventh  philippic  he  is  the  public 
enemy,  and  the  uKwt  atrocious  of 
ruffians. 

But  the  orator  and  philosopher's 
inconsistency  and  brazen  impudence 
here  are  too  signal — I  might  say  too 
ludicrous — to  to  passed  over,  without 
dwelling  on  them  for  one  moment,  to 
exemplify  his  utter  want  of  trustwor- 
thiness. Cicero,  after  DokbelUi  had 
caused  a  column,  raised  by  the  mob  to 
Julius  Csesar^s  memory,  to  be  ^J^ 
down,  was  in  a  transport  of  delight* 
Nothmg  could  exceed  the  loud- 
tongued  pruses  of  his  son-in-law  m 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  nothing  sur- 
pass the  tenderness  of  his  ^piws  to 
Dolabella  himself.    ""CariflBimuB  is 
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one  of  the  coldest  words!  Bnt  one 
example  will  suffice.  He  writes  to 
him,— **  Cam  te  semper  tantuin  di- 
lixerim  qnantam  tn  intelligere  po- 
toisti :  ttun  his  tois  lactis  sic  iDcensas 
sam  Qt  nihil  nnquam  in  amore  fuerit 
ardentins.**  In  the  first  philippic  he 
hods  him  to  the  skies ;  in  the  second 
he  places  him  in  contrast  with  An- 
tonv— the  hero  and  patriot  with  the 
robber  and  common  enemy— the  vir- 
tooas  citizen  with  the  opprobrium 
of  the  hnman  race ;  but  lo !  Dola- 
bella  has  caused  Trebonins,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  to  be  slain. 
And  in  the  eleventh  philippic  Cicero, 
on  moving  that  his  son-m-law  be 
declared  an  enemy  of  the  republic, 
discorers  that  he  was  always  the 
most  worthless  and  wicked  of  human 
bdngs! 

"  Dolabella  qaidem  tam  futt  imroemor 
bamanitatis,  quamquam  nunquam  par- 
ticfps  faerie,  ut  auam  iusatiabilem  cru- 
delitatem  exercuerit  noo  solum  in  vifo 
wd  etiun  in  mortoo,  ac  in  ejaa  corpore 
iKcrando  atqae  Texando,  cum  aoimam 
ntiare  non  posaet  oculos  parent  sues." 

And,  not  content  with  mere  abuse, 
he  utters  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  and 
most  extravagant  falseho^s  with  re- 
spect to  the  proceedings  of  Dolabella 
(as  all  the  historians  snew)  in  order 
to  obtain  the  "vote  of  the  senate ; 
vhile  he  who  in  the  second  philippic 
roade  Antony  blacker  by  his  exces- 
sive brightness,  is  now  of  the  same 
dark  colour. 

"  Duo  h»c  capita  nata  sunt  post  horoi- 
aet  mtos  teterriroa  et  spurcissima  Dola- 
b^Ba  et  Antonius.  •  •  Ecce  tibi  gemi* 
Dum  in  scelere  par  inuaitatum,  inauditum, 
^Q,  barbarum.  Itaque  quorum  sum. 
ii^am  quondam  inter  ipsoa  odium,  bel- 
lumqne  meministia,  eosdem  postea 
•inguUri  inter  ae  conaen&u  et  amore 
devinxit  impurissimfe  naturs  et  turpis* 
iim«  viisB  aimilitudo !" 

What  reliance,  we  ask,  can  be 
placed  upon  any  statement  of  so 
"l^incless  and  lying  a  wordmonger  ? 

Yet,  upon  the  mith  of  the  sono- 
rops  abuse  heaped  by  this  common 
^**ler  upon  Antony,  nine -tenths 
of  the  world  are  satisfied  to  enter 
^P  judgment  of  utter  condemnation 
^S^i^  him,  and  not  this  alone,  but 
to  accept  his  enemy  as  a  virtuous 
P*"l<»opher,  a  pure  patriot,  and  a 
jwt  of  blessed  martyr.  But  the 
*"rth  is,  that  if  no  second  philippic 


had  been  written,  if  not  one  of  the 
fourteen  philippics  had  been  spoken, 
the  deeds  done  bpr  Cicero  against 
Antony  fully  justified  him»  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  and  feelings  of 
that  day,  in  wreaking  the  severest 
vengeance  on  his  head.  Twice,  at 
least  Antony  would  have  been  as- 
sassinated, if  the  advice  of  the  gentle 
philosopher  had  prevailed;  after- 
wards during  the  war  of  Modena, 
when  Antony  was  besi^ing  Cassar^s 
cruel  murderer,  Decimus  Brutus, 
Cicero  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
senate  and  people,  and  getting  the 
consuls,  Uirtius  and  Pansa,  and  Oc- 
tavius,  despatched  against  him ;  de- 
feat followed  thi^  Antony  had  to 
retreat,  his  privations  and  sufferings 
were  great,  his  fortunes  were  become 
desperate.  This  was  in  the  field. 
At  home  Cicero  ultimately  prevailed 
in  having  that  decree  of  the  senate 
passed  wnich  interdicted  him  fire 
and  water, — ^which  declared  him  a 
public  enemy.  It  had  been  delayed 
during  a  three  days*  debate  by  some 
frien£  in  the  senate  who  were  still 
faithful,  and  by  the  pity  moved  in 
men*s  bosoms  by  the  tears  and  sup- 
plications of  his  wife  Fulvia,  and  his 
mother  Julia,  who,  leading  his  little 
son  by  the  hand,  were  to  be  seen 
in  mourning  garments,  vrith  dis- 
shevelled  hair,  passing  from  door  to 
door  of  the  senators  entreating  mercy. 
Antony  was  proscribed;  his  family 
owed  shelter,  and  sustenance,  and 
safety  to  Pomponianus  Atticus,  Ci- 
cero*s  correspondent.  Antony  lived  to 
requite  both ;  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  only  as  we  have  hinted 
fVom  Cicero*8  blind  ambition  to  hold 
sway  himself  under  the  name  of  the 
senate,  which  drove  Octavius  into  a 
coalition  with  Antony,  and  thus  (as 
M.  Brutus  had  forewarned  Cicero, 
the  result  of  his  raising  the  dangerous 
power  of  Octavius  to  gratify  his 
hatred  of  Antony  would  eventuate) 
destroyed  the  republic.  When  An- 
tony came  back  to  Rome,  were  these 
things  to  be  forgotten  in  reaping  the 
dues  of  vengeance  ?  or  were  they  to 
be  forgiven,  forsooth,  because  the 
orator  had  exercised  his  "divine 
eloquence"  in — abusing  Antony  and 
his  wHe  ?    Pshaw ! 

But  as  to  the  "  divine  eloquence  " 
of  this  pamphlet,  we  confess  we  can- 
not recognise  it.  We  see  much  of 
coarse  and  groveUing  humanity  in 
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it — ^nothing  of  the  diyinity.  We  look 
upon  it  not  so  mnch  as  a  strangely 
overpraised,  but  as  a  mispraised  com- 
position. It  is  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
perhaps  the  longest  that  ever  held 
Its  way  from  beginning  to  end  with 
unabated  vigour;— or  rather,  per- 
haps, we  might  say,  the  vehemence 
and  vkour  b^ot  of  wrath  and  bitterest 
hatred,  send  on  sentence  rolling  after 
sentence,  like  the  angry  billows  lash- 
ing the  sea-shore.  Praise  it  for  this, 
and  no  degree  of  laudation  can  be 
extravagant :  it  stands  first  and  alone 
in  this  respect  of  all  mortal  compo- 
sitions ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is 
all  it  has  to  recommend  it  beyond 
the  I'olllng  melody  of  the  sounding 
words.  Tne  abuse  is  too  earnest  to 
allow  of  graceful  imagery  or  illus- 
tration, the  purpose  too  single  and 
too  fell  to  admit  of  the  expression  of 
lefty  thought  in  poetic  language,  as 
ia  Demosthenes^s  oration  ^  Of  the 
Crown;**  there  is  no  such  sublime 
passage  as  that  which  oomraences 
with  the  appeal  to  those  who  fell 
at  Marathon,  or  such  as  those  that 
might  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
oratorical  invectives  of  other  and 
even  of  modem  speakers ;  but  there 
Is  an  overflowing  of  coarse,  and  vul- 
gar, and  unmanly  abuse.  Nobody  but 
a  coward  would  have  assailed  Fulvia 
in  the  language  he  applies  to  her;  no- 
body but  a  frightened  dastard  would 
have  unpacked  his  heart  to  give  vent 
to  such  vile  epithets  as  he  addresses 
to  Antony;  then  in  the  whole  ha- 
rangue there  is  nothing  like  argu- 
mentation, or  the  production  or 
marshalling  of  evidence ;  there  is  as- 
sertion, exaggeration,  misrepresenta- 
tion, perversion,  but  not  a  shadow 
of  satisfactory  proof.  Antony  pro- 
duced his  letters;  he  says  he  could 
have  produced  letters  of  Antonyms  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  first.  Why 
did  he  not  do  it  ?  He  tells  a  long 
story  about  Antony*s  having  had  an 
infamous  connexion  with  Curio,  and 
of  passages  between  them  and'  him- 
self and  their  fiithers  ;  but  he  knew 
well  there  was  nobody  to  contradict 
him  except  the  man  ne  accused,  for 
all  the  other  parties  were  dead.  He 
arrai^s  acts  which  were  incidents  of 
the  times,  and  the  course  of  events, 
and  of  Antony's  position,  as  atrocities 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  discharges 
volley  after  volley  of  vague  and  fetid 
vitdperatioH ;  but  this  is  all.    If  the 


eomposttion  had  beena  speech  spoka, 
never  was  there  one  yet  which  cooM 
be  more  easily  repliea  upon  or  more 
easily  torn  to  pieces  in  reply.  Let 
us  look  to  the  mcts. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Antony  being 
declared  a  public  enemy  urnni^ 
Cicero  he  stood  as  firee  from  toy 
monstrous  crime  as  any  contenpoia- 
rary  Roman.  To  make  it  a  matter 
of  indignant  accusation  agamat  him 
that  he  bought  the  confiMated  pro- 

Eerty  of  Pompey  and  occupied  hii 
ouse  is  sheer  humbug.  The  Pom* 
peianists,  if  they  had  ^en  victorioaa, 
would  have  despoiled  the  fbllowen 
of  Csesar.  It  is  idle  to  accuse  t 
winner  of  pocketing  his  gains.  An- 
tony had  proved  himself  brave,  free, 
generous,  and  fUthfdl  to  his  friends. 
Li  private  life  he  certainly  was  a 
fanfaron  de  vices,  and  some  of  these 
very  odious;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  they  were  orduury 
vices  amongst  the  Romans,  as  all 
their  biographies,  poetry,  and  li- 
terature, shew ;  and  Ae  wont 
of  them  would  not  appear  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  season  of  his 
early  youth,  for  all  his  wives  and 
mistresses,  Fadia,  Fulvia,  Octavia, 
Cleopatra,  were  most  passionately  and 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  The 
daughter  of  the  Ptolemies  shewed  her 
love  in  death :  Octavia  testified  her 
regard  for  his  memory  by  remaining 
unmarried,  and  devoting  heraelf  to 
bringing  up  his  children  by  Fulvia, 
as  well  as  those  she  had  herself  borne 
him.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  won 
debauchees  whose  false  or  jaded  ap- 
petite required  the  stimulus  of  va- 
riety ;  while  he  lived  with  a  woman 
— the  chaste,  calm  Octavia,  or  the 
wily,  winsome  Cleopatra  — he  was 
faithful  to  her.  He  sinned  more 
frequently  against  Roman  etiquette 
and  conventional  dignity  thwi  against 
Roman  morality,  such  as  it  was. 
Cicero  would  never  have  thought  of 
inveighing  against  him  for  hsTing 
a  mistress  with  him  (a  fiunous  harp- 
plaver)  at  Brundusium,  for  Cicero 
had  mistresses  himself,  and  writes 
frequently  about  them.  No:  An- 
tony's offence  was  that  he  had  this 
woman  carried  about  with  him  in  a 
litter  amongst  his  lictors.  Antony 
loved  overmuch,  wine,  and  pUys,  sm 
sports,  and  uiusie,  but  so  did  most  of 
tn©   Romans  who  did  not  addict 
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thenMeNes  to  philosophy;  while  aone 
eooM  endure  nardship,  privation,  and 
iktigne  so  well  as  Antony,  or  attend, 
whoi  oecaaion  required,  more  entirely 
to  tbe  Hoc  age.    And,  as  for  philo- 
sophy and  its  followers,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  the  historian,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Cicero,  tells  him,  in  al- 
loiion  to  his  philosophic  works,  that 
he  (Nepos)  sets  little  store  by  philo- 
sophy, seeing  that  those  who  gave  the 
noblent  lessons  in  morality  were  ge- 
nerally those  who  followed  them  the 
letst    We  are  not  sure  that  there  is 
not  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
wts  tbe  case  with  the  moral  philo* 
Kpher  to  whom   the  historian  ad- 
diessed  this  biting  observation.    At 
ill  events,  he  was  not  only  suspected, 
bot  openly  accused  in  the  senate,  of 
hsThif  committed  incest  and  adultery 
vith  his  daughter  Tullia.     Fufius 
Calenns  and  L.    Piso  brought  this 
eharee  against  him  in  reply  to  his 
attacks  upon  Mare  Antony,  during 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  depriv- 
ing him  of  fire  and  water  (Appian, 
I.  8,  BcU.  Civ.  Dion.  1.  45).    There 
were  no  ertm.^eon,  trials  in  those 
days,  80  we  have  no  satisfactory  evi- 
deiice  on  the  subject;    but  we  do 
know  that  the  suspicion  prevailed, 
wd  certainly  Cicero*s  love  for  his 
dwghter  living    and   her   memory 
when  dead  is  romantically  paternal, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  his  ex- 
pressions about  her  unusually  fervent. 
He  constantly,  in  writing  of  her, 
^  the  terms,  deticiot  delicioUB^  mea 
""wai  lax,  denderiuml      The   de- 
clihaer,  under  the  name  of  Sallust, 
^^fi^isn  him  also  of  the  incest ;  and 
^poatos,  an   old   commentator   on 
y^Tpl,  was  of  opinion  that  the  fol- 
jjwmg  line  in  the  JEneid  applied  to 
Cicero,— 

"  Hie  thilamos  invasit  natfs,  vetitosque 
byineoaK>8.'* 

Servrat  combats  this  opinion,  and 
I  Vw  with  him.  And  I  wish  it  to 
«  iinderstood  that  I  by  no  means 
''gettd  in  favour  of  the  calumny, 
which  Ae  balanee  of  reasons  renders 
n»ost  improbable.  Tullia  was  thrice 
Juried.  First,  to  Caius  Calpumius 
Jj^  who  died;  next,  to  Furius 
l^pes,  who  repudiated  her  (we 
I???  ^^  ^^^  ^™*  cause)  ;  and 
"™y.  to  ComeUus  Dolabella,  with 
^^tt,  during  Cicero^s  absance  in  Ci- 
"^  she  made  a  love-match.    She 


bore  him  a  seven-months  child.  Cicero 
intended  to  make  her  repudiate  Dola- 
bella, but  the  desire  to  keep  a  connex- 
ion in  Caesar's  camp  induced  him  to 
put  it  off  until  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle was  known.  Afterwards,  Do- 
kbella  repudiated  her,  or  she  him. 
After  her  death,  Cicero  proposed  to 
give  her  an  apotheosis,  and  justified 
this  proceeding  by  the  precedent  of 
the  deification  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  contending 
that  his  daughter  deserved  a  place 
amongst  the  gods  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  Lactantius  quotes  fVom  Cicero*8 
book,  De  Consolatume,  written  on 
occasion  of  his  daughter's  death,  to 
shew  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
were  no  other  than  dead  men  deified. 
He  says, — 

" '  Nam  dam  imaginem  ffliae  eodem  aa 
mode  consecraturum  ease  profiteretur, 
quo  illi  ^  veteribaa  sunt  cenaecrnti,  et 
illoa  mortuoa  esse  docet  et  originem 
Tann  saperstitionia  ostendit.'  Cum  vero 
(inquit)  et  marea  et  feminaa  oomplnres 
ez  hominibas  in  deoram  Buroero  eaa* 
▼ideamua  et  eoruan  in  urbibaa,  atqae  agris 
augustiaaima  delubra  veneremur,  aasen- 
tiamnreorum  aapientis,  quorum  iugeoiia* 
et  iDventia  omoea  vitara  legiboa  et  in- 
stituiia  excaltam  constitutamque  b(.be- 
rous.  Quod  ai  ullum  uuquiim  auimal 
consecrandum  fuit,  illud  profecto  fuit. 
Si  Cadmi  aut  Amphitryonis  progeniea, 
aut  Tyndari,  in  ccelum  tollenda  fama  fuit 
buic  idem  honoa  certe  dicandua  est. 
Quod  quidem  faciam  teque  omnium  op- 
timam  doctisaimamqoe,  approbantibua 
diia  immortalibus  ipsis»  in  aorum  coeta 
locatam,  ad  opinioaem  omniura  mor- 
talium  conaecrabo.'— Frogm.  De  Contol, 
ex  Lactant, 

And  yet  this  is  the  philosopher 
who  so  strenuously  oppt^ed  the  dei- 
fication of  Julius  Caesar,  who  pro- 
tested so  vehemently  against  religious 
rites  being  observed  in  honour  of  the 
divinity  of  a  dead  many  who  declared 
it  to  be  most  absurd  and  most  im- 
pious I  He,  however,  who  spurned  at 
the  pretensions  of  ^^  the  very  topmost 
man  of  all  the  world,"  was  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  temple  to  the  di- 
vinity of  his  daughter,  a  twice  repu- 
diated wife  upon  earth.  He  says  to 
Atticus, — 

"  De  fhno  illo  dico ;  de  quo  tantuni, 

3aantum  me  amaa  relim  cogitea.  Equi- 
em  neque  de  generednbito;  placet  enim 
mihi  Cluatii ;  neqoe  da  re ;  aututum  eat 
enim  ;  da  loco  nonaunquaV'  Velim  igi- 
ti^r  cogitas.    Ego  quantum  his  tanpori- 
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but  Urn  erodids  fieri  potent  profecto 
illam  coDsecrabo  omoi  genere  montmeii- 
torum,  ab  omnium  ingeDUSscriptoram  et 
Grecorum,  et  Latinorum,  quae  res  forsi. 
tan  tit  refricatura  rulnus  meum.  Sed 
jam  quasi  yoto  qaodam  et  promisso  me 
teneri  puto ;  longumque  illud  tempos  cum 
non  eroy  magis  me  movet,  quam  boc  exi* 
guom  quod  mibi  tamen  nimium  longam 
videtur." 

It  is  probable,  from  the  silence  of 
historians,  that  although  he  had  im- 
ported pillars  of  Chian  marble,  and 
made  other  preparaticms  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  temple,  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  No  example 
of  the  kind  had  hitherto  occurred 
amongst  the  Romans.  Caligula,  in 
after  times,  built  a  temple  to  his  sister 
Drusilla,  and  was  wont  to  swear  by 
her  divinity.  This  is  adduced  by 
his  historians  as  a  corroboratory 
proof  that  he  had  held  an  incestuous 
mteroourse  with  her.  In  either  case, 
of  course  no  more  is  shewn  than  an 
extravajnmt  form  of  memorial  love. 
Before  TuUia^s  death  Cicero  had  re- 

Sudiated  Terentia  (it  is  said  on  his 
aughter*s  account)  andmarried  Pub- 
lilia,  with  whom  he  received  a  large 
dowry ;  but  though  his  affairs  were 
in  embarrassment,  and  he  had  to  pay 
back  this  dowry,  he  repudiated  Pub- 
lilia  according  to  Plutarch,  because 
she  appeared  pleased  at  the  death  of 
TuUia.  But  we  state  these  facts  not 
with  the  view  of  drawing  any  sur- 
mises fh>m  them  as  to  Cicero's  guilt 
or  innocence.     He  may  have  been 

Sure  in  his  private  life  as  Marcus 
Irutus,  debauched  as  the  philosopher 
Seneca  prttdives.  It  matters  not. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  the  accusation  was 
made,  and  if  we  choose  to  disbelieve 
Calenus,  and  Piso,  and  the  rest,  let  us 
extend  the  same  charity  to  Marc  An- 
tony and  dismiss  every  charge  Cicero 
makes  against  him  which  rests  on 
mere  assertion,  and  take  all  with  the 
conviction  they  are  greatly  exagger- 
ated. Let  us  remember  that  up  to  this 
period  when  Antony  is  depicted  as 
such  a  monster,  his  hands  were  not 
^et  red  with  the  blood  of  a  proscrip- 
tion. The  triumvirs,  one  and  aU, 
on  their  return  to  Rome,  had  wrongs 
to  avenge.    They  have  been  held  up 


to  the  execrati<m  of  posterity  im 
the  cruelty  with  which  they  did  it. 
Let  us  do  Antony  the  justice  to 
observe,  that   though  he  was  the 
most  iiriured,  he  was  the  most  merd- 
ful.    The  special  object  of  his  pro- 
scription, if^  not  the  onl^  one  from 
hatred  and  the  simple  desire  of  ven- 
geance, was  Cicero,  and  this  we  ha?e 
S roved,  was  in  no  sort  to  he  won- 
ered  at.    Yet  it  was  on  Octaviua's 
list  Cicero  stood.    When  PopQing 
Lsenas    brought    Antony   Cicero^s 
head,  he  was  seated  on  his  tribunal; 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  from  afar,  he 
cried  aloud,  "  The  proscription  is  at 
an  end — live,  Bomans !— five  secore, 
you  have  no  longer  any  thing  to 
fear."      He  gazed  on  it  with  the 
savage  pleasure  that  most  men  nn* 
der  such  circumstances  would  have 
gazed  on  the  head  of  a  dead  enemy; 
and  sent  it  to  Fulvia.    She  received 
it  with  the  same  delight  Catherine  of 
Medicis  did  the  head  of  Colligni,  and 
indulged  in  the  furious  passions  of  a 
fierce  and  injured  woman;  she  up- 
braided and  spat  upon  the  manimate 
countenance;  she  pierced  the  mote 
tongue  with  her  golden  hair-pin. 
The  deed  was  brutol ;  but  the  pro- 
vocation to    the  woman  had  been 
great    Finally,  the  head  and  band 
were  stuck  upon  the  rostmm ;  and  a 

Sicture  of  Popilius  Lsenas  the  mnr- 
erer,  or  the  avenger,  beside  them. 
All  this  was  very  barbarous;  but 
things  as  barbarous  have  been  done 
in  Christian  countries  and  in  recent 
times;  and  an  allowance  should  be 
made  for  Roman  blood-thirstiness,  as 
for  eastern  nations  still,  which  can- 
not be  dauned  for  modem  European 
nations. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  this  af- 
fair will  shew  thatsavage  joyatthede- 
struction  of  one  from  whom  you  had 
suffered  injury,  was  not  peculiar  to 
Antony  and  Fulvia.  Cicero's  route  m 
his  attempt  to  escape  from  his  vmj 
had  been  betrayed  by  a  servant  named 
Philologus ;  Antony,  at  the  entreaty 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  and 
wife  of  Quintus  Cicero  (who  with 
his  son  had  been  murdered*)  gave 
the  traitor  up  to  her.  He  w^Jg} 
to  protracted  torments  most  dreadful 


•  The  son  w«  put  to  the  torture  lo  compel  him  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his  pro- 
scribed father.  He  would  not  do  so.  But  his  cries  io  his  agooy  reached  the  ear  of 
hia  iather,  who  was  concealed  close  at  band ;  and  he  came  forth  to  save  that  son  who 
was  anffering  to  save  him.    Both  fell  piteously  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers. 
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to  relate,  and  at  last  compelled  to  be 
his  own  executioner,  under  circum- 
stances of  horrific  torture.  But  we 
said  formerly,  Antony  requited  At- 
ticns  as  well  as  Cicero.  Atticus  had 
sheltered  the  wife  and  mother  of  the 
Triumyir,  during  the  war  of  Mo- 
dena;  and  Antony  piqued  himself 
on  gratitude.  Atticus  had  hidden 
himself  in  the  house  of  Volum- 
nios.  Information  of  his  retreat  was 
brought  to  the  Triumyir.  He  at 
at  once  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  Atticus  with  his  own  hand,  and 
sent  an  escort  for  his  protection. 
For  his  sake,  too,  he  struck  Q. 
Gellius  Canus  off  the  proscribed  list, 
and  also  Lucius  Saufeius,  and  Lucius 
Julius  Calidus ;  and  this  was  no  small 
concession  to  friendship  at  that  dread 
period,  for  the  two  latter  possessed 
immense  property  in  Italy  and  Africa. 
Antony  also  saved  M.  Y.  Messala 
Corvinus,  Bibulus  and  Sergius.  The 
last  mentioned  he  could  only  with- 
draw from  the  vengeance  of  Octavius 
and  Lepidus  by  concealing  him  in 
hk  own  house,  until  he  had  obtained 
grace  for  him.  Antony  is  justly 
add  up  to  everlasting  reprehension 
for  sunering  his  nucleus  name  to  be 

Ceribed,  though  Lucius  Antonius 
voted  him  an  enemy  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  it  should  be  added,  that 
the  Triumvir,  at  the  intercession  of 
^  mother  Julia,  saved  his  uncle's 


life,  and  put  him  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  consul  Plancus.  In 
closing  this  paper,  we  will  take  one 
fflance  at  Philippi,  where  the  repub- 
lic made  its  last  stand.  There  again, 
Antony  shewed  he  possessed  much 
more  of  clemency  and  generosity  of 
heart  than  Octavius.  All  the  patri- 
cians who  sought  mercy  looked  alone 
to  their  compeer,  and  not  to  the  half 
plebeian  Octavius,  who  displayed 
great  cruelty  and  hard-hearteaness.* 
One  anecdote  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  two  men.  When 
Antony  saw  the  body  of  dead  Brutus, 
he  pronounced  the  pane^ric  on  him 
familiar  to  us  in  the  version  of  Shak- 

3«re,  and  taking  off  his  general*s 
oak, — a  costly  purple  cloak  it  is 
stated,  he  laid  it  over  the  body  reve- 
rently, and  proposed  it  should  wrap 
it  in  the  grave.f  Octavius,  however, 
had  Brutus*s  head  cut  off,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  Julius  Csesar's 
statue.}  It  only  remained  for  An- 
tony to  testify  his  respect  for  the 
dead  Roman,  by  having  his  body 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  sent  in  an  urn 
to  his  mother  Servilia.  These  traits 
of  character  serve  to  shew  that  Marc 
Antony  was  not  the  monster  amongst 
his  contemporaries  which  we  should 
be  led  to  believe  he  was  from  the 
harangues  of  Cicero. 


•  It  it  related  lliat  Octavins,  in  reply  to  the  prayer  of  a  prisoner  who  was  curious 
about  burial,  told  him  sternly,  he  should  have  no  sepulture  save  in  the  maws  of  carrion 
crows !     ShiJcspeare  probably  had  this  in  his  mind  when  be  makes  Macbeth  say,— 

'*  If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites  !'* 
t  A  sUto  stole  it  during  the  night.    He  was  discovered.    Antony  had  him  cruci- 
fied next  day. 

t  The  box  containing  the  head  did  not  reach  ite  destination ;  it  was  thrown  over 
J'oa'^  with  other  things,  to  lighten  the  vessel  in  a  sioim  off  Dyrachium. 
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A  BRACE  OF  WORTHIES. 


I.   THB  MOCT  M0NB8T  IfAN  OF  rSAHCB  AHI)  VAYABBB. 
n.  THE  MOST  POUTE  MAN  Or  FBAHCE  AKD  HAYABRB. 


II.  coIlin,  tbb  politb  man. 


Thbbb  WW  a  certain  clan  of  nobles 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV^  who 
always  distingiiished  themselves  in 
Uie  mfficult  ^irt  of  courtier.  These 
personages  neyer  condescended  to 
waste  their  blood  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, unless  it  should  be  immediately 
under  the  ms  of  his  most  Christian 
Maiesty.  They  nerer  intermeddled 
with  politics,  estimating  affairs  oi 
state  as  too  Ff^^  for  their  con- 
sideration. Their  whole  attention 
was  oocunied  by  the  daUy  occur* 
Fences  witnin  the  palace.  The  world 
with  them  ended  at  a  hundred  paces 
beyond  the  king's  footstool;  they 
only  liyed  and  hiMi  their  being  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  august 

Serson  of  the  monarch.  They  never 
emeaned  themselves  by  paying  court 
to  ministers  —  never  compromised 
themselves  by  mixing  in  any  mtrigue. 
To  be  named  by  the  king  to  fcmow 
him  to  the  chase  or  the  promenade — 
to  be  allowed  to  hand  the  hat  or 
cane  to  the  royal  hand — to  carry  the 
lights  before  the  sovereign  master, 
or  be  one  of  the  royal  party  when 
the  king  played  at  cards — to  feed  the 
royal  carps,  or  figure  en  tercis  in  the 
royal  quadrille ;  such  was  the  beati' 
fied  existence  of  these  courtiers.  The 
spirit  of  courtUanerie  had  descended 
to  these  personages  through  several 
generations  of  ancestry.  ^^Les  en- 
Stnts  naissaient  avec  le  just  au  corps  k 
brevet,  et  les  franges  au  carrosse.*' 
The  first  words  of  these  distinguished 
individuals  were  a  "  bout  rimS ;  *' 
their  first  step,  a  coranto ;  and  their 
first  toy,  the  collar  of  the  order  which 
had  encircled  the  necks  of  their  re- 
[^)ective  fathers. 

The  Due  de  Collin,  brother  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  is  the  veritable 
type  of  the  courtier  of  the  times  to 
which  we  allude;  he  was  the  very 
pearl  of  the  age  of  the  petiU  viohns 
et  des  appartemens.  He  was  of  what 
was  called  the  ''pur  de  la  nobleitse,'' 
imd,  consequently,  had  by  birth  the 
right  of  the  grandes  entries  ;  so  that 
he  early  became  one  of  the  satellites 


moving  around  the  royal  presenee. 
At  first  he  made  himself  con^caotu 
by  his  punctual  attendances^  it  the 
same  time  that  he  did  not  manifeit 
any  signs  of  ambition.  Hit  whole 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  please  the  king; 
a  gracious  word  from  the  roral  lipi 
was  the  only  recompense  which  he 
desired.  His  politeness  had  beeene 
a  proverb,  and  was  the  oonrtiat 
source  of  unceasing  laughter  to  the 
court ;  but  the  duke,  who  was  justlj 
proud  of  his  politeneaB,  could  not 
nncy  himself  a  laughing^-stock.  He 
could  not  possiUy  conceive  how  po- 
liteness could  become  ridiculoui. 
Had  he  not  dreaded  being  uncinl, 
he  would  have  told  the  nobles  of  the 
court  that  they  would  do  wdl  to 
imitate  his  example. 

Observing  his  punctuality  in  it- 
tendance  and  punctiliousnesi  of  con- 
duct, his  constant  ffaod-hamoar,  tiie 
deep  deference  wnich  he  alwaw 
manifested  in  the  royal  nresence,  the 
happiness  which  was  reflected  in  hii 
fkce  and  eyes  whenever  a  word  wM 
addressed  to  him  from  his  royal  hp«, 
Louis  took  him  into  especial  fiivour. 
When  Marly  was  finished,  he  ww 
the  first  man  invited  by  the  king  to 
visit  that  country  retreat  After 
that  manifestation  of  royal  grace, 
he  was  the  king's  constant  com- 
panion in  idl  his  parties  of  pleasure, 
Lis  promenade,  and  in  the  chase; 
and  if  a  few  other  happy  beings  had 
not  participated  in  his  good  fbrtun^ 
he  might  have  been  taken  fbr  the 
king's  shadow.  , 

St.  Simon,  who  has  left  «»» 
abundance  of  anecdotes  respecting 
his  contemporaries,  has,  unfortu- 
nately, bequeathed  scarcely  any  tbnig 
with  regard  to  the  Due  de  Cofim- 
He  has,  nowever,  recorded  two  facts, 
which  sufficiently  stamp  his  character 
as  the  politest  of  men.  An  ambassa- 
dor was  taking  leave  of  him  w>J,^7' 
after  a  long  visit,  and  M.  de  CcW 
arose  to  conduct  him  into  the  street 
The  diplomat  chanced  to  be  a  m«B 
nearly  as  polite  as  the  duke,  so  wbue 
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the  latter  insisted  on  going  through 
the  oeremonial  of  respect,  by  way  of 
easing  his  conscience,  the  other  did 
all  he  coald  to  prevent  him.  It  was 
a  r^ular  stnigsle  for  the  palm  of 
pohtoiess,  and  the  ambassador,  see- 
ing that  he  should  infidlibly  be 
beikten  unless  he  had  recourse  to 
a  trifling  violence,  slipped  through 
the  door  of  the  vestibule  and  double- 
locked  it.  For  the  moment  the  duke 
vas  nonplussed,  and  the  ambassador, 
ekuckling  over  his  stratagem,  was 
about  to  enter  his  oarriaffe,  when  he 
£dt  some  one  assisting  him  by  the 
arm,  and,  on  turning  round,  beheld 
Coilin  in  the  act  of  making  a  pro- 
found bow. 

^'Hal  noonsieur  le  due,**  exclaimed 
the  ambaseador,  *^  you  must  have  got 
here  by  some  witchcraft,  for  did  I 
net  lock  yon  within,  fieist  and  safe  ?  ** 
"  I  jumped  into  the  street  from 
the  wmdow  of  the  ante-chamber, 
iHuch  was  not  very  far  from  the 
ground,**  answered  the  duk&  with 
another  formal  and  profound  bow. 
''I  was  not  to  be  prevented  £pom 
paying  you  the  homage  of  that  deep 
respect  which  I  entertain  towards 
youl" 

^  But  you  have  torn  your  clothes ! 
Alas,  good  Heaven,  I  trust  you  have 
not  hurt  yourself?** 

^  Do  not  take  that  into  considera- 
tion,** reined  the  duke ;  ^^  I  am  well 
lepaid  in  having  shewn  you  my  re- 
spect But  let  this  be  a  warning, 
and,  another  time,  do  not  oppose 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  sacred  duty.** 
The  duke,  in  jumping,  had  fallen 
npon  his  hand,  and  actually  dislo- 
cated his  thumb.  The  lung,  on 
hearing  the  adventure,  laughed 
heartily,  and  sent  the  royal  surgeon, 
Felix,  to  attend  him.  After  the 
thumb  had  been  set,  a  sufficiently 
painful  operation,  Felix  arose  to  de- 
part, and  the  duke  also  rose  to  oon- 
dact  him  to  the  top  of  the  staircase. 
The  surgeon  remonstrated,  the  duke 
inaiflted;  the  former,  being  outside, 
pulled  at  the  door  to  shut  upon  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  pulled  with 
night  and  main  to  open  a  free  pa5«- 
a^  for  his  politeness;  and  their 
friendly  strife  was  so  well  conducted, 
that  the  thumb  was  again  displaced, 
and  the  patient  had  to  undergo  an- 
<i*her  operation,  more  painful  than 
^  first;  after  which,  having  warned 
th«  sargeon  Felix  not  to  oj^oee  his 


wishes,  he  duly  conducted  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  stairs,  with  a  bow 
every  way  smacking  of  the  royal 
ceremonial,  for  which  it  is  well  known 
Louis  was  so  great  a  stickler. 

On  another  occasion,  St.  Simon,  re- 
turning from  Fontainebleau  to  Paris, 
was  passing  a  broken  carriage  on  the 
road,  when  he  saw  the  Due  de 
Coilin.  The  fractured  vdiide  was 
the  property  of  that  nobleman.  The 
latter  was  looking  at  his  watch  with 
what  for  him  was  unusual  impatience, 
while  a  bungling  villa^  smith  was 
trying  to  repair  the  miury.  The 
king  that  night  held  medianoche  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  duke  would 
not  for  worlds  have  failed  in  attend- 
ance. St.  Simon  stopped,  and  offered 
a  place  in  his  carriafi^e,  which  was 
^adly  accepted.  !A£kdame  de  St. 
Simon,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  had  two  female  attendants  with 
her  (dames  de  suite)  in  the  carriage, 
and,  to  make  room  for  the  duke,  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  the  waiting- 
women  behind  in  the  village.  CoUm 
immediately  got  down  from  the  car- 
riage. 

''  Your  carriage  is  full,  monsieur 
le  due?**  said  he,  addressing  St. 
Simon.  ^'I  cannot  inconvenience 
you ;  I  prefer  remaining  behind.** 

"  On  the  contrary,**  answered  St. 
Simon,  "  we  shall,  bdng  only  three, 
be  more  at  our  ease.** 

*'^  You  surely  cannot  be  speaking 
seriously?**  returned  Coilin.  "Do 
you  for  one  moment  imagine,  m<m- 
sieur  le  due,  that  I  will  quietly  sit 
there,  and  see  these  respectable  dam- 
sels left  behind?  Madame  de  St 
Simon  will  have  occasion  this  even- 
ing for  their  services ;  she  will  be 
greatly  inconvenienced,  and  I  shaJl 
be  the  unhappy  cause.** 

"  But  for  once,**  said  St.  Simon, 
*^  she  will  be  able  to  do  without  their 
attendance.** 

"  I  do  not  think  so,  monsieur ; 
otherwise  Madame  de  St.  Simon 
would  not  have  brought  them  with 
her, — that  is  as  clear  as  noonday.  I 
really  cannot  accept  your  offer.* 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  take  one  of 
the  demoiselles,  and  leave  the  other 
behind.** 

"  That  is  equally  impossible ;  for 
if  Madame  de  St.  Simon  only  re- 
quired the  aid  of  one,  why  should 
sne  have  brought  two  in  the  car- 
riage?** 
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"  Well,  well,  my  dear  duke,  get 
in,  at  all  events;  and,  by  a  little 
sqaeezing,  all  five  can  manage  to  sit. 
Tne  carriage,  you  see,  is  pretty 
large!" 

^  In  that  case,  I  consent,**  said 
Cotlin. 

While  the  duke  was  mounting, 
St.  Simon  gave  the  word  to  his  peo- 
ple, who  suddenly  shut  the  door,  and 
drove  off  rapidly  without  the  waiting- 
women.  Coilin  was  furious  at  such 
a  piece  of  treachery,  and,  putting 
half  his  body  out  of  one  of  the  open- 
ings, he  commanded  the  coachman 
in  peremptory  terms  to  stop,  or  he 
would  jump  down  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck.  The  coachman, 
faithful  to  his  orders,  kept  on  un- 
flinchingly, and  the  duke  would  have 
put  his  threat  into  execution,  had 
not  St.  Simon  caught  him  around  the 
body.  However,  the  latter,  seeing 
his  friend's  determination,  had  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  room  was  made 
for  the  two  waiting-women.  Mat- 
ters being  thus  arranged  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  Monsieur  de  Ck>ilin,  the 
carriage  proceeded  on  its  way,  but 
not  without  St.  Simon  being  se- 
yereljr  reproached  by  the  politest 
man  m  Fnmce  and  Navarre  for  his 
forgetfulness  of  all  punctilio.  The 
most  unpolished  man  in  France  and 
Navarre,  he  said  reprovingly,  could 
not  have  done  worse.  "  During  my 
whole  experience,"  continued  he,  "  X 
never  was  in  greater  danger  of  my 
life ;  and  I  give  you  my  sacred  vrord 
of  honour,  monsieur  le  due,  that  had 
you  not  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
taken  in  these  two  demoiselles,  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  as  in  duty 
bound,  have  thrown  myself  under 
the  wheels!" 

By  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
freaks  in  nature,  the  most  polished 
man  in  the  universe  had  a  brother 
who  was  the  greatest  of  boors.  A 
strange  fatality  must  have  attended 
his  birth.  The  Chevalier  de  CoSlin 
had  contrived  to  spoil  his  fine  name 
in  proportion  as  the  duke  had  raised 
his  to  distinction  and  honour.  In- 
conceivable were  the  pains  which  the 
duke  took  to  ingraft  politeness  into 
the  rude,  rough,  rugffed,  and  ugly 
trunk  of  the  chevafier.  All  his 
trouble  was  repaid  by  laughter, 
sarcastic  remarks,  and  detestable 
tricks. 

Louis  was  in  the  habit  of  over- 


looking the  progress  of  his  campaigns. 
He  never  exposed  his  person  to  any 
hazard,  but  he  followed  his  armies, 
surrounded  with  all  the  pomp,  pa- 
rade,  and  magnifieenee  which  he  so 
much  loved.  His  carriages,  hia 
hounds,  his  courtiers,  and  ms  6000 
domesdcs,  all  attended  him  on  his 
mUitary  progresses.  He  was  the 
Gallic  Siu-danapalus  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  We  suppose  our 
own  Lord  EUenborough  was  imi- 
tating the  examnle  set  by  Louis, 
when  he  overlooxed  the  movements 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  but,  unlike  the 
monarch  of  France,  the  govenior- 
ffeneral  of  India,  attended  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Gough  &mily,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  from  the  field  of 
battle  immediately  that  he  heard  the 
first  shot  fired,  tberem  imitating  the 
example  so  nobly  set  byMaddesoo, 
the  American  president,  on  the  field 
of  Bladensbury.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  subject  of  our  notice. 
During  one  of  the  military  pragrases 
of  Louis,  the  Due  de  Cotim  andhis 
brother  were  lodged  m  a  small  town 
at  the  house  of  a  respectable  widow, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
hospitality.  Although  she  was  but 
a  bourgeoise,  the  duke  paid  her  as 
much  attention,  and  treated  her  with 
as  much  suavity  of  manner,  as  if  she 
had  been  the  Whest  lady  at  court. 
The  chevalier  did  otherwise ;  he  got 
drunk,  and  went  early  to  bed.  Coihn, 
on  the  following  morning,  over- 
whelmed his  hostess,  as  in  duty 
bound,  with  a  double  share  of  polite- 
ness; and  he  continued  so  loB^uttCT- 
ing  such  a  superabundance  of  woida, 
and  so  many  compliments  and  aViji- 
ties,  with  tenders  of  service,  that  the 
carriages  forming  the  royal  procession 
had  drawn  into  their  respcctiw 
places,  and  had  nearly  passed  out  ot 
the  town,  so  that  his  carriage  wis 
forced  to  occupy  the  very  Ust  posi- 
tion, which  was  somewhat  derogsto^y 
to  his  rank  and  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  care  for,  though  tM 
chevalier,  it  seems,  thought  other- 
wise. 
"  Pardfeti,  brother !"  he  exclaimed ; 

"  your  bows,  scrapes,  and  endk«com- 
pliments,  are  sometimes inferMWy"' 
placed."  ,. 

"Chevalier,''  said  the  ^^^^^ 
swelling  dignity  and  ^''^P?****'^^ 
though  you  have  very  "'^j^^J; 
youmust  acknowledge  thatpoWT** 
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18  a  veiT  ^ne  quality,  of  which  one 
eumot  have  too  great  a  share  T* 

"I  think  otherwise,**  retnrned  the 
unsentimental  younger  brother.  "  If 
you  had  been  satis^  with  thanking 
that  woman  in  the  reasonable  way 
adopted  by  all  the  world  besides 
yooTBelf — if  you  had  not  oTer- 
whelmed  her  with  such  a  deluge  of 
unmeaning  phrases  and  compliments, 
we  should  not  now  be  the  very  point 
of  the  court*8  tail,  and  a  league  from 
the  carria^  containing  the  ladies, 
and  in  such  proximity  to  the  vehicles 
conveying  the  scullions  and  the  hat" 
tmedecvUme^ 

"That  only  proves,"  observed  the 
duke,  "  that  the  others  did  not  pro- 
perly thank  their  hosts  for  the  at- 
tentions which  they  met  with.'* 

"That  is  to  say,"  retorted  the 
chevalier,  "  that  if  others  would  ex- 
haust one  hour  in  compliments,  you 
would  occupy  four  hours.  But  this 
time  I  have  paid  you  off  for  your 
con£)unded  ceremonies." 

"How  so?"  anxiously  demanded 
the  duke. 

"You  fancy,  no  doubt,  that  you 
have  quite  won  the  heart  of  the  little 
hottrgeoise  by  your  civilities.  I'll 
wager  any  thing  that  at  this  moment 
the  is  hurling  anathemas  at  your 
head." 

"I  do  not  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing, chevalier,"  said  the  Due  de 
Collin. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  idler, 
*^  while  the  mistress  and  servants  ran 
oat  in  different  directions  for  mate- 
rials towards  your  breakfast,  which  I 
must  confess  was  excellent,  and  you 
were  walking,  lost  in  thought,  in  the 
garden,  I,  happening  to  be  in  the 
chamber  which  you  had  occupied, 
threw  down,  by  chance  certaiidyy 
the  rickety  cabmet  containing  all 
the  handsome  china  and  assorted  cu- 
riosities of  the  Flemish  dame,  and 
"he  will,  no  doubt,  think  you  the 
author  of  all  that  destruction." 

At  this  narrative  the  duke  uttered 
•n  exclamation  of  rage,  and  ordered 
his  carriage  to  stop. 

"Let  a  horse  be  taken  from  the 
carriage.  I  wish  to  ride  back  to  the 
house  which  we  have  just  quitted,'* 
cried  the  duke. 

.  "And  what  will  the  king  thmk  if 
jrau  are  not  present  at  the  noon  re- 
MiDdUie/i^coiicAerf*  demanded 
iheyoiiBfer  brother. 
T(NU  xan,  Ko.  cLxxxix. 


This  remark  drove  the  duke  to  the 

Eitch  of  despair,  and  he  must  needs 
ave  torn  the  hair  of  his  head  from 
their  very  roots  had  he  not,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  worn  a  huge  wiff, 
being  at  least  two  pounds  and  a  half 
in  weight. 

"It  does  not  matter,'*  cried  the 
duke ;  "  let  me  relieve  my  conscience, 
even  though  I  displease  my  sove- 
reign. I  cannot  support  the  infamous 
suspicion  of  having  injured  my 
hostess.  But  as  for  you,  monsieur," 
continued  he,  turning  fiercely  upon 
his  brother,  "  the  ties  of  brotherhood 
are  from  this  time  broken  between  us 
—  I  totally  renounce  you." 

"  Well,  well,  brother ;  do  not  put 
yourself  into  such  a  fury,"  replied  the 
chevalier,  in  as  soothing  a  tone  as  he 
could  assume.  "This  is  only  my 
joke.  I  wished  to  see  if  I  could 
drive  you  into  a  fluster." 

"  Swear,  sir ! "  screamed  the  duke, 
"  swear  by  your  saint,  or  I  will  not 
believe  you ! " 

"I  swear  then,  monsieur  le  due, 
by  the  spotless  honour  of  your  name.** 

"  Wretched  man  I"  returned  the 
duke,  "you  are  unworthy  to  bear  it. 
I  wish  1  could  deprive  you  of  it." 

"  Well,  but,"  demanded  the  cheva- 
lier, "  is  it  forbidden  for  me  to  laugh 
and  have  my  little  joke  because  I 
happen  to  be  bom  a  CoSlin  ?" 

"  Never  joke  again  with  me  after 
that  fashion,  sir  I"  cried  the  duke, 
with  as  imperious  a  look  as  he  could 
command. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  chevalier  could  appease  his 
brother's  wrath.  The  story  got  wind 
among  the  courtiers,  and  they  re- 
peated it  to  the  king,  who  was  highly 
amused.  The  ladies,  especially,  took 
the  duke  iuto  favour  for  this  show  of 
deference  for  one  of  their  sex,  even 
though  a  bourgeoise.  They  decreed 
that  he  possessed  the  very  soul  of 
gallantry.  Nor  was  Coilin  devoid  of 
feelings  towards  the  sex,  for  he  fol- 
lowed up  what  are  termed  bonnes 
fortunes,  only  he  was  such  a  rigorous 
stickler  for  forms  and  decorum  that 
he  would  never  allow  his  passion  to 
overleap  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  his  love 
intrigues  he  was  very  like  a  horse 
going  round  a  mill,  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  month's  operations,  finds 
itself  precisely  where  it  was  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  labours. 
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His  hh  WM,  M>  to  mak,  a  complete 
and  eternal  preamble.  The  mdul- 
gemie  of  the  passiont  agitates  md 
troubles  the  soul  too  much  to  allow 
acti^rity  to  that  wit  whieh  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  steadfast  position  of 
every  courtier,  for  without  wit  a 
eourtier  is  nothing,  and  that  is  of 
sorry  quality  without  serenity  of 
MuL  Coilin  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
and  he  kept  a  constant  ffuard  over 
the  erratic  tendencies  of  his  heart. 
But  that  heart  at  length  was  wounded 
by  the  shail  of  Love  ;.he  saw  and  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  young  ¥ridow, 
who  was  heiress  of  a  distin^ished, 
noble,  and  wealthy  house  m  Brit- 
tany, and  all  those  who  witnessed 
the  sudden  effect  of  the  charms  of 
the  lady  upon  his  susceptibilities,  at 
once  concluded  that  she  was  destined 
very  speedily  to  occupy  the  tabouret 
of  a  duebe«  at  Yersadles. 

It  was  durinff  the  same  expedition 
into  Flanders  during  whieh  the  ehe* 
Talier  had  so  offended  the  duke,  that 
the  latter  beheld,  for  the  first  time, 
the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Kergoet, 
who  was  looking  out  of  the  wIikIow 
of  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  royal 
suite. 

**  I  do  not  know  exactly  if  I  am 
dreaming,'*  said  the  duke,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  ^*  but  I  think  I  see  among 
the  ladies  a  &ce  which  is  strange  to 
me. 

*^  She  is  in  fact  a  stranger,**  replied 
one  of  the  nobles,  "and  the  polite 
Cotlin  has  at  last  found  a  face  which 
he  has  not  heretofore  saluted.  I  will 
explain  how  this  has  happened.  The 
lady  is  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the 
naval  service  of  his  majesty,  who 
died  bravely  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  She  arrived  in  Pans  on  the 
▼ery  day  of  the  king*s  departure,  and 
as  sne  is  of  an  undoubted  family  she 
has  obtained  permission  to  follow  the 
court.  Report  says  that  she  is  a 
consummate  coquette.** 

"But  she  is  a  widow,'*  muttered 
Cotlin.    "  Heaven  be  praised  !** 

"What!"  exclaimed  his  friend, 
**have  you  fallen  in  love?  Now  is 
the  time,  if  that  be  so,  to  give  evi- 
dence of  your  real  claims  to  gallantry. 
I  will  wager  that  you  hare  not  cou- 
rage, duke,  to  accost  the  lady  and 


*  See  the  ^. 
yoxmger  Brienne 


g«t  hcrfatto  eoaTenatioQ.  Nowthea, 
Collin,  bnu^  up  iod  play  the  biM^ 
and  let  us  see  how  you  attack  the 
pretty  widow  I" 

Collin  was  put  upon  his  mettle, 
and  before  his  firiend  hsd  cessed 
•peaking  he  had,  with  hat  in  baad 
and  the  most  graceful  of  bows,  drawn 
his  horse  up  by  the  window  of  tiie 
carriage,  uttering  at  the  same  time 
such  a  compliment  as  he  knew  mtit 
infallibly  please  the  lady.  It  seemed 
that  the  duke  had  made  an  imprei- 
mon  upon  her  heart,  for  the  lid? 
carried  on  a  lively  conversation  wiu 
him  during  the  whole  da;f,  and  tool 
leave  in  the  evening  with  such  t 
particular  look  that  be  became  the 
butt  for  raillery,  all  his  friends  aad 
aoQuuntancea  saying  that  he  M 
efiected  an  mdubitable  conquest 

We  have  already  said  that  the 
king  was  always  followed  into  the 
field  by  his  full  complement  of 
court  lords  imd  ladies  and  his  lix 
thousand  attendants,*  and  it  msy 
naturally  be  oonduded  that  soeom- 
modation  for  such  a  host  of  persoM, 
great  and  small,  was  a  matt^  of 
much  difficulty.  Sometimes  tbe 
highest  among  the  nobles  were  eon- 
peTled  to  put  up  ¥dth  tbe  eorrieet 
lodgings,  while  half  the  underlinfi 
were  forced  to  bivouac  as  thejr  oooli 
Monsieur  de  Cavoie,  the  fnarkkd  dei 
logts^  was  quite  a  genius  in  Wb  liD« 
of  duty,  but  even  his  fertile  imsgint- 
tion  was  often  at  fault  at  the  reiy 
moment  when  the  king  and  eosrt 
were  descending  from  the  carriages. 
It  may  easily  he  imagined  how  tw* 
mendous  on  such  occasions  wss  the 
bustle  and  confusion.  At  one  tiffl^ 
after  a  forced  journey  of  abo|^ 
six  leagues,  the  king  and  hie  roTsl 
train  happened  to  stumWe  ^V!^^^ 
castle  of^  Brisach,  which  was  ill-nir- 
nish^  and  in  a  state  of  dilapidstion. 
The  various  lodgings  had  not  bew 
marked,  the  cooks  could  not  ni« 
convenient  fires  for  their  hatierie  m 
cuisine,  there  was  no  fit  apartment 
for  the  evening's  gambling.  TM 
consequence  was  that  the  n><®*'r 
was  m  an  ill-temper,  and  «U  pC 
courtiers  were  in  consternation.  Kng 
Louis  could  not  dine  without  w 
ladies,  and  the  ladies  not  having  W 
time  or  ot>portunities  for  th«r  re- 
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fpective  toilettes,  were  forced  to  ap- 
pear in  their  morning  attire.  The 
old,  black,  time-encnisted  fortress  of 
^Brisach  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a 
prison.  Its  gloomy  appearance  set- 
tled into  yet  greater  gloom  under  the 
shadow  of  the  king*s  displeasure. 
The  court  had  nerer  before  so  se- 
verely felt  the  horrors  of  war  I  The 
high  8onl  of  the  Due  de  Collin  was 
wnost  driven  to  madness  at  the 
sight  of  the  greatest  monarch  upon 
earth  being  legged  in  such  miserable 
quarters;  and  when  he  heard  that 
mademoiselle,  the  king's  cousln-ger- 
man,  had  had  a  bed  allotted  to  ner 
destitute  of  curtains,  his  companions 
thought  he  would  have  fainted 
away.  He  was,  however,  reassured 
by  his  royal  master,  who,  in  a  re- 
signed voice,  observed  as  he  arose 
from  table,  **  We  shall  be  more  for- 
tunate on  the  next  occasion.  The 
best  thing  we  can  now  do  is  to  retire 
to  rest,  and  leave  this  old  broken- 
down  cfaftteau  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
inoming.''  The  monarch's  word,  po- 
tent as  the  magician's  wand,  dispersed 
Ac  courtiers ;  but  on  retiring  with- 
out their  share  in  the  customary 
Bretea  and  reversi  with  the  great 
Louis,  they  felt  that  their  measure  of 
that  dav's  happiness  was  incomplete. 
Cotlin  had  the  honour  of  the  lights, 
tod  therefore  he  was  One  of  the  last 
to  <juit  the  royal  apartment.  On 
leaving  it,  he  walkea  slowly  alon^ 
the  dw-k  corridors  of  the  castle,  his 
mind  distracted  with  grief  at  the  cir- 
enuntance  of  the  royal  head  being 
forced  to  repose  in  a  room  almost 
destitute  of  Tumiture,  when  he  en- 
countered a  female  face,  which  also 
bore  evidence  of  grief,  and  that  face 
sppertained  to  no  less  a  person  than 
the  lovely  Marquise  de  Kergoct. 

"Monsieur  le  due,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  sufficient  to  melt  a 
rock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tender 
heart  of  Coflin,  "you  see  me  in  the 
greatest  possible  distress.  The  whole 
court  hoB  an  hour  since  retired  to 
rest;  but,  although  I  have  hunted 
high  and  low,  I  cannot  find  the 
diamber  which  has  been  allotted  to 
me— I  cannot  see  my  name  written 
tnywhere.  M.  de  Cavoie  has,  to  all 
appearance,  forgotten  me  I" 

Ck)ilin  shook  from  head  to  foot; 
then  his  whole  frame  thrilled  with 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  being  use- 
fid  to  the  lady. 


''^Forget  you,  madame!*'  sighed 
Coilin,  with  the  tcnderest  glance 
which  he  could  call  up,  "forget  yonf 
impossible !  At  all  events,  if  I  were 
the  marecJud  des  logis,  I  should 
never  survive  such  an  oversiffht." 

"  Oh,  monsieur !"  replied  the  lady, 
smiling  and  evidently  pleased  at  the 
chivalrous  exclamation  and  the  deep 
deferential  manner  of  the  duke  to^^ 
awards  her,  "  Oh,  monsieur,  there  is 
nothing  to  kill  one's  self  about.  Calm 
your  feelings,  I  beseech  you." 

"I  would,  nevertheless,  kill  mv- 
»elf  incontinently,"  returned  the 
duke.  "  But  we  must  not  lose  time 
in  suppositions  and  surmises.  I  must 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  your  position. 
Remain  here  one  moment;  I  will 
bring  Cavoie  to  explain  the  matter." 

The  duke  searched  through  the 
whole  castle  for  the  marichal  des 
logisj  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
Cavoie,  seeing  the  king's  displeasure, 
had  made  his  escape  at  the  first  con- 
venient moment  from  the  castle,  and 
had  hidden  his  miserable  person  in 
an  apartment  in  the  little  town.  The 
duke  returned  alone,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  desolation. 

"  A  pleasant  situation,  truly !"  ob- 
served the  lady,  gaily,  endeavouring 
hy  a  laugh  to  dispel  the  gentleman's 
disappointment.  "  It  seems  that  my 
unlucky  fate  will  oblige  me  to  sit  on  . 
the  stairs  the  whole  night.  If  I 
knew  some  lady,  I  woula  request  a 
share  of  her  bed ;  but  I  am  quite 
a  stranger  at  court." 

"I  onlv  see  one  thing  before  us, 
madame,'  said  the  duke, "  and  that  is, 
that  you  should  accept  the  use  of 
my  chamber." 

"  And  you,  monsieur  ?"  demanded 
the  lady,  with  a  little  evident  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy  on  my  ac- 
count," replied  Cotlin.  "  I  shall 
easily  manage  in  some  way  or  other." 

He  gently  took  the  lady's  hand, 
and  led  her  along  with  true  courtier- 
like grace.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  duke's  quarters,  the  lady  was 
ushered  through  a  small  antecham- 
ber into  a  miserable  room.  There 
was,  however,  a  bed. 

"  The  lodging  is  not  very  brilliant, 
as  you  see,"  said  the  duke ;  "  but  at 
all  events,  you  will  be  alone  and  un- 
disturbed." 

"But  how  can  I  do  without  my 
women?"  exclaimed  the  maiquise, 
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with  a  look  of  fHgbt.  *^I  cannot 
find  my  way  back  to  them  at  this 
hour,  and  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  passages.  I  snail  die  if  left  alone 
in  tnis  gloomy  room,  with  its  thick 
walls,  and  that  horrid  deep-set  and 
barred  window.  Then,  there  is  no 
lock  to  the  door!*' 

"  Poor,  poor  lady !"  sighed  forth 
the  duke  several  times. 

"  And  where  do  you  propose  sleep- 
ing yourself?"  asked  the  lady. 

"I  really  do  not  exactly  know," 
replied  the  duke,  thoughtfully.  "  Mjr 
brother,  the  cardinal,  is  not  at  this 
moment  of  the  king's  train.** 

"  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that 
antechamber  ?"  again  asked  the  lady. 

"Most  assuredly,"  responded  the 
duke.  "  But  I  fear  much  that  I 
should  inconvenience  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  lady.  "  If  I  knew 
you  were  near,  I  should  no  longer 
be  afraid  of  sleeping  in  this  room; 
but " 

"  I  fully  understand  you,  madame," 
was  the  duke's  reply,  with  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  a  profound  bow. 
"  Appearances  will  be  of  a  doubtful 
character ;  and  your  regard  for  your 
reputation 

Coiiin  was  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture with  another  profound  bow, 
when  the  lady  emphatically  ob- 
served,— 

"  War,  monsieur  le  due,  is  a  ter- 
rible thing!" 

"  And,  I  apprehend,"  added  the 
duke,  "  that  tne  general  disorder 
which  every  where  {prevails  this 
night  will  be  a  sufiicient  excuse. 
But,"  he  continued,  "I  would  much 
rather  take  up  my  quarters  in  the 
midst  of  the  neighbouring  forest, 
than  expose  you  to  the  slightest  sus- 
picion." 

"  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world,  monsieur,  to  drive  you  to  that 
extremity,"  replied  the  marquise. 
*'  And,  to  speak  candidly,  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  sleep  unless  you  are  near 
me.  You  wiU,  thereiore,  greatly 
oblige  me  by  passing  the  night  in 
that  antechamber." 

"  After  this  it  is  impossible  that  I 
can  refuse,"  answered  the  politest 
man  in  France  and  Navarre.  "A 
ehair  will  suffice  for  my  bed ;  and  I 
will  sleep  in  the  antechamber." 

"  So  let  it  be,"  said  the  lady ;  "  and 
to-morrow  we  will  relate  the  inci- 
dent as  it  has  occurred ;  and  I  trust 


that  no  one  will  see  any  thing  to 
blame." 

"  The  first  who  shall  dare  to  open 
his  lips  on  the  subject,"  returned  the 
duke,  "  will  have  a  small  affair  to  set- 
tle with  me!" 

"  Then,  monsieur  le  due,"  said 
the  lady,  "  I  accept  your  kind  offer 
on  one  condition  only,  and  that  ii, 
that  you  take  the  mattrass  fnm  the 
bed,  that  you  may  better  rest  your- 
self!" 

The  duke  resisted,  and  the  lady 
insisted;  but  the  laUer,  in  case  of 
non-compliance,  having  threatened 
to  return  to  the  stairs,  he  at  last  did 
as  the  lady  desired.  The  vdlet-dt' 
chambre  was  called  in  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

"  War  is  not  only  a  terrible,  but  a 
very  strange  thing,"  slowly  mur- 
mured the  duke,  thus  making  a 
slight  addition  to  a  former  expres- 
sion of  the  lady ;  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments he  seemed  lost  in  thoiu^t. 
"  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  so 
singular  an  adventure?**  he  at  length 
added.  The  apparently  coy  mar- 
quise eyed  him  with  evident  satis- 
faction. A  spectator  might  have 
with  safety  sworn  that  he  could  see 
a  half-lurking  smile  fiit  like  a  sport- 
ing butterfly  around  her  pouting 
lips.  By  this  time  the  mattrass  was 
duly  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
chamber. The  duke  bade  her  good 
night,  the  door  was  closed  between 
them ;  and  the  duke  was  lyinj;  down 
covered  with  his  cloak,  closmg  his 
eyes,  and  faintly  muttering  to  him- 
self, that  "  war  was  a  curious  thing, 
and  brought  about  curious  adven- 
tures,*' when  there  was  a  sudden 
knocking  at  the  door,  which  a  voice 
from  without  ordered  in  the  king's 
name  to  be  opened. 

Monsieur  de  Coilin,  being  veiy 
tired,  was  beginning  to  slumto  hea- 
vily, so  that  he  was  not  quickly 
aroused.  The  knocking  and  the 
voice  sounded  more  loudTy  than  be- 
fore. It  even  aroused  the  fair  mar- 
quise, who,  springing  from  her  conch, 
and  flinging  a  wrapper  around  her, 
poked  her  head  through  the  openmg 
of  the  door,  and  called  to  the  dnke 
in  a  loud  whisper.  What  the  loud 
knocking  could  not  accomplish,  the 
sweet  tones  of  that  mus&J  voice 
immediately  effected.  Monsieur  dc 
Coilin  sprang  up  ^^-ith  alacrity. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  the  knockJng 
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and  the  appeal  in  the  king*s  name  ?** 
oontintied  the  lad^,  in  her  whisper. 
**  I  am  lost  and  ruined  for  ever ! 

*^Lo6t  and  mined,  madame !  **  said 
the  duke ;  "  and  why  so  ?  I  implore 
yon  to  tell  me." 

"If  I  am  discovered  here,  they 
will  not  give  credit  to  my  story — 
they  will  not  believe  that  we  had 
the  intention  of  ourselves  repeating 
the  adventure  to-morrow  morning ! 

"  Madame,**  replied  the  duke,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  dignity,  "  I  am 
one  of  those  whose  honour  cannot 
even  be  suspected.  Be  assured  that 
your  reputation  will  remain  untar- 
nished.   I  pledge  myself  to  that." 

The  duke  opened  the  outer  door 
to  the  king's  messenger,  while  the 
lady,  reassured,  closed  the  inner 
door,  and  again  sought  her  couch. 

The  duke  beheld  Monsieur  de 
Gnitiy,  the  grand  master  of  the 
kmgfs  wardrobe. 

"Monsieur  le  due,"  said  Guitry, 
^Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Cond6  has 
jnst  sent  in  four  prisoners  of  rank 
and  distinction,  and  his  majesty  not 
knowing  how  to  dispose  of  them,  en- 
treats you  to  secure  one  of  them  for 
this  night.  The  name  of  your  in- 
tended companion  is  the  Count  Van 
Enkoman,  a  Dutch  nobleman.  But 
what  do  I  see  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  disorder,  and  the  mattrass 
iipon  the  floor  of  your  antecham- 
ber?** 

"  It  is  nothing,  positively  nothing. 
Monsieur  le  Guitry,"  replied  the 
duke.  "  It  arises  from  a  foolish 
oversight  of  Cavoie's.  I  will  tell 
you  jdl  about  it  to-morrow  mom- 

Gnitiy  eyed  the  duke  with  a  sus- 
picious looK ;  and  after  casting  an 
inquisitive  glance  around  the  room, 
WW  presenting  the  Dutch  prisoner, 
Jj€  proceeded  to  distribute  the  three 
still  remaining  on  his  hands. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  duke  to  his 
guest,  with  the  profoundest  of  bows, 
w»d  blandest  of  smiles,  **  I  am  over- 
whehned  with  regret  that  I  cannot 
offer  you  my  bed ;  but  imperious  ne- 
wssity  has  compelled  me  to  oflTer  it 
for  the  use  of  a  lady.  All  that  re- 
wains  is  this  mattrass,  and  I  yield  it 
to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world," 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  Dutch- 
"»ni  with  as  profound  a  bow,  for  he 
Pfovtd  to  be  one  of  the  pinks  of  po- 


liteness, "Monsieur,  by  no  means; 
I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive 
you  of  it.  I  will  remain  on  this 
chair.** 

"Sooner,  monsieur,  than  see  you 
so  poorly  acconunodated,  I  will  sit 
up  the  whole  night.'* 

"  And  so  would  I,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, **  rather  than  deprive  you  of  it. 
I  will  never  lie  down  unless  you 
consent  to  share  the  mattrass  with 
me!" 

"  I  shall  incommode  you :  it  is  too 
narrow  for  us  both,*'  said  the  duke. 

"Then  keep  it  altogether,  I  be- 
seech you,"  said  the  Dutchman. 

"Never,  monsieur,  never!"  ex- 
claimed the  duke,  with  vehemence. 
"  I  vrill,  however,  share  it  with  you, 
since  you  positively  insist  upon  it." 

They  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks,  and  lay  down  side  by  side; 
but  their  still  active  politeness  made 
them  remove  gently  irom  the  middle 
of  the  mattrass,  so  as  to  allow  better 
sleeping  space  for  the  other.  Coilin, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  the  quality  he 
most  valued  by  his  guest,  sli^  at 
length,  from  the  bed,  such  as  it  was, 
fainy  on  to  the  floor.  The  heavy 
Dutchman  followed  his  exam])]e. 
Each  slept  on  the  bare  boards,  while, 
without  mconvenience  to  either,  the 
mattrass  could  have  easily  accom- 
modated a  third  person. 

Meanwhile,  Guitry,  bent  on  mis- 
chief, had  related  a  marvellous  tale 
to  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  or- 
dinary to  his  majesty,  who,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  were  indulging 
in  rather  a  late  carouse.  The  Due 
de  Coilin,  so  celebrated  for  fastidious, 
rigid,  unbending  virtue,  was  actually 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  an  ad- 
venture! He  had  received  Guitry 
at  the  threshold  of  his  antechamber 
with  a  look  somewhat  confused ;  that 
room  was  in  confusion;  the  inner 
door  was  closed.  Guitry  had  even 
thought  that,  while  waiting,  he  had 
heard  the  soft  whisper  of  a  female 
voice;  certain  it  was,  that  he  had 
heard  the  duke's  voice  addressing 
some  one  within.  No  doubt  the 
noble  duke's  prisoner  was  sleeping 
in  the  anteroom ;  and  there  was  as 
little  doubt  that  the  chamber  itself 
was  occupied  hj  some  blooming 
specimen  of  the  lair  sex.  The  gen- 
tlemen assembled  laughed  as  though 
they  could  split  their  sides  at  the 
very  notion  of  Monsieur,  de  Coilin 
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being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  Tbej 
talked  loudly  and  clamorously,  and 
^  last  they  determined  to  ascertain 
that  important  fact.  But  how  were 
they  to  obtain  admittance  into  the 
chamber  of  a  duke,  without  running 
great  risk  of  their  places?  That 
question  could  not  easily  be  answer- 
ed ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  poser. 

"A  ghost  only,"  said  at  length 
Monsieur  de  Guitry,  **can  enter  the 
chamber  with  impunity." 

^*  A  ghost  I"  snouted  the  gentle- 
men. ^  Guitry  has  removed  the  dif- 
ficulty. Great  liberties  are  allowed 
the  visitants  from  the  other  world. 
The  soul  of  some  old,  unfortunate, 
deceased  prisoner,  cannot  be  denied 
permission  to  wander  at  will  and  lei- 
sure in  this  old  broken-down  fort- 
ress!" And  it  was  forthwith  proposed 
that  one  of  the  party  should  be  at- 
tired as  a  ghost,  and,  so  metamor- 
phosed, should  glide  into  Cotlin*8 
chamber. 

^  But  how  should  the  door  be 
opened  without  noise?"  demanded 
one  of  the  party. 

"There  is  no  lock  to  the  door, 
and  the  hinges  are  quite  loose,"  re- 
turned Guitry. 

^  Then,  who  would  play  the  part 
of  the  ghost?"  was  the  next  ques- 

"He  should  be  in  rank  a  duke," 
answered  Guitry ;  "  because,  in  case 
of  any  quarrel  and  a  duel,  there  can 
then  be  no  difficulty  raised  as  to  the 
difference  in  position  of  the  two  c(»n- 
hatants." 

The  Due  de  Bochefbrt  was  se- 
lected. They  covered  his  body  with 
a  sheet,  and  they  whitened  his  face. 
They  then  placed  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  He  glided  away  noiselessly, — 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  spirit, — 
followed  by  his  merry  companions, 
who  paused  before  the  door  which 

£ielded  to  the  ghost's  touch ;  and  as 
e  entered,  the  others  as  noiselessly 
retired. 

The  Dutchman  slept  heavily  and 
profoundly ;  as  a  man  should  sleep, 
who  had  fought  desperately  hard  ere 
he  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
Prince  de  Conde ;  but  the  glare  of 
the  liffht  falling  upon  the  Due  de 
Coilins  eyelids,  at  once  awakened 
him ;  whereon,  raising  his  body,  his 
first  movement  was  towards  a  formi- 
dable horse-pistol,  which  he  had, 
according    to  his   wont,   placed    at 


his  head ;  and  not  earinff  one  dott 
for  the  sheeted  spectre,  he  eoeked 
the  deadly  instrument,  deliberately 
closed  one  eye,  and  was  taking  ime 
aim  with  the  other,  when  the  Doe 
de  Rochefort,  with  admirable  pre- 
sence of  miiid,  and  well  knoviag 
the  other*s  weakness,  beUionght  him 
— most  happily  for  his  safety— of 
making  a  profound  bow.  Coilia 
was  lost  in  admiration,  and  immedi- 
ately put  down  his  pi«tol.  So  polite 
a  ghost,  he  thought,  must  undoubt- 
edly have  appertained  to  the  body 
of  some  illustrious  lord  of  the  by- 
gone court,  so  eeklHrated  for  tbe 
polish  of  its  manners.  He  got  u^ 
his  feet,  and  in  his  turn  retuminf 
the  bow  with  a  grace  which  would 
have  ashamed  our  own  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  demanded  in  what 
wi^  he  could  be  of  service  to  his 
disembodied  spiritahip. 

The  Due  de  Rochefort,  afraid  of 
being  recognised  if  he  spoke,  observed 
a  prudent  silence,  Qodded  grav^t 
and  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  (m 
Coilin  should  follow  bun. 

"  I  obey  your  commands"  itid 
Cotlin,  with  his  customary  polUeneis; 
^^  only  go  first,  and  have  the  kind- 
ness to  shew  me  where  you  would 
have  me  follow  you.** 

The  ghost  traversed  several  cor* 
ridors.  It  had  ascertained  that  tke 
fat  sleeping  Dutchman  was  not  a 
captivatmg  beauty,  and  that  there 
was  no  adventure.  Guitry  had  been 
mistaken ;  but  where  was  ,  he  to 
conduct  so  compliant  and  ptfti- 
nacious  a  follower  as  the  Due  da 
Coilin,  and  how  conclude  the  ad- 
venture ?  Rochefort  resolved  to  ex- 
tinguish the  torch,  and  was  just  on 
the  p<Mnt  of  stamping  upon  it,  when 
Coilm  besought  him  in  the  politeit 
terms  to  arrest  the  act. 

''  Do  not  be  in  any  haste,"  said  he, 
^^  and  permit  me  one  observation,  i 
presume  that  this  is  the  spot  where 
you  have  been  buried,  and  that  ycm 
will  be  perturbed  until  your  remainj 
have  been  deposited  in  holy  grouodr 

The  phantom,  in  a  ghosthke  man- 
ner, nodded  its  head. 

**  So  far  so  well,"  continaed  the 
duke;  "but  if  you  extinguish  the 
torch  and  leave  me  in  obaeaiity  l 
shall  be  much  puzzled  to-MOir^ 
morning  to  find  the  spet«  Be  kiB" 
enough,  if  you  can  do  so  vrithott^^ 
convenieiice»  to  le»d  me  th*!  UK** 
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•ad,bjrite  Ikrbi,  I  diaU  be  cmbM 
tongamny  bed.  Excuse  me,  I  be- 
Mch  joQ,  for  this  rude  request ;  for 
joa  must  yourself  be  left  in  dark* 
nesB,  though  darkness  by  this  tixne 
mist  be  Amilkr  to  you ;  but  I  beg 
the  kien  of  the  light  that  I  nsay  the 
more  effeetaally  be  useful  to  yon 
ts-morrow  morning.  I  take  it  for 
gyrated,  I  i^gsdn  eay,  that  you  are 
not  abadotely  in  want  of  that  light.*" 

Monsieur  de  Rochefort^  after  thi% 
Qiuld  not  but  hand  the  light  to  the 
Due  de  Coilin,  and  the  two  noblemen 
again  exchanged  low  and  profound 
bows. 

^Now,**  continued  Cotlin,  ^you  may 
absolutely  count  upon  my  willingness 
and  seal  in  fulfilling  your  desire. 
Befi)ce  I  leare  this  esMe,  I  will  com- 
ntnce  a  search  ibr  your  body^  and 
have  a  mass  said  for  your  repose.  I 
an  much  flattered  that,  of  all  the 
datingaiBhed  gentlemen  of  the  courts 
joa  haye  sdeSted  me  for  this  duty; 
this  is  a  work  of  consideration  and 
oteem,  of  whieh  I  shall  eyer  haye  a 
hfely  recc^ectioB,  and  I  pray  and 
eatrcat  that  jtm  will  always  regard 
ms  as  your  moet  <^>edient  said  yery 
hamble  seryani.** 

It  is  scareely  necessary  to  add  that 
aether  bow  followed  this  asseyera- 
tion»  sod  that  other  bow  (to  say  no- 
thing of  Sir  Christopber  Hatton) 
voQld  haye  made,  had  he  beheld  it, 
the  immortal  Simpson  of  Yaaxhall 
ootoriety  suddenly  die  oienry  on  the 
▼OT^spot 

The  duke  took  not  only  &  most 
polite,  respectful,  but  eyen  an  afiec* 
tiooate  teye  of  his  supposed  un- 
earthly yisitor,  whom  he  left  at  the 
hsttom  of  the  grand  staircase,  and 
where  his  gbostuiip  waa  left  groping 
mthedark  for  a  good  hour,  ere  he 
coidd  Ktum  to  the  companionship  of 
^  cttronsing  gentlemen  in  ordinary 
te  his  mest  Christian  Maiesty  King 
Louis  IV.  ^      — V— ^ 

-  On  the  foilowmg  morning  CoUin 
attended  the  monareh's  early  levSe^ 
jpnt  as  the  ^host-story  had  been  re- 
peated to  hia  majesty.  Louia  was 
iiidulgzBgin  a  htugb  AfargedSj)loi^ie, 
This  waa  yery  unkingTy,  but  it  was 
Wy  eamfortaUe,  for  Louie  was  so 
wled  at  the  stery  thai  he  could  not 
ayodit. 

''BoUal  eem  here,  mydear  CoUhi;* 
gjbiniBdthemMMttch.  •  You  were 
M  aig^  it  teeyuv  tW  object  of 


strange  sospicioo.  They  thought 
you  had  scandaleosly  transgressed  by 
narbouring  in  your  yery  sleeping- 
apartment  one  of  the  ladies  or  our 
court!" 

*'  Itseems  to  me^**  replied  the  duke^ 
"  that  calumny  has  not  this  morning 
been  slow  of  motion,  since  it  has  al- 
ready reached  the  ears  of  your  ma- 
jesty.*' 

"  The  deed  was  so  foul,"  continued 
the  king,  **  that  the  yery  dead  arose 
to  interpose  and  evince  their  ab- 
horrence, but  yet  nothing  was  dis- 
coyered  wherewith  to  accuse  or  re- 
proach you.  You  can  now  inform 
us  what  it  was  that  you  were  con- 
cealing with  such  scrupulous  care  in 
your  inner  chamber  ?" 

The  Due  de  Collin  recounted  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  former 
eyening  with  such  openness  and 
straightforwardness,  that  not  a  single 
pers(m  dared  to  gainsay  or  e?en 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  his  narration. 
Then  tumuiff  towards  the  grand 
marshal  de»  loffii^  who  was  present, 
he  said^  with  an  dr  of  foelmg  and 
commiseration, — 

^  My  poor  Cayoie !  I  am  in  abso- 
lute despair  in  beinj^  compelled  to  re- 
late to  nis  majesty  the  proceediuM 
of  last  eyening,  which  prove  the 
grievous  fanlt  of  which  you  were 
guilty;  but  you  doubtless  understand, 
Siat  when  called  upon  to  speak  of 
foets,  my  honour  will  not  allow  me  to 
conceal  any  thing,  or  etve  a  gloss  to 
circumstances  even  though  preju-^ 
didal  to  myself." 

''  We  will  grant  Cayoie  our  full 
pardon,"  replied  the  monardi,  scarcely 
able  to  suppress  his  further  laughter  ; 
^  but  I  cannot  help  saying,  moBr- 
sieur  de  CoSlin,  that  it  is  a  &ie  thing 
to  possess  so  spotless  a  reputation  as 
you  do  in  our  court.  If  the  Mar- 
quise de  Kergoet  had  accepted  the 
^uunber  of  a  less  honourable  and 
creditable  man;  in  short,  of  some 
r(mS  like  Lauzun  or  De  Gnkhe,  no> 
one  would  have  believed  that  mat- 
ters had  proceeded  so  innocently  ae 
they  really  have.  See,  gentlemen," 
continued  the  king,  turning  to  his 
bevy  of  courtiers,  **  see  the  effect  of 
an  honourable  and  spoutless  life! 
Deceitful  appearances  n^ure  those 
of  tamted  existencev  but  can  never 
hurt  men  like  our  dear  Due  de  Cot* 
Ua.  Madame  de  Keigoet  may  set 
amadal  «t  dtfiaaoe." 
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*^  I  hope  so,**  said  the  Dnc  de 
Coilin ;  "  for  if  your  majesty  will 
ipracionslj  accord  me  permission,  and 
if  the  lady  will  favourably  listen  to 
my  suit,  I  will  make  the  offer  of  my 
hand  and  marry  her  immediately  that 
the  court  shall  return  to  Paris. 

"  Ah,  ha  r*  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
*'  you  have  been  dreaming  of  her 
beauty  during  the  night!" 

"  Sire,"  answered  CoSlin,  "  I  was 
enamoured  of  her  before  this  adven- 
ture.** 

"  Well,  then,**  said  the  monarch, 
"  in  this  affair  I  give  you  free  per- 
mission to  do  whatever  you  please.*' 

The  very  first  marriage  which  was 
celebrated  after  the  campai^  was 
that  of  the  Due  de  Coilin  with  the 
Marquise  de  Kergoet.  The  young 
widow  had  been  remarkable  for  her 
coquettish  temperament,  and  it  might 
be  imagined  from  that  circumstance 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  great 
anxiety  to  her  husband.  But  it  was 
not  so.  On  receiving  an  illustrious 
name  and  the  much-coveted  right  of 
the  tabouret,  the  lad^  at  once  un- 
derstood the  responsibilities  of  her 
position,  and  never  thought  of  dis- 
gracing that  name  which  was  held  in 
such  universal  esteem.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that,  because  he  was  the 
very  essence  of  politeness,  Monsieur 
de  Coilin  was  a  man  destitute  of 
energy  of  character,  and  incapable  of 

guidm^  a  wife  through  the  shoals  and 
ifficulties  of  an  intrifi^uing  court. 
He  was  the  true  type  of  true  honour 
and  courage.  He  bad  occasion  during 
that  very  campaign  when  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  Marquise  de  Ker- 
goet to  shew  his  character  in  so  con- 
vincing a  manner  that  the  court  itself 
was  astonished. 

To  those  who  returned  his  cour- 
tesies Monsieur  de  Coilin  was  a  very 
lamb;  to  those  who  dared  to  treat 
him  with  discourtesy,  he  was  a  raging 
lion.  On  the  latter  description  of 
ffentry  his  vengeance,  being  prompt, 
K)llowed  always  sharply  upon  the 
heels  of  the  offence.  It  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  in  the  most 
eiviliscd,  most  poute,  and  most  polished 
nation  in  the  world,  the  Due  de 
Coilin  should  have  lived  long  without 
meeting  with  an  affront  sufficiently 
aggravated  to  turn  the  even  current 
of  his  blood,  and  disturb  that  perfect 
propriety  of  demeanour  for  wmch  he 
had  become  so  justly  distinguished 


and  celebrated  in  hit  own  eoTmtiy. 
But  at  length  the  offence  did  come, 
and  that  was  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  capture  of  the  famous  dty  of 
Mons. 

On  this  occaaon  the  marickd  de* 
logtt  had  not  committed  any  error; 
ami  if  every  one  had  put  up  with 
those  inconveniences  so  inevitably 
concurrent  with  the  progress  of  war- 
fare, all  would  have  been  well.  But 
Monsieur  de  Cr6qui,  being  displeased 
¥rith  the  lodging  allotted  to  him, 
went  deliberately  to  choose  another 
which  might  be  more  to  his  iancy ; 
and,  without  regarding  the  diuk 
marks  which  indicated  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  this  notice,  he  boldly 
entered  and  established  himself  in 
those  preferable  quarters,  consoling 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Coilin  was  so  respectable,  so 
polished,  so  polite  a  man,  that  he 
would  never  condescend  to  the  vul- 
garity of  expressing  himself  as  though 
ne  were  offended  or  in  anger. 

If  Monsieur  de  Cr^ui  had  adked 
civilly  for  the  use  of  the  room,  if  he 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  make  an 
exchange  with  Monsieur  de  Coilin, 
all  womd  have  been  well .  The  latter 
would  have  gladly  gone  vrithout  any 
bed  at  all,  rather  than  have  lefuaed 
compliance ;  but  when  he  saw  that  a 
man  of  his  quality  was  treated  with 
such  sliffht  consideration,  he  wis 
filled  with  indignation.  To  have  fiill 
veneeance  he  ran  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Marshal  de  Creq,ui,  the  bro- 
ther to  the  individual  who  had 
offended  him  so  grossly,  and  who, 
having  one  of  the  bighe^  commands 
in  the  army,  was,  of  course,  mag- 
nificently lodged.  He  found  the 
apartment  vacant,  and  deliberately 
took  possession  of  it,  posting  his  ser- 
vants at  the  door,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
giving  them  strict  orders  to  shoot  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  force  a 
passage  into  the  room. 

Of  course,  in  due  time,  the  Mar- 
shal de  Crequi  made  his  appearance. 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  out  the  Due  de 
Coilin,  "  your  brother  has  insolently 
taken  possession  of  my  apartment, 
and  I  call  on  you  to  order  him  to 
quit  it  on  the  instant.  Should  ycm 
be  foolhardy  enough  to  uphold  his 
insolence,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  one 
of  us  will  not  leave  tnis  place  aliver 

«  HoUa,  Monsieur  de  Cotlin !"  cried 
out  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  "do  not 
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fly  into  a  p880ion.  We  wfll  not  cut 
eaeh  others  throats.  Keep  posses- 
rios  of  my  bed,  if  you  please,  I  yield 
it  np  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  and 
if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  I 
will  ^ve  my  brother  a  right  thorough 
scolding  in  the  morning;. 

**  That  is  not  enough,  monsieur  !** 
said  Monsieur  de  Cotlin.  ^  I  tell 
jiXL  that  is  not  enough.  I  must  for 
this  afih>nt  hare  an  apolo^,  and 
that  in  public,  otherwise  I  shdl  carry 
ray  complaint  before  the  king,  and  if 
he  will  not  render  me  justice,  I  here 
promise  to  have  eternal  enmity  with 
youTidf.  The  wrong -doer  is  your 
brother,  and  I  will  hold  you  re- 
FponsiUe.  But  his  most  Christian 
majesty  will  never  permit  that  his 
court  shall  be  without  rule  or  order." 

**  Be  calm,  Coilin,"  cried  the  mar- 
shal, "and  sleep  quietly,  you  will 


find  every  thing  right  to-morrow 
morning." 

On  the  following  morning  the 
affair  was  submitted  to  the  king,  who 
in  everjr  way  approved  the  conduct 
of  Monsieur  de  Coilin,  and  severely 
reprimanded  Monsieur  de  Cr^ui. 
The  quarrel  could  never  have  been 
arranged  between  the  noblemen  with- 
out the  special  interposition  of  his 
majesty.  This  affair  gave  the  court 
the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Due  de  Cotlin ;  and, 
moreover,  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  his  royal  master.  After  that 
occurrence  no  one  ever  Joked  about 
the  polished  manners  of  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  who,  as  far  as  polite* 
ness  and  honour  were  concerned,  was 
never  surpassed  by  the  congr^ated 
people  of  "  France  and  Navarre." 


BULWER  S  MUSCLES  OF  THE  MIND. 

"  Is  there  an  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  ? " 


Wi  have  all  heard  the  anecdote  of 
Socrates  and  the  physiognomist,  which 
in  oar  opinion,  however,  proves  no- 
thing but  that  the  latter  had  not  got 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  his  art 
Bmg  asked  to  decipher  the  face  of 
the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  men, 
be  could  discover  nothing  in  his 
features  but  folly  and  vice.  He  im- 
agined—  for  we  cannot  accept  the 
excuse  of  Socrates  for  him — that  de- 
funnity  of  visage  necessarily  indicated 
deformity  of  mind,  and  could  not 
detect  the  expression  of  the  saint 
beaming  forth  from  the  coarse  per' 
atma  {w^mm-tf)  of  the  man  Socrates. 
The  ancients  indeed  generally,  in 
tbeir  treatises  or  scattered  observa- 
tvms  on  phj^iognomy,  seem  in  a  great 
QKasure  to  have  sought  for  indica- 
tions of  the  mind's  character  from 
tbose  parts  which  were  most  likely 
to  resist  the  impressions  of  passion 
»Qd  the  plastic  operations  of  the  soul. 
Hippocrates  ana  Aristotle,  among 
othoB,  lay  more  stress  on  the  con- 
^<ttiB«tion  of  the  nose,  the  size  of  the 
eye,  the  greater  or  less  protuber- 
uee  of  t&  forehead,  the  colour  of 
the  hair,  than  on  the  subtle  varia- 


tions of  form  which  distinguish  one 
mouth,  for  example,  from  another; 
and  they  have  not  been  without  their 
followers  in  modem  times.  Gaspar 
Taliacottus,  whose  wonderful  achieve- 
ments are  celebrated  in  Hudibras, 
and  who  ought  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  noses,  since  he  made  a  good 
many  with  his  own  hands,  appears  to 
have  imagined  that  his  favourite 
feature  was  the  palace  of  the  mind, 
whose  shape  could  be  ascertained, 
like  that  of  an  ankle  through  a  silk 
stocking,  by  the  most  cursory  in- 
spection. A  nose  with  a  sharp  edge, 
he  says,  indicates  aptitude  for  anger ; 
a  thick  and  depressed  nose  denotes 
most  vicious  inclinations;  a  full, 
solid,  and  obtuse  nose,  like  that  of 
lions  and  Molossian  dogs,  is  a  sign  of 
courage  and  audacity ;  a  hooked  and 
aquiline  nose  reveals  a  royal  and 
magnificent  mind,  but  a  crooked  soul 
is  betrayed  by  a  nose  that  is  bent  and 
on  one  side.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  nasal  studies  led  Taliacottus,  who 
doubtless  assisted  in  forming  the 
theory  of  Walter  Shandy,  Esq.  How- 
ever thiB  may  be,  we  must  venture  to 
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digflonf  toio  ccbIo  horn  his  coaclusioDs^ 
especially  as  such  a  theory  pushed  to 
extremes  might  lead  to  very  serious 
eon8e<}ueiice8.  Already  has  the  sage 
Yalesius,  in  his  Sacred  Philost^tfy 
proposed  to  introduce  the  science  of 
p^siognomy  into  the  courts  of  law. 
When  two  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
he  saya,  are  brought  up  before  a 
judge,  let  him  unhesitatmgly  select 
the  most  ill-favoured  of  them,  and 
put  him  to  the  torture :  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  matter;  rack  him 
till  he  confesses — he  is  the  villain; 
woe  betide  the  morning  that  he  was 
born  with  so  ugly  a  face !  We  beg 
to  appeal  from  the  decision,  and  can 
scarcely  allow  even  Lavater  himself 
to  be  a  good  substitute  for  a  jury  of 
twelve  stupid  honest  Englishmen. 

In  spite  of  all  this^  however,  we 
maintam  that  the  language  of  the 
passions  is  written  upon  the  counte- 
nance ;  that  its  character,  thoush 
obscure,  indeed,  and  known  only  like 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  a  few, 
are  not  perfect  enigmas;  and  that 
Gregory  ^azianzen,  in  painting  the 
expression  and  gestures  of  tJulian 
the  Apostate,  furnishes  us  with 
ample  materials  for  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  construction  of  his 
nind.^  But  to  understand  thia 
language  it  is  necessary  to  be  ae« 
quaint^  with  the  idphabet  in  which 
it  is  written ;  not  merely  to  glance 
at  the  letters  on  the  page  of  the 
human  countenance,  which  would  be 
Hke  attempting  to  discover  the  me- 
chanism of  a  telegraph  by  seeing  it 
work,  but  to  take  them  one  by  one, 
analyse  their  nature,  study  their  con- 
formation, and  attain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  force  and  signification  of  each. 

These  letters  are  what  Bulwer 
calls  ^  the  muscles  significative  of 
the  affections  of  the  mind."  They 
have  one  peculiarity,  which  is,  that 
when  they  have  been  often  disposed 
in  a  certain  order  upon  a  face,  they 
have  an  aptitude  to  assume  that 
•rder  once  more.  For  this  reason,  a 
countenance  which  has  been  aceus* 
lomed  to  represent  certain  passions 
acquires  at  length  from  this  circum- 
stance what  is  called  an  expression ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  animal  spirits,  if  it 
be  the  animal  spirits  by  which  the 
•ffisct  is  brought  about,  wear  them- 
•dvea  a  beaten   path,   an   habitual 


slate  ia  indiiced,  and  the  mare  fleiiUs 
features  at  length  eoostantly  lepre- 
sent  the  favourite  posture  of  the 
mind.  Uiots  have  no  expresMm, 
because  they  are  vor  rarely  iatcot 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  npoa 
one  object.  Their  vacant  stare  le- 
veak  accurately  the  character  of  thdr 
thoughts. 

Buwer  is  of  opinion bat  whe 

is  Bulwer?  Not  a  baronet,  certsinly, 
nor  the  author  of  a  doxen  aovek? 
No.  John  Bulwer,  son  of  Tbonns 
Bulwer,  was  sumamed  the  Cbiros(k 
pher,  and  wrote  a  book  ^^nowaeldooi 
pored  on,"  entitled,  Pathomyctoma-, 
or,  a  Dissection  of  the  Significdibe 
Muscks  of  the  Affections  of  the  Mi»d: 
being  an  Essay  to  a  New  Methd  4 
Obsermng  the  most  Iwifortant  Mmsgi 
of  the  Mtisdes  of  the  Bead,  as  tkjf 
are  the  nearest  and  immediate  Orgm 
of  the  Voluntary  or  ImpehuAU  Motms 
of  the  Mind,  with  a  Proposal  for  a 
New  Nofnenclaitwe  of  the  MuscUt- 
This  preface  in  a  title -pice  wm 

Srinted  in  London  by  TV.  W.  for 
[uniphrey  Moseley,  in  1649,  and 
was  to  be  sold,  along  with  the  book 
attached,  in  his  shop  at  the  Prince's 
Arms  m  St.  PauFs  Churchyard. 
It  is  succeeded  by  an  epistle  doiica- 
tory,  in  which  the  author,  addrMff 
his  loving  father,  the  afbrementioiKa 
Mr.  Thomas  Balwer,  informs  him 
that  be  will  find  in  it,  "  Thedoek- 
work  of  the  head,  or  the  a^^nngs  and 
inward  eontrivasioe  of  the  iiwtni- 
ments  of  all  our  outward  motkw, 
which  give  motion  to  and  renlatt 
the  dial  <^  the  ateetions  whidi  na- 
ture bath  placed  in  the  fMX  of  nao; 
being  a  new  light  and  the  first  irra- 
diation which  ever  appeared  through 
the  dissections  of  a  corporeal  pbflo- 
sophy."  He  then  informs  the  worid 
that  he  had  intended  it  to  hare  ben 
"illustrated  with  the  omameBtal 
demonstration  of  many  figarea  pre- 
pared fbr  it ;"  Imt  the  stationers  ob- 
jecting to  the  exfjense,  he  finds  Wf 
other  reascm  to  satisfy  himseH  whiet 
ic,  **  that  in  such  new  and  uiex- 
pected  matters  too  great  a  8pJ«p^ 
■tight  possibly  have  daialed."  os 
adds  that  he  had  met  with  httlec^ 
oouragement  in  hia  design,  all^^ 
physicians  and  anst^i^y""**  to  whffi 
be  had  ffiven  any  Wnt  of  his  thcciy 
having  tnonght  lightly  of  it,  < 


•  Hist.  Keeled  iii.  1^, 
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Dr.  Wri^t,  jud.,  who  had  planned 
SB  Amtomia  Comparaia^  gnggested 
bj  Lord  BacoB  in  nis  book  I>6  Aug' 
meatii  Sckntiarum,  This  learned  per- 
ma  incited  Bulwer  to  proceed  with 
his  design,  |Nromising  to  afford  him 
erery  fiicility,  but  death  put  a  stop 
tohiscareer ;  a  circumstance  resrettei^ 
my^  bis  friend,  ^*  by  all  who  had 
took  notice  of  the  most  eminent  and 
difine  impulsions  of  his  anatomic 
genius." 

Bat  this  accident  did  not  prevent 
tU  Chirosopher  from  prosecuting  his 
design ;  and  he  accordingly  continued 
to  direct  his  studies  towards  physi- 
ognomy. 

"  Having  resolved  ,**  he  says,  "  to  trace 
tlw  diaconning  actions  of  the  head  to 
ibt  spring  and  principle  upon  which  their 
outvard  aigoiications  depend  ;  when  I 
W  passed  ibe  svperficial  parta  aud  digged 
*  liule  more  than  akin-deep  into  the 
nineral  of  cepbalical  motion^  I  came  to 
tbemosclea,  the  instrumeuts  of  voluntary 
motion  (or  the  instrumenta  of  those  mo* 
tioos  that  are  done  by  an  earnest  affec- 
tion, that  is,  from  an  inward  princi- 
ple) ;  the  efftrcts  of  whoee  moving  signi- 
ticantlj  appear  in  the  parts  moved,  when, 
Hj  an  arbitrary  motion,  we  freely  rttjfct 
or  emhraet  things  understood,  not  with 
<Mir  ffliQd  only,  but  with  our  mind  and 
body  both." 

"  Here,**  adds  onrauthor,  "  I  made 
sstand f  and  well  he  might,  for  it  is 
neoeswry  to  be  not  a  little  versed  in 
the  leamii^  of  the  schools  to  detect 
in  the  condudin^  clauses  an  allusion 
to  the  theory  of  those  who  maintained 
that  all  our  passions  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  desire  and  aversion,  love 
&Dd  hatred.  Bulwer*8  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  eluddate  this  point, 
l-Qt  to  complain  that,  ^*  among  all  the 
conscript  fiithers  of  anatomy,"  no  one 
hsd  undertaken  a  general  survey  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body,  with 
a  view  to  an  accurate  estimate  of 
their  importance  in  expressing  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  oon- 
stmetion  of  a  nomenclature  founded 
wi  philosophical  prraciples.  Galen, 
^  says,  in  that  excellent  work  on 
the  Motian  of  the  Muscles  (**  wherein 
be  went  beyond  himself  and  shewed 
the  greatest  miracle  of  his  art;  a 
book  which  all  anatomists  kiss  with 
^^c&eotion,  as  containing  the  oraelea 
of  myology"),  doth  not  so  mudi  as 
glanee  at  it;  and  the  writers  in 
modem    times   on    anatomy    have 


akaost  nnivenally  etaM  any  aUa' 
sioB  to  the  soul,  ^  whose  well-strung 
instrument  the  body  is."  Dr.  Hood 
alone — so  savs  Bulwer — in  his  pero-* 
ration  when  he  was  Prsdector  of  Ana- 
tomy in  the  Ck)llege  of  Physicians  ia 
London,  a.i>.  1620,  sketched  out  a 
method  in  which  "  the  internal  suod 
spiritual  man,  which  is  rather  to  be 
dissected  with  living  words  than  any 
knife,  how  sharp  soever,"  was  to 
form  the  subject  of  an  "anatomical 
prseludiiun."  Could  it  have  been  to 
this  expression  that  a  more  modem 
professor  alluded  when  he  declared 
his  disbelief  in  the  human  soul,  be- 
cause he  never  met  with  it  under  his 
scalpel?  At  any  rate,  Bulwer  deter- 
mines that  it  is  "a  thing  worthy  to 
be  corrected  with  the  whip  of  ig- 
norance, if  any  rashly  plunge  him- 
self into  the  muscular  sea  of  cor- 
poral anatomy,  or  of  the  outward 
man,  without  any  mention  of  the  in- 
ternal man ;"  and  resolves  to  attempt 
something  in  this  way.  Among  other 
achievements  he  proposes  "to  tako 
away  the  blemish  which  hath  fallen 
upon  the  art,  by  the  slovenly  and 
careless  denomination  of  some  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  six-footed  barbar- 
isms of  those  Greek  conjuring  names 
which  are  fit  only  for  the  bombast- 
ical  anatomy  of  Paracelsus."  What 
he  proposed  to  substitute  was  a  senes 
of  appellations  derived  from  the  w- 
nifioative  nature  of  each  muscle.  To 
attain  this,  he  determined  to  examine 
the  nature  of  those  muscles  of  the 
head  which  could  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press a  meaning,  and  which  enable 
one,  as  it  were,  to  touch  and  feel  the 
inward  motions  of  the  mind.  The  con- 
stmction  of  a  convenient  nomencla- 
ture, however,  was  by  no  means  his 
chief  object  In  bestowing  significant 
names  upon  the  muscles,  he  desired  to 
enable  us  "  to  read  their  significations- 
couched  in  their  names ;"  and  assist 
us  in  findinff  out,  by  a  scrutiny  of  the 
accidents  of  the  h^  and  face,  those 
of  the  mind,  of  which  the  former  are 
types  and  representations.  It  is  evi- 
dient,  therefore,  that  he  considered 
his  work  as  a  contribution  to  the 
sdence  of  physiognomy;  and  so  in- 
deed it  is. 

For  a  man  to  be  ignorant,  he  af- 
firms, of  the  manner  in  which  the 
motions  of  the  head  are  brought 
about,  is  "  to  have  no  better  a  bead- 
pKoa  than  that  which,  counterfeiting 
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the  natural  motions  of  speech,  uttered 
ito  mind  to  Thomas  Amiinas,  the 
learned  Friar  Bacon.**  He  mi^ht 
have  proceeded,  ^  or  than  that  which 
in  Saragossa,  to  the  inejcpressible  per- 
plexity of  the  knight  or  La  Mancha, 
and  the  wonderful  amazement  and 
horror  of  his  squire,  did  converse  of 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come." 
As  for  nis  own  conclusions  on  the 
subject,  he  professes  to  offer  them 
very  modestly  to  the  world,  acknow- 
ledging that  ere  they  are  made  can- 
onical it  will  be  necessary  to  assem- 
ble «  whole  college,  or  rather  a 
national  synod  of  anatomists.  Still, 
he  maintains  that  he  has  sprung  a 
new  vein ;  adding,  however,  "  Kthey 
are  contented  to  allow  me  to  have 
been  the  first  that  by  art  endea- 
voured to  link  the  muscles  and  the 
affections  together  in  a  Fathomvo- 
gamia,  or,  at  least,  to  have  published 
the  bans  between  Myologus  and  Fa- 
tholocy,  so  that  any  philological 
handfast  that  can  marry  them 
stronger  might  do  it  if  he  pleased, 
I  ask  no  more.** 

Before  proceeding  to  details  the 
Chirosopher  breaks  up  some  meta- 
P|hy8ical  ground,  and  starts  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  motions  which,  ap- 
pearing on  our  countenance,  become 
^mbolical  of  the  affections  of  the 
mthd,  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  P 
"  Physicians,**  he  says,  "  call  that  an 
uiimal  or  voluntan''  motion  which 
is  made  hy  preceding  knowledge, 
either  of  the  intellect  or  imagination, 
whereby  the  motive  faculty  is  ex- 
cited, that  it  may  move  the  members 
after  divers  manners,  accor^ns  to 
the  diversity  of  the  appetite.*'  With 
this  opinion  our  author  in  the  main 
agrees.  We  ourselves,  however,  have 
b^en  accustomed  to  divide  animal 
motions  into  voluntary,  instinctive, 
and  passionate.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  can  be  brought  under  one  head, 
and  referred  to  a  common  origin; 
but,  for  practical  purposes,  the  mvi- 
sion  we  nave  adopted  is  the  most 
convenient.  At  any  rate,  ** animal** 
and  "voluntary**  are  by  no  means 
convertible  terms. 

Voluntary  motions  are  the  result 
of  election  consequent  on  a  kind  of 
mental  soliloquy,  of  which  the  form 
is,  "  To  do,  or  not  to  do,  that  is  the 
quertion.**      They  are  of  two  kmds ; 


the  one  the  result  of  deliberation 
immediately  preceding,  the  oUier  of 
former  deliberation  which  has  pro- 
duced a  habit  Under  the  latter 
head  should,  perhaps,  be  ranged 
many  actions  which  are  improperly 
termed  instinctive.  For  example, 
we  raise  our  hand  to  ward  off  a 
blow,  from  a  habit  acquired  by  pre- 
cedent experience  of  pain ;  and  all 
may  observe  in  children,  that  they 
are  very  far  from  having  any  in- 
stinctive fear  of  what  will  hurt  them, 
until  by  frequent  trials  they  hare 
acqnirea  a  sort  of  rough  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  danger  from  its 
opposite. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Sca- 
liger,*  the  Master  of  the  SubUetio, 
is  right,  when  he  reproves  Cardan 
for  assigning  custom  as  one  of  the 
fountains  of  muscular  motion  dis- 
tinct from  the  action  of  the  soul; 
for  nothing  that  has  not  a  soul  can 
acquire  a  habit :  the  existence  of  the 
first  is  an  essential  condition  to  that 
of  the  second,  which,  therefore,  can- 
not be  the  primary  cause  of  any  mus- 
cular motion. 

"  Custom,  indeed,- says  Balvrcr, "  lod 
the  aptitude  of  parts,  do  advance  and 
help  ix>rward  the  doing  or  perfecting  of 
some  motions ;  and  it  is  worth  our  ad- 
miration to  see  how  in  a  Chironomw, 
who  has  his  soul  in  his  fingen,  the 
muscles  of  his  hand  should  be  directad 
so  swiftly  to  the  nerres  of  his  iostra- 
ment,  while  it  may  be  he  is  ai&icted  in 
mind,  his  hand  being  driven  by  tlie  com- 
mand of  his  will  to  such  molions,  all  tbe 
ready  variations  of  his  ounniog  fingen 
heing  done  hy  the  nods  of  bia  soul, 
though  unknown  to  him — unknown  hf 
reason  of  long  custom,  hv  which  such 
actions  become  most  t^sj, 

Bulwer  rejects  the  supposition  that 
we  perform  any  motions  whatcrcr 
instinctively ;  that  is  to  say,  withoot 
co-operation  of  the  soul. 

"  We  do  not  always  mind  the  motios," 
he  observes,  "of  every  particle  io  ojr 
head  and  face,  yet  all  the  gestures  of  tbe 
parU  which  we  exercise,  even  when  ^ 
Know  not  whether  we  use  them  or  not, 
are  motions  of  the  soul,  since  performed 
hy  the  work  of  the  muscles.  '  And  1 
think,'  saith  Marinellus,  '  there  is  «o 
man  when  he  moves  after  any  manner 
his  whole  head,  distorts  his  face,  eye- 
brow, lip.  or  nose,  or  winks  with  one 
eye,  which  actions  sometimes  we  do,  n« 


•  De  Subtilitate,  99,  p.  539. 
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being  anve  of  them,  and  so  agaiost  our 
knowledge  and  will;  jet  none  are  so 
iimple  to  think  they  are  not  the  actions 
of  the  sool,  and  done  bj  voluntary  mo- 
tion.*" 

But  how  tliat  can  be  done  by 
volMMkoy  motion  which  is  done 
"against  our  knowledge  and  tcill^" 
Biuwer  and  Marinellus  explain  not. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  winking  of  the 
eyes  is  so  far  from  being  a  voluntary 
modoQ  sometimes,  that  it  is  done 
igainst  the  express  desire  of  the  will 
OQ  the  approach  of  any  outward  ob- 
iot  to  too  great  a  proximity.  And 
Koctambuli  or  Somnambuli,  what- 
ever Sennertus  may  say,  cannot  be 
belieyed  to  perform  all  their  motions 
Toluntarily. 

The  passionate  motions  of  the 
coantenance  are  of  a  very  different 
nature.  But  they  cannot  be  called 
volontary,  because  it  is  only  the  most 
coQtummate  politicians,  men  of  the 
world,  and  actors,  that  are  able  in 
toy  wise  to  restrain  and  resulate 
them.  Can  any  one  believe,  that  in 
the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life 
the  will  is  necessarily  exerted  to  pro- 
duce a  smile,  or  a  frown,  or  those 
other  slight  and  evanescent  motions 
which  pass  over  the  countenance  like 
»  ripple  over  the  surface  of  water  ? 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Made* 
moiselle  Clairon,  by  Herault  de 
Secbelles,  which  will  illustrate  this 
subject.  On  one  occasion,  he  says, 
^  sat  in  a  chair  before  a  numerous 
audience,  and  painted  in  succession 
upon  her  countenance  the  whole 
leries  of  passions,  with  all  their  vari- 
ous shades  and  modifications.  On 
being  asked  how  she  accomplished 
this  difficult  task,  she  replied  that 
^  had  made  a  special  study  of 
Wtttomy,  and  thus  Knew  what  par- 
ticular muscle  to  put  in  requisition  in 
order  to  express  a  certain  passion  of 
the  mmd.  But  this  was  evidently  a 
little  bit  of  charlatanirie  on  the  lady's 
prt  For,  the  same  muscle  assistinff 
frequently  in  representing  many  and 
oppDsite  passions,  it  is  evident  that  no 
Kientific  knowledge  of  anatomy  could 
endow  her  with  the  power  she  pos- 
sessed. We  must  rather  believe,  that 
S'  the  mere  force  of  her  imagination 
e  was  capable,  in  common  with  other 
great  penormers,  of  rousing  for  a 
moment  in  her  mind  thepassions  she 
wished  to  represent.  "Without  this, 
the  mere  play  of  the  muscles  would 


have  been  but  a  convulsive  carica- 
ture; with  it,  no  anatomical  know- 
ledge was  necessary,  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  attending  invo- 
luntarily and  almost  invariably  on 
the  passions  of  the  soul. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary proposition  put  forward  by 
Descartes,  in  his  worJk  entitled,  Le$ 
Passions  de  VAme,  He  maintains, 
that  the  symbolical  si^ns  of  our  pas- 
sions are  purely  arbitrary,  that  is, 
that  they  are  habits  of  our  body, 
connected  by  mere  accident  in  in- 
fiincy  with  certain  emotions  of  the 
mind, — an  opinion  evidently  formed 
on  a  very  superficial  observation  of 
a  particular  phenomenon,  namely, 
that  some  men — in  anger,  for  exam- 
ple, or  any  cognate  passion — turn 
red,  while  others  become  pale.  Had 
he  here  applied,  however,  his  own 
beautiful  theory  of  the  composite 
nature  of  the  passions,  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  accounted  for  this  fact 
m  a  far  more  philosophical  manner, 
by  supposing  that  in  one  case  a 
greater  amount  of  some  particular 
affection  of  the  mind  was  mingled 
with  the  pure  passion  of  anger  than 
in  the  other.  As  it  is,  he  falls  into 
what  appears  to  us  a  very  absurd 
mistake,  namely,  the  supposition  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  same  accident 
should  determine,  in  all  the  human 
species,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
brows,  which  we  denominate  frown- 
ing, should  accompany  the  passion  of 
anger,  and  so  on. 

To  return,  however,  from  our  di- 
gression. Bulwer,  in  search  of  the 
cause  of  muscular  motion,  finds  it  in 
what  he  calls  "the  animal  faculty, 
which  gives  sense  and  motion,  which 
suggests  cogitation,  intellection,  and 
memory,  and  which  transmits  sense 
and  motion  firom  the  brain  by  the 
conduct  of  the  nerves,  with  the  Greeks 
usually  called  A#y<VT/«n,  that  is,  ra* 
Honatnx,  presiding  over  all  the  ac- 
tions and  motions  that  flow  from  our 
will,  that  is  from  election  and  coun- 
cil." This  is  a  lengthy  descriptive 
definition  of  the  principle  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  the  source  of  all  our 
actions,  and  seems  to  suggest  a  very 
material  mode  of  viewing  man's  na- 
ture. However,  we  are  not  much 
the  wiser  when  we  learn  that  of  this 
"animal  faculty"  the  "motive  fa- 
culty" is  a  species,  which,  amonff 
other  effects,  produces  those  which 
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paint  on  the  surface  of  the  hody  the 
Inward  agitation  of  the  mind. 

All  the  eflfects  of  this  faculty,  Bul- 
Wer,  as  we  have  said,  esteems  to  he 
voluntary.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
any  impression  made  on  the  mind 
should  rebound,  as  it  were,  and  be- 
come manifest  in  the  body,  without 
the  exertion  of  the  will.  Nor  can 
he  understand  that  the  motions  of 
the  countenance  should  exist  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  gratification 
of  some  appetite.  We  grant  that 
men  employ  their  countenances  in 
expressing  love  and  hatred,  and  in 
producing  pleasure  or  pain  in  the 
minds  of  those  that  benold  them; 
but  we  still  maintain  that  they  do 
this  as  often,  at  least,  involuntarily 
fts  voluntarily,  and  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  they  are  imitating  the  involun- 
tary motions  of  themselves  and 
others. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  quit- 
ting this  subject,  from  alluding 
to  an  extraordinary  notion  advanced 
by  Galen.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  all  our  motions  are  voluntarily 
performed,  but  is  withheld  from 
making  a  dogmatic  assertion  by  ob- 
serving that  infants  move  and  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  offices  of  muscles. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  stag- 
gered by  the  fact,  that  all  men  besides 
anatomists  are  not  immovable.  For 
if  knowledge  be  required  to  precede 
motion,  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  muscles,  but  of  the 
end  to  be  attained.  But  this  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  Galen,  who  asks 
how  it  happens  that  infants,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  "  peculiar  instniment 
of  motion,"  shoula  rather  move  their 
lips  than  their  feet  ?  He  proposes  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  the  supposition 
that  it  is  not  we,  after  all,  that  move 
our  muscles,  but  that  when  we  desire 
to  do  so,  God  is  present  to  assist  us ! 

But  we  have  lingered  too  long 
amid  these  quaint,  general  specu- 
lations. Let  us  leave  the  examina- 
tion of  the  differences  and  resem- 
blances of  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
motion  in  the  hands  of  Pichol- 
homenes,  Nancelius,  Archangelus, 
and  Riolanus ;  and,  taking  for  granted 
that  there  are  seven  parts  in  a  mus- 
cle, descend  at  cnce  to  particulars. 
Bulwer's  object  in  applymg  himself 
to  "  the  virgin  philosophy  of  gesture  " 
was,  as  we  have  already  hmted,  to 
enumerate  and  methodise  all  he  knew 


of  the  outwaid  workings  of  the  mind 
in  the  body.  An  idea  of  the  im- 
portance he  attached  to  the  research 
may  be  best  conveyed  by  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  speculation : — 

"  If  we  could  conceive  in  our  mind 
all  the  organs  of  motion  taken  out,  we 
should  letre  few  parts  to  remstn,  aud  yon 
would  not  acknowledge  man  to  be  i 
liriog  creatare ;  and  that  pot  col/  it 
regard  be  is  depraved  in  his  stntaurB, 
but  becaase  be  hath  sustained  a  greater 
loss  in  being  deprived  of  bis  moiioD. 
For  were  tbe  abilities  that  proceed  froo 
motion  and  its  instnunenU  separated  fron 
tbe  body,  without  doubt  man  vould 
almost  cease  to  be  a  man,  and  would  de- 
generate into  a  plant  or  stock,  vherenpon 
you  could  no  more  observe  those  motiooi 
of  the  muscles  which  are  neeesstrj  to 
life ;  for  he  conld  neither  foUoir  that 
which  is  wholesome,  nor  avoid  what  ii 
noisome.  He  would  be  left  destitute  of 
the  grace  of  elocution,  and  his  niod 
would  be  enforced  to  dwell  in  perpeiyil 
silence,  as  in  a  wooden  ecitacy  or  con. 

f elation,— nay,  hit  soul,  which  is  only 
nown  by  action,  being  otherwise  teiy 
obscure,  would  utterly  lose  tbe  benefit  of 
explaining  itself,  hv  the  almost  mtiQ- 
merable  motions  of  the  affections  and 
passions  which  outwardly  appear  by  the 
operation  of  the  museles.    *      * 

"  Man,*'  continues  our  author,  farther 
on,  "  who,  in  respect  of  the  »*i^7  !^ 
excellency  of  his  actions,  is  a  moatperfcrt 
creature,  has  a  body  withal  compotw 
of  divers  parts,  answerable  to  tbe  variety 
of  bis  actions,  and  every  way  fi"®J  !* 
signify  and  explain  the  affections  of  m 
mmd ;  among  which,  tbe  most  eminent 
and  obvious  part,  the  head,  wherein  ths 
whole  man  seems  to  dwell,  bath  a  pre- 
rogative in  point  of  significative  motion, 
and,  being  the  forum  of  the  affections, 
hath  many  advantages  for  dedsraUW 
action  of  the  subordinata  and  more  pn« 
vate  parts  of  the  body.  And  all  this  ^ 
a  good  right,  as  being  the  root  of  tbe 
affections  and  the  principle  of  motioo. 
Hence  the  instruments  of  voluntary  no- 
tion, tbe  muscles, disposed  in  the  hMoi 
face,  are  so  honourable  and  reroarkabte, 
that  if  man  were  deprived  of  them  b» 
would  look  like  a  Socraiical  statue,  w 
his  face  would  be  always  in  one  fixed 
posture.  There  might  be  ^iin>i.  but  "• 
vulius,  or  voluntary  explanation  of  wj 
mind.  It  would  be  like  a  cabinet  tocW 
up  whose  key  is  lost.  Nocertamwiy« 
entrance  into  his  mind  being  to  be  fouM, 
Momus  his  cavil  would  be  just;  all tne 
inward  motions  and  affections  of  b"^'"* 
would  be  obscured  in  silence,  and  become 
altogether  invisible;  the  countenanw. 
Without  the  moving  virtue  of  tbe  «"• 
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e]m,  orddaed  in  time  to  measure  out  the 
ptntoDs  isd  tffecttoD8  of  the  mind,  re. 
Btiiiiii;  like  a  wttcb,  whose  sprine  or 
principle,  and  the  wheels  that  served  for 
motion,  were  taken  oat.** 

We  ha^e,  soon  after  thia,  an  enn- 
meration  of  the  motions  of  the  head—* 
in  a  place,  from  a  place,  to  a  place, 
and  bj  a  place,  *'  when  its  potential 
abilities  or  signification  are  reduced 
iato  act,  by  any  affection  or  pathe- 
tkal  motion  of  the  mind.**  The 
most  obvious  of  these  motions  are 
the  most  complex,  which  are  per- 
eeired  before  we  notice  the  simple 
motions  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Id  a  nod,  for  example,  we  first  notice 
ikit  iodination  of  tne  head,  and  then 
the  contraction  and  extension  of  the 
mnscles  of  which  it  consists.  *'  Some 
sf  these  instroments  and  their  mo« 
tions,  in  lean  and  muscular  men, 
do  eridently  appear  without  any  dis- 
MCtion  througn  the  veil  of  the*  skin.*' 

Bnlwer  now  enters  into  anatomical 
details  concerning  the  muscles  by 
which  the  head  is  swayed  in  its  move- 
acnts,  and  then  developes  the  philo* 
lophy  of  nodding,  which  action,  he 

SB,  expresses  *^the  yielding  flexi- 
ty  of  the  will."  In  this  manner 
we  assent,  afiirm,  yield,  grant,  vote^ 
confirm,  confess,  admit,  allow,  and 
approve  of  a  thing,  as  a  witty  saying, 
ibr  example.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
descend  into  the  minute  investigations 
into  which  our  author  plunges,  in 
his  endeavours  to  determine  the  true 
viine  and  signification  of  the  various 
kinds  of  nods,  tosses,  and  wags  of  the 
bead.  We  can  only  observe,  that  he 
attributes  the  constant  paralytical 
ihake  of  old  men*s  chins  to  a  per- 
petual state  of  uncertainty  between 
aaient  and  denial,  which  we  suppose 
mnst  be  understood  allegorically ; 
and  that  he  makes  some  curious  re* 
narks  on  the  turning  away  of  the 
^  by  rustics  and  shamefaced  peo* 
pie,. as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
nspidons,  and  said,  according  to  the 
Spanish  proverb,  to  wear  their  beards 
on  one  shoulder. 

"  Light  displeasnre,  also/*  says  he, 
"  Bsies  us  shake  oar  heads,  and  cast  it 
into  a  tort  of  ague  of  distaste ;  which 
gsstore  we  also  use  when  we  disallow, 
cliida,  forbid,  rebuke,  condemn,  doubt, 
Hweat,  condole,  repent,  &c. ;  and  is 
Dothini^  else  bat  a  slow  and  definite 
tnaUing,  and  an  effect  arising  from  the 
that  (ordinary)    trefflbliog 


hihty 


sad  horror  do,  namely,  from  the  retiring 
of  the  spirits,  bat  in  a  less  decree.  The 
muscles  bj  whose  operation  this  impor. 
tant  motion  is  produced  are  the  obliqus 
muscles  of  dislike,  moving  reciprocally 
bpr  short  turns,  and  so  multiplying  the 
single  motion  of  obbque  disallowance 
into  a  redoubled  and  more  ample  circle  of 
distaste.  The  quick  succession  of  the 
same  oblique  muscles  of  one  side  working 
alone,  and  their  fellows  on  the  other  side 
taking  it  by  turns  to  maintain  the  rota* 
tion,  accomplisbeth  also  that  motion  of 
the  enraged  and  frantic  mind  which 
wheels  and  swings  about  the  head  in  a 
vduntary  and  giddy  vertigo  of  phrensy 
or  bacchanalian  fury.*' 

In  the  tenderness  of  love  and  sup« 
plication,  as  well  as  in  grief  and  lan- 
guishing of  the  mind,  the  head  is 
bent  down  laterally  on  one  side,  as 
the  Ghost  of  Hermione  b  described 
in  the  Winter's  Taie. 

"  The  intimations," says  Bolwer,  "that 
are  exhibited  by  this  lateral  morion  of  iha 
neck  have  no  peculiar  muscles  assigned 
onto  tlieir  action,  there  being  not  par- 
ticular and  private  muscles  allowed  to 
every  motion  of  the  mind  energetically 
woiking  out  its  signification  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  head.'* 

Shakspere,  in  the  passage  alluded 
to  above,  represents  Hermione  as 
now  hanging  her  head  to  one  sidcL 
now  to  another;  but  Baldus  and 
BiUwer  observe  that  on  these  occa- 
sions the  head  inclines  rather  to  the 
right  shoulder  than  the  lef^  and  ad- 
duce many  acute  explanations  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Much  of  the  amusement  of  Bul- 
wer*8  work  is  derivable  from  the  most 
extraordinary  and  quaint  expressions 
and  similes  he  emplovs.  He  dis- 
cusses the  arrogant  and  elate  bearing 
of  the  head  abil  like  a  ship's  mast 
upheld  by  the  rigging,  the  *'  volun*- 
tary  crick  of  stiS-necked  cruelty,** 
and  the  ^Uhe  chameleon-like  ex- 
pression** of  shrugging,  which  he 
calls  also  a  "  dive-dopper,  or  dob- 
chick  of  the  mind.**  By  the  way  he 
starts  a  curious  discussion  on  the 
monk's  hood,  thought  by  Vesalius  to 
have  derived  its  origin  from  the 
muscle  trapezioBy  sometimes  called 
cuctUlaris^  and  compared  by  old 
anatomical  vrriters,  now  to  a  maid's 
coif  or  kercher,  now  to  "the  dout 
which  the  women  of  Cremona  wear 
upon  their  shoulders.*'  Bulwer,  not 
satisfied  with  these  simple  similitudesi 
^nominates  it  "a  monk  and  tacit 
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confessor  of  the  living  monasteiy  of 
Mount  Cephalon,  and  of  the  Order  of 
Nature."  From  the  trapezius  he 
passes  to  the  gerriOus,  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  "follows  the  un- 
happy nint  of  another  allegory," 
whicn  we  cannot  repeat. 

This,  which  is  an  outline  of  Bul- 
wer's  first  great  division,  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  mode  of  handling 
the  subject.  He  discusses  in  the 
same  manner  the  motions  of  the 
forehead,  brows,  ears,  nose,  cheeks, 
lips,  and  eyes.  In  the  various  sec- 
tions devoted  to  these  subjects  we 
find  the  whole  theory  of  nose-wisdom, 
snorting,  winking,  pouting,  mockmg, 
kissing,  gaping,  yawning,  shewing 
the  tongue,  &c.  &c.  As  a  further 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  these 
important  matters  are  treated,  we 
give  the  following— ybr  the  ladies : 

"In  salutation,  valediction,  recoocilia- 
tion,  or  renewing  of  love,  congratula. 
tion,  approbation,  adulation,  aubjectiun, 
confederation,  but  more  especially  and 
naturally  in  token  of  love,  we  use 
to  kiss,  which  is  done  by  drawing 
together  the  lips  into  themselves,  and 
a  little  putting  forth  the  parts  that 
lie  loosely  scattered  about  the  mouth, 
this  being  the  usual  prologue  to  a  kiss, 
which  cannot  be  decently  done  unless  we 
a  little  contract  our  mouth  ;  which  signi- 
fications of  our  will  are  thus  exhibited 
by  the  moving  of  the  muscle  commonly 
called  the  constringent  pair  of  the  lips, 
or  corm^aiis,  from  puckering  the  mouth, 
which  is  done  after  this  manner:— The 
upper  lip  is  not  only  drawn  together,  but 
withal  pulled  downward,  and  the  lower 
lip  lifted  up,  whereby  the  lips  are  col- 
lecfed  and  reduced  into  themselves.  This 
muscle  I  find,  from  its  employment,  to  be 
called  osculatorium,  because  it  contracts 
the  lips  when  we  fasten  a  kiss  upon  an- 
other ;  which  name  implies  only  the  man- 
ner of  the  outward  action,  and  not  any 
inward  affection  of  the  mind  exhibited 
thereby,  the  Latins  having  no  word  to 
signify  both,  which  the  Greeks  have, 
with  whom  ^iX%7f  is  both  to  love  and  to 
kiss.  This  muscle,  from  its  office,  might 
he  called  the  loving  pair— par  diUctionis, 
or  the  sphincter  of  salutation." 

The  Chirosopher  discusses  also  whe- 
ther or  not  men  can  shake  their  ears 
as  a  general  rule.  Pliny,  of  whom 
he  takes  no  notice,  decides  in  the  ne- 
gative." ♦ 

..  "  Claramontiua,"     says    our    author, 
•nd,   mdeed,   all    semeiotical  philoso- 


pbers,  are  here  lost,  concluding  that  then 
18  scarce  any  refiuction  of  the  affection 
into  the  ears,  and  that  of  themselres 
they  have  no  order  at  all  to  motion ;" 

— which  explains  the  cruel  irony 
of  the  expression  **  Go  shake  your 
ears."  The  whole  family  of  the 
Flacci  at  Rome,  however,  with  Her- 
cules and  the  Emperor  Justinian,  are 
said  to  have  been  not  quite  so  b^p- 
less;  and  St.  Angustm  8p(»b  of 
those  who  could  move  one  or  both 
ears  at  pleasure.  Casaubon  and 
Hofman  nad  themselves  seen  indi- 
viduals who  could  perform  this 
achievement.  Vesalius  bad  met  at 
Padua  a  facetious  lawyer,  one  Clau- 
dius Symonius,  a  Forojulienstan, 
and  a  valiant  and  stout  man  called 
Petrus  Ravisierius,  of  Geneva,  who 
could  with  great  fadli^  wag  their 
ears.  Sdpio  Duplesis,  moreover, 
sumamed  "the  Reiver,"  writes  of 
two  inhabitants  of  Gascony  whom  he 
had  ascertained  from  personal  obser- 
vation to  possess  this  faculty,  fiol- 
wer  himself  reports  that  a  schoolfel- 
low of  his  used  in  sport  to  move  his 
ears ;  and  we  ourselves  can  add,  that 
whilst  undergoing  the  procesi  of 
education  wc  were  fortunate  enough 
once  to  encounter  a  boy  who  ooold 
not  onlv  shake  his  ears,  but  fold 
them  like  a  leaf  of  the  soisitive 
plant  shrinking  from  the  band  of 
man. 

We  cannot  refrain,  before  condnd- 
ing  this  paper,  from  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  John  Bulwer's  speeuUtions 
on  laughter.  He  introduces  them  by 
a  description  of  the  broad  membrane 
which  covers  the  face  like  a  viiaid, 
and  imder  which  work  the  forty-six 
muscles  that  concur  in  producing  the 
varied  expressions  of  the  counte- 
nance, twenty-four  beins  destined  to 
assist  the  motions  of  tne  eyes  and 
eyebrows  alone,  which  shew  the 
importance  of  these  features  in  the 
phvsical  language  of  the  passioos. 
"By  means  of  these  instruments, 
man,"  says  Bulwer,  "with  hisveiv 
countenance  alone,  can  express  all 
his  mind  and  desire,  when  at  any 
time  it  happens  to  be  inconvenient  or 
unlawful  to  open  it  in  words  at 
length.*' 

"  In  profuse  laughter,"  observes  our 
author,  "  the  motions  that  appear  in  the 
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hee  are  Tery  remarkible,  there  being 
not  any  particle  of  the  face  that  is  move« 
able  but  it  is  mored  by  common  or  its 
particular  muscles,  which  lie  under  the 
skin  of  the  face,  and  whose  actions  in- 
trodoce  ao  notable  a  change  and  altera, 
tion  in  the  countenance.  Man  only 
laoghs  because  he  hath  a  countenance 
fomiabed  with  muscles  to  declare  what 
is  aignified  thereby.  In  other  creatures 
the  face,  or  muale  rather,  is  dull  and 
beavj,  and  seems  to  sleep  in  an  immove^ 
able  habit;  not  but  that  other  creaturea 
are  atirred  up  after  their  manner  to  ex- 
press some  signs  of  exultation  and  de. 
light,  which  supply  the  place  of  laughter : 
bat  because  they  do  not,  as  we  do, 
change  their  countenance,  they  are  not 
said  to  laugh.  •  *  »  In  this  drama 
of  the  muscles  performed  by  excessire 
laughter  upon  the  theatre  of  mirth,  the 
eoontenanee,  the  mouth  seems  to  lead  the 
choms." 

Ailer  this  Bnlwer  enters  into  a 
minate  description  of  the  confusion 
produced  in  the  &ce  by  excessive 
taaghter  (passing  from  the  lips  to 
the  nose,  eyes,  and  eyebrows),  and 
explains  by  the  way  why  it  causes 
the  jaws  to  ache,  and  why  some  ladies 
re&ain  from  laughing.  He  also  ad- 
vances what  he  maintains  to  be  a  new 
theory,  namely,  that  the  forehead  is 
immovable  in  laughter.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  new,  it  is  false.  Some 
men*s  foreheads  in  laughter  wrinkle 
excesdvely,  a  true  representation  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Laughing 
Faun. 

Into  further  details,  however,  we 
cannot  enter,  and  shall  conclude  with 
a  word  on  the  new  nomenclature 
proposed  by  the  Chirosopher.  As 
the  reader  will  have  already  sus- 
pected, he  derives  the  names  he  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  muscles  from  the 
affections  of  the  mind  they  assist  in 
expressing.  A  few  specimens  will 
impart  some  idea  of  his  plan.  The 
two  muscles  which  perform  the  act 
of  nodding  are  called  the  assenting  or 
yieldii^  pair,  or  the  muscles  of  ap- 
probation ;  those  which  assist  m 
Dowing  are  the  reverential  pur,  or 
the  muscles  of  adoration ;  those  b^ 
which  the  shaking  of  the  head  is 
performed  are  called  musctdos  ab" 
wuntet,  denying  muscles ;  that  which 
turns  the  eye  towards  the  nose  is 
the  squinting,  tragic,  or  hobgoblin 
nnude ;  and  so  on. 


From  these  enunplesit  will  be  seen 
that  our  fnend  Bulwer  wishes  to 
establish  that  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  employed  to  express  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  that  by  ob- 
serving their  motions  we  may  become 
acquamted  with  the  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  we  mix  in  the 
world.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  physiognomist  is  able,  in  a 
limited  degree,  to  effect  this.  But 
whether  it  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
observation  of  "  the  pathetical  mo- 
tions of  the  countenance"  into  a 
science  is  another  thing.  We  think 
it  is  not.  The  art  of  detecting  the 
inner  workings  of  the  spirit  by  scru- 
tinising the  rcatures  may  be  attained 
by  a  man  of  calm  understanding  and 
acute  observation^  but  this  power 
cannot  be  communicated  in  any  thing 
like  perfection  to  another.  lliere  is 
no  progressive  improvement  in  phy- 
siognomy. All  depends  on  the  mm- 
vidual  ability  of  one  man.  At  the 
same  time  the  stud;p  is  by  no  means 
unuseful.  If  it  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  attain  the  power  of ''  finding 
the  mind*s  construction  in  the  face,^ 
it  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  all  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  passions  as  connected 
with  their  outward  manifestations. 
By  studying  physiognomy  also,  the 
speculator  on  moral  phenomena  will 
greatly  assist  himself,  for  the  mind 
loves  to  find  something  material 
whereon  to  rest.  It  soon  grows 
weary  of  the  drcline  flight  of  the 
eagle,  and  alights  with  pleasure  on  a 
pinnacle  whose  base  reposes  on  the 
earth.  Those,  therefore,  who  can 
reconcile  themselves  to  Bulwer's 
quaint  style,  frigid  allegories,  ridicu- 
lous conceits,  and  absurd  nomencla- 
ture, will  not  go  away  uninstmcted 
from  his  pages.  Let  them,  therefore, 
look  out  for  his  volume.  It  is  rare, 
and  we  wish  they  may  get  it.  The 
man  had  much  sterling  sense,  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, a  considerable — nay,  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  anatomy,  and 
though  not  always  successful  in  his 
explanations,  or  philosophical  in  his 
theories,  he  is  almost  always  inge- 
nious, and  invariably  contrives  to 
enliven  his  disquisitions  by  some  odd 
expression  or  eccentric  idea. 
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ON  tHE  CflAttACTER  OF  THE  GUOST  III  *^  HAMLET.' 
BT  PBOFSMOB  6BAB8T£ni,  FinL.  D.  OF  odTTtHGEK. 


Wfi  Germaofl  are  rery  fimd  of  th« 
ituffedy  of  HamUt^  and  perhaps  we 
1^  it  more  frequently  and  studi- 
ously than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
plays.  It  suits  many  of  the  predomi- 
nant eharacteristics  of  our  national 
mind.  Its  substitution  of  thought 
ibr  action,  and  constant  preference 
of  speimlation  and  design  to  practical 
efforts  and  embodied  structure;  its 
suggestiveness  to  the  mind,  and  its 
disMlief  in  the  efficiency  or  utility 
of  any  real  acts  of  individual  resolve ; 
its  constant  excitements,  and  its  in- 
disposition to  a  result ;  its  irritability 
of  will,  and  its  procrastination  even 
of  the  attempts  at  doing ;  the  dreami- 
ness of  its  outlines,  and  the  mel&n- 
eholy  filling  up  of  its  business  of  life  \ 
the  certainty  of  its  many  sufibring 
hearts,  aUd  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
limits  of  speculation,  experiment,  and 
madness  (the  shades  of  which  so  often 
run  into  each  other);  its  indirect 
and  equivocal  dealings  with  man- 
kind, as  to  plots,  policies,  and  ma- 
noeuvres ;  and  its  direct  dealing  with 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  the  thoughts 
that  hover  round  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  the  very  outskirts  of  hu* 
man  existence ; — aU  these  things  have 
ever  rendered  this  trmierspiel  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest  in  Germany. 
I  do  not  by  any  means  think,  that 
concerning  tne  heroes  (for  the  tra- 
gedy has  two),  or  indeed  concerning 
any  of  the  other  characters,  ^'  all  has 
been  said/'  and  that  the  subject  is 
even  bordering  upon  exhaustion.  For 
how  should  thoughts  upon  Life  attd 
Death  be  exhausted,  supposing  all 
the  characters  of  the  tn^edy  had 
beefl  thoroughly  examined.  Under- 
stood, and  fixed  ?  This  is  far  fh>m 
being  the  case.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  Go§the,  Tieck, 
Bchlegel,  and  B6me,  upou  this  mat-' 
tef,  and  also,  in  some  reqp«ets,  with 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir 
Samuel  Coleridge,  Professor  Haditt, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Knight)  but  I 
must,  nevertheless,  repeat  my  asser- 
tion— ^much  remains  to  be  done.  lam 
not  so  bold  a  man,  especially  being, 
as  I  am,  li  foreigner,  as  to  step  for- 


ward to  attempt  to  supply  these  no- 
m€9t)U8  defideneies.  AU  I  propose 
to  do  is  to  enter  upob  sonie  ezsmins' 
tkm  of  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. I  accordingly  make  choice  of 
one  who  has  hitherto  had  the  least 
attention  paid  to  him ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  me  as  a  re- 
markable oversight,  oonsidermg  bis 
ffreat  virtues  while  living,  his  lof- 
ferings  after  death,  and  the  &ct  of 
his  \mnm  the  chief  i^ent  and  mom 
of  the  whole  tragedy.    The  philoso- 

fhical  hero  of  the  tragedy  is  Prinee 
[amlet,  the  dramatie  hero  is  the 
Ghost. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  aiy 
flesh-and -blood  hero  in  this  dnuna^ 
ibr  the  king  (Claudius),  who  comes 
the  nearest  to  such  a  position,  (ml/ 
acts  as  the  drcumstanoes  threateniitg 
his  own  saDety  compel.  Prince  Ham- 
let never  aocomplishes  atiy  thing  of 
direct  purpose  from  first  to  h»t,  and 
the  Ghost  nerer  sucoeedi;  bat  he 
constantly  endtuvourty  and  that  is  the 
first  dramatic  condition.  As  my  dear 
departed  friend,  Ludwig  B6me,  osed 
to  sav,  ^  Hamlet  does  not,  at  the  very 
last,  kill  the  king  to  avenge  hii  fc* 
ther*s  murder,  but  to  avmige  his 
own."  Still,  I  must  repeat  that  the 
Ghost  had  done  its  utmost  to  obtain 
Tengeance  ibr  itself^  on  its  own  ac- 
count; and  that  it  did  not  succeed 
was  notito  fkult,  but  because  Hamlet 
was  a  perfeetiiy  impracticable  man. 
He  would  do  nothing,  and  there  was 
ho  doing  any  thing  with  him.  No 
active,  flesh-and-blood  hero  being  in 
operation,  but  a  philosophical  speeoj 
lator  in  fttmt,  with  a  ghost  at  work 
behind  him,  the  whole  tragedy  moves 
round  (not  onwards)  upon  a  wondff • 
ful  night- wind,  and  the  dark  rooM^ 
about  only  oeases  to  turn  when  w 
ni^t-Wind,  in  despair  of  acoomphw* 
irtg  an  onward  motion,  blows  down 
the  whole  machine  with  »U  >*»  5I!i 
lancboly  ffroop.  This  woliderrol 
night-win^  as  one  of  the  ditm^ 
pertona^  has  its  tetopcffaiy  «**  ^ 
a  suit  of  steel  armour,  and  is  callea 
the  Ghost.  • 

I  know  twy  Will,  and  I  tnrt  i 
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rosy  express  it  ^thont  offence,  that 
many  gentlemen  and  scholars  in 
EDgland  when  they  read  this  ¥rill 
siiy,  "Ah,  you  Germans  like  the 
Ghost  because  he  is  a  shadow  and  an 
empty  Toioe,  a  darkness  and  a  fear, 
a  nonentity  full  of  dreadful  half- 
rereahnents  of  othet  worlds,  a  moon- 
riiiner  and  a  mystery/*  I  expect  this 
humbly,  but  not  with  entire  sub** 
mission.  For,  on  the  contrary,  let 
me  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  Ghost  as  the  only  one  of  all 
the  principal  personages  in  the  whole 

&  whose  character,  state  of  mind, 
purpose,  as  well  as  private  doings, 
are  quite  clear  ;  who  takes  the  most 
direct  and  unequiyocal  means  for  the 
accompli^ment  of  his  purpose,  and 
who  perseveres  to  the  endwiUiout 
hentation,  scruple,  distraction,  self- 
prevarication,  or  delay.  A  few  words 
may  be  expected  of  me  in  support  of 
this  assertion,  and  I  respectfully  offer 
the  following. 

Of  Prince  Hamlet  it  cannot,  of 
coarse,  be  necessary  to  make  any  re- 
mark as  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
absolutely  his  true  state  of  mind,  or 
anj  conunenta  on  his  dreamy  indeci- 
oons  and  confoeed  progress.  Let  us, 
therefore,  turn  to  Rmg  Claudius. 
Certainly  his  state  of  mind,  feelings, 
md  private  doin^  are  not  at  all  clear 
to  view.  He  evidently  has  great  re- 
morse of  conscience,  and  the  kindest 
regard  and  consideration  towards 
Hamlet,  whom  he  endeavours,  though 
in  vain,  to  conciliate.  He  intends  the 
crown  of  Denmark  to  descend  to  him 
on  his  own  death,  and  distinctly  says 
so*  Yet^  when  once  he  has  deter- 
inined  on  Hamlet*s  destruction,  he 
displays  no  sort  of  conscience  or 
semple  as  to  any  villanous  means 
that  may  be  adopted.  He  speaks  of 
the  queen  as  having  great  influence 
over  him;  but  he  must  have  had 
great  in^uence  over  her  in  the  first 
instance,  and  probably  during  his 
brother's  life.  But  what  was  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  that  influence 
(and  it  could  hardly  have  been  a 
pure  one),  and  whether  he  had  any 
fUTtual  arrangement  with  her  touch- 
i^  the  crown  before  he  committed 
the  murder,  no  evidence  exists.  The 
di^ee  to  which  the  queen  had  parti- 
cipated in,  or  connived  at,  the  murder, 
is  equally  mysterious;  nor  is  her 
conduct  towards  Hamlet  very  clear, 
for  ^  ftppMtfs  at  one  time  tho- 


roughly of  his  way  of  thinking,  and 
full  of  remorse,  swearing,  also,  not  to 
divulge  what  has  pass^  in  their  in- 
terview ;  and  yet  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  Claudius  has  presently 
regained  all  his  ascendancy  over  her 
feelings.  They  apee  toother  as  to 
the  importance  of  removing  Hamlet, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
queen  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
plot  that  is  laid  against  his  life, 
rolonius  denies  having  given  any 
sort  of  countenance  to  the  addressee 
of  Hamlet  to  his  daughter,  and  says 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  her 
beinff  married  to  the  prince;  and 
yet  he  had  previously  allowed  them 
to  associate  very  much  together,  so 
that  his  sudden  order  to  his  daughter 
to  deny  her  society  to  Hamlet  looks 
rather  like  a  touch  of  policy  in  the 
old  statesman,  both  to  force  Hamlet 
to  an  open  declaration  and  proposal, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  display  him- 
self in  a  scrupulously  honest  and 
unambitious  light.  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  saying  any  of  these 
things  are  absolutely  thus;  I  only 
say  that  matters  are  not  clear  with 
regard  to  various  characters,  and 
that  these  doubts  are  suggested  to 
my  mind.  When  RosencrantK  and 
Guildenstem  accompany  Hamlet  to 
England,  it  seems  very  probable  that, 
although  they  may  not  exactly  know 
how  his  destruction  is  to  be  effected, 
yet  they  are  well  aware  they  are 
^oing  upon  a  bad  business.  This 
IS  Hamlet*s  own  private  opinion,  and 
he  had  a  pretty  keen  sight  when  he 
chose  to  look  closely  into  a  particular 
thing,  instead  of  a  generalisation,  as 
was  his  ordinary  custom.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  these  are 
not  trivial  questions ;  for  if  they  did 
not  know  of  the  plot,  then  they  were 
innocent  victims  of  Hamlet's  forged 
letter  of  commission.  Still  no  word 
is  breathed  by  any  one  to  shew  that 
they  did  know  what  was  intended ; 
and  that  they  so  easily  fell  into  the 
trap  would  rather  lead  one  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  know.  I  do  not 
well  understand  the  true  character  of 
Laertes,  who,  believing  the  king  had 
killed  his  father,  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  ungovernable  ^ry,  raised  a 
rebellion,  and  was  about  to  kill 
Claudius,  and  all  this  in  the  most 
open,  straight-forward,  valiant,  un- 
disguised manner;  and  yet,  on  the 
very  first  proposal,  conaented  to  act 
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in  a  directly  oppodte  way  against 
Hamlet,  coinciding  in  the  dark  plot, 
agreeing  to  every  base  manoeuvre 
and  secret  ^  shufflmg,**  and  proposing 
himself  the  villany  and  cowardice  of 
the  poisoned  foil.  Was  Horatio  in 
earnest  when  he  proposed  to  drink 
Uie  remainder  of  the  poison,  and  die 
for  no  reason  at  all,  except  to  accom- 
pany Hamlet  as  matter  of  sociality  ? 
it  is  scarcely  credible.  His  remark 
upon  the  occasion  is  not  that  of  a 
man  who  intends  to  do  a  thing,  but 
of  one  who  looks  at  it.  He  says 
(evidently  peeping  into  the  cup), 
"There's  yet  some  liquor  left!" 
Could  he  expect  that  any  bodv  would 
say,  "Well,  then,  driiJc  it?"  No, 
his  remark  was  rather  interrogative, 
as  though  he  would  have  said,  ^*  Shall 
I  drink  it?"  If  he  had  reaUy  in- 
tended to  do  so,  he  would  hardly 
have  made  any  remark  upon  it  be- 
forehand, as  he  must  be  sure  nobody 
could  stand  quietly  bjr  and  see  a 
fellow-creature  drink  poison !  With 
the  private  history  of  the  love  of 
Ophelia,  and  to  what  lengths  this 
nught  or  might  not  have  carried  her 
before  her  separation  from  Hamlet, 
I  do  not  venture  to  meddle;  because, 
whatever  fascinating  qualities  and 
abundant  opportunities  Prince  Ham- 
let had  poss^sed,  I  do  not  any  where 
discover  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
strong  expression  used  by  Ludwig 
Borne  with  reference  to  their  in- 
timacy. I  am  also  deterred  from 
saying  more,  because  I  have  heard 
that  the  English  readers  of  Shak- 
speare  entertain  a  considerable  ejec- 
tion for  the  memory  of  the  "fair 
Ophelia,"  which  would  cause  them  to 
resist  any  imputation  upon  her  vir- 
tue; and,  besides,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  miffht 
decline  to  insert  my  arSde,  which  I 
have  been  meditating  during  these 
last  three  years.  We  do  not  write  so 
fdai  in  Germany  as  in  some  other 
countries. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
justify  the  remark  I  ventured  to 
make  as  to  the  difficulty  that  existed 
of  thoroughly  and  clearly  knowing 
and  settling  all  these  characters,— to 
say  nothing  of  their  thoughts,  mo- 
tives, and  actions.  It  is  just  the 
same  as  in  real  life  we  so  often  ex- 
perience. I  shall  now  proceed  to 
deal  with  the  Ghost. 

As  my  dear  friend  Borne  is  the 


only  writer  who,  in  his  learned  stu- 
dies and  well-considered  admiratioD 
of  Shakspeare,  has  paid  due  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  Ghoet  in 
Handety  I  shall  proceed  to  translate 
the  remarks  on  this  topic  in  his 
GesammeUe  Schriften  (s.  172,  Zweiter 
Theil),  and  then  ofier  a  few  com- 
ments of  my  own,  because  I  truly 
cannot,  in  some  important  pdnts, 
agree  with  what  he  says  :— 

*'  Is  the  Ghost  really  so  sublime  as  he 
has  ofbo  been  represented?  He  steps 
forth  in  armour,  but,  as  it  appears  to 
me.  his  covering  only  (or  medium  through 
which  be  appears  ou  earth)  is  cased  lo 
mail,  while  bis  inner  soul  is  tender  and 
naked.  The  fiunily  likeness  between  hin 
and  his  son  Hamlet  is  not  at  all  to  be 
mistaken.  He  is  a  weak,  philosophisiii^, 
winged  spirit,  who  is  most  at  home  u 
the  air.  Hamlet's  father  is  fond  of  talk- 
ing much,  and  rhetorically.  We  coold 
believe  that  we  heard  some  admirable 
actor.  The  time  which  is  allowed  him  to 
wander  about  is  extremely  short,  sad  he 
almost  loses  it  nnembraced.  Instead  of 
beginning  with  the  weighty  matter  in 

hand ^with  his  murder,  he,  in  the  fint 

place,  narrates  of  his  hell  torments,  and 
manifests  the  utmost  desire  to  make  a 
great  poetical  description  thereof.  He 
intends  to  observe  a  regular  climax,  and 
end  with  the  terrible,  £e  fratricidal  act. 
But  this  is  here  an  error.  Thetwfuhiees 
of  a  ghost  is  that  it  appears  and  speaks ; 
what  it  does  and  says,  even  were  they 
of  the  most  horrible  nature,  is  nw™ 
childishness  after  the  former.  The  Ghost 
also  seems,  in  that  other  world,  not  to 
have  improved  hisknowledge  of  mankind, 
otherwise  he  would  have  chosen  anotbei, 
rather  than  Hamlet,  as  the  execator  of 
revenge.  Perhaps,  however,  that  was 
not  at  all  the  intention  of  his  appeariof. 
He  wandered  about,  depending  upon 
good  luck  to  find  an  avenger  for  himself; 
but,  by  bad  luck,  among  the  whole 
court,  Hamlet  was  the  only  child  elect  of 
Fortune.  The  Ghost  is  very  anxiooi  to 
moke  Horatio  and  the  other  witnesses 
swear,  in  order  that  they  should  not  ^)«* 
of  what  they  had  seen:  be  neglected, 
however,  what  was  much  more  necessary, 
—  to  command  the  silence  of  bis  aon. 
The  latter  chattered,  and  let  out  ewry 
thing,  and  thereby  frustrated  the  wish  w 
his  father  and  his  own  design.  The  king 
finally  perishes,  it  is  true ;  yet  he  is  not 
brought  to  his  account  as  the  murderer  of 
his  brother,  but  as  the  murderer  of  his 
nephew.  The  '  old  mole'  was  Uind."- 
Dvamatux^icheBlMtier,  ZweiuAbthnkng' 

Now,  first  as  to  the  soUimitJ^^^ 
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the  Ghost  It  nndoabtedly  is  not 
sobUme  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  b  used  when  we  speak  of  a  pre- 
ternattiral  siurit  presented  to  ns  by 
iEschylos ;  nor  is  It  of  the  same  kind 
of  sublimi^r  as  one  of  the  spirits  in 
Milton.  !BQt  I  submit  that  nothing 
(tf  this  sort  wonld  have  been  appro- 
priate,  because  the  time,  the  scene, 
and  the  characters,  are  not  dassical, 
bat  belonging  to  a  romantic  ace; 
beside  whicn^  uie  Ghost  has  an  earthly 
mission  to  perform,  and  has  an  earthly 
oarratiye  to  unfold.  A  loftier  tone, 
or  sDv  less  familiar  style,  would  have 
been  less  appropriate,  and  much  less 
tfTecting.  I  aomit  that  the  Ghost 
occttionally  uses  undignified  and  un- 
becoming language  in  speaking  of  his 
brother;  nevertheless,  if  we  admit 
tbe  poetical  propriety  of  the  Ghost 
SKkmg  for  revenge,  we  may  excuse 
bis  expressing  himSdf  rather  warmly 
upon  the  subject,  more  particularly 
as  Hamlet  needed  abundant  urging. 
Strong  as  were  the  Ghosfs  expres- 
90D8,  they  were,  nevertheless,  not 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Still, 
tbe  Ghost  did  Its  utmost,  and  in  the 
best  way,  and  attained  as  much  suc- 
cess as  was  possible  with  a  speculative 
and  impracticable  man,  t.  e.  It  excited 
aU  his  mental  faculties,  and  threw 
bhn  into  continual  fluctuations  of 
passion  and  projects.  With  respect 
to  the  Ghost  appearing  in  a  suit  of 
umoor,  I  do  not  wonder  that  some 
pains  should  have  been  taken  among 
the  German  admirers  of  Shakspeare 
to  discover  the  significance  of  that 
circnmstanoe.  Perhaps  we  are  rather 
too  fond  of  trying  to  find  or  invest  a 
^nificance  in  every  part  aikl  detail 
w  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  fault ;  and  that  it 
is  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  all 
poets  to  be  so  studied  than  with  an 
opposite  tendency  to  indijSerence, 
WW  reading,  denial,  and  disbelief. 
Still,  in  the  present  instance,  I  think 
the  suit  of  nudl  was  not  meant  as  an 
Mitimation  of  something  secret,  dark, 
«nd  «  k)cked  up"  from  human  eves 
([as  the  murder  was),  but  was  ratner 
M^tended  as  a  solemn  and  mcturesque 
^''^CQiento  of  the  deceased,  nis  warhke 
Jduevements,  and  the  period  in  which 
«e  lived.  How  beautifully  scenic, 
pictorial,  and  appropriate  is  the  ex- 
Presnwi  of  "  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,"  conveying  as  it  does,  in  a 
word,  the  exact  effect  produced  by 


the  moon  upon  steel  armour  moving 
slowly  along.  The  passage  has  been 
carefully  rendered  in  the  translation 
of  Shakspeare  by  Schl^  and  Tieck : 

'<  Wasbedentets, 
Das,  todter  Leiohnam,  da  in  voUero  Stahl 
Aufs  neu  des  Mondea   Dammerschein 

besQchat, 
Die  Naeht  entstellend." 

I  am  obliged,  however,  with  ffreat 
respect  and  humility,  to  doubt  if  the 
word  dammerschein  (literally,  twi- 
light-shine, or  dawn-shine)  is  the  best 
that  could  be  found.  It  is  scarcely 
so  good  as  wechselchein  TchangefUl- 
shine)  or  wechselbUck  (changeful- 
glance)  would  have  been. 

That  there  is  a  strong  *^  family 
likeness**  between  Hamlet  and  the 
Ghost  must  at  once  be  admitted, 
and  it  was  the  instinct  or  design  of 
a  great  genius  to  represent  it  so; 
but  the  term  "  weak,**  as  applied  to 
either  father  or  son,  should  only  be 
used  with  great  caution,  and  some 
undoubted  qualification.  My  busi- 
ness being  only  with  the  Ghost,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  defending  him 
from  such  a  charge.  That  he  is  fond 
of  talking  and  philosophising,  is  true 
enough;  but  ne  was  not  weak  in 
mind  or  body  while  living,  nor  weak 
in  spirit  and  purpose  in  his  ghostly 
state.  Very  much  is  said  of  his 
achievements  while  living.  Horatio 
says  of  the  Ghost : — 

"  Sach  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
When  he  the  ambitiooa  Norway  eoro- 

batted ; 
So  frowned  he  once  when  in  an  angry 

parle 
He  smote  tbe  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice." 
Act  i.  8.  1. 

And  in  the  same  scene  Horatio 
alludes  to  his  prowess  in  single  com- 
bat:— 

•'  Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  bat  now  appeared  to 

us, 
Was,  as  you  know,by  Fortinbrasof  Nor. 

way. 
Thereto  prick*d  on  by  a  moat  emulate 

pnde, 
Dared  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant 

Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world 

esteemed  him), 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras." 

In  the  first  speech  of  ClaudiuA  he 
speaks  of  the  late  king  as  ^  our  most 
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Yaliant  brother  ;*"  while  Hamlet  cotor 
pares  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
Hyperion,  to  Herooles,  to  Jove,  to 
Mm,  to  Mercury  :— 

"  A  combination  and  n  fonn,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  bis 

seal. 
To  gire  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
Act  iii.  s.  4. 

80  much  fbr  the  form,  strength, 
energy,  courage,  and  grace  ofthemur- 
dered Idng.  That  he  was  weak  in  mind 
or  character  nowhere  appears,  unless  it 
be  considered  that  the  great  affection 
he  displays  (both  as  man  and  ffhost) 
fbr  the  queen,  is  a  proof  of  weakness. 
It  is  not  so ;  for  a  ffreat  affection  is  a 
great  strength,  and  if  there  be  any 
amiable  weaknesses  necessarily  con- 
nected with  it,  such  is  the  condition 
of  human  feelings.  Our  strength  is 
often  founded  upon  our  weakness, 
and  our  weakness  often  grows  out  of 
our  strength ;  while  Groethe  goes  so 
fiir  as  to  say  that  our  virtues  are 
founded  upon  our  vices,  and  grow 
with  their  growth ;  meaning,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  consciousness  of  vice 
induces  in  a  fine  nature  the  greater 
struggle  after  virtue. 

I^however,  the  Ghost  be  weak  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  the  bad  names  he 
cafls  the  king ;  and  Hamlet  follows 
the  example,  and  carries  it  to  a  far 
more  extravagant  degree.  The  re- 
semblance between  mther  and  son 
also  holds  good  in  the  love  they  both 
display  for  philosophical  reflection; 
for  miaking  not  only  the  air  a  home 
for  speculation,  but  also  the  grave, 
and  the  abodes  of  pain  and  darkness. 
It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  say  that 
they  are  rhetorical,  and  seek  to  pro- 
duce impressive  effects,  than  to  accuse 
every  eloquent  man  of  vanity  who 
habitually  exercises  his  faculty.  All 
men  who  talk  well  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing, and  usually  talk  much  on  that 
account,  and  also  because  others  are 
fond  of  listening  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ghost  devotes  some  of  his 
precious  time  to  informing  Hamlet  of 
his  hell-torments,  a  subject  on  which 
he  felt  sensibly;  nor  do  I  see  why 
we  should  expect  him  at  once  to  "go 
to  work"  in  a  business-like  way  with 
all  the  earthly  matters  of  fact :  his 
torments  were  a  serious  thing  to  hm^ 
whatever  a  critic  might  think  of  them. 
Besides,  a  fVdl  heart  does  not  speak  in 
precise  order,  with  a  formal  state* 


ment  of  its  me,  but  is  mere  ut  to 
^*  dally  with  its  woe,*"  or  else  p^ 
with  the  end  of  its  tUxry  voi  ptexsiA 
state  of  suffering  or  emotioQ.  In  my 
humble  judgment  the  peet  bas  beiie 
done  very  righdy,  and  Borne  is  quite 
wrong.  I  shall  also  have  aaother 
reas(m  to  pfifer  for  this  allueica  to  his 
torments  before  I  conclude  the  pro- 
sent  examination. 

Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  the  Ghost  himself,  and  no 
other  part.  This  circumstance  alone 
shoula  exalt  the  character  in  the 
minds  of  all  students  and  admifen 
of  the  great  poet  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  first  led  me  to  con- 
sider the  Ghost  more  attentively. 
No  doubt  but  Shakspeare  acted  and 
delivered  the  part  in  the  finest  manna. 
Perhaps  he  took  it  upon  himself,  be- 
cause no  one  else  could  do  it  justice? 
Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of  afiectioo 
for  the  part  ?  Having  already  every 
human  einperienee  within  his  own 
breast,  perhaps  he  liked  the  novelty 
offeelmg  himself  a  ghost?  PerhajM 
he  made  the  q;>eeches  a  little  m 
longer  on  that  account  ? 

I  hardly  feel  sure,  with  the  cntie 
upon  whose  remarks  I  am  at  presoit 
commenting,  that  the  awftUness  <^a 
ghost  is  confined  to  its  appearing  and 
i^)eaking,  and  that  what  it  vm  wf 
or  do  is  mere  childishness.  Adnut 
the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  we  must 
surely  admit  the  existence  of  diier- 
ent  sorts  of  ghosts.  Toaooolpbi* 
losopher  or  critic  who  teeato  of  these 
things,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a 
preternatural  appearance  may  seem 
childishness ;  there  would,  howejer, 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  motiooB 
of  one  who  9aw  a  ghost,  if  it  pre-? 
sented  itself  with  a  pathetic  air  ^ 
melodious  speech,  or  came  stiidiiUf 
forward  with  a  voice  of  thunder  m 
a  flammg  sword.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  ta&  slightingly  about  a  g^osfc 
and  a  trying  position  to  meet  one. 

With  reject  to  the  choice  of  his 
aveiu^r,  it  seems  most  probable  th«t 
the  Ghost  was  not  penmtted  to  selecl 
any  body  except  Hamlet  Tl^ere  » 
direct  evidence  that  It  did  mt  ch^ 
to  select  one  of  the  cpurtiers.  Ho* 
ratio  offered  his  services,  and  waa  in- 
fused. He  says, — 
"  If  there  be  any  good  things  to  be  done 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to 

me, 
Spaak  to  m»,"  &cr— Acti.  se.  1« 
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Wai  Hfoatio  T^taaed  becMiie  Hftm* 
ki  odIj  ooold  be  $ooepted?  or  was 
his  mrn»  declined  on  aocounli  of  bii 
s^imUUioa  that  it  ahould  be  a  **  good 
Hung,''  and  ""  do  graee**  to  Horatio, 
when  the  purpoae  of  the  Ghost  was  to 
obtain  revenge  aod  the  death  of  the 
kmg,  which  were  evil  things  ?  I  in- 
cline to  think  that  each  of  these  rea< 
iDQs  had  weight.  The  Ghost  knew 
veiy  well  whom  It  wanted,  and  what 
It  wanted,  and  how  to  obtain  Its  want, 
if  only  Hamlet  oonld  be  made  to  act. 

X  l«iive  i»id  that  the  Ghost  was  the 
obIj  one  of  the  principal  perscmages 
ii  this  tragedy  whose  diaracter,  state 
of  mind,  purposes,  and  private  do- 
tage are  quite  elear ;  I  must,  how- 
ever, honestly  make  the  admission, 
that  this  assertion  applies  only  to  the 
Ghost  in  his  ghostly  capacity.  There 
exists  a  curious  discrepancy  between 
the  latter  and  his  character  as  a  man. 
I  mean  to  say,  that  while  every  body 
who  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  pays 
the  highest  eulogiums  to  his  valiant, 
noble,  and  affectionate  character; 
and  while  it  appears  that  his  me- 
moiy  is  highly  venerated  and  be-^ 
loved,  he  hunsel^  as  the  Ghost,  ^- 
Indes  to  his  former  existence  as  haT- 
ing  been  full  of  vices  and  crimes. 
To  aay  that  he  had  many  ^^  imper- 
iections  on  his  head**  was  no  more 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  de- 
parted spirit  who  made  a  etHument 
opon  its  earthly  sojourn ;  but  he  al- 
rodes  to  "  foul  crimes."  He  is  con- 
fined during  the  day, — 

"  To  fast  in  fires, 
TOl  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of 

nature 
An  bunt  and  purged  away."— Act  i«  s.  4. 

He  adds,  that  he  was  *'  cut  off  in 
the  blossom  of  his  sins,**  and  inti- 
mates that  the  magnitude  of  these 
renders  the  suddenness  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  want  of  all  due  prepara- 
tion, a  ^  most  horrible**  circumstance. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the 
eniop;iums  of  the  rest,  Hamlet  says 
of  him,^ 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

These  two  portraitures  of  the  same 
man  are  as  unlike  as  the  two  por- 
traits which  Handet  paints  of  the  late 
xing  and  the  present  one.  The 
Ghost  intimates  as  many  bad  thin^ 
of  himself  when  he  was  alive  as  hii 


Bern  aTors  ixHmendiig  Claudius.  I 
know  of  BO  ymy  to  reoondle  these 
discordant  accounts,  except  to  say, 
that  what  men  may  regiid  as  up- 
right and  virtuous  is  yet  very  erring 
and  cruel  in  the  Courts  of  Futurity ; 
and  that  Purgatory  was  considered 
necessary  at  that  time  in  Denmark. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  cha- 
racter, purposes,  and  actions  of  the 
Ghost,  tn  his  spiritual  and  dramatic 
capacity,  are  quite  elear  to  the  un- 
derstanding. He  tells  his  story, 
states  his  purpose,  conunands  obe- 
dience, swears  the  witnesses  to  si- 
lence in  a  persevering  manner,  pro- 
tects the  queen  from  Handet*s  in- 
creasing violence  in  pursuance  of  his 
injunctions  that  she  should  be  spared, 
and  impressively  exhorts  his  son  to 
follow  up  his  "  almost  blunted  pur- 
pose.** As  the  mission  of  the  Gnost 
IS  not  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  kind, 
but  to  gratify  the  evil  passion  of  re- 
venge and  cause  muider,  he  can 
only  be  regarded  so  far  (and  how- 
ever amiable  he  may  appear  in  other 
respects)  as  an  evil  spirit.  This 
shews  that  Purgatory  is  the  right 
thing  for  him,  and  that  he  ncids 
more  of  it.  And  this,  also,  is  the 
further  dramatic  justification  of  his 
description  of  his  nery  torments. 

I  am  informed  that,  upon  the 
English  stage,  the  Ghost  always  ap- 
pears in  a  suit  of  mail — in  ftct,  armed 
eap'd'tnS — in  every  scene  the  same 
as  in  tne  first.  This  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. The  text  is  against  it.  When 
the  Ghost  I4)pears  to  Hamlet  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  the  apartment  of 
his  late  wife  and  queen,  now  the  wife 
and  queen  of  his  brother,  there  is  a 
fine  propriety  in  the  poet's  giving 
him  the  habit  he  wore  when  living. 
It  offsrs  a  striking  and  pathetic  con- 
trast to  the  mind  and  feelings.  Ham- 
let exclaims, — 

**  My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived ! 
Look  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at 
the  portal  '."—Act  iii.  so.  4. 

Now,  as  his  fether  did  not  always 
live  in  a  suit  of  armour,  but  wore  a 
habit  of  the  eostume  of  his  time,  it  is 
evident  that  he  ought  in  this  scene  to 
be  dressed  as  he  used  to  appear  in 
his  ordinary  domestic  life.  I  can  see 
no  means  by  which  the  actors  can  at- 
tempt to  evade  this  conclusion,  ex- 
cept by  sa3ang,  that  the  word  ^*  ha- 
Int*^  does  not  allude  to  his  atUre,  but 
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to  his  mode  or  habit  of  life,  in  stand-  his  armonr,  when  he  doubts  whether 

ing  or  walking;  and,  in  particular,  the  ^  ftrare**  may  not  be  a  "  goblin 

while  walking   out  of  the   portal,  damned  r    I  have  been  informed  by 

Yet  this  can  scarcely  be  added  as  a  an  antiquarian  friend,  that  the  early 

habit  of  life,  and  one  of  marked  pe-  editions  of  Shakspeare  justify  tlie 

culiarity,  unless  it  was  the  habit  of  (pinion  I  have  hazarded,  by  some 

other  people  to  walkout  of  the  win-  actual    stage-direction.     I   do  not 

dow.    Hiunlet's  exclamation,  also,  on  myself  know  how  far  this  may  be  the 

seeing  the  Ghost  upon  this  occasion,  case ;  the  text  alone  is  to  me  sufficient 

is  an  additional  circumstance  in  fa-  evidence.    This  change  of  dress  has 

your  of  his  less  alarming  and  more  been  adopted  on  the  German  stage ; 

touching  appearance,  reminding  his  at  least,  it  was  so  some  time  since, 

son  of  their  domestic  relations.  when  Ileck  had  the  direction  of  the 

Dresden   theatre.     Several    of  the 

"  What  would  yoor  grtcioua  figure  V*  scoffers  asked  him  "  if  the  Ghost  had 

a   wardrobe?"      To    which    Heck 

This  is  certainly  a  very  different  boldly,  and  very  properiy,  answered, 

impression  from  that  conveyed   to  *'  Yes ;  a  ghost  has  as  many  duuiges 

Hiunlet  on  first  seeing  the  Ghost  in  of  habit  as  his  errand  needs.** 


A  FOREST-HOME  IN  SUMMEE. 

Would  I  might  breathe  the  spirit  of  this  hour 

Into  a  sweet,  glad  song !    Would  that  my  voice 
Were  gifted  for  awhile  with  blessed  power 

To  move  all  them  that  heard  it  to  rejoice  t 
Oh  I  if  cold  words  were  not,  alas !  all  vain 

To  picture  forth  a  scene  so  miy,  so  fair, 
How  many  a  loving  lip  should  bless  my  strain. 

How  many  a  kindling  heart  my  rapture  shsae ! 

Around  me  is  a  bower  of  light-green  leaves, 

And  almond-scented  blossoms,  white  as  snow ; 
What  wondrous  fragrance  the  warm  air  receives 

From  those  light  branches,  waving  to  and  fro ! 
How,  hour  by  hour,  the  soft  round  buds  unclose 

And  shine  in  star-like  beauty !  how  the  bee, 
Embowered  in  these  sweets,  forsakes  the  rose, 

And  here,  the  live-long  day,  hums  merrily ! 

And  those  fair  roses  with  their  clustered  bloom, — 

The  opening  buds  wearing  their  ruddy  light 
Ofyouth,  that  fadeth  as  they  near  their  doom, 

Till  e'en  the  inmost  leaf  is  marble-white; 
The  jessamine,  sweet  parasite !  is  near ; 

The  lavender  breathes  out  its  spicy  scent ; 
Sweetly  the  varied  odours  mingle  here, 

Like  many  sounds  in  richest  concord  blent. 

Yonder  the  lime-tree,  like  a  temple  green, 

Stands  in  its  summer  verdure ;  who  could  say 
With  what  a  glorious  light  the  sun,  at  e*en. 


Enwraps  that  tree,  when  every  yellow  ray 

as  left  m  gloom  the  neighb'ring  oaks  ? — who  tell 

ed  swell, 
leeping  there? 
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How  graceftilly  its  branches  wave,  whene'er 
The  all-awakening  wind,  with  deepened  swell. 
Calls  forth  the  marvellous  beauty  sleeping  there  f 
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Far,  &r  away,  how  calm  and  beantiM 

llie  sunny  distance  seems ! — a  land  of  hope, 
And  promise,  and  delight,  wherein  to  cnll 

All  lovely  flow'rs  of  thought,  and  give  f^e  scope 
To  the  soul  s  wandering  fancies ;  for  it  lies 

Half-hidden,  half-revealed,  and  I  can  gaze 
Upon  its  purple  tints  with  gladdened  eves. 

Catching  soft  glimpses  tlm>ugh  the  floating  haze. 

Those  nearer  heechen  woods,  the  sunshine  loves 

To  vary  their  glad  heauty,  lingering 
At  eventide  to  flood  the  highest  groves 

With  ruddy  splendour.    Muiy  a  busy  wing 
Throws  a  lignt  passing  shadow,  many  a  sound 

Of  joyful  music  bursts  upon  the  breeze, 
The  wmle  those  deer  to  yonder  heathy  mound 

Glide  softly  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

Near  me  the  dial,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 

Twining  about  its  foot,  all  silently 
Marketh  the  passage  of  the  silent  hours : 

Calm  monitor,  that  'neath  this  summer  sky, 
Amid  this  woodland  gladness,  witness  bears 

Of  things  that  here  we  else  might  oft  forget,— 
Of  time,  and  change,  and  all  the  numan  cares 

That,  even  here,  have  pow'r  to  reach  us  yet ! 

I  had  not  meant  to  breathe  of  aught  but  joy 

In  this  my  summer  song ;  but  now  a  thought 
Of  care  has  come  to  dim,  yet  not  destroy. 

The  bliss  my  soul  from  Grod's  own  works  had  caught. 
To  them  I  turn  again,  and  o*er  my  mind 

Their  influence  steals :  all  shades  of  sadness  flee, 
All  earthly  cares  their  galling  chains  unbind, 

And  my  ghid  spirit  as  a  child's  is  free ! 
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OF  VICTOR  Hugo's  lyrics. 


Thb  author  oi  Notre  Dame  de  Pari*, 
if  we  except  the  celebrity  which  that 
masterpiece  of  the  romantic-grotesque 
obtained  for  him  here  as  well  as  in 
his  own  country,  is  not  otherwise  fa- 
miliarly known  to  the  English  pub- 
lic. True,  his  recent  appearance  as 
a  picturesque,  political,  and  some- 
what crotchety  tourist,  upon  around 
travelled  over  by  every  traveler  of 
this  travelling  nation,  may  have  ex- 
tended his  name  in  ^  perfidious  Al- 
bion," though  we  question  whether 
Le  Rhin  ever  excited  sufficient  in- 
terest to  induce  the  amateur  of  light 
literature  to  any  further  acquaintance 
with  it  than  such  as  was  furnished 
by  contemporary  criticism.  Light 
literature,  indeed !  alas,  for  the  lover 
of  it,  who,  arranging  himself  in  his 
fauteuil,  playfully  £urished  his  pa- 
per-cutter, and  gave  himself  grace- 
fully to  a  few  hours'  light  reading 
of  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo's  saunter 
along  the  Rhine!  Only  think, 
reader  (if  you  ever  dkl  read  the 
book),  of  its  piles  of  architectural 
disquisition;  recollect  the  power^l 
measures  of  technical  phraseology 
emptied  upon  your  head;  the  ar- 
chaeological mystifications  and  sym- 
bolical chiffres  every  now  and  then 
bewildering  you ;  the  whole  shelves 
and  chests -^U  of  historical  lore 
hurled  down  before  and  around  you, 
and  which,  cut,  clipped,  cracked, 
broken,  splintered,  made  your  path 
on  the  banks  of  the  exulting  and 
abounding  river  rough  as  a  road 
of  Macadam  under  repair,  strewed, 
moreover  with  the  baggage  and 
heavy  movables  of  politics ;  and  then 
imagine  the  treat  which  the  Lettres 
d,  un  Ami  must  have  afforded  to  that 
notinconsiderable  class — ^the  loungers 
in  literature.  Keg  in  a,  ever  benig- 
nant and  considerate,  relieved  that 
luxurious  tribe  from  the  necessity  of 
victimising  themselves  by  acquaint- 
ing the  public  with  —  perhaps  as 
much  of  the  book  as  the  public 
would  have  cared  to  know.  We  are, 
however,  far  from  denying  the  pos- 
session of  interest  to  T%e  Rhine, 
It  contains  some  charming  descrip- 
tions, brilliant  bursts  of  eloquence, 
and  the  political  brochure  (for  such  it 
is)  with  which  it  winds  up  shews  ' 


(much  as  we  dispute  its  fsndM 
analogies  and  dissent  from  its  oondn- 
sions)  considerable  dexterity  of  ar- 
rangement and  devemess  in  getting 
up  a  case ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we 
must  believe  that  it  was  not  ailc«- 
lated  for  popular  perusal  among  our 
countrymen,  and  consequently,  as  far 
the  Pritish  public  is  coiicemed,  has 
added  little  to  the  fapie  of  the  gifted 
creator  of  Quasimodo  and  La  Esme- 
ralda. 

Neither  did  the  success  which  at- 
tended several  of  his  plays,  and  the 
horrible  thunder  with  wmch  be  and 
Pumas  shook  the  Parisian  sU^, 
procure  any  great  degree  of  attention 
to  him  here.  And,  powered  as  is 
his  imagination,  striking  as  are  the 
situations,  and  fearfhlly  jMcturesque 
the  passions  of  his  Theatre,  there  is 
a  reckless  display  of  licentiousness 
and  atrocity,  a  too  mani&st  revelliiu^ 
amid  distorted  human  nature,  sn^ 
as  cannot,  to  our  taste,  be  compen- 
sated by — ^what  must  be  conceded  to 
the  author — fertility  of  invention, 
adroit  management  of  plot,  imj^as- 
sioned  vehemence,  and  rapid  action. 
That  the  subjects  of  his  curamas  are 
not  treated  with  skill  and  effect  is 
not,  we  repeat,  our  opinion ;  but 
that  such  powers  as  his  might  be 
more  benencially  employed  upon 
subjects  of  a  different  caste,  few,  we 
think,  would  be  disposed  to  questkm. 
We  are  here  speaking  of  Hugo's 
more  successful  stage  productions, 
though  even  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  dramatic 
soil  of  France,  and  the  chief  of  the 
romantic  school  may  live  to  see  its 
extinction  upon  the  spot  where  it 
usurped  for  a  while  the  haunts  of 
Comeille  and  Racine.  Of  his  TVt- 
logie  we  will  merely  say,  that  with 
the  judgment  passed  upon  it  by 
Young  raris  we  think  Old  London 
would  not  be  veir  likely  to  quarrel. 
In  an  edition  of  the  Burgrave*  lately 
in  our  hands,  directions  are  adroitly 
introduced  (in  a  note)  to  such  mana- 
gers of  provincial  theatres  as  shall 
choose  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage. 
We  are  not,  however,  aware  that 
any  pronunciamenios  were  made 
aj^ainst  the  centre  of  authority,  or 
that  the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Lyoofl^ 
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Strasburg,  or  Kantes,  reversed  the 
dednon  of  the  eapital.  If  we  might 
be  so  bold,  we  would  addreas  to  the 
author  of  the  Triit^  the  advioe 
which  Yoltaire,  in  bia  Temple  du 
ChiU  C^andxig  at  poor  J.  B.  Boua- 
seau),  gives  to  the  poets : — 

"  Faitas  tons  tos  v«rta  Parig, 
£t  B*alles  point  en  AUemag^e." 

But  if  neither  dramatist  nor 
tourist  has  increased  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  successful  novelist 
on  this  side  the  Channel,  still  less,  we 
believe,  does  the  character  of  lyric 
poet  enter  into  English  notions  of 
Victor  Hugo's  title  to  fame,  "  Who 
are  fhs  great  poets  of  France,  pray, 
in  these  days  ?  Why,  Beranger  and 
De  Lamartine,  you  will  be  told. 
And  Heaven  and  reason,  and  taste 
and  truth,  forbid  that  we  should  de- 
mur to  aqght  save  the  completeneu 
of  the  response!  We  miss  in  it  a 
name  whicn  we  deem  not  inferior  to 
either  of  those  eminent  men.  With 
unquestionable  originality  of  concep- 
tion Victor  Hugo  unites  a  fervid  die* 
tion,  an  immense  richness  and  variety 
of  verse,  while  under  his  masterly 
management,  in  his  at  once  powerful 
and  delicate  handling,  the  language 
of  French  poetrv  receives  an  expan- 
sion and  a  fireeoom  to  which,  in  the 
higher  lyrical  strains,  it  was  a 
stranger.  Nor  is  this  additional  li- 
berty attained  at  such  sacrifices  of 
el^ance  and  grace  as  the  devotees 
of  the  starch  and  formal  school  of 
French  verse  are  apt  to  charge  upon 
the  bold  genius  of  the  innovator. 
Kay*  the  more  daringly  he  seizes, 
the  more  liberally  he  launches  forth 
his  novel  lyrical  combinations;  the 
more  exquisitely  happy  seems  he  in 
hia  purpose,  the  greater  the  charm 
that  accompanies  his  movements. 
With  the  ease  of  versification  and 
eonacious  eonunand  of  numbers  of 
a  Scott  or  a  Byron,  you  shall  find 
conjoined  the  polish  and  delicate 
memdy  of  a  (^npbell.  Add  to 
these  first-rate  qualifications  the 
possession  of  extensive  stores  of 
reading,  the  vivid  impressions  from 
early  sojourn  in  sweet  Italy  and 
swarthy  Spain,  and  a  wonderful 
power  of  illustration  and  description, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  here 
are  the  constituents  of— surelv,  intel- 
ligent reader,  what  you  would  be  dis- 
posed to  €all  a  poet  of  a  high  order. 


We  ho^  to  confirm  that  favourable 
disnosition  ere  we  part. 

As  to  the  objection  that  Victor 
Hugo  has  conspicuously  departed 
from  the  finished  style  of  the  great 
classical  school  of  France,  that  he  has 
recklessly  innovated  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  composition  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  literature  of  his  country, 
we  are  not  here  concerned  to  argue 
the  dispute  between  the  scholastic 
and  romantic  schools ;  but  this  we  aver, 
and  will  maintain  against  all  comers 
— that  if  ever  any  department  of  the 
poetical  literature  of  a  nation  needed 
the  transfusion  of  new  blood,  the  in- 
breathmg  of  a  fresh  life,  it  was  the 
lyrical  poetry  of  France — the  high 
lyrical  poetry,  we  mean — take  it  at 
its  best,  in  the  stately  diction  and 
majestic  harmony  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Bousseau.  How  monotonous  the 
movement!  how  circumscribed  the 
range  of  metaphor  and  illustration  I 
how  artificial  the  enthusiasm  I  Who 
has  not  grown  weary  of  its  everlast- 
ing draughts  upon  heathen  fable,  its 
pedantic  familiarity  with  antiquity, 
Its  substitution  of  learned  allusion 
for  intensity  of  feeling,  its  stale,  in- 
flated comparisons?  who  has  not 
longed  for  something  more  nationai 
as  well  as  more  natural  in  those 
classic  odes  ?  For,  much  as  it  may 
shock  the  sensitive  patriotism  of  our 
neighbours,  it  is  undeniable  that 
those  whom  they  long  rej^arded  as 
the  princes  of  their  lync  poetry 
have,  when  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  kings  and  heroes  or  France,  gone 
out  of  France  in  search  of  their  im- 
plements of  workmanship.  Strange 
manners  and  strange  gods  were 
brought  to  the  task  of  recording 
Gallic  glories ;  Pagan  mythologjr  was 
ransacked  to  illustrate  the  adiieve- 
ments  of  the  most  Christian  kings; 
allefi;ories  of  the  antique  furnished, 
it  should  seem,  the  fittest  represent- 
ation of  the  habits  of  contemporary 
cavaliers.  To  record  in  such  strains 
and  after  such  fashion  the  transac- 
tions of  our  time  would  have  been  a 
most  unprofitable  expenditure  of  la- 
borious verse.  Napoleon  and  his 
marshals  might  have  been  paralleled 
with  all  the  warrior-models  of  anti- 
quity, both  gods  and  heroes,  without 
tne  listening  generation  being  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  resem- 
blance, or,  in  that  possible  occur'* 
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renee,  -without  receiving  a  very 
forcible  impression  of  the  military 
empire,  or  forming  a  very  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  individuality  of 
the  Man  of  Destiny.  In  short,  dis- 
missing the  vexed  question  of  the 
classic  and  romantic,  and  passing 
over  intermediate  stages  and  states 
of  transition,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  the  events  of  the  last  half 
century  must,  of  necessity,  have  sug- 
gested other  trains  of  thought  and 
demanded  other  language  than  such 
as  suffic>ed  for  a  period  when  society 
was  innocent  of  the  marvellous  mu- 
tations it  has  since  passed  through. 
And  as  the  mind  made  for  itself  a 
language,  which,  freed  from  the  con- 
ventional pedantiy  that  character- 
ises what  at  the  best  are,  perhaps, 
but  excellent  imitations  of  the  an- 
cients, burst  into  the  wide  and  almost 
unoccupied  domain  of  nature;  the 
language  at  the  same  time  would, 
with  perfect  propriety,  flow  into 
fresh  channels,  assume  forms  of 
verse  expressive,  not  of  licentious- 
ness, but  of  its  consciousness  of  liberty 
and  reinvigorated  existence. 

Few  great  poets  live  unimpressed 
by  the  events  of  their  time,  least 
of  all  is  such  insensibility  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  French  poet  of  this 
f^  of  French  history,  with  the  daz- 
zling consulate  and  empire,  the  pro- 
mising restoration,  the  mournful 
fate  of  that  doomed  race  before  his 
eyes.  Contemplating  the  long  ro- 
mantic drama  of  conquest  enacted  on 
the  plains  of  continental  Europe,  the 
reverse  of  the  imperial  fortunes; 
then  the  re-enthronement  of  the  an- 
cient line  and  the  second  eruption  of 
the  revolutionary  volcano ;  and, 
finally,  the  (let  us  hope)  not  transi- 
tory triumph  of  tranqudlityand  order 
after  such  and  so  many  external 
shocks  and  internal  convulsions;  it 
were  scarcely  possible  for  a  poet  pos- 
sessing the  ni^her  attributes  of  '*  his 
order  to  exist  in  such  a  country 
during  such  a  time,  and  not  to  have 
his  life,  we  will  not  merely  say 
touched,  but  coloured,  by  its  history, 
and  his  verse,  which  reflects  that 
inner  life,  vivid  with  its  flush. 

*'  The  mind  is  coloar*d  with  thine 
everj  hue." 

To  the  eventful  and  extraordinary 
times  in  which  he  was  bom,  grew  up, 
tmd  lives,  the  cast  of  Victor  Hugos 


genius  has  owed  mxuk ;  but  the  ob- 
ligation is  reciproeal,  though  not 
quite  equal.  For  its  praises  wor- 
tnily  sung,  its  sorrows  piously  coq- 
soled,  its  errors  de^ored,  and  its 
spirit  interpreted,  the  contemporuy 
history  of  his  country  is  bdidden  to 
him ;  but  to  that  history  his  debt  is 
greater  still.  Without  it  he  had 
not  been  as  now  he  appears.  A 
poet,  and  a  goodly  and  a  sweet  poet, 
had  he  be^  no  doubt,  in  any  age; 
but  not  the  very  Victor  that  he  is, 
not  the  stately  mourner,  not  the 
lofty  monitor,  not  the  generous  sym- 
pathiser, not  the  meluichcdy,  digni- 
ned  mondiser  over  the  ruins  of  em- 
pire and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties. 
Never  could  other  times  than  his  and 
ours  have  produced  that  attractive 
union  in  one  master-miiustrel  which 
we  behold  in  him — the  action  and 
the  pause ;  the  exultation  at  the  dadi 
of  arms,  the  longings  and  cravings 
for  repose;  all  the  glories,  all  the 
woes,  the  expectaticms,  the  disap- 
pointments, the  hopes,  uid  the  fean^ 
of  those  and  these  years  of  w<Hider— 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  poems  of  our  author  bafe 
been  given  to  the  world  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  and  we  believe  the 
names  of  some  of  the  volumes  will 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  First 
came  the  Odes,  in  1822,  which  some 
four  3rears  afterwards  formed,  with 
additional  pieces,  a  volume  bearing 
the  titie  Odet  et  BaUades.  These 
outbursts  of  the  youthful  poet  are 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Kojalist 
spirit  —  the  spirit  of  his  Yend^ 
mother,  brigande  of  the  Boefve- 
They  were  followed,  in  1829,  by 
Les  Orieniales,  when  the  East  was 
the  engrossing  subject  of  politidaDS, 
and  the  quarter  on  which  the  public 
eye  was  intent;  and  tiie  East,  not 
solely  and  literally,  but  wiUi  all  its 
outbranching  associations,  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  book,  in  which,  moreover, 
the  influence  of  Byron's  poetry  is 
manifest — ^the  shadow  of  hu  senilis 
plays  upon  the  pa^.  Les  PewBes 
d'Automne  is  the  title  <^  the  thixd 
volume — leaves  cast  upon  the  wa- 
ters that  were  yet  heaving  from  the 
recent  shock,  while  the  lava  of  revo- 
lution was  yet  warm  around  the 
fiery  mountain.  And  genUe  and 
pensive-looking  leaves  they  are,  cu- 
riously but  benutifully  ooi^rastiBg 
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with  the  wild  world  into  the  midst 
d  which  they  are  thrown.  Four 
years  sobseqnently  appeared  Les 
Chants  du  CrSpusculSy  at  a  period  of 
expectation  and  transition,  when,  at 
le^  the  time  wore  that  aspect  to 
the  author,—* 

"  Twixt  light  and  shade  the  transitory 
strife;" 

and  when,  in  truth — we  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  orecisely  within  the 
limits  of  the  calendar  year — the  ge- 
neral character  of  political  move- 
ments was  introductory,  subminister- 
ing ;  the  general  character  of  systems 
aim  themes,  provisional,  experi- 
mental^reparatory.  Five  years  had 
not  sumced  to  dissipate  the  dreams 
of  rerolutionists,  nor  yet  had  the  be- 
neficial efiects  of  a  peaceful  rule  mo- 
derated the  ardour  of  enthusiastic 
optiiiusts.  It  was  ^ret  uncertain  whe- 
tber  i^ood  or  evil  influences  were  to 
mievail ;  whether  the  tendency  should 
be  to  the  advancement  or  retardation 
of  die  moral  culture  of  man.  There 
was  hapGy  but  there  was  fear  also ; 
glimxMes  of  day  there  were,  but  at 
the  same  time  were  lowering  shades 
of  gloom.  Of  the  contrarieties  of  the 
epoch  the  volume  professes  to  be  the 
reflection.  Les  Voix  Inthieures  suc- 
ceeded Xe«  Chants  du  Cripuscule  at 
an  interval  of  less  than  two  years ; 
the  poet  designing  by  the  title  to  ex- 
press that  his  book  is  the  echo  of  the 
mward  voice  of  the  heart,  of  the 
voice  of  external  nature,  and  of  the 
voice  of  eventful  life :  or,  to  speak 
more  clearly,  that  not  the  personal 
sentiments  and  aflections  alone  of  the 
author  are  the  subject  of  his  song, 
but  that  besides  these,  and  besides 
nature  too,  the  poet's  favourite 
source,  he  deals  with  the  actions  and 
passions  of  his  time  as  with  things 
upon  which  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
judgment,  which  he  is  qualified  to 
appreciate  at  their  respective  im- 
portance, and  whose  spirit,  whose  fit- 
ness for  praise  or  blame,  he  is  capable 
to  decide  and  entitled  to  display  ac- 
cordingly. He  evokes  the  true  ani- 
mating voice  from  events,  he  is  not 
stunned  by  the  dash  and  din  of  their 
concussion,  he  hears  their  real  music 
and  tudges  of  its  excellence  according 
to  the  responsive  resonance  in  his 
own  lof tj  breast.  Such  we  take  to 
be  the  mterpretation  of  Les  Voix 
IntMeures,     The   last   volume   of 


Hugo*s  lyrics  is  Les  Rayons  et  les 
Onires  (in  1840),  under  which  more 
than  adumbration  he  assures  us  tiiat 
persons  and  things  are  viewed  in 
pretty  much  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  three  volumes  immediately  pre- 
ceding. It  is  a  continuation,  he 
says,  of  those  "  qui  appartiennent  k 
la  seconde  periode  de  la  pensee  de 
Tauteur."  Only,  he  adds,  "  dans  Les 
Rayons  et  les  Ombres  peutetre  Thori- 
son  est  il  plus  elargi,  le  ciel  plus  bleu, 
le  calme  plus  profond."  As  it  was, 
in  efiect,  beginning  to  be  after  tea 
years  of  a  reign  which  the  attempts 
of  fanatic  desperadoes  had  failed  to 
abridge,  and  the  termination  of 
which  only  a  few  short  months  after 
the  penning  of  those  very  words  by 
Victor  Ilugo  would  have  left  France, 
and  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the 
hop^  of  every  friend  of  order  and 
civilisation,  at  the  mercy  of  that  host 
of  wild  passions  aroused  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  famous  treaty  of  July. 
Ponder  this,  pacific  reader,  and  be 
thankful. 

From  the  abandonment  in  his  sub- 
sequent works  of  that  extreme  Roval- 
ism,  or  rather  Bourbonism,  of  wnich 
his  earliest  efiusion  bears  such  de- 
cided marks,  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  impute  inconsistency  to  our 
author,  and  to  season  commendations 
of  his  poetical  excellence  with  such 
terms  as  renegade,  tergiversator, 
apostate,  time-server,  or  other  similar 
flatteries,  derived  from  the  happy 
idiom  of  party  warfare.  Indeed, 
from  the  expression  just  quoted,  ^^  la 
seconde  penode,'*  &c.,  in  connexion 
with  sundry  other  passages,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  world 
in  displayiujg  him  as  a  man  of  vacil- 
lating opinions — hy  turns  a  Bour- 
bonist,  a  Buonapartist,  an  Orl^anist, 
an  an^thingarian.  But,  allowing 
something  for  maternal  influence  and 
for  the  universal  tendency  of  imagi- 
native youth  to  invest  the  first  pro- 
tigSs  of  its  muse  with  exa^eratcd 
attractions,  with  these  deductions, 
and  receiving  his  own  noble  (and 
scarcely  necessary)  apologies,  if  such 
they  must  be  consiaered,  for  what 
we  would  rather  call  the  enlarge- 
ment than  the  change  of  his  views, — 
knowing  also  the  personal  distin- 
terestedness  attending  that  alteration, 
and  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  at- 
tachment of  his  sympathy  to  new 
brought  with  it  no  forgetmlness  of. 
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no  bitterness  towards  old  fovourites ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  generosity,* 
charity,  gratitude,  accompany  him  at 
every  step— aware  as  we  are  of  all 
this,  the  estimate  at  which  we  arrive 
of  our  author's  value  as  a  poet,  illus- 
trating, commenting,  appreciating  the 
history  of  the  age,  is  one  unalloyed 
with  any  derogatory  suspicion  to  de- 
tract from  our  general  satisfaction, 
and  the  cordial  applause  which  we 
bestow.  And  we  cannot  —  be  it  at 
once  outspoken — we  cannot  consent 
to  take  that  contracted  and  illiberal 
view  of  the  sphere  over  which  the 
poet's  sympathies  have  a  right  to 
range.  To  the  wide-extending  and 
wide-welcoming  affections,  to  tne  di- 
lating and  adapting  imagination,  to 
the  capacious,  universal  heart,  the 
comprenensive  soul  of  the  lofty  poet, 
is  not  to  be  applied  the  cold,  dry, 
summary  test  of  the  mere  politician ; 
nor  may  we  fiiirly  refer  to  his  re- 
corded sentiments,  as  to  a  Parnassian 
Hansard,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
and  pounding  him  with  proofs  of  in- 
consistency more  Peeh'o.  Indeed,  in 
a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
poet  should  have  no  opinions.  Some 
sympathies  stronger  than  others,  fa- 
vourite inclinations,  preferences,  in- 
deed, he  may,  he  must,  and  undoubt- 
edly wiU  have ;  but  opinions  in  any 
such  shape  as  shall  preclude  him 
from  extending  to  the  great  qualities, 
the  dazzling  actions,  the  heroic  suffer- 
ings, the  piteous  calamities  of  those 
from  whose  political  faith  he  dissents, 
not  a  mere  formal  approval  or  the 
measure  of  conventional  charity,  but 
the  largesse  of  his  warm  and  glowing 
eulogy,  his  generous  grief,  and  noble 
compassion,  all  the  vivifying  waters 
of  his  liberal  and  overflowing  heart 
— opinions,  we  say,  that  would  inter- 
cept this  more  than  royal  bounty, 
ah!  if  he  love  true  glory,  let  him 
shun.  We  are  perfectly  aware  how 
numerous  are  the  cases  which  mili- 
tate against  this  dictum  of  ours. 
We  n^  not  to  be  remitided  how 
many  are  the  poets  of  high  distinc- 
tion who  have  been  decided  and  bit- 
ter partisans.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  expect  to  be  told  that  it  was  by 
virtue  of  their  political  rancour  that 
they  attained  a  place  and  a  lustre  in 
the  Muses'  temple.    Had  they  given 


nothing  up  to  party  mankind  would 
have  been  the  richer,  and  their  own 
feme,  assuredly,  none  the  leas.  Does 
any  one  of  all  truth-sifting  and  truth- 
discerning  men  imagine  that  a  display 
of  political  virulence  in  the  Bain  of 
Harold  added  one  single  wreath  to 
that  lofty  brow  ?  We  admit  that 
there  are  cases  of  ^reat  exception 
where  a  poet  may  shine  most  in  the 
region  oTpolitics,  not  by  waving 

*^  lu  the  eye  of  heav'n  his  many-colour'd 
wings," 

but  by  displaying  on  his  plumage  one 
only  deep,  unassmiilating  dye,  where, 
pending  great  duestions  of  goyem- 
ment,  the  exclusiye  adoption  of  a  side 
may  justly  be  deemed  by  him  impe- 
rative i  where,  vital  principles  bemg 
at  isstle,  vital  interests  at  stake,  an 
unmitigated  pressing  of  the  adver- 
sary — a  guerra  at  cuchSlo — ^may  be 
consider^  a  duty  he  o^eB  to  his 
country,  to  humanity.  So,  in  out 
own  day,  Wordsworth,  in  that  noble 
poem  the  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Li* 
berty^  for  we  regard  them  as  form- 
ing one  by  unity  of  purpose,  enter- 
ing the  lists  as  champion  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  suffering  Europe  against 
the  great  antagonist  and  oppressor — 
it  is  the  picture  of  the  struggle  of  the 
age.  Two  tremendous  powers  are  at 
war  fbr  mastery,  and  bete  is  the  re- 
presentative of  one  of  them.  The 
enslavement  of  the  world  and  its 
emancipation  are  the  principles  in 
clash  and  conflict,  and  herein  is 
voiced  the  latter ;  yea,  and  that  a 
mighty  voice !  So,  B6 ranger  raises 
the  banner,  blows  the  trumpet  in  the 
contest  between  people  «id  kii^, 
advancing  light  and  returning  ob- 
scurity, toleration,  and  bigotry ;  be- 
tween young  France  and  old  Court 
tricolour  glories  and  cockade  mum- 
meries^ imperial  achievements  and 
Bourbon  imitations,  Marengo  afid 
the  Trooadero,  St.  Helena  and  St. 
Cloud.  An  ill-judged  perseeutioti 
tended,  in  the  ease  of  B^ranger,  t6 
superadd  a  personal  churaeter  to  th^ 
stnfe,  and  to  sanction,  by  what  then 
assumed  the  appearance  of  the  Hght 
of  the  iiyured^  that  hostility  towante 
political  opposites  which  covered 
with  nnsparing  and  nndkcriminatififf 
ridicule  the  white  uockade  flnd  ail 


u\^*^®®P^^*"^'  ^^^  preface  to  bis  drama  of  Marwn  ds  Lmrms  to  1851,— the  phj 
whieh  had  been  forbiddeu  under  Cbarlee  X. 
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Aat  bdiered  therein.  Ko,  not  All ! 
CoDcetitntion  and  organ  as  he  is  of 
ereiy  anti-Bourbon  ^notion,  fh)m 
tbe  Pas  do  Calais  to  tho  Gulf  of 
L70D8,  he  yet  mourns  the  ezpatriat> 
tioD  of  ime  adherent  of  that  uimappy 
neef  paying  his  tribute  to  genius 
and  nobility  of  soul  even  whOe  re- 
proring  tbe  devotion  of  one  of  the 
most  &ith^l  friends — the  stanch 
supporter,  but  the  ftarless  eounsellor 
ef  legitimaGy.  Turn  to  the  beauti- 
ihllhcs,— 

"Chftteaubriatid,  pourqnoi  Tuir  ta 
patrie  V* 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Victor, 
himself  the  occasion  of  the  digression. 
Fdr  he^  emphatically,  is  the  poet  of 
ill  parties— we  risk  the  smile  which 
the  ambiguity  of  tbe  phrase  may  ex- 
cite. The  poet  of  aU  parties,  to  his 
gloiy  be  it  said  I  Never  are  his  poli- 
tical judgment  and  choice  allowed  to 
deaden  or  nullify^  his  human  sympa- 
tliies;  rarely  do  they  contract  the 
sphere  of  his  appreciating  affections, 
or  dim  the  vision  of  the  imaginative 
eve,  searchiiu;  and  seeing  the  grand, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  passionate — 
the  objects  of  the  poet's  worship  and 
itoterest,— the  fittine,  the  eternal 
themes  of  his  song.  In  the  volumes 
we  have  mention^  the  truth  of  this 
will  be  perceived.  In  them  the  he- 
wiam  of  La  Vendee  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  empire  alike  find  commemo- 
i^on.  Here  old  Henri,  replaced  on 
his  pedestal,  demands  the  ffratulation 
of  the  poet ;  there  the  "  arc£  "  and  the 
'*eolamn*^  claim  the  homage  of  his 
odes.  Chants  are  there  for  Bour- 
hons,  lirmg  and  defunct ;  praises  of 
"the royalSuede  unfortunate:"  in- 
culpations of  Buonaparte,  the  slave 
of  selfish  ambition— Buonaparte,  the 
world  devastator;  tributes  of  admi- 
^Jtion,  awe,  worship^  to  Napoleon 
the  conqueror  of  nations — Napoleon, 
the  gemus  of  glory,  the  man  of  his 
p«rtury,  the  man  of  fete.  Mourn- 
wig  tor  the  exiles  of  Gorit«  there 
"pcceeds  to  mourning  for  the  impe- 
^  captive  of  Vienna ;  cofcnpassionate 
affection  for  the  old  race  of  kings 
there  ndnffles  with  confiding  affection 
towards  the  new;  pious  hymns  for 
the  "martyrs  of  July"  there  com- 
hine  with  pious  lament  over  the  fo- 
reign tomb  of  him  by  whoee  soldiery 


those  victims  perished.  Ton  shall 
there  read  the  glowing  panegyric  of 
the  bold  young  blood  of  France  in 
strains  breathing,  you  would  swear, 
instant  and  indivertible  war— strains 
followed  by  grave  counsel  and  sa^ 
repression.  Kepresented  there  sh3l 
you  recognise  the  hopeful  aspirations, 
the  restless  inquietude,  the  promises, 
the  lessons,  and  the  warnings  of  tbe 
age  ;  its  splendours  and  its  taints,  its 

? ground  for  exultation,  its  occasion 
or  humility,  its  perfections  and  its 
comings-short,  its  acquisitions  and 
its  needs.  All  these  varieties  of  sen- 
timent and  different  phases  of  feeling 
shall  you  encounter  in  one  and  the 
same  author ;  yet,  unless  you  are  one 
steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  faction, 
and  fast  bound  in  the  misery  and 
iron  of  political  servitude, — in  which 
case  you  shall  go  unentreated  of  us — 
we  pray  you  to  pause  ere  you  cast 
on  mm  the  easy  imputation  of  incon- 
sistenc}',  that  ever-ready  charge  of 
the  unreflecting  vulgar. 

Before  presenting  our  readers  with 
any  specimens  of  uie  muse  we  have 
rated  so  highly,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
let  Hu^o  himself  be  heard,  briefly,  in 
exposition  of  his  own  principles.  It 
is,  then,  in  the  spirit  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  interpret  that  our 
author,  in  his  preface  to  Les  FemUes 
d  Automne,  expresses  a  wish  that  what 
generally  goes  by  the  name  of  po- 
litical poetry  should  be  called  histori- 
cal poetry;  by  the  desire  for  this 
change  of  appellation  intending, 
doubtless,  to  intimate  a  desire  that 
the  poetry  itself  should  change  its 
attributes, — that,  instead  of  being  the 
expression  of  the  scanty  charity  or 
the  rancour  of  the  partisan,  it  should 
become  that  of  the  contemplative, 
but  not  the  unimpressionable,  ob- 
server. In  his  bands  it  becomes  so ; 
and,  far  fVom  losing  any  of  its  fire 
by  elevation  above  the  personal  ma- 
lignities of  the  contest,  it  may  iustly 
be  called  in  him  (and  in  all  who 
have  so  applied  that  noblest  gift  of 
Heaven)  impassioned  impartiality, 

"  The  poet,"  he  says  in  another  place,* 
**wi!hout  speaking  of  his  eoftening  and 
dtiliaiug  influence,  hi»  an  important  and 
11  serious  office.  To  him  It  oelongs  to 
raise  political  events  (when  they  ate 
sufficient  to  deserre  it)  to  the  dignity  of 
historical  ones,  and  to  do  this  he  roust 


*  Ititrodttction  to  Les  Voix  Int^hura, 
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cast  ap<m  his  contenportries  that  trao- 
qui!  and  serene  regard  which  history  casts 
upon  the  past.  *  *  *  He  must  be 
capable  of  doing  rererence  to  the  trico- 
lour without  insulting  the  fleur-de-lis ;  of 
glorifying  the  lofty  idea  portrayed  in 
sculpture  blazonry  on  the  Arc  de 
TEtoile,  and  of  consoling  the  moamivl 
thought  enclosed  within  the  tomb  of 
Charies  X.  •  •  •  Amidst  the 
▼iolent  struggles  of  opioicm  he  should 
constantlj  hare  present  to  his  mind  this 
worthy  and  devout  aim, — to  be  of  all  par- 
ties  by  their  generoui  tide;  by  their  ba$e 
^de,  of  none. 

Hononrable  Bentiments  I  and  in 
Ais  sense,  then,  it  is  that  he  is  the 
poet  of  all  parties, — a  phrase,  to  the 
still  Irirtber  elucidation  of  which  we 
add  one  sentence  from  the  interesting 
preface  to  the  last  volume  of  his 
lyrics:— 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author/'  he 
there  says,  "that  every  genuine  poet, 
indepen<lently  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
brought  to  him  from  his  indiridual  or- 
ganisation, and  of  those  which  are 
brought  to  him  from  the  eternal  truth  of 
things,  ought  to  contain  in  Jiis  produc- 
tions the  complete  sum,  the  totality  of 
the  ideas  of  his  time." 

This  is  a  large  and  liberal  view, 
certainly ;  and,  worthiest  reader,  un- 
less thou  misconceive  or  perversely 
distort  it,  this  enunciation  of  his  sen- 
timents may  be  to  thee  a  preceding 
and  guiding  voice  in  threading  the 
paths  which  else,  crossing  and  tan- 
gled, might  perplex  and  disconcert 
thee:  this  exposition  of  his  own 
spirit,  a  lamp  unpartially  illumining 
the  outspread  page — a  key  by  which 
to  reduce  and  reconcile  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  author  under  one  ori- 
ginal,— the  langu^e  of  the  omni- 
latcral  sympathy  of  Genius. 

We  proceed  to  extract  from  this 
historical  poetry,  begging  our  readers 
to  take  our  word  for  the  present  that 
the  poetry  of  politics  is  not  the  only 
species  in  whicn  Hugo  excels: — 

<«  H^las,  h61as !  dit  le  poete, 

J'ai  Tamour  des  eaux  et  des  bois ; 
Ma  meilleure  pens^e  est  faite 
De  ce  que  murmure  leur  voix." 

Nature  has  not  a  more  affectionate 
admirer,  scarcely  a  more  faithful  and 
accurate  observer,  rarely  a  painter 
more  grand  and  gorgeous,  than  Vic- 
tor. As  a  describer  of  scenery  he  is, 
in  our  judgment,  unapproached  by 
any  poet  of  his  language,  De  Lamar- 


iine  not  excepted.  Hitlierto  the  po- 
verty of  Fraich  poetry  in  this  re- 
spect was  remarkable,  its  descriptioiis 
beinff  not  so  much  paintincs  of  na- 
tural landscapes  as  of  weir  own 
application  of  art  in  thdr  rigid  gar- 
d!^  and  regular  parks.  Aimmgthe 
present  extracts  will  be  found  some 
testifying  to  our  author's  descriptire 
powers,  whilst  exliibiting^the  dignity 
of  hu  historical  tone. 

Our  first  specimen  is  fromapo^n  en- 
titled ^'Lui'*  in  the  Onento^M.  Mark, 
we  pray  you,  the  grandeur  of  the 
simile  itself;  Uie  ricn  touches  at  each 
step  of  the  description,  the  disperdon 
and  suspense  of  Uie  interest,  and  its 
final  concentration  and  rivedng,  with 
lingering  sense  of  awe,  upon  the 
single  sublimity  which  crowns  the 
scene: — 

*'  Tu  domines  notre  dge ;  ange  ou  d^non, 
qu'  importe ! 

Ton  aigle  dans  son  vol,  haletant,  nons 
emporte. 

L'ceil  m^me  qui  te  fuit  te  retrouTO  par- 
tout. 

Toujours  dans  nos  tableaux  tu  jettes  ta 
grande  ombre ; 

Toujours  Napoleon,  6bloui88antetsombre» 
Sur  le  seuil  du  siecle  est  debouL 

Ainsi,  quand   du  V^ure  explorant  le 

domaine, 
De  Naple  a  Portici  T^tranger  se  pro- 

mene, 
Lorsqu'il  trouble,  reveur,  de  ses  pas  hn- 

portuns, 
Ischia,  de  ses  fleurs  embaumant  Toode 

heureuse 
Dont  le  bruit,  comme  un  chant  de  suliane 

amonrense 
Semble  une  voix  qui  vole  au  miUeo  des 

partums ; 

Qu'il  bante  de  Ftestum  Tauguste  colon- 
nade; 
Qu'il.6coute  a  Pouszol  la  vive  a^r^ntde 
Chantant  la  tarantelle  au  pied  d'an  mor 

toscan; 
Qu'il  ^veille  en  passant  oette  cit^,  momie, 
Pomp^i,  corps  gisant   d'nne  viUe  aa- 
dormie 
Saisie  un  jour  par  le  volcan ; 
Qu'il  erre  au  Pansilippe  a^rec  la  barqae* 

D'o(i  le  brun  marinier  ohante  Tasse  a 

Virgile  ; 
Toujours,  sous  Tarbre  vert,  sur  les  lits  de 

gaaon, 
Toujours  il  yoit,  du  sein  des  mors  on  des 

prairies, 
Du  haut  des  caps,  du  bord  des  pres* 

qu'iles  fleuries, 
Toujours  le  noir  g^ant  qui  fume  a  llio- 

riaon!" 
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ABg«l  or  denoQ  I   tbou,— whether  of 
li^ht 

The  minisur,  or  darkoeM^-stiU  dott 
•way 

This  ago  of  ours ;  thine  eagle's  soar- 
ing flight 

fietre  01,  Six  bretthleti,  after  it  awaj« 

The  eye  that  firom  thy  presenoe  fain 
wooldatray 

Shoos  thee  in  rain ;  thy  nighty  sha- 
dow thrown^ 

Rests  on  all  pictures  of  the  li? ing  day. 

And  on  the  threshold  of  oar  time 
alone, 
Dsssling,  yet  sombre,  stands  thy  form, 
Nspoleon ! 

Thus,  when  the  admiring  stranger's 

steps  explore 
The  subject-lands  that  'neath  Vesu- 

Tinsbe, 
Whether  be  wind  along  the  enchant- 

ing  shore 
To  Portici  from  fair  Parthenope, 
Or,  lingering  long  in  dreamy  reverie, 
O'er  loreliest  Ischia's  od'rous  isle  he 

stray, 
Woo*d  by  whose  breath  the  soft  and 

sm'rous  sea 
Seems,  like  some  languishing  sultana's 

lay, 
A  foice  for  very  sweets  that  scarce  can 

win  its  way. 

Him,  whether  Pmstom's  solemn  fane 

detain, 
Shrooding  his  soul  with  Meditation's 

power; 
Or  at  Potznoli,  to  the  sprightly  strain 
Of  tarantella   danced  ^neath   Tuscan 

tower, 
list'ning,  he  while  away  the  erening 

hour; 
Or  wake  the  echoes  moumfbl,  lone, 

and  dee|). 
Of  that  sad  city,  in  its  dreaming  bower 
By  the  volcano  seized,  where  mansions 

keep 
The  likeness  which  they  wore  at  that  last 

fatal  sleep ; 

Or,  be  bis  bark  at  Pansilippo  laid. 
While  as  the  swarthy  boatman  at  bis 

side 
Chaau  Tasso'slays  to  Virgil's  pleased 

shade, 
Ever  he  sees,  throughout  that  oircait 

wide, 
From  shaded   nook  or   sunny  lawn 

espied, 
r  rem  rocky  headland  view*d,  or  flow 'ry 

shore. 
From  sea  and  spreading  mead  alike 

descried, 
TU  Giant  Mount,  tow'riog  all  objects 


And  blaok'ning  with  itfl  breath  th'  horizon 
evermore ! 

That  glorious  region !  the  magic  of 
the  names  (none  Knows  better  than 
Victor  the  secret  of  that  powerful 
spell—the  spell  of  names  of  beauty 
or  of  fame)  ;  the  fragrant  isle ;  the 
fiiint- voiced,  voluptuous,  incense - 
laden  wave;  the  majestic  ancient 
temple ;  the  notes  of  southern  music ; 
the  silent  city — silent  since  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  gliding  boat, 
its  sunburned  pilot  with  sonorous 
tones  pouring  forth  the  songs  of  his 
rich  Italian  as  the  shallop  passes  un- 
der the  consecrated  spot  where  sleeps* 
the  sweetest  singer  of  them  all ;  the 
verdure  and  the  ^low  of  the  land- 
scape, its  soft  and  its  bold  features ; 
the  inland  glimpses  and  the  seaward 
view,  the  crowd  of  objects,  yet  each 
a  distinct  resting-place  and  visible  to 
each ;  and,  frowning  and  terrible  over 
all,  the  monster  mountain,  gloomy 
and  grim,  with  fascinating  power  of 
fear,  in  unshunnable  presence — Ve- 
suvius! still  Vesuvius!  There  can 
be  no  mistake  here,  a  master  drew 
the  picture. 

Behold  again,  but  under  another 
aspect,  Zttti  the  JEmperor !  We  take 
the  following  from  an  ode  replete 
with  beauties,  alternating  fire  and 
pathos,  haughty  grandeur  and  me- 
lancholy, soul- subduing — ^remarkable 
for  the  rapid  profusion  of  its  lan- 
guage, the  happy  variations,  the 
3dlmll  V  wild  changes  of  its  measures, 
the  whole  dosing  with  verse  as 
mournful  as  ever  &11  from  poet  mo- 
ralising the  revolutions  of  nations  and 
the  destinies  of  the  great  of  the 
earth — ^its  title,  Napoleon  11.  In  the 
opening  stanzas  the  expected  child  ia 
bom — "  Mile  huit  cent  onze  I"  that 
is  the  year  of  the  King  of  Kome,  and 
the  imperial  father,  contemplating 
afar  the  heritage  of  his  son,  ex- 
claims,— 

**  L'avenir,  Tarenir,  c'est  a  moi  !*' 

The  poet  interposes  the  interdict  o£ 
Heaven.  The  audacious  thought  is 
arrested,  and  overwhelming,  as  it 
were,  its  impiety  beneath  a  torrent  of 
illustrative  figures  and  examples, 
Imagination  breaks  into  these  grand 
and  finely  contrasted  stanzas : — 


*  For  all  poetical  purposes,  at  least. 
TOL.  XZXn.  VQ,  CLXXXIZ. 
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•*  Non,  Tavenir  D'ett  a  penonne  I 
Sire  !  Tavenir  est  a  Dieu  ! 
A  chaque  foia  que  llieare  aonne 
Tout  ici-baa  nous  dit  adieu. 
L'avenir!  I'avenir!  mjatere! 
Toutea  lea  oboitea  de  la  terre, 
Gloire,  fortune  militaire^ 
Couronne  ^clatante  des  rois, 
Victoire  auz  ailea  eubraa^ea^ 
Ambitiona  realts^ea, 
Ne  sont  jamaia  sur  nous  poa^et 
Que  comroe  I'oiseau  aur  nos  toits ! 

Non,  ai  puiaaant  qu'on  aoit :  non,  qu'on 

rie  ou  qu'on  plenre 
Nul  ne  te  fait  pailer»  uul  ne  peut  avant 
I'beure 
Ouvrir  ta  froide  rauin, 
0  fantdme  muet !  6  notre  ombre  !  d  no- 
Ire  bdte, 
Spectre  toujours  masqu^  qui  noua  suis 
c6te  d  cdte, 
£t  qu'on  nomme  Demaio. 

Oh  !  demain,  c'est  la  grande  chose  ! 

De  quoi  demain  aera-t-il  fait? 
L'homme  aujourd'bui  aeme  la  cause, 

Demain  Dieu  fait  mdnr  I'effet. 
Demain,  c'eat  T^lair  dans  la  voile, 
C'est  le  nuage  aur  T^toile, 
C'est  un  traitre  qui  se  d^voile, 

C'est  le  b^lier  qui  bat  les  toura, 
C'est  Paatre  qui  change  de  zone, 
C'est  Paria  qui  suit  Babylone  : 
Demain,  c'est  le  sapin  du  tr6ne ; 

Aujourd'bui,  e'en  est  le  velours ! 
Demain,  c*est  le  cbeval  qui  s'abat  blanc 

d'^cume ! 
Demain,  6  conqu^rant,  c'est  Moscou  qui 
s'allume 
La  nuit,  comma  un  flambeau ; 
C'est  yotre  vieille  garde  au  loin  joncbant 

la  plaine  I 
Demain,  cVst  Waterloo !   demain,  c'est 
Sainte-H^lene ! 
Demain,  c'est  le  tombeau  ! 
Vous  pouvez  entrer  dans  les  villes 

Au  galop  de  votre  couraier, 
D6nouer  les  guerres  civiles 

Avec  le  trancbant  de  I'acier ; 
Vous  pouvez,  6  mon  capitaine, 
Barrer  la  Tamise  bautaine, 
Hendre  la  victoire  incertaine 

Amoureuse  de  vos  clairons, 
Briser  toutes  portes  ferm^es, 
D6passer  toutes  renomm^es, 
Donner  pour  aatre  a  des  armies 

L'^toile  de  vos  6perons  ! 
Dieu    garde    la    dur^   et    vous    laisse 

I'espace ; 
Vous  pouvez  sur  la  terre  avoir  toute  la 
place, 
Eire  aussi  grand  qu'un  front  peut  I'^tre 
sous  le  ciel. 
Sire,  vous  pouvez  prendre,  a  voire  fan- 

taisie, 
L'Europe  a   Charlemagne,  d  Mabomet 
I'Asie,.— 


Mais  tu  ne  prendras  pas  demaio  i 
rEtemel!" 

Sir«,  beware !  the  future's  range 

Is  of  God  alone  the  power. 
Nought  below  but  suffers  change, 

E'en  witb  every  passing  hour. 
Future  !  mighty  mystery  ! 
All  tbe  earthly  goods  that  be. 
Fortune,  glory,  war's  renown, 
King'a  or  kaiser's  sparkling  crown. 
Victory,  with  her  burning  wings. 
Proud  Ambition's  covetings, — 

These  may  our  grasp  no  more  deUun 
Than   the  free  bird   whose  wing  doth 

light 
Upon  our  roof,  and  takes  its  flight 

High  into  air  again. 
Nor  smile,  nor  tear,  nor  haughtiest  tord's 

command. 
Avails  t' unclasp    thy  cold   and  closed 
hand. 
Thy  voice  to  disenthrall^ 
Dumb  phantom  !    shadow,  ever  at  oar 

side  I 
Veiled  spectre,  journeying  with  us  stride 
for  stride. 
Whom  men  To-morrow  call. 
Oh,  to-morrow  I  who  may  dare 

Its  realities  to  scan  1 
God  to-morrow  brings  to  besr 

What  to-day  is  sown  bv  man. 
'Tis  the  lightning  in  its  shroud, 
'Tis  the  star.concealing  cloud, 
Traitor  'tis  his  purpose  shewing, 
Engine,  lofty  tow'rs  o'erthrowing, 
Wand'rin^  star,  its  region  chaoging, 
*  Lady  of  kingdoms.'  ever  rangiog. 

To-morrow!  'lb  the  rude  display 
Of  the  throne's  frame-work,  blank  and 

cold,  .         . 

That,  rich  with  velvet,  bright  with  goW, 

Dazzles  the  eye  to-day* 
To-morrow !  'tis  the  foaming  war-hone 

falling ; 
To-morrow  !    thy  victorious  march  ap- 
palling, , 
Tis  the  red  fires  from  Moscow  s  mts 
that  wave  * 
TU  thine  Old  Guard  strewing  the  Bel- 

gian  plain ; 
'Tis  tbe  lone  island  in  th'  AUantic  mm'- 
I'o- morrow  !  'tis  the  grave ! 

Into  capitals  subdued 

Thou  may'st  ride  with  gallant  rem, 
Cut  the  knots  of  civil  feud 

With  the  trenchant  steel  iu  twaiQ ; 
With  thine  edicts  barricade 
Haughty  Thames'  o'erfreighted  \m^> 
Fickle  Victory's  self  enthrall, 
Captive  to  thy  trumpet-call ; 
Burst  the  stoutest  gates  ssunder ; 
Leave  the  names  of  brightest  wonder, 

Paly  and  dim,  behind  thee  far ; 
And  to  exhauatless  armies  yield    ^     ,, 
Thy  glancing  spurs,— o'er  Europe  s  w» 

A  glory-guiding  star. 
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God  guards  daradoo,  but  letTCs  space  to 

tbee. 
Tboa  may'st  o'errange  tbe  earth's  immen- 

nty. 
Rise  high  a«  human  head  can  rise 

BubUme, 
Saatch  Europe  from  the  stamp  of  Char- 

lemsgue. 
Am  firofls  Mahomet ;  but  never  nin 
Poirer  o'er  the  morrow  from  the  Lord 

of  Tuna! 

No  I  the  morrow  has  oone.  It  is 
DO  longer  the  year  *11 ;  it  »  no 
longer  the  Louyre.  The  field  of 
Mont  St.- Jean  has  drank  for  htm 
the  brarest  blood  of  France,  and  the 
scene  is  now — St.  Helena.  Thither, 
**  behind  Africa,**  have  they  banished 
him.  We  all  remember  Words- 
worth*8  sonnet  npon  Haydon's  paint- 
mff  of  Napoleon  on  the  lonely  rock. 
Tne  sentiments  of  the  great  English 
poet,  as  he  contemplates  gnflty  Am- 
bition in  its  fall,  have  our  assent  and 
sympathy;  but  let  ns  enlarge  our 
hearts  a  little,  and  try  if  we  cannot 
^  feel  with  the  Frenchman. 

**  Look  now  upon  this  picture  and  on 
this." 

**  Eoeor  si  ce  bannt  u'eAt  rien  alro6  sur 

terre! 
Mais  les  ccenrs  de  lion  sent  les  vrais 
eceurs  de  pere. 
n  aimait  son  dis,  ce  vainqoeur ! 
Beuz  choses  Ini  restaient  dans  sa  cage 

inf^conde, 
Le  portrait  d*on  enfant  et  la  carte  du 
moude, 
Tout  son  g^nie  et  tout  son  coeur ! 

Le  ioir,quand  son  regard  se  perdait  daos 

I'alcdve, 
Ce  qui    se    remuait    dans    cette    t^te 

chauTO, 
Ce  que  son  ceil  cherohait  dans  le  pass^ 

profood, 
Taadis    que    ses    ge6Uers,   sentineUes 

plac^es 
Pour  guetter  nuit  et  jour  le  vol  de  ses 

pens^ 
£q  regardaient  passer  les  ombres  sur 

son  front ; 

Ce  Q*£tait  pas  toujours,  sire,  cette  ^pop^ 
Que  Tous    ariez   nagu^re    ^crite   avec 
r^p^e; 
Arcole,  Ausferlitz,  Montmirail ; 
^i  Vapparitioo  des  vieilles  pyramides  ; 
Ni  le  pacha  da  Cairo  et  ses  chevaux 
numides ; 
Qui  mordaient  le  v6tre  au  poitrail ; 

Ce  D*£tait  pas  le  bruit  de  bombe  et  de 

mitraOle 
Qw  Tingt  ans,  sous  ses  pieds,  avait  fait 

labataille 


D^haln^e  en  noirs  toorbOloos ; 
Quand  son  souffle  poussait  sur  cette  mer 

trouble, 
Les  drapeauz  (Hssonnants,  peoch^  dans 
la  m^l6e 
Comme  les  mku  des  batailloos ; 

Ce  n'6tait  pas  Madrid,  le  Kremlio,  et  le 

Phare. 
La  diane  au  matin  fredonnant  sa  fimfare, 
Le  hi  vac  sommeillant  dans  ses  feus 

6toil^s, 
Les   dragons   cherelus,  les    grenadiers 

^piques. 
El  les  rouges  lanciers  fourmillant  dans 

les  piques 
Comme  des  fleurs  de  pourpre  en  T^peis- 

seur  des  bl^ ; 

Noo,  ce  qui   Toocupait,    o'est   Tombre 

bloode  et  rose 
D'un  bel  enfant  qui  dort  la  bouohe  demi- 

dose, 
Gracieuz  comme  I'Orient, 
Tandis  qu'aveo  amour,  sa  nourrioe  en- 

chant^e, 
P'une  goutte  de  lait  au  bout  du  sein 

rest^e 
Agaoe  sa  l^vre  en  riant ! 

Le  pere  alors  posait  ses  coudes  sur  sa 

chaise, 
Son  coeur  plein  de  sanglots  se  d^gonflait 
a  raise, 
II  pleurait,  d'amour  ^perdu. 
Sois  beni,  pauvre  enfant,  t^te  aujourd' 

hui  glac6e, 
Seul  dtre  qui  pouvais  distraire  sa  pens6e 
Du  tr6oe  du  monde  perdu!*' 

Too  hard  his  fate  !— ah !    if,  this  earth 

upon, 
No  being  he  bad  loved,  no  single  one, 

Less  dark  that  doom  had  been. 
But  with  the  heart  of  might  doth  ever 

dwell 
The  heart  of  love ;  and  in  his  island  cell 
Two  things  there  were,  I  ween : 

Two  things— a  portrait  and  a  map — 

there  were. 
Here  hung  the  pictured  world,  an  infant 

there  ; 
That  held  his  genius,  this  enshrined  his 

love. 
And  as  at  eve  he  glanced  around  th' 

alcove, 
Where    gaolers    watched    his    very 

thoughts  to  spy* 
What  mused  he  thin  7  what  dream  of 

years  gone  by 
Stirr'd  ^neath  that  crownless  brow,  and 

fix'd  that  glistening  eye  1 

'Twas  not  the  steps  of  that  heroic  tale 
That  from  Areola  marched  to  Montmirail 

On  Glory's  red  degrees; 
Nor    Cairo's   pacha's   fierce    Numidian 

steeds. 
Nor  the  tall  shadows  of  the  pyramids,—- 

Ah  1  'twas  not  always  these j^gle 
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'Twti  not  the  burstiDg  ahell,  the  iron 

sleet, 
The  wbirlwiDd  rush  of  battle  'neatb  hit 

feet. 
Through  twice  ten  years  ago, 
When,  at  hit  breath,  upon  that  tea  of 

tteel 
Were  launched  the  rustling  banners, — 

there  to  reel 
like  matts  when  tempests  blow  ; 

'Twas  not  Madrid,  nor  Kremlin  of  the 
osar. 

Nor  Pharos  oo  old  Egypt's  coast  afar. 

Nor  shrill  r6veill6*8  camp  -  awak'ning 
sound, 

Nor  bivouac   couched  its  starry  fires 
around, 

Crested  dragoons,  grim,  veteran*  gre- 
nadiers. 

Nor  the  red  lances  'midst  a  weed  of 
spears 
Swarming  like  purple  flowers  among  the 
golden  ears. 

No !  'twas  an  tn&nt's  image,  fresh  and 

fair. 
With  rosy  mouth  balf-oped,  as  slumber- 
ing there 
It  lay  beneath  the  smile 
Of  her  whose  breast,  soft-bending  o'er 

its  sleep, 
Ling'riog  upon  that  little  lip  doth  keep 
One  pendant  drop  the  while. 

Then,  his  sad  head  upon  bis  hands  in* 

clined. 
He  wept;  that  father-heart  all  unconfined, 

Outpoured  in  love  alone. 
My  blessiDR^  on  thy  clay-cold  head,  poor 

child  I 
Sole  being  for  whose  sake  his  thoughts, 
beguiled. 
Forgot  the  world's  lost  throne. 

This  is,  truly,  most  touching  ten- 
derness. Pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance of  glorious  war,  into  what  vain 
and  meagre  phantoms  shrink  ve  be- 
side one  moment  of  pure  and  holy 
love— a  parent's  love,  of  all  the  likest 
Heaven  f 

Our  remark  with  reference  to  our 
author's  variety  of  sympathies  is  ap- 
plicable not  merely  to  the  words  as  a 
whole.  In  the  self-same  volume 
tendencies  and  attachments  to  persons 
and  parties  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other  meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
poetical  impartiality  and  liberal  and 
candid  impartiality.  Let  the  great- 
ness be  the  greatness  of  genius,  of 


gloiT,  or  of  nusfortune,  the  tiibate 
of  V  ictor  Hugo  is  paid  with  no  nk- 
ffaid   hand.      In   the    long,  wild, 


dreuny  rhi^sodv  addreaiea  to  tl^ 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the  Vmx  In- 
tSrkw^^  the  souveoirs  of  the  mpirc 
are,  of  course,  the  prominent  hist^- 
cal  features,  whilst  immediately  pre- 
eeding  that  efiiukm  is  <»e  beaiing 
the  superscription  ^'Sont  kcryms 
rerum,  and  pouring  over  the  cold, 
discrowned  head,  tm  the  scarce- 
closed  tomb  of  ihe  last  monarch  of 
the  elder  Bourbcms,  all  that  compsi- 
sion,  charity,  and  affection  could 
offer  of  the  reverential,  the  indul- 
gent, and  the  humane.  Thus  do« 
he  muse  the  first  vicissitudes  of  the 
race.  "  Who,  then,"  he  exclahna,  in 
the  days  when  Versailles  was  yet  in 
its  glory,  resplendent  with  ietei  and 
pageantry,  and  the  two  Louis  and 
the  Comte  d'Axtois  in  the  bloom  d 
boyhood,— 

•<Qai  leur  eti  dit  alors  IVust^  de- 

stin6e? 
Qui  leur  eAt  dit  qu'un  jour  oettc  Fisace 

inclin^e 
Sous  leura  fronU  de  flenrons  cbars^, 
Ne  se  sonriendrait  d'eux  ni  de  Wtf 

mome  histoire. 
Fas  plus  que  Toc^aa  sans  fond  et  mM 

m^moire 
Ne  se  souvient  des  aaoftigte ! 

Que  cbatnes,  lis,  dauphins  un  jour  Im 

Tuileries 
Verraient  Tillustre  amas  des  vieilles  »• 

moiries 
S'^crouler  de  leur  plafond  nu, 
Et  qa'en  oes  temps  kintains  qoe  1a  ■5*' 

tere  couvre, 
Un  Corse,  encore  ft  nshre,  a«  nair  frta- 

ton  du  Louvre 
Sculpterait  un  aigle  ineonnu) 

Que  leur  royal  Saint-Cloud  se  msoUvt 

pour  un  autre !  . 

Et   qu'eo  oes  fiers  jardina   da  rigi^ 

Lendtre, 
Amour  de  leurs  yeux  6blouii» 
Beaux  pares  ou  dans  les  jeux  croiflsaB 

leur  jeune  force, 
Les  chevaux  de  Crim6e  un  jour  ibo^ 

draient  r^oorce  . 

Des  vicux  arbres  du  grand  Loms  . 

"Who,  tksn,  to  them  had  told  the  Ft- 

ture's  story  t 
Or  said  that  France,  then  bow'd  below 

their  glory. 


*  We  are  sensible  of  not  having  adequately  rendered  "  grenadiers  6piquM*  J^ 
English  word  ••  heroic"  will  not  express  the  sense,  which  would  seem  to  be  ^**% 
of  epic  times  of  old.^Homerio  wamors,  men  of  otiier  stature  than  t||S  Mjft«»«n  ^ 


ordinary  exploit8i»*'Oi«i  wr  ^•r*i  Im 


t|iswjfto»«n< 
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O&e  dtf  woald  mindfiil  be 
0(  them  and  of  their  moumAil  ftte  do 

acre. 
Than  of  the  wrecks  its  waters  bare  swept 
e'er 
The  uoremembering  seel 

That  tbeir  old  Tmleries  should  see  the 

fall 
Of  hiasons  from  its  high  heraldic  hall, 

Disroentled,  cnimbling,  prone ; 
Or  that  o'er  jon  dark  Louf  re's  arcbitrare 
A  Corsicao,  as  jet  eoboro,  abould  grave 

An  eegle,  thtn  unknown! 

That  gay  St;  Cload  another  lord  awaited. 
Or  that  in  seenes  Lendtre's  art  created 

For  priucely  sport  and  ease, 
Crimean  steeds,   Uampling    the    relret 

glade. 
Should    browse    the   bark   beneath   the 
stately  shade 
Of  the  great  Louis'  trees  7 

Another  instance.  In  the  Rayons 
H  OwUtrBs  w  a  poem  entitled  ^Le 
Sept  Aoiit,  1829/*  which  concludes 
iHth  Ibese  lines  addressed  to  Holy- 
rood: — 

"  O  palais,  tois  b^ni !  sois  b^nie,  6  mine ! 
Qu'nAe  auguste  aureole  &  jamais  t'illu- 

mine! 
De^ratit  tes  nolrs  ci^neaux  pieux,  nous 

nous  courbons. 
Car  !•  Ticuz  roi  de  France  4  trouT^  aous 

ton  ombre 
Cette  hospitality  ro^laneolique  et  sombre 
Q«*on  refoit  et  qu*on  rend  de  Stuarts 

&  Bourbons!" 

Palace  and  ruin  I  bless  thee  eTermore ! 

Grateful  we  bow  tby  gloomy  tow'rs  be- 
fore; 

For  the  old  king  of  France  hath  found  in 
thee 

That  melancholy  hospitality 

Which,  in  their  royal  fortune's  evil  day, 

Stuarts  and  Bourbons  to  each  other  pay. 

Tarn  tome  paces  of  the  Tolnme 
and  you  will  read  this  exclamation 
of  the  consoler  of  the  exiled  heirs  of 
St.  Louis : — 

"Carj'ai  ma  mission!   car,  arm6  d'une 
lyre. 
Plain  d'bymnes   irrit^s    ardens    k  u* 
^paocher, 
Je  garde  le  tr^sor  des  gloires  de  Tem. 
pire; 
Je  n  ai  jamais  souffert  qu'on  osit  y 
toucher !" 


Arm'd  with  the  lyre»  and  full  of  fiery 
•ong. 
Jealous  and  prompt  tUrert  6i*aada- 
cioua  crime, 
Tia  mine  to  guard  those  treasorss  from 
all  wrong, 
The  glories   of  the  oaiAt  impibial 

TIME.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive 
example  of  the  comprehensire  affec- 
tions of  this  truly  historical  poet  is 
afforded  by  the  ode  "A  la  Jeune 
France,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  in- 
scribed, "Dicte  apr^  Juillet,  1830.*' 
In  that  admirable  inspiration  the 
freeman  rejoices,  the  sage  advises, 
the  man  of  chanty  pleads  and  ex- 
horts. With  fiery  exultatiim  the 
hard  celebrates  the  combats  of  the 
Three  Days,  the  deeds  of  the  heroic 
youth  of  Paris.  Dismiss  your  sneer- 
mg  politics,  ye  Englishmen,  "sup- 
pressors of  France  r  for  dauntless 
and  heroic  is  that  youth,  of  whatever 
other  great  qualities  you  may  fairly 
deny  to  it  the  possession : — 

"  Vos   jeunes  ^teudarta  trou6a  &  faire 
envie 
Auz  vieuz  drapeauz  d'Austerlits." 

Then  comes  the  general  rising  of 
the  populous  fauxbourgs : — 

"  Trois  jours,  trois  nuits  dans  la  four, 
naise. 
Tout  ce  peuple  en  feu  bouillonna 
Crevant  I'^charpe  b^arnaise 
Du  fer  de  lance  d'  Jena." 

He  pauses,  indeed,  to  condemn  those 
desperate  instigators  of  the  outrage 
to  tne  constitutional  compact : — 

"  Fliaux  qu*aux  demitrt  row  di^uns  fatale 
race 
Tottjonrs  la  Providence  envoie  aux  jmin 
marqud" 

But  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
insane  attempt  turns  to  indulge 
compassion  and  implore  respect  £r 
the  sorrows  of  the  house  precipitated 
into  sudden  and  irremediable  ruin  by 
their  pernicious  counsels : — 

"  O  !   laissez-moi  pteurer  aur  cette  race 

morte 
Que  rappurta  Tezil,  et  que  Tezil  em. 

porte, 
Vent  fatal,  qui  trois  fois  deji  les  en. 

leva! 


*  The  verse  occurs  in  stanzas  on  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  the  widow  of  Junot,. 
and  te  whose  rettaina  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had  refused  a  portion  of  ground 
in  Pere  la  Chaise^  and  the  Miaiater  of  the  Interior  a  piece  of  marble. 
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Kecooduisoos  aa  moms  c«i  vieox  rois  de 

nos  perei. 
lUndf,  drftpMu  de  Fleunis,  let  bonoenn 
miliuires 
A  roriflamme  qui  s'eii  ra!*' 

Oh !  let  me  weep  that  race  whose  day 
is  past, 
Bjr  exile  gi^'n,  by  exile  claimed  once 


Thrice  swept  away  upoo  that  fatal  blast. 
Whate*er  its  blame,  escort  we  to  oar 

shore 
These  relics  of  the  monarchy  of  yore ; 
And  to  th*  outmarching  oriflame  be  paid 
War's  honours  by  the  flag  on  Pleura's 
field  display 'd ! 

Agaio,  with  the  honourable  consci- 
ousness of  disinterested  sympathy^  he 
avows : — 

"  L'f xil  et  les  tombeaux  dana  mes  chants 

sontb^nis; 
£t   tandis    que   d'un    regne  on  salilra 

Taurore, 
Ma  po^sie  en  deuil  ira  longterops  encore 
De  Sainte-H^lene  a  Saint- Denis." 

Let  others  hail  a  new.bom  reign !  the 

while 
Betwixt  St.  Denis  and  St.  Helen's  isle. 
Haunting  the  scenes  where  poinp  and 

pow'r  lie  low. 
In  mourning  many  a   year   my  poesy 

shall  go. 

Then,  mingling  exhortations  with 
nraise,  pure,  pacmc  precei>ts  for  the 
future,  with  proud  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  lookmg  forward  to  an  era  of 
regulated  liberty— to  crown  the  glo- 
rious memories  of  conquest — ^associ- 
ations (hen  the  more  vividly  awaken- 
ed bv  the  all-recent  flashing  of  their 
maiden  swords  by  the  ardent  youth 
of  the  capital;  he  invokes  an  age  of 
enlightenment  and  intellectuality  — 
an  age  to  be  devoted  to  the  generous 
emulations  of  peace.  An^  lastly, 
addressing  those  ministers  of  religion 
for  whose  security  the  dark  recoUec- 
tions  of  other  davs  had  excited  appre- 
hension, he  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
sume their  sacred  functions  without 
doubt  or  dread,  treading  only  the 
path  of  humility,  to  the  avoidance  of 
those  occasions  of  offence  given  by 
vain  display  and  arrogance  as  ill- 
brooked  as  ill-becommg.  The  poet 
illustrates  the  counsels  of  the  friend. 
See,  it  is  again  Vesuvius !  but  now  in 
more  terrible  commotion  than  when, 
threatening  as  he  then  was,  it  was  his 
visible  presence  alone  that  over- 
awed us.    Listen  awhile:— 


"  Et  d^sonnais,  charges  du  seal  fardeaa 

desftmee, 
Pauvrea    comma   le    peuple,   hamblss 

comme  les  femmes, 
Ne  redoutes  plus  rien.    Votre  6gliae 

est  le  port ! 
Qnand  long-temps  a  grond^labouche  da 

V^uve, 
Quand  aa  lave,  ^umant  oomme  un  m 

dans  la  cuve, 
Apparait  toute  rouge  aa  bord, 

Naplea    a'^meut;   pleurante,  effuse  et 

lascive, 
£lle  accourt,  elle  ^treint  la  terre  conTul- 

aire; 
Elle  demande  gr&ce  aa  Volcan  cour« 

rouc6; 
Point  de  gr&ce !    Un  long  jet  de  oendre 

et  de  f  um^e 
Grandit  ineessanmient  sar  la  cime  en- 

flamm^e 
Comme  un  cou  de  vaatour  hors  de 

Taire  dress^. 

Soudain  un  Eclair  luit !  hors  do  orateie 

immense 
La  sombre  ^ruptioa  bondit  comme  ea 

d6mence. 
Adieu  le  fronton  grec  et  le  temple 

toscan! 
La  flamme  des  vaisseauz  empourprs  la 

voilure. 
La  lave  se  r6pand  comme  une  cbevelare, 
Sur  les  epaules  du  volcan. 

Elle  vient,  elle  vient,  cette  lave  profonde. 
Qui  f^conde  les  champs  et  fSut  des  ports 

dans  I'onde ! 
Plages,  mere,  archipela,  touttressaile  a 

la  fois. 
Ses  flots  roolent,  Termeils,  fumans,  inex- 

orables, 
Et  Naples  et  ses  palais  tremblent  plus 

miserables 
Qu'au  souffle  de  I'orage  une  feuille  des 

hois. 

Chaos  prodigieux !  la  cendra  emplit  les 

rues. 
La  terre  reromit  dea  maisons  dispsrues, 
Chaque  toit  ^perdu  se  heorte  au  toit 

voisin. 
La  mer  bout  dans  le  golfe  et  la  pisine 

s'embrase ; 
£t  les  dochers  gf^ans,  ohancelant  sor  leur 

base^ 
Sonnent  d'euz-m^es  le  tocsin ! 

Mais  (c'est  Dieu  qui  le  veut)  —toot  en 

brisant  des  villes. 
Tout  en  boulcFersaut  les  vallons  et  les 

ties. 
En  jetant  has  les  tours  qu'il  d^rore  en 

courroux. 
En  remnant  au  loin  lea  ondes  et  hi  terre, 
Toujours  V^suve  oublie  en  son  propre 

cratere 
L'humble  ermitage  ou  prie  un  rienx 

pr^tro  a  genoux  .*" 
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With  souls  alone  yoar  care,  in  parpose 

Jwlj, 
HmoefiMib,  jt  sacred  piieathood,  fear 

no  wrong, 
Poor  as  the  poor,  as  woman  meek  and 

lowlj. 
The  shrine  your  guard*    When  huge 

Vesurius  long 
Threat*Diog  hath  growl'd  its  carem'd 

jaws  among. 
When  its  hot  Iavb,  like  the  bubhling 

wine, 
foaming,  doth  all  its  monstrous  edge  in« 

carnadine, 

Thenis  alarm  in  Naples.  With  dismay, 

Wanton  and  wild  her  weeping  thou, 
sands  poor, 

Conmlsire  clasp  the  ground,  its  rage 
to  stay. 

Implore  the  angry  mount — in  vain  im- 
plore ! 

Jor  )o !  a  column,  towering  more  and 
more. 

Of  smoke  and  ashes,  from  its  burning 
crest 
Shoots  like  a  vulture's  neck  rear*d  from 
its  siry  nest. 

Sadden,  a  flash '.  and  from  th' enormous 
den 
Th'  eruption's  lurid  mass  bursts  forth 


Boandiug  in  frantic  ecstasy.  Ah  !  then 

Farewell  lo  Grecian  front  and  Tuscan 
fane! 

Sails  in  the  bay  imbibe  th 'empurpling 
stain, 

The  while  the  lava  in  profusion  wide 
Flings  o*er  the  mountain^  neck  its  show- 
ery locks  untied. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  that  lava,  deep  and 
rich. 

That  dow'r  which  fertilises  fields  and 
fills 

New  moles  upon  the  waters.  Bay  and 
beach. 

Broad  sea  and  duster'd  isle,  one  terror 
thrills 

As  roll  the  red,  inexorable  rills; 

W'hile  Naples  trembles  in  her  palaces 
More  helpless  than  the  leaf  when  tem- 
pests shake  the  trees. 

Prodigious  cliaos  !  streets  in  ashes  lost. 
Dwellings  devour'd  and  vomited  again, 
Roof  against   neighb'ring    roof,    be- 

wilder'd  toss'd. 
The  boiling  waters  and  the  burning 

plain  J 
V^hile  rung  from  giant  steeples,  as  they 

reel, 
UnhelpM  by  human  hand,  the  conscious 

tocsins  peal. 

Yet,  'mid  the  wreck  of  cities,  and  thd 

pridflb 
or  the  gr^en  valleys  and  the  isles  laid 

low. 


The  crash  of  tow'ra,  the  tomult  waste 

and  wide 
O'er  sea  and  land;    'midst  all  this 

work  of  woe 
Vesuvius  still,  fast  by  its  crater's  glow. 
Forgetful,  spares— Heaven  wills  Uiat  it 

should  spare^ 
The  lonely  cell  where  kneels  an  aged 

priest  at  pray'r. 

With  these  superb  stanzas  the  ode 
concludes.  Our  readers  will  scarcely 
fail  to  appreciate  in  them  the  same 
mastery  of  gorgeous  description  as  in 
the  former  extract,  whereby  they 
were  rapturously  transported  from 
these  bleak  kingdoms  to  the  glowing 
and  glorious  Bay  of  Naples. 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  Our  ex- 
tracts have,  we  think,  sufficiently 
displayed  the  nobleness  of  spint 
which  in  so  eminent  a  degree  dis- 
tinguishes those  productions  of  our 
autnor,  the  subjects  of  which  are  the 
events,  the  actors,  and  sufferers  of 
the  age — ^meaning,  as  we  do,  the  age 
dating  from  the  early  French  revo- 
lution, and  which,  for  the  final  judg- 
ment of  history,  is  even  yet  incom- 
plete— has  not  yet  received  the  stamp 
of  perfect  incontrovertible  character- 
isation. With  these  subjects  the 
muse  of  Victor  Hugo  has,  as  our 
readers  are  now  aware,  most  exten- 
sively occupied  himself — so  exten- 
sively, that  were  we  to  pursue  our 
translations  of  his  historical  poetry 
we  might  find  ourselves  rendering 
the  fair  half  of  bis  lyrics.  We  must 
be  content  with  having  indicated  the 
mine  and  produced  some  specimens 
of  the  ore.  But  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed (and  en  passant  we  solicited 
credence  on  this  point)  that  when  he 
turns  aside  from  the  highways  of 
history  into  the  byways  of  our  se- 
cluded interior  life — when,  from  me- 
ditating the  splendour  and  the  eclipse 
of  empires,  the  downfall  of  dynasties, 
and  tbe  sweeping  march  of'^  revolu- 
tions, he  betakes  bim  to  the  contem- 
plation of  nature — ancient  nature, 
ever  new  beside  and  around  us,  or 
to  confidentitd  communings  with  the 
heart  of  our  affections,  that  then  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  less  propitioua 
muse.  And  do  our  fair  readers  ima- 
gine that  this  mighty  master — he  who 
80  sweeps  the  chords  of  the  high  his- 
toric lyre — ^has  no  skill  of  music  for 
the  spirit  of  their  history — that  be 
knows  not  to  sing  of  love  P  Dear, 
doubting  creatures !  we  may  use  such 
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g«ntle  force  of  pennasiTe  rene  on 
a  future  occasion  as  shaU  cause  ^ou 
to  nnsay  that  distmst  of  our  fhend 
Victor.  And  if  any  one,  who  from 
our  specimens  has  caught  some  notion 
of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  his 
lofty  style,  suppose  him  to  be  less  at 
home  in  the  senHmentaly  or  the  simple, 
he  may  be  disabused  of  his  error, 
when,  for  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, we  give  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
Hugo*8  ballad  * 

And,  as  an  earnest  of  our  gracious 
intentions,  we  leave  with  our  readers 
at  this  present  parting  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Ecrit  sur  U  Vitre  i'uM  Penftrt 
Ftamande, 

"J*Bime  le  cirillon  dans  tes  cit^s  an* 

tiques, 
O  vienx   pays,   gardien  de  tes  moeurs 

domestiqnes. 
Noble  Flandre,  ou  le  Nord  se  r6chauffe 

en^urdt 
Au  soleil  de  CastUle  et  s^accouple  aa 

Midi! 
Le  oarillon»  c*e8t  llieare  inattandoe  et 

foUe, 
Que  ToBil  croit  Toir>  v^tue  en  danseuse 

espognole, 
Apparaitre  aoudain  par  le  trou   rif   et 

clair 
Que  ferait  en  s'ouvrant  one  porte  de  I'air. 
£l)e  vient,  seeotiant  snr  lea  toits  l^tfaar- 

giques 
Son  tablier  d'argent  plein  de  notet  ma* 

Riques, 
.R^veillant  sans  piti6  lea  dormeora  en* 

nuyeuz, 
Sautant  a  petits  pas  comme  an  oiteaa 

joyeux, 
Vibrant,  ainsi  qu'un  dard  qui  tremble 

dans  la  cible ; 
Par  un  frele  escalier  de  criatal  inrisible, 
£ffar^e  et   dansante,  elle  descend  dea 

cieux ; 
Et  Tesprir,  ce  reilleur  fkit  d'oreilles  et 

d'yeux, 
Tandis  qu'elie  ra,  vient,  monte,  et  de* 

acend  encore, 
£ntend  de  marcbe  en  marebe  errer  son 

pied  aonore*" 

Lines  written  on  a  Flemith  Window-pane, 

Witbin  tby  cities  of  the  olden  time 
Dearly  I  lore  to  list  tbe  ringing  cbime, 


Tboo  fiitbfU  gaatdiaa  of  donMide  wottii. 
Noble  old  Flanders!    wbere  the  rigid 

North 
A  flush  of  rich  meridian  glow  dotb  feel, 
Cattgbt  froaa    reflaoted  suas  of  bright 

Castillo. 
Tha  cbime,  tbe  cparkUng  ebint!    To 

Fancy's  eye—* 
Prompt  ber  affections  to  peraonify— 
It  ia  the  fresh  and  frolie  hour,  array'd 
la  gutae  of  danetag  Aadalaaiaa  maid, 
Appearing  by  a  crevice  fine  and  rare, 
As  of  a  door  oped  ia  <*  th'  inoorporal  air.*' 
She  comes !  o'er  drowsy  n>o&,  inect  and 

dull. 
Shelving  ber  lap,  of  silr'ry  music  full, 
Roosing  without   remorse   the  drones 

a-bed. 
Tripping  like  Joyous  bird  with  tteiait 

tread. 
Quivering  like  dart  that  trembles  is  the 

targe. 
By  a  frail  crystal  atair,  whose  riewleis 

marge 
Bears  her  slight  footfall,  tim'rodi  hilf, 

yet  free, 
In  innocent  extravagance  of  glee 
Tbe  graceful  creature  'lights  from  out  the 

spheres. 
While  tbe  quick   spirit— thing  of  ejes 

and  ears— 
Aa  now  she  goes,  now  comes,  moanti, 

and  anoB 
Deacends,  tboao  delicate  degrees  upoo, 
Hears  ber  melodioua  foot  from  step  to 

step  run  on." 

Exquisite,  is  it  notP  In  thought 
and  in  expression  how  fandfiil,  bow 
rich !  Any  thin^  more  arch,  more 
elegantly  fantastic,  more  epmbuii 
scarcely  have  we  known  since  Pros- 
pero's  dainty  minister  rode  "  on  the 
currd  clouds."  And  for  sound  that 
is  an  echo  to  the  sense,  surpass  us,  if 
^ou  can,  the  music,  rendering  moflc, 
m  the  mellow  donng  lines.  *'  Th^ 
strain  again!**  ay,  again  and  again. 
And  you,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Bmiek, 
Antwerp,  Malincs,  cities  Flemish  and 
Brabantme,  beware  this  wandering 
Trouvkre,  lest  he  charm  the  spirit  w 
Grace  and  Beauty  from  out  your 
cunning  frameworks  and  ravishing 
traceries  and  witch  it  away,  mAUgre 
protocols,  treaties,  and  the  wdanceof 
power — over  the  frontier. 


*  Pace  tud,  O  priest  of  Watergrnss  Hill !  and  tby  well-remembered  F'umeit  A 
Timbalier, 
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BT  THS  OLD  HAKB. 


Oi  Ilitindaj,  the  2lBt  of  Augost^  a 
letfloo  nnexampled  in  promise  imd 
perfcet  in  nerformanoe  was  brought 
to  i  triumpbant  dose.    At  the  com- 
meDcemoit  Mr.  Lomley,  the  direc- 
tor, iMiied  A  prospectus  containing  an 
ootline  of  tnie  urangementa  he  nad 
made,  and  of  the  coarse  he  proposed 
to  munie.  Grood  fbrtnne  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  c^ood  management,  and 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  into  act  not 
oulj  all  that   he  held  forth,   but 
ftunetliing  more  besides.    He  gave  a 
liit  of  the  ortmiei  he  had  engi^ed  in 
the  two  leading   departments,  and 
pooetoally  he  produced  every  one  of 
tbem,  though  he  had  to  gather  them 
from  afar.    And  as  to  one  class  of 
them,  he  displayed  them  in  a  oonstel- 
lation  such  as  ner^r,  never  yet  has  been 
•eca  before,  and  never  will  be  seen 
•giin.     But  of  this  more  by  and 
b^.   Let  me  now,  in  the  first  in- 
■tanoe,  lay  before  our  readers  a  list 
of  the  performances  on  the  sub- 
scription nights  and  extra  nights  at 
Her  Miuesty*s  Theatre  during   the 
■eason  of  1845.     The  record  will  be 
one  to  which  many  may  be  glad  to 
turn,  and,  at  all  events,  the  courteous 
ruder,  ai^r  glancing  his  eye  over  it, 
^I  be  the  better  prepared  to  go 
along  with  me  in  the  few  observa- 
ttoos  supplementary  to  my  first  arti- 
cle of  the  year,  which  I  shall  deem  it 
<ienrable  to  offer. 

The  season  opened  on  the  8th  of 
March.  This  was  the  first  subecripton 
night.  The  theatre  closed  on  the 
Silt  of  August,  afWr  sixty-seven 
nights  of  performance.  The  operas 
played  (many  being  ^ven  in  part 
upon  occasion,  in  addition  to  a  com- 
plete opera,  especially  on  extra  nights) 
were,  Emani^  Lucia  di  Lammermoar^ 
La  Stnmambula^  Nomuu  Don  Pas' 
(flude^  Semiramide^  jl  Barbiere^ 
LEUsir  d^AmarSf  I  Puritam,  Don 
GiovamUf  R  Pirata,  La  Oazza 
Ladra^  IdndaeU  Chammouni^  Lucrezia 
Borgia^  BtUtario^  OuUo^  Boberto 
DevireuXf  11  Oiuramento^  Amna  Bo* 
lenoy  Coei  fan  Tntti,  La  Prom  d'm 
Opera  Seria. 
In  the  ballet  department  we  had 


Ealine^  which  ran  till  the  19th  of 
April :  then  Kaya,  On  the  36th  of 
April  came  Le  Picheur  NapoUtain ; 
after  that,  Lucille*8  charminff  BaO" 
ehantS,  Cerito*8  VrvantUh'e,  May  the 
6th  brought  us  Ondine;  May  the 
15th,  Un  Bal  sous  LomsXIV.{  May 
the  29th,  Rosida;  and  June  26th, 
La  Sylphide  and  Taglioni.  AUna^ 
La  Esmeralday  La  GiseUe,  La  Diane 
followed;  to  say  nothing  of  innu- 
merable pas  de  earacikre  and  national 
dances,  such  as  La  CasteUana^  La 
Tarantella^  and  La  Manola^  &c.  &o. 
And  then  there  were,  besides,  the 
triumphs  of  La  Nina,  and  the  de» 
liffhtful  groupings  and  performancea 
of  the  Viennaises,  And  there  was 
the  miraculous  pas  de  quatre  repeated 
four  times,  the  nights  being  the  12  th, 
15th,  17th,  and  19th  of  July. 

To  bmn,  however,  with  the  lyric 
drama,  the  only  new  opera  in  the  long 
list  is  Yerdi^s  JEmanit  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Lumley  antici- 
pated the  Parisians.  It  was  brought 
forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  modem 
Italian  school,  and  was  said  to  have 
made  quite  t^Jurore  in  the  Satumian 
land.  If  this  be  so,  the  Italians  are 
much  more  easily  excited  and  satis- 
fied than  the  freijuenters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  m  the  Haymarket; 
for  in  us  the  composition  raised  no 
furore  at  all,  and  it  enjoyed  only  that 
moderate  success  and  temperate  ap- 
probation to  which  it  was  justly  en- 
titled. The  opera  contains  no  flow- 
ing melody,  without  which  an  Italian 
opera  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul* 
No  scientific  skill,  no  displav  of  learn- 
ing in  the  arranprement  of  the  con- 
certed pieces,  or  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, can  compensate  for  the  want  of 
melodies  which  will  at  once  recom- 
mend themselves  to  ear,  and  heart, 
and  brain,  and  usurp  the  memory. 
This  is  especially  true  of  composers 
of  the  Italian  school,  who  have  never 
attained  the  power  of  the  mighty 
masters  of  the  German  school,  Mo- 
zart, Weber,  and  Beethoven,  in  man- 
aging a  vast  orchestra  as  though  it 
were  a  single  instrument,  and  caus- 
ing, if  I  may  be  permitted  the  extra- 
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VBffant  flimile,  ft  stream  of  most  ex- 
quisite melody  to  float  upon  the  sor- 
ftce  of  the  biUows  of  sound.  Those 
who  have  listened  with  a  capable  ear 
and  the  proper  sublimed  feeling  to 
the  orchestral  accompaniments  of 
FideUo,  adequately  executed,  will  un- 
derstand me.  There  the  result  of 
the  most  consummate  art  and  deepest 
and  yastest  learning  is  to  produce  at 
the  will  of  the  composer,  by  an  appa- 
rently easy  effort,  the  most  dulcet  and 
harmonious  strains ;  but  your  mere 
Italian  composer  (I  except  Rossini, 
the  author  of  Omllaume  TeU,  from 
this  category),  as  soon  as  he  tries  to 
appear  learned,  infallibly  becomes 
likewise  dull  and  wearisome,  and  in 
some  sort  resembles  those  ^wran^lins^ 
mooters,  those  prosing  garrulists, 
whom  Curran  denounces  as  speakers 
"who  calculate  their  depth  by  their 
darkness  and  fimcy  they  are  pro- 
found because  they  feel  they  are  per- 
plexed.** It  is  only  such  mighty 
minstrels  as  the  composers  of  II  Don 
Oiovamd  and  Fidelio  who  can  realise 
the  grand  dream  of  Dryden*s  Ode  to 
St  Cecilia's  Day;  who  can  touch 
eyery  chord  of  the  heart,  and  make 
eyery  nerye  of  sensation  yibrate  with 
the  touch ;  who  can  now  breathe  the 
freest  and  most  buoyant  joyousness, 
now  speak  the  tenderest  language  of 
the  mournful  muse,  now, 

"  SofUy  iweet  in  Lydian  measures," 

sinff  in  Lovers  own  chosen  accents, 
and  again  assail  the  rapt  listener  with 

**  A  louder  yet  and  yet  a  louder  strain,'* 

"  And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder.'' 

All  these  diyers  phases  of  feeling  are 
eyoked  in  the  course  of  the  two  won- 
derful oi)eras  to  which  I  haye  re- 
ferred—pity, loye,  delight,  rapture, 
astonishment,  terror.  But  your  mere 
Italian  composer  rarely  succeeds  in 
more  than  pleasing ;  as  for  example, 
in  the  charming  Matrhnonio  Segreto 
— ^pleasing  to  a  most  sweet  and  deli- 
cate intensity — when  he  attempts 
more  he  almost  inyariably  fails.  K 
this  one  opera  of  Verdi's,  then,  be  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  exemplar  of  the 
modem  Italian  school,  I  hold  that 
school  yery  cheap.  At  the  same 
time,  without  hearmg  other  of  Venii's 
works,  as  we  probably  shall  next 
season,  I  would  refrain  from  pro- 


nouncing an  absolute  opinion  upon 
his  powers  and  capabilities. 

I^  howeyer,  there  was  bat  one 
actual  operatic  noyelty  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  it  will  be 
seen  fk-om  the  list  that  there  were  a 
good  many  reyiyals.  Of  these  some 
we  hailed  with  dehght;  othen,  I 
think,  might  perhaps  as  well  have 
been  left  in  Uie  dust  of  the  repertory. 
Some  indifferent  operas,  too,  were 
played  more  frequently  than  the 
loyers  of  good  music  would  have  de- 
sired. But  this,  I  believe,  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  high 
personages,  who  have  the  perverse 
taste  to  admire  the  farragoei  of 
Donizetti.  But  still  many  of 
the  old  and  everlasting  favoor- 
ites  were  ^ven,  and  for  the  most 
part  excellently  performed.  II  Dor 
Oiovemm^  to  the  honour  of  the  di- 
rector, was  produced  more  frequently 
than  in  any  preceding  season.  For- 
nassari  is  not,  either  as  actor  or  singer, 
exactly  the  individual  to  represent 
the  g^raoeful  and  acc(Hnplished  se- 
ducer. He  is  sadly  deficient  in  tbst 
ease  and  grace  of  bearing  and  manner 
which  are  essential  to  a  correct  im- 
portraiture  of  the  (in  every  sense  of 
the  word)  valiant  Don ;  and  tbere  is 
a  want  of  flexibility  as  well  as  steadi- 
ness in  his  voice,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  the  full 
effect  to  the  delicious  music.  His 
best  performances  are  those  of  old 
men.  Rita  Boria,  too,  was  unable  to 
sinff  or  act  up  to  the  part  of  Elvirs; 
and  he  who  played  the  conunander 
(Botelli,  I  suppose)  was  sadly  defi- 
cient in  vocal  power  and  energy,  and 
in  that  dread  dignity  of  demeanour 
which  befit  the  momng  statue,  if  I 
may  be  forgiven  the  bull  for  the 
sake  of  the  exposition.  This  de- 
tracted considerably  from  the  effect 
of  the  dread'  closing  scene,  with  its 
terrible  vocal  music  uid  the  un- 
earthly accompaniments.  Bat  the 
other  characters  of  the  lyric  drama 
were  admirably  personateo.  Lablacbe 
was  Leporello.  The  yery  name  of 
this  admirable  artist  in  any  character 
bears  with  it  an  assurance  of  excd- 
lence.  Independent  of  his  great  mu- 
sical knowleoge  and  stupendous  vool 
power,  certaimy  he  is  a  most  exceOcot 
actor,  alUte  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 
His  Brabantio,  in  Oidhy  is  a  most 
noble  and  dignified  performanoe,  tm 
impersonation  of  intense  yigoor  sad 
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stiteluieas.  Then  how  energetic  and 
mod htsAarar  in  Semiramide !  his 
Henry  VIII.  in  Anna  BoUna!  to 
speak  not  of  his  looking  like  one  of 
Uolbein*8  pictures  of  the  hluff  and 
burly  King  Hal  just  stepped  out  of 
the  uame ;  his  Puritan,  m  which  he 
walks  abroad  as  one  of  the  veritable 
old  Soundhead  leaders  resuscitated  I 
Bat,  in  truth,  his  power  of  iiMlividu- 
aliaiig  every  part  he  represents  is 
wonderful.  It  is  not  Lablache  you 
lee,  it  is  the  character  itself,  evoked 
from  the  realm  of  shadows  and  clad 
once  more  in  flesh.  Then  what  can 
be  more  rich,  and  ra^,  and  genial, 
than  his  comedy!  What  is  there 
better  on  any  stM^  than  his  Don 
Fasquale,  his  deaf  Geronimo  in  11 
Matrimonio  Segreto^  his  Maestro  in 
Ia  Prova  d^un  Opera  Seriaf  He 
played  the  last-mentioned  part  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season,  and  lite- 
rally he  kept  not  only  the  audience, 
but  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
and  all  the  performers  on  the  stage, 
ooQTulsed  with  laughter;  and  this 
was  no  trifling  achieyement,  for  the 
laoghter  of  case-hardened  artists  is 
qnite  as  rare  and  as  difiicult  to  be 
conjured  up  as  their  tears.  But  truly, 
the  comedy,  without  ever  once  de- 
generating into  hufibonery,  was  ir- 
resistible. Nothing  could  exceed 
the  ^ve  humour  with  which,  after 
ihakmg  bands  with  the  accomplished 
^  admirable  leader  Costa,  he  dis- 
tributed the  music  to  the  band,  pro- 
viding for,  at  least,  a  dozen  horns  in 
compument  to  the  prevailing  fancy 
of  the  court  for  noise,  and  bur3ring 
**  the  long  drum**  with  the  profusion 
of  his  a&otment.  I  only  wish  to 
Heaven  he  could  speak  English  well 
enough  to  play  Falstaff;  for  such  is 
my  opinion  of  his  intellect  and  powers, 
tittt  I  am  convinced  he  could  then 
pJay  it;  and  I  believe  he  is  the  only 
n»«n  in  the  world  who  could.  But 
we  have  wandered  from  Leporello 
ttd  n  Ban  Giovanm.  Lablache's 
Lepordlo  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
I  never  saw  anybody  who  could 
2J thepart  justice  but  himself.  But 
«en  Imust  admit  I  have  never 
*«n  Staudigl  in  the  character,  whose 
;*nawn  therein  is  great,  and  it  is  im- 
•wsible  to  doubt  well  merited,  for 
were  is  no  greater  lyric  actor  or  singer 
wan  my  learned  and  accomplished 
jerman  friend.  What  a  pity  it  is 
Ihat  Mr.  Lumley  cannot,  in  spite  of 


Italian  jealousies,  perfect  his  com- 
pany by  introducing  Staudif^l  into 
Its  ranks?  If  I  ramble  this  way, 
however,  I  shall  never  have  done 
vdth  Don  Oiovanm,  Julia  Grisi  was 
Donna  Anna,  and  better  never  sang. 
Perhaps  the  prima  donna  never  yet 
was  in  finer  voice  or  higher  spirits  than 
she  has  been  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  season.  Mario  san^  most  sweetly 
as  Don  Ottavio.  He  is  greatly  im- 
proved, but  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
makingthe  frequenters  of  the  Opera 
forget  Donzelli  or  Rubini.  Madame 
Anaide  Castellan  was  the  Zerlina,and 
left  us  in  the  part  nothing  to  desire 
or  regret,  albeit  we  have  seen  Zer- 
lina  played  by  persons  of  much 
higher  renown  than  the  fair  straneer. 
Madame  Castellan  made  her  first 
appearance  this  season.  She  has 
proved  by  far  the  best  of  aU  the  new 
mtroductions ;  in  fact  she  has  been 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  theatre,  and 
clearly  shewed  that  the  loss  of  even 
so  exquisite  a  vocalist  as  Persiani  was 
not  irreparable.  Face  and  fi^re, 
action  and  utterance,  are  all  highly 

E leasing  and  attractive.  Without 
eing  a  great  actress,  she  is  really 
a  good  one;  and,  in  truth,  in  some 
parts,  such  as  S^rlina  aforesaid,  and 
Amina  in  La  SonTiambuIa^  a  very 
charming  one.  She  has  a  clear,  fresh, 
sweet,  pure  voice,  of  good  compass 
and  power,  and,  in  its  range  of  notes, 
perfect.  She  sings  always  in  excel- 
lent taste  and  tune,  and  with  pre- 
cision. She  returns  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  express  desire  of  the 
imperial  family.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, she  may  be  induced  to  visit  us 
again  in  the  course  of  next  season. 
Another  first  appearance  took  place 
in  the  person  of  Baroilhet,  the  cele- 
brated baritone  of  the  Academic 
Royale,  Paris.  Candidly  I  must  ad- 
mit, that  his  performance  did  not 
bear  out  the  expectations  that  were 
raised  respecting  him.  The  voice  is 
no  longer  what  it  once  was,  and, 
moreover,  he  was  suflering  so  much 
from  an  ill  state  of  health,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice 
to  his  reputation.  It  was  vain  to  try 
to  recognise  in  him  the  greatest 
baritone  in  Europe.  It  would  have 
probably  been  better  if,  ill  and  usee 
as  he  was  from  the  terrible  wear 
and  tear  of  the  Academic,  he  had  put 
off  his  dibui  before  a  London  audience 
until  his  healUi  was  renovated  in 
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some  wAnn  and  {genial  dimate,  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  restored  by  rest. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  Not- 
tingham in  Roberto  Devereux.  The 
part  was  written  for  him.  He  pro- 
duced, for  the  reasons  I  hare  stated^ 
little  efiect  in  it.  Besides,  he  has  little 
to  recommend  him  as  an  actor.  His 
motions  are  not  graceful ;  and  his  ac- 
tion is  superabundant,  afler  the  fashion 
of  the  French  lyric  stage,  and  not  in 
the  least  suggestive  or  commanding. 
Then  the  opera  is  a  most  wretched 
composition  in  every  respect ;  and,  to 
an  English  audience,  however  little 
we  may  care  about  the  libretto  of  an 
opera,  revolting  from  the  way  in 
vmich  English  history  and  historical 
characters  are  Italianised.  *^  Inglese 
Italianato  e  Diavolo  incamato,**  quoth 
the  proverb,  and  to  such  a  process 
is  our  chivalrous  Earl  of  Essex  sub- 
jected. He  is  represented  as  the 
most  intimate  and  beloved  friend  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Italian  nature  and  mo- 
rality, ne  is  most  appropriately  drawn 
likewise  as  the  saucer  and  cecutbeo 
of  Nottingham's  wife.  The  catas- 
trophe is  brought  about  through  the 
husband's  revenge  on  discovering  the 
intrigue.  He  locks  his  lady  up ;  so 
she  cannot  give  to  Elizabeth  the  ring 
with  which  she  had  been  entrusted 
by  Essex.  Really,  however,  it  is 
something  disgusting  to  see  the 
characters  of  Elizabeth,  Essex,* 
Walter  RaleiKh,  and  so  forth,  bur- 
lesqued to  baa  music.  In  this  same 
opera  another  dilnit  took  place.  It 
was  that  of  Madame  Kossi  Caecia 
from  the  Opera  of  Lisbon.  She 
brought  with  her  a  high  reputation, 
which  she  has  only  in  part  sustained. 
She  is  a  fine  woman,  but  her  charm 
of  face  is  marred  by  a  decided  squint. 
She  is  a  good  actress,  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  She  dressed  Queen 
Bess  well,  and  her  performance 
throughout  indicated  intellect    and 


power.  The  upper  part  of  her  toiee 
(a  soprano  sfogato)  is  singularly  fine 
and  brilliant,  imd  she  executed  most 
difficult  roulades  and  floritnres  wiUi 
ease  and  delicacy,  with  grace  tnd 
precision,  and  she  appears  to  be  a 
good  musician.  Here  oar  prsite 
must  cease.  The  lower  yiti  of 
the  voice  is  not  only  indifferent  as 
to  power,  but  absolutely  defective. 
Julm  Grisi  still  remains  prima 
donna,  with  no  rival  near  her 
throne.  Botelli  ivas  also  a  newcomer. 
For  any  great  use  he  was  herci  be 
might  as  well  have  staid  at  La  SciU. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  no  such  siagen 
in  Italy  as  those  with  whom  we  are 
familiar.  Vocalists  that  we  oonsider 
only  as  second  or  third  rate,  would 
take  the  highest  ground  in  La  Scala 
or  San  Carlos.  There  is  no  sooh 
Opera  in  the  world  now  as  the  Loo- 
don  Opera.  All  the  theatres  in  Eu- 
rope could  not  furnish  forth  a  oom- 
vsnj  equal  to  that  of  Her  Miyesty  s 
Theatre :  and  the  list  of  perform- 
ances shews  how  various  and  excel- 
lent were  the  entertainments  provided 
for  the  public  b^  Mr.  Lumley.  And 
with  so  nice  a  judgment  were  they 
put  upon  the  stage,  that  even  on  the 
*'  lon^  Thursday  nights**  nobodv  was 
weaned,  nobody  cloyed.  The  direc- 
tor dismissed  his  audienee  as  Madame 
Maintenon  did  her  royal  lover,— 
charmed  but  not  satiated.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  ever  before  etjualled  the  at- 
tractions put  forth  this  season  at  the 
theatre;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  it  was  crowded  night  after  night 
up  to  the  last,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
all  its  visitors,  from  kings  and  prinooB, 
— who  abounded,  by  the  way,  thisyear 
in  London — to  the  humble  tenaat  cf 
the  gallery,  was  complete.  If  in  the 
opera  we  were  delighted  vrith  these 
exquisite  singers  Grisi,  BrambiUSf 
Ijablache,  Mario,  and  Moriaoi,  in  the 
ballet  we  were  enchanted  with  the 
four  greatest  dancers  in  the  world,  and 


*  The  lust  chivalrous  challenge  put  forth  in  Europe  came  from  the  Earl  of  Esttx. 
when  commanding  the  English  troops  for  fieedom  and  for  God,  and  on  the  dde  of 
that  rile  apostate,  both  to  freedom  and  to  God»  Henri  IV.  Kasex  addressed  the 
admiral,  Andr£  de  Villars  Brancas.who  commanded  the  French  army  opposed  loliia 
thus  :  "  If  you  will  engage  roe,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  1  will  maintato  thattbe 
king's  quarrel  is  more  just  than  that  of  the  Lengue;  that  I  am  a  better  soldier  t&to 
you  ;  and  that  my  mistress  is  fairer  than  yours.  But  if  you  refUse  to  fight  tt8i> 
single  combat,  1  will  bring  twenty  with  me,  the  lowest  of  whom  ^all  raokirWi  • 
colonel ;  or  sixty,  if  you  please,  none  of  them  below  a  captain."  The  Ftmkta» 
wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  sUted  that  Essex  lied  upoA  sach  and  srary  point,  b^  ^ 
had  not  the  courage  to  come  to  the  «•  tcratch,**  either  for  self,  as  agldait  £■»•  * 
with  friends  at  his  back. 
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these  not  separately,  but  together. 
Thus  they  shone  not  as  bright  par- 
ticalar  stars^ut  in  one  glorious  con- 
stellation.   Taglloni,  most  exquisite, 
most  gnu:eful  of  all  the  nymphs  that 
erer  yet  delighted  the  eye  hj  the 
poetry  of  motion,  came  to  bid  us 
farewell,  perhaps  wisely,  while  she 
remains  still  unshorn    of  a  single 
charm.     We  ali^^y  had   Lucule 
Grahn,  Fanny  Cerito,  and  Carlotta 
GrisL    Except  Fanny  Elssler  only, 
there  is  not  a  dancer  in  the  world 
worthy  to  apnear  on  the  same  boards 
with  tbese.    Now,  to  reconcile  their 
mal  pretensions — to  induce  them  to 
appear  together  in  the  same  dance  in  no 
oMtile  rivalry,  was  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  diplomacy  ever 
achieved ;  and  thb  was  achieved,  after 
infinite  pains  and   tedious  n^otia- 
tions,  by  Mr.  Lumley.     Decidedly 
neither  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Mettemich, 
nor  even  old  Talleyrand  himself  ever 
yet  carried  to  a  nappy  result  one- 
half  so  difficult  a  negotiation.    For 
what  are  kings  and  ministers  in  the 
way  of  slipperiDess,  and  impractica- 
hihty,  and  bitter  jealousies,  and  loft- 
iest pretensions,  to  be  compared  to 
own  dancers    **  in  their  pride  of 
pace  r  What  quadruple  treaty  was 
erer  one-hundredth  part  so  difficult 
of  construction  and  ratification  P  Yet 
the  great  diplomatic  director  suc- 
ceeded, and  carried  out  the  conven- 
tion of  the  pas  de  quatre  so  as  to 
satisfy  altogether  even  the  high  oon- 
tractmg  parties.    The  great  crux  lay 
in  the  question  of  precedence ;  and 
this  was  not  settled  until  an  early 
hour  of  the  Saturday  on  which  the 
po9  was  actually  danced,  to  the  rap- 
tore  and  ravishment  of  the  specta- 
tors.   It  was  about  this  hour  Miat  a 
profound  suggestion  was  made,  to 
the  effect  that  rank  should  be  taken 
according  to  age !    This  gave  Tag- 
lioni  an  indisputable  but  unenvied 
lupremacy,  and  very  much  mitigated 
the  anxiety  of  the  remaining  three 
to  press  forward  the  one  before  the 
other ;  so  by  some  gracious,  mutual 
eoQcessions,  all  was  amicably  and  hap- 
ply  arranged.    And  now  as  to  the 
"Utistics  of  this  great  pas  de  quatre. 
M.  Pngni  wrote   the   music;     M. 
JuUien  has  published  it.    M.  Per- 
rot composed  the  "variation"  (such, 
we    understand,    is    the    technical 
WOTd)  danced  by  Carlotta  Grisi,  and 
assisted  Tagli^mi  in  th«  composition 


of  hers.  Fanny  Cerito  danced  the 
same  ^variation*  she  had  danced  about 
two  years  ago  with  Fanny  Elssler; 
and  Lucille  Grahn  composed  her 
own  "variation.**  To  the  lovers  of 
the  dance — the  poetry  of  motion— 
no  greater  treat  ever  yet  was,  or 
ever  again  can  be  afforded  than 
the  execution  of  this  pas  de  quatre, 
by  those  admirable  artistes,  stimu- 
lated as  they  were  in  each  other's 
presence  to  their  dearest  exer- 
tions. And  each  and  all  they 
won  firesh  laurels,  while  not  a  leaf 
that  had  already  been  wreathed 
dropped  from  the  brow  of  any  one 
of  them.  None  was  eclipsed  or  over- 
shadowed; each  added  to  her  pre- 
viously well-earned  fiune.  Never 
before  was  there  seen  such  enthu- 
siasm in  an  audience  —  never  was 
there  before  heard  such  rapturous 
applause!  Bouquets  enough  were 
thrown  on  the  stage  to  build  a  pyra- 
mid. But  not  simply  in  the  instance 
of  this  dance,  which  one  of  the  news- 
paper critics,  in  an  extravaganza  in 
type,  gravely  assures  us  will  belong 
to  nistory,  but  throughout  the  whole 
season  the  ballet  department  was 
unrivalled  in  its  excellence.  How 
delightful  it  was  to  see  Taglioni  again 
in  that  charming  ballet.  La  Sylphide  I 
How  spiritueUe  Lucille  Grahn  was  ia 
Eoline  ! — how  classically  graoefVil  her 
attitudes  in  La  Bacctumtil  How 
pjquaitte  and  buoyant  Cerito  in  La 
Vivand&re  I  How  exquisite,  and  de- 
licate, and  beautiful  tne  pantomime 
and  elittering  steps  of  Canotta  Grisi 
in  La  Oiseue  and  La  Esmeralda! 
But  Lucille  Grahn  t  Little  short 
of  injustice  was  done  to  Lucille 
Grahn,  the  youngest  of  the  fair 
danseusesy  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season.  Tne  fact  of  her  hav- 
ing danced  at  Drury  Lane  in  the 
"roet  Bunn's"  troop  was  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  prejudice  against  her. 
But  she  overcame  it  by  ner  meri- 
torious exertions,  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  expressing  my  belief  that 
she  is  second  only  to  Taglioni,  and 
superior  to  all  other  dancers.  She 
unites  in  her  own  person  the  excel- 
lencies of  either  school, — ^the  grand, 
broad  school  of  Taglioni,  and  the 
charming  neatness,  and  precision,  and 
minuteness  of  execution  which  cha- 
racterise the  school  of  Fanny  Elssler. 
The  ease,  and  grace,  and  self-pos**  ^ 
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setBion  with  which  she  executes  the 
most  difficult  passages  are  unsur- 
passed. Her  aplomb  is  perfect ;  and 
certainly  she  oisplays  a  degree  of 
intellect  in  h^  performances  whidi 
puts  the  old  proyerb  ^  bSte  conune  tme 
dameuse^  to  shame.* 

Space  and  time  aUow  me  to  say 
little  more  than  that  Mr.  Lumley 
by  his  management,  excellent  in 
every  point  of  view,  "  has  won  golden 
opimons  from  all  sorts  of  people;** 
and  conveyed,  to  the  univenal  satis- 
&ction,  no  small  store  of  the  precious 
metal  into  his  own  coffers.  The 
public,  the  subscribers,  the  artists  are 
all  equally  pleased  and  grateful  to 
him.  To  all  he  has  displayed  kind- 
ness, courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal  for 
their  benefit  and  service;  and  we 
are  happy  to  find,  by  more  than  one 
token,  that  these  nave  been  duly 
appreciated.  Mr.  Lumley  is  now  the 
sole  lessee  of  the  theatre,  the  dis- 
embarrassed of  associates,  the  uncon- 
trolled and  irresponsible  (except  to 
public  opinion)  manager  and  pro- 
prietor. We,  the  frequenters  of  the 
Opera,  may  now  confidently  hope 
that,  were  it  even  for  his  own  sake 
alone,  he  will  not  relax  in  his  ex- 
ertions, but  rather  press  forward  with 
greater  earnestness  in  the  career  he 
has  so  vigorously  and  auspiciously 
commenced ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
may  look  forward  to  a  long  series  of 
seasons  as  brilliant,  if  not  more  bril- 
liant, than  that  which  has  just  ter- 
minated. The  artists  contemplate 
with  unmixed  pleasure  the  continued 
management  of  a  director,  just  and 
honourable,  liberal,  courteous,  and 
considerate.  But  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  Here  is  the  inscription 
on  a  magnificent  vase  which  they 
have  presented  to  Mr.  Lumley : — / 


"HomtM 
a  Monsieur  B.  Lomlej 

par  let  Artistes 

du  Tb^&tre  de  sa  Majesty, 

en  Commemoration  de  rheareax 

Er^iiemeiit 

qui  assure  a  ce  Tb^fttre 

la  Continuation  de  sa  Beinrellsnte 

et  juste  Administration : 

18  July,  1845."  t 

Mr.  Mitchell,  too,  has  presented 
Mr.  Lumley  with  a  ^lendid  cup,  in 
testimony  of  his  sense  of  the  di- 
rector's courtesy,  and  liberality,  and 
able  management.  But  the  gieitett 
is  behmd.    We  learn  from  the  news- 

Sipers,  that  the  subscribers  to  the 
pera  have  determined  upon  testify- 
ing their  sense  of  Mr.  Lumley's  ex- 
ertions and  merits  by  presenting  bim 
with  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate. 
Some  of  the  names  ofthesubscriben 
have  been  published,  and  tbey  com- 
prise several  of  the  noblest  in  the 
land,  including  the  Doxe's-I   It  u 
said  that  it  is  intended  this  piece  of 
plate  shall  represent  the  famoosfui 
de  quatre.    Nothing  could  be  in  bet- 
ter taste,  or  ought  to  be  more  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Lumley.    We  onljrtnwt 
the  execution  of  the  work  will  be 
confided  to  the  ablest  hands;  and 
those,  without  doubt  or  dispute,  ap- 
proach or  comparison,  are  tne  hands 
of  Mr.  CotterUl,  the  first  modeller 
for  Works  in   silver  in  the  world, 
as  the  tables  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the    Duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
the   Marquis  of  Abercorn,  and  of 
many  other   noblemen,  can  ampy 
testify  on  days  of  high  solemnity. 
1  trust  this  advice  of  mine  may  not 
be  thrown  away  on  the  committe^ 
and  that  they  will  not  suffer  the 
work  to  be  jobbed  by  some  mcie 
silversmith. 

P.S.  Mario,  Grisi,  and  Lablache  are  positively  engaged  for  next  »«• 
son.    Mr.  Lumley  is  on  the  wing  for  Italy. 

•  I  have  seen  an  admirable  bust  of  Lacille  Grabn  in  the  studio  in  Covent  Girrf* 
of  Mr.  Bozzoui,  of  Carrara.  The  likeness  is  excellent,  and  the  bust  is  of  the  Toy 
highest  order  as  a  work  of  art.  There  are  many  other  beautiful  bustt  and  fit«to«  *<> 
be  seen  in  the  studio  of  this  distinguished  sculptor. 

t  On  two  other  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  names  of  the  donors.  Onoa^ 
the  operatic  company,  led  by  Lablache  ;  ou  the  other,  the  cot-pt  de  halkit  1^  ^1  '^' 
lioDi.     On  the  fourth  side  is  Mr.  Lumloy's  cipher.  ,  . 

X  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  that  exemplary  lady  the  Queen-Dowftjf«f  ,^ 
already  set  an  example,  which  the  noblest,  the  most  illusirious,  aud  the  purest  mg*     j 
be  proud  to  follow,  in  presenting  the  director  with  a  testimonial  of  her  sease  of  "■ 
able,  sealous,  and  decorous  manner  in  which  he  had  dischanred  the  difficult  dul»  " 
his  office. 


^"^"^^^  :-PrUit«l  by  George  Barclay,  Ca»Uc  Street,  Leicester  Squtitr 
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St,  Edmund* t  Paramagt,  Ox(m, 
August  11, 1845. 

Dbae  Sib, — ^When  I  wrote  to  you  in 
May,  it  was  about  ^  something  between 
the  diowers ;"  I  now  send  you  a  few 
drops  collected  from  the  leaves,  when 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone.  Accordingly 
my  second  letter  ought  to  sparlfe 
more  than  my  first.  For  what  is 
lovelier  than  a  walk  into  the  fields 
when  the  air  is  beginning  to  cle^  ? 
If  you  were  standing  with  me  in  my 
MkR  at  this  moment  you  would 
U  At  «ftdiantment  of  the  hour. 
Tm'Imiw  my  dwelling,  close  by  the 
gi^p  Snon  church  that  dates  its  first 
fltOBtftom  the  twelfth  century,  alike 
m^nd  simile  in  the  exterior  and 
within; 

**  Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
find  solace,  which  a  bosy  world  dis. 


But  while  the  sunshlnv  wand  of 
the  magician  is  over  it,  the  weather- 
heaten  norch,  made  so  diurk  by  the 
venerableyew-tree  that  nobody  knows 
the  birth  oL  btoomes  quite  beautiful, 
^#4W  iMR  of  Damascus  might 
J^t|ii^K^l>rospect.  But  he 
MKMM»lt  the  solemn  teach- 
mvCASppfewt  each  bough  of 


>  CXC. 


which,  like  the  hand  of  the  clock, 
points  its  moral  to  the  heart, — itself 
one  of  the  most  elo<)uent  of  clocks, 
wound  up  by  the  Divine  Maker  for 
a  thousand  years.  There  is  a  noble 
yew  of  that  age  in  Cheshire,  which 
abounds  in  enormous  trees  of  this 
description ;  the  one  alluded  to  mea- 
sures thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
Lancashire  shares  in  the  same  luxu- 
riance of  flTowth.  There  is  one 
county  in  Enghind  that  has  not  a 
single  yew  in  its  churchyards,  and 
that  is  Sufiblk.  But  now  even  the 
leaves  of  the  yew  begin  to  glimmer 
with  a  cheering  smile.  The  clouds 
have  just  rolled  away;  the  black 
masses  are  ffdntlv  tinged  and  painted, 
as  if  an  angel  had  dropped  some  bloom 
from  his  wings,  in  a  swift  embassy  to 
earth ;  and,  most  delightful  object  of 
aU,  a  raiabow  springing  from  the  il- 
luminated lime-trees  behind  the  par- 
sonage, overarches  my  garden,  and 
seems  to  ^x  its  remote  pedestal  of 
ruby  and  emerald  upon  the  opposite 
corn-field,  where  the  reaper,  creeping 
from  beneath  the  hedge,  his  <mp- 
ping  shelter  from  the  storm,  returns 
to  ms  toil  through  a  gate  of  glory. 

And  then  the  atmosphere — Ku- 

bens  might  have  painted,  and  we 

know  that  Milton  nas  described  it. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  feel  it.    Such 
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freshness,  transparency,  bloom,  co- 
lour, and  fragrancy !  The  blackbird 
shakes  a  shower  of  pearls  from  the 
brandi  of  the  apple-tree.  Every  leaf 
wears  its  jewel  of  dtw.  And  wnat  a 
pleasant  tumult  in  the  green  hedge- 
rows and  among  the  glittering  grass, 
— insect  and  bira-life  all  joyous  and 
waking.  The  red  stomacher  and 
dark  eye  of  the  robin  are  the  earliest 
on  the  turf.  Meanwhile  a  vari^^ted 
richness  of  light  warert  over  the 
landscape.  The  spirit  of  the  rainbow, 
like  the  seraph  of  Milton,  opens  all 
his  plumage  m  a  beautiful  mystery  of 
splendour : — 

•*  Downy  ffold 
And  coloart  dipp'd  in  bearen  ;  bit  feet 
Shadow 'd  from  either  heel  wiih  feather'd 

mail, 
Sky-tinctored  grain.   Like  Maia*s  son  he 

stood 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly 

fragrance  nU'd 
The  circuit  wide.*' 

Here  I  wander,  and  ut  and  medi- 
tate; now  looking  into  this  flower 
and  now  into  that,  and  reading  mo- 
rals in  all.  And  manv  are  the  gentle 
fancies  of  wise  and  tnoughtfal  men, 
that  keep  throning  into  my  me- 
mory ;  and  especially  that  touching 
comparison*  of  the  human  nrinc^ 
gathering  beauty  and  lustre  fVom 
the  troubles  that  agitate  and  bend 
it,  and  shining  more  brightly  in  the 
world,  even  by  reason  of  the  rain- 
drops that  hang  about  it,  the  re- 
mains of  past  sorrows.  We  should 
not  shake  them  off  if  we  could; 
^*  for  the  blade  of  grass  would  not 
do  so  to  these  rain-drops,  which  both 
strengthen  its  growth,  and  heighten 
its  beauties.  It  stands  glittering  m  the 
sunshine,  studded  with  its  own  pearly 
drops,  each  of  which  has  a  little  rain- 
bow of  its  own.'*  And  who  shall  call 
me  idle,  dear  Mr.  Yorke,  though  I  am 
ddng  nothing  ?  Are  you  idle  when, 
in  your  way  to  call  on  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  you  look  in  for  a 
moment  at  Claude  or  Murillo,  near 


St.  Martin's  church  ?  Are  tou  idle, 
when,  pondering  the  dark  tale  of  our 
history  in  Faradiae,  you  give  your 
hand  to  Cowley,  and  with  the  first 
inhabitants  of  a  garden, — 

*'  Upon  their  Palace  top,  beoeath  a  row 
Of  lemon- trees,  whtcb  there  did  pnmdlj 

grow. 
And  with  bright  stores  of  golden  frvit 

repay 
The  light  they  drank    from  the  son'i 

neighbonriag  raj," 

you  walk,  hand  in  hand,  in  sweetest 
mood  of  contemplation?  S<Nnething 
I  said  in  Mav  about  whiling  awi^ 
time.f  Alas!  what  a  le8w>n  mkfat 
be  learned  upon  this  subjed  fixxn  fir. 
Austin  before  a  railway  committee! 
That  is  usually  done  best  which  if 
done  quietly.  You  never  hear  a  rose 
growing,  and  the  golden  streaks  of 
Uie  tuhp  wake  as  easUy  upon  the 
leaf  as  blushes  over  the  cheek  of 
beauty.  I  know  that  a  very  in- 
genious person  has  said  somethirig 
contrary  to  this :  "  I  anv  sure  that 
after  a  heayy  shower  you  can  quite 
hear  the  grass  growinff  with  a  sweet 
sound  on  a  quiet  day  m  a  still  mea- 
dow, or  rather  hear  esuck  blade  rustle 
as  the  warm  sunshine  raises  them 
severally  up  from  the  tangled  masi 
into  which  the  storm  has  beaten 
them.  This  you  ma^  hear,  as  I  hare 
often  heard,  with  debght  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  grasa  then  takes  a 
famous  shoot**  Still  there  is  no 
bustle. 

Addison  was  quite  right  in  uf* 
ing  that  the  most  profitaUe  em* 
ployment  of  our  hours  is  in  ladi 
transactions  as  make  no  fiffure  m  the 
world,  rather  than  in  sudi  as  draw 
upon  us  Uie  e^es  of  mankind.  He 
thought  w(  might  become  better  m 
secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  if 
laudable  without  noise  or  ostentatkn* 
He  spoke  from  experience.  How 
often  must  he  have  oontrastsd  hif 
own  solitary  vralks  in  the  beautiftil 
cloisters  of  Magdalen,  Yrith  the  splen- 


*  The  Village.    By  William  Cotton,  Student  of  Christ  Churob. 

t  I  do  not  know  that  Bolingbroke  read  Ben  Jonson,  but  the  happiest  phrtai  ia  a 
celebrated  passage  (On  th9  Tru$  Urn  of  Study  aud  Bstirmmt,  Letter  it.)  majbc  tvud 
in  the  Discoveries  of  that  writer.  "  <  Dulce  est  dmper$,*  said  Horace ;  '  Vivi  h  Uf** 
itlU,*  says  Swift :  I  oppose  neither;  not  the  Epicurean,  much  leaa the  Cbriatiaapw* 
Bopber ;  but  I  insist  that  the  principal  part  of  these  amusements  be  tbe  SttoMiM 
of  study  and  reflection,  of  reading  and  conversation.  You  know  what  tuuvaMrtjf 
I  mean,  for  we  lose  tbe  true  advantage  of  our  nature  and  ooastitotioii  if  we  ntif  ^ 
mind  to  oome,  as  it  were,  to  a  staad.^' 
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did  tamioil  of  KemJngton;  ftod  the 
ebeerfUl  i^iitation  of  tome  eoUege 
friend  in  the  ihade  of  the  Cher« 
weU,  with  the  dlken  rustle  of  tiie 
imperioui  Warwiokl  And  did  not 
Hooker  resemble  himP  He  had 
QOt  a  mementos  peace  a£ktf  iMi^f 
tnuMpJimted  to  the  Temple  sardens, 
where  he  was  perpetnany  namited 
W  the  sleepless  buazing  of  TniTers. 
uow  much  pleasanter  to  empty  the 
nlyer  cup  of  a  lily>  ae  I  do  Uiu  in- 
stant, stoopiDg  down  to  catch  its  per- 
ftune  at  the  same  time  1 

Johnson  declared  that  it  must  be 
bora  with  a  man  to  take  up  with 
little  things.*  He  utterly  failed  in 
tbe  attempt  He  bought  a  flageolet, 
aod  nerer  could  make  out  a  tune ; 
aod  studied  knitting  under  Miss 
Dempster,  without  ever  acoomplish- 
ing  a  cabbage-net.  £nt  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  suggestions  to  stop  a 
ga^  is  recorded  b jrope  in  the  nar- 
ratiye  of  his  journey  to  Oxford  in 
oofflpany  with  the  enterprising  Lintot, 
who  had  overtaken  him  in  Windsor 
Forest  The  poet  observing  that 
gottlemaa  to  sit  somewhat  uneasily 
upon  the  saddle,  expressed,  as  he 
^i\j  told  Lord  Burlin^n,  much 
awiatude  respecting  his  feelings. 
Acoordindiy,  a  halt  is  determined 
opoD,  and  they  alight  and  reM  them- 
selres  under  the  trees.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  bibliopole  to  wile 
sway  an  hour  with  advantage.  ^See 
beze,**  he  whispered,  drawing  a  book 
from  his  pocket,  **what  a  mighty 
pretty  Horace  I  have  I  what  if  you 
amused  yourself  in  turning  an  ode 
till  we  nHRmt  M;ain?  JL^  if  you 
pletued^  what  a  devermuceUtmjf  n^ki 
fm  make  at  leUure  hours.''  Clever 
Lintot  1  and  yet  not  altogether  for- 
gotten in  thy  descendants  ^ 

Still  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
ooold  brinj^  our  thoughts  into  such 
happy  subjection  as  to  take  up  imme- 
dwely  any  task  suggested  to  them. 


Even  the  hottest  and  dustiest  road 
of  life  would  offer  some  tranquil  and 
verdurous  no<w,  where  we  might  turn 
our  ode  or  shape  our  aphorism. 
There  is  an  apt  story,  with  a  moral, 
in  tW  ancient  books.  An  Athenian, 
meeting  a  Scythian  philosopher  in  a 
dark  wmter  afternoon,  inquired  how 
he  could  contrive  to  go  entirely  un- 
clothed in  the  frost  and  snow.  The 
Scythian  received  his  expressions  of 
wonder  with  the  calm  question,  *'  How 
can  you  endure  to  ezjpose  your  face 
to  the  sharp  winter  air  ?**  Because 
my  face  is  used  to  it,**  said  the  Athe- 
nian.     "ThIMK   MJi  AJLL  FACE,**  WaS 

the  tmanswerable  reply  of  the  Scy- 
thian. The  united  moralists  of  the 
world  cannot  furnish  a  more  forcible 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  habit, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  And  so 
the  man  of  fine  imagination,  whose 
noUe  gifts  are  unappreciated  by  his 
oontemporaries,  still  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture with  the  same  calm  and  radiant 
countenance ;  the  sleet  of  ridicule  and 
sarcasm,  and  all  the  dreary  and  biting 
storms  of  penunr  and  neglect,  may 
drive  into  his  mce  as  he  climbs  to 
immortality ;  but  he  regards  them  not. 
Persecution  and  scorn  nave  rendered 
him  insensible  to  their  own  attacks ; 
and  his  intellectual  features,  like  the 
natural  face  of  tl^e  Athenian,  suffer 
nothing  from  fVos^  or  snow,  or  hur- 
ricane—simply because  they  arc  used 
to  it.  Can  you  not  see  Milton  turn- 
ing his  clear  and  earnest  face,  lighted 
up  by  its  mild  and  beautiful  disdain, 
to  the  chilling  air  that  set  right  in 
his  teeth  from  the  French  gartkns  of 
the  second  Charles  ? 

If  my  former  letter  was  discursive 
and  various,  this  will  be  more  so, 
since  it  will  hover  about  those  sub- 
jects which  I  previously  touched  on. 
Some  one,  I  think,  was  bewildered 
by  my  miscellaneousness.  But  is  it 
not  natural  ?  A  letter  has  long  ago 
been  called  a  conversation  on  paper ; 


*  Your  readers  will  bare  scarcely  forgotten  tbe  journal  of  the  retired  citizen 
which  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  communicated  to  tbe  ^/Mcto  tor  (Works  of  Addison,  vol.  ir. 
<&8),  and  which  fumkhes  a  happy  specimen  of  what  tbe  diary  of  tbe  multitude  would 
b«>  Talra  •  briok  of  this  imly  snug  and  agreeable  structure: — *' Monday,  eight 
o*eMu^\  pnt  on  ray  olotbes  and  walked  into  tbe  parlour.  Nine  o*clock,  ditto — Tied 
x^y  tboe-stringa  aaa  washed  my  hands.  Heurt  («n,  eUvem,  und  ttctlve — Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virgiaia,  read  the  SuppUmeiU  aod  Daily  Courant.  Things  go  on  ill  in  tbe 
north.  Om  9*eloch  in  the  o/WriMeii— Chid  Ralph  for  mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 
JWs^ciscJlt— sat  down  to  dmner.  Mem.  Too  many  plums  and  no  sewet.  From 
<^  Ufmer.mAMk  my  afternoso  nap.  From/our  te  lu— walked  into  the  fields  -,  wind, 
^A£,    From  nx  to  nw«.~at  the  club.    Ten  o'cA)cfc— .went  to  bed." 
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let  any  man  glance  at  a  single  rage 
of  a  conTcrsation  recorded  oy  Boa- 
well,  and  he  will  perceive  it  to  con- 
sist of  the  most  discordant  particulars 
imaginable — wine,  paintuig,  Swift, 
Fleet -ditch,  and  Hymettus,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  And  this  is  the 
common  course  of  our  thoughts. 
Saunter  through  a  garden,  or  loiter 
on  stiles  of  quiet  sheep-fields,  or  sit 
down  among  the  violets  beneath  old 
oaks,  you  will  soon  learn  that  the 
thoughts  are  the  swiftest  letter-car- 
riers, and  that  sighs  are  not  the  only 
things  '^wafted  from  Indus  to  the 
pole/*  in  an  instant.  Now  you  grow 
red  with  Horace,  scolding  the  mise- 
rable inn-keeper  in  Forum  Appii, 
because  the  badness  of  the  water  had 
taken  away  his  appetite;  and  di- 
rectly afterwards  you  find  yourself 
arm-in-arm  with  Shakspeare,  under 
one  of  the  delidous  chestnut-trees  in 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy*s  park  near  Strat- 
ford. If  Sidney  beckon  you  to  Pens- 
hurst,  be  certain  that  one  of  Lely's 
blue  eyes  will  lure  you  in  the  next 
moment  to  Hampton  Court.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  thoughts 
never  dwell  long  in  one  place,  but 
are  constantly  on  the  wing ;  and  even 
derive  their  rairest  lights  and  colours 
from  this  quick  vibration  in  the  sun- 
shine of  fancy  and  enjoyment.  You 
will,  therefore,  please  to  consider  this 
letter  to  be  a  series  of  allusions  to  my 
former  one ;  and  if  I  number  them 
in  something  of  arithmetical  order, 
it  will  only  be  to  mark  them  with 
the  emphasis  of  conversation.  And 
accordingly,  I  wish  you  to  look 
upon  aU  I  write  as  only  a  pro- 
longed exemplification  of  Fliny*s  me- 
ditation at  Laurentinum,  upon  the 
saying  of  his  ingenious  friend  At- 
tilius,  "  It  is  better  to  do  nothing 
than  to  be  doing  of  nothings*  I 
presume  not  to  indicate  the  point  of 
this  sentence. 

I.    I  begin,  then,  by   reminding 
you,  that  of  Pascal's  remark  about 


the  fruitfulnesB  of  a  transplanted 
thought,  jovL  have  a  familiar  but  ex- 
pressive illustration  in  one  of  tbe 
most  famous  passages  of  B  vron.  I 
allude  to  the  comparison  of  modem 
with  ancient  Greece  in  the  Gaoour, 
beginning,— 

**  He  wbo  basbenthimo'ertbedead/'&c 

This  description,  extending  to 
thirty -five  lines,  Mr.  Moore  has 
traced,  and  with  probable  justice, 
to  a  remark  in  Gillies's  history  of 
that  country,  "  The  present  state  of 
Greece  compared  to  the  andent  is 
the  silent  obscuri^  of  the  grave  con- 
trasted with  the  vivid  lustre  of  active 
life."  Now  Swift  has  said,  in  his 
sarcastic  way,  that  if  a  man  light  his 
candle  at  a  neighbour's  fire,  he  does 
not  by  that  act  alter  the  property, 
or  make  the  wick,  the  flame,  or  tbe 
whole  candle,  less  his  own.  He  his 
also  spoken  of  those  impetuous 
readers,  who,  eager  only  for  plunder, 
make  their  escape  with  the  first 
passage  they  can  lay  their  hands  on; 
literary  footpads,  who  cut  ofif  the 
portmanteau  from  behind,  without 
stajing  to  dive  into  the  podcets  of 
the  owner.*  But  one  of^the  most 
painftd  kinds  of  borrowing  is  thst 
where  you  steal  a  capital  only  to 
lose  it,  —  use  a  thought  only  to 
spoil  it  This  is  vividly  seen  in  tbe 
imitations  from  classical  writers ;  an 
antique  image  is  repaired  with  mor- 
tar, and  a  lost  arm  of  Antinoos  is 
replaced  by  one  of  Mr.  Lambert. 
This  reminds  us  of  Caligula  break- 
ing off  the  heads  of  Grecian  statues 
to  substitute  his  ovm.  All  character 
and  truth  are  lost  But  Byron,  in 
this  instance,  put  Grillies'  gold  out  to 
usury.  He  found  the  image  hrv^^ 
and  he  left  it  marble^ 

There  is  another  kind  of  imitation 
of  a  higher  order,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  original  authority. 
Our  elder  writers  furnish  abundant 
examples. 


*  Some  identities  of  expression,  occurriDg  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  are 
rather  puzzling,  and  perhaps  suggest  a  comrooo  and  remoter  origin.  Thus,  we  find 
Johnson  observing  of  Tacitus:  *'  He  seems  to  me  rather  to  hare  made  notes  for  an 
historical  work,  than  to  have  written  a  history."  Now  that  grotesque  person  Lord 
Monboddo  happens  to  have  made  a  similar  remark  in  bis  Origin  and  Progrm  ff 
Language,  iii.  (second  edition),  219.  Johnson,  howerer,  spoke  in  177f ,  and  tbe  first 
part  of  Monboddo's  inquiry  did  not  appear  until  '73.  So  that  priority  of  utterance 
gives  the  saying  to  Johnson,  although  we  fall  on  it  SO  soon  after,  to  adcmt  Foote'i 
nomenclature,  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of  the  folic. 
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Bishf^  Hopkins  speaks  of  the  pub- 
lication of  every  aet  of  sin  at  the  last 
daj  of  general  accoont,  as  openly 
and  brifliantly  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  as  if  it  had  been  written  vpon  the 
for^ead  with  a  mnbeam.  In  like 
maimer,  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  charge, 
when  attorney -goieral,  May  24, 
1616,  in  the  trial  of  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  "His  majeshr,  to  his  great 
honour,  hath  shewed  to  the  world, 
as  if  written  in  a  mtnbeam,  that  he 
is  truly  the  lieutenant  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons." 
If  diher  of  these  writers  borrowed 
from  the  other,  it  must  have  been 
Hopkins,  who  was  not  bom  until 
168is,  nearly  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Bacon.  The  same  image 
may  be  traced  in  many  pages  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  would  be 
emrions  to  lay  one*s  finger  upon  the 
oru;inator  of  a  metaphor  so  b^ut^ 
and  simple.  I  may  venture  to  add, 
that  Scott  has  made  a  very  happy 
use  of  a  sunbeam  in  a  different  man- 
ner, when  Peveril  looked  round  him 
in  the  parlour  ctf  Brideenorth*s  house, 
in  the  Isle  of  Bfan.  *M9is  gaze  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  portrait  of 
Christian,  and  his  imagination  sug- 
gested that  his  dark  leatures  were 
ninminated  by  a  smile  of  haughty 
trimnph.  He  started,  and  looked 
more  attentively ;  it  was  but  the  ef- 
fect of  the  evening  beam  which 
touched  the  picture  at  the  instant.'* 
Of  course,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, many  apparent  imitations  are 
to  be  resolved  into  identities  of  idiom- 
atic expression.  The  pursuit  of  a 
proverb  would  often  be  a  voyage 
ronnd  the  world.  **  To  take  a  man 
h  (he  nose^  sounds  sufficiency 
iMMndy  to  be  purely  British ;  but 
yon  find  ftiom  the  ^t  *>-»m  of  Lucian, 
that  it  was  possible  to  decline  the 
company  of  a  Greek  annoyance  in  a 
like  phrase;  while  the  ^^ tingling  of 
Ae  eoTM^  when  people  talk  of  us  be- 
hind our  backs,  is  shewn  to  have 
coloured  that  important  organ  in 
classic  days,  by  the  l^/ifiu  r«  £rm  ifuv 
ofthe  same  writer.* 

Sometimes  an  imitation  is  the  re- 


sult of  a  passage  long  before  read, 
and  of  which  only  the  echo  is  re- 
membered ;  and  to  this  class  I  should 
assign  the  following  lines  of  Words- 
worth ;— 

"  Hark  !  how  all  diings  swerve 
From  their  known  course  or  vanish  like 

a  dream  ; 
Another  language  spreads  from  west  to 

east; 
Onlv  perchance  some  melancholy  ttream, 
And  some  indignant  hill,  old  names  pre* 

serve, 
When  latps  and  creeds,  and  people,  all  are 

lost:* 

The  same  thought  had  been  long 
ago  expressed  by  Johnson.  At  one 
of  the  amusing  assemblies  in  the 
house  of  Reynolds,  a  gentleman  gave 
some  geographical  ulustrations  of 
Latin  Oterature;  Horace*s  journey 
to  Brundusium  was  particularly 
mentioned;  on  which  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  the  brook  is  to  be  seen 
now  in  its  original  state;  adding, 
that  he  had  often  wondered  how  it 
happened  that  small  brooks,  such  as 
this,  kept  the  same  situation,  not- 
withstanding earthquakes,  by  which 
even  mountains  have  been  changed, 
and  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
which  work  such  variations  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  So  it  has  been 
with  the  mightier  bodies  of  water — 
lakes  and  rivers.  When  Addison  was 
journeying  by  the  Lake  Benacus,  the 
foam  leapt  from  it  beneath  the  tem- 
pest, as  before  the  eye  of  Virgil,  and 
the  Tiber  was  **  stiU  overhuog  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with 
yellow  sand,**  as  when  it  first  broke 
upon  the  startled  wanderer  from 
Troy. 

Tne  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  roads  of  antiquity.  But  the 
principle  of  their  permanence  admits 
of  explanation.  They  were  a  na- 
tional trust  and  pride.  The  noblest 
office  in  the  state  was  their  superin- 
tendence. A  Boman  inspectorship 
of  roads  corresponded  with  our  ran- 
l^ership  of  parks — nay,  it  exceeded 
It.  Augustus  himself  watched  over 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 


*  In  mj  former  letter,  I  quoted  a  very  energetic,  though  imperfect,  metaphor 
^nm  Johnson's  comparatively  unknown  pamphlet  on  **  Falkland  Islands,"— perhaps 
oar  language  presents  few  specimens  of  happier  alliteration  than  the  following  passage 
'^  that  work ;  be  ia  observing  that  the  citisens  of  London  and  hoors  of  Middlesex 
^6  no  SjmpaUiy  with  the  style  of  Junius :  *^  Their  faculties  are  better  proportioned  to 
^  ^^aritfBeUas,  or  bmbanty  of  Beckf^d:' 
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It  is  singular  that  the  plan  adopted 
in  their  construction  should  hayt 
been  proved  to  be  the  best;  and  thai 
the  experiments  of  centuries  have 
only  re-discovered  the  practice  of  the 
ancients.  They  hud  the  foundation 
with  stones  and  cement ;  and  broken 
granite,  used  in  a  similar  way,  has 
been  recently  introduced  as  ^e  first 
layer  in  the  great  streets  of  our 
sumptuous  metropolis.  Still  the  Bo- 
man  road  defies  the  rivalry  of  mo- 
dem skill.  In  our  own  country 
their  nugestio  traces  remain,  worn 
into  our  very  soil,— memorials  of  the 
chariot -wheels  of  our  conquerors. 
Fourteen  hundred  years  hare  not 
obliterated  them.  They  have  with-* 
stood  all  storms,  and  all  weathersf 
the  plough  has  not  torn  them  up; 
the  trample  of  armies  has  not  heaten 
them  down ;  the  more  insidious  ra- 
vages of  antiquarian  researches  have 
not  entirely  spoiled  them. 

Sometimes  a  striking  resemblanet 
of  expressioQ  is  yet  entirdy  free 
from  any  oonseioosness  of  imka* 
tion;  as  in  the  following  aphorism. 
Ben  Jonson  uttered  it  in  prose,  with 
brief  energy,  ^*  What  a  deal  of  cold 
business  doth  a  man  mispend  tlit 
better  part  of  his  life  in !  In  scatter- 
ing compliments,  tendering  visits, 
making  a  little  winter  love  in  a  dark 
comer !"  Nothing  can  be  hamiier 
or  more  condensed:  every  wora  has 
its  point.  Compare  with  it  Pope*s 
elaborate  complamt  to  Betheil,  ^My 
confidence  in  your  good  opinion,  and 
dependence  upon  one  or  two  more, 
is  the  chief  cordial  drop  I  taste  amidst 
the  insipid,  the  disagreeable,  the 
dojring,  or  the  sweet,  which  sm 
the  common  draughts  of  life.'*  One 
might  suppose  Lord  Hareourt*s  house- 
keeper to  haye  taken  this  down  at 
Sht,  with  trembling  hand,  and  the 
half  frozen.  Much  better  is  the 
indignation  and  soom  with  which 
Cowper  suddenly  interrupts  his  joy* 
ful  panegyric  of  rural  lue,  and  the 
delights  01  a  garden : — 

"  It  18  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  Mrae  repeated  joys. 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  lansniia 

life 
A  pedlm^'s  pack,  that  bowi  tht  bfartr  doum," 

But  it  is  by  Wordsworth  that  this 
sentiment,  so  universal  in  Uie  human 
baiom,  has  been  most  vividly  and 
afl-ectingly  uttered.    He  enumerates, 


with  grateftil  admini&m,  tiie  Uese* 
ings  commnnieatgd  to  the  heart  by  a 
sincere  love  of  nature,  oomlortiiig, 
llHmi'wtipgi  and  enriching  it  :*— 

•'  Tkat  neitlMr  evil  tongaas, 
Rash  jadgmeaCSyMr  the  soaars  of  selisb 


Nor  greetings  where  no  Iriadnasi  is,  asr 

all 
Th4  drtary  i$Uircauru  tf  dtUljf  l^d^ 
Shall  e'er  urevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Oar  cbeertol  faitb»  that  all  which  we  be- 
hold 
Is  full  of  blessing.*' 

The  fbnrth  line  has  the  wei^  of  s 
homily.    I  should  lunre  indnded  the 
best  of  all  descriptioM  of  worldly 
existence,  tiie  '^  siaU,£aif  amd  iiMpr9- 
JkabU;'  &c  of  Shakspeare,  bat  I 
think  the  time  is  come  to  leave  thsft 
illustrious  person  to  the  letiremeDt 
which  he  sought  and  obtained  in  liiie, 
bat  fior  which  his  intellectoal  Idoiom 
sighs  in  vain.    Sorely  if  the  small 
eyes  of  Dolness  ooold  read  any  thing 
upon  his  tomb,  it  would  be  the  w- 
FLOBA  PACB.    Why  will  the  com* 
moitators  persist  in  Dffoddng  in  npon 
the  ddioious  tranmOlitv  snd  ffnm 
seckuDoa  of  his  loveliest  descripdonsf 
We  oaa  compare  this  barbarity  to 
nothing,    except    running  a   traia 
throi^h  the  Boek  Gardens  of  Blen- 
heim, or  smldng  a  shaft  among  tht 
landscape  scenery  of  BedleaH    Tht 
poetry  of  Shakspeare  is  the  ovdiaid 
of  the  commentators;  and  if  tii^ 
visited  it  only  to  keq>  down  the  rank 
gTMs,  to  destroy  every  creeping  iep» 
tile,  to  extirpate  any  poisonous  weed, 
or  to  support  any  weather -beirtsB 
branch,  we  might  be  disposed  to  siif« 
ler  or  even  to  commend  tneir  bostlii^ 
solicitude.     Hiey  come  with  veiy 
different  objects,  and  never  defisrt 
without  leaving  most  diaaatrons  en- 
dences  of  their  visit,  in  trunks  stripped 
of  the   garlanding   ivy,    mutibted 
boughs,  or  down-tramnledendosnna 
Nay,  like  Wordsfworth  npon  a  dif« 
ferent  occaskm,  we  numm  leu  fm 
what  Aey  tak§  away^  tkam  what  Am 
iMfM  bekmd.    Sobm  squalid  artidt 
of  intellectual  costume,  which  they 
call  an  enumdaUom^  stiddnff  among 
the  leaves,  shews  that  the  plunderer 
has  been  up  in  the  tree.    Surely,  Mr. 
Yorke,  if  your  peculiar  and  hoDoor* 
able  charge  be  the  palace  of  literatue. 
vou  imght  not  to  foixet  that  yoo 
have  in  your  pocket  the  key  of  the 
CAOB.    mydoQOtlettiiishuitpsfi 
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b^  wUi&oi  aotioe.  Tkt  mere  user* 
tion  of  joar  withority  may  produce 
i  good  remit  Tbe  perpetnUori  of 
petty  lareeaiei  are  often  deterred  b^ 
the  diinmest  perraeotiye  of  the  Peni- 
teotleiy.  Try  wiiat  yoa  caa  aocom- 
pljsli  by  hanging  up  your  staff  at 
the  Shakspenan  gate.  8(nne  dias- 
tiiement  is  neoessary  to  repress  this 
Itoary  sacrilege  wmch  seems  to  be 
ipreadmg.  It  is  endurable  to  hear 
Milton  speaking,  with  a  ibrrid  and 
affBCtionate  aj^ropriation  of  ^my 
Bhakqpeare  ;**  but  we  ha^e  no  longer 
pstioiee  ^dieii  weind  the  claim  to  ez« 
clasire  possession  put  fbrth  by  some 
woald*be  editor,  wno  rushet  upon  the 
text,  when  Nature  so  emphaticalljr 
poin^  him  to  die  index.    And  yet  if 


I  the  critical  frown,  it  might  be 
etsOy  supplied  by  contemplating  the 
iadignation  and  hatred  with  which 
these  old  boys,  with  all  the  ivy-budi 
tboot  them,  pursue  and  upset  their 
competitors  in  this  dark  eonspiraoy  of 
eoigecture.  A  modest  commentator — 
iProserpine  in  shorts  I — has  no  sooner 
pedced  up  a  little  bundle  of  flowers 
tod  ihuts  in  his  own  pocket-hand- 
kerehief,  than  he  is  waylaid  and  over* 
turned  by  some  fierce  Pluto,  who 
hsB  been  piMbrinff  the  orchard  on  the 
opposite  side :  ail  his  happy  industry 
is  lost  in  the  fierce  embraoe  that 
mssters  him,  "  eoUeoH  fiort%  tmticis 
emUen  remistit:*  There  are  two 
coBimentat<Mrial  names  in  modem  lite* 
ntoie  on  whieh  we  must  look  with 
regard  and  reroect,  and  they  are  the 
letmed  and  diligent  Collier,  uid  the 
inginiious  and  accomplished  Mti/ord, 
n.  One  of  the  most  beautifhl 
▼isioiis  seen  by  him  who  dwells  in  a 
quiet  hamlet, 

"  Iq  the  deep  umbrage  of  a  grteo  hill's 
shade," 

^the  mdual  dissolution  of  a  rainbow ; 
eroy  hue  waxing  fidnter  and  fainter, 
till  It  is  entirely  extinguished.  We 
then  cease  to  wonder  at  the  charming 
ftlkgories  to  which  it  has  given  birth, 
when  beneath  its  influence,  the  eyes 
of  nature 

"  fiegio  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright 
gold." 

lx>rd  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  least-read 
works,  notices  the  ancient   super* 


stition  that  the  minbow  wakes  a  sweet 
odour  from  places  over  which  it  hangs. 
He  attributes  this  result  to  its  com- 
position, and  its  probable  retention 
of  some  of  the  perf\ime  it  had  ab- 
sorbed from  the  flowers.  "  Consist- 
ing of  a  collection  of  small  drops,  it 
cannot  but  fkll  from  the  air  tihat  is 
very  low."  Thus,  to  the  refreshii^ 
dew  of  the  bow  in  the  heaven  he 
ascribes  a  cheering,  a  brightening, 
and  a  fertili«nff  influence.  And  l 
would  speak  witn  no  weaker  admira- 
tion of  that  more  abiding  bow  which 
poetry  sets  in  the  sky  of  our  common 
work-day  life.  It  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed into  its  own  glittering  column 
the  hues,  as  well  as  the  fira^unce,  of 
those  flowers  of  rich  thought  and 
painted  imagery  from  which  it  is 
woven.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
from  the  barrenest  spot — the  loneli- 
est way-side  of  pwerty,  or  sickness, 
or  grief— over  which  it  is  suspended, 
a  delidous  freshness  and  beauty  are 
drawn  out.  Its  lustrous  dew  falls 
upon  the  withered  feelings  and  faint- 
ing hopes  of  the  heart,  like  the  softest 
rain  upon  the  dusty  leaves  and 
parched  erass  in  autumn.  Not  an 
unage  of  loveliness  fathered  ud, 
which  does  not  descend  again  in  still 
sweeter  beauty.  Every  field  has  been 
made  hoi  v  ground,  and  thus  nature, 
however  lovely  in  herself, — 

"  By  all  her  bloomt,  and  mingled  mur- 
jnuri  dear," 

becomes  still  dearer  to  the  heart  by 
the  charms  of  association.  The  em- 
bellishment of  poetry  has  imparted 
an  interest  similar  to  that  whicn  his- 
tory bestovrs  upon  the  lands  of  fancy 
or  religion,  upon  Athens  or  Jerusa- 
lem. The  forest  smiles  upon  you 
with  its  thousand  trees,  when  you 
recognise  with  Wordsworth,  in  those 

"  Arches  cool, 
Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  glonons  eqnt- 

Woald  elevate  the  dream ;" 
and  the  orchard  looks  pleasanter  to 
your  eyes  when  you  see,  with  Southey, 
the  moon-rays 

«  Through  thickly  scattered  leafes  and 

boughs  grotesque 
MottU  with  maty  thad$  tht  orchard  tlop$  ; 
While  o*er  the  chestoat's  fretted  foliage 

grey* 
And  massy,  motiooless  they  spread.*** 


*  The  works  of  poets  abound  in  descriptions  of  the  varicus  effecta  and  appearance 
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And  yet  one  word  more  with  the 
Lord  of  Gorhambury. 

The  inqtdry  into  the  analogies  and 
resembknces  subsisting  between  poets, 
painters,  and  shadows,  as  elaborately 
set  forth  by  one  of  your  inestimable 
contributors  in  a  recent  Number, 
may  be  pleasantly  illustrated  by  a 
passage  irom  Lord  Bacon*s  Sifha 
Sylvarum^  where  he  says  that  ^  the 
uttermost  parts  of  shadovrs  seem  ever 
to  tremble.  The  cause  of  which  ap- 
pearance he  finds  in  the  circumstance 
^  that  the  little  motes  we  see  in  the 
sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there  be  no 
wind;  and,  therefore,  those  moving 
in  the  meetine  of  the  light  and  the 
shadow  from  the  light  to  Uie  shadow, 
and  from  the  shidow  to  the  light, 
do  shew  the  shadows  to  move,  because 
the  medium  moveth;**  and  for  this 
circumstance  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
some  correspondence  in  literary  sun- 
shine. No  shadow  of  reputation, 
however  broad  or  golden,  is  suffered 
to  continue  long  untroubled  upon 
the  surface  of  popular  opinion.  The 
light  motions,  and  fancies,  and  pre- 
judices of  men — the  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam—waving to  and  fro  with  a  busy 
and  dazzling  uncertainty,  deface  and 
scatter  the  repose  of  the  most  majes- 
tic outline,  reople  say  that  the  re- 
putation of  such  an  one,  whether  it 
be  Milton,  or  Bacon,  or  Ricluu^son, 
or  Cervantes,  is  beginning  to  decline 
in  magnitude  and  lustre,  as  well  as 
in  stef^ness  and  dignity  of  general 
reception;  but  in  ^uth  the  shadows 
move  only  because  the  medium  moveth. 
The  very  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  natural  taste  must  prevent 
the  constant  preservation  of  any  fame, 
however  splendid.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  temper  of  our  own 
times  is  assuming  this  aspect  of  rest- 
lessness and  impatience.  Every  man 
lives  and  moves  in  a  hurry;  there 
will  soon  be  no  '*  temperate**  upon 
the  glass  of  criticism;  the  noblest 
shadows  will  begin  to  break  up  in 
the  troubled  medium  of  vision ;  the 
most  sacred  graves  of  genius  will 
be  violated;  and,  in  the  univerad 
impetuosity  of  advance,  what  respect 


can  be  antidpated  for  the  bri^teBt 
reputations?  His  will,  indeed,  be  a 
timid  and  reverend  step  that  hesitates 
to  rush  over  the  solenui  shadow  of  a 
Newton  or  a  Hook^ ! 

UL  Jn  my  former  letter  I  alluded 
to  the  &ct  that  the  parable  of 
Abraham  receiving  the  stranger  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  flenuine 
production  of  Franklin.  I  had  not 
then  met  with  the  following  very 
satkbctory  confirmatkm  of  the  state- 
ment by  Lord  Byron.  It  occurs  in 
some  remarks  on  an  article  on  Doil 
Juan^  which  appeared  in  Blackwood^ 
Magaztney--''  If  it  were  the  unbe- 
liever*s  creed,  the  many  political 
parodies  of  various  parts  of  the 
Scripture  and  liturgy,  particnlarly  a 
(^ebrated  one  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  beautykd  parable  mfaooitr  of 
toleration  by  Franklin^  which  has  often 
been  taken  for  a  reed  extract  from 
Genesis,**  &c.  This  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  dishonest  motives  of 
Franklin,  of  whom  I  have  already 
taken  the  liberty  of  saying,  in  an- 
other place,  th]&  he  went  through 
his  moral  life  stooping;  all  his 
thoughts,  desires,  and  actions  bang 
of  one  stature;  his  writings  display- 
ing the  same  stunted  growth  and  un- 
dignified posture ;  so  that  in  his  page 
a  '*  great  subject  sometimes  seems  to 
become  less  whOe  it  is  elucidated,  and 
less  commanding  while  it  is  enforced.*' 
And  as  to  Jami  (previously  mmr 
tioned  in  connexion  with  Bishop 
Taylor),  or,  as  his  name  appears  in 
all  its  grandeur  of  proportions,  Mod^ 
land  Abdtdrahman;  he  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  Turkish  empaxir,  Mo- 
hammed IL,  in  the  fifteenth  coi- 
turv,  and  was  apparently  a  favourite 
with  Tippoo  Sultan,  in  whose  library 
a  large  number  of  his  productions 
were  discovered.  I  should  have 
liked  especially  to  obtain  a  glance  at 
his  treatise  on  the  science  of  letter- 
writing,  in  which  Orientals  have  long 
S reserved  so  enviable  a  distinctioil 
:om  European  correspondents.  You 
will  readily  acknowledge  how  ad- 
mirably the  writings  of  Taylor  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  happy  sajing 


of  saoset,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  picture  go  curious  or  fantastic  as  Wordf* 
worth's  "  Sky  Prospect  from  the  Plain  of  France :" — 

"  Y6n  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape ; 
And  here  combats  a  huge  crooodilt,  agape 
A  golden  spear  to  swallow/' 
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of  Cderidge  {LeUers^yol.  i.  13),  tliat 
theology,  uke  an  ample  palace,  con- 
tains within  itself  mansions  for  every 
form  and  shape  of  knowled^ ;  and 
again  {Church  and  State,  c.  iv.  51), 
in  reference  to  the  middle  ages,  that 
the  theologians  took  the  lead  because 
the  science  of  theology  was  *'  the  root 
and  the  tnink  of  the  Knowledges  that 
civilised  man,  because  it  gave  unity 
and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all 
other  sciences,  by  virtue  of  which 
alone  they  could  be  contemplated 
as  forming  c(^lectively  the  living  tree 
of  knowledge.**  Thus  the  eloquence 
of  immortuity  is  the  most  splendid 
ntierance  of  the  tongue.  Truth  in 
tmny  vut  arrayed  descends  among 
men,  with  the  light  of  Eden  upon 
ber  &oe,  and  the  rose  about  ner 
footsteps.  And  hence  my  exhorta- 
tions to  dUigenoe  and  toil. 

lY.  And  to  diligence  you  must 
obyiously  add  solitude.  Why  not? 
Ton  enclose  and  darken  the  bird 
when  you  teach  it  to  sing.  The 
landscape  or  the  sunshine  distracts 
its  attention.  And  in  all  human 
industry  of  the  intellect  there  must 
be  the  same  sequesterment  from  the 
gay  scales  and  variegated  lights  of 
common  nsture.  It  is  cunous  to 
marie  the  lively  signs  by  which  the 
kind  of  nourisnment  taken  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  all  branches  of  the 
creation.  The  purple  or  golden  fea- 
ther of  the  bird  tells  of  the  field 
where  the  seed  was  sown.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  butterflies 
are  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  on  which  they  feed,  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  limits  of  analogy 
that  they  should  be.  We  always 
find  these  distinctive  notes  in  the 
works  of  literature.  Demosthenes 
reveals  in  every  page  the  student  of 
Thucydides,  and  Milton*s  Grecian 
violets  peep  out  under  the  hedges  of 
Paradise.  You  cannot  work  too 
owch,  or  persevere  too  long,  in  the 
examination  of  great  models.  The 
fiither  of  Mengs  compelled  him  to 
recopv  twenty  times  some  of  Eaf- 
heuen  pictures  in  the  Vatican.  A 
noble  specimen  of  this  toil  of  genius, 
where  the  fire  of  the  eye  is  not  lost  in 
its  watches,  may  be  seen  in  Leonardo 
da  Ymci's  picture  of  "  Donna  Lisa  " 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  four  years  in  completing. 
Nor  do  the  ancient  artists  appear  to 
lutve  neglected  this  element  of  im- 


mortality. Pliny  (lib.  xxxy.  c  10) 
speaks  of  Protogenes,  as  a  modem 
critic  might  characterise  the  most  in- 
defatigable master  of  the  Dutch 
school. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  in  art  and 
literature  the  lamplight  is  thrown 
away.  Quintilian  says  itt&t  the  poet 
Cinna  spent  nine  years  in  composing 
his  Smyrna,  and  Isocrates  ten  in 
writing  and  revising  his  Panegyrics. 
And  it  is  recorded  of  the  admirable 
Bishop  Sanderson,  that,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures,  he  hesitated 
so  often  and  rejected  so  much,  that 
when  the  hour  arrived  for  raiding 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  produce,  not 
what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to 
be  at  hand.  Execution  in  painting 
has  been  defined  by  a  great  proficient 
to  be  the  genius  of  mechanical  per' 
formance.  But  a  distinction  must  be 
always  kept  between  execution  and 
high  finish;  the 'second  may  be  ac- 
quire by  mere  colour,  the  first 
never ;  like  the  blossoming  of  poet- 
ical thought,  it  must  grow  out  of  the 
healthful  vigour  and  life  of  the  in- 
tellect. Iteynolds  destroyed  several 
Eictures  by  the  old  masters,  in  the 
ope  of  finding  the  secret  of  their 
colour;  which  was  as  reasonable  as 
if  we  should  decompose  the  ink  of 
one  of  Milton*8  manuscripts,  to  learn 
how  he  obtained  the  splendour  of 
Comus, 

y.  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  ad- 
mirable praises  of  toleration  pro- 
duced from  Fuller  and  others  in  the 
May  letter.  I  will  only  observe  that 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  accept  the 
argument  of  Pope,  when  he  attempts 
to  shew  the  vanity  of  reasoning  upon 
human  actions, — 

"  His  principle  of  action  once  explore. 
That  instant  'tis  his  principle  no  more; 
Like  following  life  though  creatures  you 

dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  yon  detect." 

I  am  not  SO  satisfied  with  this  re- 
mark as  with  his  assertion,  that  the 
quick  whirls  and  shifting  eddies  of 
mighty  and  impetuous  minds  may  be 
qiute  unfathomable  by  human  skill 
and  curiosity.  But  I  think  that  some 
advances  in  toleration  may  be  made, 
by  considering  that  every  great  fact 
or  truth,  on  j|vhich  actions  depend, 
owes  its  appearance  in  no  common 
measure  to  the  aspect  under  which  we 
contemplate  it.    One  man  shall  hold 
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up  a  erystal  in  tJUs  direction,  another 
in  that  The  nme  inn  shall  fiOl 
upon  it,  but  at  a  different  uigle. 
Tne  colours  it  emitf  will  accordingly 
vary,  and  yet,  proceeding  from  the 
lame  source,  present  Mmilar  hues  in 
combination.  And  so  with  the  ex- 
amination of  every  sraarate  truth,  a 
ISur  costlier  crystal.  It  changes  its 
colours,  as  the  ray  of  judgment  falls 
upon  it  with  different  degrees  of  in* 
tensity  and  ftilness.  A  cloud,  how- 
ever  mint,  in  the  natural  sky,  passing 
over  the  sun,  will  dim  every  emana- 
tion of  colour  on  the  crystal,  ex- 
tinguishing some,  (Obscuring  all.  In 
like  manner  with  a  truth.  Reason  is 
the  sky.  Judgment  is  the  sun.  A 
cloud  of  prejudice,  however  ikint, 
going  over  it  darkens  for  a  time  the 
lustre  of  the  truth  itself.  Now  surely 
this  ought  to  help  us  in  the  forma- 
tk>n  of  a  tolerating  temper.  It  was 
excellently  related  of  Taylor,  by  his 
friend  and  successor  in  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  that  be  did  not 
consider  ^it  likely  any  one  party 
should  wholly  engross  troth  to  tnem- 
selves;**  and  that  he  wei|;hed  the 
reasons  of  men,  and  not  their  names. 
Thus  many  arrows  of  truth  will  be 
found  in  the  quiver  of  Romanism, 
and  one  or  two  features  of  beauty 
under  the  u^ly  visor  of  Superstition. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  nature 
that  truths  should  be  contemplated 
in  this  atmosphere  of  opinion,  and  that 
their  oiystalline  purity  should  from 
this  cause  present  an  imperfect  and  a 
tarnished  reflection. 

Do  you  recollect  the  galleries  at 
Munich,  which  were  built  and  fitted 
up  under  the  direction  of  Von 
Klenze  ?  Well ;  the  principle  1ft 
adopted  in  constructing  a  room  for 
the  statues  was,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive light  only  ^om  one  side  ;  richly 
colour^  walls  being  at  the  same 
time  substituted  for  the  dingy  grey 
previously  employed.  You  must 
have  been  delighted  with  the  warm 
and  emphatic  tone  produced  by  this 
arrangement  of  the  Bavarian  archi- 
tect, fiut  the  arrangement  which 
answers  so  well  vrith  Haines,  is  fuc 
less  satisfactory  when  applied  to  cAa- 
racters:  yet  ttke  colom^  wall  and 
the  light  from  a  single  side,  are  the 


general  principles  of  critical  aichi- 
tectnre. 

VI.  I  have  given  several  examples 
of  literary  resembknee,  let  me  add 
one  of  a  very  (Ufferent  duuracter,  one 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts  <^the  table. 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes*s  Periiawar 
friend,  Naid  Mahomed  ShnredJ 
whom  he  met  at  Gabod,  apoke  with 
rapture  of  some  wine,  cif  which  two 
glasses  sent  a  man  to  ^e^.  Bomes 
told  him  that  the  Eogiioi  notion  of 
flood  wine  consisted  in  being  able  to 
drink  a  large  quantity  of  it  without 
any  unpleasant  or  sopoT^  effects. 
"•A  bad  plan,**  replied  Mahomed, 
"for  a  man  must  then  drink  till  he  is 
as  laive  asa butt :  no,  no^  ours  is  the 
beet  plan.*'  You  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  a  similar  sentiment  in 
Johnson ;  yet  he  of  Bolt  Court  and  be 
of  Peshawur  coincided  completely. 
^  Brandy  Is  the  best,**  said  Johnson 
**  because  it  operates  sooner.**  And* 
in  refutation  of  Burke's  panegyric  of 
daret,  he  exclaimed,  "You^ll  be 
drowned  by  it  before  it  has  any  eflbct 
upon  you.  The  doctor's  arrange- 
ment of  three  distinguished  Uqucurs  is 
well  known ;  claret  for  bcm,  port  for 
men,  brandy  for  heroes.  But  Plato's 
theory  is  the  most  curious.  Until 
eighteen,  he  interdicted  the  use  of 
wine  altogether ;  after  that  age  up  to 
thirty,  a  moderate  allowance  is  givw  < 
and  after  forty,  he  appears  to  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions, and  to  let  wine  be  drank 
at  discretion.  The  prettiest  emplor- 
ment  of  wine  is  that  observed  ki  me 
oelebration  of  Hebrew  weddings ;  tbe 
drinking  of  it  is  acoompaniS  with 
benedictions,  and  when  the  ghisB  or 
vessel  is  emptied,  it  is  datdied  iroon 
the  ground  and  broken,  as  an  embfen 
of  the  fra^li^  of  existence.  With 
re^^ardtothe  Roman  customs  of  wine- 
drmking  we  have  little  certain  in- 
formation. We  are  not  better  in- 
formed as  to  Grecian  halHts.  Bat 
in  connexion  wi^  Johnson  one  dr- 
oumstanoe  may  be  noticed,  whieh 
plaees  the  Athenian  and  the  London 
philosc^er  in  strong  contrast;  it 
was  the  hoaH  of  Soerates  that  he  had 
never  entered  a  topem. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir,  sin- 
oerely  yours,  M.  A 
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I HATB  had  laore  than  one  adventure 
in  thoae  East  Indian  jungles,  amongst 
whicli  80  many  of  my  early  years 
fFere  spent,  but  not  one  that  pos- 
tenes  more  of  truth  and  less  of  the 
sppetFsnce  of  it  than  that  which 
befell  my  friend  Cbisholm .  For  many 
yean  he  was  mj  brother*offioer  and 
ekan.  We  arnved  at  Madras  top^- 
thar,  having  shared  the  problematical 
OQBiibrts  of  the  same  cabin  as  passen<- 
gers  on  board  the  David  Scott,  a 
TeMel  of  which  the  only  distinct  re- 
collections I  retain  are,  that  it  was 
frdgfated  with  young  ladies,  cadets, 
and  horses ;  and  commanded  by  an 
aaeouth  no-sailor,  with  whom  I  was 
ineeasantly  gettingr  into  all  sorts  of 
lospes,  fifom  whicn  the  cool,  manly, 
BffiBctionate  bearing  of  Cbisholm  was 
u  incessantly  extricating  me.  We 
were  posted  to  do  duty  with  the 
ttme  regiment,  drilled  together,  quis^ 
ad  together  as  the  most  enormously 
and  incontrorertiblv  green  srriffins 
tlttt  ever  quitted  the  oatmeM  ban- 
nocb  of  bonny  Scotland  for  the 
cony  and  rice  of  India,  and  studied 
together  the  |^tturals  peculiar  to 
the  Hindustani  language  under  the 
nme  moonshi  At  length,  the  com* 
pudoni  were  separated.  Cbisholm 
was  ordered  to  Dhurwar,  I  to  Ban* 
plore;  and,  after  two  years,  when 
He  obtained  a  month's  furlough  to 
the  huter  gay  station  to  visit  me,  the 
ioeidents  I  am  gomff  to  t€^,  in 
?rMghtforward,  somier  s  phrase,  were 
^  effect  the  adventures  of  a  single 

He  bad  pitched  his  tent  for  tbe 
Ottht  among  the  low,  rocky,  barren 
^  on  one  of  which  stands  the 
«v(^,  or  fort  of  Chittledroo^,  and 
uw  spending  part  of  the  day  in 
"iipectmff  this  still  considerable  pos^ 
"^non  Qi  the  Mysore  rajah,  one  of 
^  stroBgest  fortresses  in  India,  he 
Jf«>olved  on  devoting  the  long  after- 
noon before  him  to  his  fowling- 
pi«ce,  for  he  was  an  inveterate  sports- 
^,  the  best  shot  in  his  regimait. 
At  that  period  there  was  no  b^talion 
8«niwued  in  the  Spotted  Fort  (for 
«*di  is  the  meanhig  of  Chittledrooj^), 
whidi,  though  a  romantic  and  pic- 
tnreaqiie  sti&m,  is  yet  considered 


unhealthy.  The  water  is  scanty,  and 
of  a  bad  quality;  and  the  maidan^ 
or  plain,  extending  for  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  four  from 
east  to  west,  consists  of  that  black 
soil  called  cotton-ground,  which  the 
natives  assert  to  be  the  matrix  where 
is  generated  unwholesome  exhala- 
tions. In  the  customary  style  of 
Asiatic  fortified  rocks,  Chittledroog 
is  surrounded  by  several  waUs  within 
one  another,  the  outermost  of  which 
might  be  taken  without  endangering 
the  safetv  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
central  #tadel  or  fortalice. 

It  was  towards  the  eastern  jungles 
beyond  the  plain  that,  on  a  sultry 
af^rnoon,  Cbisholm  directed  his  steps, 
having  told  his  domestics  not  to  ex- 
pect bun  before  dusk,  but  to  prepare 
for  an  early  start  on  the  following 
morning. 

"I  had  a  villajge  lad  with  me  as 
beater,"  said  Cbisholm,  ^  and  though 
once  or  twice  he  refused  to  accom- 
pany me  in  certain  directions,  affirm- 
ing that  there  were  tigers  and  pan- 
thers in  those  parts,  I  found  him 
expert  in  the  use  of  lus  beating-pole 
-^-a  poor  substitute,  notwithstanding, 
for  a  pointer  \  and  so  successful  was 
I,  that  before  it  was  five  o'clock  I 
had  already  bagged  a  brace  of  fiorikin, 
that  most  delicate  species  of  bustard, 
a  hare  or  two,  and  a  sirus,  which 
latter  bird  I  presented  to  the  boy,  to 
his  |;reat  delight ;  and  as  I  was  un- 
willing to  return  so  soon,  I  sent  him 
back  witii  the  game,  having  received 
instructions  from  him  how  to  steer  my 
course. 

*'  When  he  left  me,  I  flung  myself 
down  on  the  short,  crisp  herbage  in 
repose;  and  there,  in  that  dr^unv 
sort  of  wakeftilness,  which,  beneath 
the  blue  sky  of  India,  when  the 
cooler  breezes  of  coming  night  breathe, 
Imt  do  not  blow,  is  one  of  our  chiefest 
luxuries,  I  mi|^ht  have  peaceably 
remained  until  it  was  time  to  retrace  . 
my  steps  tentwards,  had  I  not  been 
arousea  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a  pea- 
cock, which,  rising  slowly  from  be- 
hind me,  steadily  winnowed  its  way, 
scarce  two  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
the  woods  beyond.  ^Shsul  I  seek 
for  the  vein  of  gold,*  thought  J,  'or 
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for  the  sage  bird  tliat  avoids  it?* 
For  I  remembered  the  common  Hin- 
doo superstition,  which  asserts  that 
the  peacock  has  so  great  a  horror  of 
golcC  that  aware  of  its  presence,  and 
though  averse  to  make  use  of  its 
heavy  wings,  it  flies  over  the  earth 
in  which  a  vein  of  the  pernicious  ore 
is  concealed.  Neither  did  I  forget 
the  more  probable  belief,  that  where 
peafowl  are  found,  there  too  inhabits 
the  tiser.  But  I  had  never  shot  a 
peacock,  and  the  sportman's  lust 
overcoming  both  the  miser*s  greed 
and  the  prudent  man*s  caution,  I 
started  up  from  the  voluptuous  rest 
into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  was 
deep  in  the  thick  mazes  of  an 
undeniable,  though  not  thick  forest, 
ere  I  felt  convinced  that  this  was  the 
principal  quarter  prohibited  by  my  lit- 
tle guide.  I  had  twice  raised  the  gor- 
geous bird,  and  twice  fired  in  vain, 
when,  as  I  was  crossing  a  narrow 
donguTj  or  ravine,  over  which  it  had 
passed,  and  through  which  ran  a  lit- 
tle thread  of  water,  my  eyes  became 
all  at  once  riveted  on  certain  marks 
in  the  sandy  soil, — the  unmistak- 
able bagh'ka'punja^ — the  traces  of  a 
cheetahs  feet  I  Knowing  that  the 
leopard  and  panther  frequent  the 
deepest  dells,  making  their  dens  in 
such  cool  retreats  as  are  likelv  to 
furnish  water  as  well  as  shade,  I  re- 
solved on  instant  return ;  but  had 
not  retraced  my  way  forty  paces  ere 
a  loud  growl  in  advance  startled  me 
into  the  certainty  of  near  and  imme- 
diate danger.  Before  me,  in  almost 
the  very  tract  I  had  come,  and  glar- 
ing through  the  acacia  bushes,  I 
saw  a  pair  of  fiery  globes, — ^the  eyes 
of  the  crouching  peril ;  whilst  lash- 
ing its  tail,  it  gave,  in  truth,  *  dread- 
ful note  of  preparation.* 

'*I  was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  cal- 
culate, within  two  springs  of  it.  M  v 
Manton  was  loaded,  but  not  with 
baU ;  to  my  right  was  open  space, 
leading  to  a  few  scatterea  kaveet,  or 
wood-apple  trees,  between  which  and 
me  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been 
recently  broken  up  for  several  ya]:ds, 
for  it  was  here  and  there  cut  up,  di- 
vested of  turf,  the  grass  lying  about, 
while  leaves  and  branches  were 
strewed  over  all.  A  glance  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  that,  if  attainable, 
my  post  of  defence  would  be  the 
bole  of  the  nearest,  which  was  also 
the  largest  tree;  but  almost  despair- 


ing of  reaching  it  ere  the  cheeta 
made  his  attack,  instead  of  tunmig 
back,  I  efiected  a  sudden  leap  to  the 
right,  and  in  another  moment  ^ed 
the  desired  position,  yet,  not  without 
running  another  and  an  unexpected 
risk ;  for,  in  my  momentary  descent 
upon  the  intervening  space,  I  found 
the  leaf-strewn  soil  give  way  nnd^ 
me,  and  instantly  be<^e  aware  that 
beneath  it  was  a  hollow  or  chasm  of 
some  sort 

"  In  another  instant,  the  unsteady 
footing  I  had  there  occupied  was  in- 
vaded by  the  pursuing  cneeta !  The 
enormous  and  ferocious  creatoie, 
lighting  within  a  foot  of  me,  at  the 
very  ver^  of  the  pitfall— for  such 
indeed  it  proved— had  scarcdy 
touched  the  treacherous  superstruc- 
ture, ere  the  whole  riving  way,  he 
was  precipitated  backwaras,— still, 
however,  clinging  by  his  fore-paw 
to  the  margin,  whence  his  hot  and 
fetid  breath  struck  against  my  fore- 
head! Inmy  utmost  terror  1  could 
yet  gaze  with  a  strange  fascination 
on  the  grand,  but  awftil  appearance 
of  the  wiimal,— itself  full  of  fear  as 
well  as  rage,  its  ejes,  red  and  ra- 
venous, sent  a  chill  to  my  Wood, 
while  from  its  distended  jaws,  co- 
vered with  spumy  foam,  issued  the 
appalling  discord  of  its  voice.  Once 
it  raised  itself  so  completely  from 
the  chasm  into  which  its  hinder  parts 
depended,  that  I  made  sure  it  would 
effect  its  escape ;  and,  with  a  last  ef- 
fort, I  raised  my  fowlinc-piece,  level- 
led it  at  its  eyes,  and  fired.  Tb« 
cheeta,  yelling  hideously,  fell  mto 
the  pit ;  and  breathing  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  for  such  an  issue  to  my 
well-founded  apprehensions,  I  saiu, 
utterly  unable  to  stand,  upon  the 
ground. 

"  But  it  was  no  time  for  delay, 
the  evening  was  advandng,  shadows 
were  already  lengthenii^  into  gi- 
gantic groteaqueness ;  and  I  had  so 
entirely  entangled  myself  in  the  jnn- 
gle,  that  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
my  way  out  of  it  On,  however,  1 
struck,  till  finding  myself  still  more 
deeply  involved  m  its  Astnesses,  1 
paused  to  reflect.  The  sun  was  si- 
ting: its  golden  light,  falling  Iwe 
the  intangible  shadows  of  &  ^'^^ 
bright  spirits  on  the  green  brancbe 
of  Mie  trees,  reminded  me,  that  as  1 
had  come  towards  the  east,  I  shouM 
now  turn  my  face  towards  the  sw" 
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iog  luminaiy.  But  the  thickets  in- 
craised  in  size,  the  jungle  thickened, 
—there  were  numerous  ravines  and 
goUies  in  the  course  I  had  taken; 
and  I  really  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
Presently  I  found  myself  at  the 
mouth  of  a  sort  of  cave,  and  con- 
cluding it  might  be  the  lair  of  the 
cheeta  or  his  mate,  I  turned  away 
from  it,  and  ascended  a  slight  mound 
covered  with  soft  moss  and  parasite 
plants,  which,  indeed,  proved  to  be 
the  roof  of  the  autre ;  for,  whilst  I 
^ped  on  hands  and  knees,  escalad- 
iDg  the  slippery  yet  gradual  ascent, 
%  sound  of  human  voices  reached  me, 
and  I  had  scarcely  paused  to  listen 
ere,  lo !  ^e  whole  gave  way,  whilst, 
as  if  in  ridiculous  imitation  of  my 
recent  foe,  down  I  fell,  imhurt,  but 
Borely  alarmed,  amount  a  group 
who  were  assuiiedlv  still  more  terri- 
fied than  myself!  Screams,  cries, 
imprecations,  assailed  me  1 

^'Bhaugt  Bhaugt  It  is  a  tiger  T 
oiedone. 

""' Afreet!  ghowl !  peeshash!  It 
is  a  ffoblin,  a  spectre,  a  demon,*  said 
another;  and  when  at  length  I  got 
up,  locking  up  my  uninju^  limbs 
and  Manton,  I  found  myself  in  the 
centre  of  a  subterranean  hut ;  the 
occupants  of  which  were  an  old 
man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy, — all  of 
whom  had  evidently  been  busily 
tending  a  great  fire,  on  which  were 
placed  the  simple  utensils  employed 
by  the  natives  in  the  distiDery  of 
smuggled  arrack.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  secret  retreat  of  a  kulaly  or  dis- 
tiller of  spirituous  liquor. 

"  In  a  very  few  words  I  explained 
the  nature  of  the  accident — the  ad- 
venture of  the  cheeta — and  m  jr  desire 
to  bestow  a  bukshish  (gratuity)  on 
whoever  would  point  out  the  path 
1  should  take.  Great  was  the  joy  of 
the  poor  people  to  hear  that  the 
cheeta  bad  been  snared ;  they  assured 
me  that  its  escape  from  the  pit  was 
impossible,  and  its  mate  had  been 
julied  some  weeks  before.  Beseech- 
ing me  to  retain  the  secret  of  their 
retreat  between  the  lips  of  silence, 
they  directed  the  boy  to  put  me  in 
the  right  track,  from  which  I  had 
considerably  deviated,  and  I  left 
them.  But  the  terrors  of  the  night 
were  not  yet  over. 

"  It-  was  now  dark,  quite  dark. 
The  sudden  and  brief  twilight  of  our 
lodkui  climes  had  come  and  gone 


whilst  I  remuned  in  the  underground 
hut,  which,  indeed,  I  found  to  be  (m 
the  very  borders  of  the  plain,  hidden 
among  the  last  thickets  of  the  jungle. 
We  had  not  gone  a  mile  of  the  six 
which  I  was  told  I  had  to  proceed,  be- 
fore mj  little  guide,  stumbliuff  over 
something  in  the  narrow  pathway, 
fell,  cutting  his  knee  against  a  stone. 
I  had,  fortunately,  the  East  Indian 

rrtnnan*s  usual  supply  of  diachylon 
>ut  me,  which  I  applied  to  the 
wound ;  but,  as  the  poor  child  walked 
with  difficulty  and  seemed  anxious  to 
return,  I  made  him  describe  the  di- 
rection I  had  to  pursue  and  dismissed 
him,  enriched  beyond  all  former  ex- 
perience— in  the  possession  of  a  ru- 
pee. He  told  me  I  had  but  to  follow 
the  straightforward  track  to  reach 
my  place  of  encampment,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  likely  I  could  diverge 
from  the  one  limited  path  into  any 
soil  more  rugged  and  unbeaten. 
There  was  no  moon  as  yet,  and  the 
wide  open  plain,  here  and  there  in- 
tersected by  sl^ht  gravelly  ravines, 
the  summer-dried  beds  of  mountain- 
torrents  in  the  monsoon^  and  here 
and  there  a  tuft  of  bushes  or  a  clump 
of  trees  seemed  almost  boundless. 
Behind  me  I  could  still  define  the 
dusky  shadows  of  woods  and  hills, 
but  m  front  all  was  level  vacancy, 
except  far,  far  in  advance,  where  a 
twinkling  light  denoted  the  night- 
fire  of  a  pi&rim,  the  habitation  of 
man,  or  the  dirine  of  a  faquir.  This 
was  the  point  given  me  to  march 
upon,  and  whilst  it  lasted  all  went 
well ;  but  it  soon  disappeared,  and  I 
saw  it  no  more. 

"All  the  sounds  and  sensations 
peculiar  to  an  Asiatic  night  were 
gathering  around  me  as  I  slowly  pro- 
ceeded. The  an:  was  agreeably  cool, 
a  m3rriad  of  insects,  bom  of  darkness, 
filled  the  atmosphere ;  the  fetid  green 
bug  stuck  in  my  hair,  mosquitos 
buzzed  hungrily  aoout  my  ears,  and 
large  white-winged  moths,  with  ob- 
tuse pertinacity,  mistook  my  eyes 
for  some  luminous  food;  crickets 
and  grashoppers  chirruped  loudly 
around,  occasionally  a  night-owl 
hooted  across  the  waste,  and  as  I 
crossed  a  small  runnel  of  water  a 
flock  of  the  huge  white  herons,  called 
paddi-birds  from  their  frequenting 
the  wet  paddi,  or  rice-fields,  rose  si- 
multaneously from  their  drink,  look- 
ing as  they  flew  Iwly  away  like  a 
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troop  of  gbottfl  in  snowy  shrouds. 
There  was  th«  boom  of  «  bittern,  tnd 
the  oroak  of  man^  boll-firogB ;  and, 
by  and  bj,  beantiftil  in  the  pitchy 
darkness  whieh  precedes  the  rise  of 
the  moon,  the  skv  was  thronged  with 
fire-flies.  They  danced,  and  gleamed, 
and  glittered  around  me,  like  floating 
gems ;  they  de(dced  the  trees  of  a 
hpe,  or  groye,  through  which  I 
passed  till  every  branch  seoned  to- 
tooned  with  fiory  lamps,  every  leaf 
dewed  with  drops  of  mamonds,  and 
rubies,  and  emmlds;  and  I  paused 
in  mute  admiralion  to  look  at  them. 
Suddenly,  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
app^u^  before  me,  and  as  if  swmd 
by  some  inscrutable  pobcj  of  their 
own,  they  vanished,  and  all  again 
was  obscurity.  Indeed,  it  was  now 
so  dark  that  I  knew  the  moon  must 
soon  arise,  and  feeling  a  certain  se« 
ourity  in  remaining  still,  I  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  niffht  grew  lighter. 
I  had  descended  a  slight  sandy  defile 
and  was  seated  on  a  bank  near  the 
little  rill,  which  in  breadth  was  not  a 
yard  across ;  ih%  delicious  coolness  ci 
the  breeae,  the  rich  odour  that  came 
wafted  trtm  the  golden  blossoms  of 
some  habooU  (gum-arabio  trees)  near 
me«  the  disi^pearance  of  the  annoy- 
ing  insects,  and  a  considerable  d^^ 
of  fatigue,  combined  to  drowse  my 
^ulties,  and  I  was  supinely  yielding 
to  the  irresistible  dasp  of  a  uumber, 
when,  all  at  once  something  hurtled 
past  me,  a  whirring  sort  of  noise  was 
heard,  some  sharp  substance  struck 
me  painfully  on  my  extended  1^,  a 
sound  as  of  the  clattering  of  many 
rods  struck  together  in  quick  suc- 
cession follow^,  and  all  was  again 
silent!  In  violent  terror,  I  put  my 
hand  to  my  leg,  and  found  that,  in 
truth,  something  had  pierced  through 
my  trousers,  for  blood  was  running 
from  the  wound.  I  could  see  no- 
thing, but  I  drew  something  from 
the  ground.  Could  it  be  an  arrow  ? 
Nay,  it  was  the  newbf'dropped  quill 
of  awrreuptM  I  The  shy  animal,  so 
rarely  seen,  had  come  to  drink,  and, 
in  its  unexpected  contact  with  my 
1^,  had  been  deprived  of  a  quill ; 
one  of  those  beautiftilly  dotted  quillsy 
of  which  the  expert  natives  oTsome 
parts  of  India  make  such  elegant 
work-boxes. 

^'It  was  stiU  dark,  though  the 
pitehy  denseness  of  the  atmosphere 
■^  luheided.    I,  howeyer,  deemed 


it  advisable  to  remove  firom  the 
proximity  of  water ;  and,  creeping 
up  into  the  plain,  threw  myself  down 
on  the  dry,  hisi^  spear-gnuM,  whtre 
I  contrived  for  a  few  nunotes  to 
keep  awake;  but,  alas!  (a  word 
wluch  the  clever  youns  author  of 
Eoihen  avers  is  never  spoken,  thoq^ 
often  written)  just  as  I  was  comekros 
of  a  ooming  grey  to  the  skies,  the 
god  of  sleep,  too  strong  for  ms,  at- 
tacked me,  and  I  succumbed. 

'^No  doubt  ofU;  I  slept  soundly 
^  sweetly ;  no  doubt  of  it  I  hats 
never,  eime  ihen,  slept  hi  the  open 
air  either  soundly  or  sweetly,  for  my 
awaking  was  fhll  of  horror!  Before 
I  was  fully  awake,  however,  I  bad  s 
strange  perception  of  danser,  whidi 
tied  me  down  to  the  earth,  warning 
roe  against  all  motion.  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  riiadow  creeping  orer 
me,  beneath  which  to  lie  in  dumb 
inaction  was  the  wisest  resource.  1 
felt  that  my  lower  extremities  were 
being  invaded  by  the  heayy  eoOa  of 
a  living  chain  ;  but,  as  if  a  provi- 
dential opiate  bad  been  inAisedinto 
my  system,  preventing  all  moyt* 
ment  of  Uiew  or  sinew,  I  knew  not 
till  I  was  wide  awake  that  an  enor- 
mous serpent  covered  the  whole  of 
my  nether  limbs,  up  to  the  kneea. 

«*  •  My  God,  I  am  lost!*  was  the 
mental  exclamation  I  made  as  every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  vems  seemed 
turned  to  ice ;  and  anon  I  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf;  until  the  very  fear 
that  my  sudden  palsy  might  rouse 
the  reptile  occamoned  a  rerukion  of 
feelmg,  and  I  again  lay  yen^yttl 
It  slept,  or  at  all  events  remained 
stirlees ;  and  how  Icmg  it  so  remained 
I  know  not,  for  time  to  the  Usarstmck 
is  as  the  ring  of  eternity.  All  at 
once  the  sky  cleared  up,  the  moan 
shone  out,  the  stars  were  over  me;  I 
could  see  them  all  as  I  lay  stretehed 
on  my  side,  one  hand  under  my 
head,  whence  I  dared  not  remove  itf 
nor  dared  I  look  downwards  at  the 
loathsome  bedfellow  vHiich  my  evil 
stars  had  sent  me.  Unexpectedly  a 
new  object  of  terror  supervened  j  a 
curious  purring  sound  oehind  m^ 
followed  by  two  snuurt  taps  on  tw 
ground,  put  the  snake  on  the  aJertt 
for  it  moved,  and  I  felt  that  it  i^ 
crawling  upwards  to  my  breast.  ■»• 
that  uKMnent,  when  I  was  ahnost 
maddened  by  insupportable  vpgt^ 
heoflioa  inta  etaitbg  «p  to  wm 
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poiiapfl,  certain  dedtntetion,  some- 
tliiag  sprang  upon  my  shoulder — 
upon  the  reptile !  Thtrt  was  a  shrill 
cry  ftom  mt  new  assailant,  a  loud 
spelling  hks  fVom  the  serpent;  for 
an  instant  I  oonld  feel  them  wrestling, 
isit  were,  on  my  body ;  in  the  next, 
^  were  beside  me  on  the  turf;  in 
mother,  a  few  paoes  off,  struggling, 
twiitinff  round  each  other,  fighting 
fariou^,  I  beheld  them,  —  a  mtoi|f - 
hoofy  or  khmmum^  and  a  eobra  di 

**I  started  up,  I  watehed  that  most 
angnhtr  combat,  for  all  was  now  as 
elcarasday.  I  saw  them  stand  aloof 
for  a  moment ;  the  deep  yenomous 
ibsdnation  of  the  snaky  fffanee  power- 
leaf  against  the  quick,  keen,  restless 
orbs  of  its  opponent ;  I  saw  this  duel 
of  the  eye  exchange  once  more  for 
doier  conflict ;  I  saw  that  the  mung- 
boos  was  bitten,  that  it  darted  away, 
doubtless  in  search  of  that  still  un- 
known plant  whose  juices  are  its 
alleged  antidote  agahitt  snake-bite ; 


that  it  returned  with  finesh  vigour  to 
the  attack ;  and  then,  glad  sight !  I 
saw  the  cobra  di  capello,  maimed 
from  hooded  head  to  scaly  tail,  fall 
lifeless  from  its  hithertoerect  position, 
with  a  baffled  hiss  i  whilst  the  won- 
derf\il  victor,  indulging  itself  in  a 
series  of  fierce  leaps  upcm  the  body 
of  its  antagonist,  daneea  and  bounded 
about,  purring  and  spitting  like  an 
enrag^edcat ! 

*^  Little  graoefVil  creature  I  I  have 
ever  since  kept  a  pet  munghoos,  the 
most  attached,  the  most  playAil,  and 
most  frog-devouring  of  aU  fkvourites. 

**  I  very  soon  found  my  way  to 
my  tent,  where  there  were  some 
strange  surmises  about  my  absenoe. 
Need  I  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  my 
curry  and  rice  that  night,  la^  as  it 
wasr  or  how  I  countermanded  the 
marching  orders  for  next  morning  ? 
or  how  soundly  I  slept  after  those 
*  Three  Adventures  befbre  Mid- 
night?'" 


audo. 


(THX  SBQUIL  TO  ABDMOBB.) 


If,  courteous  reader,  you  were  not 
tired  of  me  in  our  late  ramble  about 
Ardmore,  will  you  fkvour  me  once 
more  with  your  company?  and,  as 
we  stndl  along,  I  will  try  to  amuse 
you  with  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
would  call  ^  auld  world  stories."  I 
want  to  take  you  to  a  place  by  the 
sea  called  Ardo,  where  there  is  a 
new  residence  on  an  old  site.  Direct 
by  the  road  it  would  be  little  more 
than  a  mile*  f^m  Ardmore ;  but  we 
will  ffo  round  by  the  diffs,  because 
it  is  the  most  agreeaUe  course  for  us 
to  pursue. 

We  will  set  out  fhwn  the  ruined 
ehureh  unon  the  diff,  and  proceed 
round  Ardmore  Head ;  and,  for  your 
eonyenienee,  it  shall  be  a  clear,  bright, 
fenial  day.  The  sun  glitters  ptay- 
"dly  upon  the  wide  sea  before  us, 
where  the  little  poppling  waves  are 
(welling  and  breakmg,  wad  enliven- 
ii^  the  dark  blue  expanse  with  their 
white  foam.  I  have  read  somewh^e 
that  the  idea  of  the  once  fiuned  and 


eertainly  handsome  uniform  of  the 
British  navy  was  taken  fVom  this  very 
aspect  of  the  sea,  the  white  foam 
cresting  the  blue  water.  I  like  the 
thought;  it  is  pretty  and  imagina* 
tive. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  you  before 
the  rocks  below  us,  with  uieir  vary- 
ing tints,  and  strangling  ivy,  and 
tuns  of  sea-pinks.  Tne  ocean  waves 
have  hollowed  them  into  caverns, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  siae, 
particularly  one  called  the  Parlia- 
ment Cave;  but  thj^  can  only  be 
entered  by  boat.  The  ^rass  is  so 
short  and  dose  here,  that  it  is  almost 
slippery;  I  pick  out  the  patches  of 
purple  heath  to  tread  in,  and  steady 
my  step ;  but  the  close,  low,  golden 
fhrze  defies  me :  so  much  better  do 
the  fierce  and  resentful  often  fare 
than  the  mild  and  passive.  Still,  we 
love  the  pretty  heath,  and  dry  its 
bells  for  our  winter  flower-pots,  and 
leave  the  Airae  to  feed  the  peasant's 
fire.    This  white  dog-raee  that  creeps 
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along  the  ground  more  like  an  herb 
than  a  shrub,  and  ia  covered  with 
such  myriads  of  small  thorns,  and  is 
so  proline  of  flowers,  is  exquisitively 
sweet :  no  garden-rose  surpasses  it  in 
perfume.  And  here  the  grass  is 
gemmed  with  the  tiny  eye-bright; 
you  must  examine  it  closely  to  see 
the  streaks  of  orange  and  brown  in 
its  little  white  blossoms. 

We  are  upon  Bam  Head.  This  is 
a  fine  bold  promontory;  see  how 
deeply  the  rocks  are  indented  in  tall 
upright  chasms,  and  how  clear  and 
green  the  water  looks  in  the  fairy 
creeks  below.  From  this  head,  if  you 
are  not  near-sighted,  you  may  liave 
an  uninterrupt^  view  up  to  Water- 
ford;  even,  I  am  told,  to  Hook 
Tower  and  the  county  Wexford.  This 
unsightly  square  ruin  was  a  martell'o 
tower,  once  intended  for  a  look-out 
post  in  war  time.  There,  fkr  away 
on  a  promontory  in  the  county  Cork, 
is  the  dark  outlme  of  the  tower  that 
answered  to  the  present  one.  This  is 
not  an  agreeable  ruin,  because  it  is  the 
wreck  of  man's  rude  hands,  and  not 
of  Time's  quiet  touch,  mellowing  and 
embellishing,  even  while  he  detroys. 

Let  us  more  westward.  You  may 
^et  a  view  of  Youghal,  backed  by 
Its  sheltering,  wooded  hills,  and  its 
harbours,  and  the  embouchure  of  the 
Blackwater.  That  steep,  bluflT-formed 
island,  which  you  perceive  about  nine 
miles  from  i  oughal,  is  called  Cable 
(formerly  Capel)  Island.  It  is  like 
the  Steep  Holms  in  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel; but,  barren  and  naked  rock 
though  it  be,  it  has  its  local  history. 
In  1696,  a  French  privateer  had  the 
impudence  to  drop  anchor  there,  to 
capture  several  nshing  -  boats,  and 
then  send  in  one  of  them  to  the  town 
to  demand  provisions,  keeping  the 
crews  of  the  others  as  hostages.  The 
town,  however,  manned  a  ooat  with 
forty  seamen  and  soldiers,  which 
went  against  the  privateer,  and,  ailer 
a  skirmish,  succeeded  in  capturing 
her,  the  French  having  five  men 
killed  and  sixteen  wounded ;  and,  for 
a  centuj^  after,  there  was  no  lack  in 
the  cabins  of  marvellous  relations 
concerning  the  adventures  of  the 
captured  fishermen.  Long  years  in 
Barbary  were  nothing  to  those  few 
hours*  durance ;  and  it  was  long  quite 
a  pride  to  say,  "  My  grand^imcle 
(rest  his  soul !),  or  my  grandfather,  or 
my  sister's  husband's  nephew,  or  my 


gossip's  son's  brother-in-law  was 
one  of  the  mm  that  was  tuck  by  the 
great  French  ship  " 

About  1631  these  seas  weie  some- 
times visited  by  Captain  Kutt,  a 
famous  pirate,  wno  infested  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  the  county  Cork,  and 
even  sometimes  made  descents  npoa 
the  shores.  He  had  three  ships  under 
his  command :  his  own,  a  20-ffaii 
ship  of  300  tons  burdi^ ;  a  vessd  of 
160  tons,  whidi  he  took  from  the 
port  of  St.  Maloes,  and  made  his 
vice-admiral ;  and  the  third,  moniit- 
ing  fifteen  guns,  he  had  captored 
from  the  port  of  Dieppe.  Tradition 
says  that  Nutt  and  his  crew  occa- 
sionally landed  at  Cable  Island  to 
bury  their  treasures,  and  that  the 
hoards  still  remain  there  undis- 
covered, and  defying  search,  having 
been  magically  secured  by  the  horrid 
spell  usual  among  buccaneers  of  sac- 
rificing a  N^ro  on  the  spot,  and  then 
burying  him  with  the  treasure,  over 
which  his  imprisoned  spirit  thence- 
forth keeps  an  efiectnal  watch. 
Captain  Nutt  subsequently  aban- 
doned his  evil  courses,  and  was  par- 
doned by  the  government;  but  he 
never  removed  the  deposit,  because, 
as  tradition  says,  he  could  not  break 
the  spell  alone,  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  his  former  coadjutors. 
So  the  hoard  still  lies  in  the  rocky 
recesses  of  Cable  Island,  reluctantly 
guarded  by  the  unlaid  ghost  of  the 
poor  murdered  black. 

We  must  now  scramble  downwards 
as  steadily  as  we  can  along  the  steep 
declivity ;  clamber  over  these  rough, 
loose  crags,  and  jump  down.  Here 
we  are  on  a  fine  smooth  platform  of 
rock,  looking  as  if  nature  had  been 
aided  by  art  m  its  formation.  Under 
our  feet  is  a  perfectly  level  floor  of 
stone;  at  our  back  a  smooth, equally 
level,  rocky  wall ;  below  us,  nia^ 
like  the  fragments  of  a  former  world ; 
and  before  us,  Uie  restless  sea.  And  the 
dark  crags  all  around  are  enlivened 
by  the  perpetual  little  sea-yinto; 
and  the  bright  green  rock-spinage, 
with  its  large,  thick,  sappy.^**^ 
There  is  a  grand  spectacle  display*" 
here  on  a  stormy  day;  the  wej 
hurl  forwards  bellowmg,  and  disa 
up  against  the  rocks  in  huge  *<*^ 
ing  sheets  of  snowy  foam,  flij^ll 
aloft  their  spray  like  mighty  foM* 
tains.  You  may  well  conoeire  thw 
the  surge  is  tremendous. 
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This  platform  is  called  the  Name 
Bock;  for  its  smoothness  has  invited 
80  many  to  cut  their  names  upon  it, 
that  it  is  completely  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  dates,  like  the  pave- 
ment of  a  cathedral.    It  is  said  that 
the  late  King  William  IV.,    who 
vifflted  Cork,  Xou^hal,  and  Ardmore, 
irfien  Prince  William  Henry,  a  young 
naval  officer,  actually  cut  his  name 
here  with  his  own  princely  fingers ; 
and  I  have  been  tola  that  some  per- 
sons of  highly  favoured  eyesight  have 
boasted  of  their  discovering  it;  but 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  acquaint- 
ances ever  could  see  it    The  lucky 
**8een  **  must  have  been  near  relatives 
of  a  sharpi-eyed  coast-surveyor  once 
stationed  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
who  announced  one  day  in  his  re- 
port, **  Two  sail  on  the  horizon,  and 
two  more  out  of  sight."    How  he 
must  have  disdained  the  plain  mat-  • 
ter-of-fect  of  Tilburina's  father  :— 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  caoat  not  see, 
because 
It  is  not  yet  in  sight."* 

But  here  is  a  name  I  want  you  to 
look  at,  «  J.  Coghlan,  1786.''  The 
inscriber  was  the  proprietor  of  Ardo, 
the  place  to  which  we  are  proceediu«^, 
and  we  shall  speak  of  his  family 
amm. 

Here  at  the  end  of  this  platform, 
and  standing  in  the  sea,  is  a  curious 
rock  exactly  resembling  a  cottage 
tnmed  into  stone;  see,  here  is  the 
very  chimney.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
must  have  been  a  legend  about  it 
once  upon  a  time ;  but  no  trace  of 
any  such  can  I  find  now  remaining 
among  the  country  people.  Of  late 
years  when  the  peasantry  meet  to- 
gether, the  newspi^r  reader,  alas! 
has  annihilated  the  tellers  of  legends 
and  old  tales,  their  occupation  is  quite 
gone;  the  romantic,  the  harmless, 
often  the  moral,  has  yielded  to  a 
new  and  perhaps  more  questionable 
excitement. 

Now  scramble  we  up  again,  and 
wend  our  way  alone  the  heights. 
Here  a  a  fine  tall  chff,  with  a  deep 
narrow  creek.  Look  down  at  that 
boat  full  of  sea- weed  anchored  in  the 
rocky  recess  and  left  alone,  with  the 
oars  and  scathe  resting  on  the  thwarts, 
and  the  sfight  mast  decorated  with 
its  tiny  strip  of  red  bunting.    Come 


a  little  farther  and  I  will  shew  you 
a  still  finer  cliff.  Here  it  is;  how 
tall  and  perpendicular  I  It  is  said 
to  be  between  300  and  400  feet  high. 
Yet  some  few  years  ago  a  poor  man 
fell  from  it  into  the  sea  below,  and 
survived.  He  was  a  Kerry  man,  and 
was  helping  to  haul  in  a  net  full  of 
sprats,  but  overreached  himself;  and, 
to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  shot 
down  this  prodigious  cliff  into  the 
sea.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
swam  to  that  one  solitary  little  rock 
in  the  centre  of  the  creek,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  a  boat. 

Here  is  a  small  basin,  and  a  round 
high  promontory  with  a  very  nar- 
row and  steep  footpath  winding  round 
and  round,  corkscrew  like,  down  to 
the  beach.  The  path  firom  its  difiSi- 
culty  is  called  "  the  Cat's  Stairs," 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally made  by  smugglers.  As  we 
stand  here,  there  is  a  pretty  scenic 
effect  from  those  stragfflmg  peasants, 
active  young  men,  andfresn -coloured 
lasses,  with  their  wooden  rakes  and 
great  coarse  baskets,  threading  their 
narrow  way  down  to  the  boats  laden 
with  sea- weed  that  are  awaiting  them 
below.  The  poor  people  wiu  have 
to  drag  all  tnat  upon  their  backs 
a^nst  the  steep  ascent,  and  they 
will  do  it  so  good-humouredly,  jok- 
ing, laughing,  and  singing,  as  they 
tou  up. 

That  low  and  most  unpicturesque 
promontory  before  us  is  Ardo  Head 
(anciently  called  Ardigena,  Aridigna, 
and  Ardigna).  But,  before  we  pass 
on,  look  at  that  high,  steep,  black 
crag  separated  from  the  rocky  shore 
by  a  deep  chasm.  Would  you  not 
shudder  if  you  saw  any  one  attempt 
to  leap  a  horse  across?  Yet  such  a 
desperate  deed  has  been  done  here, 
when  life  and  death  were  in  the 
balance,  and  Terror  fled  and  Hate 
pursued.  That  severed  crag  is  called 
"  the  Step,"  but  of  it  more  anon. 

We  are  close  to  Ardo  House :  we 
will  stroll  down  to  the  iron  gate,  and 
look  at  it  through  these  old  trees, 
which  the  sea-breeze  has  not  suffered 
to  grow  into  fine  timber,  but  has 
bent  and  crumpled  so  grotesquely. 
That  modem  house,  with  turrets  at 
the  comers,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
very  old  rambling  mansion  which  was 
taken  down  about  twelve  years  ago. 


*  The  Critic. 
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It  was  a  strange-lookiiig  building,  ga- 
bles in  all  directions,  towers  here  and 
there,  ranges  of  walls,  small  iron- 
barred  windows,  and  aged  trees  grow- 
ing close  to  them  and  darkening  the 
rooms,  and,  a  little  detached,  ran  a 
long  row  of  shops  for  different  work- 
men employed  abont  the  place — car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  masons,  Bcc. 
The  house  was  of  stone,  so  massive 
and  so  stronriy  built  that  it  wa« 
found  very  dimcnlt  to  ]jull  some  part 
of  it  down ;  and  when  it  was  accom- 
plished, the  ground  was  covered  to  ft 
surprising  extent  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  rubbish.  Within  were  num- 
bers of  small  dark  rooms,  and  there 
was  a  long  corridor,  which,  on  a  wet 
day,  answered  admirably  as  a  prome- 
nade ;  and  on  the  leads  of  the  roof 
was  a  flat  space,  where,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, the  inmates  could  come  to  enjoy 
a  fine  sea  view.  It  was  just  sucn  a 
house  as  romance- readers  and  writers 
love ;  just  such  an  one  as  ought  of 
right  to  be  haunted.  All  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  mansion  is  a  small 
detached  part,  now  used  for  servants' 
bed-rooms,  and  some  walls  (dong  the 
approach. 

I  cannot  tell  you  who  buih  the 
original  house ;  but  the  first  posses*^ 
sors  of  whom  I  have  heard  any  thing 
"were  a  family  named  Costen,  now  re- 
membered chiefly  by  a  tragical  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  last  of  the 
race.  This  was  a  young  man,  still 
termed  among  the  country  people 
"  the  heir  of  Ardo,"  an  orphan  and 
a  minor.  He  was  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  a  gentleman  named  Fitz- 
gerald. Tradition  says  that  the 
guardian,  like  too  many  others,  had 
acted  unfairly  in  his  trust,  and  as  h» 
ward  drew  near  his  majority,  dreaded 
discovery  by  the  inspection  of  his  ac- 
counts. Just  as  the  heir  became  of 
age  he  was  invited  on  a  visit  to  his 
treacherous  guardian,  who  treated 
him  with  every  demonstration  of 
kindness.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
visit  Fitzgerald  mani^ed  to  hide  a 
valuable  silver  tankard  in  the  travel- 
linff  valise  of  young  Costen,  who 
duly  took  his  leave,  and,  aU  uncon- 
scious of  the  freight  he  carried,  rode 
leisurely  away,  went  into  Youghal, 
remained  there  some  time,  and  then 
crossed  the  ferry,  and  returned  home 
to  Ardo.  Immediately  on  the  heir's 
dcpmure,  Fit^;crald  had  hurried  off 
to  the  nearest  person  in  authori^ 


and  denounced  the  young  maa  as  an 
ungniteftil  robber,  and  requeflled  a 
search-warrant  for  the  recoTcry  of 
his  property.    Hie  person  to  wken 
be  appfied  bears  in  county  luMories 
and  traditions  the  character  of  ha?ing 
beeti  harsh,  daring,  and  unscmpolotts. 
There  was,  about  the  latter  pwt  of 
the  Seventeenth  century,  a  time  ute 
in  Irdand  the  wiS  of  the  pow«iM 
was  too  often  law.   Whatever  repre- 
sentations Fitsgerald  made,  wlisteTer 
weighty  arguments  he  adduced,  be 
completely  gained  over  the  man  of 
authority  to  his  views  of  dertroying 
his  unsuspecting  ward.     The  two 
men  set   out    together  for  Ario, 
escorted  by  a  body  of  troopen,  Md 
of  servants    mounted    and  anwd. 
They  rode  hard  and  reached  Ardo 
just  as  its  masta'  had  arrived  nd 
was  alightmg  at  his  own  door.   TV 
innocent  and  the  honoimibk  nay 
conceive  the  astonishment  and  in^- 
nation  of  young  Costen  on  heaiipg 
the  accusation  brought  agamst  him 
by  his  false  gaardian,  and  seeing  bim- 
selfpursued  like  a  felon.    But  when 
Fitzgerald   pulled   fbrth  fh>m  hw 
valise  the  tankard,  the  a{)pipeDteTi- 
dence  of  his  guilt,  temwe,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  storm  of  dirtnct- 
ing  emotions  that  stropt  tharcwgh  the 
breast  of  the  poor  mah'gned  ywnig 
orphan,  destroyed  by  the  vefy  nan 
who  was  bound  to  protect  Wm.^ 
had,    however,    presence   of  w^ 
enough  to  attempt  his  escape.   ^ 
horse  still  stood  it  the  door;  be 
sprang  up,  and  plying  whip  tfudigff; 
galloped  ftiriousfy  in  the  direcwn 
of  Ardmore.     Arid   now  b^  « 
headlotogifrantic  chitte.  The  frofflpen 
dashed  after  the  wretched  ^'^^ 
and  fearful  was  the  scene  «»  *« 
cMs  of  Ardo  tbki  day  of  the  drflfl- 
fhl  race  for  life  and  death.  Tbo^ 
the  sligfet  stripling  flying  ftr  bw% 
and  the  ferockms  ^ures  g»MgJ 
in  hot  punftdt,  arms  Slitteringi  ho* 
strikmg  fire,  the  rusnmg  t'*'''^^ 
shout,  the  oath,  the  fluddea  ^ 
The  pursuers  were  well  iHO«aW, 
and  gained  fast  upon  youaff  *^^' 
they  hunted  him  dowe  to  the  i^» 
in  a  moment  he  wotrid  hate  vm 
forced  over  «iem  info  Ac  ^^J»2j 
that,  in  wild  de^eration,  he  ^JJ 
his  horse  m  he  aiade  hiia  jQ 
across  that  ft%fctW  dW»I*5S 
yon  just  now— **Ae Step,''  «>«f* 
m  memory  of  this  terrific  leap.  ^^V 
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mdeed,  it  might  be  s^,  *'  Poftt  equi- 
tern  sedet  atra  cura."  JB  j  tbat  destie- 
nie  feat  tie  fbr  a  moment  astohisned 
and  checked  hi^  enemies,  and,  dou- 
blmg  on  the  chase,  he  rushed  back 
towards  Ardo.  Bnt  the  troopers  vrete 
again  upon  him,  and  he  was  hunted 
past  his  own  door,  whfeh  seetn^  in 
his  extremity  to  refuse  him  shelter. 
He  Was  driven  along  the  tlif^  and 
there  strove,  but  ta  tim,  tb  urge  his 
panting  horse  up  h  steep,  whieh  is 
still  eabed  after  him,  in  Irish  Leim 
an  Eire^  i.  e*  the  Heir's  Leap.  At 
length  the  horse  cast  a  shoe,  stum- 
bled, and  threw  his  unfortunate  Hder. 
That  6dl  was  fatal,  the  troopers 
dashed  up  and  seiaed  their  prev. 
Those  were  lawless  times,  atod  he 
fell  into  cruel  h^nds ;  Ihev  fastened 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  draped 
Km  downwards  to  the  sea. 

Hiere  is  a  natural  square  arch 
formed  by  a.  black,  frowtiSng  rock, 
standing  erect  among  a  chaos  of 
others,  and  just  over  a  Httle  space  of 
sand,  where  I  have  seen  a  tremendous 
nnf  roar^  and  boO,  and  dash  up  its 
clouds  of  spray;  the  spot  is  most 
lonely,  dark,  and  dreary;  they 
dragged  the  victim  under  the  arch, 
e^diansted  as  he  was  and  every  nerve 
quivering  with  exertion  and  excite- 
ment; tney  flung  the  rope  across, 
and  there  in  that  frightnil  place, 
annd  harsh  reproach,  nbald  jest,  and 
savage  oath,  in  spite  of  the  pleadings 
we  may  too  well  unagine,  they  hang^ 
the  unhappy  heir,  the  last  of  the 
Costens  of  Ardo.  Tradition  says 
that  his  perturbed  spirit  still  walks 
at  night  upon  the  clKF  above,  and 
often  mingles  a  fearful  screani,  a 
Wood-freezing  wwl,  with  the  bellow 
of  the  surf  and  the  fitful  gusts  of  the 
wind.  The  fatal  arch  5  called  in 
hrirfi  iJruch  an  Eire  (pronounced 
Crook  an  Ira),  i.  e,  tiie  Gdlows  of 
the  Heir. 

I  cannot  learn  that  the  wicked 
{[nardian  ever  obtained  the  estate  of 
Ardo  for  himself,  if  such  was  his  ob- 
J€ct ;  bat  m  the  first  year  of  James  IT. 
(1685)  it  was  confirmed  by  m*ant  to 
one  Martin  Hore,  who  had  previ- 


ously obtamed  a  grant,  or  the  pro- 
mise of  one,  from  Charles  U.  In  the 
ffrant  of  1685,  Ardo  is  called  Ar- 
digna.  The  quantity  of  ground  is 
stated  to  be  236  acres,  and  sixteen 
acres  pn^t  land,  all  plantation  mea- 
sure, and  the  rent  to  the  crown  is 
il  11*.  8rf. 

From  Martin  Hore  the  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hollow 
Hword-blade  Company,*  and  from 
them  it  ^as  purchased  by  Sir  Francis 
Prendergast.  Another  tn^edy  rela- 
tive to  hanging  is  rumoured  to  have 
occurred  here  during  the  residence  of 
some  member  of  the  Prendergast 
Amily.  The  story  goes  that  an  un- 
fortunate servant  having  offended  a 
tyrannical  master,  the  latter  satiated 
his  rage  by  causing  the  offender  to 
be  carried  to  a  room,  still  extant,  in 
the  detached  part  of  the  original 
house,  and  there  to  be  hastily  and 
secretly  hanged  from  a  stout  beam 
which  traverse<l  the  ceiling.  The 
room  was  soon  pronounced  to  be 
haunted,  footsteps,  moans,  and  wail- 
ings,  were  heard  in  St,  and  the  sounds 
of  a  mortal  struggle;  and  the  beam 
creaked  and  groaned  as  if  from  the 
Weight  of  the  still  hanging  body,  so 
that  it  wis  found  necessary  to  take  it 
down,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  domestics.  When  the  old  house 
Was  pulled  down,  a  skeleton,  quite 
perfect,  was  found  buried  some  feet 
below  the  flooring  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  coffined,  and  nothing  was  fbund 
which  could  give  any  clue  as  to  the 
person  or  the  time  of  interment.  It 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  servant  befbre  mention- 
ed, executed  by  his  master  in  so 
summary  a  manner,  and  afterwards 
buried  with  as  little  ceremony. 

In  the  course  of  an  excavation 
which  was  being  made  in  the  farm- 
yard behind  the  house  a  few  years 
ago,  the  labourers  came  to  a  kind  of 
rude  chamber  of  stone  and  cement 
(as  described  to  me  I  should  take  it 
to  be  an  ancient  kist-vane,  or  burial- 
cell)  containing  the  remains  of  four 
or  five  skeletons,  so  much  decayed 


•  In  order  to  improve  sword  cutlery  in  England,  a  company  was  incorporated  in 
1609  for  the  mannractaring  of  hollow  sword-bladea  in  Cumberland  and  other  northern 
counties.  They  were  empowered  to  purchase  lands,  build  mills,  and  employ  German 
workmen.  Yet  the  project  failed,  and  they  assigned  their  rights  to  a  company  of 
merchants  m  London,  wno  purchased  estates  in  Ireland  with  the  funds.  But  this  as* 
sociation  was  also  dissolved,  and  the  Irish  estates  were  again  sold.  ,     ^^^  i  ^ 
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that  little  was  left  except  the  skulls, 
and  even  they  mouldered  to  pieces 
on  being  disturbed.  Nothing  else 
was  found  in  the  chamber,  which 
was,  most  probably,  a  burial-place  of 
some  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the 
Pagan  DesiL 

An  old  and  much-decayed  sword 
was  also  found  in  a  wall  near  the 
front  of  the  house ;  it  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  short,  and  bent  like 
a  sabre,  with  abowed  handle ;  but  it 
has  been  unfortunately  lost,  and  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  I  can  offer  no 
conjecture  respecting  it 

In  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  Ardo  came  into  possession  of 
a  family  named  Coghlan.  I  shewed 
you  at  the  Name  Kock  the  name  of 
the  last  head  of  the  family  who  lived 
here, "  J.  Coghlan,  1786."  This  ^n- 
tleman,  who  nas  been  long  dead,  nad 
a  numerous  family,  sevenQ  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  sons  (one  of 
whom  in  particular  was  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty),  all  dropped 
gradually  in  the  grave,  except  one, 
Jeremiah,  who  was  an  idiot.  The 
daughters  were  celebrated  for  their 
charms.  The  eldest,  Anna,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  eighteen,  1795,  to 
an  Irish  peer,  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
Barrymore;  the  next,  Eliza,  many 
years  after,  became  the  second  wife  of 
a  French  nobleman,  the  Due  de 
Castries;  the  youngest,  Thomasine, 
commonly  cdled  Miss  Tamsin,  was,  I 
should  say  w,  an  idiot,  as  her  brother 
Jerry  was. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
so  many  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
their  dwelling  and  seek  refuge  in 
towns,  the- widow  Coghlan  and  her 
family,  although  Protestants,  con- 
tinued at  Ardo,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  what  their  domestics 
might  be  supposed  to  afford.  In  the 
hei|;ht  of  the  disturbances  a  private 
notice  was  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Coghlan 
acquainting  her  that  the  retired  situ- 
ation of  Ardo  rendered  it  a  con- 
venient place  of  conference  for 
"the  people,"  and  desiring  her  to 
leave  the  house -door  unfastened 
on  certain  nights,  to  retire  early 
to  bed,  with  all  her  household,  not 
suffering  any  of  them  to  leave  their 
rooms  ulerwards,  not  to  listen,  nor 
look  after  any  visitor  that  might 
arrive,  to  take  no  notice  of  any  thing 


that  might  occur,  and  to  be  fSkai 
concerning  this  matter  to  all  die 
world ;  the  notice  concluded  bv  gna- 
ranteeing  that  neither  she,  her  fiunily, 
nor  her  property,  should  be  in  any 
way  injured  or  molested.  The  wi- 
dow tiiought  it  wise  to  comply.  On 
the  nights  appointed  the  qoch:  was 
left  unfastened,  and  all  the  inmates 
of  Ardo  shut  thanselves  up  in  their 
rooms, — ^first,  however,  leavmg  a  good 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  turf  to  renew 
it;  pots  of  potatoes  washed  ready 
for  bmling,  and  pork  prepared  for 
dresnng,  smid  the  large  table  airaaged 
for  supper. 

We  may  suppose  it  was  with  beat- 
ing hearts  that,  on  moonless  nkfats, 
in  this  lonely  place,  they  heard  the 
stealthy  approach  of  footst^ia,  the 
latch  hfled,  whispering  voices,  sounds 
of  movement,  and  uie  suppressed 
hum  of  gathering  numbers.  We  may 
easily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ardo  lay  sleepless  through  the  mid- 
night hours,  while  the  secret  condave 
sat  below;  rationally  feeling  that 
amongst  it  must  have  been  scnne  fieiy 
spirits,  who,  on  a  suspidiMi,  nay,  on 
a  whim,  might  hare  been  excited  to 
deeds  of  outrage  and  blood  in  that 
defenceless  dwelling.  Before  dawn 
the  mysterious  visitors  were  heard 
stealing  away,  and  soon  all  was  pro- 
found sQence.  But  the  morning  was 
far  advanced  before  any  of  the  house- 
hold ventured  downstairs,  lest  th^ 
might  intrude  on  some  one  stiu 
ImKering  behind,  and  certain  that 
sudi  intrusion  would  be  feaiftiUy 
punished.  After  these  strange,  noc- 
turnal sessions,  nothing  was  ew 
found  to  have  been  abstracted  fVoD 
the  house — nothing  was  even  ii^jnred 
or  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  the 
kitchen,  in  which  the  unknown  had 
assembled,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  "putting-to-rights"  before  de- 
parting; the  potato-skins  were  col- 
lected into  a  basket,  the  ^ates  piled 
together,  and  the  chairs  and  stools 
returned  to  their  places.  There  was 
nothing  to  mark  the  rendezvous  of 
turbulent  spirits. 

"Use  lessens  marvel,*'*  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  thus,  in  a  great 
d^ree,  habit  reconciled  the  fiunily 
of  Ardo  to  their  uninvited  and  un- 
seen guests,  who  not  only^  never 
abused  the  confidence  placed  in  them 
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(though  wholly  involuntary),  but 
eren  mve  manifest  proofs  of  a  sense 
of  ob^gation.  Frequently,  on  open- 
iiig  the  doors  in  the  morning,  a  pre- 
sent for  Mrs.  Coghlan  was  found 
deposited ;  sometimes  it  was  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  sometimes  turf, 
nmetimes  boe-wood ;  but  always 
conreyed  and  left  as  mysteriously  as 
ftny  gifts. 

In  course  of  time  the  family  de- 
cressed;  the  sons  died;  Lady  Bar- 
lymoie  was  away  wherever  the  gayest 
scenes  were  to  be  found,  for  taken 
yeiy  young  firom  a  secluded  spot, 
lounged  into  every  kind  of  excite- 
mentj  and  followed  by  flattery  and 
adminitioD,  she  soon  learned  to  relish 
dissipation  as  much  as  the  earl,  who, 
however,  I  am  told,  was,  through  all 
his  headlonff  career,  a  very  affection- 
ate hnsband.  They  had  no  children, 
and  Lady  Barrymore  took  her  sister 
to  share  in  her  pleasures  and  splen- 
dours. Miss  £liza  Coghlan  was 
strikmgly  beautifVil,  and  met  with 
many  noble  admirers;  but  ]^arents 
and  guardians  dreaded  for  their  sons 
and  wards  a  near  connexion  with  so 
dissipated  a  man  as  Lord  Barrymore, 
and  several  disappointments  ensued. 
At  length  she  was  successfully  wooed 
and  won  by  the  elderly  Due  de 
pastries,  a  royalist  imigrey  then  liv- 
ing in  London,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children :  two  sons,  Alix,  now 
Count  de   Castries,   and   Olonville 

gtce  dead),  and  a  daughter,  AdMe. 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  Doc  de  Castries  returned  to 
France,  recovered  his  property,  and 
obtained  many  favours  from  the 
royal  family.  An  era  of  splendour 
^*u  openinff  fin*  the  duchess,  just  as 
she  would  have  delighted  in ;  but  she 
fell  into  bad  health  and  died,  leaving 
her  children  to  find  a  second  mother  in 
Lady  Barrymore,  who  idolised  them, 
^  fixed  her  residence  entirely  in 
"anee  for  their  sakes.  The  daugh- 
ter has  been  described  to  me  as  an 
uncommon  creature,  lovely,  amiable, 
engaging,  and  f\ill  of  talents.  She 
playd  and  sang  d  rarnr,  and  had  so 
pcnect  an  ear  that  she  cauffht  in  a 
nunnent  any  air  that  was  played  to 
her;  she  danced  d  merrmUey  so  that 
her  dandng-master  often  forgot  his 
^Hn  in  ecstasy  at  her  performance. 
She  was  the  idol  of  her  aunt  and  her 
^  fkiher.  But,  perhaps,  she  was 
^^>ieeted  too  much  to  the  hot-bed 


mtem  of  culture,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  fell  into  bad  health,  ex- 
citing for  a  long  time  the  fears  of  her 
affectionate  relatives.  She  was  taken 
to  St  Cloud  for  change  of  air,  and 
there  rallied  so  much  that  she  was 

Sronounced  convalescent;  and  her 
eli^hted  father,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  joy,  gave  a  gnxidfHe  to  cele- 
brate her  recovery.  Tne  scene  was 
gay  and  ^reeous,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  festivd  ^tere  was  a  handwfiHng 
on  the  waU,  She,  who  was  the  centre 
of  attraction,  the  feted,  the  admired, 
grew  ill  near  midnight,  went  to  bed, 
became  aware  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  summoned  to  her  side  the 
duke,  half  stunned  in  the  revulsion 
of  his  feelings.  She  talked  to  him  in 
words  full  of  resignation,  religion, 
and  comfort,  and  in  two  hours  the 
idolised  AdMe  was  no  more.  French 
etiquette  forbade  the  presence  of  the 
corpse  of  a  subject  in  any  of  the 
royBl  palaces,  as  if  it  could  be  denied 
that— 

'<  Pallida  mors  nquo  pulsat  pede  paa« 
penim  tabemas, 
Regumqae  turres ;  ** 

and  they  were  obliged  to  hurry  away 
the  yet  warm  body  as  best  they 
might  to  the  duke*s  mansion,  to 
await  the  magnificent  f\ineral  that 
gratified  while  it  did  not  console  his 
grief. 

To  return  to  Ardo.  After  Mrs. 
Coghlan*s  death  the  family  was  re- 
duced to  Jerry  and  Miss  Tamsin, 
both  imbecile,  and  wholly  unequal 
to  the  management  of  the  place. 
Jerry  laboured  under  a  deficiency 
observed  among  some  savage  tribes ; 
he  could  reckon  no  fSyrther  than  five, 
countinj^  off  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  right. 
Conseouently  he  only  kept  five  of 
eadi  description  of  stock  about  his 
grounds.  Five  cows,  five  sheep,  five 
pigs,  even  to  five  geese,  five  ducks, 
five  hens.  But  what  he  lacked  in 
capacity  he  strove  to  make  up  for  in 
attention;  for  he  was  perpetually 
going  about  and  counting  up  his 
fives,  thus  certainly  preventing  his 
afiairs  from  being  at  sixes-and-sevens. 

I  have  heard  a  curious  account  of 
the  old  house  from  a  lady  who  vi- 
sited it  about  this  period.  The  sit- 
ting-rooms were  filled  with  the 
od&st  and  oldest  of  all  odd  old  fur- 
nHure;  chairs  in  alJiglhiy^y^^f^le 
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of  unease  and  discomfort  that  cha- 
racterise our  ancestors'  notions  of 
sitting,  which  one  would  think  they 
held  to  be  an  unnatural  and  luxurious 
attitude  that  ought  not  to  b^  en- 
couraged. There  were  three- cor- 
nered chaurs,  and  low  round-h^ed, 
and  straight  high-backed,  and  close 
arms  that  crushed  your  ribs^  and 
cushions  harder  than  stoneo,  and 
seats  so  narrow  that  you  were  slip, 
slip,  slipping  off  eyery  minute.  Ta- 
bles, black  with  age,  in  all  maaBer  of 
shapes,  with  all  kind  of  1^  0rpB% 
the  thm,  square  spindleshanks,  to  the 
round,  dropsical  supporters  {  and  all 
kinds  of  feet,  from  the  sharp  claw  to 
the  gout^  paw.  Settees,  being  only 
twin  chairs,  with  a  straight  arm  at 
each  end,  and  innocent  of  such  lux- 
uries as  pillows  pr  mattrass;  oyal 
mirrors,  stuck  iat  against  the  wall, 
with  a  bcNrder  of  purple  and  gokl ; 
eard-tables  with  poois  dug  out  ia 
them,  and  legs  that  seem^  making  a 
courtesy ;  a  very  ancient  spinnet ; 
inlaid  caddies,  old  cliina,  antique 
cabinets,  curtains  that  ran  up  with 
cords  and  pulleys  to  the  top  of  Uie 
windows,  &c. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  por- 
traits, and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
unfortunate  young  Ck>8ten,  the  hanged 
heir.  It  has  been  described  to  me 
9»  Yery  handsome,  with  a  inild  ex- 
pression, sweet  blue  eyes,  and  chest- 
nut hair.  There  was  also  a  cabinet 
picture  of  the  Duchess  de  Castries, 
surmounted  with  a  ducal  coronet. 
She  was  a  ^leiulid  woman,  with  dark 
hair  and  eyes,  and  was  represented 
holding  her  son,  the  count,  in  her 
arms.  There  were  some  other  por- 
traits which  I  have  had  m  <^F^- 
tunity  of  seei^  since.  Two  small 
pictures,  in  ffiU-brass  finames,  with 
^ronets,  of  tne  duchess's  sons,  little 
boys,  each  seated  on  a  mossy  bank 
beneath  a  tree,  and  each  naked,  ex- 
cept a  slight  pink  drapery  thrown 
over  one,  and  a  slight  blue  one  over 
the  other.  OlonviUe  presses  a  bird 
to  his  bosoin,  and  Alix  has  two 
doves  perching  on  his  outstretched 
arm.  The  countenance  of  the  former 
is  crabbed  and  contracted ;  but  that 
of  Alix  is  iiiir,  full,  and  open,  with 
sweet  bine  eyes.  Another  of  the 
deceased  boy  Olonville  represents 
him  in  a  white  cambric  pinafore, 
frilled  down  the  sides,  and  holding  a 
battledore.     Th«  portraita  of  the 


duchess  and  her  children  she  9&A  as 
presents  to  her  mother.  There  waa 
also  a  miniature  of  Lady  Barrymore, 
taken  shortly  afler  her  marriage  ex- 
pressly ibr  her  moth^,  a  sweet  youBg 
creature,  whcmi  you  would  take  to 
he  abmit  fifteen,  with  a  mild,  ia- 
noc^t  ^pressiiMi,  the  softest  i^ 
bluest  of  eyes,  a  profusion  of  l^ewa 
hair  falling  on  her  shoulders  inlai|pe 
curls,  and  her  dress  a  plain  white 
robe,  with  a  n^irrow  blue  riband  en- 
circling, not  tautening,  her  ea^ 
waist.  A  portr^t  <^  her  tfdcen  some 
thirty  years  afl#r  shews  what  time 
and  ihe  world  em  do  to  ^asle 
beauty :  there  is  no  resemblance  bat 
in  the  blue  eyes ;  the  face  is  red,  the 
features  perked  up,  brimming  wUfa  a 
murth  which  is  not  cheerfolness,  t&d 
the  expression,  though  still  good-ba- 
moured,  i^  worldly  and  Fr^chified*, 
there  is  still  a  ^)eautiful  irhite  ned^ 
and  boeorn  fully  displajeil,  mi  the 
handsome  hair  la  ii^  stiff,  large  ends 
at  the  temples  y  the  dress  a  bloe 
on^  with  blcmde  ^^[ing,  and  a  vast 
spreading  turl^  oi  bright  yelkw 
with  red  strips  confined  fna  t|K 
forehead  by  thie^  lar^  cuneos,  wd 
surmounted  by  two  l^d-o^paiiiditt 
plumes ;  forming  altogewer  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  t|^  ^- 
gatfing  girl  of  the  Ibr^^er  nml«|«u 

Opposit|3  to  these  poi?tF«bs,  i^uoh 
hung  over  tiie  ohimn^yrpipee,  was 
the  usual  seat  of  |Mopr  Miss  T^iwpif 
who  is  a  very  l^t}e  wooian,  v^ 
blue  eyes,  a  ffir  coigj^exipm  aad 
vacant  ex^essioii ;  md  whp^  tljoi^ 
old,  1^|9  soinething  infantine  9]^ 
her.  Her  olmf  dj^light  %ps  (I  iw 
s^y  is)  in  a  fapx  pontaiaiof  ^ 
Fr^iph  dolls,  drttaed  by  timPaidm 
de  Caries  to  repi«pe^  hers^aBd 
h^  three  children,  an4  aent  byhw 
as  a  present  to  her  s^jter  liipsiB; 
the  caps  and  robep  w«re  Ui^  lait 
piece  of  work  the  poor  duchenever 
accomplished.  Such  little  traits  as 
this  afid  the  sending  of  t^  portraits 
shew  that,  even  m  absence,  and 
amid  the  distractions  of  the  bean 
monde,  the  countess  and  tl|0  dochesB 
still  preserved  affeotkwi^  irifih 
hearts. 

After  looking  at  tiae  nictuxes,  &c. 
the  visitor  Yf^9  conducted  to  see  4e 
upper  part  of  the  house.  Two  d^ 
of  the  staira  were  brok^i ;  and  m 
tradition  of  the  pim  sp$^  dail^y 
of  aoiue  4^  <^$i^;fH^^  ^f^' 
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ttdUed  BO  oa^  ](new  ^b^u,  or  by 
wbom,  oa  some  unwelcome  and  un- 
lawful little  one,  wbo&e  unblessed 
Monies  were  buried  beneatb  the  stairs, 
bat  could  not  rest  in  peace  :  for 
though  the  steps  had  been  repeat- 
edlv  mended  they  were  always  found 
broken  again  next  morning,  till  tbe 
attempt  to  repair  them  bad  been 
given  op  as  useless. 

The  afEairs  of  the  last  scions  of 
tbe  Cc^hlan  familv  bavin^  Kot  into 
confusion,  their  mends  juaged  it 
vise  to  remoTe  tb^m  hence,  apd 
place  them  under  t^e  care  of  a  gen- 
tlevoman  Ions  ^tacbed  to  tbe  fa- 

aand  to  M  Ardo ;  the  present 
landlord  of  ^bicb  is  the  Count 
de  Castries.  Miss  Tamsin  bas  now 
lorvired  dl  her  brotberaand  sisters; 
wben  she  lieard  tbat  tbe  gentleman 
BOW  in  occupation  bad  resolved  on 
palling  down  tbe  old  bouse,  ^e  re- 
Qoested  to  see  it  once  more  and  for 
uie  last  time.  She  was  accordingly 
brought  thither,  and  visited  every 
room,  weeping  bitterly;  and  paped 

E'  down  tbe  long  corridor  in 
stress,  repeating  tbat  she  was 
QftbeCogblans. 
Now  we  may  leave  tbe  bouse  of 
Ardo :  kt  us  proceed  onwards  over 
these  fields,  where,  say  tbe  country- 
people,  the  gbost  of  old  IVIr.  Cogblan, 
mounted  on  a  spectral  horse,  is  oflen 
to  be  seen  at  n^bt  riding  slowly 
About,  and  looking  with  ^  wistful 
eye  at  lands  no  longer  bis.  It  is  re- 
lavkahle  tbat  in  Ireland  tbe  ghosts 
of  Unded  proprietors,  or  of  the  mem- 
bers of  old  familie97  are  generally 
^  aristocratic  to  appear  on  foot; 
they  are  always  either  mounted  or 
ddvingin  carnages ;  a  black  vehicle, 
Of  a  coach  glioung  along  without 
borses.  A  peasant  girl  was  lately 
lanienting  to  a  gentleman*s  steward 
the  difference  between  tbe  lot  of  the 
gentry,  quite  at  their  ease,  all  their 
wants  supplied,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
to  amuse  themselves,  and  tbe  lot  of  the 
pe&sftnts,  toiling  from  morning  to 
eight,  and  yet  always  in  want  and 
mttenr.  The  steward  tried  to  con- 
«oie  her  bjr  reminding  her  tbat  tbe 
^irs  of  this  world  are  but  transient, 
^  that  in  the  next  world  all  are  on 
an  equality.  But  she  turned  upon 
him  with,  "How  can  you  tell  me 


tbat  ?  vben  tbe  ghosts  of  any  of  tbe 
quality  com^  \mk  to  us  from  the 
Other  world,  are  they  no^  always 
riding  their  horses,  or  driving  their 
coaches  tbe  same  as  ever  ?" 

Here  is  one  of  those  circular  grassy 
moimds  conpionly,  but  I  thiiuc  er- 
i^neously,  called  Panisb  forts.  It  is 
only  a  small  one,  and  presents  no- 
thing remarkable  in  its  appearance. 
But  at  some  short  distance  there  was 
a  larger  one,  which  was  opened  some 
years  ago  by  the  sons  of  the  gentle- 
man now  resident  at  Ardo.  A  few 
fi^t  below  tbe  suHace  tbey  found  a 
circular  oj)ening,  by  wbicb  they  de- 
scended mto  a  chamber  built  of 
stones  and  cement,  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  by  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  but  narrower  at  one  extremity 
tban  tbe  other.  Thev  found  notbiog 
but  a  heap  of  small  bones,  appa- 
rently birds'  bone^  (probably  sea- 
fowls*)  ;  and  one  part  of  tbe  chamber 
was  blackened  as  if  by  the  smoke  of 
a  fire ;  but  tbey  could  find  no  other 
vent  for  the  smoke  tban  tbe  circular 
opening,  which  thus  seems  to  have 
filled  the  double  office  of  door  and 
chimney.  I  am  of  the  opinion  of 
those  antiquarians  who  believe  these 
drcular  mounds  not  to  have  been 
panisb  forts,  but  Irish  works  called 
Paths,  made  for  the  habitation  of 
a  chief  and  bis  family.  The  mound 
formed  a  kind  of  breastwork,  in  tbe 
middle  of  which  stood  tbe  bouse  or 
wigwam,  with  frequently  a  subter- 
raneous chamber  as  a  storeroom ; 
and  all  around  was  fortified  with 
wattles,  Yfhicti  in  many  instances  are 
still  to  be  traced  in  tbe  circle  of  old 
jagged  hawthorns  surrounding  the 
BaUi.  Were  these  of  Danish  origin, 
it  is  most  probable  tbat  they  would 
have  been  destroyed  Ions  ago  by  the 
Irish,  who  have  ever  held  uie  Danes^ 
in  abhorrence ;  but  on  the  contr?^, 
they  have  been  preserved  with  the 
reverence  tbat  is  paid  only  to  ances- 
tral relics.*  The  peasants  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  have  long  conceived 
them  to  have  been  usurped  by  the 
fairies  as  an  abode  for  themselves, 
and  for  mortals  in  a  state  of  enchant- 
ment among  them.  The  supernatu- 
ral music  of  fairy  voices  and  fairy 
pipers  is  sometimes  to  be  heard  from 
them ;  ikreasures  are  guarded  therein ; 


^  it  is  probable  that  the  J>iMf»,  finding  them  ready  made,  may  hare  occupied 
tbtm  temporarily. 
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elfin  arrows,  which  sinmgely  affect 
the  person  or  thing  stricken,  are  shot 
thence;  potions  endowed  with  va- 
rious qualities,  some  ^ood,  some  bad, 
are  brewed  there,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adventurous  mortau  skilled 
in  fiiiry  lore  and  fairy  invocations ; 
and  used  by  them  to  "  put  a  charm 
on,"  or  take  one  off,  a  neighbour. 
Philters,  too,  to  cause  or  cure  love, 
are  compounded  here  of  drugs  firom 
the  Mxj  pharmacopoeia.    The  pea- 
sants have  a  curious  idea  of  love; 
they  consider  it  not  as  a  mental  pas- 
sion, but  as  a  bodily  ailment;  and 
think,  that  to  be  love-nidk  is  true  in 
a  physicid,  not  a  metaphysical  sense. 
But  of  late  years,  smce  the  school- 
master came   abroad,   they   exnect 
more  benefit  from  the  doctor  than 
from  the  fairies  in  such  cases.    Mrs. 
Hall  tells  an  amusing  story  of  an 
Irish  lover,  Aby  Arnold,  who  got 
himself  cupped  near  the  heart  to  take 
**  Kate  Cleary's  charm"  off  him.  And 
here  is  a  note,  a  real  genuine  one, 
firom  a  love-stricken  swain  in  my 
own  neighbourhood,  to  tiie  doctor, 
who  presented  it  to  me  as  a  literary 
curiosity : — 

•*  Dh.  R ,  Esq. 

"  Please  to  relief  me  from  the  necessi- 
tude  state  of  health  I  have  taken  by  the 
instigation  of  loreing  a  girl.  Now  I 
beg  yonr  honour  to  purify  my  heart  from 
all  clouds  and  darkness." 

Is  not  that  Shakspearian  ? 
**  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased 1 
•  •  *  *  • 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stnff*d  bosom  of  that  perilous 

stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 " 

But  what  said  the  doctor  to  tibe 
applicant?  He  advised  him  to  ^ 
and  marry  the  girl  at  once ;  as  matri- 
mony was  the  most  effectual  cure  fbr 
love  that  he  knew  of.  Do  you  not 
admire  the  grandiloquence  of  the 
note?  The  country  people  who 
can  speak  English  are  very  fond  of 
fine  lon^  words,  and  particularly  of 
using  them  in  disputes  with  each 
other,  which  of^n  provokes  the  re- 
tort of  "  Arrah,  man,  don't  be  throw- 
ing your  roc\8  of  Engluk  at  me.*' 
Queer  expression,  is  not  it?  but,  I 
think,  very  significant.  It  is  well 
that  the  roan  are  figurative,  and  that 
the  "  hard  words  break  no  bones." 


Perhaps  the  battle  of  the  ISSbuoa  and 
the  gods  was  of  this  allegorical  na- 
ture,— a  mere  scolding  match;  and 
that  the  belligerents,  instead  of  moun- 
tains, threw  rocks  of  Greek  at  each 
other. 

Our  onward  path  along  the  cam 
brings  us  now  to  a  HtUe  retired 
strand  called  Glen-na-Gowr,  or  the 
Goats'  Glen.  That  huge  isolated 
diUOTin  fh>nt,  with  black  craggy  sides, 
and  a  scanty  herbage  at  the  top,  is 
called  Goat  island,  for  at  high  water 
it  is  an  island.  Kyou  choose  to  dimb 
like  the  goats  to  the  top,  you  will 
see  a  huge  fiat  stone  on  the  veiy 
summit,  uke  the  horizontal  stone  of 
a  cromlech,  and  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  that  are  commonly 
called  by  the  peasantry  "*  Giants* 
beds"  and  ""  Giants'  graves."  I  can 
hear  of  no  legend  coimected  with  this 
one;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  had  its 
day  of  feme,  and  is  the  restme-place 
of  some  forgotten  hero.  At  the  fbot 
of  Goat  Island,  in  the  limestone,  is  a 
bed  of  curious  fosdl  bivalve  sheik, 
deeply  grooved  longitudinaUy,  and 
resembhng  the  genus  Venus, 

All  the  cliffs  we  have  traversed 
hither  from  Ardmore  are  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  St,  Dedtops 
sheep-walk  for  the  support  of  his 
monastery,  and  to  have  been  kept 
as  such  by  the  succeeding  abbots. 

That  little  bay  before  us  with  its 
straggling  village  is  Whiting  Bav. 
The  ocean  waves  roll  over  a  sub- 
merged forest,  extending  some  dis- 
tance fjrom  the  shore.  At  neap  tides 
the  trees  can  be  plainly  discerned; 
among  them  are  many  hazel  bashes; 
and  quantities  of  the  nuts,  mixed  up 
in  a  black  boggy  earth,  may  be  occa- 
sionally obtamed.  I  have  been  told 
that  sometimes  the  nuts  are  ^rand, 
together  with  leaves,  on  the  brandies 
of  the  trees;  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  otherwise  than  nnzed  up  in 
balls  of  earth. 

Observe  that  little  narrow  stream- 
let stealmg  into  the  bay,  so  small 
that  you  would  overioofc  it  udc* 
it  were  pointed  out  to  you:  Ast 
was  once  a  river  of  sudi  siae  thst 
the  Irish  name  for  this  bay,  viz.  The 
Mouth  of  the  River,  is  derived  firom 
it ;  and  tradition  tells  us  that  sdmoo 
were  caught  in  it  But  it  is  well 
known  that  extensive  changes  hate 
oc(mrred  on  this  coast ;  tl*^  *•  ^ 
made  great  encroachments;  ev^we 
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eoone  and  eadwitchire  of  the  Black* 
witer  are  altered  from  what  they 
were;  fas  in  ancient  times  it  met  the 
tea  near  Ardmore. 

A  h^sjid  of  St.  Dedan  relates, 
Uiat  one  day  the  saint  having  come 
over  hither  from  Ardmore,  saw  a 
man  in  a  boat  fishing  for  salmon  in 
thit  streamlet,  then  a  river,  and  beg- 
ged him  to  bestow  a  salmon  as  a 
w^  upon  him  for  his  monastery. 
The  man,  who  was  a  chnrl  (perhaps 
be  wiB  the  Hugh  or  Aodh  mentioned 
in  former  legends  of  St.  Declan*), 
consented,  a&r  some  hesitation,  to 

g'?e  the  next  salmon  he  should  take, 
happened  that  he  canght  a  re- 
mariubly  fine  fish, — too  fine  he 
thought  to  give  away, — so  he  told 


the  saint  he  would  give  the  next, 
but  keep  (kat  fish  for  ms  fiunily ;  but 
the  next  he  grudged  also,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next.  The  man  had 
good  sport,  and  filled  his  boat ;  but 
not  one  salmon  could  he  prevail  on 
himself  to  give  St.  Dedan,  who  re- 
turned empty  as  he  came.  And  never 
from  that  day  was  a  salmon  taken  in 
the  river,  which  thenceforward  began 
to  decrease,  till  it  dwindled  into  the 
tiny  stream  you  now  see  before  you. 
I  think  it  is  now  time  for  me  to 
take  my  leave;  and,  perhaps,  you 
have  been  thinking  so  too,  for  the 
last  half  hour:  therefore,  without 
ftirther  ceremony  than  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  pati^ice  and  cour- 
tesy, I  will  bid  you  good  morning. 


MARK  O  SHAUGMESST  S  MISTAKE. 
A  PIPBB*S  8T0BT,  FOUNBBB  ON  FACT. 

"  Some  odd  mistakes,  too,  bappen'd  in  the  dark. 
Which  thew'4  a  want  of  Iaotemi»  or  of  taste."— Btrok. 


Will  we  be  allowed  a  line  intro- 
ductory ?  To  dwell  for  a  brief  space 
on  a  theme,  musical  and  melancholy, 
as  was  the  duet  of  the  cricket  and 
the  teakettle !  Time  was  when  the 
man  who  disooursed  eloquent  music 
with  the  bagpipe  was  prized,  pottheen- 
ed,  and  pampered  throughout  music- 
loving  fifunster.  In  tne  country- 
goitlanan's  hall,  or  kitchen,  and  in 
the  warm  comer  ^  convayniant  to 
the  hob,"  poor  Faddy,  the  wielder 
of  the  chanter,  met  with  the  cead 
mSle  fiMa.  Come  storm  or  sun- 
shine, way  was  made  for  him  in 
whose  train  the  pleasant  spirits  of 
harmony,  h^ht  jun,  reels,  and  eoun- 
tiy-daaoes,  in  enmess  varietv,  loved 
to  wander.    In  short,  from  tne  piper 

*'  That  play'd  before  Moses" 

down  to  him  of  "Blessington,'*  by 
whom  the  lieges  not  prone  to  impiety 
love  to  swear,  the  lads  of  the  poucn 
daatic  were  eVer  a  revered  race,  till 
thfi  mardi  of  Innovation  and  Intel- 
lect, with  a  squadron  or  two  of  other 
invaders,  the  most  formidable  led  by 
^jor-general  Mathew,  thrust  the 
"divarters**  fh>m  their  stools,  and  so 
their  day  has  well-nigh  drawn  to  a 


close.  The  scattered  members  of 
the  iVatemity  are  still,  however, 
more  or  less  cherished  by  the  '*  old 
stock,**  albeit  Uiose  dispensers  of 
strange  sounds,  the  temperance  bands, 
too,  have  leagued  ajB^amst  them,  and 
forced  the  ndly-disoomfited  to  sit 
down  and  weep  by  the  waters  that 
teetotalism  has  substituted  for  whisky . 
When  caught  nowadays  a  stray 
piper  is  worh. "  this  keep.**  If  pos- 
sessed of  a  tolerably  retentive  memo- 
ry and  powers  of  observation,  ten  to 
one  but  the  opportunity  has  been 
fi^uently  affoioed  hinu>i  seeing  and 
heading  much  well  worth  the  re- 
membering. The  choice  spirits  of 
the  family  where  he  has  been  a  fa- 
voured, though  ten^Kmuy  sojourner, 
have  ever  turned  hun  to  account  as  a 
confidential  courier  in  matters  of 
love,  sport,  and  Ulidt  distillation. 
Between  the  "colleen  and  the  ba- 
chelor** he  came  and  went,  able  and 
willing  to  repeat  "with  variationB** 
their  soft  nonsense  in  the  vernacular ; 
from  him  "  the  boys'*  gathered  when 
the  "sogers**  or  the  ganger  were  to 
be  "  out  ;**  and  whenever  a  match  was 
on  the  tapiSi  the  pi|>er*s  notes  were 
referred  to  for  positive  information. 


•rid#"Ardiaow." 
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Tim  Cufl^ok,  «0W  a  dod  of  tbe 
YfJley,  but  some  jean  since  located 
in  the  unpretendmg  little  village  of 
^opnbeg,  situate,  lying,  and  l^ing, 
in  "  Pleasant  Clare,  was  a  genuine, 
i^u^ulltrated  piper  of  tbe  old  scbopl, 
po^B^ssed  of  a  puancy  of  elbow  that 
kft  him  without  a  rival  with  the 
weU.-resinied  bow  or  tidy  blackthorn. 
)iany  a  heart  Timioftened,  and  many 
1^  head  he  laid  <}ngn  when  the  fair-day 
oame  round,  mS  a  favourite  jig,  or 
ikotion,  were  in.  the  asoendant  for  the 
tim«  being.  Tipi  threw  five-and- 
twenty  y^MS  of  Tine,  too,  and  its  ac- 
oompaniment  of  dies,  with  a  precision 
apd  a  skill  that  left  the  neighbouring 
river  minus  m^y  a  goodly  trout, 
and  rarely  joined  ourselves,  or  any 
other  professor  of  the  "  gentle  art, 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
kilrush,  without  producmg  a  killing- 
fly  of  his  own  peculiar  tying  (one 
that  even  the  O* Gorman  might  pro- 
nounce faultless),  and  ^  a  sample  of 
stuff  that  never  saw  the  face  of  a 

ganger.  But  it  was  while  seated  in 
is  own.  particulax:  chair,  within  the 
ample  chunney-comer  of  Mrs.  Bums's 
domicile,  redolent  of  entertainment 
&r  man  and  beast,  that  Tim  Cusack 
exhibited  in  his  proper  ooloura. .  The 
uight  grew  less  long  while  his  bag- 
pipe and  his  stories  alternately  lent 
It  wings ;  and  many  a  time  have  we 
reluctantly  risen,  after  drjrin^  our 
nedier  extremities  and  oomfortinc  our 
inner  man  with  *^a  prime  rauier" 
and  a  trout  done  to  degth  that  very 
hour-^jes,  many  a  time  ca8t«  kmg- 
iag,  hngering  look  behitid,  and 
deemed  we  heanf  a  new  raiding  of 
the  ^  Soag  of  the  Charmer '*  m  iWs 
^  Death  alive  1  sure  'tis  only  five 
small  miles ;  sit  down,  and  take  an- 
other air  o*  the  fire :  the  night's  long, 
so  it  is.'*  There  he  sat,  like  the  sou- 
tary  Juaa  Fernandez — gentleman, 
all  but  monarch 

"OfallheBurvejM." 

His  coat,  a  cross  between  a  shooting- 
jacket  and  a  pee  ditto,  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  sleeve  and  left  side  pro- 
vided with  a  canvass  shield  agunst 
the  doth-damaging  action  ca  the 
pi^;  corduroy  smalls  and  stout 
gaiters  continued  his  equipments, 
while  his  upper  works  wece  en- 
sconced  ma  hit,  generally  the  cast- 
off  gift  of  some  friend  from  town ;  and 
invariably,  during  the  season,  l^^jj^t 


witl^  8«n^  caatiitt-liiies.  We  must 
pause  yet  a  little  «m;ger  over  Urn's 
head -gear.  At  one  tune  his  shrewd, 
sun-burned  phiz  (the  keen  gr^  ^^e— 
Mr.  Cusack  was  not  '^a  bUnd  piner" 
— ^lo(^dng  ^erty  out  for  a  doud 
when  tl^  day-  v^a^  br^ht,  and  the 
finny  rogues  not  ^^  rising  freely") 
nugnt  be  seen  overtopped  by  a  castor 
laiush  in  its  general  attributes;  while 
at  another,  a^mve  and  Quaker-like 
breadth  or  leaf  inrimated  the  libe- 
rality of  the  neighbouring  parish 
priest,  and  leQ  the  newly  arnved  dis- 
ciple of  Waltcm  dubious  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  individual,  who,  to  use 
Tiip'a  own  phraseologj^,  was  "  weltin' 
the  sthrau^"  in  the  distance. 

But  enough  of  Tim  Cusack  and 
his  toggery,  and  now  for  one  of  the 
many  tales  of  wonder  with  which  the 
man  of  music  was  wont  to  r^ale  ns 
by  fire-side  and  river-side,  and  to  the 
truth  of  which,  when — ^rare  occur- 
rence ! — a  sceptic  smiled,  he  deponed 
with  all  the  emphasis  and  energy  of 
^'  an  authority"  in  the  village. 

Fla^  and   unbroken    by  waving 
wood,lnd  mansion  "  sweetly  embow- 
ered,'^ ihmigh  tliat  oountry  be  where 
the  darkly  rushing  streams  of  Sbrah 
and  Cree  tend  wildly  onward  tp  the 
sea,  it  has  its  own  hoM  upon  our 
heart,,  and  we  look  back  upon  the 
hourywe  have  spent  trud^ag  across 
its  nigged  paths,  and  making  "short 
euta"  to    its  tributary  stmuns,  ss 
amcmgst   the    most    healthful  and 
joyous  of  our  chequered  eristenoe. 
True,  we  looked  upon  them  through 
the  magic  glass  youth  ever  holds  to 
the  gazer's  eye,  as  thowdi  it  were  to 
alnde  thene  for  ev^s.  Woat,  after  all, 
is  it  but  old  associations  that  endear 
a  locality?      The   combinatiqa  of 
wood  and  water,  glen  and  green 
knoU,  live  but  their  hour  in  the  re* 
oollection  of  ev^  the  most  ima^ft- 
tive,  imless  he  can  recall,  as  with  a 
wizard  touch,  old  fiuniliar  faces  and 
houis  of  mirth  and  sunshine,  in  happy 
reminiscences  of  song  and  revel,  the 
hastily  snatched  mid-day  meal  by  the 
river  side,  the  eager  anticipaiioos  of 
good  spori,  a  merry  evening  lor  the 
wind  up,  and  ck !  above  all  and  befim 
aU,  the  heart  at  rest!    Yes,  these 
things   are  cut,  and  with  a  deeft 
earnest  inoeuon,  by  the  first  fresn 
outbneak  of  early  mling  on  the  tablet 
of  our  mfanoiyl     Every  cabju  hj 
th$  way-side  and  every  eddy  in  the 
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rirer— the,  to  us,  glorious  river, 
vhfither  it  sparkle4  in  the  glare  of 
noon-day  or  moaned  along  in  the 
l^ioaming  till  lost  in  the  sullen  boom- 
uig  of  the  far-off  sea. 

Bat  Tim  Cusack  is  tugging  at  our 
slecTe,  and  thus  it  was  that  "once 
Bpon  a  time*"  the  old  man  spake : — 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  do  wh^ft 
we  will  to  put  a  kick  in  his  ffallop, 
'tis  amazin  how  last  the  ould  thief 
Time  schemes  along.  BedadI  ^tis 
now  a  thrifle  oyer  the  half  cintherry 
since  myself  was  first  fastened  to  that 
Irish  or^m,  vulgarly  called  the  bag- 
pipes, well,  I  seen — and  where's  the 
piper  that  doesn't  ? — a  deal  of  sthrange 
aoin*8  in  my  time.  God  help  us  I 
though,  like  the  drop  o'  comfort, 
we're  out  o'  ia^hin' ;  and  timperance, 
that  pours  the  wather  into  the  people 
be  wholesale,  knocked  the  winid  out 
o'  the  likes  o'mvself  complately.  But 
'tis  all  for  the  best,  as  Mr.  Coghlan, 
the  publican,  said,  whin  he  hear  that 
the  shuperrisar  of  a^^cise  committed 
shuaside.  *Tis  seldom  now  I  rowls 
away  from  the  ould  ground.  I  like 
U>  be  lookin*  up,  so  I  do,  at  the  ould 
'  castle,  with  its  slits  of  loopholes  for 
windys,  and  to  be  imaginin*  what 
dhrou  doin's  was  goin*  on  there  long 
and  merry  ago,  whin  that  reprobate 
e*  the  earth,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was 
carryin*  on  the  war,  keepin*  people 
perpethially  in  hot- watber,  as  JSlisther 
O'Conndl  and  the  rippaJe  wardins 
could  tell  you,  be  massacreein*  the 
mbors  at  their  males  and  prayep, 
and  makin*  himself  uncommon  dis- 
^reeable,  intirely.  Still,  and  for  all> 
tEev  wor  tine  times,  more  or  less,  I 
declare.  There  was  no  pottheen  Peel- 
ers invinted,  npr  grand  jury  cess 
worth  speal^in*  of;  and  as  for  tax- 
gatherers,  and  tithe-proctors,  allileul 
p^rshooin*  to  the  bit,  but  the  prime 
ministher  of  England  might  as  well 
offer  to  give  the  Archbishop  o'  Tuam 
I  fist  in  the  jaw,  as  one  of  ViA.  to 
<how  his  nose,  x  oun^  Alark  O'Sbaiig- 
nesnr,  and  a  divartin*  rake  he  was 
while  in  these  parts,  was  mighty 
knowledgeable  on  sich  subjects.  Poor 
Mark!  take  him  at  a moneen,  throw- 
ing a  heavy  stone,  or  a  grouse  hackle, 
disooorsin'  on  Fastberini,  or  the  ouIq 
aosiant  tiroes,  whin  the  kings  of  Ire- 
land—Mj^oe  be  wid  'em ! — used  to  be 
»t  handy-grips — 'twasn't  easy  to  mr- 
(«0^  him  $  be  i^y  word,  for  a  young 
chap  that  was  counthry  roared,  hi 


wasup  to  apoweP>  firomtakhi*aman'a 

life  to  ringin*  a  pig  that  was  given 
to  sthrollin\ 

*'  They  had  a  warm  spcyt,  the 
0'Shauffnessy*s  had,  convayniant  to 
Dromeluiy—land  for  the  value,  well 
stocked,  and  signs  by,  fjux,  &ther 
and  son  came  well-mounted  into  the 
fair,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  the 
man  that  id  sthrike  either  of  *em 
would  require  a  score  off  good  boys 
at  his  back.  'Twas  a  grate  loss  to 
the  woman  o*  this  house  whin  times 
changed  with  *em,  and  a  bad  season 
or  two,  night  walkin'  and  raisin'  the 
little  finger,  turned  the  limdlord's 
countenance  against  *em,  and  mve 
*eni  down  the  banks  in  no  time.  Ton 
my  conscience,  he's  dead  and  gone 
now,  by  all  account ;  but  young  Mark 
was  the  truth  of  a  sportin'  blade,  and 
the  heart's  blood  of  a  good  fellow  to 
the  pikers.  I  think  Tm  lookin'  at  him 
this  minnit,  knockin*  dust  out  o'  the 
kitchen  table  in  a  moneen,  and  a 
tight,  well-turned  leg  he  had  ondher 
him  f  ma^be  I  usedn  t  be  axed  about 
him  comm'  on  Shroff  (Shrove-tide), 
but,  Grod  help  us,  whin  he  had  things 
his  own  way  he  was,  like  greater 
people,  hard  to  be  plaised;  and  so 

Ss  the  world  is  generally,  even  wid 
im  that's  stiff-necked  m  the  long 
rtm)  whin  the  tide  turnt,  thim  that 
would  run  to  his  whistle  wanst,  paid 
little  attintiontohis  sootherin*  afther- 
wards.  His  people  sounded  the  Spel- 
lisys  in  regard  o'  their  daughter 
Judy, — ^phew  I  tbe^  might  as  well 
be  ^xin  Juke  Welhntin*  for  rippale. 
Then  they  thried  Dan  Morwy's 
iSuuily,  but  bad  blood  was  there, 
^count  of  Mark's  only  sisther,  little 
Kitty,  refusin*  young  Mor'art^  mor« 
than  wanst.  To  be  sure,  poor  Mark's ' 
pride  was  hurt  a  thrifle  at  these  dis« 
appointments;  but  T  vt  tlu  one 

to  lie  down  and  rise  a  piililew  ondher 
'em;  begor,  like  poor  Bony  whin 
they  sint  him  to  St.  Heleny,  he  had 
nothin'  for  it  but  to  take  to  the 
dhrink ;  and  then,  \vhin  things  grew 
desperate  intirely,  1>e(lad  it  kem  into 
his  nead  to  commit  ubducshin'  be  run - 
nin'  away  wid  the  widdy  Roughan's 
daughter,  who  had  a  sportin'  porshin', 
ai^  he  thought,  moreover,  'twould 
be  a  good  speculashin*,  $s  there  wap 
a  iee&y  in  the  family. 

''Well, 'twas  afkir-day  inDoonbeg, 
about  eighteen  yeacs  ago,  and  ft  fine 
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day  for  the  white  thront  as  ever  a 
man  wet  a  line  in.  Min,  womin, 
and  chUdrbi,  pigs,  and  money,  wor 
as  plinty  as  blackberries ;  the  sqoare 
of  waste  ground  outside  the  village 
was  covered  with  tints,  every  one  of 
*em  having  tables  full  up  of  glasses 
and  ju^  and  all  sorts  of  materials 
at  the  mthrance;  and  as  for  pipers, 
my  hand  to  you,  Fm  not  here  if 
they  didn't  come  rowlin*  in  from  all 
parts !  Hiat  was  a  grate  day,  surely, 
and  good  reason  I  have  to  remimber 
it  I  wint  through  a  raysonable 
share  of  ihribulashm*  in  my  time ; 
but,  sartinly,  I  dhrank  more  licker, 
played  more  thunes,  and  got  a  greater 
bea^*  that  same  day,  than  ever  I 
did  before  in  the  whole  coorse  of 
my  life.  The  McDonnells  and  Spel- 
li^  wor  sthrong  facshins  thim  times, 
and  they  rus  a  disturbance  about 
three  o  dock  that  was  ekal  to  a 
Frinch  revylushin*.  Blud  alive,  how 
the  stones  did  fly  and  the  black- 
thorns datther!  Misther  Keane  of 
the  Lodge  was  afther  winnin*  a  set 
o*  pipes  at  a  raffle  about  a  month 
before,  and,  well  become  his  fiither*s 
son,  he  med  myself  a  present  of  *em. 
ril  ingace  you  before  evenin',  if  he 
put  on  the  best  spectades  that  ever 
crossed  a  nose,  he  couldn't  idintify 
the  same  collecshin*. 

"  Nothin*  id  do  myself  but  to  throw 
by  the  insthrumint  and  tackle  big 
Mkk  Brumma^nn  on  the  stick.  I 
had  it  in  for  lum,  you  persave,  be- 
cause whin  I  was  young  and  foolish, 
and  axed  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
he  said  I  should  have  her,  and  wel- 
come, if  I  showed  mysdf  a  man  with 
the  blackthorn.  Twas  in  winther 
time,  I  recdlect,  and  beteune  the 
could,  and  to  hide  the  thrimblin* 
that  was  in  my  heart  within,  I  gev 
a  divil  of  a  screech  as  I  stud  oppodt 
him.  Wdl,  it's  all  past  and!^gone 
now ;  he  did  soften  the  head  that  was 
ondher  my  Caroline  that  evenin^; 
and,  indeed,  though  I  say  it  myself, 
I  taught  him,  and  ne  had  the  daicincy 
to  acknowledge  it,  a  few  steps  he 
never  larned  of  his  dandn'  masther. 
Every  livin'  sowl  in  the  kitchin  of 
Oeck-me-hat's  public-house,  where 
we  had  the  bout,  gev  it  in  my  fa- 
vour ;  but  the  ould  Siief  only  sulked, 
a^  the  length  and  breadth  of  his 
Ailldah  was  aU  I  ever  saw  of  his 
dauniter,  or  his  money. 

"I  thought  to  pay  off  ould  scores 


on  the  fiur-day,  but,  bad  luck  to 
Mick!  he  had  so  many  guards,  and 
feints,  and  there  was  sich  a  scroodge, 
that  all  I  tuk  out  of  him  was  two 
front  teeth,  afther  he  cuttin'  a  Pa- 
thrick's  cross  over  my  eyebrow,  and 
thramplin'  my  poor  pipes  to  death. 
But,  be  gonnies,  Tm  lodn'  sight  of 
Mark  O'Shauj^essy.  He,  too,  had 
a  busy  day  of  it.  One  minit  dancin' 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  next  wettin' 
his  whistle  in  a  tint  or  a  public- 
house.  I  left  him  singin*  the  'Dear 
Irish  Boy,'  in  Mrs.  Bums's  parlour, 
I  remimber,  and  before  I  could  say 
*  thrapstick,'  he  was  in  the  thick  o'  Uie 
ilMsdun  fight,  and  weltm'  the  MDon- 
nells  wid  his  loadin'  whip  like  the 
very  mischief.  Every  tning  must 
have  an  end;  the  Iwys  got  tired 
fleakin'  each  other,  and  left  off  the 
scrimmage  in  ordher  to  have  recoorse 
to  the  ref^hmint  Poor  Mark  was 
in  grate  sperrits  intirely,  and  nothinff 
would  answer  him  but  that  I  should 
join  him  and  his  party,  and  play  for 
em  on  Bat  Buckleys  pipes;  there 
was  no  stint  of  whisky-punch,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  had  songs  enough 
for  an  army  of  ballad-singeTB. 

"What  a  nate  set  a  boys  we 
wor !  The  two  Doyles,  imd  Mick 
DriscoU,  a  boy  o'  the  Meany's,  and 
two  or  three  Cooreclare  chaps;  not 
to  mintion  a  couple  o'  narom- 
scarum  fdlows  that  used  to  be  visitin* 
Mutton  Island,  and  doing  a  thiiflle 
in  the  way  o*  bizness  wid  the  smug* 
glers  that  used  to  be  perpethially  ^^ 
sortin'  thim  parts,  and  runnin'  cargoes 
in  Malbay,  no  thanks  to  the  revenny 
and  sogers  that  wor  in  Ejlrush.  Ocb, 
hone !  they  may  talk  <^  great  days 
for  Irdand  now,  whin  people  f^ 
about  dlBgnqfeinly  sober,  aml^thim  tun- 
perance  bands  lets  on  to  be  all  in  all  in 
the  dead  knowledge  consamin'  music. 
Meself  is  no  hand  in  respect  to  the 

Eolitics;  but  I  declare  Pm  tired 
earin'  o'  the  war  that's  to  come,  and 
how  France  and  Ameriky  is  to  have 
wigs  on  the  green  if  England  doesn't 
put  the  O'Begans  in  pozseshm'.  Let 
*em  dhrag  it  beteune  'm  aragdy  I 
think  the  tattherin'  ould  times  w(ff 
the  pleasantest;  plinty  o'  music  and 
the  best  o'  dhrink;  a  nate  taste  of» 
facshin  fight,  now  and  agin;  smng-  , 
glin'  and  shootin'  tithe-propers,  be 
way  of  a  chanse,  and  the  sperrit  to 
bear  up  agin  pover^,  corns,  and 
leaky  shoes. 
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"  fiat  no  matther,  we*re  talkin*  of 
pipers  and  P^  Buins's.  Two  mu- 
sidans  from  Carrigaholt,  and  one 
from  Dunaha,  wor  peltin*  away  that 
night  in  the  kitchen,  and  another 
big  room ;  myself  was  humourin*  the 
d^ter  for  Mark's  sillect  party  m 
the  little  parlour ;  and,  indeed,  you'd 
pity  the  woman  o*  the  house  to  see 
her,  every  other  minit,  obleeged  to 
stand  up  and  put  her  best  foot  fore- 
most in  a  moneen,  sthriyin*  at  the 
same  time  to  watch  her  little  boy  and 
the  sarvice-girl,  in  dhread  they'd 
Burre  the  wrong  people,  or  not  keep 
an  account,  so  that  *t  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  hear  great  confusion  in 
the  discoorse  that  was  goin*  on. 

"  *  Mickey,  you  villin  !*  Mrs.  Bums 
id  ery,  and  she  and  Spellisy  the  hook- 
nosed tailor  hard  at  the  *  fox-hun- 
thers,' — *  Mickey,  how  many  dandies  * 
isthattoM'Cormick?* 

^  *  Sivin,  ma'm :  there's  two  bad 
pinny-pieces,  an*  he  didn't  pay  for 
the  last  round.* 

" '  E'  then  your  health,  asthore, 
and  that  you  mightn't  lose  the  caper,' 
M^Cormick  id  shout,  in  ordher  to 
dhrown  the  gorsoon's  remark. 

"  *  Whereas  Thady  Haugh  gone, 
Mickey  r  the  woman  o'  the  nouse  id 
reshumeagin. 

" '  Home  beteune  two  of  his  peo- 
ple, ma'm ;  but  he  ped.* 

**  *  Bind  alive,  there*s  another  jug 
broke !'  then  maybe  Torpy,  Ae  horse- 
breaker,  that  was  ever  and  always  a 
giddy  crethur,  barrin'  whin  he  was 
on  a  haste's  back,  id  come  in  for  his 
share  of  lingo,  till  he'd  soften  herself 
be  praisin'  her  li^ht  fut,  and  declarin' 
it  was  an  admirashin  in  a  woman 
weigfain'  eighteen  stone,  standin' 
hame.  Weu,  whin  poor  Mark 
O'Shau^nessy  got  the  lads  purty  well 
primed  m  our  share  o'  the  house,  and 
Qsd  'em  shakin'  hands  and  kissin'  till 
I  thought  they'd  eat  the  iaws  off  o' 
one  another,  l>^r  he  studdied  him- 
self and  spoke  his  mind  freely  in  re- 
gard o'  what  he  was  bint  upon.  He 
Reminded  one  how  often  whm  he  was 
in  thronble  the  O'Shaugnessy's  never 
•«n  him  lookin'  twice  for  bail ;  and 
^bid  another  think  no  more  o'  the 
^^urteen  and  sixpence  that  was  be- 
teune 'em;  divH  a  one  but  he  had 
somethin'sootherin'tosay  to.  As  for 


myself,  if  I  was  private  piper  to  the 
Eang  o'  Froosia — the  Lord  be  about 
uz! — he  couldn't  sound  me  praises 
higher;  till,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  butthered  and  blmieyed, 
coaxed  and  palavered,  thrated  and 
sung  songs  to  that  d^ee,  that,  be- 
dad,  'twould  be  hard  to  refVise  to 
bum  a  church  at  his  biddin'.  Carry 
off  the  widdy  Boughan's  daughter  I 
Was  that  all?  Erral  where  was 
the  man,  havin*  the  laste  regard  in 
life  for  his  carcase,  that  id  be  sich  an 
ongrateful  bligard  as  to  reflise  ?  So, 
faix,  the  bizness  was  arranged,  while 
a  piper  id  be  teunin' ;  and  they  all 
agreed,  the  wild  bligards  o'  the  airth, 
that  no  time  was  like  the  present. 

"  As  Providence  id  have  it,  thim 
times  I  had  a  grate  capacity  in  the 
dhrinkin'  line,  so  that  I  was  barely 
*  IMiddlin*,  I  thank  you,'  whin  they 
wor  plottin'  and  schemin*.  Many,  to 
be  sure,  '11  say  I  had  no  right  to  do 
what  I  done,  but  maybe  'twas  all  for 
the  best;  moreover,  the  Boughans 
wor  distantly  related  to  mysdf  be 
the  mother,  and  I  never  squeezed 
an  insthrumint  in  a  warmer  house 
than  the  widdy's,  besides  standin* 
well  wid  the  little  girl  that  was  studdy 
and  unasshumin',  and  was  mighty 
industrious  intirely. 

**  I  made  up  my  mind,  any  how, 
to  save  Shusy  Boughan  from  be- 
comin'  Mrs.  O'Shaugnessy  in  spite 
of  her ;  but  how  to  set  about  it,  was 
the  question.  KI  slipt  out,  Pd  be 
suspected ;  and  if  I  remained  behmd, 
't  would  be  the  same  thiuff .  I  was 
never  subject  to  the  fallin  sickness, 
so  couldn  t  give  an  imitation,  and 
thrym'  a  paralettic  sthroke  id  be 
a  deadly  sin  intirely;  at  long  last, 
I  flev  a  preference  to  the  cramp 
and  colic  line.  Mark,  afther  closin* 
the  doore  carefully,  was  busy  ar- 
rangin'  every  thing ;  he  med  a  plan 
of  the  widdy's  premises  with  pipe- 
stoppers  and  the  punch  that  was 
spilt  on  the  table,  and  every  man  had 
his  post  marked  out. 

"  *  Ned  Doyle,'  says  Mark,  *  you 
and  Mick  '11  manage  the  sarvioe-boys 
be  tying*  'em  to  the  manger,  and 
we'll  lave  the  widdy  herself  to  Slat- 
thery,  and ^ 

"  Before  he  had  the  word  out  of 
his  mouth,  I  stud  up,  dhropt  the 
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pipes,  and,  takin*  ft  ffrip  o*  meself  ht 
the  pit  o*  the  stonuk,  I  screwed  up 
my  face  till  *twa8  smaller  than  a 
Dtevish  infants,  and  as  wrinkled  as 
Jack  Flahahan*s,  that  lived  to  be  a 
htmdhred  and  eight. 

"  *  Death  a*  neknrs,  Tim,  what's 
amiss  wid  yon?*  they  all  bhouted, 
and  then  every  one  biginned  to  give 
his  advice. 

«  *  *Tis  the  hate,  and  the  thimble- 
Aill  o'  licker  he  tnk,*  says  one ; '  opeii 
his  weskit,  and  out  wid  him  into  the 
ftreshahrr 

"  Well,  afther  a  power  of  cross- 
examinin'  as  to  what  was  disparagin* 
me,  I  gev  three  or  four  mortial  grate 
groans,  and  beginned  to  chatter  like 
a  monkey,  till  thev  wor  all  full  sure 
I  was  fairy-sthrucK.  After  a  power 
of  actin',  rowlin',  and  grinnin ,  and 
havin*  the  skin  (with  respects  to  you) 
nearly  briled  off  my  stomik,  and  * 
dozen  ould  women  burnin'  feathers 
ondher  my  nose,  and  delngin'  me 
with  wather,  I  bigmned  to  come  to 
very  slowly,  compLunin'  grately  of 
wakeness,  though,  till  it  iiraed  fai  my 
bein*  left  on  tile  hayloft,  as  a  cool 
refreshin'  place,  away  from  the  noise 
and  the  sulthriness. 

"  So  far  so  godd.  What  was  next 
to  be  done?  As  for  goin*  to  look 
for  sogers,  that  was  out  of  tli«  ques- 
thin,  and,  somehow  or  another,  the 
poleese  wam*t  much  in  fashin  thim 
days.  Well,  b^or,  thinks  I  to  my- 
self, send  another  and  vour  bisiness 
is  half  done ;  the  real  ticket  is  to  look 
afther  it  yerself ;  so  I  waited  till  little 
Bryan  CanUr  kem  with  a  bowl  o'  tay 
to  me,  that  had  a  dandy  o*  wine-n^us 
in  its  dnthre,  and  telUn*  hhn  not  to 
disturb  me  agin,  as  I  was  on  for  an 
hour's  nap,  tSe  minit  he  was  gone  t 
slipt  out  o'  the  loft  windy,  and  acrass 
the  fields  wid  me  to  Mr.  Shannon's. 
As  I  passed  the  parlour  windy  I 
peeped  beteune  the  chutthers,  and 
there  I  seen  the  man  o*  the  house, 
and  Mr.  Considine  the  ganger  op- 
pozit  him,  out  pipes  a  yard  long  m 
their  mouths,  and,  av  coorse,  a  rat- 
tlin'  jug  o'  punch  before  'em.  By 
the  same  token,  midity  pleasant  com- 
pjmy  the  same  Mr.  Considine  was. 
They  ffot  him  of  a  time  sleepy  over 
his  licker,  and  put  snuff  and  beef- 
brine  in  his  punch;  and  though  he 
tuk  it,  I  declare  to  you,  sich  was  his 
constitushin,  that  though  his  face 
was  painted  with  lamlack  stto  tiic 


bargain,  he  was  is  ftesh  as  a  daisy 
next  momin* ;  and,  says  he,  whin  he 
Seen  his  reflecahin  ki  the  lookin'- 

flass,  *  Murty  Considine,  I  hate  yon!' 
saw  him  mysdf  of  a  day,  carryin* 
a  k^  o'  spemts  before  him  on  hwse* 
back  through  the  village  of  Kilmi' 
hil,  Wid  men,  women,  and  ehildber, 
shoutin,  afther  him.  He  was  a  nate 
horseman,  no  doubt;  and  as  for 
shigin',  rd  walk  the  tin  miles  any 
day  to  he&t  him  give  the  ^  Shinin' 
baisy.*  To  &o  back  to  my  storr, 
there  he  was,  himself,  and  onld  Ncnt 
tod,  my  hand  to  you  I  t  wiisn't  long 
tOl  I  Was  in  the  Stables^  diat  wor  a 
smart  step  from  the  ho^lse,  and  Fll 
inga^  I  soon  had  the  axcise-officer^i 
ipankiil'  ches'nut,  that  they  used  to 
call  *  Permit,'  out  of  his  stall;  and 
just  puttin'  the  bridle  to  rights,  up 
wid  me,  and  kickin'  him  in  the  side^ 
enough  to  take  the  wind  out  of  aa 
elephant,  off  I  pelted  td  the  widdv's. 
Thunder  and  turf!  how  we  did  tattflet 
along  the  high-road  (in  M)ite  o*  the 
baste  wantin^to  halt  at  the  public- 
houses),  and  maybe  the  sthrsggkrt 
that  wor  gohi'  home  didn't  nuike  way 
for  us.  liiew !  slash  tiirough  ould 
Cree,  ^vhere  it  comes  out  oonvayniint 
to  the  sand-hills,  and  ratties  over  tbt 
stones  down  to  the  say.  Well,  afther 
a  tearin'  gallop  of  Ibur  mites— ^  all 
evints,  't  was  more  than  a  hard  can^ 
Iher— t  got  to  Mrs.  Roughan's  snug 
fkrm-house,  about  tin  perch  off  the 
Miltown  road. 

"  Erra,  let  me  alone!  maybe  my* 
self  and  my  news  didn't  make  a  eon* 
moshin'.  Not  a  sowl  was  in  the 
house,  only  herself  and  her  daughter, 
and  her  only  son  Jamasy,  a  delicatt 
wa^  of  a  crethur,  about  e%hteen 
year  or  so ;  one  o'  the  sarvice-bcm 
was  out  on  the  padrowl,  and  tie 
other— indeed  he  was  neither  use  JUX 
ornament  —  Was  snorin'  beftwe  the 
kitchen  fire,  so  I  reckon  him  as  ao^ 
thing',  and  the  girls  that  wor  snag 
in  the  settle-bed.  'Tisoftenlthooght 
since  that  night,  that  still  and  fbr 
all,  humble  people  have  a  grate  ad- 
vantage over  qu<^litv  in  many  wfcys. 
Where's  the  man  that  '11  tell  me,  if 
I  kem  tattherin'  up  to  a  raal  hdj\ 
house  at  that  hour,  wid  swh  ntn, 
and  she  a  Imie  woman,  that  sbfe 
wouldn't  be  in  ixterix,  and  taldn' 
her  hair  out  be  handfuUs*  as  if 'imi 
of  any  use  except  to  the  owner,  and 
iundlin'  to  Mk  vials,  and  screechin 
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like  mad,  instead  of  eodly  eonr 
adberin*  the  ma  and  outs  of  toe  case, 
attd  what  was  best  to  be  done  ?  Bat 
'tis  fashionaUe,  I'm  toold,  to  shew 
oaryoQSDess  and  the  like,  ererj  op- 
portmrity;  still,  and  finr  all,  if  poor 
wo^  hasn't  the  eomfbrts  and  the 
delicacies,  maybe  they  have  the  ad- 
Tsntage  in  'coteneas  and  the  like,  so 
that,  as  the  Kerry  dandn'-masther 
remarked, '  what  tney  lose  in  dancin' 
down,  they  make  up  in  tumin'  ronnd.' 

"^TheheaTens  be  h^  bed!  Mrs. 
Ronghan  wiat  on  wid  no  giddy  euri* 
fixes  o'  the  kind.  She  eried  a  dhrass 
over  her  little  girl,  to  be  snre,  and 
kep  nmnin*  over  and  hetfaer  for  a 
^U,  like  a  bin  that  id  be  sthrivin' 
to  coax  her  chickens  out  o'  harms 
way.  She  was  one  minit  shovin* 
Shnsv  into  this  room,  and  then  eo* 
Teiin  her  np  in  that;  and,  indeed, 
'twas  no  admirashin  that  the  pair  of 
'em  id  be  a  thrifie  astbray  in  r^^ard 
o'  what  was  comin'.  As  for  myself, 
I  got  more  than  one  warm  hug,  and 
a  dhrop  of  as  nate  sperrfts  as  ever 
tidded  my  throat  Afther  th&t  I 
was  ordhered  up  the  laddher  at 
wanst  over  the  ceiKn'  of  the  little 
parfom-,  that  -wasn't  partitioned  up 
to  the  top,  and  there  I  lay  amoimt 
tile  flax,  and  bog- wood,  and  handle- 
linen,  and  little  od^  and  ends  that 
way  that  wor  lyin'  there,  so  that  as  a 
gaUery  boy  I  had  a  ^portin*  view  of 
the  pit. 

"The  Lord  be  good  to  us,  and 
keep  us  in  our  ould  days  from  aU 
roreiB  and  scape^peaces !  'Twasn*t 
long  tin  the  war  came  on.  We  hear 
the  thramp  outside,  and  before  you 
could  si^  ^thnipstick,*  111  ingage 
the  door  was  in  about  the  house  to 
us,  and  half-a-dozen  o'  the  boys,  wid 
then- faces  blackened,  afther  ft:  th^ 
soon  put  an  iAd  to  the  sarvic»-boy  s 
pleasant  dfarames,  be  settiA*  Imn 
standin*  on  his  head  in  th^  male* 
barrel,  by  way  of  blindfouldinMum. 
The  yoor  widdy,  to  be  sure,  clawed 
'em  nght  and  left,  and  purshooin'  to 
the  one  of  her  that  didn't  take  two 
&lls  out  o'  one  of  the  Doyles  before 
they  secured  her  to  their  likin'. 
There's  no  use  in  telling  an  untruth 
iM)w,  but  I'd  have  given  the  best  set 
o'  pipes  I  ever  laid  an  elbow  on  that 
I  was  back  in  Peg  Burns's  hayloft 
when  the  scrinunage  biginned;  and 
moreover  whin  I  hear  Sie  bla'gards 
lumdin'  the  daysint  little  girl,  fmd 


she  sereeehin*  ali  sorts  o'  murdher, 
out  o'  the  bed-room  windy  to  Mark, 
for  he  never  kem  inside,  good  nor 
bid,  in  dhread  he'd  be  idintified  out 
o'  hand.  Well,  down  I  came,  in 
fhar  and  thrimblin'  whin  the  villins 
wor  gone,  and  there  was  the  poor 
widdy  rockin'  herself  through  and 
frov  and  givin'  a  touch  o*  the  Irish 
cry  for  a  start,  while  young  Jamesy 
was  standin'  hard  by  uie  hob,  a  b% 
frieze  top -coat  thrown  over  bis 
showldhers,  and  the  tongs,  that  he 
was  afther  d(nn'  his  poor  l^  to  make 
battle  wid,  in  his  hfuids. 

*^  So  we  stud  lookin'  at  each  other 
moumfnl  enough ;  the  miscfaief  was 
done,  and  there  was  Ho  help  fiw  it. 

"  '  God's  blessin'  and  the  {Mayors 
and  blessin'  o'  the  lone  woman  be 
about  you  this  night,  Tun  Cusack, 
any  how!'  says  Mrs.  Rou^an. 
'  You  did  your  part,  so  go,  in  God's 
name,  and  I  '11  see  if  our  back  is  so 
poor  in  the  momin'  that  meself  and 
me  little  g^l  won't  be  righted.* 

"  Sure  enouffh  'tis  a  piper's  big- 
ness to  keep  well  wid  all  p^ies,  and 
not  to  be  eamin'  the  wages  that  some 
o'  the  professhua  wor  ped  once  of  a 
time.  So  my  borrow^  horse  was 
ordhered  on  dhuty  once  more,  and 
I'll  ingage  the  grass  didn't  grow 
ondher  his  ghoes,  till  I  turned  him 
loose  in  the  big  field  near  Mr.  Shan- 
non's, and  got  back,  cute  and  cozv^ 
to  my  nest  in  the  hayioft,  a  little 
before  the  first  light. 

**  Oh,  maybe  I  didn't  beat  a  power 
o'  shakin'  before  I  let  on  to  be  awake 
next  mpmin*!  Beteune  actin'  a 
part,  and  the  axereise  and  anxiety,  I 
dedare  to  you  I  was  as  tired  as  a 
bull  that  id  be  bate  three  days  run- 
nin ! '  What  skelpin'  over  and  hether 
to  hear  the  news  there  was  in  Doonb^ 
that  mominc'!  I  never  seen  any 
thin^  to  ekid  the  connnoehin  since 
the  day — the  Lord  bless  the  hearers ! 
r— the  Martin  sloop-o'-war  was  lost  at 
Say  field,  and  the.  whole  side  o'  the 
counthry  .flocked  down  to  industher 
about  the  wrack. 

"  Of  coorse  five  hundhred  stories 
wor  afloat,  and  all  far  away  enough 
from  the  truth.  Some  had  it  that 
the  sogers  wor  out  still-huntin',  and 
carried  away  Mrs.  Bougban  as  a 
presner,  'count  iv  her  speculashins  in 
that  line.  More  said  that  'tvas  Con- 
sidine  the  ganger  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  and  that  lie  was  bet  within  an 
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inch  of  his  life,  and  robbed  of  his 
horse.  Whin  I  kem  into  the  kitchen, 
yawnin*  like  a  cook  afther  a  wed- 
ding they  all  laughed  at  me  for 
sleepin*  so  lonff,  and  biginned  to 
tell  the  wan&erful  news,  little 
dhreamin*  I  knew  a  thrifle  on  that 
head  myself.  Oh,  mnrdher,  mur- 
dher,  *ti8  all  like  a  dhrame  now! 
the  costhins  and  answers,  the  fine 
kitohin*  o'  bacon,  the  kitUe  biling, 
and  the  dacincr,  and  comfort,  aiMl 
every  whole  ha  porth !  Many  a  one 
dead  and  gone  now  that  was  busy 
and  talkatiye  enooeh  that  morning  I 
Begor,  *tis  a  dhrole  world;  nothm* 
but  changes  comin*  evermore,  and 
not  the  same  kings  or  pipers  havin* 
the  sway,  you*d  imagme,  f<Hr  any 
time  worth  speakin*  of !  But  I  must 
keep  to  the  bizness  in  hand.  Case^, 
the  pedlar,  dhropt  into  Peggy's,  early 
as  it  was,  on  his  way  westwards,  and 
he  thrun  some  real  light  on  the 
matther. 

'^  *  I  never  thought,*  says  he,  afther 
puttin*  down  his  i»ck  and  takin*  his 
momin*,  Uhat  an  0*ShaugnesBy  id 
commit  such  a  barefaced  blundner ; 
bedad,  he  oug^t  to  lave  the  ooun- 
thry  at  wanst,  or  he*ll  be  med  a  holy 
show  off* 

"*0h,  as  for  that,'  savs  Mrs. 
Bums,  makin*  answer,  'niiz,  the 
Bougfaans  are  a  snug  people;  and 
though  youn^  Mark  is  a  firiend  o' 
mine,  Shosy  is  good  enough  for  him 
any  day!' 

"  *  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  ma'm,'  says 
Casey,  grinnin',  afther  drainin*  his 
fflass,— *  not  a  doubt  of  it,  but  he 
hasn't  her  at  all  yet' 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  we  all  stared, 
and  no  blame  to  us,  at  the  word. 

"  *  Tareanages,  how  soon  they  res- 
cued her!  but  he'll  get  her  afVher 
the  blast*  'twill  give  her,  surely!' 
some  one  remarked. 

"  So  Casey  only  winked,  and  tossed 
his  head,  and  med  as  if  for  goin*. 


Poor  P^  Bums !  I  think  she^s  stand- 
in'  before  me  out  this  very  minit 
She  had  the  taypot  in  one  lumd,  and 
a  plate  of  eggs  in  the  other. 

***Bad  manners  to  me,'  Casejr, 
sa3rs  she,  *  but  if  I  can  find  a  dock- 
csg)  for  I  never  eat  the  like,  among 
these,  I'll  plasther  it  beteune  ya 
eyes,  if  you  don't  tell  at  wanst  how 
ittumtout!' 

"^'Well,  ma'm,  take  the  wwld 
easy,'  says  the  pedlar;  'and  be  it 
known  to  yon,  that  Mark  Imnight 
home  his  priie  on  a  horse  he  bor- 
ryed  at  Barnes's  cross.  Whin  he  got 
to  Dromelihy,  he  dismitfed  the  bojrs 
wid  his  bleann',  and  goin'  into  hk 
father's  in  the  dark,  by  way  c£ 
threatin'  the  little  girl  wid  all  proper 
respect,  he  med  'em  put  her  to  bed  to 
his  gran'mother,  that  was  eigfaQr-two 
last  Candlemas,  and  as  d^aa  Justice.' 

'' '  Well,'  says  Mrs.  Bums,  layioff 
down  the  breidd*ast  materials,  and 
puttin'  a  pair  of  elbows  on  herselC 
'wasn^t  that  becomin'  and  proper? 
What's  there  to  grin  at  in  it  r 

'*'Oh,thedeuoeaTdn'sworthinlifer 
says  CajNnr,  shotldherin'  his  pack 
and  ffettin  near  the  doore ;  *  but  whin 
the  davlight  kem,  Mrs.  Bums,  deir, 
they  round  'twas  Jametv  Bouffhin 
they  had,  dhreved  in  his  sisther^s 
clothes ! — ^A  good  momin'  to  ye !  * 

''Poor  Mark!  the  divaniun  his 
blunder  caused  was  beyant  tellin'* 
He  cut  his  stick  from  the  ould  msn*8 
the  same  evenin',  and  never  came 
next  or  ni^  it  idEtherwards.  Some 
says  he  jined  the  paythriots,  and 
ftced  to  South  Ameriky.  Be  thai 
as  it  will,  whinever  a  man  in  these 
parts  med  a  grate  splash  about  doin* 
any  thing,  and  was  disajq^ointed,  or 
was  overreached  in  a  baigain,  or  felt 
himsdf  cocksure  of  a  snug  matdi 
and  missed  it  like  his  mammy's 
blessin',  'twas  a  common  thing  to 
say,  in  Irish, 'It  bate  Mark  CShauo* 
mbsst's  mistaks  ! ' " 


*  Stain  on  ber  reputation. 
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PETRA. 

rmt  wmXmt^rtv  w^Msag, — SoPil.  Trach,  821« 

'*  No  man  shall  abide  there."— Jeremiab,  zlii.  16. 

lutrodoctioD^Desolate  condition  of  Petra  contrasted  with  its  former  Prosperity— 
Vicioi^  of  Mouot  Hor,  a  Memorial  of  the  connexion  of  the  Edomites  witn  Israel 
.— Reriew  of  their  Offences,  and  the  Prophetical  Denunciations  against  them—. 
FQl6lBient  of  the  Cnrse  in  the  utter  desolation  of  all  aroond — Fitness  of  the  Scene 
for  the  exercise  of  Contemplation — Entrance  of  the  City — Arch  over  the  Ravine— 
£1  Kashn^— l*he  Theatre,  past  and  present— Reconrence  to  former  Scenee  in  War 
and  Peace—Departnre  from  the  City^Conclnsion. 

Tis  sweet  at.  times  to  shun  the  paths  of  man, 

The  busy  life  that  recks  not  of  its  span, 

*Mid  Irngfring  remnants  of  the  past  to  stray, 

And  view  the  life  that  struggles  with  decay ; — 

'Tis  sweet,  though  sad,  to  mark  the  wild  flower  bloom 

On  the  lone  nun,  or  the  mouldering  tomb, 

And  Nature's  solitude  hath  voices  then 

Of  deeper  eloquence  than  voice  of  men ; — 

*Tis  sweet  when  mists  of  eve  are  gath*ring  fast. 

Like  the  dim  fhture  on  the  cloudless  past, 

And  light,  with  shadow  blending,  sheds  the  while 

Its  last  faint,  fleeting,  melancholy  smile. 

Petra!  thy  sun  is  set,  thy  glory  fled, 
And  thou  art  desolate ;  no  human  tread. 
No  voice  of  man,  to  wake  thy  echoes ;  cold 
As  their  own  rocks,  thy  bounding  hearts  of  old ; 
No  waves  of  eddving  strife,  that  erst  would  swell 
Wildly  around  thy  craffsy  citadel.'^ 
No  sounds  of  mirth, — aUhush'd  with  them  that  rest 
In  their  long  slumber  on  the  mountain's  breast. 
Earth's  haughty  ones,  thev  made  their  home  of  might, 
With  the  young  eagle  on  his  soaring  height.f 
Theirs  was  the  wealth  of  other  lan£ ;  for  them 
Gleam'd  Ophir's  gold  and  Ethiopia's  gem ; 
Where'er  tney  gazed  around  their  rocky  seat. 
There  were  fair  scenes  their  gladden'd  eyes  to  greet, 
"Vinevards  and  cornfields ;  for  to  them  were  given 
The  mtness  of  the  earth,  the  dew  of  heaven.f 
Yet  are  they  fallen,  and  o'er  its  utmost  space, 
EarUi  owns  not  one  of  Esau's  lordly  race.§ 

Ah,  why  so  voiceless  f    Are  there  none  to  tell. 
Once  favour'd  Edom,  how  thy  children  fell  ? 
Lo,  where  yon  mountain||  lifts  its  hoary  head 
O'er  the  sad  city  and  the  silent  dead ; 


*  Petra  is  most  prohably  the  tame  with  the  Selah  captured  bj  Amasiah  (2  Kings 
xiT.  7).  Both  words  signify  "  rock."  "  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Pompey  marched  against  it,  bat  desisted  from  the  attack ;  and 
Trajan  afterwards  besieged  it.'-—  KErra. 

t  Jerem.  zliz.  16.  t  Gen.  zxvii*  39. 

i  *'  While  Jews  are  in  every  land,  there  is  not  any  remaining  in  any  spot  of  earth 
of  the  boose  of  Esan."— Keith.    See  Obadiah,  18. 

I  Monnt  Uor,  where  Aaron  died.— Numbers,  xz.  38. 
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Ages  have  roU'd,  yet  it  hath  vigil  kept 
Since  IsraeFs  priest  on  its  cold  bosom  slept. 
It  watched  thee,  Petra,  in  thy  da^  of  pow  r, 
It  saw  thee  lanffoish  in  thy  yranmg  hour, 
And  calmly  lodn  npon  thy  ruin  now, 
With  a  dark  frown  upon  its  misty  brow. 
Yes,  in  stem  majesty  it  seems  to  stand 
The  still  accuser  of  that  blighted  land; 
And  as  the  thougbtfhl  pilgrim  rests  awhile, 
To  «ue  with  awe  on  its  s^ulchral  pile. 
Deeds  of  the  past  come  thronging  on  his  yieWf 
Swift  as  the  mountain's  ever-varying  hue. 
Curses  and  woes,  and  he  recalls  too  well 
Shera,*  thy  guilt,  thy  wrongs,  O  Israel  I 

From  Misraim's  shores  tbej  oome,  a  wandering  race, 
Wayworn,  to  seek  their  promis*d  resting-place. 
What  though  thdr  marcn  be  drear,  Hope  whispers  still 
Of  many  a  shadowy  palm  and  bubbling  rill, 
Of  words  of  music  to  the  friendless  ear, 
A  brother's  soothing  hand  to  dry  the  sad  one*8  tear. 
They  come,  and  Kadesh  views  the  transport  wild 
Of  the  fiunt  mother  m  she  clasps  her  chud ; 
How  soon  to  cease,  when  £dom*s  voice  of  pride 
Spurns  the  poor  wanderer  from  his  home  aside. 
Such  vision^  joy  besniiles  the  mourner's  breast 
When  midni^t  ffri^  hath  sighed  itself  to  rest ; 
In  such  sad  moocu  with  monrs  too  early  beam. 
He  starts  from  smiles  to  weq^  that  'twas  a  dream. 
And  years  have  fled,  and  Esau's  humbled  line 
Hath  own'd  the  sway  (^soeptered  Palestine ; 
Yet  are  the  war-storm's  gatn'riiu;  murmurs  roll'd 
Through  every  echoing  rien  and  mountain-hold ; 
And  those  proud  hearts  naye  east  their  bonds  avray, 
To  swell  the  rioom  of  Judah's  troublous  day.f 
But,  hark !  what  solenm  strain  P    With  dreazning  ^es 
Upraised  from  earth  unto  their  kindred  dcies^ 
The  prophet  band  sweeps  past,  and  loud  and  long 
O'er  the  doom'd  nations  floats  their  heaven*tanght  song. 
Wail,  all  ye  lands !  but  Edom,  chiefly  thou. 
Rend  thy  stain'd  garb,  and  breathe  the  contrite  vow ; 
For  day  shall  burst  on  Salem's  night  of  woes, 
Earth's  desert  places  blossom  as  the  rose ;  % 
But  bli^t  andl^doom  be  aye  thy  hopeless  lot, 
Thy  cities  ruin'd,  and  thy  sons  roigot 

*Tispa8t!  the  vision  fiMles,  the  strain  of  fear 
Dies  moumfrdly  upon  the  dreamer's  ear; 
Yet  hath  an  echo  and  an  answer  found 
In  the  deep  hush,  the  loneliness  around. 
Ay,  there  where  all  is  mute,  no  living  brea^ 
To  break  the  solemn  calm,  the  sleep  of  death, — 
There,  in  that  silence,  lies. the  spirit's  spdl. 
That  tells  of  more  than  mortal  tongue  might  tell ; 
A  soul-caught  echo  to  the  words  of  doom, 
A  thrilling  answer  from  Uie  yoioeleBs  tomb. 


•  Modera  name  of  Seir. 

t  According  to  Jacob*s  propliecy  (Geo.  xvmX  Edon  ww  snbdoed  usicr  Dtf » 5 
but  in  the  reigo  of  Jehoram  revolled,  mi  kroU  Mf'th*  yofo,— Sm  Obad.  10-l«. 
%  Isaiah,  xxiv.  1.  %v       ^ 
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And  the  kme  pilgrim  lifts  his  pensive  eye 
Wildly,  as  waKing  to  some  stining  cry ; 
And  starts  from  soenos  of  odier  days,  to  scan 
The  crumUing  monuments  of  peruh'd  man. 

O  cba&  lift*s  troubled  waters  as  they  may, 
They  vex  not  here,  the  world  is  fiir  away ; 
Yet  loftier  dreams  may  haunt  this  sad  still  spot, 
Like  the  deep  flow  of  streams  that  murmur  not 
And  if  *t  is  well  to  feel  the  witching  power 
Breathed  o'er  our  being  at  some  si^nt  hour, 
When  solemn  scenes  are  round,  and  there  is  naught 
To  mock  the  pensive  brow  of  tranquil  thought. 
What  fitter  spot  for  the  faVL  heart  to  hold 
High  converse  with  the  hearts  that  were  of  old. 
Pause  o'er  each  storied  pile,  and  mutely  dwell 
On  the  stem  tale  the  wrecks  of  pride  can  tell  F 

Enter,  where  yonder  ravine  vawns  in  gloom, 
Like  the  grim  portal  of  a  nation  s  tomb ; 
And  the  drear  ]^th  winds  sunlessly  within. 
Dismal  and  devious  as  the  path  of  sin. 
Pause  not  to  ask  if  *t  was  the  earthquake*s  shoek, 
That  rent  the  barrier  of  girdling  rock ; 
Heed  not  the  wildness  of  rude  nature  there. 
Yon  crag-bom  flowers  in  drooping  clusters  fair ; 
Think  only  that  thy  lone  and  living  tread 
Is  *mid  the  mountain  dwelling  of  tne  dead ;  * 
And  list  how,  soaring  flfom  his  eyry's  height. 
Screams  the  wild  ea^e  on  his  wheeling  flight. 
Scared  by  the  stranger's  step,  that  dares  intmde 
Upon  the  empire  oihis  solitude. 

Be  mute,  ye  echoes  I  ye  restore  in  vain 
Phantoms  of  days  that  ne'er  may  dawn  again ; 
What  time  the  warder's  challenge,  harsh  and  Ipud, 
As  yonder  eagle's  larum  to  the  cloud, 
Woke  your  far  voices,  and  von  wondrous  arch 
Hail'd  the  proud  paseant  of  the  victor's  march. 
All — ^all  are  past ;  tne  glad  triumphal  song, 
The  laurell'd  chleftaiD,  and  the  warrior  throng ; 
Yet  looks  that  airy  fabric  fVom  its  steep. 
To  greet  the  pilgrim  where  the  mighty  sleep. 
Ana  he  hath  paused,  to  gaze  with  wond'ring  eye, 
Kead  its  stem  tale,  and  leel  its  mockery ; 
TiU  fbin  would  fancy  deem  not  all  too  wild 
The  sunple  legend  of  the  desert's  child. 
That  owns  not  sinful  man's  departed  power, 
Stamp'd  in  that  remnant  of  a  mightier  hour. 
Traces  no  human  arm,  but  darkly  tells 
Of  labourii^  genii  and  unholy  spells.| 
It  may  not  be ;  that  vision'd  tnought  is  fled, 
To  rest  in  silence  with  the  guilty  dead. 
And  shrinks  not  now  the  cnasten'd  heart  to  win 
A  nobler  lesson  from  the  scroll  of  sin — 


*  **  The  oqIj  f  Dtrance  to  Potra  is  through  a  uarrow  rariae  cut  through  the  rocks, 
and  bordered  od  each  side  by  superb  tomb9.*'-^LADORDB. 

t  **  Nobody  bad  ever  been  able  to  climb  the  rocks  to  tbs  bridge,  which  was, 
^itfoit,  aasusAoasl^  declared  to  be  the  work  of  the  Djar,  or  eril  genii."— 

BUBCKHAR1>T. 
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Becord  of  foot,  that  saddens  but  to  speak 
To  the  blmd  vritness,  wanihig  to  the  weak ; 
And  sighs  to  blessing  tonif  that  mutely  flow 
For  mere/s  sign  anud  the  reahn  of  woe. 

The  vale  is  past;  fair  bmsts  the  opening  day 
Upon  the  pilgnm*s  solitary  way ; 
And  lo,  he  stands  where  many  a  rosy  smile 
Flays  in  rich  sunlight  o*er  £1  Ehasn6*s  pile.* 
How  bright  the  scene!    For  here  th*  enchanted  thought 
Views  nature's  joy  o*er  all  that  genius  wrought, 
And  massiye  grandeur  half  foigets  its  pride 
To  beam  in  gladness  from  the  mountain-side. 
But  cross  yon  threshold— and  the  chamel*8  chill 
Flings  its  cold  blight  o*er  beauty*s  transient  thrill. 
And  vain  appears  the  pomp  that  decked  the  tomb, 
Tet  leam*d  not  how  to  triumph  o*er  its  gloom. 
For  ye,  proud  chUdren  of  a  wayward  line, 
Who  masx*d  the  mountain  to  your  hiffh  design. 
What  thouflli  ye  summon*d  dome  ana  colonnade, 
And  the  elm  hearken*d,  and  the  rock  obeVd, 
Ye  lack*d  the  lovelier  art,  the  nobler  skill. 
To  frame  the  soul  to  its  Creator's  wfll.f 

Onward  once  more,  where  winds  yon  rude  ascent, 
Roughen*d  by  time,  and  by  the  tempest  rent ; 
On,  boldly  on,  nor  wrecks  of  storm  nor  age 
May  daunt  thy  step,  or  bar  thy  pilja^rimage, 
Ere  from  the  theatre's  romantic  neight 
All  the  sad  city  flash  upon  thy  sight. 
Here,  thronging  'nud  th'  unheedS  homes  of  death,} 
Enraptured  thousands  hush'd  their  eager  breath, 
Warm'd  with  each  varied  passion's  kindling  glow. 
Smiled  with  feign'd  joy,  or  wept  with  minuc  woe. 
'Tis  past — the  voice  of  transport  soars  not  now 
To  echoing  hearts  upon  the  mountain's  brow ; 
But  all  is  mute,  save  yonder  rills  that  leap 
With  drowsy  murmur  down  the  sculptured  steep, 
And  desert  winds  that  moan,  in  many  a  fi^ust, 
Bound  the  dark  dwellings  of  pride's  nameless  dust 
Tet  these  sad  sounds,  tlwn  silence  e'en  more  drear, 
Have  their  deep  language  to  the  pilgrim's  ear ; 
And  there  are  scenes  the  lonely  breast  to  thrill 
With  the  swift  pulse  of  hiffh  emotion  still. 
And  peopled  dreams,  and  haunting  mem'ries  left, 
To  start  at  Fancy's  call  from  each  sepulchral  deft 

Lo,  dark  and  stem,  on  mountain,  and  on  plain, 
Throng  the  wild  forms  of  other  days  again. 


not 


•  ••  It  is  impossible  by  any  sketches  to  convey  to  tbe  mind  of  s  pw*^"    hriht 

risited  Petrt  a  just  impression  of  tbe  ms^^cfti  effect  prodaeed  on  the  eye  dj^  ^ 
harmonious  tints  of  tbe  stone  of  which  tbe  Khaso^  is  oomposed,  stsndiofi:  <^V^. 
does  in  a  limpid  rosy  hue,  detached  from  tbe  rough  and  sombre  cdour  of  toe  »*^ 
tain.*'— Ladordb.  ^,  ^a 

t  "  What  would  tbe  moulding  of  matter  to  their  will  arail  them,  »  ■*5|t"U. 
respoostble  beings,  if  their  own  hearts  were  not  oonfbnned  to  the  Di^is^  *» 
KwTH.  r»miie» 

t  "  What  surprised  us  most  was  the  selection  of  such  a  spot  for  a  pitoe  ***"Vja 
ment,  oonsiderinff  the  prospect  it  afforded  on  aU  sides  of  death  and  its  r««»^*''^ 
touch  tbe  very  sides  of  the  theatre."— Ubobds. 
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\^th  softer  viaions  blent  of  Beaaty*s  dream, 

Bright  as  its  vratersyby  yon  sily'ry  stream. 

For  oft  the  maiden,  ere  the  close  of  day,* 

To  its  loved  brink  would  take  her  pensive  way, 

Oft  musing  there  bv  her  neglected  urn, 

On  the  clear  wave  ner  beaimng  look  would  turn, 

Glance  o*er  each  mirrofd  charm  with  conscious  eye, 

Fling  back  her  loose  dark  locks,  and  smile,  and  sigh. 

But  see,  around  yon  citadel  afar 

Gathers  once  more  the  stirring  pomp  of  war. 

And  haughty  looks  their  vain  defiance  fling 

To  Israefs  might,  and  Salem^s  minstrel  king : 

Once  more  the  tide  of  battle  surgeth  near. 

The  rush  of  flight,  th'  avenger*s  gory  spear, 

And  swells  in  triumph  Ama^iah^s  boast, 

0*er  captive  Selah,  and  her  trampled  host  :f 

And  once  aeain  in  martial  guise  they  come. 

The  lords  of  earth,  the  warrior  sons  of  Rome — 

Her  &ted  eagle  loosed  from  Tiber*8  shore, 

0*er  Zion*s  towers  and  Fetra's  rocks  to  soar. 

And  other  scenes  to  fancy's  view  arise, 

Of  peaceful  cares  and  home*s  endearing  ties, 

The  busy  mart,  the  solemn  festal  day, 

All  that  was  life,  where  life  hath  pasB*d  away. 

Yes,  it  is  fled :  the  vulture  and  her  mate| 

Possess  the  home — the  hearth  is  desolate ; 

The  tangled  thorn  and  mantling  bramble  twine§ 

0*er  ruin*d  trophy,  and  unhonoured  shrine ; 

And  the  false  ^pds,  whose  idol  forms  of  stone 

Won  faithless  Judah  from  Jehovah's  throne,! 

Where  now  their  glory  ?    Gone,  with  them  that  bent, 

Like  ^e  cloud's  radiance  when  the  day  is  spent. 

Pilgrim,  enough !  not  ever  were  it  well 
On  silent  thoughts  and  lonely  scenes  to  dwell : 
Enouf^h  that  thou  hast  gassed  where  Edom  shews 
Her  sign  of  judgment  and  her  home  of  woes, 
Breathed  in  the  shadowy  past,  and  half  forgot 
Life's  moving  cares  in  guilt's  o'erdarken'd  lot. 
Arise,  awake !  On  man's  fast-fiiding  years — 
While  hallow'd  love  hath  smiles,  or  mis'ry  tears. 
While  tremblimj^  error  bows  its  anguish'd  head. 
And  asks  for  souce  ere  its  light  be  fled — 
Earth  hath  its  claims,  its  kindred  ties  that  chain. 
And  draw  the  wand'rer  to  the  world  again. 
Arise,  awake  I  why  idly  linger  still 
*Mid  the  high  dreams  tnat  &ere  must  work  their  wUl  r 
Arise,  awake!  Earth  yet  hath  joys  for  thee. 
Fond  voices  call,  thy  path  is  o*er  the  sea ; 
One  parting  look  be  <»st,  one  prayer  be  sped, 
And  mar  no  more  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

Tet  not  unblest  the  solemn  thought  that  trac*d 
The  hand  of  God  upon  the  desert  waste ; 
And  oft  in  other  scenes  of  earthly  strife, 
The  glow  of  action  and  the  stir  of  life, 


*  "  The  time  of  the  evenmg,  efen  the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water." — 
Gen.  iziv.  u. 

t  f  ChroQ.  zzr.  19.  X  Isaiah,  zxtiv.  15.  $  Jerem.  zzzir.  IS. 

I  The  kio^  at  leait  (Amisiab)  lenred  the  gods  of  £dom.«S  Cbroa  xzv.  14. 
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It  Bhall  »w»ke,  to  call  the  weary  eye 

From  the  world's  paoeant  as  it  throngeth  by, 

To  that  still  hour,  when  erst  the  wand'rer  stood, 

Musing  on  Petra  in  her  aolitiide ; 

And  the  fallen  city's  deaoli^  array 

Shall  rise  in  gloom,  though  it  he  &r  away ; 

And  the  adonng  heart  shall  meekly  bow 

Before  Hia  thrc^  who  hath  perform'd  His  tow* 
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The  strange  avowal  or  oonfeasion 
made  bv  Mr.  Meadows  at  the  police- 
office,  placed  him  suddenly  in  a  posi- 
tion wnich  may  be  better  understood 
by  recalling  to  mind  that  it  was  ut- 
tered at  a  pmod  when  the  ertme  of 
forgery  remained  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  at  the  head  of  the  black  cata- 
logue of  foul  offcnees  ocmmutted  by 
man  agamst  his  feUows. 

Munlerers,  condemned  to  death, 
had  been  pardoned  cht  their  sentence 
commuted  for  transportation  in  ecm- 
sequence  of  extenuating  drcnm- 
stances ;  but  not  in  any  one  instance 
had  the  convicted  foraer  escaped  his 
doom.  Previous  good  character,  in- 
fluential friends  and  oonnezions,  pe- 
titions from  the  noble  and  wealthy 
of  the  land,  were  all  unavailm^  in 
his  case.  With  stem  inflexibility 
Uie  executive  powers  heeded  them 
not,  and  the  cnmioal  was  ruUilessly 
swept   away  from  among  the  liv- 

Therefore  it  was  that  our  curate 
had  no  sooner  spoken  the  appalling 
words  of  self-condemnation,  than  he 
appeared  to  all  present  as  a  man 
doomed  irredeemably  to  ^eedy  and 
violent  death ;  and,  according  to  their 
difierent  characters  and  temperament, 
they  gazed  upon  him  with  consterna- 
tion, surprise,  or  angry,  indignant 
feelings,  at  his  supposed  prevkms 
hypocrisv.  Even  the  wann-hearted 
doctor  snrunk  for  a  moment  away 
from  his  side,  as  though  fearful  of 
contamination ;  while  the  self^  accused 
good  man  sat  with  his  hands  clasped 
before  him,  his  eves  fixed  on  the 
table,  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
the  sensation  he  had  excited,  being, 
in  fact,  painfully  occupied  in  calling 


to  mind  all  the  partieiilars  of  an  in- 
terview between  himself  aiui  a 
stranger  who  had  called  upon  him  tt 
Milfleld  in  the  preceding  summer. 

And  thus  for  a  brief  interval  there 
had  been  a  breathless,  expectant  si- 
lenoe  in  the  office  for  nearly  a  minute, 
ere,  with  an  air  of  deep  distress,  he 
said  to  the  magistrate, — 

^  Tes,  sir ;  there  can  be  no  doaU 
of  it.  I  see  it  all  dearly  now.  But 
who  would  have  supposed  that  such 
use  oould  be  made ** 

Heie  he  looked  towards  Downer, 
and  was  unable  to  proceed.  Hie 
aspect  of  that  wretched  man  w» 
truly  fri^tfhl.  On  hearing  Mr. 
Meadows  supposed  oonfesrion  of  the 
more  important  foroerv,  his  confused 
intellect  tiad  lost  n^nt  for  a  moment  of 
the  weiffhtof  the  minor  accusation,  tnd 
he  exuUed  in  the  thouRht  of  having 
so  adroitlv  set  himseif  at  liber^; 
but  the  last  words  he  had  heard 
brought  again  fearftilly  to  his  mind 
the  ever-recurring  scene  of  his  eoilt 
at  the  tavern,  and  terriUe,  indeed, 
was  the  reaction.  His  feelings  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  a  penoo 
totally  &EorKBt  of  machinery,  when 
dlsoovermg  too  late  that,  by  moving 
an  obstacle  in  his  narrow  path,  he  has 
aet  in  notion  all  around  him  the 
irresistible  and  complicated  powers  of 
some  niighty  engine,  threatening  to 
crash  him  where  he  stands,  or  at  the 
flnt  step  he  may  take  in  endeavour- 
ing  to  escape. 

'«  Alas  I  alas !  This  is  hard  work! 
What  am  I  to  do?**  exdaimed i&* 
Meadows,  as  though  in  answet  toAe 
agonised  looks  of  his  fbrner  lA*: 
quaintance. 

''  Let  Downer  be  remoredl"  ^ 
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in  the  cook  tone  of 

fuitlMffity. 

And  when  his  orders  were  obeyed 

he  tamed  toward  our  earate  with, — 

**  Now,  sir,  we  will  hear  any  thing 

jcfa  hare  to  say.** 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dr.  Bariow  had 
leeorered  aome  degree  of  sdf^fo^ 
sesion,  and,  ftdisg  aahamed  of  hie 
momeBtary  apparent  desertion  of  hie 
friend,  he  now  ventured  to  address 
the  magistrate  in  a  low  tone,  request- 
ing Uwt  no  farther  ^uestiooe  mig^t 
be  asked  in  pabiie,  if  it  were  only  to 
answer  the  ends  of  justice,  as  he  was 
Mrfeetly  eonfldent  that  whatertr 
Mr.  Meadowf  Bright  hare  to  oom* 
immieate  cencenring  others,  he  eould 
not  himadtf  have  hSd.  any  guilty  par- 
tidpation  in  eneh  matters. 

**  I  will  Jufli  ask  him  thai  quesdon 
first,**  said  the  magistrate;  **I  am 
not  fbfid  of  pmate  ewninations : 
the  pabiie  dQn^t  like  them.'* 

And  addrea»iog  our  curate  he  in- 
quired, with  an  air  of  easy  indiffer- 
ence,— 

"  Pray  what  share  of  the  Jtnt-- 
mind,  the  >^^ — fbrgery  fisll  to  your 
lot?" 

**  A  hundred  pounds,**  replied  Mr. 
Meadows. 

"Are  yoa  mad?*'  exclaimed  the 
doetor. 

**  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  curate, 
DnWly;  •^my  feelings  but  not  ray 
intdleeto  are  aifeeted.  The  thin^  u 
▼ery  dear.  The  person  who  enticed 
me  to  write  m  that  way  sent  me  the 
hundred  pounds.** 

*'Aecovd^  to  agreement!**  said 
the  magistrate.  *'And  you  were 
artkjfted?** 

**  I  was  mare  than  satisAed.  I  was 
tnily  gratefhl  for  it  at  the  time.  It 
<^Mne  in  the   hour  of  need;   hut 

now .•• 

JI^Ah!  I  mnderstand.  Now  you 
think  it  too  little ;  and  no  wonder. 
Only  a  dxteenih  part  of  the  spoil  I 
Too  bad,  too  bad  !*^ 

«  BeaUy,  sir,**  exdahned  Dr.  Bar- 
lew,  warmly,  ^  I  must  protest  against 
^J«h  inferences  in  the  present  case ! 
Here  is  a  genUeman  of^unblemished 
chwaeter ** 

^  nngraeioue  "  Kdi  I'*  from  the 
'i^^^^rate  at  these  words  exdted  the 
^^•ker  still  more,  and  he  eon- 
tmned,— 

"Yes,  sir,  a  man  of  unblemished 
<*««>cter|    I  repeat  it!    Free  as 


Jonrsdf  fVtXB  ail  im]mtation.    Here 
e  is,  ready  and  willing  to   com- 
municate all  he  knowB,  and *" 

**  Oh  dear  no,  my  good  sir  I**  ex- 
elaimed  the  eurate,  "  most  unwilling 
am  I  to  say  anv  thing  aa  the  subject. 
Nothing  but  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed  could  have  in- 
dueed  me  to  reveal  the  past  Had 
not  that  unhappy  man,  whom  I  once 
called  my  friend,  spoken  so  unad- 
Tieedly,  I  would  have  concealed  all, 
and  gladly  hare  made  restitution  to 
the  injured  party.*' 

**  Lord  hdp  you,  my  unlucky 
fHendl**  said  the  perplexed,  hair- 
angry  doetor;  *^do  pray  leaye  your 
case  for  a  little  while  with  me,  and 
don't  speak  till  you  are  questioned." 

And  he  was  again  proceeding  to 
urge  the  pc^cjr  of  a  private  investi- 
gation, when  his  eye  caught  that  of 
the  quiet  elderly  officer,  who  imme- 
diately placed  his  ffH*efing(er  to  his 
lips,  gave  a  slight  but  significant  nod^ 
and,  advancing  close  to  the  magis- 
trate's derk,  wiiispered  a  few  words 
which  caused  that  functionary  to 
flourish  his  pen  in  a  peculiar  way, 
a  signal  well  understood  by  his  su- 
perior, who  instantly  interrupted  the 
doctor  by  observing,  as  coolly  as 
though  the  matter  were  of  no  im- 
portance,— 

^'  Well,  well,  my  good  sir,  have  it 
your  own  way  I  1  cannot  spare  time 
to  ar]^  the  point,  and  perhaps  you 
arengfat*' 

The  words  of  the  magic  whisper 
that  produced  this  diuige  were  sim- 
ply, "  Every  bit  as  they  speak  here's 
a  knot,  and  it*8  tangled  enough  al- 
ready. So  stop  *em,  will  ye  ?  "  And 
having  thus  made  known  his  opinion 
and  denre,  the  whiqterer  slowly  re- 
tired and  took  his  seat  upon  a  side 
bench,  leaning  forward,  with  his 
hands  suppwtedon  his  stout  walking- 
stick,  with  the  vacant  air  of  one 
waithig  for  the  next  job  after  de- 
livering a  message,  and  utterly  un- 
interee^  in  what  was  going  on 
around  him. 

Dr.  Barlow's  next  care,  after  thus 
gaining  his  first  point,  was  to  procure 
legal  advice,  without  which  he  pe- 
remptorily told  Mr.  Meadows  (when 
they  had  retired  to  a  private  room) 
not  to  answer  any  questions,  or  he 
would  be  sure  to  commit  himself  still 
further. 

•*  But,**  said  the  curate,  "  I  have 
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already  committed  mysdf,  and  as  I 
really  was  the  penon  who  signed 
thoie  forged  papers ^' 

"  I  won't  believe  it  if  you  swear  it ! 
You  must  be  mad!  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  such  a 
scoundrel  as  to  foi^  another  man's 
name?" 

^By  no  means.  The  name  was 
my  own,  though  I  had  not  used  it 
for  many  years." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
havegone  by  two  names P** 

«  Yes,  three." 

"  If  you  are  not  mad  you'll  drive 
me  so !  Why  the  iHshop  has  traced 
your  course  through  coll^^e  and  up 
to  your  ordination,  and  all  our  neigh- 
hourhood  have  known  yon  ever 
since  I  Frithee  wake  me  out  of  this 
dream,  and  tell  me  who  I  am  talking 
to!" 

^^  Henry  Brown  Meadows,  a  poor 
weak  creature,  who  firom  siUy  pride 
dropped  his  second  name." 

**  Henry  Brown  I  Ha  I  A  glimpse 
of  daylight  I  Not  enough,  though  • 
Goonr 

^  I  have  never  written  the  name 
since  I  dropped  it,  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  save  on  two  occasions,  and 
now  here  are  two  forgeries." 

*'  I  feel  as  if  drouning  again ! 
What  connexion  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  two  &cts  ? " 

^  I  wiU  ezphun  briefly.  It  was 
late  in  a  summer  evening  last  year 
when  a  tall  gentleman  in  spectacles 
called  upon  me  for  a  certificate  of 
hurial,  tne  form  of  which  he  ^ad 
previously  inserted  in  a  mass  of  legal 
papers  al>out  some  property  that  ne 
said  was  in  dispute,  and  he  only 
wished  me  to  sign  it  where  it  stood. 
I  objected  at  first  on  account  of  Uie 
irregularity,  but  he  convinced  me 
that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in 
my  certifying  it  to  be  a  true  copy  of 
the  register,  by  talking  of  rules  of 
court,  and  the  obkctions  that  judges 
and  counsel  had  to  a  number  of 
small  documents,  and  above  all  by 
ui*ging  that  my  refund  might  weaken 
the  just  claim  of  a  poor  man.  So  I 
consented;  and  then,! ' 


the  papers,  he  particularly  questione 
me  whether  I  had  not  more  than  one 
Christian  name,  and  if  so  to  be  very 
precise  in  writii^  them  at  full-length, 
and  in  the  exact  manner  to  whidi  I 
had  been  accustomed,  as  the  slightest 
deviation  might  be  of  great  import- 


ance to  his  dient.  Theref<Ne  I  re- 
member taking  extreme  care  to  adopt 
my  old  method  while  writing  Henry 
Brown  on  one  side  of  a  seal  and  my 
surname  on  the  other." 

"  And  you  never  subsequently  felt 
any  suspicion?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
thoughuuUy,  as  he  recalled  to  Bund 
his  conversation  ¥rith  the  quiet  miiL 

^  Never  till  this  morning,  and  then 
it  all  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant, 
as  I  compared  that  transaction  with 
what  took  place  between  me  and  that 

?!fear)  flniUty  man,  concerning  whom 
was  called  upon  for  evidence.  He 
must  have  alluded  to  those  two  ^ma- 
tures, for  he  obtained  the  last  iiom 
me  under  a  different  pretext,  bat 
predsdy  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other,  by  holding  down  a  man  of 
paper  with  a  ruler,  and  makinff  me 
write  on  a  line  drawn  by  himself.  I 
can  now  fimcy  notidng  an  ineqna% 
on  the  surface,  as  though  the  place 
for  signature  had  been  let  in  from 
beneaUit  but  dare  not  ^eak  posi- 
tively, as  it  was  candlelight  on  both 
occasions." 

"They  have  both,  then,  used  yon 
as  the  monkey  did  the  cat's  paw  in 
the  fid)le ;  but  why  th^  should  hare 
selected  you  particularly  is  incom- 
prehensible." 

" Oh,  no!  It  is  that  which  makes 
all  so  dreadaOly  clear,"  replied  oar 
curate ;  and  he  described  the  caose 
of  the  similarity  of  his  handwriting 
with  that  of  his  school  competitor, 
whom  he  doubted  not  to  be  tne  per- 
son whose  bankers   had   been  de- 
ceived.    The  doctor  looked  grsve^ 
and  feared  such  must  be  the  case; 
and  then  they  were  joined  by  his 
attorney,  whos  on  leaminf^  the  pur- 
ticulais,  coincided  with  him  in  o^ 
nion,  but  would  not  venture  to  take 
upon  hunself  the  responsibility  of 
craducting  the  defence ;  and  reeom- 
mended  me  employment  of  coonsel 
practised  in  the  technicalities  of  cri* 
minal  law ;  and  Uius  matters  stood 
when  the  magistrate  and  bis  clerk 
entered  the  room,  and  were  followed 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  quiet 
man,  who  had  no  socmer  passed  the 
door  than  he  glided  sUently  into  a 
dark  comer,  where  he  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall  with  his  stoat  walk- 
ing-stick tucked  under  one  arm,  and 
both  hands  engaged  as  usual  in  play* 
ing  with  the  broad  brim  of  bis  hat. 

When  the  little  official  prelimina- 
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lies  ynxt  at  an  epd,  the  attorney 
oommeDoed  proceedings  bv  announc- 
ing somewhat  nervonalj  that  he  had 
yentored  to  recommend  Mr.  Mea- 
dows to  withhold  any  communica- 
tion that  he  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  make,  until  he* had  taken 
the  Qpimon  of  counsel. 

**  We  cannot  compel  any  man  to 
speak,  of  course,**  renlied  the  maffis- 
tnte,  doggedly.  ^*But,  from  miat 
we  haye  uready  heard  in  the  public 
offiee,  this  case  has  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  is  not  possible  to  stop.** 

"^Certainly  not,**  said  Mr.  Mea- 
dows, with  a  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion that  startled  the  doctor  and  his 
kfldadyiser. 

Ihe  cause  of  this  firmness  was, 
that,  during  their  somewhat  lengthy 
diKuasion,  ne  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  act  and  speak  in  this  pamful,  com- 
plicated business,  ^  the  straight- 
wrward,  plain  way,  to  which  he 
was  aeeustomed  in.  minor  matters ; 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  indignity  of- 
fered to  his  conscious  innocence  by 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  had  disturbed 
his  wonted  equanimity  of  spirit,  and 
awakened  a  d^;ree  of  pride  and  bold- 
ness that  spumed  the  idea  of  con- 
cealment or  subterfuge.  'With  such 
feelings,  then,  he  related  to  the  ma- 
ptrate  all  the  particulars  already 
Koown  to  the  reader ;  and  there  was 
something  so  open  and  candid  in  his 
look,  tone,  and  words,  that  any  but 
one  constantly  engaged  in  detecting 
goilt  under  its  manifold,  cunningly 
shaped  disguues,  would  have  been 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  innocence. 
Syen  as  it  was,  the  official  dignitary 
^■inned  a  milder  tone  when  putting 
^vers  adroit  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  his  integrity  or  me- 
"MJ7i  littt  they  were  all  answered 
without  delay  or  equiyocation.  It 
y^  impossible  to  entangle  the  plain 
dealer  m  any  discrepancy;  and  at 
icpgth  what  was  called  the  examin- 
ation seemed  to  be  at  end,  and  it  re- 
°*«ned  but  to  decide  on  the  next 
^  to  be  taken  to  forward  the  ends 

of  r     * 


—  order  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  chance  of  being  useful  at  this 
™«»  the  attorney  summoned  by 
Dr.  Barlow  had  been  listening  at- 
'^nhvely,  and  making  notes  on  what 
P'*^  and  the  imm^iate  result  was 
a  sadden  outpouring  of  far  too  many 
^wdsto  be  heresetdown,— their  sum 


and  substance  being  briefl^r,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Meadows  had  signed  the 
name  of  Henry  Broym  (being  his 
own  proper  right)  on  the  two  occa- 
sions alluded  to,  it  was  not  only  ma- 
nifest that  he  had  so  done  without 
the  smallest  intention  or  suspicion  of 
fraud,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to 
shew  that  those  signatures  had  been 
used  for  any  other  purposes  than 
such  as  were  stated  by  the  parties 
who  had  obtained  them.  However, 
be  that  as  it  might,  the  notion  of 
identifying  them  with  the  two  for- 
geries was  a  mere  matter  of  guess- 
work, imworthy  of  consideration  for 
a  single  moment  in  a  court  of  law. 

^  There  certainly  is  something  in 
that,**  observed  the  magistrate; 
"but '' 

'^I  b^  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,**  said  Mr.  Meadows ;  '^  I  nave 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  I  signed 
the  two  documents,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
I  cannot  avail  myself  of • 

**  Now,  my  good  fellow  !  *'  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  ^*  do,  pray,  leave 
the  matter  to  us  I** 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Meadows  will  be  so 
good  as  to  withdraw  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes,** said  the  magistrate;  and  as 
he  spake  the  quiet  man  stepped  from 
his  corner,  and  opening  a  side  door, 
held  it  with  the  air  of  one  welcoming 
a  respected  guest  into  his  apartments. 

**  Do  with  me  as  you  please,**  said 
our  curate  to  the  magbtrate ;  and  as 
he  passed  out  the  quiet  man  made 
him  a  deferential  bow,  and  then  fol- 
lowed him,  and  closed  the  door. 

«<And  now,  sir,**  said  he,  ^'here 
we  are  alone.  Pray,  take  that  arm- 
chair, and  set  your  mind  at  ease.** 

""  Thank  you.  That*s  impossible. 
I  feel  as  though  in  a  painful  dream.** 

*^  Sorry  for  that,  because  there*8 
no  time  to  lose,  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  about  the  tall 
man  as  came  to  you  at  Milfield,  as, 
perhaps,  I  may  know  summut  of 
him  ** 

'* Indeed!  Well,  ask  what  you 
please.  I  have  already  told  all  I  can 
recollect ;  but  my  head  is  sadly  con- 
fused, and  I  may  have  forgotten 
somethiuff.** 

"That^s  lit.  No  wonder.  I  be- 
lieve you*re  as  innocent  as  a  sucking 
babby,  but  that  won*tdo  for  our  office 
folks.  I  must  ferret  out  the  riffht 
man,  or  else  — -^  it*s  a  puzzler. 
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Pray,  deseribe  the  chap  ta  well  as 
you  can,  sir.  Don*t  be  afeard  o*  me. 
1  mean  pou  no  harm." 

"Why  should  you?  No,  I  have 
no  fear  of  you.  Indeed,  my  friend, 
Doctor  Barlow  has  told  me  of  what 
passed  between  you  and ** 

**  Well,  never  mind  that,  shr. 
About  this  chap.  He  was  tall,  you 
say.    Six  foot  ?    Dark  eyes  T 

^I  should  think  he  must  have 
been  fUll  that  height,  but  for  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders ;  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, he  wore  spectacles.** 

**Both  gammon!  Had  you  been 
out  fishing  that  day?** 

"  No ;  but  I  now  remember  that  I 
was  engaged  in  setting  some  of  my 
tackle  to  rights,  and  my  wife  was 
reading  to  me  when  he  came.*' 

"Humph!  Good!  Well.  He  saw 
her,  and  was  very  polite  ?*' 

"  Yes.  Particularly  so.  I  recol- 
lect bdng  much  struck  by  the  ex- 
treme deference  of  his  manner  to- 
wards her.** 

"  Grinned  in  a  Frenchified  way, 
and  showed  his  teeth  ?** 

"  Yes.  I  could  not  help  noticing 
what  excellent  teeth  he  had  for  a 
person  of  his  age,  for  he  seemed 
about  fifty." 

«  Little  more  than  half  that,  I 
g^ess ;  but  wicked  and  cunning 
enough  for  a  hundred.  Well,  after 
grinning,  you  say  he  paid  her  lots  o* 
compUments  ?  Happen  to  remember 
anyr 

"Not  exactly.  But  he  caught 
sight  of  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing, and  there  was  something  about 
the  pronunciation  of  a  French  word 
passed  between  them  while  I  was 
searchinff  the  register." 

"€rooc!.  Anything  about  music?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  He  was  quite  at  home 
on  that  subject,  and  talked  fiuniliarly 
of  all  the  great  singers." 

"  Ay,'*  observed  the  quiet  man, 
with  an  inward  chuckle,  "they  can't 
keep  down  their  confounded  vanity 
when  they  comes  near  a  fine  woman. 
Beg  Mrs.  Meadow8*s  pardon  for  men- 
tioning her  in  the  same  breath  with 
such  a  scamp.  But  that's  it.  It  trt27 
peep  out  through  all.  It's  a  rum 
thing,  sir;  but  the  worser  the  raffs 
get,  the  more  th^  think  as  every 
woman  must  fall  m  lore  with  'em. 
Well,  he  tipped  you  a  bit  of  Gar- 
man  or  Italiano,  in  course  ?" 

"  I  believe  there  might  be  some- 


thing of  the  kind ;  but  I  am  bo  adept 
in  modem  languages.  Uowerer,  I 
eertainly  felt  improsed  with  theidet 
of  his  being  a  person  of  snpeiior  ae- 
quirements,  and  was,  therefore,  radier 
surprised  at  his  seemmg  at  a  kn 
when  I  introduced  a  I^itm  qtiotft- 
tion." 

"  Ay,  ay !  you  were  down  on 
him  there.  He  larned  his  ediestioii 
in  a  different  school  ftom  von,  sir, 
m  be  bound.  However,  Ws  the 
man  I  want,  for  your  sake  as  wdl  as 
mv  own;  so  try  and  think  of  any 
ood  way  or  mark  he  had  about  him, 
if  you  please.  You  have  no  other 
inn  but  the  Crown  at  MilfieldT 

"  Only  one  small  public-howe, 
not  likely  to  suit  a  person  of  his  ap- 
pearance.** 

"Can  you  ftimi^  me  with  the 
dateof  his  visit?" 

"Not  till  I  get  home.  But  it  was 
near  the  longest  day;  and  I  made  a 
memorandum  in  tiie  n^ister  of  the 
irr^ular  way  I  gave  the  certifieate 
to  answer  legal  purposes." 

"  Capital  r  Well,  su-,  you've  srid 
enough  to  start  me  ofi'  to  Milfidd 
to-night ;  b<ttf  shall  see  700  ^ein, 
most  likelj,  afore  I  go,  and  if  I  ean 
do  any  thmg  for  you  there,  Tm  at 
your  service,  that's  all." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  bat  bo, no 
—I think  not — unless  indeed— ahll 
feel  confused  again.  If  thk  sMige 
business  should  happ^  to  det»n  me 
for  any  length  of  tmie  I  must  write; 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  I  do  not 
clearly  see  why  you  should  go  to 
Milfteld,  but  if  you  should,  pray  do 
not  mention ** 

"I  understand  you,  sir.  Newr 
figar  me.  Ill  not  say,  nor  do  no- 
thing to  make  your  good  lady  iiaeasy, 
you  may  depend  on^.  Holla !  Bow 
now  ?  That  knocking  means  aa  Tm 
wanted  in  next  room,  so  I  nww*  EP^ 
but  pray  now,  do,  sir,  brush  up  the 
b^gw's  likeness  as  exact  as  r^ 
can ;"  and,  havmg  uttered  the  law 
words  in  a  tone  of  earnest  entreaty, 
the  quiet  man  left  our  curate  alone 
to  his  own  thoughts,  which  eon- 
tinued  in  a  state  c?  inextricsblc  cw- 
fhsion.  Thus  his  mind  wandered 
from  one  dark  point  to  another,  n^ 
marvelling  vaguely  at  what  nngW 
be  the  result  to  himself,  and  anofl 
overpowered  by  picturing  the  on- 
avoidable  consternation  and  d»fa^ 
of  bis  dear  Eli«a  when  bis  hng-W 
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lecret  donld  be  revealed,  and  prove 
htm  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
dawning  of  his  prosperity  to  the 
committal  of  a  foul  crime  in  which 
be  had,  however  unconsciously,  been 
a  participator,  and  for  which  the 
itronff  arm  of  the  law  was  now  out- 
8tret<£ed  to  take  deadly  vengeance. 
And  at  this  point  he  started  *^like  a 
ffoilty  thing,**  and  shuddered,  not 
from  personal  fear,  but  from  horror 
at  the  thought  of  the  too  probable 
renih  of  what  had  been  drawn  from 
him  during  the  last  brief  ccmversa- 
tioD.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  Uiereby  joined  hand-in-hand 
with  the  hunters  for  blood,  and  a 
deep  ecmtrite  sense  of  his  own  deg^ra- 
dation  was  succeeded  by  fearfUl  im- 
aginings of  the  ftiture,  wherein  ap- 
peared to  pass  before  him  the  forms 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  wretched 
Downer,  in  more  than  his  recent 


•fionv. 
«0h 


}h,  Thou !  who  seest  the  heart, 
and  takest  pit^  on  mortal  infirmities, 
forgive !  forgive  !*"  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees ;  and 
m  that  attitude  he  was  discovered  in 
fervent  prayer  when  the  room  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open  to  sum- 
noa  him  again  into  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate. 

It  appears  that  that  functionary 
had  at  first  positively  refused  to 
"part  with  the  prisoner;"  but  at 
kogth,  by  -dint  of  man v  words  and 
arguments  (the  chief  of  which  were 
the  delinquents  hitherto  unblemished 
character,  and  the  offer  by  the  warm- 
hearted doctor  of  **baa  to  any 
amount**),  matters  were  so  arranged 
as  to  leave  the  good  man  that  sort  of 
tethered  liberty  in  which  the  law  is 
content  to  hold  those  for  whom  others 
are  answerable. 

Of  the  ofiicial  forms  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  attorney,  guaranteed 
by  Doctor  Barlow,  joined  in  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  Mr.  Meadows  mve 
his  own  recognisanoe  to  appear  when- 
ever called  upon ;  and  tnen,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend,  went  his  way, 
leelinff,  as  he  expressed  it,  **like  a 
bird  tmt  has  escaped  from  the  net  of 
the  ibwler.**  But,  if  so,  the  feeling 
was  but  momentary,  for,  all  unlike 
the  bird  that  flutters  and  pants  with 
ddigfat,  and  then  joyously  wings  its 
way  exulting  into  the  upper  air,  he 
bad  walked  but  a  few  yards  ere  his 
spirit  sank  within  him,  his  footsteps 


tottered,  and  he  leaned  heavily  on  the 
arm  of  his  kind,  sympathising  sup- 
porter, who,  assuming  a  forced  gaiety, 
exclaimed, — 

**  Ck>me,  come,  mj  dear  fellow !  we 
have  got  through  it  nicely.  Just  in 
time  to  call  upon  his  lordship.  I  was 
sadly  afraid  we  cdiouldn*t.  And  then 
those  confounded  newspapers!  Come, 
come!  cheer  up!  all  will  be  made 
right  in  the  end,  depend  upon  it,  and 
the  fellows  will  get  their  desert,  for 
my  travelling  companion  in  the  blue 
coat  told  me  that  vou  had  given  him 

a  clue  that  seemed  likely But, 

bless  me!  how  pale  vou  look! 
What*s  the  matter  ?  Hold  up,  hold 
up!  you*ll  have  me  down,  else,  as 
well  as  yourself  f 

Such  might  have  been  the  case 
had  not  a  stranj;er  caught  the  falling 
curate  and  assisted  in  bearing  him 
into  a  druggist's  shop,  where,  over- 
powered by  the  recent  long-sustained 
excessive  mental  excitation,  he  re- 
mained for  some  time'  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  At  the  ureent  and 
almost  wild  entreaties  oT  Doctor 
Barlow,  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
administering  what  restoratives  were 
at  hand,  and  sending  for  medical  as- 
sistance. And  when  at  length  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  indicated  returning  con- 
sciousness, the  patient  was  already 
under  the  hands  of  the  same  practi- 
tioner who  had  so  lately  been  called 
in  to  attend  on  Downer,  and  whom 
curiosity  had  subsequently  led  to 
follow  him  into  the  public  office. 
He,  therefore,  instantly  recognised 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  in  a  uunt,  unfeel- 
ing way,  said, — 

**  Same  sort  of  case  as  I  had  just 

now !  Birdsofafeatiier Humph  I 

what's  sance  for  the  one  will  do  for 
the  other,  no  doubt !  Give  him  a 
glass  of  brandy!** 

«<No,  no!  not  that.  I  cannot!** 
murmured  the  curate,  when  the  fiery 
draught  was  held  to  his  lips. 

<*  My  dear  fellow  1**  exckimed  his 
anxious  friend,  "you  don't  know 
what  you  say.  You  have  been  very 
ill." 

«  Ah,  yes;  I  feel  it,**  said  the  pa- 
tient, with  a  languid  snrile.  "And 
you  —  you  have  been  very— very 
kind.  Vou  had  no  suspicion,  I  am 
sure,  of ** 

"  Don*t  talk  now,  but  take  this  at 
once,**  said  the  doctor,  f^ain  proffer- 
ing the  glass ;  from  which,  however. 
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the  curate  turned  away  with  loath- 
ing, and  in  low  broken  accents  ut- 
t^ed, — 

"No,  no.  Itwasthat Ah!  I 

see  him  now !  But  for  thai  he  dared 
not.  Conscience  was  not  dead  till 
then.    Take,  take  it  away !" 

The  doctor  dtst  a  look  of  appeal 
at  tlMH  medical  man,  who  instantly 
turned  toward  the  counter,  mutter- 
ing, with  a  sneer,  "  Conscience !  oh, 
d^ !  What  next,  I  wonder  ?"  and 
then  eaye  directions  for  a  more  dis- 
guised stimulant,  to  which  the  patient 
made  no  further  objections. 

"All  right  now  for  a  bit!"  ex- 
claimed the  rough  practitioner,  feel- 
ing; his  pulse.  "Head  bothered! 
mind  out  o*  sorts !  Flay  the  dickens 
with  one  another  together !  Bit  of  a 
funk!  No  wonder.  Come!  who 
tips?      Half-a-guinea.     I  must  be 

"Take  it,  and  be  off  with  you, 
then  !'*  ejaculated  Dr.  Barlow,  with 
most  underical  vehemence,  and  look- 
ing desperately,  as  though  prepared 
to  enforce*  obedience  if  his  wish  were 
not  promptly  complied  with. 

"  Who  are  you,  I  wonder  P"  cried 
the  uncouth  son  of  .^Bsculapius.  "A 
bird  of  the  same  feather,  I  suppose. 
I  have  a  great  mind ** 

But  when  he  had  proceeded  so 
far,  a  slight  movement  and  indig- 
nant fflance  from  the  last  speaker 
caused  him  to  conceal  the  inten- 
tions of  his  "great ,  mind**  and 
pocket  the  affront,  with  the  silver 
which  (gold  being  rare  in  those 
days^  he  nad  received,  and  which  he 
contmued  to  jingle  as  he  slunk  out 
of  the  shop,  with  his  tongue  thrust 
in  the  side  o£  his  mouth. 

To  account  for  such  strange  beha- 
viour in  a  person  attached  to  the 
suite  of  one  of  the  "three  black 
graces,**  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  his  suspicions  of  his  patient*8 
character,  but  pro^  also  to  state 
that  he  was  but  a  fair  average  sample 
of  a  set  of  medical  aspirants,  who  at 
that  period  degraded  themselves  and 
their  profession  hy  coarse  vulgarity. 
The  secret  of  this  anomalv  among 
soi'disant  gentlemen  was  that  they 
had  i>rosecuted  their  studies  under  a 
late  justly  celebrated  but  eccentric 
ornament  of  his  profession,  of  whose 
whimsical  impatient  abruptness  tales 
enough  are  still  told.  He  was  lookei 
up  to  with  reverence  by  men  of  high 


medical  attainments,  and  the  better 
class  of  students  strove  to  follow  him 
(albeit  Icmgo  itUervaUo)  in  the  paths 
of  science,  while  the  low  ambition  of 
the  set  alluded  to  aspired  onlyio 
iming  his  eccentricities ;  and,  by  dint 
of  practice,  some  of  them  managed 
often  to  surpass  him  in  rudenesB 
almost  as  much  as  they  were  beiiind 
him  in  sound  knowledge.  Bat  sndi 
has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  "  tnu- 
tatores  sermon  pecus^  from  theaffected 
wrynecks  of  Alexander*8  courtiers 
downward.  The  whole  b^d  would 
fain  resemble  the  peat,  and  are  only 
capable  of  mimicking  defects. 

As  for  our  worthy  doctor,  his  ex* 
cuse  for  irascibility  when  silent  con- 
tempt had  been  more  appropriate, 
was  simply  that  the  tediously-pro- 
longed, painful  transactiona  of  the 
morning,  had  exhausted  his  patience. 
Moreover,  his  easy  position  in  life 
seldom  called  for  any  strenuous  efforts 
at  self-control,  fife  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  own  way,  and  now,  feel- 
ing that  all  depended  on  the  promp- 
titude of  his  movements,  his  vexati(»i 
at  this  fresh  delay  fully  equalled  his 
svmpathy  with  tne  patient,  and  so, 
altogether,  though  warmed  by  the 
kindest  feelings,  he  was  excited  to 
that  degree  of  temperature  in  which 
a  man  feels  disposed  to  kick  rather 
than  ouietlv  to  remove  any  impedi- 
ment irom  nis  path. 

His  next  care  was,  of  course,  to 
procure  a  coach  and  remove  Mr. 
Meadows,,  who  still  appoured  very 
feeble,  to  their  hotel.  Then  he 
strove  to  rouse  him  bv  pressing  the 
extreme  importance  of  going  imme- 
diately to  tne  bishop.  It  was  all  in 
vain.  The  good  man  thanked  him, 
attempted  a  &int  smile,  shook  his 
head,  and  murmured, — 

"No,  no,  I  cannot.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  to  be  sincerely  gratefnl 
for  all  your  kindness,  and  do  not  be 
offended ;  but,  if  you  please,  I  would 
rather  be  left  to  mysdf.  Leave  me 
but  alone  a  little,  and  perhaps—per- 
haps I  may  recover;  but  now— I 
caimot  even  think ^** 

"Nobody  wants  you  to  think! 
But,  come,  come !  don*t  suppose  that 
I  am  angry  with  youy  thouni  I  cer- 
tainly am  sadly  vexed.  Take  my 
arm.  You  are  not  fit  to  walk  by 
yourself,  I  see.** 

And  he  led  the  passive  invalid  to 
his  room,  where  ne  left  him,  BOi 
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without  making  another  rain  effort 
to  awake  him  uom  what  seemed  a 
state  of  mental  torpor. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after  this 
s^Mration  and  the  doctor  was  walk- 
ii^  impatiently  to  and  fro  in  his 
apartment,  when,  on  passing  the  win- 
dow, he  caught  sight  of  the  hishop's 
carriage. 

«iS  18  over  for  to-dav,  then !"  he 
exclaimed.  **  He  may  sleep  now  till 
to-morrow,  and  things  must  take 
their  chance.** 

Bat  scarcely  had  he  uttered  the 
words  ere  the  carriage  stopped  at 
the  door,  and  he  thought  he  heard 
his  own  name  pronounced.  Then 
the  steps  were  let  down,  and  pre- 
sently, without  the  ceremony  of  an- 
nninccinent,  his  lordship  entered  the 
room  in  most  enviable  hilarity  of 
spirits,  and,  after  shaking  his  friend 
heartily  by  the  hand,  said, — 

"You  saw  the  papers,  of  course. 
Carried  it  all  our  own  way  last  night 
triumphantly.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  such  measures  for  some  time 
to  come,  I  think.  Moreover,  we  seem 
to  have  beaten  them  into  a  little  re- 
spect for  us,  for  even  the  opposition 
papers  say  they  believe  that  we — 
>•  e.  the  liench  of  clerical  incurables 
—voted  conscientiously.  Ha!  ha!  a 
high  compliment !  Is  it  not  ?** 
/*I  am  delighted  to  see  you  in  such 
high  spirits,  my  lord.** 

**  Thank  you,  I  feel  quite  a  differ- 
ent man  from  Well,  well; 

we'll  say  no  more  of  that,  for  really 
I  am  ashamed  of  it ;  and  even  now, 
methinks,  my  deportment  sadlv  re- 
sembles that  of  a  braggart  aner  a 
victory  gained  while  he  stood  trem- 
bling m  the  ranks.  But  no  more  of 
that  Let  us  to  business.  Where  is 
our  friend,  and  what  prevented  you 
both  from  calline  on  me  this  morn- 
ing?** 

In  reply  to  this  question,  the  doc- 
tor attnbuted  the  breach  of  appoint- 
Daent  solely  to  Mr.  Meadows*  sudden 
iUness,  wmch  he  ventured  to  predict 
would  be  but  transitory,  and  surmised 
to  be  caused  by  mental  agitation  and 
the  fatigue  of  travelling.  The  bishop 
kittdly  expressed  his  regret,  and  then, 
with  the  easy  manner  of  one  asking  a 
question  of  mere  form,  said, — 

"  Of  course  you  have  not  been  so 
long  together  without  learmng  some 
particularB  of  his  connexion  with  that 
o^praded  person?** 


**  I  have  heard  all,  my  lord  !**  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  with  an  emphasis, 
which  his  hearer  attributed  to  the 
warmth  of  friendly  indi^iation  at 
unjust  suspicion,  but  which,  in  re- 
alist was  much  more  the  result  of 
sel^discontent  and  a  desperate  feeling 
that,  havinff  oommencea  by  conceal- 
ing the  real  state  of  things,  no  other 
course  was  open  save  that  of  the  bold 
assertion  of  nis  own  conviction.  **  I 
have  heard  all,  my  lord  I**  he  repeated, 
"  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
only  two  occasions  on  which  they 

have  met  since  theyleft;  collie • 

"  Only  twice !  Well,  do  not  be  so 
warm,'*  said  the  bishop,  smiling.  **  K 
you  are  satisfied  I  am  content.  His 
character  stands  imtainted.  That's 
agreed.  And  now,  as  time  is  precious 
with  me,  and  you  must  have  talked 
on  the  subject,  tell  me  if  I  am  to  un- 
derstand that  he  accepts  the  rectory, 
and  he  shall  be  put  in  immediate 
possession,  as  well  for  my  sake  as  his 
own,  for  I  am  beset  by  applications.** 
"  Decidedly,  my  lord  I  exclaimed 
the  overjoyed  doctor.  **  He  would 
have  been  with  von  to  return  thanks, 
but  for  this — this  unexpected — de- 
tention.   His  eratitude  is  extreme,  I 

assure  you,  and  really ^*' 

*•  Well,  convey  my  best  wishes  to 
him,  and  say  that,  if  he  is  well  enough, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  any 
time  between  nine  and  twelve  to- 
morrow morning  ;**  and  having  made 
this  fVesh  appointment  for  a  meetins 
in  which  ne  anticipated  no  small 
gratification,  the  worthy  diocesan 
took  leave,  still  in  hieh  spirits. 

"  Nine  to  twelve,  thought  the 
doctor.  "  If  I  can  but  get  Meadows 
there  before  the  newpapers  are  de- 
livered, and  the  long  debates  now 
make  them  late,  all  will  be  well. 
Sad  work,  though,  this  mystification ; 
but  what  else  can  one  do  with  a 

nervous,  thinskinned ^Well,  well, 

his  heart  is  good,  and  he'll  be  thank- 
ful to  me  wnen  all  is  over.  So  let 
me  reflect  calmly  on  our  next  step.'* 
The  result  of  his  ruminations  was  a 
call  at  the  office  of  the  bishop's  man 
of  business,  where  he  learned  that 
his  lordship  had  already  sent  instruc- 
tions for  the  necessary  forms  to  be 
in  readiness  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. "  And,  if  we  can  but  get  through 
them,**  thought  the  warm-hearted 
plotter  for  another's  good,  "  I  will 
nave  a  chaise  waiting,  and  take  him 
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down  for  induetion  at  once.  I  can 
persuade  him  to  any  thing  that  I  say 
18  right,  I  am  oonfident*" 

In  this  belief  the  man  who  had 
lived  so  mneh  more  in  what  is  called 
*'  the  world,**  evinced  little  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  one  who  had  lived 
80  long  out  of  it  as  a  child,  indeed, 
in  simplicity,  but  a  man  in  stem  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  undeviating 
a&erenoe  to  truth. 

It  yrsa  late  in  the  evening  before 
the  friends  again  met.  Mr.  Meadows 
had  just  awakened  from  an  uneasy 
sleep  produced  by  a  narcotic  draught, 
and  listened  to  an  account  of  the 
bishop*s  visit  and  what  was  going  on, 
as  though  still  in  a  dream.  Yet  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  all  he  heard 
sank  into  his  mind  to  be  more  clearly 
recaUed  and  pondered  over  during 
the  silent  night,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  arose  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and,  taking  a  coach, 
reached  the  bishop*s  residence  by 
himself  at  nine  o*clock.  As  he  en- 
tered the  room,  his  lordship  at  first 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  fHendly 
smile ;  but  the  moment  after,  started 
up  in  alarm  and  exclaimed, — 

^^My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  idea  of 
this.  You  are  unwell,  indeed  t  You 
should  not  have  ventured  out.  I 
would  have  come  to  you  T 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord !"  mur- 
mured the  curate,  as  he  sank  into  a 
chair,  *'  your  kindness  is  beyond  all 
that  I  could '' 

*'  Enough  on  that  score !  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  having  found 
you  out." 

Mr.  Meadows*  whole  frame  shook, 
but  he  was  firm  in  mental  resolution, 
and,  grasping  the  arms  of  his  chair 
for  support,  he  looked  the  bishop 
steadfastly  in  the  face  and  said, — 

^*  My  lord,  it  must  not  be  I  there 
is  a  cloud  over  me.  You  must  not 
be  deceived.  Foul  suspicion  has 
arisen  against  me ;  and,  till  that  be 
removed,  I  cannot,  for  your  sake  and 
that  of  our  Church,  accept  your  lord- 
8hip*s  bounty  !** 

*'  But  it  is  removed,  my  dear  sir, 
and  I  blame  myself  exceedingly  for 
ever  supposing  it  possible.** 

"  Did  vou  ever  suppose  it  possible, 
my  lord  ?**  exclaimed  Mr.  Meadows, 
in  a  thrilling  tone  of  agony  that 
astonished  the  bishop,  who  knew  not 
that  he  alluded  to  the  *MM^«?ation  of 
forgery,    «  I>id  you  P— wuld  you  r 


he  repeated.  '*  If  so,  I  am  ftlkn, 
indeedr  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

"  You  are  not  fiillen  in  my  esti- 
mation, Mr.  Meadows.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  strict  inquiries  whidi  duty 
compelled  me  to  make  have  been 
most  satisfactorily  answered,  and  here 
I  am  ready  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
my  confidence  and  esteem.  You  are 
too  sensitive,  my  ffood  sir;  bat  you 
are  unwell!  mre  yoo  bieak- 
fasted?** 

"  No,  inv  lord,  but ^" 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  no  hots,  I  in- 
sist upon  it!  Not  another  word  on 
business  till  you  have  taken  refredi- 
ment;**  and  the  benevolent  prdale 
threw  open  a  door  leading  to  tiie 
next  room,  in  whidi  all  was  ready 
for  the  morning  meal,  as  he  con- 
tinued in  agayer  tone,  ^ Come, oome, 
if  you  have  no  care  foryourseA^  take 
compassion  on  me  !**  But  as  his  guest 
made  no  effort  to  rise,  he  became 
alarmed,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
called  for  assistance.  Two  servanlB 
rushed  almost  instantly  into  the  room, 
and  were  rapidly  followed  by  the 
secretary  and  another  claigynian,  all 
greatly  excited  at  a  summons  so  op- 
posite to  the  bishop*s  quiet  habits. 
**  We  want  medical  assiitancer  said 
he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Meadows. 

^*  f'ortunatelv,  my  brother  is  not 
gone!**  said  the  secretary.  '*Ab, 
here  he  is  I  yes,  and  Mrs.  AndreTre, 
tool** 

''  The  gentleman,  my  good  fHend, 
cannot  be  in  better  hands  1**  observed 
the  bishop.  ^'  I  trust  nothing  seri- 
ous?** 

^'  From  what  I  already  perceive, 
my  lord,*'  replied  the  medical  geo* 
tkman,  in  a  whisper,  "  we  most 
be  quiet.  You  haa  better  leave  vs. 
Mrs.  Andrews  may  be  of  serviee. 
Close  that  door  gently,  Thomas.** 

All  had  pawed  so  rapidly  tbst 
when  our  curate  looked  up  and  fowd 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  grave- 
looking  stranger  and  an  elderly  ma- 
tron (the  bish<^*s  housekeeper),  he 
seemed  bewildered.  Several  qnestioiis 
were  put  to  him.  Hiey  were  ap- 
plicable to  his  feelings.  He  did  feel 
(( tightness  and  throblHUg  about  the 
fordi^ad,  giddiness,  a  parched  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,**  and  other  s^P* 
toms  described;  bat,  after  wmf 
acknowledging  them,  he  fixed  ws 
eyes  upon  the  stnu^er,  shook  liiB 
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head  mournfully,    and  murmured, 
**  Thou  canst  not  minister  to  a  mind 


"  We  most  do  our  best,**  was  the 
neplj;  ^  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
if  yon  bam)en  to  have  any  thing  on 
jour  mind  that  you  wisn  to  com- 
municate to  his  lordship,  your  only 
cfaancc  of  an  opportunity  will  be  by 
foUowing  my  directiona. 

"  Can  I  not  ^peak  to  him  nowf' 
groaned  the  patient.  '*  Now — now 
—only  for  five  minutes — or  two — 
before  any  one  else  comes  I** 

The  entreaty  fell  upon  deaf  ears, 
and  of  what  subsequently  passed  be- 
tween the  curate  and  his  attendants, 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  he  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  and 
watchfulness. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  indefSEitigable 
and  anxious  friend,  Dr.  Barlow,  after 
disooYering  his  absence  from  the 
hotel,  had,  with  some  little  difficulty, 
obtained  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments from  the  attendant  at  the  next 
stand  of  coaches,  and  lost  no  time  in 
ibUowing  him.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  bishop^s,  he  was  startled  at  seeing 
a  footman  muffling  the  knocker.  No 
orders  had  been  given  for  the  pre- 
caation,  but  it  was  sufikient  that  his 
l<ffdahip  had  called  the  invalid  g&k- 
tleman  his  '« ^qod  friend.'*  Those 
vords  had  excited  a  deep  interest  in 
bis  welfare  through  all  the  house- 
hold. Thus  the  doctor  entered  the 
boose  unknown  to  Mr.  Meadows,  who 
continued  ever  and  anon  listening 
ftoxiooaly  at  the  sound  of  passing 
wheels,  as  his  request  to  see  a  gen- 
tleman whom  he  expected  to  inquire 
for  him  or  his  lordship  had  been 
tacitly  assented  to  merely  for  the 
piupose  of  keeping  him  quiet 

I^  the  meanwhue  his  sudden  illnesB 
^"^  the  subject  of  eondolence  and 
<^nveiBation  with  the  bishop  and  his 
P^e^  {ai  whom  Dr.  Barlow  made 
<^)  during  breakfast  The  report 
of,  the  me<ucal  gentleman  was  pro- 
^^^■pnal  and  verbose,  and  led  to  the 
Particulars  of  a  similar  case  in  which 
ui  officer  of  susceptible  feelings  and 
a  hish  sense  of  bcmour  had  been 
RTosdy  insulted  b^  his  superior. 

^-^oid  how  did  it  terminate?**  in- 
Quired  the  bishop,  anxiously. 

"IfeM^  apofdesTf,**  was  the  re- 
^y  >  ^  bat  the  gentfeman  who  had 
9"f^  tbe  offimee  bad  tiie  magnam- 


mity  to  confess  his  fault  and  make 
an  ample  apology.** 

^*  And  then  he  recovered  immedi-     * 
ately  ?**  asked  Dr.  Barlow.  *^ 

"No ;  oh, no !  there  was  a  reaction  "^  ^ 
— a  crisis.    I  was  with  him  when  he 
read  the  note,  for  we  dared  not  allow       *^     ^ 
a  proffered  interview  between  the  ^ « 

two  parties.  I  watched  him  closely.  i  y 
His  nand  trembled.  His  eyes  were  a  '"^ 
opened  with  a  wild  expression  of  in- 
credulity;  and  then,  down  fell  the 
note;  there  was  one  gasp,  he  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  aU  was 
over  I**  >* 

"  WhatI  he  died?**  exclaimed  the 
bishop,  greatly  excited. 

"No,  my  lord,  the  danger  was 
then  over.  The  gush  followed  the 
sudden  removal  of  a  heavy  pressure ; 
and  the  mental  Uterrima  belli  causa 
beinff  no  longer  in  arms,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  we  had  but  to  attack  the  bodily 
indisposition." 

"  And  you  think  this  gentleinan*s 
case  similar?'*  inquired  tne  bishop, 
gravely. 

"  Analogous,  decidedly,  my  lord. 
The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  — "* 
and  he  was  proceeding  to  describe 
them  in  scientific  terms,  when  his  lord- 
ship rose  from  table,  and  saying, — 

"  A  few  words  with  you,  Barlow, 
as  soon  as  you  are  at  leisure,**  left 
the  room. 

The  doctor  followed  him  immedi- 
ately, resolutely  h&s^  on  carrying  his 
point  and  sdmng  a^  inw^  accu- 
sations of  duplicity,  and  mnrmnrin^, 
"  They  will  both  thank  me  for  it  m 
the  end.  Yes,  it  is  my  duty  not  to 
allow  the  nonsensical  squeamishness 
of  either  to  come  into  play  at  such  a 
crisis.*" 

"  I  have  been  much  to  blame,** 
said  the  bishop,  when  they  were  alone 
in  his  stud^,  "  yet  I  could  scarcely 
have  imagmed  that  the  feelings  of 
any  one  could  be  so  extremely  deli- 
cate. I  did  but  hint  my  regret  at 
having  ever  suspected  he  might  pos- 
sibly nave  associated  with  an  un- 
worthy person,  and  this  is  the  result. 
It  is  quite  incomprehensible  !** 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  your  lord- 
ship of  your  ovm  feelings  at  the 
paltry  insinuations  of  anonymous 
scribokis.  The  suspicions  of  his 
diocesan  must  be  infimtely  more  cut- 
ting to  a  clergyman  of  unblemished 
ebaracter.** 
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^  I  will  go  to  him  at  onoe  and  ex- 
plain all  I**  exclaimed  the  bishop. 

**  Your  medical  friend  will  not 
allow  that  Remember  what  he  has 
just  told  us.*" 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done?** 

**  Will  you  follow  my  adyioe,  if  I 
speak  bol  Ayr 

**  I  have  great  confidence  in  you. 
Speak  I*^ 

«  The  presentation— IB  it  ready  ?•* 

"  I  expect  it  every  moment.*' 

"  T^Aof  is  the  only  certain  cure,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  administer- 
ing it  Suppose  we  go  at  once  to 
your  agent's  office." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  friend  I**  said  the 
bishop,  cordially  pressing  the  doctor's 
hand,  ^  that  is  so  like  the  warmth  of 
former  days!  Thank  you,  thank 
you!  I  will  order  the  carriage  di- 
rectly. And  yet,  why  shouM  we 
wait  for  thatP  We  were  not  wont 
to  be  so  precise.  Ah,  that  delightftd, 
dark,  rainy  ride  on  horseback,  you 
reminded  me  of  the  other  day  f  I 
am  not  so  alert  now,  but  there  is  no 
need.  We  have  no  one  to  petition. 
The  gift  is  in  my  own  hands.  So,  as 
you  will.    Let  us  go  at  once.** 

On  their  arrival  at  the  office  the 
forms  were  not  quite  completed,  and 
tiie  doctor's  ingenuity  and  presence 
of  mind  were  severely  put  to  the 
test  in  contriving  to  prevent  his  com- 
panion from  refuUng  the  newspapers 
which  were  respectftdly  offered  to 
them  to  beguile  the  time.  More 
than  half  an  hour  was  thus  anx- 
iously passed,  and  once  the  bishop 
caught  sight  of  some  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  the  police 
magistrate  who,  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  committed  a  poor  man  to 
prison  on  sliffht  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion; and,  alter  a  private  hearing, 
released  another,  of  whose  guilt  there 
could  not  be  the  smallest  doubt :  but 
"  it  seems,"  ran  the  paragraph,  "  the 
latter  had  an  influential  friend  in 
court !" 

"So,  now  th<y  have  done  with 
us,  they  are  atteckinff  the  magis- 
trates," said  his  lordship,  "  What  is 
this  case,  I  marvel  ?  Ah !  They  re- 
fer to  their  police  report  Let  us 
see !"  and  he  was  turning  over  the 
paper  when  the  doctor  desperately 
snatched  it  away,  and  forcing  a  laugh, 
exclaimed  '*  Svmm  ctdque  nropugna" 
thnem!    Let  the  lawyeripttight  their 


own  battles — they  require  no  help 
from  us;*^  and  then,  observing  his 
lordshii^'s  surprise  at  the  somewhat 
too  fiuniliar  practical  ioke,  he  asked 
pardon,  and  attributed  his  foigetful- 
nesB  to  a  suddmi  impulse,  eauasd  by 
the  recollection  of  wnat  had  so  lately 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject 
of  newspaper  paragraphs. 

It  is  almost  ne^ess  to  say,  that 
the  strictures  and  report  in  question 
related  entirely  to  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Meadovrs  and  Downer,  aod  wen 
"got  up"  in  a  s^le  likely  to  pro- 
duce "a  sensation. 

At  length  the  important  document  > 
was  duly  executed.  The  doctor's 
conscience  smote  him  when  reoeiving 
it'&om  the  hands  of  hk  unsuspect- 
ing diocesan,  with  many  expressions 
of  kindness  to  the  new  rector,  ending 
with  "Lose  no  time.  Do  not  wait 
for  me.  I  have  some  other  litde 
business  here,  and  will  follow  you.** 

"  Not  fast  enough  to  overtake  me, 
I  trust,  thought  the  curate's  self- 
elected  protector;  and  again  on  his 
way  back  he  stifled  certain  uncom- 
fortable feelings,  by  repeatinp^, «'  They 
will  both  thaidc  me  for  it  in  tbie 
end." 

On  his  arrival  at  the  bishop's  be 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
Mr.  Meadows  suffidenUy  recovered 
to  be  allowed  to  return  with  him  to 
theur  hotel.  The  ]^r  gentkanan, 
however,  was  still  in  a  bewildered 
state,  caused  not  merely  by  mental 
suflerings,  which  .had  been  intense, 
but  by  Uie  soothing  remedies  of  his 
last  medical  attend^t,  superadded  to 
the  narcotic  treatment  to  which  be 
had  been  previously  subjected.  In- 
deed, it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
coarse  practitioner  into  whose  hands 
he  fell  at  the  druggist's  had  pre- 
scribed for  him  in  the  coarse  manner 
requisite  for  persons  accustimied  to 
stronff  liquors,  and  fh>m  that  moment 
he  hm^  save  with  brkf  intervals,  been 
deprived  of  the  fair  use  of  his  les- 
soning faculties.  Still,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  fixed  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  honour  and 
integrity,  was  ever  paramount  above 
the  cloudy  confused  struggle  of  over- 
whelming apprehension  and  tmcon- 
nected  ideas. 

During  their  tide  to  the  hotel  his 
reedy  to  his  friend's  inquiries  was, 
" Thank  you,  much  better.  Mymind 
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is  relieved  from  a  great  weight  I 
have  told  the  bishop  I  cannot  ac- 
cept       I — ^I  have  done  what  was 

right.  I  prated  for  strength,  and 
enough  was  given.  Yes — and  no 
more.  Pardon  me,  my  zealous  friend, 
I  dared  not  trust  mvself  with  yon. 
I  feared  that  yon  might  intercede.    I 

feared  myseu,  I Ah!    Uiere 

agam !  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts.** 

**  Do  not  attempt  it,**  said  the  doc- 
tor. ^  Keep  your  mind  quiet.  All 
is  going  on  welL** 

And  not  daring  to  say  more,  lest 
the  anticipated  reaction  might  take 
place  in  the  coach,  he  deferred  his 
important  communication  till  they 
were  agun  in  their  own  room  at  the 
hotel,  rhen,  bending  over  and  fixing 
his  ey&  intently  on  the  invalid,  who 
sat  listlessly  reclined  in  an  easy  chair, 
he  spake  a  few  words  in  a  prepara- 
tory cheerful  tone,  and  was  about  to 
take  the  presentation  fnmi  his  pocket, 
when  a  waiter  entered  the  room  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  postchaise 
according  to  order. 

'^  A  pc»t*chaise  !**  faintly  murmured 
ihe  ciuute,  as  though  half  waking. 
"Are  we  goin^P  Oh,  yes;  I  re- 
member. All  18  over.  If  I  could 
hut  get  into  the  pure  air—the  green 
fields — I  might  breathe  again;  but 
here  —  all  is  polluted — suffocating. 
Let  us  go!**  And,  starting  up,  he 
attempt^  to  walk,  but  would  nave 
fkUen,  had  not  the  doctor  supported 
him.  "Let  us  go!**  he  repeated. 
"It  is  only  a  giddiness.  When  we 
get  into  the  pure  air  my  recollection 
will  come  back.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it 
must.**  And  he  pressed  reeling  for- 
ward. 

"Take  the  gentleman*s  other 
armT'  exdaimed  the  doctor,  and 
forthwith,  supported  between  his 
friend  and  the  waiter,  the  invalid  was 
conducted  to  the  post-chaise,  in 
which  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat 
ere  he  fell  asleep. 

As  the  medical  gentleman  had 
hinted  that  such  might  be  the  effect 
of  his  prescription,  and  assiired  him 
that  all  immediate  danger  would  then 
be  passed,  the  doctor*s  mind  was 
greatly  relieved,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  hurried  back  to  his  com- 
panion*s  room,  collected  and  packed 
up  his  luggage,  paid  his  bill,  and 
nmdc  the  newul  preparations  for 
their  joumejr,  excited  no  little  sur- 
prise at  the  hotel. 

VOL.  xxxn.  no.  cxc. 


"K  any  one  should  inquire  for 
me,  say  IVe  Idl  town.  That's  all. 
That  will  do.  Drive  on,"  were  the 
last  words  he  uttered  when  leaving, 
and  they  were  spoken  in  a  manner 
that  led  one  of  the  bystanders  to  re- 
mark, "One  would  think  he  was 
goinff  to  a  wedding,  instead  of  having 
to  take  care  of  a  sick  friend.** 

"All  is  safe  now!**  thought  the 
warm-hearted  doctor.  "  The  bishop 
will  have  time  to  r^ect,  and  then  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  nothing  harshly, 
however  he  may  be  eL^  affected 
by  what  he  will  read  and  hear, 
one  half  of  which,  however,  would 
have  been  enough  to  stop  him. 
As  for  my  poor  friend  h«re,  TU 
have  him  to  oed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage.  Let  him  have  his  sleep 
out,  and  then,  when  he  comes  fairly 
to  his  senses,  it  is  utterly  impossible, 
considering  his  wife  and  family,  that 
he  can  be  so  preposterously  scrupu- 
lous— so  unfeeling,  indeed,  I  may 
say — ^as  to  sacrifice  the  substance  for 
the  shadow.  No,  no,  he  will  listen 
to  reason,  and  they  wiU  both  thank 
me.**  Repeating  the  last  consolatory 
words,  the  well-meaning  contriver 
threw  himself  back  in  his  seat,  and 
was  presently  lost  in  contemplating 
a  pleasant  imaginary  future  scene  in 
which  Mr.  M^ows,  with  his  beau- 
tiful wife  and  children,  were  settled 
in  Kinbury  Rectory,  and  visited 
by  the  bishop,  and  all  joined  in 
thanking  him  for  boldly  stepping 
forward  to  serve  them  in  the  criticiu 
moment  of  mutual  distrust  "  Yes,** 
thought  he,  "  we  shall  then  laugh 
over  their  fastidious  nicety,  and  this 
runaway  escape  of  mine,  Hcbc  oUm 
meminisse  juvabitf^'  Here  he  was 
startled  from  his  reverie  by  a  sudden 
stoppage,  and  the  moment  after  both 
doors  of  the  chaise  were  simultane- 
ously thrown  open,  and  at  each  ap- 
peared a  sturdy,  ill  -  dressed  man, 
while  a  third  stood  at  the  horses* 
heads.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  street,  therefore  robbery 
was  quite  out  the  q^uestion.  "  What 
can  this  mean?**  mquired  the  doc- 
tor. 

"  You  must  just  make  room  for 
me  between  ye,  that*s  all!**  replied 
the  man  nearest  to  him.  "  There, 
doh*t  make  a  bother  and  get  a  crowd 
round  us!  It  ain*t  you  we  want, 
but  him  in  t*other  comer.  Shut  that 
door  and  jump  on  the  box.  Bob ;  and 
r  p 
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tell  Dick  to  get  up  behind,  and  the 
boy  to  drive  to  the  Mansion  House.** 

^  I  really  cannot  fubmit  to  this  I  ** 
exclaimed  the  agitated  doctor.  ^  What 
warrant  can  you  po«lbly  haye,  when 
only  vesterday *^ 

'*  iou*ll  know  time  enough.  Make 
room,  will  ye  ?  Well,  if  vou  won*t, 
I  will  !**  said  the  officer,  rorang  hit 
way  into  the  chaise,  and  seaftinf  him- 
stlf  as  his  companion  left  the  horses' 
heads,  shut  the  door  and  scrambled 
up  behind,  and  the  driver  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  their  new  destina- 
tion. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  fresh  arrest 
was  the  excitement  created  in  the 
City  "« mercantile  world"  by  the 
newspaper  reports  and  remaiics  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  release  of  a 
man  who  was  said  to  have  been  con- 
fiMsedly  implicated  in  the  forgeries, 
and  to  whom  the  notes  had  been 
"traced  on  both  occasions,  appeared 
monstrous  to  those  whose  property 
was  always  exposed  to  similar  muds. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  check,  at 
least,  the  receiving  and  pajring  the 
amount  within  its  walls  brought  the 
offence  clearly  under  City  jurisdic- 
rion ;  so  the  authorities  bristled  up, 
and  the  unfortunate  bankers  were, 
for  their  own  credit  sake,  compelled 
to  ♦*  come  forward.** 

As  the  reader  is  acquainted  with 


what  eride&ce  eould  be  prodneed,  t 
detail  of  the  examination  that  emned 
would  be  but  a  tiresome  repetitioii, 
and  more  particnlariy  as  Mr.  Mea- 
dows remained  throughout  in  a  stste 
of  drowsy  incapacity  to  comprehend 
what  was  going  on,  and  was,  eonse- 
ouenily,  supposed  to  be  under  the  i&- 
mienoe  of  intoxieati<m.  &iefly,  then, 
the  result  was,  his  ranand  to  the  Pool- 
try  Ccnnpter  previous  to  another  hear- 
ing, wh^  it  i^tpeared  clear  to  all  thst 
he  must  be  committed  to  Newgate! 
The  good  doctor  was  at  his  wits'  esL 
He  had  been  most  rudely  rebnffiBd 
at  first  when  offering  his  unaskad 
opinion  in  a  style,  perhaps,  too  na* 
gisterial  finr  the  place,  and  his  sab* 
sninent  quieter  representation  of  Iw 
friend's  excellent  character,  and  his 
earnest  entreaties  that  he  ought  be 
spared  the  disgrace  of  bdng  sent  to 
prison,  were  rq>lied  to  by  sneers  and 
contemptuous  ridicule. 

When  the  stem  decision  was  pait 
he  accompanied  his  still  unconsoww 
friend  to  the  place  of  confinonent, 
obtained  for  him  all  the  allowed 
comforts  to  be  had  for  money  under 
such  circumstances,  and  watched  over 
him  till  the  hour  of  locking  up,  when 
he  left  him  with  a  pladd  smile  upon 
his  pale  oountenanoci  deepng  quietly 
as  a  wearied  child. 


SPAIN  AS  IT  WAS,  AND  SPAIN  AS  IT  IS. 
AN  HISTOBICAL  SKBTCH. 

Part  I. 

SPAIN  AS  IT  WAS. 

THB  OOBBLER  Of  SEVILLS. 

CUAPTEB  I. 


A  BRBADFUL  famine  ravaged  the 
province  of  Andalu^.  The  people, 
tired  of  addressing  unavailing  prayers 
to  heaven,  b^;an  to  murmur;  they 
threatened  to  bum  and  pillage  se- 
veral convents  where  provisions  were 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  In  the 
midst  of  these  awt\il  events  the  king, 
Pedro  el  Crudel,  arrived  at  Seville ; 
his  subjects  received  him  with  cold 
and  mournful  countenances. 

The  same  evening  Don  Pedio,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  dis- 
guisedliimself,  and  went  secwUyout 


of  his  palaee  De  La  Merct,  to  ex« 
amine  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of 
the  town,  and  to  find  out  what  ex- 
pedient his  subjects  had  recourK  to 
to  relieve  themselves  from  this  drcsd* 
ful  affliction.  In  pasung  by  the  rtall 
of  the  cobbler  FiaquUlo,  which  wii 
just  under  the  tower  Giralda,  wkidi 
stands  on  one  of  the  angles  of  ^ 
cathedral  of  gan  Antonio,  the  king 
heard  a  low  dgh  and  these  wiHftto, 
**  Oh,  if  only  for  foar-and-twsot/ 
hours  I  was  oorregidor  of  6evitt0f 
to-morrow  my  fellow-eiti«ini  irtiU 
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liave  bread.**  A  ^w  boon  tiler- 
terwarcb  the  cobbler  reodTed  «a  order 
from  the  king,  which,  for  four-and- 
twenty  hoars,  conftrred  on  him  the 
dignitv  of  eorrmd<»r  of  Seville,  on 
condition  that  ne  should  furnish 
bread  to  the  whole  popnlation  in 
t^t  time,  or  Uiat  he  should  he  hone 
at  the  expimtion  of  the  appointed 
time.  The  new  corregid^nr,  not  in 
the  least  aUrmed  at  these  hard  terms, 
bsstily  despatched  his  algoaiils  to 
the  housss  of  two  rieh  misers,  named 
Don  Bringaa  and  Don  GuttiereB, 
whom  he  knew  had  grain  concealed 
in  their  mnaries,  and  ordered  them 
to  gi?e  it  up  to  the  people,  or  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  be  nung.  They 
preferred  living,  and  the  next  day 
the  inhabitants  of  Seville  found 
themselves  free  tram  want.  The 
peoale  came  in  crowds  on  the  square 
of  tag  Maroedea ;  cries  of  joy  filled 
the  air. 

It  was  rarely  that  the  black  walls 
of  the  palace  resounded  with  the 
echoes  of  such  joy.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Uie  arrival  of  Pedro  at  Se« 
TiHe  was  marked  by  a  happy  event ; 
and  his  subjects  saved  mm  the 
horrors  of  luniiie,  ehUed  with  hap- 
pinsH  and  gratitude,  proud  at  the 
thoughts  or  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  town  being  chosen  fix>m  amongst 
them,  made  ample  amends  by  their 
chunours  for  the  coldness  of  their 
reception  of  hinaon  the  previous  day. 
The  kmg  ordered  the  new  oorre- 
vMor  instantly  to  appear  befSore  him. 
Tb  Fraquillo  came  to  the  palace, 
and  piesrated  himself  with  fear  be- 
fore the  prince,  but  Don  Pedro  re- 
ceived him  with  saeh  an  air  of  kind- 
ness and  satisfiiction,  the  trembling 
eobbler  felt  his  courage  revive. 

''Don  Framiillo,*'  said  the  king, 
'^  I  am  pleased  with  your  conduct, 
and  intend  rewarding  jrou.  You 
have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  de- 
livered my  people  from  the  scourge 
that  threatened  them.  I  owe  to  you 
these  tokens  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion." 

^  Your  mmsty,*'  replied  the  cob* 
hler,  conlhsed  by  these  prattes,  ^*I  am 
quite  enough  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
rare  I  ibel  at  havhiff  saved  the  hfe  of 
usy  &llow-oitiaens.*" 

"  Not  so,**  said  Don  Pedro;  **  you 
{(sve  me  yesterday  a  proof  of  your 
fKlgmnt  Well,  the  place  that 
^  fvre  you  for    Ibur-wid-twenty 


hours  shall  remain  yours  for  life.  I 
make  yon  oorregidorof  Seville.** 

**  WhtA  I  yonr^mi^esty  ?"  said  Fiu- 
quillo,  amazed. 

"  Listen  to  my  oooditkMis,'*  replied 
the  king. 

»  I  listen,  nre,**  said  the  cobbler, 
bowing  to  the  tjrrant. 

^  My  wish  is,  that  all  the  crimes 
that  are  committed  in  this  province 
lAiould  be  punished  severely  and 
without  deUy,  as  quickly  and  se- 
verely as  you  punished  the  two  misers. 
You  must  know,  or  I  know  at  least, 
that  if  you  neglect  to  punish  one 
crime,  it  is  the  cause  of  ten  more; 
so,  Senor  Corregidor,  take  care  that 
none  remain  unpunished.  You  have 
alguaails,  and  may  take  a  greater 
number,  if  you  find  it  necessary. 
But  I  choose  that  the  number  of 
punishments  shall  equal  the  number 
of  enmes :  if  you  let  one  single  cri- 
minal escape,  your  head  shall  answer 
fbr  his.     Now  go.*' 

FraquiUo  op^ed  his  mouth  to 
speak,  but  was  silenced  by  the  kbg. 
He  went  out  of  the  king's  presence, 
not  knovring  whether  to  rejoice  or 
despair  at  this  last  speech.  To  pass 
from  the  miserable  stall  of  a  cobbler 
to  the  magnificent  palace  of  a  cor- 
regidor, was  most  agreeable  to  him. 
But  hii  position  soon  appeared  mucii 
the  reverse  ythea  he  thought  on  the 
words  of  the  tyrant ;  he  was  fond  of 
flreatness,  but  still  fonder  of  life. 
He  at  last  resolved  to  send  a  petition 
to  the  king^  in  which  he  entreated 
very  earnestly  to  allow  him  to  give 
up  nis  place.  An  officer  of  the  pa- 
lace brought  him  the  king's  answer. 
Fraquillo  opened  it  with  fear  and 
trembling;  it  contained  these  words : 
*^  If  our  new  corregidor  really  wishes 
for  his  djarnission,  there  is  a  sure  way 
of  obtaining  it." 

('*  Thank  God  V  exokimed  the  cob- 
bler, "  I  will  instantly  put  it  into  ex- 
ecution.") 

^*  If  a  bad  action  is  committed, 
and  Don  Fraquillo  neglects  to  have 
it  punished,  I  promise  him  his  im- 
mediate dismission,  and  that  he  shall 
be  hung." 

**  Hung !"  ezchumed  the  cobbler ; 
**  is  that  the  way  the  tyrant  rewards 
me?  Well,  I  wished  to  sive  my 
dismission  to  save  my  beau,  but  I 
cannot  do  the  one  without  losing  the 
(Aher ;  I  will  keep  both ;  may  St. 
FranciS}  my  patron,  prote^  me." 
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Fraquillo  instantly  assembled  tbe 
alffuazils  in  the  great  hall  of  his 
jMuace,  and  pronounced  this  memo- 
rable discourse : — 

^  My  good  friends,  the  iUustrions 
Don  Pedro  has  been  pleased  to  shew 
his  jnratitude,  and  to  reward  me  for 
my  first  act  of  authority.  Tou  haye 
well  aided  me;  I  cannot  say  other- 
wise ;  so  it  is  fflor  that  I  should  make 
^ou  partaken  of  the  honours  that 
It  has  pleased  his  migesty  to  confer 
on  me. 

^  Viva  el  Be!"  exclaimed  his  sa- 
tellites. 

•*  Yes,  Viva  el  Re  I*'  continued  Fra- 
quiUo,  ^  for  the  king  has  made  me 
corrqy^idor  for  life,  so  that  my  dis- 
mission will  only  take  place  at  the 
hour  of  my  death,  or  ir  you  like  it 
better,  my  death  at  the  hour  of  my 
dismission. 

"  First  bounty  of  the  king's  :— 

"  I  now  name  you  all  al^pazils 
for  life,  and  the  one  that  this  does 
not  please  iias  only  to  say  so,  and  he 
shall  be  instantly  executed ;  that  will 
be  sure  to  exempt  him  from  his  ser- 
vice. Well  now,  my  friends,  ciy 
Viva  el  Re  r 

The  algua^  listened  in  silence. 

*^  How  is  this  you  say  nothing  P 
However,  it  is  all  the  same,  opinions 
are  free ;  with  good  will  or  bad  will, 
do  your  work,  Uiat  is  all  I  require. 

*'  Second  bounty  of  the  kinirs : — 

'*  Suppose  that  there  should  be  ten 
crimes  committed  to-day  in  Seville 
(I  say  ten  as  I  would  say  four,  five, 
or  three), — suppose,  then,  that  ten 
crimes  are  committed ;  well,  I  must 
see  this  evening,  in  the  prison,  my 
ten  criminalB ;  if  one,  two,  or  three 
rogues  are  wanting,  we  will  settle 
the  affur  amicably,  by  drawing  lots, 
to  know  which  of  you  shall  complete 
the  number.*' 

These  ominous  words  were  an- 
swered by  murmurs. 

"  Not  a  word,  my  friends,*'  said 
Fraquillo, "  or  I  shall  begin  by  hang- 
ing you  all,  in  order  to  maintam 
good  order  and  obedience  among  you. 
Remember  it  is  not  for  my  gnUifica- 
tion  that  I  thus  ^eve  you,  but  I 
am  corregidor  against  my  will.  If 
you  are  fools  enough  to  let  one  r^nie 
escape  unpunished,  the  king,  Don 
Pedro  has  promised  to  mSke  me 
dance  on  the  gallows,  and  as  it  would 
be  you  who  procure  me  this  plea- 
sure, I  am  of  too  gooda  compoation 


not  to  make  you  partakers  of  thii 
pleasure,  the  dance  will  be  the  mer- 
rier. So  (be  ofi",  and  set  to  work; 
and  do  not  forget  the  square  of  Las 
Marcedes.  Forward,  my  nttle  lambsr 

The  algwarils  retired  in  coostenis- 
tion  with  terror  in  their  hearts,  bat 
without  daring  to  utter  a  woffd, 
thanks  to  their  aversion  to  dandnc 
on  the  gallows.  They  dispersed 
about  the  tO¥m,  with  their  eyes  ud 
ears  <^>en,  and  animated  with  an  un- 
known xeal  for  the  mainteoanoe  of 
order  and  for  the  suppressioa  of 
vice.  The  same  evening  two  begnn, 
who  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  breaduom 
a  baker's  shop,  were  instantly  hung. 
The  following  days  ever^  thin£  went 
on  fiimously,  the  executioner  md  not 
know  which  way  to  turn;  the  al- 
guacils  hardly  gave  themsdves  time 
to  sleep  and  eat.  D<m  Pedro  com- 
plimented his  new  corr^idor,  who, 
mhis  turn,  complimented  his  agents. 

**  All  goes  on  well,  my  children; 
all  goes  on  weU,"  said  he;  ^con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner.  The 
king  is  satisfied  with  me ;  I  am  so 
with  you ;  the  good  people  must  also 
be  contented,  and  eren  those  that 
have  been  hung  do  not  oomplain." 

But  when  at  ni^t  he  retired  fo 
rest  in  his  fine  wamscoted  chamber, 
and  closed  his  eyes  to  sleep,  over- 
come with  vreariness  and  iktiffue,  his 
conscience  then  awoke,  and  he  saw 
his  numerous  victims  Hanging  fiom 
the  ceiling,  strangling,  and  making 
the  most  hideous  faoeai,  roUmg  their 
e^es,  hanging  out  their  tongues,  and 
lucking  about  in  the  strangest  man- 
ner, to  the  moumftil  sound  of  the 
tears,  cries,  and  lamentations  of  their 
families.  The  poor  man  grew  thin, 
pale,  and  morose;  his  old  niends no 
longer  knew  him;  he  wassochv^i 
he  no  longer  knew  himsdf ;  it  was 
quite  pitiful. 

Aftier  the  first  fourteen  days  of 
his  administration,  Fraquillo's  con- 
science was  quite  easy  on  the  ol^- 
tions  of  his  office.  This  fuiioiis 
struggle,  this  merdless  warwbifeiLbe 
waged  against  all  malefiicttna,  soon 
iqppeared  to  him  as  a  lawful  defienoe,  as 
every  crime  committed  in  the  ceoBtiy 
was,  in  fiu^  an  attempt  on  hii  own 
life ;  he  caused  a  criminal  to  be  Inmg 
to  save  his  own  life,  as  he  wooUfiRt^ 
out  remorse,  have  sU^bed  an  as- 
sassin whoattacked  him  at  tbeedRKr 
of  a  street.    This 
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kepi  Fraqiiino*f  mind  in  a  state  of 
over-exdtement.  Every  bad  action 
done  was  for  him  a  terrible  game  of 
haard ;  two  heads  were  at  stake,  his 
own  or  that  of  the  criminal.  At  last 
these  frightful  and  repeated  exam- 
ples, this  prompt  and  yigoroos  justice, 
jHtidnced  a  visible  improvement  in 
the  public  morality.  Three  davs 
following,  Don  Pedro  went  in  the 
evening  to  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment, at  the  hour  that  the  executions 
generally  took  place  on  the  square, 
Be  saw  tne  cord  of  the  sallows  blow- 
io^;  about  in  the  wind.  At  ni^ht, 
wishing  to  ascertain  if  his  orders 
had  been  strictly  followed,  he  dis- 
guised himself,  put  on  his  black 
cloak,  and  lef^  the  palace  by  a  secret 
door.  He  passed  tnrou^h  the  dark 
streets,  and  remarked  with  pleasure 
the  perfect  tranquillity  which  reigned 
in  the  town,  ana  the  ¥rild  and  ea^r 
vttilance  of  the  numerous  alguaals, 
who  sought  out  with  unknown  ar- 
dour evu  deeds,  and,  above  all,  the 
eYil-doers.  The  clock  of  the  tower 
Giralda  tolled  forth  from  the  skies 
the  eleventh  hour  of  the  night; 
beavy  clouds  passed  swiftly  before 
the  moon,  and  threw  their  dutrk  sha- 
dow over  the  town,  and  &voured 
thieves  and  k>ver8,  those  friends  to 
darimess  and  mystery.  In  a  narrow 
lane,  in  the  quarter  of  the  town 
called  Santa  Maria,  the  kinff  per- 
ceived, at  twenty  feet  from  him,  a 
man  standing  under  the  baloon^r  of 
a  house,  talking  to  a  young  girl ; 
doubUess  it  was  a  rendezvous ;  and 
this  ntthtly  suitor  was  no  other  than 
Don  Herrera,  the  predecessor  of  Tio 
FraquiUo,  so  rudely  dismissed  by 
Don  Bringas,  the  &y  that  he  was 
tamed  out  of  his  place ;  he  came  to 
Beek  word  of  love  and  oonsdation 
iWxa  Donna  Isabella,  the  old  miser's 
fair  daughter.  Pedro  was  not  igno- 
nnt  of  the  rules  of  Spanish  gal- 
lantry, which  were  to  pass  anotner 
way  without  indiscreetly  turning  the 
bead;  it  was  a  tacit  affreement  and 
ivorously  observed ;  Uie  infraction 
of  this  rule  required  swords  to  be 
tewn:  notwithstanding  the  tyrant 
boldly  passed  down  the  side  of  the 
street  where  the  lover  stood.  Her- 
i^era,  after  having  politely  requested 
him  to  go  another  way,  put  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  declaring  that  he  should 
not  pass  by.  Pedro,  without  making 


himself  known,  unsheathed  his  dag- 
ger; they  attacked  each  other;  the 
struggle  was  long  and  valiantly  kept 
up  on  both  sides.  At  last,  Uerrcra 
fell  dead  on  the  pavement.  The 
royal  murderer  fled  through  the  bv- 
streets,  and  cautiously  entered  the 
palace. 

The  screams  of  Donna  Isabella 
brought  the  neighbours  to  their  win- 
dows ;  the  alguazils  soon  came  and 
found^  with  consternation,  that  the 
assassin  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  trace  which  could  enable 
them  to  discover  him.  The  morning 
after  this  unlucky  night,  Don  Pedro 
went  early  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
Corregidoriat  Fraquillo  vras  as  yet 
i^orant  of  the  fatal  event  of  the 
night,  and  the  jovial  and  compli- 
mentary manner  of  the  king  towards 
him  poured  balm  into  the  soul  of  the 
ex-cobbler. 

''  Tio  Fraquillo,**  said  the  tyrant, 
slapping  him  familiarly  on  his  shoul- 
der, ^or  rather  Don  FraquiUo,  my 
wise  corregidor^  I  congratulate  yon 
on  your  zcaI  !  Thanks  to  your  care, 
to  your  expeditious  justice,  crimes 
are  become  rare,  and  good  order 
rdgns  in  Seville.  I  see  that  you  are 
wiser  than  your  predecessor  1  ^ 

"  Sire,**  modestly  replied  the  cob- 
bler, ^  it  is  because  I  am  from  among 
the  people,  and  know  a  little  more  of 
their  cunning  tricks.** 

**  I  understand  that,**  said  the  kin^, 
**and  ought  to  have  understood  it 
sooner.  You  are  a  worthy  and  skil- 
ful administrator,  and  if  I  have  given 
you  my  roval  word  that  you  shall  be 
hung  for  the  first  blunder  you  make** 
(Fnujuillo  shuddered), "  I  will  equal- 
ly reward  ^ou  for  your  admiraUe 
administration.** 

The  cobbler  again  breathed  freely. 

'*  Let  us  see,**  continued  Don  Pedro ; 
"choose  for  yourself.  Will  you  have 
a  count's  title  or  a  kni^ht*s  spurs  ?** 

**  No,  no,  much  obliged,  sire,**  said 
Fraquillo,  humbly,  who,  wavering 
between  respect  and  ambition,  feared 
to  make  a  foolish  choice ;  ^'thespurs 
would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  I  never 
mounted  a  horse  in  my  life ;  and  as 
for  the  title  of  count,!  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  label  on  an  empty  vase  is  to 
very  little  purpose.** 

^'  You  are  right,  Master  Fraquillo ! 
Well,  we  will  fill  the  empty  vase 
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belbre  we  pdt  oa  the  label.  Do  you 
desire  gold,  or  a  eaaile  in  the  pfo- 
Tinee  ot  Estramadura  ?  ** 

^^  A  cattle  would  suit  me  well 
enough,**  said  the  oobbler-corregidor. 
^  I  only  make  ttm  refleetkm :  a  caa^ 
tk  bringt  little  profit,  and  costa 
money  to  keep  it  up ;  so  that  if  Iluid 
with  the  easUe  some  thooauid  pis- 
toles, I  oould  tben  aaj  thai  I  waa 
satMed  with  my  lot.  fint  I  do  mI 
mean  to  oarry  mf  indiscretioQ  so  fiur 
as  to  ask  yon  for  two  gifts,  but  as 
yon  are  sndi  a  kind  prmoe  to  eonanh 

At  that  instant  a  none  was  heard 
in  the  antechamber.  The  door  opened, 
and  a  young  toude,  disengaging 
herself  from  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  preventing  her  from 
advancing,  notwithstanding  their  ef« 
forts,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king. 

**Who  are  yon,  scikyraP**  said 
F^dro,  Tsieiaa  her  firom  her  kneeling 
position.  ^What  fkvonr  do  yoa 
crave  of  usP** 

^  Yonr  migealy,  my  name  is  Donna 
Isabella;  I  am  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  riobeet  merchants  of  this  town, 
and  am  eome  to  demand  justice  at 
your  hands  fbr  a  murder  committed 
this  night  nnder  my  whidows.  Sire, 
he  who  has  been  thus  tnutoronsly 
assaarinated  is  one  ef  the  first  noble^ 
men  of  the  province,  and  his 
Wood '' 

**  Ii  not  worth  a  marevedis  more 
than  that  of  the  poorest  peasant. 
Justice  M  the  same  finr  eveiy  one* 
Anyhow,  your  nobleman  stall  be 
revwiged,  not  because  he  was  noble 
during  his  life,  but  becsmse  he  died 
by  a  crime.  Was  he  related  to  yon  P** 

''No,  sire,"  repUed  laaMla,  ti« 
midly;  «« bat  I  soon  hid  hoped  to 
have  borne  his  name.** 

"What  name?" 

•'  Thai  of  Don  Herrera.** 

^  Mv  predecessor  t "  exclaimed 
Fraqnillo. 

"  Ho w  is  this,  Senor  Corr^idor  ?  " 
said  Don  F^dro,  in  a  severe  tone; 
**  a  murder  htt  been  committed  this 
night,  and  yon  have  not  yet  beard  of 

"  Your  maiesty,  I  do  not^my 
algaadls,  pet^[)B,**  stammered  the 
tremblinff  cobbler, 
u  t"  I  ^'  *^«  ^^n«  harshly  replied, 
"1  have  been  tooTiasty  in  praising 


yonrwatdiftilnesB.  Have  they  t^n 
im  thiL  ^^iMnP** 

«« AfaM,  sire  1  **  said  the  daughter  of 
Don  Bringaa,  "  he  has  till  nofir 
eeeaped  all  diaeoveiy  I  And  H  waste 
imnlbre  yonr  mMi^  to  Older  ^ 
notice  to  dovble  their  activity  and  to 
da  Sffiry  thinff  ia  thar  nower  to 
ted  out  the  crunkMl,  that  I  omie  to 
tfafdw  myself  ai  ydur  ftet" 

*"  That  is  to  aay,  you  doubt  of  ny 
jwtloe,  atfSora,  aad  tirink  that  I  field 
two  beautIM  aod  tearibl  eym  to 
induce  me  to  pdaisli  thenutrAeietl 
Oh,  se&ora,  1  am  willing  to  MierB 
that  your  grief  is  the  eauie  of  yon 
taking  a  i^  so  injurious  to  yoar 
sovereign!  1  excuse  yon, and  I nra- 
mice  you,  moveover,  ^ompt  aal  i^ 
vere  vengeance*  Because  yeur  kmr 
is  dead,  you  dommd  that  a  naa 
should  die;  H  is  not  charitable, b«t 
it  is  just,  and  shall  be  dcme.** 

Isabella  bowad  to  the  tjiMaDd 
turned  to  depart. 

•*  Stay,  stay,  seilOTa;  youmaatiw 
with  your  own  eyes*  and  hear  with 
your  own  ear*,**  said  Pedro,  iromallr, 
"« in  order  to  be  ouite  sure  that  w« 
fblfil  our  duty  witn  aeaL** 

The  king  tben  turned  to  Tio  Fra« 
quillo,  wto,  pale  wit^  fr^ht,  ha 
head  hung  down,  fall  ^es  fixed  aad 
dull,  was  cursing  in  hv  heart  vom 
than  ever  his  greatoesi,  and  sadly 
r^gPBttinff  his  little  stall  near  the«- 
thedral--te  who,  two  mhmisi  Wm 
baigamedwkh  the  prineefinraiV' 

tie,  tities,  and  riches. 

♦*  SeBor  Corrwidor,"  said  be,  draw- 
ing hhn  towaids  a  window  wWeft 
opened  on  the  mfaut  of  Ia  M««t 
**what  are  thoee  men  doiiv  t«9« 
below  in  the  middle  6f  ^  V^L 

"  Your  miOeity,"  answered  be, J*iJ 
n  thtt  enecutioaer  aadhisaMBW 
by  my  orders  are  taking  ^^"^^ 
eattows,   onleas  rince  these  ttnee 

•*  TSetime  ii  well  chosen,  n«i<ff| 
Call  to  them  immedfaUely  to  iqusee 

it  I" 

«  Sire,  I  will  go  and  tell  tba«" 

"No,  that  is  usekis;  thev^ 
hear  you  ftvm  here  if  yea  ^^^ 
enouifa.  Well,  what  are  y<wi«»- 
iflglor?"  ^ 

*«  Excuse  me,  your  majjity,  »• 
emotion  I  ftel  prevents  mc.*' 

"I  onler  you!"  said  Uie  Pnf ' 
sharply. 
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"lobwr,  sifejlobey." 

Fraqnmo  leaiied  aeaiast  the  win* 
dow^  and,  eollectha^  all  hfo  itrengtb, 
saeeeeded  in  drawing  fhmi  hn  chest 
a  hoane  and  trembling  sonnd,  which, 
bowever,  readied  the  ears  of  the  ex* 
watkober  and  his  men, — 

"Master!  — Master r— Oh r  TiA 
ISeeo,  put  tip  yoor  maehiiie,  plant 
min  your  tree  of  sontrw!  Itisthe 
long's  orfcr  I  •• 

"The  oorrMdor  of  SeviUe^s,- 
whispered  Doii  r edro. 

•*  The  eorr^or  <rf»evilk<8 »-  i^ 
peated  FraquiSo. 

"And  hold  yourselves  in  readi- 
ness," continiied  the  king,  «*for  to- 
morrow, at  six  o'cloek  in  the  erening, 
Cwin  hare  to  fasten  on  that  gal- 
the  neck  of  the  murderer  of  Doli 
Herrera— " 

"Of  Don  Hcrrera,"  mechairically 
repeated  Praqtiillo. 

"  Or  ^at  of  the  n^ligent,  most 
negligent  corr^^or,  who  sleeps  at 
night  quietly  hi  his  palace  inst^  of 
wMdimg  over  the  citisens  and  pre- 
▼eothig  the  commndon  of  crimes.** 

Tic  Fraqnillo  had  not  the  courage 
to  repeat  tnis  last  sentoiee ;  he  fdt 


his  legs  bend  under  him,  and  he  sunk 
down  on  his  knees  Kke  a  dead  man 
murmuring,  feintly,*- 

"Ah,  Seflor  Don  Pedro,  merer, 
mercy  I** 

The  king  made  a  sign  to  Don  Her- 
rera*s  intended  to  de^irt ;  and,  open- 
hig  the  door  which  led  to  his  apart- 
ments, he  stopped  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  turned  towards  the  un* 
happy  cobbler  with  a  cruel  and  iron- 
ical look,  and  uttered  these  words,— 

"  Master  Fraquillo,  the  dever  cob- 
bler of  San  Antonio's  Square,  you 
who  are  wiser  than  all  of  us  Kings, 
lords,  and  gentlemen  in  ihe  govern- 
ment of  a  town  or  a  province,  I  diall 
now  know  the  extent  of  your  sdence ; 
but  remember  our  agreement.  To- 
morrow I  ** 

**  Until  to-morrow,  sire,"  answered 
the  corregidor,  rising  boldly. 

The  doors  were  wiut,  one  on  the 
king,  the  other  on  Fraquillo,  who 
rapidly  descended  the  marble  stairs 
of  the  palace,  and  went  with  hurried 
steps  towards  the  quarter  of  Santa 
Maria,  where  stood  the  dwelling  of 
Don  Bringas. 


ChaptebII. 


"Oh,  San  Francisco,  my  blessed 
pttron!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate 
cobbler,  as  he  turned  his  steps  to- 
wards that  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Santa  Maria,  "  it  is  now  that  I  most 
need  thy  assistance,  and  that  I  ask 
tbee  for  it  from  the  depth  of  my  soul ! 
I>o  not  tefbse  me,  great  saint,  come 
to  my  andstance  I  Make  known  to 
me  Don  Herrera's  murderer,  and  save 
my  neck  flrom  the  cord !  It  is  an 
tction  worthy  of  thee,  O  my  ho- 
noured patron,  for  In  dohis;  it  thou 
rarest  an  innocent  man  from  the 
iVightfhl  fete  which  ftwaits  him  of 
giving  up  his  soul  on  the  gallows, 
and  at  the  ^ame  time  thou  contri- 
bntest  to  the  punishment  of  an  in- 
ftmous  criminal!  Direct  then  my 
rtcps  and  my  inquiries  I  I  promise 
"thee,  if  thou  wilt  near  me,  nine  days' 
^^votioH'^tapers,  and  ex  voto  ;  in  short, 
every  thing  that  can  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a  holy  saint ;  and  even  if 
thou  desirest,  I  will  enter  your  order 
and  dedicate  to  thee  the  life  thou 
wilt  have  preserved !    Amen ! " 

Tio  Fraquillo  having  ended  this 
fervent  prayer,  felt  a  little  comforted. 


He  thought  that  the  great  St.  Fran- 
cis could  not  resist  his  prayers,  which 
were  so  fervent,  or  his  pious  promises, 
and  that  by  his  supematund  assist- 
ance he,  ftaquillo,  would  qpt  fkil 
in  soon  putting  his  hand  on  the 
assassin,  and  in  sending  him  to  take 
the  place  he  deserved  opposite  to  the 
Palace  of  La  Merd.  Asides  the 
time  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  el  Crudel 
left  him  nearly  thbty-six  hours  to 
setu-eh  for  the  culprit,  and,  however 
great  the  danger,  it  was  useless  to 
give  himself  up  to  foar  and  despond- 
ency before  he  had  made  the  least 
exertion.  He  therefore  traversed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  assurance 
the  quarter  Santa  Maria,  and  en- 
tered the  street  where  Don  Bringas 
dwelt.  A  great  crowd  had  as- 
sembled before  the  merchant's  house, 
their  looks  ftill  of  curiosity,  exa- 
mining the  spot  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  Herrera. 
The  alguazils  drculated  amongst 
the  crowd,  looking  with  eager  eyes 
in  every  iace,  listening  to  every 
word,  in  expectation  of  some  revela- 
tion, some  hint  which  would  put 
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who  hskYt  defmred  Don  Herreia  cf 
hb  office;  to  you,  who  are  no  dcmU 
exulting  in  yonr  heart  at  his  deathP 
'« Me  exulting!  MayGodf<»nTe 
you,  senoriU !  HaTe  you  then  for- 
gotten the  words  juit^K^enhy  our 
gracious  soyereign,  *To-nionow,  at 
six  o'clock  in  t£e  erening^  the  neck 
of  either  the  assassin  of  the  count,  <h: 
of  the  stupid  oorreffidcn' who  could  not 
discover  him,  shall  he  fastened  to  the 
gallows?*  So  I  maintain,  that  if  tfaiB 
cursed  murderer  hides  himself  until 
to-morrow  eyening,  he  will  have 
played  meamore  perfidious  tridc  Uiaa 
to  yourself;  for  you  most  be  jusl, 
he  nas  only  deprived  jrou  of  a  lover. 
Senorita,  1  know  it  is  hard;  hot, 
after  all,  you  can  get  another,  whibt, 
senorita,  if  from  thn  time  until 
the  appointed  hour  the  rascal  does 
not  give  himself  up  he  deprives  mc 
of  Me,  which  I  value  a  tboosaad 
times  more  than  you  can  have  done 
your  lover;  and  which  is  unfbrtu- 
nately  not  so  tfOM^^  recovered.  Come, 
senorita,  let  us  go  in  somewhere,  and 
sit  down,  I  owe  Ai*  aUenthn  to  my 
office  of  oorr^gidor,  and  to  mylw» 
which  will  probably  have  some  work 
to  do  to-day." 

Fraquillo  himself  opened  a  door 
and  entered  a  little  room  where  Don 
Bringas  uid  his  wife  were  seated. 
They  immediately  rose  and  advanced 
to  meet  their  daughter,  whom  the 
cobbler  held  b^  the  hand.  Don 
Bringas,  reoogniang  the  unlucky 
cobbler,  who  had  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  com  heaped  up  in  bis  ceUarB 
for  the  public  use,  was  filled  with 
anger  and  wrath,  and  a  violent  de- 
sire to  kicJc  him  out  of  doors. 

"  What  busmess  have  you  in  my 
house,  Master  Fraquillo  T  ruddy 
demanded  the  old  miser.  '^Whathn- 
siness  have  you  in  the  house  of  a 
man  whom  you  have  ruined  and  re- 
duced to  misery  ?** 

^  First,  Senor  Don  Bringas,  ksn 
that  I  am  not  come  here  to  mend 

Jour  old  slippers,  for  that  I  am  not 
faster  Fraquillo,  but  the  senor  w- 
regidor  of  the  province  of  Andalosa. 
I  come  to  interrogate,  not  to  be  in- 
terroffated.  Have  the  goodness  to  be 
a  little  more  polite,  ifit  is  possiUe. 
We  will  presently  have  a  little  eoQ- 
versation  wiUi  you.  I  will  send  for 
you  when  I  have  done  wiUi  the  se- 
norita. Ixi  the  meantime,  leave  ns 
alone.** 


them  on  the  right  track ;  but  fiur 
from  hearing  any  thing,  Uiey  were 
obliged  to  answer  to  the  pecmWs  in- 
quines,  who  were  eager  to  hear  the 
particulfurs  of  this  event, — the  name 
of  the  murderer,  and  the  day  of  the 
execution.  As  Fraquillo  approached 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  every 
one  turned  towards  him,  hopingto 
obtain  some  official  knowled^.  The 
ft^g^ftKila  drew  near  to  bun  yrith 
consternation  painted  on  their  conn* 
tenances. 

'<  Well,  my  little  friends,**  said  the 
cobbler,  imitatii^  the  tyrant's  frown, 
^Mt  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
made  your  appearance  at  the  Corre- 
gidoriat; — ^have  we  by  chance  dis- 
missed ourselves,  and  given  up  our 
trade?** 

*^Alas,  senor,**  answered  one  of 
them,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  *.grei^ 
crime  has  been  committed  last  ni^t.** 
"  Really,  my  son,**  replkd  Fra- 
quillo, *'  and  you  were  waiting  here 
to  tell  me?'* 

'*  Alas,  senor,  we  dared  not  appear 
hefore  you  sooner,  because  we  nad 

not  discovered ^ 

"  And  as  yet  you  have  only  found 
the  dead  bodv  ?  It  is  well,  my 
lambs,  it  is  weU.  I  suppose  that  you 
desire  that  we  should  settle  our  httle 
affairs,  and  you  are  longing  to  dance 
on  the  grand  square  of  Las  Mercedes ; 
make  yourselves  easy,  nay  children, 
^e  bail  is  preparing,  and,  thanks  to 
the  devil,  to  you,  and  our  good  King 
Don  Pedro  el  Crudel,  we  may  dance 
to-morrow  to  our  hearts*  delieht,  and 
without  using  our  lef;s.  Crooa  morn- 
ing, my  cherubs,  until  we  meet  agam, 
my  litUe  angels  !** 

Fraquillo  left  them  and  entered 
Don  Brin«is*  house  at  the  same  time 
as  Donna  Isabella^  who  came  at  the 
same  time,  covering  her  face  with 
her  mantilla,  to  avoid  the  horrible 
traces  of  blood  which  covered  the 
groimd. 

"  Senorita,*'  sud  the  corregidor  to 
the  younff  girl,  *^  I  have  just  come 
here  to  tiuk  to  you.  Be  kind  enough 
to  conduct  me  to  your  parlour,  or 
to  your  own  aparUnent,  no  matter 
where,  so  we  are  alone ;  and  let  us 
try  between  us  to  discover  who  is 
the  guiltv  person  who  has  played  us 
both  such  a  bad  trick.** 

"  Talk  to  you !"  answered  Isabella, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  ^^^^«^^^p  and  re- 
proach. "To  you.  Master  FraquiUo, 
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Don  Bringas,  highly  indignant, 
wtf  preparing  a  most  unoeremonioiis 
answer;  bat  nis  vrife  prudently  led 
him  oat  of  the  room.  Fraqoillo 
shut  the  door,  seated  himself  in  a 
laise  arm-chair,  which  the  merchant 
had  just  left,  and  proceeded  with  all 
the  gravity  of  a  magistrate  to  inter- 
TOgSe  the  &ir  Isabdla, — 

^  Senorita,"  said  he,  **  I  explained 
to  yoa  just  now,  that  I  had  as  much 
interest  as  yourself,  and  more,  in  re- 
fenging  the  death  of  Don  Herrera ; 
therefore,  let  us  consult  together  on 
the  best  means  of  discovering  our 
enemy.  I  flatter  myself  it  is  he  whom 
joa  would  wish  to  see  strangled  on 
the  oablic  square,  and  that  my  death 
wooid  giye  you  but  imperfect  satis- 
ftction.  Come,  let  us  see,  tell  me 
how  this  event  came  to  pass ;  do  not 
omit  the  most  trifling  circumstance. 
It  is  often  by  the  smallest  thread 
that  we  unravel  a  mystery,  and  dis- 
cover  the  truth.*' 

Donna  Isabella  gave  the  cobbler 
tn  account  of  the  tragical  scene  of 
the  last  night,  as  circumstantially  as 
eoold  be  expected,  considering  her 
f^t  and  horror  during  the  scene. 

**And  the  rascal's  face?*"  inquired 
Fraqoillo. 

"1  could  not  see  it,  senor." 

"^His  figure,  his  walk,  the  colour 
of  his  clothes?" 

^  All  that  I  can  recollect,  senor,  is, 
that  he  was  dressed  in  black;  the 
darkness  of  the  street  and  fright  pre- 
vented my  remarking  whc&er  he 
was  tall  or  short ;  if  he  looked  like 
a  g^tleman  or  a  down." 

**He!  by  Saint  Francis!''  ex- 
claimed FraquiUo,  provoked,  "what 
were  you  dreaming  of  then,  whilst 
they  killed  your  lover?  -What  the 
devil  do  you  think  we  can  do  with 
>ach  knowledge  P  Tell  me,  senorita," 
he  replied,  aner  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, ^do  yon  think  we  can  do  with 
raeh  knowledge  P  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  of  any  enemy  of  Don  Herrera  ?'* 

^  Of  none,"  answered  Isabella. 

**So  much  the  worse,  eh  I  Tell  me 
now,  frankly,  was  there  no  rival  ca- 
pable of  getting  rid  of  him  without 
laoch  ceremony  ?" 

"No,8enor.*^ 

**  So  much  the  worse !  Notwith- 
standing, senorita,  I  now  remember 
tbat  your  respectable  fi^er  had  gra- 
cioualy  dismttsed  him  the  very  day 
that  he  lost  his  phice." 


"That  is  true." 

"  ConsequenUv,**  eagerly  continued 
the  cobbler,  "Don  Bringas  destined 
you  for  another  husband  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowled^." 

"  He  had  forbid  Don  Herrera  see- 
ing you  again,  even  under  your  win- 
dows." 

"Alas,  yes!" 

"  Ah,  well,  very  well !"  exclaimed 
the  oorr^;idor,  rising  and  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  with  long 
strides.  "I  hold  the  thread  of  this 
mysterious  affair.  Oh,  my  patron, 
I  thank  thee  I  It  is  thou  who  send- 
est  me  this  happy  inspiration.  Se- 
norita, senorita,  you  may  go.  (jro,and 
send  me  your  father.  I  am  now  on 
the  trace — I  am  now  on  the  trace !" 

Don  Bringas  entered  with  a  scowl- 
ing; face  and  an  angry  eye,  and  oon- 
taminff  with  difficulty  the  mortal 
haired  which  burned  in  his  heart 
"I  obey  your  conunands,  master," 
said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  I  shall 
at  last  know  what  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  Apparently,  master  Bringas^'' 
said  the  cobbler,  laying  a  stress  on 
the  word,  "I  have  sent  for  yon  to 

inform  you Be  kind  enough  to 

take  a  seat." 

"  I  am  well  enough  standing." 

"In  truth  it  is  the  most  fitting 
position  for  a  well-taught  citizen  in 
the  presence  of  the  first  authority  of 
the  province.'* 

Don  Bringas  immediately  seated 
himself. 

"Do  not  hurry  yourself;  Master 
Bringas,"  said  Fitmuillo.  ''I  will 
not  argue  about  trifles.  Let  us  con- 
verse on  the  object  of  my  visit,  with- 
out any  more  beating  about  the 
bush.  On  the  day  that  Don  Her- 
rera lost  his  place  of  oorregidor,  ^rou 
gendy  shut  your  doors  against  him. 
As  long  as  he  held  his  Hue  you  gave 
him  your  friendship,  and  allowed 
him  to  court  your  daughter;  but 
your  fHendshi^  vamshed  the  moment 
the  oouut  was  m  disgrace,  that  was  a 
matter  of  course!" 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  Senor  cor- 
regidor  P  what  have  you  to  do  with 
the  afReurs  of  my  fiunily  P" 

"Of  your  flamily,  Senor  Bringas P 
that  is  well,  and  good  I  but  out  of 
your  family,  before  your  house  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night— that,  I  think, 
is  my  business." 

"What  do  you  meanP  You  do 
not  pretend  to  make  me  respon- 
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sible  for  the  xwhaippy  end  of  the 
count r 

"We  fftmll  «ee  that,**  continned 
Tio  Fraquillo.  "The  connt,  dfc- 
missed  by  you,  did  not  renounce  his 
love  Ibr  your  daughter,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  natural  that,  notwith- 
standing your  commands,  he  sought 
to  see  your  daughter  again ;  and  you, 
angry  at  this  disobedience— might 
you  not,  Sefior  Don  Bringas  r*  con- 
tinued the  cobbler.  In  a  slow  voiee,^ 
"might  you  not  by  chance  hare 
thought  that  a  good  stroke  of  a 
sword  well  applied *^ 

"  Me  ?**  cried  Don  Bringas,  start- 
ing fh>m  his  chair. 

"Listen,  then,*"  said  Fraquillo, 
"  It  is  always  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Accuse  me  of  murder  I  me  I**  ex- 
claimed the  merchant,  furious  and 
alarmed. 

"  Not  precisely,**  implied  Fraquillo, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  him.  "  Why,  in- 
deed, a  man  who  could  coolly,  and 
even  with  pleasure,  see  the  whole 
population  of  Serille,  starring>-fifly 
thousand  human  beings  more  or  less 
— and  that  for  a  few  pistoles,  which 
would  have  been  the  caM  if  I  had 
not  as  I  sat  in  my  stall  overheard 
your  conversation  with  another  miser 
like  yourself,  Don  Guttieres." 

"  Cursed  imprudence  I"  muttered 
the  merchant 

"  A  man  like  you,  Seiior  Bringas, 
may  very  well  get  rid  without  scru- 
ple of  his  daughter*8  lover,  when 
this  lover  has  been  dismissed  the 
house,  deprived  of  his  place,  and 
still  obstinately  persists  in  continuing 
his  love-suit,  which  offers  no  lonoer 
any  advantage  to  the  fkther.  What 
do  you  say  T 

"I  say  that  your  suspicions  Bate 
infamous.** 

"But  to  me  it  fteems  qvdu  hi  the 
order  of  events.** 

The  cobbler  called  from  the  window 
to  two  alguasils,  who  immediately 
entered  the  house. 

"  Good  God  I  what  do  you  intend 
dohiff?**  inquired  the  fHghteUed 
merchant. 

"To  keep  yon  prisoner  in  this 
room  whilst  I  go  and  hiterrogate 
your  servants  and  your  respectable 
wife.  I  must  know  if  you  went  out 
last  night  at  the  hour  the  murder  was 
committed,  or  if  some  suspldons-look- 
vag  rogue  did  not  come  to  agree  with 
you  for  the  price  of  the  st«d  action.** 


And  Fraquillo,  without  takit^  no- 
tice of  the  abuse  and  entreatiea  of 
the  old  merchant,  left  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  acen^  and  went  up- 
stdrs,  where  tbe  seHora  and  her 
daughter  were  waiting  widi  amdetv 
the  result  of  the  conversation  wbiw 
was  taking  place  below  stiurs. 

"My  little  ladies,**  said  the  cor- 
regid(^,  "  call  all  your  servants  here, 
1  must  speak  to  them.** 

Isabella's  mother  obeyed,  and  old 
Mariquita,  the  only  servant  the  old 
miser  kept,  soon  came  up,  with  fright- 
ened looks.  The  inaidioas  question 
of  the  cottier  had  not  the  result  he 
expected.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
three  women,  whom  he  separatdy 
interrogated,  it  was  certain  that  anee 
the  fatal  visit  of  the  alguazils  and 
the  i^lk^ng  of  his  com,  the  mer- 
chant had  (Mily  left  his  house  twice, 
and  that  to  go  to  church,  and  no  one 
had  entered  the  house  exciting  Don 
Herrera  himself  the  day  when  be 
had  been  dismissed  in  due  form  and 
derired  to  return  no  noore. 

Tlo  Fraquillo,  mortally  disappoint- 
ed, was  then  obliged  to  liberate  his 
prisoner,  not  without  threatcito 
Dim  with  a  fresh  inquiry.  He  left 
the  house  with  his  two  a^^uaals  and 
made  the  oUiers  who  were  in  the 
street  foltow  him.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  employed  in  searching  the 
neighbouring  houses,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  whkh,  iVom  the  master  m 
the  house  down  to  the  lisping  hab«j 
were  most  carefully  questtonea. 

The  evening  came,  the  fttd  time 
was  twelve  hours  nearer,  alid  not  the 
least  indicatkm,  the  most  distant  or 
uncertain,  had  occurred  to  raiie  the 
heavy  veil  which  covered  this  Unpe- 
netrable mystery.  Fear  once  more 
r^;ained  its  emphre  in  the  breAfit  «* 
the  cobbler,  who  did  not  foil  to  md» 
his  sorrowful  alguazils  partakew  w 
k,  as  the  time  dapsed  without  mj 
chance  df  success.  The  night  wm 
passed  in  vain  search,  in  u«le« 
watehings,  befbre  the  publie-hotis^ 
the  shops,  and  at  the  doon  of  ^ 
bouses.  Nothing — no,  nothing ;  «^ 
the  time  flew  on  rapid  wingis  «"^ 
Fraquillo  and  his  cohort  saw  in  the 
distance  the  dreaded  gallows^  which 
seemed  to  advance  with  open  arms  to 
meet  them.  This  disagreeable  virfo*^ 
troubled  the  sight  (rf  the  pow  ^ 
vils,  and  cold  shivers  ran  thrtOP 
their   bodies,  and  the  pakneai'  «* 
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detth  orerspread  their  ftces.  Day 
dawned;  the  dock  of  the  tower  of 
Ginlda  Aowh  tolled  lix,  and  warned 
FnqviUo  ana  hia  men  that  they  had 
onlj  twehe  hours  more  to  live,  for 
thej  had  kit  all  hope. 

"My  sons,  my  sona,'*  traitorously 
mid  the  cobbler,  **  there  remains  a  hurt 
prudent  measure  to  take.  Ck>me 
with  me  to  this  publio-house,  I  will 
tell  yon  what  you  must  do." 

Ajid  seating  himself  at  a  table,  he 
drew  ftom  his  pocket  four  pieces  of 
par«hment.  to  each  of  which  hung 
the  seal  of  the  corregidoriat  of  An** 
daloaa,  wrote  a  few  hurried  linea 
on  them,  and  carefdUy  folded  them 
tip.  He  dhrided  his  fttents  into  four 
oompsaies,  gave  to  each  an  order,  and 
told  them,— 

**M3r  ^ood  fHaids,you  must  carry 
tbeee  missires  to  the  keepers  of' the 
Sttei  of  the  town,  imd  you  will  de- 
sire ibem  to  eommnnicate  their  con- 
tents to  the  sentries.  This  advice  is 
very  important;  it  must  be  attended 
to  t(H]ay.  Go,  my  lads ;  you  to  the 
Castille  ffate,  you  to  the  Triana  gate, 
yoa  to  that  of  Del  Puerta,  and  you 
to  that  of  Santa  Maria.    GoP 

The  alguariis  left  the  public-house, 
but  before  they  separated  they  con- 
ntlted  together,  and  agreed  to  take 
>di«ntage  of  the  opportunity  given 
them  by  the  eorr^dor  to  leave  Se- 
^iUai  and  thns  escape  iVom  the  peril 
vhicji  threatened  tnem — thanks  to 
the  system  of  reprisals  of  their  new 
Patron.  Each  division  took  the  di- 
faction  pointed  out  to  him,  and  ar« 
rived  almost  at  the  same  thne  at  the 
several  gates.  Giving  their  sealed 
paTehments,  they  asked  to  leave  the 
town  on  service,  extra  muroi.  But 
thekiepm,  hastily  shutting  the  gates 
m  the  frees  of  the  astonished  e&at^ 
^  ient  for  the  arquebusiers  of  the 
n^botring  poets,  and  read  to  tbem 
in  a  loud  voice, — 

^'  The  arquebusiers  are  to  take  and 
>^^  hi  a  place  of  safety  the  said 
TPoasils,  and  to  conduct  them  at  five 
0  clock  exactly  on  the  square  of  Las 
^eteedes,  to  be  hung  one  after  the 
f^i  unless  a  counter  order  is  sent 
™n  us.  Signed,  Don  Fraquillo^ 
^^fregidor.'* 

The  unhappy  ^en,  thus  caught  in 
*  perfidious  trap,  and  already  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  come  to  listen  to 
tpe  order,  could  make  no  sort  of  re- 
"^«e.  Tbey,  therefore,  let  them- 
"^'veibeqtiietlyshwtupin  the  bar- 


racks, reoommending  their  souls  to 
God,  and  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  that  of  Fraquillo  to  all  the 
tortures  of  hell. 

In  the  meantime,  the  unfortunate 
cobbler,  after  having  thus  assured  his 
vengeance  on  the  innocent  alguasils, 
whom  he  accused  of  being  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune,  once  more  took  his 
course  through  the  streets,  squares, 
and  suburbs.  The  pleasure  of  dying 
in  a  numerous  company  was  but  a 
poor  consolation  for  nim.  He  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  with  a  good 
grace  to  lose  his  Uf^  and  in  his  de- 
spair and  horror  he  went  he  knew 
not  whither;  he  walked  mechani- 
cally, as  if  on  springs,  his  eyes  star- 
ing, but  without  seeing;  his  ears 
listening,  but  without  understanding. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  fbl- 
lowed  by  a  troop  of  children  and 
beggars,  all  wondering  at  the  strange 
look  of  the  corregidor,  and  following 
him  in  hopes  of  witnessing  some  im- 
portantcapture.  He  suddenly  stopped; 
twelve  o*clock  struck  on  the  tower 
of  Giralda.  Turning  round,  and 
seeing  himself  in  the  midst  of  this 
crowd,  whose  stupid  and  curious  eyes 
were  evidently  nxed  on  him,  he  at 
first  thought  that  he  was  already 
hung,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  neck ; 
he  fdt  it,  however,  in  its  right  place, 
but  saw  that  he  was  on  the  square  of 
San  Antonio,  not  far  fh>m  his  hum- 
ble stall  of  tapaUro^  and  by  a  sudden 
return  of  the  truth,  was  put  in  mind 
that  he  had  only  six  hours  more  to 
live  and  breathe  the  vital  ahr. 

The  doors  of  the  cathedral  were 
open;  Fraquillo  entered  the  holy 
temple,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  image  of  his  patron,  and 
addn^sed  to  him  an  oration  mingled 
with  letter  reproaches;  he,  never- 
thekes,  ended  by  going  to  the  sa- 
cristy, and  buying  a  magnificent  wax 
taper,  returned  and  placed  it  befbre 
the  cnapel  of  the  saint.  It  was  a 
sort  of  challenge.  In  the  state  of  ex- 
altation in  which  he  was,  Fraquillo 
thought  by  this  offering  to  oblige 
the  saint  to  perform  a  miracle  in  m 
fkyour.  He  left  the  church  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  first  per** 
son  he  met  would  be  the  assassin  of 
Herrera.  He  seised  the  armourer 
Perez  Brudato  violently  by  the  col- 
lar as  he  was  quietly  crossing  the 
square  to  go  to  ro  shop,  and  desired 
hm  to  avow  his  crime. 
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monrer,   "thoa  wilt  Strang   me  I. 
lSr»qaillo!  what  devilish  cnme  am  I 
tooonfcM?** 

**  I  am  not  Fraqnillo,**  replied  the 
cobbler,  ^  I  am  the  corr^gpidor,  and  I 
am  going  to  have  thee  hung  this  in- 
stant if  uioa  wilt  not  confess  that  it 
is  thou  who  killed  the  count** 

*' Santa  Madana  de  lot  dolore$r 
said  Perez,  "our  friend  Fraquillo  is 
gone  mad  !** 

By  a  vigorous  exertion  he  disen- 
gaffed  the  hand  that  held  him,  and 
wiuked  off  as  fast  as  possible,  repeat- 
ing  to  himself, "  Poor  Fraquillo !  his 
greatness  has  turned  his  head.** 

"I  am  mistaken,**  thouffht  the 
cobbler ;  ^  the  culprit  will  doubtless 
be  the  second  person  that  my  saint- 
patron  will  present  to  me.** 

He  looked  before  him  and  saw  a 
good,  inoffensive  citisen,  who  was 
quietly  going  on  his  business.  He 
accosted  him  in  a  most  polite  and 
kind  manner. 

"Senor,**  said  he,  "allow  me  a 
few  minutes*  conversation  vrith  you. 
You  see  by  my  dress  that  I  am  the 
corregidor;  do  not  be  alarmed  at 
that ;  I  am  a  ffood  man  and  <mly  de- 
sire your  welfire.** 

"  Speak,  senor,  I  listen,**  said  the 
wondering  citi£^.  "Am  I  threat- 
ened by  any  danger  ?** 

"  That  depaids  on  circumstances,** 
rej^ed  Fraquillo.  "If  you  make  a 
true  and  honest  confession,  I  promise 
to  ask  the  king*s  pardon  for  you ;  or, 
at  least,  a  mitigation  of  your  punish- 
ment. Believe  me ;  confess  all,  it 
will  be  best  for  you.** 

"My  pardon!  a  punishment!  I 
confess?  You  astonish  me,  Serk>r 
corregidor.  Do  —  do — not  joke 
thus?^ 

"  Come,  come  1 1  advise  you  not  to 
be  so  obstinate.  The  gallows  is  ready, 
and  the  only  means  to  save  your  life 
is  to  own  the  crime.** 

'^The  gallows!**  stammered  out 
the  poor  man;  "but — but — what 
crime  have  I  committed  ?** 

"  I  know  all  !**  exdaimed  the  cob- 
ler,  "  it  is  yon  who  the  night  before 
last  assassinated  Don  Herrera.  Come, 
own  it  !** 

"  Good  Heavens !  me— me?  Why 
I  am  just  come  from  the  country,  and 
have  not  put  my  foot  in  Seville  for 
these  twenty  days  ^.  Ah,  Heaven 
he  praised  I  Providence  sends  me  a 
deliverer.  Ho  I  Don  Ambxoeiof 
Don  Ambrosio  I** 


A  fkt,  iovial-looking  prebendny 
approached  them,  langnmg. 

"  Whatdolseer  sa^he.  "TheoM 
Yelasquex  in  the  hands  <tf  jastiee<r 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  accused  of 
murder,  my  father !— <rf mur ^ 

"Ah!  A!  ah!** 

"  And  threatened  by  this  forioos 
corregidor  that  if  I  do  not  avow  a 
crime  of  which  I  am  not  only  inno- 
cent, hut  ino^iable  of^  I  am  to  be 
hung,  Don  Ambrosio  I  ** 

"Ah!ah!hunff?     Thcmas  Ye-    j 
lasquezhung?    iJi !  ah !  idi  I  ah !~    \ 
you  will  mue  me  die  with  lai^- 
ingl** 

"Alas!  nothmff  is  leas laugfaaUe; 
and  I  was  a  dead  man  had  yon  not 
just  come  in  time  to  testify  thit  we 
have  come  from  my  oountiy-hoQK 
together,  where  you  have  been  nsi* 
ing  the  last  eight  days  with  me. 

"  Ah !  ah !  tdi !  the  mistake  is  traly 
ridiculous  !**  said  Ambroeio,  reooUeeC- 
ing  the  former  condition  of  the  eor- 
regidor;  "and  Master  FraqaiUo 
appears  to  be  better  able  to  mend 
shoes  than  to  arrest  people.** 

Fraquillo  had  not  thte  eourace  to 
notice  this  sarcasm.  He  allowed  the 
fat  prebendary  to  lead  away  Thomafl 
Velasquex ;  and,  losing  all  hope,  all 
£uth,  all  energy,  he  went  and  seated 
himself  against  a  ix)8t  which  sop- 
ported  one  of  the  sides  of  his  abso- 
doned  stall,  and  wept  with  deflfnir 
and  r^et  at  thus  losing  his  life 

"Oh,  my  poor  stall!**  said  he, 
melting  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
lumpy  days  he  had  passed  tiieie, 
"  tnou  wilt  see  me  no  more !  Cuised 
be  the  hour  when  I  left  thee!  and 
yet  God  knows  that  I  did  so  to  sm 
my  brothers  from  fiunine.  Tins  is 
tlie  way  that  Heaven  rewards  me! 
Ah,  I  snould  have  done  better  had  I 
left  the  whole  town  to  starve!  I 
should  not  now  be  in  this  aid 
state.** 

Whilst  FraquiUo  continned  to 
lament  thus,  the  tower  dock  jtiSiaAj 
tolled  out  the  fleeting  hours;  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  his  heid 
down,  his  eyes  fixed,  he  thon^t  of 
every  tiling  that  could  render  hin 
yet  more  miserable. 

"Tio  Fraquillo,**  said  some  oae 
all  at  once,  in  a  broken  and  whin^ 
voice,  "  is  it  really  you  whom  I  see, 
my  son?  £h!  what  makes  V« 
weep  thus?**  The  unhivfiip ^sfew 
recognised  the  old  bcgi 
the  entry  of  Don  Fedre 
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had  been  on  the  point  of  being  hung 
for  hk  boldness. 

^Ah,  old  Moniqner  sighed  he, 
"yiu  are  yei^  old  and  withered,  and 
notwithstanding  I  would  willmgly 
gire  the  remainder  of  my  life  for 
yours." 

"What  do  you  say,  my  son? 
Think,  I  carry  the  burden  of  eighty- 
ettht  years.  It  is  heavy,  my  son,^- 
itisheavTl- 

**  Alas  Ithat  will  not  prevent  your 
hafiug  strength  enough  left  to  go 
this  erening  on  the  square  of  Las 
Meroedea  to  see  your  poor  FraquUlo. 
who  has  so  often  mended  the  old 
slitters  for  you  which  you  receiyed 
in  charity  from  the  cooks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  hung.*" 

**  Yon  hung,  my  son  ?" 

**  It  18  a  caprice  of  the  kii^s  — 
there  is  no  way  of  esca^ingj  it ! 

*^  Our  good  king  ?**  sud,  m  a  sharp 
Toiee,  the  old  man,  drawine  himself 
up.  "«  Tell  me  all  about  this,  Fra- 
q[aillo;  come,  tell  me.** 

**  It  is  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  this  hated  Herrera.  The  king 
insiBts  that  at  six  o'clock  this  evening 
a  man  shall  be  hung,  the  assassin  or 
I,  and  the  assassin  is  not  to  be 
fbund.  Ah,  Menique,  I  recommend 
myself  to  your  prayers !" 

"  No,  no,  you  will  not  die  I" 

"There  is  no  hope,  Monique!  I 
have  hardly  time  to  have  my  al- 
guazQs  strangled.** 

"  It  is  useless,*"  said  the  old  man. 
"  ibr  I  know  the  murderer,  and  will 
make  him  known  to  you.** 

**  Tou,  Monique — you  I**  exclaimed 
the  cobbler,  seiadng  him  by  both  his 
arms  to  assure  himself  that  he  did 
not  dream. 

"  Well,  well,  child  I  are  you  gomg 
to  kill  me,  because  I  save  you  P 

"  Oh,  speak  I  by  all  the  saints  in 
Paradise,  speak  quickly  !** 

**  Listen  I  The  night  on  which  the 
count  was  killed,  I  was  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  steps  of  Santa 
Maria.  Yon  know  that  this  church 
is  in  the  street  of  Don  Brinflas,  and 
not  far  from  his  house.  I  had  just 
Men  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  great  noise  and  loud  screams. 
At  the  same  instant  a  man  dressed 
in  black  rushed  rapidly  hy  me,  but 
did  not  see  me." 

"It  was  the  assassin!  Monique, 
Monique!  you  saw  his  face?** 

**  ]N  0, 1  oalj  saw  his  back.*" 


"  You  saw  his  figure  ?** 

"  No,  it  was  c(m^aled  by  a  cloak.** 

'<  He  let  something  &11  that  be- 
trayed him?** 

"No,  and  yet  I  knew  that  it 
was  ———>** 

"Whor 

"  The  king.** 

"  The  king!**  repeated  FraquiUo. 
He  was  for  some  nunutes  bewildered 
with  astonishment  at  this  revelation ; 
but  soon  recovering  himself,  he  re- 
collected the  habit  of  Don  Pedro 
of  going  out  at  night  disguised; 
the  apparition  of  a  man  in  a  black 
doak  at  the  door  of  his  stall  some 
minutes  before  his  nomination ;  more- 
over, the  odd  and  cruel  character  of 
the  tyrant,  and  he  no  lonser  doubted 
the  truth  of  what  the  b^;gar  told 
him.  He  reflected  an  instant  to  be 
sure  of  his  conjectures ;  by  decrees 
they  appeared  clear  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  his  courage  return,  and  his  subtle 
and  cunning  genius  once  more  dic- 
tated to  him  wnat  he  ought  to  do  in 
such  a  delicate  case  to  counteract 
the  king*8  dark  intent.  "  Old  Mo- 
nique,** said  he,  "  the  thing  is  sure ! 
It  IS  Don  Pedro  who  has  committed 
this  deed !  However,  as  I  am  going 
to  ^lay  a  dangerous  game,  I  have  a 
project  in  my  head,  and  shaU  want 
fullproofsi.** 

**  You  wish  to  know  by  what  si^ 
I  recognised  our  good  prmce.  I  wiU 
tell  you.  One  day  Don  Pedro,  who 
was  then  only  thirteen  months  old, 
and  had  only  four  teeth,  so  cruelly 
bit  his  nur8e*s  breast,  the  Ck>unte88 
de  Penafieri,  that  she  fainted  from 
the  dreadfhl  pain,  and  let  the  royal 
infiftnt  fall  fVom  her  arms.  The  royal 
infant  put  his  left  1^  out  of  joint  in 
his  fall.  It  was  well  cured,  he  was 
not  lame,  but  he  has  retained  ever 
since  a  disasreeable  infirmity  for  a 
prince  who  nas  the  mania  of  going 
tncogmiOy  which  is,  a  loud  clapping 
noise  in  the  left  Imee  at  every  step 
our  gracious  sovereign  makes.  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  I  knew 
Don  Pedro  the  other  night ;  and  now 
that  you  know  the  secret,  go  to  the 
palace,  my  poor  FraquiUo,  speak 
freely  to  tne  king  with  proper 
courage,  it  is  the  only  way  of  having 
the  aavantage  of  him.  Go,  and  may 
God  help  you.** 

What  the  old  man  told  him  com- 
pletely confirmed  the  identity  of  the 
culprit.    Fraquilla  went  without  fur* 
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ther  delay  to  the  ptkee.  He  saw  a 
great  crowd  of  penoiif  on  the  Square 
De  La  Herd,  and  in  the  centre  the 
alguazils,  whom  the  soldien  had  jiitt 
im  there  bound  with  cordi,  pale  and 
trembling,  according  to  his  orders  of 
the  morning.  He  nad  them  liber- 
ated, to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  people.    He  then  went  to  the 

"^VaU.  «y  elever  «>negidorr 
said  Pedro,  ^^  the  hour  draws  near, 
the  people  are  waiting  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  executioner  asks  if 
you  are  ready  to  give  a  head  ?** 

"  Yes,  sire,*'  replied  Fraquillo.       • 

«' Thine,  doubtless  r 

"  No,  your  majesty." 

'*  But  what  other,  then  r 

*'  That  of  the  assMsin  of  the  Count 
Herrera.*' 

**  Ha !**  said  the  king,  astonished; 
«« thou  hast  discovered  mm?" 

"  Yes,  sire,"  coolly  replied  the 
cobbler. 

"  And  thou  oomest  here  to " 

^*  To  request  you,  sire,  to  sign  the 
murderer's  sentence  !** 

'^  Let  us  see  this  sentence,**  s^ 
the  king,  more  and  more  surprised. 

**  Here  it  isi  your  majesty. 

^*  But  it  does  not  mention  Uie  name 
of  the  culprit?" 

"  Whosoever  it  may  be,  sire,  do 
you  not  wish  justice  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  nuister.  Here  is  my 
signature,  go  and  have  your  man 
hung.  £h,  by  the  living  God !  if  it 
is  not  the  real  culprit,!  swear  that 
you  shall  shortly  follow  him !" 

**  That  is  &ir,  sire,"  s^  Fraquillo, 
in  a  tone  of  assurance  which  diseon- 
eerted  the  tyrant ;  "  and  if  it  is  really 
the  count's  murderer,  you  promise 
me  my  life  ?" 

^^  I  promise  thee  thy  life ;  and, 
moreover,  I  will  grant  thee  whatever 
thou  deairest." 

"*'  Thanbi^  your  majesty.  Be  kind 
enough  to  r^tpesA  this  promise  in  pre* 
sence  of  our  court." 

*^  In  presence  of  heaven  and  hell  P 
said  the  king.  Fraquillo  called  in 
all  the  courtiers  to  bear  witness  to  the 
oath  pronounced  by  Fedro. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  cobbler,  retir- 
ing, ''  I  am  going  to  ddirer  this 
sentence,  signed  by  your  royTtl  hfmd, 
and  to  hasten  the  preparations,  fo? 
the  hour  is  at  hand. 

The  kmg  was  sorely  pnxzled  a| 
'traquiUo's  look  of  eonfidence,  and 


very  curious  to  see  the  resnh  of  this 
adventure,  had  the  windows  which 
looked  on  the  square  i^iened,  uad 
waited  with  impatience  and  a  secret 
uneasiness  to  see  what  wss 
to  hapnen.  The  people 
round  the  palace,  shouting  and  i 
muring,  and  loudly  denwnding  the 
promised  sight;  but  soddmly,  tUi 
£^reat  tumult  subsided,  and  a  grsai 
nlence  succeeded.  The  crowd  opened 
to  ^ve  way  to  a  eorapany  of  eavaliv, 
who  formed  a  circle  round  the  al- 
lows ;  then  the  alguaiils  advanced  in 
two  ranks,  preee£d  by  the  contgi- 
dor ;  then  between  two  files  of  sm* 
diers  came  the  condemned  penoo, 
90vered  with  a  large  black  veil,  whidi 
trained  on  the  ground,  and  supported 
bv  the  executioner  and  one  of  hii  men. 
The  corr^idor  read  aloud  the  sen- 
tence which  condemned  the  murderer 
of  the  Count  Herrera  to  sufo  the 
penalty  of  death.  He  then  naikd 
the  TN^r  on  the  gallows.  After 
which  the  ezecutk>ner,  without  un- 
covering the  face  of  the  orimina], 
hung  hun,  crying  out  to  the  pbopk, 
"^  Justice  is  doner  Twot^feerscf 
the  palace  immediately  took  hold  of 
Tlo  Fraquillo,  and  led  him  befine 
the  king. 

''  Master,"  said  Fedro,  ''  what  m^- 
nifies  this  masquerade,  and  what  n 
the  name  of  this  wretdied  man  who 
has  just  been  hung  ?" 

Fraquillo  leant  fbrward  and  wbrn- 
pered  m  the  king's  ear,— 

^' His  name  is  Don  Pedro  el  QrodcL 
king  of  Castile,  and  the  munkrer  of 
Count  Herrera  r 

''  What,    rascal  I     thou    think- 

"  That  the  left  leg  of  your  ma- 
jesty has  betrayed  you,  sire  1 " 

''  Knowest  thou  thai  I  could ^ 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  oath,  sire— 
I  trust  to  it!" 

"  Let  us  see,  let  us  see!  what 
askest  thou  ?" 

'"Mydinnissioii!" 

*^  I  grant  it  thee,  and  a  thonssnd 
pisloliB ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  nigbt, 
thou  must  go  and  cut  me  down  from 
the  gibbet  Thou  undentandeston/ 
and  thou  must  be  silent  <a  tni 
affair  P 

^  Thanks  to  ypor  majesty !" 

The  same  evening  Don  JMro  »• 
turned  to  Madrid,  and  Tio  Fraqdllo 
to  his  stall,  and  did  not  fbigctgwe* 
rously  to  reward  old  J  ' 
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A  HDKD£SD  and  some  odd  years  ago 
the  cottage  and  garden  of  Widow 
Hind  stood  a  little  way  out  of  Shene. 
The  dame  had  talents  and  even  pe- 
cuniary abilities  for  preserving  the 
neatness  of  both ;  the  wonder  was 
how  she  found  time  to  do  so  amid 
the  numerous  and  varied  duties  of 
school-mistress,  sempstress,  and  doc* 
tress.  She  had,  also,  two  children 
in  doors,  who  required  much  care — 
her  own  Eleanor  and  Martin  Crod- 
dard,  whose  father,  a  Briehthelmstone 
fisherman,  lost  his  wiie  soon  afler 
their  kinswoman  Mistress  Hind  was 
deprived  of  her  husband.  The  wi- 
dower, by  honest  thrift,  could  afford 
to  pay  for  the  maternal  care  of  his 
boys  protectress. 

Martin  and  Eleanor  early  felt  the 
coincidence  of  their  fates.  Each  the 
only  child  of  a  bereaved  parent,  with 
hninble  competence  in  tueir  power, 
if  they  toilea  for  it  as  their  elders 
did.  Martin  was  by  a  year  the  se- 
mr,  Eleanor  by  a  degree  the  hand- 
somer. This  was  but  fair,  not  that 
she  eould  be  called  so,  if  the  blojide 
only  merit  that  appellation.  '*  One 
shade  the  more,"  and  she  mi^ht  have 
passed  for  a  perfect  specunen  of 
gipsy  beauty.  "  One  ray  the  less," 
suid  Martin's  comeliness  would  have 
fmk  into  homeliness.  Yet,  though 
his  shape,  features,  and  voice,  were 
u^or  to  hers,  the  cousins  were 
alike ;  you  might  almost  have  called 
Eleanor  brave  as  Martin,  Martin  in- 
poQcnt  as  Eleanor.  Both  were  frank, 
intelligent,  and  duteous.  While  to- 
gether, learning  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  or  to  make  nets,  their  dispo- 
sitions seemed  the  same ;  but  while 
Martin  received  lessons  in  sailing  or 
rowing  from  Abel  Pauldiiu;,  who  had 
^^e^  a  boatman  on  the  l^lway,  he 
^^^3[ed  impassioned  and  imagina- 
^ve  impulses,  to  which  Eleanor, 
wwing  at  home  with  her  mor^  ap4 
IQOOs  mother,  was  a  straiiger.  TI119 
^ri  was  rationally  affectionate,  and 
^oQgh  in  manner  somewhat  above 
"^  statbn,  she  remained  unconscious 
or  careless  of  that  superiority. ' 

Every  midsummer  the  relatives 
^  dabbed  their  earnings  that  Mrs. 
^^  liuffht  take  the  two  children  for 

^  month's  hoUdi^  to  the  Sussex 


coast;  sometimes  by  wagon,  some-  "^ 
times  strapped  behind  her  on  a  bor- 
rowed horse.  Dame  was  accustomed 
to  use  the  whip,  and  made  these 
journeys  with  a  rapidity  almost  in- 
credible at  that  time. 

While  she  set  her  friend's  house 
to  rights  and  repaired  her  wardrobe, 
the  cousins  wandered  *^  o*er  dale  and 
down"  together.  Every  Christmas, 
a  dull  time  with  fishers,  old  Goddard 
s^nt  a  week  with  his  inland -bred 
kmdred,  content  to  exchange  his 
cliffs  for  Richmond  IlUl,  and  his 
oeean  for  the  Thames. 

After  Martin  had  completed  his 
polite  education  and  become  his  fa<* 
ther's  assistant,  these  visits  were  still 
interchanged,  and  the  mature  couple 
be^an  to  talk  of  making  the  younff 
pan:  one.  Mrs.  Hind,  however,  did 
not  wish  them  to  unite  till  her  daugh- 
ter had  completed  her  twentieth 
year.  The  maiden  bore  this  sentence 
patiently;  but  Martin,  less  meek, 
wished  that  he  could  say  all  he  felt 
-—about  his  longing  to  protect  her  at 
once  from  all  other  admirers,  his 
conviction  that  her  best  plan  for 
keeping  him  well  behaved  would  be 
that  of  making  him  happy.  But, 
though  love  could  not  mspire  him 
with  eloquence,  it  did  something  even 
more  to  the  purpose  in  the  winter  of 
his  nineteenth  year — threw  in  his 
way  an  opportunity  for  risking  his 
own  life  to  save  that  of  Abel  Pauld- 
ing, who  slipped  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  ice,  and  must  have  found 
the  bottom  of  the  river  but  for  his 
ex-pupiFs  skilful  and  daring  human- 
ity. Eleanor  witnessed  i^  hurried 
her  hero  home,  frigid  streams  drip- 

Eiug  from  the  rude  dress  in  which  uc 
ad  skated.  There  is  much  virtue 
in  cold  water;  the  chilliest  seasons 
have  their  melting  moments.  Mar- 
tin's shivering  fit  extorted  more  than 
all  his  glowmg  tremors  had  done. 
She  hun^  the  trophies  of  his  con- 
quest desmc  her  virgin  bed,  saying, — 
"  When  they  are  dry  I  shall  wet 
them  eg^  with  tears,  they  are  used 
to  salt  water ;  but,  rough  and  worn 
as  they  are,  a  king's  robes  should  not 
buy  them  firom  me,  good,  kind 
Martin !" 
He  caught  her  to  his  heart. 
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Mn.  Hind,  who  had  married  at 
sixteen,  cried  in  vain,  ^ Child!  thou 
art  old  enough  to  know  better ;  it  is 
sinful  to  worship  aught  that  belongs 
to  mortal  man.** 

Martin  returned  to  Brighthelm- 
stone  a  proud,  hopeful,  satisfied 
lover;  and  though  tne  paper  cur- 
rency of  faith  was  not  so  easy  of 
transport  then  as  now,  yet  mutual 
reassurances  occasionally  passed  be- 
tween  £he  plighted  ones.  Eleanor 
grew  an  expert  housewife  and  b^;an 
to  dote  on  children. 

On  Blusterous  nights  her  mother 
would  say  ¥rith  a  siffh  fh>m  their 
partaken  couch,  ^  Goaptty  the  poor 
fishermen  r 

But  Eleanor  prayed  without  fear. 
Martin  was  by  temperament  and 
habits  hardy,  yet  not  fool-hardy. 

Thus  nearly  six  months  rolled  by ; 
the  party  would  soon  re-assemble 
besifK  the  sea.  A  former  fellow- 
student  of  Eleanor's  had  settled  at 
Hammersmith,  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  and  beg^  the  matron 
presence  of  her  expenenced  governess 
on  the  occasion.  This  summons  came 
on  a  Saturday  eyenine.  All  import- 
ance. Goody  Hind  bacte  Eleanor  take 
charge  of  every  thing,  and  promised 
to  come  back  the  next  afternoon  if 
possible.  That  was  the  girFs  first 
solitude.  She  thanked  Heaven  that 
she  was  not  destined  to  remain  a  lone 
woman.  On  the  Sabbath  mom,  ar- 
rayed for  church,  and  gravely  walk- 
ing towards  the  garden-gate — ^we  will 
leave  her. 

Mrs.  Hind  reappeared  full  of 
joyous,  cood-humoured  gossip.  The 
news  01  an  old  playmate*s  safety 
seemed  to  interest  Eleanor  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Her 
mcmier  left  her  below  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  when  they  met  again  said 
approvingly,— 

*^  So,  I  see,  you  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  absence  and  amused 
yourself  b^  putting  things  tidy,  like  an 
obedient  girl  who  loves  as  a  Christian 
should.  Ay,  shortly  thou  wilt  have 
the  lad*s  real  self  and  children  of 
thine  own,  so  that  thou  need'st  not 
envy  thy  friend." 

Just  at  this  instant  old  Mhldiog 
called  to  know  if  Eleanor  was  better  ; 
he  had  offered  her  his  company  whfle 
she  was  alone,  but  had  been  Hwrnniii^i^ 
as  she  was  not  well  enough  for  talk- 
ing. 


^I  have  ever  no£ed,**  said  her  mo- 
ther, ^  that  even,  if  forced,  whidi  she 
was  not,  to  work  upon  the  Lord's 
day,  that  toil  tires  more  than  the 
lawfVd  doings  of  a  whole  wedc ;  even 
I  feel  it,  who  have  been,  I  trust,  co- 
vering the  sin  bv  charity.  I  donH 
deny  that  my  chud*s  occupation  had 
virtue  in*t,  and  I  am  sorrv  it  should 
cost  her  so  dear;  but  flesh  is  weakT 

''Oh,  truer  said  Abel,  with  a 
sigh ;  ''yet  ye  have  my  prayers  that 
she  and  her  gallant  bachelor  m^ 
live  for  many  years  of  peace  and 
plen^ ;  or,  at  worst,  that  streMth 
maybe  lent,  whatever  be  His  ytSST 

With  this  solemn  blessing  he  de 
parted.  Towards  night  Eleanor  re- 
vived, and  would  fain  have  kept  her 
mother  up  with  questions ;  but  the 
dame,  not  having  been  in  bed  at 
Hammersmith,  was  naturall  v  indmed 
for  repose.  Eleanor,  complainiiig  of 
restlessness,  offered  to  occupy  the 
couch  reserved  for  the  Goddards, 
lest  she  should  disturb  her  parent, 
who  sternly  answered  thiU  the 
"  would  encourage  no  sudi  love-sck 
folly.**  So  the  giri  resumed  her 
nocturnal  station.  Next  day,  wkh 
her  first  leisure,  she  stole  a  moment 
to  make  some  purchase  at  her  fiiend 
the  village  hair-d  resser's,  and  returned 
with  looks  of  disappointment  at  not 
having  found  him  within. 

Presently  he  ran  over  with  a  Lon- 
don naper,  which  he  said  his  bqjhad 
told  nim  she  wished  to  see.  Thank- 
ing him  eagerly,  she  retired  to  a 
vnndow  and  read  it  to  herself  with 
sad  care. 

"  Gaffer  Paulding,**  commented  the 
mother  to  her  giMst,  "hath  givn 
her  some  fooFs  fears  as  to  Martini 
safety,  or  she  would  not  have  paid 
you  a  visit." 

The  loving  ne^hbour  looked  blank, 
and  hurried  back  to  his  shop.  Scarcely 
was  he  gone  when  Mrs.  Hind,  by  a 
clamour  of  surprise,  roused  IQeanor 
from  her  readmg.  She  found  her- 
self in  Maitin*s  arms,  saw  the  little 
scholars  hastily  released,  and,  scarcely 
understanding  the  words,  heard  her 
mother  say, — 

"Nonsense,  Goddard,  would  it 
have  been  seemly  in  a  maid  to  hug 
the  youth  before  all  the  children  r 
No,  without  vain-glory,  she  hath 
shewn  by  deeds  that  she  is  changed, 
improved,  and  now  knows  howmnch 
to  prize  a  thing  of  dust.** 
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"I  hope,"  quoth  the  father,  "  that 
thj  prumsh  notions  ha*nt  nipped  the 
wench's  liking  in  the  hud.  She  looks 
bot  peaking.  Would*st  like  to  leave 
this  phwe,  and  let's  all  live  toffether, 
Nell?"  -5         » 

"Yes,"  she  anxiously  replied. 
Martin  embraced  her  anew,  and  his 
ladier  continued, — 

"Hark  ye,  then,  my  lass,  an  old 
crony  of  mine,  I  never  helped  him  to 
get  more  than  I've  earned  myself  by 
whing;  if  he  did  do  a  bit  of  counter- 
hmd,  why  he  left  off  without  l)eing 
found  oat,  so  nobody  asks  how  he 
came  to  buy  and  furnish  a  better 
house  than  this.  He's  just  dead,  and 
baring  neither  kith  nor  kin,  chick 
nor  child,  have  willed  that  and  a  de- 
cent sum  in  hard  gold  to  me.  So  up 
we  came  to  fetch  ye.  There,  ye  need 
do  next  to  nothing,  and  we  men  no 
more  than  we  like ;  so  let's  tie  the 
knot  at  once,  and  the  four  on  us  part 
no  more." 

Eleanor  withdrew  from  Martin's 
anns  abruptly ;  then,  after  musing  a 
few  seconds,  feltered  forth,— 

"We  were  always  told  that  we 
most  not  marry  till  I  was  twenty. 
Kwarenotsoyet.  Can't  I  live  with 
you  as  your  sister  till ^" 

^Pooh!"  interrupted  Goddard, 
"^  likely  that  I  should  give  house 
room  to  a  cold  minx,  who  at  the  end 
mig^t  tell  me  that  her  eall  was  sin- 
^eness," 

"But* it  is  nor,"  said  Eleanor,  with 
simple  sincerity. 

"  Ho !  mighty  well ;  but,  mayhap, 
thou  would'st  find  out  that  yon  boy 
^^asn't  good  enough  for  thee ;  while, 
though  many  a  pretty  creature  would 

Cup  at  him,  I  doubt  if  ever  he'd 
ve  the  grace  to  marry  at  all  unless 
thou  wert  his  ^vife." 

Eleanor  threw  her  arms  round 
Martin's  neck,  exclaiming,  "  My  own 
dear  cousin  1" 

"If,"  observed  Mrs.  Hind,  plead- 
Jngly,  "'tis  a  point  of  conscience,  if 
fhe  loves  him  as  a  brother,  thinks 
liiiu  too  near  a  kin ^" 

"ButldoiwC  cried  the  maiden, 
firmly, "  our  long,  mutual,  sanctioned 
Jove,  so  real,  so  mtimate,  so — proper, 
nothing  but  death  can  end." 

**De8th!"repeatedMartin.  "What 
nas  given  you  this  fear  of  casting 
your  lot  with  mine  ?  Yon  ought  to 
nave  no  secrets  from  me  now." 

"  I  know  I  ought  not— 1  will  not ; 
YOL.  xxxn.  KO.  cxc. 


I  have  no  fears  of  you.     Let  me 

speak  with  you  in  private,  and ^* 

"Private!"  echoed  her  mother. 
"No,  indeed;  time  enough  for  that 
when  ye  are  wed ;  as  it  is,  ye  can 
have  nothing  right  to  say  that  your 
parents  should  not  hear,  so  speak 
out,  daughter,  in  Grod's  name  I" 

Eleanor  looked  perplexed,  irreso- 
lute, while  Martin  gloomily  mur- 
mured again  the  word  "death." 

"Tut!  art  bewitched,  boy?"  ex- 
claimed his  father.  "  That  old  north 
country  dreamer  met  us  as  we  were 
coming  hither,  and  said— L  know 
not  what,  but  'tis  his  work." 

"  Why,"  observed  Mrs.  Hind,  "he 
has  scared  Nelly,  too !" 

"How!"  cried  Martin.  "  Dkl 
he  tell  her  that  he  saw — near  this 
spot — on  Sunday  night  —  my — my 
apparition,  just  as  when  he  fell 
through  the  ice ;  and  thinking  it  my- 
self he  strove  to  stay  it ;  but,  turn- 
ing on  him  a  face  pale  as  hers  is  now, 
it  vanished  ?" 

Eleanor,  in  fact,  had  trembled  and 
changed  colour  as  he  spoke,  but  sud- 
denly, with  a  laugh,  she  said, — 

"  Ah,  that  was  part,  of  what  I  want 
to  tell  you,.  I  have  not' told  dear 
mother  yet,  but  Abel  saw  no  ghost. 
Why  snould  things  too  old  and 
spoiled  for  you  be  laid  by  use- 
less, while  they  can  clothe  the 
needy  ?  I'm  not  ashamed  of  what  I 
did,  though  I  would  not  have  boasted 
it ;  but  to  relieve  your  mind." 

Martin's  supernatural  fears  ffavo 
way ;  but  in  his  father's  breast  others 
more  substantial  arose. 

"  Not  ashamed  ?"  he  said ;  "  and 
yet  you  look  so.  Your  mother  ne- 
ver told,  and  now  you  are  foimd 
out.  Stop,  wasn't  she  away,  too? 
Likely,  in  warm  weather,  with  money 
in  your  purse,  that,  out  of  pure 
charity  to  a  common  beggar  you 
would  give  away  what  you  had  set 
such  store  by.  No,  there  are  poor 
folks  here  who  will  turn  go-betweens 
for  a  cast-off  suit.  I  don't  like  this 
business  1" 

Eleanor  listened,  looking  on  Mar- 
tin, tears  rolled  down  his  weather- 
beaten^ace.    She  took  his  hand. 

"  I  might  have  left  you  in  ghastly 
dread,  fancying  yourself  a  doomed 
man,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh.  "1 
could  not.  Is  this  my  reward  ?  Al- 
low for  my  mother's  always  telling 
me  'twas  wKked  to  worship  that  garb  \ 
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forget  this  one  MifimMed  want  of 
affection  for  you,  tu«  the  ittxd  of 
her  who  never  told  tou  a  fUtdiood, 
whoee  life  has  yet  Men  chute  and 
honest)  that  I  am  not  to  hhme; 
make  me  your  wife,  and  thut  same 
day  will  I  tell  70a  all.** 

»We*ll  oQander  what  yon  prapoM 
at  home,**  interrupted  the  ratted 
father.  "« Just  now  you  didn*tlike 
the  notion  of  a  hasty  wedding;  now 
lamof  yonrnund.  What  say  you, 
motherr* 

**  I  will  jmt  up  what  we*ye  knit 
and  sewn  iv  ye  «noe  Chrislmas, 
master,**  aaid  the  dame,  *^and  then 
ye  twa  cither  stay  or  9C^  just  as  ye 
think  hest,  only  latit  be  in  peace.** 

She  left  the  room.  The  trio  sat 
in  sullen  ailenee  till  she  returned, 
saying,^- 

» Daughter,  our  only  spare  box, 
yon  know,  I  kept  to  pacfe  their 
linen ;  *twas  half  nidden  by  lumber 
i;i  the  store-room.  I  have  milcved  it 
at  last,  and  now  where  is  the  Mby  ?** 

^'Mother,**  said  iJeanor,  ""that 
trunk  is  my  own;  the  kgy  is  lost** 

^  My  poor  dear  girl,*'  cried  Martin, 
''Iseeitall!  Abel  tdd^cm;  and,to 
make  me  believe  he  was  mistaken, 
you  hid  the  clothes,  you  kt  me  doubt 
your  fidth;  but  come,  now!  One 
vear  of  life  with  my  true-hearted 
Ndl  were  worth  old  age  without; 
let*8  knorw  the  worst  at  once;  give 
me  the  key  !** 

**  Your — the  things  yon  mean  are 
not  there,**  said  Eleanor,  panting  and 
blushing. 

"^  What  then?  for  somcthiBg  is ! *' 
asked  her  mother. 

'* Love-letters!*'  thundered  forth 
Goddard;  ^*  or,  who  knows?  prepa- 
ration for  one  who  may  go  better 
dad  than  a  fi8herman*s  lawful 
babe.** 

"^  Kinsman!**  relwted  £leamHr, 
**  after  such  words  you  have  no  bosi- 
nesshere;  but — Martini** 

"  Sha*n*t  stey  to  be  talked  over; 
come,  son!  Dame,  you  are  not  in 
fault,  but  look  to  the  girl !  ** 

He  dragged  his  son  away.  Mrs. 
Hind  saw  her  ddest  friend,  ner  only 
kinsman,  her  daughter*8  love,  who 
had  just  offered  tbem  an  unexpected 
competence,  depart,  but  not  in  peace, 
perhaps  for  ever ;  and  why  ?  beotuse 
suspiaon  lighted  on  that  daughter*s 
name;  perhaps  too  jusUy,  since  the 
gMTl  would  not  e^iun  to  her  own 


moiher,  who  was  actually  too  skmed 
to  search  the  trunk. 

Pupils  and  work  dropped  off;  it 
was  |laia  that  Goddard  iMd  pat  tee 
family  mystaries  in  tiie  power  sfm 
rejected  by  Eleanor,  and  women 
sighted  for  her.  Abel  Fftulding  le- 
vcmged  t^e  loss  of  hisghsstybytdi- 
higaUheknew.  Mn.HiBdfeUiiL 
She  said  -thai  peaee  of  igpd  akoe 
was  wanting  to  restore  her  stitiigtk, 
bttthownrocureit?  Shenewpoor; 
yet  would  ndther  allow  Ekanor  to 
apply  Tor  help  to  the  Goddardi,  dot 
procure  aught  on  eredit  finaa  thoR 
no  longer  her  friends.  At  lait,  ca- 
gaging  one  still  kind  neig^ibonr  to 
watch  beside  the  sick-bed,  the  joaar 
nurse  asked  leave  to  go  forth  in  searu 
of  a  little  sewing.  The  invalid  pe^ 
mitted  her  depicture.  Sheietaroed 
laden  with  comforts.  The  motkr 
asked  her  how  riie  had  obtained  tiian. 
abe  replied,  **  honestly.**  Herpaart 
held  towards  her  the  unset  ivoiy  of 
a  nnnniure,  exchdmmg,  in  toaei  o| 
aiithenty,^- 

"  Lost,  guiltv  wretch,  I  don't  be- 
UeTewurword!"  Eleanor  atartd, 
would  have  spoken,  but  Mn.  Ifind 
went  on.  *' I  heard  you  flo  into  the 
lumber-room,  where  that  box  stood; 
ou  h<^  I  eouU  not  rise,  or,  after 
rarcintf  its  lode,  yon  v<»W,^J^ 
heaped  more  things  iqMMi  it.  Wrnt 
does  an  eml»okkred  suit  in  oar  p«r 
house?  Why  is  one  sleeve  «t 
stained  with  blQod?  Isthislkege- 
ture  of  the  owner?  Diditgnretaj 
Martin*s  dress?  Who  ii  oef 
Whence  did  ha  oome?  YHimM 
he  go?  and  why,  on  my  Betam,  d» 
you  b^  to  occupy  the  otoer  sk^«^- 
room?  ^ 

Mrs.  Hind*s  carioeity  bad^dri 
to  a  strong  temptatioa^  ow"" 
creased  its  own  ttdrst.  Thecvitooo 
of  an  unintelHgible  calami^  st««i 
her  in  the  face;  her  thougato  we» 
full  of  crime.  Eleanor  had  toe 
something  without  her  kaowle^ 
and  ccnsent;  in  daring  to  actwr 
herself,  and  conoealinff  the  deed  froa 
her  mother,  Ae  muBt  have  had  wi«?r 
motives.  AU  tfak  Mrs.  Hind  m* 
plied.  , 

«  Mother,'*  said  Eleaner,  with  «««^ 
firm  sadness,  "you  have  treated  »c 
unfairly;  but,  by  sodoiog, y«" fff* 
ahnoBt  as  much  aslkaow.  l^ 
kind  office,  which,  if  y««  ^  "S 
a^  homoy  would  hate  bem  7<'*i^ '"'^ 
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lot  ioilowcd  Inr  the  loo  of  frieads, 
of  ImKl.  I  sold  the  setting  of  that 
pietuie  to  bu^  food*  I  barffaiaed  to 
do  the  sBme  by  the  cmbroiaeTy,  and 
my  reward  is  to  find  that  you  ean 
soTOose  a  stranger,  m  a  lew  hours, 
oooid  make  me — imworthy  of  jroo. 
If  the  whide  of  my  fittiire  hk  be 
changed,  'tis  no  fiuilt  of  mine.  I  can 
do--say— DodDDg  to  prore  this ;  per- 
haps I  may  never  be  permitted;  at 
any  rate,  sraee  you  suspect  me  too, 
I  wiU  not  say  a  word  that  riiOQld 
indace  yoa  to  woo  Martin  back, 
naee  be  is  so  easily  kst.  Therefore^ 
ai  neither  pity  nor  advice  wonid  be 
of  any  use  to  me,  do  not  &tigne  your- 
aeU;  nor  rob  me  of  the  power  to 
muse,  to  work  lor  yon,  by  any  more 
qocstiona  on  the  subject.*^ 

lirs.  Hind  was  awed  by  Eleanor's 
air;  again  the  girl  was  attentive, 
ibnd,  and  even  cheerful,  for  her 
were  unimbittered  by  re- 


The  partionlacs  of  her  adventure 
weie  these.  Scarcely  had  we  left 
hn  bound  ibr  chur^,  when  from 
bdund  a  stack  of  hives,  an  unknown 
gentleman  threw  himself  at  her  feet 
She  sereaiDed,  but  no  one  dse  was 
Bar.  fie  seemed  half  fainting,  his 
dren  was  marked  with  blood,  he 
panted  vehemently,  saymg,*— 

^My  hurt  is  untendm,  I  have 
fiwtad  since  yesterday  morning,  hiding 
myself  in  the  hedges  by  Sky,  bnt 
wiQumt  amoment'sneep)  and  walkinff 
all  mght  Wonmo,  more  than  Hie 
depends  on  you :  in  macy  save  me  !'* 

£kanfflr  would  have  Kit  unqoaH- 
fled  pity  ibr  the  old,  the  deformed, 
the  vulgar,  in  mtth.  plight ;  no  dread 
of  a  mother's  wratn,  a  lover's  jea- 
lo«8jr,  the  slaoder  of  those  on  whom 
^  depended  would  in  that  case 
have  dekyed  her  active  sympathy ; 
but  just  beeanse  this  sunerer  was 
yonng,  gracxful,  elqpmt,  Ae  hesi- 
tated. 

**  I  dare  not  screen  a  murderer !" 
^saxL 

**  ^  heaven !''  he  cried,  ''  though 
in  defence  of  a  lady's  honour,  I  trust 
I  have  not  endangered  even  a  worth- 
leas  Mfe.    Help  me  — conceal  me!" 

The  haggard  disOTder  of  his  deli- 
Gftte  visage  now  only  assured  £leanor 
tlttt  iat%ues^  privations,  hardships, 
nost  be  new  to  him*  She  suj^rted 
hkn  into  the  house,  and  secured 
"SVMtntnuiQB,  even  frma  pasng 


Ses,  by  dosing  the  door  and  the 
inds.  Her  next  care  was  to  emulate 
her  tnother,  by  dressing  the  power- 
less right  arm;  it  was  a  very  Mr 
one;  a  sword  had  pierced  it  but  not 
dangerously.  She  then  set  her  dadn- 
tiest  iare  before  him.  As  soon  as 
hunger  and  thirst  were  appeased,  he 
looked  overpowered  by  drowsiness. 
They  had  not  spoken  since  he  en- 
tered ;  now  she  merely  said, — 

"  You  must  sleep  too,  sir ! "  And 
led  him  to  her  own  room. 

"  Call  me,"  he  said,  "  when  the 
sun  has  set,"  and  sighed.  His  young 
hostess  withdrew ;  oppressed  by  the 
silent  solitude,  she  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  twilight  Old  Abel's  call 
alarmed  her ;  she  did  not  admit  him, 
observing,  with  a  faint  laugh, — 

^*  Besides  that  I've  a  sore  throat, 
which  might  be  taking :  I  must  not 
even  let  in  old  men,  Master  Paulding, 
while  .my  mother  is  off  her  post" 

As  me  said  this  over  the  garden* 
gate,  two  atout  equestrians  drew  up 
(m  each  side  of  Abel,  and  scrutinisedr 
his  visage  very  narrowly;  but  he 
went  his  way,  without  heeding  them. 
£leanor  lingered  out  of  doors,  that 
if  they  wished  to  question  her,  Uiey 
mifl^t'do  so  there.  One  of  the  men, 
indteed,  inquired  if  she  had  seen  a 
handsome  youns  gentleman,  in  grey 
and  silver,  with  his  right  arm  wound- 
ed. The  ready  girl,  with  iq>parent 
Teal,  replied, — 

"  Yes,  that  I  did,  only  lastev^nng; 
and  I  thought  he  was  no  good,  by  his 
riding  a  cart-coH." 

•*  Whidi  way,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Towards  London,  air,  as  hard  as 
he  oould  go." 

*'  Londbn's  a  wide  world,"  com- 
mented one ;  "  still  'tis  worth  trial, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward.  Thank 
you,  chUd." 

They  spurred  on,  she  re-entered 
her  abode,  praying  God  to  par- 
don this  untruth,  for  the  sake  of 
its  motive.  It  had  been  uttered  with 
that  air  of  easy  int^est  which  is 
surest  to  miskad;  had  she  either 
mider-acted  or  over-acted  her  part, 
detection  would  have  been  probable. 
The  atuation  was  not  melodramatic ; 
one  dash  of  the  exaggerated,  hysteri- 
cal vivacity,  which  theatrical  heroines 
assume,  when  the  stoge  direction  is, 
"  Feigns  unconcern,"  must  have  ren- 
dered the  scene  tragical,  for  no  pur- 
suers of  real  Ufe  could  listen  to  the 
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tremnkms  denkls,  or  look  on  the 
significant^  flattered  self-eammamdf 
^  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  others 
pnuse,**  without  being  aine  that  they 
were  beside  a  wcmian  consdons  of  a 
secret,  a  wonld-be  guardian  a^el 
too  weak  to  ""  cheat  the  devil.**  But 
Eleanor  was  not  one,  by  self-betrayal, 
to  defeat  her  own  aims. 

At  the  appointed  time  she  bore  to 
her  nameless  giiest*s  retreat  all  the 
appliances  for  a  refreshing  toilet; 
his  breathings  agitated  the  cortams 
of  her  bed.    She  called,— 

'*Sir,iti8tnneI'' 

Anxious  that,  at  least,  he  should 
be  up  ere  her  mother  returned.  As 
she  sat  in  the  parlour  she  had  heard 
no  footsteps,  whoi,  on  looking  up, 
she  beheld  an  object  that  made  her 
start  afresh — the  unknown  in  the 
coarse  attire  of  her  young  fisherman. 

^*'  Kind  girl  !**  he  said ;  "  through 
the  open  window  I  overheard,  just 
now,  and,  at  first,  thought  that  you 
meant  to  give  me  up,  but  I  thank 
your  stratagem.  I  shall  neither  take 
a  horse,  nor  go  the  London  road; 
but,  as  they  described  my  dress,  avail 
myself  of  the  gear  you  have  so  con- 
siderately kft*^ 

She  could  not  tell  him  that  it  was 
not  designed  for  his  use;  but  again, 
just  because  he  looked  in  it  as  poor 
Martin  could  never  look,  even  in  his 
best,  Eleanor  thought  aloud, — 

"  That  was  wetted  by  pure  water, 
to  save  a  life — you  —  yours *^ 

**  By  my  soul  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
was  constrained  to  draw,  to  prevent 
murder,  to — but  I  could  not  make 
an  innocent  rustic  understand.'* 

"  Nay,**  said  Eleanor,  pleading^^, 
"  tell  me,  at  least,  who  you  are,  sir, 
that  when  my  mother *^ 

"  Oh,  child  I  even  what  you  al- 
ready know,  you  must  not  breathe 
to  your  dearest  Mend,  or  it  will 
make  you  powerful  foes.  I  dare  not 
say  more.  This  may  be  hushed  up ; 
if  it  be,  conclude  me  safe,  but  far 
hence,  perhaps  never  to  have  the 
means  of  requiting  you ;  destroy  the 
dress  I  leave,  unless  its  tinsel,  or  the 
setting  of  this  luckless  bauble,  can 
ever  be  of  use  to  you.  Let  the  satis- 
faction of  having  served  one  neither 
unworthy  nor  ungrateful,  inspire  you 
to  be  silent.    Farewell !  *' 

She  made  no  promise;  without 
even  asking  her  name,  he  left  the 
house;  she  watched  him  as  long  as 


he  was  in  iM^t,  and  WW  no  one  CTM 
hispath.  KetiriDg  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, with  the  portnot,  she  earned 
thenoe  that  and  the  diesB  into  the 
store-closet,  placed  them  in  her  q;nie 
trunk,  lodced  it,  piled  box  over  hoz 
on  its  lid,  ran  foith  a^pain,  direw  die 
key  down  the  well,  and  gaaoed,— 

"  I  have  done  my  duty! 

Selfish  fbars  succeeded.  ShooU 
the  removid  of  Martin's  dress  didt 
any  queries  firom  her  mother,  Elea- 
nor, who  had  never  yet  equivoeated 
with  truth,  must  evade,  invent,  dis- 
guise, conceal,  and  for  a  stranger! 
Must?  and  whv?  She  would  not! 
she  might  confide,  at  least,  in  her 
own  parent  Yet  how?  She  had 
never  been  permitted  to  express  her 
most  natural,  most  commeiidaUe 
feelings;  and  now  she  suffered  from 
emotions  so  indefinite  that  they  wooM 
too  suielv  be  r^rehoided  and  mis- 
taken. A  ^^Mg^ing  vision  had  dealt 
her  a  sudden riiocE;  all  was  enk 
mystery,  fears  for  a  snperiora  life, 
hopes  &Bi  she  had  saved  h,  that  the 
cause  of  his  peril  justified  her  in- 
terest :  these  sensations  contested  her 
thoughts. 

"«  Yes,  he  foof^  like  a  knkht  of 
old,  for  his  virgm  lady  love!  ^ 
said,  musingly. 

No  romantic  idea  of  ever  being 
any  thing  to  him,  of  seeing,  of  evea 
hourin^  of  him  again,  mixed  with 
these  £eams.  He  was  a  star  that  had 
thrown  a  brief  troublous  glory  o*er 
her  humble  path,  then  hurried  oo, 
to  shine  no  more  for  her,  if  not  to 
set  in  endless  ni^t  All  must  ^ 
on  apparently  as  it  had  done,  yet  all 
seenusd  changed  to  her.  It  was  bed- 
time, still  her  mother  came  not. 
There  was  the  pillow  on  which  ke 
had  lately  reposed.  Eleanor  sat  be- 
side it,  till  nearly  morning ;  tiien  lest 
heavy  looks  should  betray  such  vigil) 
retired  to  Martin*s  couch.  There 
she  could  rest.  She  had  a  mind  to 
ask  her.mother  to  remove  there  with 
her  pernkanently ;  and  vet  she  liked 
not  yielding  to  vxv  other  man  the 
throne  Ae  fancier  ought  now  to  be 
sacred  to  that  adnured  image.  Coold 
she  have  told  all,  all  had  been  a^f. 
Might  she  have  worn  the  petaie»  it 
would  not  have  haunted  heri  dam 
she  have  left  the  dress  expose^  hsf 
faculties  would  not  have  been  locked 
up  with  it;  but  now,  when  lfeA» 
Hind  onconsciottsly  approachedthM 
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danceroiu  hordes,  Eletnor  tbrOled 
88  toongh  a  corpse  had  been  hidden 
there. 

The  jmblie  prints  threw  no  li^ht 
upon  her  life's  one  event.  Martin's 
fond  familiar  face  nearly  dissipated 
her  ilhisions,  but  his  easilj  awakened 
jealousy  alanned  her  for  their  future 
peace.  In  self-preservation  she  would 
We  trusted  nim,  might  he  alone 
have  heard  her ;  but  that  was  not  to 
he,  nay,  she  had  soon  to  despair  of 
credence,  and  could  not  stoop  so 
fnutlessly.  Treated  with  harsh  in- 
justice by  her  nearest  connexions, 
mstead  of  finding  her  sacrifices  re- 
paid by  praise  and  sympathy,  it 
seemed  as  if,  after  all  her  efforts  to 
peserve  her  love  for  Martin,  he 
Wled  it  from  him,  to  light  where'er 
it  Ikflted;  but  poverty  and  toil  are 
potent  antidotes  to  hopeless  love. 
She  was  too  proud  to  feel  such  for 
her  cousin,  too  lowly  to  cherish  it  for 
the  bright  mcognUo* 

On  her  mother's  comparative  re- 
covery Uiey  lived  as  they  could,  by 
thehr  neecues  and  the  produce  of 
their  garden. 

Thi^  slowly  as  it  seemed  now  to 
move,  proved  its  revolutions  by  the 
changes  it  brought.  Schemes,  rebel- 
lions, the  death  of  George  I.,  the 
succession  of  his  son,  in  whose  wife 
the  nation  gained  a  popular  queen. 
Eleanor  listened  with  mterest  to  court 
news,  and  therefore  gladly  accepted 
an  offer  to  attend  at  the  house  of 
her  only  remaining  patroness,  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  help  Miss  Fanshaw,  a 
JiOndon  dressmaker,  to  get  up  some 
new  finery.  The  young  seamstress 
was  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  the 
lady  of  the  house  resumed  a  conver- 
astum  which  this  entrance  had  sus- 
pended. 

**  Well,  and  so,  mv  good  Fanshaw  ? 
—never  heed  fittfe  Hind  here! — 
about  the  last  new  copy  of  verses  to 
your  idl^nauering  goddess  ?  " 

"Ay,  as  1  was  saying,  madam," 
continued  the  town  modiste^  **our 
courtier  has  excelled  himself.  They 
hegfn— let  me  see, — 

"'I  said  to  my  heart,  between  sleeping 

and  waking, 
ThoQ  wild  thing  that  ever  art  leaping  or 

aching/ 

But  they  are  too  longfor  me  to  re- 
nmber  by  rote.  Suffice  it,  that  he 
|0if  on  oescribing  certain  gentle- 


women, whom  he  can  see  and  'only 
a(^ire ;'  then  he  paints  one  the  per- 
fection of  grace,  oeauty,  and  wit; 
kind,  charitable,  discreet;  and,  for 
her  modesty,  he  very  gallantly  con- 
cludes,^ 

" '  While  so    eaay  to  guess  who  this 

charmer  mutt  be. 
Would  one  think  Mistress  Howard  ne*er 

dreamt  it  was  she  V" 

"Sweetly  turned,  I  protest,"  said 
Mrs.  Masham ;  "but  if 'tis  a  settled 
affair  between  her  and  the  great 
man,  what  says  he  to  all  these  com- 
pliments?" 

"Oh,  madam,  he's  used  to  'em; 
no  party  now  but  seems  satisfied, 
for  sne  is  not  likely  to  influence  him 
on  matters  of  politics;  and  yet  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  wife  but  must 
wish,  if  her  husband's  favourite  has 
favourites  of  her  own,  that  the  truth 
should  come  to  light  Royalty  can't 
diange  woman's  nature." 

"  ]N  0,  'faith !  and  between  friends, 
Fanshaw,  there  are  likelier  men  to 
take  a  fair  lady's  e3re  than  great 
George.  But  who  is  suspected  ?  this 
same  poet?" 

"  Not  he — a  prettier  fellow,  and  a 
finer  gentleman,  I  promise  you,  ma- 
dam 1  that  is,  he  was  suspected,  I 
mean;  but,  to  my  mind,  friendship 
was  the  wannest  feeling  between 
'em !  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
reign,  about  the  miadlc  of  June,  I 
was  working  for  her  as  I  may  be 
now  for  you,  at  her  apartments  in 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  youns  Sir  Harvey  Per- 
cival  were  both  culing  on  Mrs.  How- 
ard very  often,  though  his  royal 
highness  only  was  welcome ;  but  the 
baronet  was  in  attendance  on  him, 
and  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  way. 
I  can  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing.  I 
knew  her  friend  wished  her  to  keep 
the  regard  of  the  princess,  and  to 
protect  her  against  unlawftil  ad- 
dresses. He  who  should  have  shielded 
her  fVom  seduction  was  indifferent, 
or  chose  to  seem  blind  till  too  late, 
and  then  flame  out,  so,  bribed  by  self- 
interest  and  ambition,  he  winked 
even  at  the  chance  of  dishonour. 
Ton  may  start,  madam,  but  his  pre- 
vious behaviour  proves  that  he  never 
was  worthy  of  her;  true,  he's  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  his  brother's  earl- 
dom, but  her  brother,  mark  my 
words,  will  be  an  earl,  too;  her  fa- 
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ther  WAS  a  baronei;  aad  ike  nlliett 
act  of  Henrietta  Ilobait*8  life  was 
running  off  with  that  beggarly  fellow. 
Madam,  when  at  the  end  of  Amie*8 
time,  they  went  to  Hanover,  and 
worshipped  the  rising  sun,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  her  husband  made 
her  sell  her  nne  hair  to  a  periwig- 
maker,  that  he  might  feast  his  cronies 
on  the  price  on't.  Very  well,  after 
thai,  wmit  would  he  not  make  her 
•elL — her  yoans  son,  or  her  own 
soul  I  Only,  in  tne  case  I  mean,  fear 
of  the  world*s  scorn  forced  him  to 
seem  quite  innocent  of  what  every 
one  else  saw,  heard,  talked  over; 
what  vexed  poor  Sir  Harvey  mnch, 
was  the  prince's  love  for  l^irs.  Howard. 
It  never  was  returned.  She  had 
even  stood  his  friend  in  vain  with 
one  of  her  fellow-ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, yet  felt  sure  that  his  high- 
ness liked  no  woman  so  well  as  nis 
ovm  wife ;  but  he  wants  to  be  thought 
eallant.  One  mominff,  thev  had  all 
four  breakfasted  togeUi^,  that  man, 
madam,  led  Sir  Harv^  forth,  as  tf 
on  purpose  to  leave  Airs.  Howard 
with  her  great  lover ;  but  she  chose 
to  walk  with  him,  and  seat  me  to 
bid  the  others  join  them.  Scarce 
was  I  out  of  her  sight  when  I  heard 
their  voices  as  if  in  dispute,  and  step- 
ped behind  some  trees,  thinking  Uiis 
no  time,  nor  I  fit  person  to  mter* 
fere,— 

*'•  *  Is  this  the  spell  by  which  you 
would  preserve  her  ?*  asked  the  host, 
holding  something  towards  Sir  Har- 
vey. *  I  found  your  picture  ia  her 
cabinet* 

**Percival  snatched  it  from  him, 
retorting, — 

^  *  You  only  feign  a  miscoostnic- 
tion  of  my  motives.' 

"Now,  mark,  the  sweet  youth*s 
back  was  towards  the  house,  the 
other  faced  him  and  it :  he  must  have 
seen  those  whose  steps  I  heard  ap- 
proaching them. 

«(( There  is  no  misconstruing  the 
language  of  disloyalty,*  hesaidhmdly. 

*^  Sir  Harvey  seemed  to  guess  lus 
aim. 

*♦  *  For  whose  ear  soever  that  false- 
hood be  intended  ?*  said  he. 

***  Falsehood  I  Libertine,  liar,  cow- 
ard, traitor,*  shouted  the  other,  draw- 
ing on  hhn. 

"  Sir  Harvey*3  sword  \vas  out  too. 
I  saw  his  right  arm  bleeding  (for  his 
dress  was  of  French  grey) ;  but  be- 


fore U  sunk  cMnbled  by  bis  ade,  Mr. 
Howard  fell,  run  thnmeh  the  body, 
just  as  the  prince,  Mrs.  Howard,  ind 
myself  rushed  to  the  ^ot.  Bbe 
screamed,-— 

"*Fly,flyr  Whedier  bidding  her 
champion  eaoapo,  or  me  fetd  bdp,  I 
know  not. 

*'  <  Seise  that  murderer  T  aid  hii 
royal  highness,  looking  rather  plewei 
than  otherwise ;  but  no  one  was  by 
to  obey  him,  and  I  could  not  bavt 
stirred  if  I  wished  ta 

"'Perdvml,  my  friend,  my  bro- 
ther I  for  my  sake,*  cried  Mrs.  How- 
ard, weeping. 

"  *  For  your  own  sake,*  aoffrvred 
he, '  make  no  eoneeniooB  oa  ny  m- 
count.*  He  bowed  haughtily,  ud 
walked  in  haste  away. 

*«Then,  while  th^  swportedtbe 
wounded  man  towards  the  home.  I 
went  thidier,  telling  two  or  three 
servants  that  thar  master  had  md 
with  an  accident ;  for  I  did  not  wiA 
to  commit  Sir  Harvey.  Astbeoar^ 
came  within  ear-shot  agaia  I  bean 
her  raving. 

"  *  Oh,  dr,  it  was  but  asefasme  to 
involve  him  in  your  displfissttie;  be 
leaves  his  own  chanct^  uneleaiea 
to  preserve  mine.* 

*'  The  prince  heeded  ^  i^  *  %' 
ties  were  despatched  to  spwebead 
Sir  Harvey»  though  the  noxt  « 
had  inflicted  was  not  mortal.  B^cs 
though  the  next  day  was  Sond^ 
this  search  eontinuea  Infonnatifls 
¥raB  given  that  be  had  bear  mis 
here  riding  towards  LoodoajyJ 
thore  he  eould  not  be  cKsoovend, 
and  the  subject  was  oonsjped  to  a- 
lence.  His  adversary  re?iMh*d» 
private  interview  with  the  prii^ 
whether  he  extorted  au^  to  m 
Harvey *8  advantage  she  never  kn^J 
but  oeriain  it  is  thatUie  patient  flrom 
that  hour  lost  all  royal  ftvour,  and 
alldoBiestietoo.  She  separated  &«i> 
him;  and,  in  spite  fe  H*^^ 
warning,  purchased  his  pwdooV 
becoming  the  prinee*s  mistrea^-Hy 
king's  now.  Some  talk  of  ^*2l 
brother  being  on  the  point  of  dea«i 
and  that  he  mtends  to  re-captore  W 
wife;  that  threat  is  only  meast  to 
extort  a  pension,  on  ^ich  to^ 
port  his  coming  dignity.  A  ^ 
since  I  was  sent  for,  to  make  vm 
dresses  for  her  at  the  palaoe,  n0» 
She's  neither  more  sad,  nor  tf^ 
gay  than  usual ;  easy  of  aooeseae  flwr- 
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««IVuiifaair,*  ih€  nkl,  <Ih«v«  no 
ezpectatioB  of  seeing  FiM^yal  mon, 
no  wish  to  write ;  but  a  reaMm  for  be- 
lieving that  his  portrait  ie  in  the  poa- 
semon  of  aoma  one  here.  I  have  no 
other  ^reetion ;  do  inonke  for  it  pri- 
TBtdj,  and  n¥,  I  wonld  wril  reinurd 
whoever  Bhoaid  restott  it* 

''But  Tre  de0erR)ed,  pnmped,  and 
sifted  in  vain,  ao  praj  ye,  help  me  to 
ferret  it  oat,  in  reward  for  my 
wofy. 

mn,  Maaham  pFonubed.  Eleanor 
had  listened  in  apparently  ealm  si* 
leaee.  Such  atrong  and  strange  co- 
ineideaeee  co«ld  not  be  merely  for- 
taftoBB ;  yet  she  resolved  not  to  put 
her  seoret  in  t^  power  of  women 
who  had  no  peraraal  reasons  for 
keeping  it.  Mrs.  Howard  must  have 
beard  from  Bir  Ebrvey;  he  was 
nie;  ^ere  was  no  necessity  for 
longer  concealment ;  by  claiming  the 
reward  for  his  picture  she  could  at 
onoe  gain  peenniary  aid  for  her  mo- 
ther, and  sa^iy  Martin  that  she  set 
BO  undue  value  on  the  contents  ai 
that  trunk.  She  decided  on  conMing 
all  to  him  as  soon  as  this  interview 
with  the  king*s  paramour  had  been 
endured.  The  thought  of  making 
Martin  happy  by  &r  forgiveness 
gave  her  pleasure.  When  she  had 
treated  him  candidly  she  should  no 
longer  feel  so  painfully  gratefnl  for 
the  love  ^e  doubted  not  he  still 
feH,  even  if  he  questioned  her  in- 


To  ner  mother  she  would  say  no- 
thing on  these  points.  The  next 
evenms  she  contrived  to  get  off  early 
from  Mrs.  Masham^s,  and  bore  the 
picture  to  Shene  nalace.  On  her  in- 
quirii^  for  Mrs.  Howard,  a  domestic 
replied,— 

"*  You  can  aee  Lady  Suffolk,  if  she 
is  not  with  the  queen.  Wait,  I  will 
bring  yon  word.* 

He  was  gone.  What  had  Bleanor 
to  do  with  «iy  lady  Vho  m^ht  be 
with  the  queen  ?  She  came,  adas !  to 
^  the  king's  nustress.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  man  returned,  and  eon- 
ducted  her  to  an  apartment ;  before 
a  screened  recess,  in  which  sat  a 
short,  plump,  plunly  dressed,  with 
any  thing  but  girlish  person,  with 
no  attractions  c?  throat  or  bust,  a 
pale,  fair  visage,  slightly  damaged 
by  the  small-pox ;  of  grave,  mild  as- 
pect, by  no  means  animated,  but  ex- 
tremely refined. 


«"  Your  busSuiai  r  said  this  gentle- 
woman, ookUy. 

**  Please  your  ladyship,  it  was  with 
Madam ^" 

Her  voftee  flOtered.  Lady  Snilblk 
then  said,— 

"*■  Speak  louder,  X  am  a  litUe  deaf  I 
Y«t>  stay,  your  arm,  child.  I  suffer 
somewhat  from  a  lameness.  To  that 
window.  My  sight  is  rvther  weak— 
nmph  I  dark  eyes  enough ;  'tis  very 
like ;  and  yon  come  T* 

<"  To  Mrs.  Howard,  my  bdy.** 

"  I  yest^day  bore  that  name.** 

This  was  indeed  the  re^lees,  con- 
tested theme  of  song,  the  eourt 
beauty,  the  monarch's  mistress  I  Our 
lovely  cottager  stood  amaced.  Thia 
person  looked  so  unlike  her  ideal 
eidier  of  a  courtesan  or  conquering 

The 'ignorance  of  innooence  en- 
genders uncharitable  prejudices,  un- 
reasonable emctalaons,  fidse  tastes. 
We  are  far  from  blaming  ^e  men  . 
who  admire  the  softness  and  sweet-  ' 
nesB  of  person  and  manner  with 
which  education  and  good  society 
may  invest  a  comparatively  plain 
woman,  in  preference  to  downright 
natural  beauty,  uncultivated  by  art, 
soiled,  hardened  by  menial  toit,  un- 
graoed  by  good  breedke.  Not  such 
exactly  was  Eleanor's,  jyature  makes 
ladies  sometimes ;  and  stranger  still, 
there  are  women,  if  so  they  may  be 
called,  whom  none  of  wealth's  ap*- 
pliances  can  render  any  thing  but 
coarse^  body  and  soul*  Some  sacb^ 
loo,  we  have  even  known  to  be  more 
be-praised  Uian  all  the  Howards  and 
Eleanors  united  who  ever  fell  under 
our  observation. 

Little  Hind,  in  a  high,  dear,  dis- 
tract tone,  proceeded,— 

"  I  have  brought  the  miniature  <^ 
Sir  Harvey  Perdval,  which  Miss 
Fanshaw  my  your  ladyship  Is  so 
anxious  to  regain." 

"Child I**  cried  Lady  Suffolk, 
holding  up  her  hands  to  her  head, 
"  though  a  trifle  hard  of  hearing,  I 
am  not " 

Eleanor  would  have  been  dis- 
mayed, but  she  was  shrewd  enough 
to  suspect  listeners  behind  the  screen. 

"  I  b^  pardon.  Your  ladyship's 
servant!^  she  said,  as  if  about  to 
withdraw;  but  the  ever -veracious 
Eudoflia  detained  her  by  the  follow- 
ing gracious  and  gratuitous  explana- 
tion,   M  I 
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**  Some  eoQsidentble  time  ago  I 
began  to  collect  the  miniatures  of  all 
the  loyal  and  rising  men  most  fa- 
voured by  my  au{^  mUtrens^  in- 
tending to  beseech  ner  acceptance  of 
that  ^r  tribute  when  complete. 
In  this  case,  my  only  motives  for 
empowering    Fanshaw    to    inquire 

were  those  of  grati ,  of  bencYO- 

lence.  I  heard  that  the  possessor  of 
that  picture  was  poor  and  pretty. 
How  to  find  her  otherwise  I  knew  not, 
no  not  even  her  name.    What  is  it  ?" 

''Eleanor  Hind,  madam." 

"  Mercy  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Suf- 
folk, "  I  heard  of  you  firom  Fanshaw 
(little  dreaming  that  you  were  she)^ 
as  much  the  loser  by  the  suspicions 
of  your  neighbours,  which  you  re- 
fused to  explain  away — tha^  some 
mystery  had  cost  you  your  lover,  a 
fisherman,  too,  and  reauced  you  to 
want.  Is  it  true?  Give  me  the 
fiicts^  and  loudly^''  she  added,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Too  true,  madam,'*  said  Eleanor, 
with  a  sigh, "  or,  though  I  had  leave, 
I  should  never  have  sold  the  setting 
of  this,  but  my  sick  and  widowed 
mother  lacked  bread,  we  had  lost  all 
our  friends,  because " 

"  You  would  not  betray  the  un- 
fortunate !  Strange  links  of  Nature, 
how  they  mock  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions I  The  excesses  of  the  noble 
may  desolate  the  hearth  of  indus- 
trious virtue.  The  same  youth  shall 
be  the  rival,  supposed,  of  fisherman 
and  potentate.  The  same  woman — 
no  matter!  Let  experience  teach 
you  toleration.  Leave  me  this  work 
of  art  for  her  majesty.  From  me 
you  shall  receive  no  reward  for  it, 
but  be  assured  that  all  will  be  righted 
by  those  in  whose  patronage  you 
ought  to  prided 

Eleanor  courtesied,  and,  with  a 
palm  unpolluted  by  the  gold  of  a 
courtesan,  rejoined  her  mother,  to 
tell  her  all  she  knew;  what  she 
knew  not  we  must  tell  for  her. 

From  the  retreat  which  Sir  Har- 
vey had  gained  in  safety,  thanks  to 
his  disguise  and  AbeFs  superstition, 
he  had  written  to  Mrs.  Howard  too 
late,  begging  her  to  justify  a  brave 
man  for  flying  from  such  foes,  by 
baffling  their  artifice  in  the  strength 
of  her  own  rectitude.  He  described 
Eleanor,  her  cottage,  and  the  garb 
whicli  had  saved  him,  entreating  the 
lacly  to  find  and  befriend  her. 


Mn.  Howard's  quest  fov  the  loet 
miniature  at  last  reached  the  ear  of 
the  royal  Caroline,  who  instantly 
besought  her  liege  lord  to  recall  Sv 
Harvey,  since  he  had  nether  killed 
his  man  nor  secured  his  lady,  which 
last  piece  of  good  fortune  her  majesty 
devoutly  wished  him.  At  the  instant 
Eleanor  yras  announced,  the  regal 
pair  were  taking  coffee  in  Lady  Suf- 
folk's chambers,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Hary^  Percival  and  his  elder  sister, 
Mrs.  Oldwortb,  a  matron  every  way 
exemplary. 

The  queen  bade  her  good  Howard 
receive  the  petitioner,  between  whcan 
and  the  illustrious  party  a  screen  was 
arranged,  so  that  they  could  hear  and 
see,  unheard  and  unseen.  A  few 
meaning  looks  were  inteichaoged, 
but  most  of  the  strange  fedings  agi- 
tating these  well-bred  bosoms  wete 
suppressed,  even  when  Lady  Suffolk 
re-entering  the  presence,  opened  a 
small  case  of  miniatures,  and,  settii^ 
Sir  Harvey's  in  the  only  vacancy, 
siud,  with  an  air  both  meek  and  cor- 
dial,— 

"  Will  her  majesty  deign  to  ac- 
cept the  offering  of  which  she  has 
been  just  apprised  ?" 

"  Willingly,"  answered  the  queen, 
with  an  uneasy  smile. 

"  Sir  Harvey,"  added  the  kins,  in 
tolerable  English,  though  with  a 
German  accent,  "  your  preserver  is 
young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and 
chaste.  If  we  dower  her,  and  vou 
make  her  Lady  Percival,  doubtless 
she  will  be  received  at  court  TVIiat 
say  you,  madam  ?" 

"With  due  deference,"  answered 
the  queen,  frigidly,  "although  cir- 
cumstances may  force  me  to  receive 
women  less  deserving,  yet  I*  think  it 
were  scarce  worthjr  of  you,  sir,  to 
exert  your  authority  in  swaying  the 
inclination  of  a  gentleman  towards 
one  so  far  beneath  him,  whose  heart, 
it  seems,  is  given  to  a  being  in  her 
own  grade.  She  cannot  be  his,  as 
she  has  spoken  to  him  but  once  for  a 
minute.  She  may  be  sufficiently  re- 
compensed without  the  ruin  of  a 
Percival." 

"I  thank  your  majesty!"  said 
Mrs.  Oldworth,  proudly. 

"And  I!"  added  Sir  Harvey, 
perversely.  , 

"  And  II"  echoed  I^y  Suffolk, 
provokingly. 

"  The  exori>itance  of  our  ooart- 
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taikffs  w(mld  sink  into  nought,'*  con- 
tinued Perdval,  "  if  any  man  were  to 
pay  90  dearly  for  a  serge  jacket,  pet- 
ticoat-tronsers,  and  bucket-boots,  re- 
dolent of  tar,  tobacco,  and  fish.  In 
exchange,  this  damsel  has  already 
receiyed,  besides  the  setting  of  a 
miniature,  a  coat,  vest,  &c  of  fine 
doth,  edged  with  silver,  a  laced 
cravat,  and  ruffles,  a  chapeaxL,  bos  de 
toky  shoes  and  buckles.  I  am  correct 
in  the  items.  Surely  she  need  not 
ad^tionally  have  me,  instead  of  her 
youDg  merman,  your  majesty  ?** 

Now  the  king  desired  to  see  this 
nan  married,  no  matter  to  whom,  so 
be  was  out  of  I^ady  Suffblk*s  way. 
Hie  f  ueen  longed  to  catch  her  rival 
trippm^,  and  expose  her  infidelity  to 
his  majesty ;  this  chance  were  lost  if 
Perdval  espoused  the  radiant  young 
Eleanor.  He,  disappointed  m  his 
parest  aims,  obligea  to  accept  the 
pardon  of  an  adqiterer,  nevertheless 
resolved  aj^ainst  being  made  the 
^pet-victun  of  a  court  intrigue. 
The  thought  of  wronsing  Eleanor 
never  entered  his  head,  but  he  would 
not  wrong  himself  neither. 

^  Our  wishes  seem  to  have  but  little 
weight  here,*'  sud  the  king. 

Mrs.  Oldworth  trembled  lest  her 
brother  should  lose  his  sovereign's 
just  renewed  half-&vour.  She  had 
tpoken  rashly,  and  now  must  tem- 
porise ;  therefore  said,  pleadingly, — 
"  Allow  me,  if  I  do  not  too  much 
presume,  to  aecount  for  Harvey's 
apparent 1  know  that  he  pur- 
poses retiring  instantly,  and  for  some 
time,  to  his  distant  estates.  Mean- 
while the  girl  is  very  young ;  when 
fitted  by  education  to  forget  the 
ori^al  owner  of  my  brother's  dis- 
ffoise,  he  shall  meet  her,  giving  no 
hopes  till  ready  to  fulfil  them.  Trust 
to  me,  aire,  and  time  will  do  all  you 
wish." 

The  king  bade  Mrs.  Oldworth  look 
to  hhn  for  the  funds  necessary  in  this 
afiair.  But  the  queen  drew  her  gen- 
tle Howard  aside,  bidding  her  in- 
stantly find  out  the  name  and  abode 
of  the  fisher,  send  him  a  handsome 
douceur,  clear  his  love's  character, 
and  insist  on  instant  reconciliation. 
She  rightly  judged  that  her  rival 
had  now  a  common  cause  with  her, 
and  would  be  eager  to  avert  Per- 
dval's  union  with  Eleanor.  The 
king's  mistress  was,  however,  hostile 
to  this  match  merely  because  the 


parties  were  nnmiitable  to  each  other, 
did  not  love;  whereas  a  becoming 
and  redprocal  love  had  been  ren- 
dered unnappy  by  the  girl's  humane 
and  generous  conduct. 

On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Old- 
worth  sought  out  the  cottage  of  the 
Hinds;  she  did  name  herself  as  Sir 
Harvey's  sister,  but  as  one  empowered 
by  the  king  to  requite  a  good  deed. 

"  It  is  meet,"  she  said, "  that  every 
one  of  Your  a^  and  station  should 
labour  for  a  livmg ;  but  masters  shall 
render  you  competent  to  instruct 
pupils  of  a  higher  rank;  and  as, 
while  you  are  thus  studying,  your 
mother  will  miss  your  aid,  a  servant 
shall  be  furnished  to  lighten  her 
household  toils." 

Eleanor  begged  leave  to  consult 
her  cousin  ere  she  entered  on  this 
career,  in  her  own  breast  far  pre- 
ferring independence  with  him  to 
the  new  prospect  held  out  to  her. 

Her  simple  letter,  after  briefly  re- 
capitulating the  circumstances  which 
had  led  Idartin  to  suspect  her  with 
all  their  past  and  now  possible  re- 
sults, ended  thus :  — 

**  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  be- 
cause you  are  still  my  near  relation  and 
early  friend.  I  do  not  blame  you,  ao 
don't  blame  me.  If  1  am  poorer  than 
when  you  would  first  have  married  me.-, 
if  I  am  less  respected,  less  fond  even, 
you  can  set  all  right.  That  gentleman  I 
never  loved.  1  know  the  differehce.  I 
shall  not  see  him  again.  I  have  nothing 
to  remind  me  of  him  any  more  even 
here,  but  thertt  with  you,  I  ahoold  forget 
all  mv  troubles.  This  sisterly  regard 
would  warm  up  again  when  it  was  my 
duty,  and  God  knows,  dear  Martin,  that 
I  w^ould  ratlier  die  a  pennileas  maid  than 
not  live  your  industrioua,  obedient,  and 
faithful  wife." 

Many  weary  days  did  Bleanor 
wait  ere  she  received  this  response :  — 

"  Dear  Cousin, «.  I  should  have 
thrashed  any  man  who  but  looked  awry 
at  you  after  reading  your  letter,  but  that 
I  had  juat  got  another  from  one  Madam 
Suffolk,  who  they  say  is  no  good.  She 
sent  me  the  bOL  note  which  1  enclose, 
to  make  amenda  for  what  your  mother 
has  gone  through  on  account  of  our 
difference.  But,  Eleanor,  this  lady 
ought  not  to  bo  your  friend,  and  I  won- 
der you  should  stoop  to  let  her  bid  me 
marry  you  after  what  hos  happened. 
Though  that  gentleman  cares  nothing  for 
vou,  and  dares  not  return,  you  have  suf. 
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f&fd  tfMMif h  cm  fait  Mart  4e  aad^Mi  the 
rest  of  jonr  lif*.  The  maid  1  wtd  muaC 
lova  nit  M  yoa  never  did  at  oar  beat-i. 
must  nerer  hare  cared,  or  be  thought  by 
the  world  to  have  cared  for  any  other 
man*  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  such  a  one 
jet,  so  that  my  nacy  will  have  changed 
with  better  luck  and  better  excuses  than 
yours.  Pray  take  aH  their  offers  t  you 
are  far  too  fiot  to  be  the  wife  of  yowr 
weU-wisher« 

"  Martin  Godpaud." 

Elfitnor  lookod  to  haayen,  thoa^ 
orer  the  dinnterested  mood  in  which 
the  bad  written,  and  uttered,  sternly, 

"This  is  my  reward  I" 

In  vain  she  begged  her  mother  to 
return  Martin  the  bank-note. 

Under  the  care  of  an  old  divine, 
riie  strove  to  store  and  to  improve 
her  mind.  Her  im>p;ress  was  rapid ; 
ber  mother,  now  owmg  to  Eleanor  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  loaded  her 
with  thanks  and  praises.  The  ftirl 
might  have  been  satisfied,  but  tnat 
Mms  Fanshaw,  in  i^rising  her  of 
Mrs.  01dworth*8  oonnexion  with  Sir 
Harvey,  added, — 

**  Ay,  my  dear,  and  I  warrant  she 
concealed  from  thee,  too,  that  thou 
art  training  to  be  made  my  I^y 
Percival!" 

"  You  might  as  well  talk  of  mak- 
ing me  a  queen!''  said  Eleanor  aup 

"  Well,  if  you  had  saved  a  king's 
life,  lost  all  for  your  pains — nay,  it  is 
but /Kit  To  my  knowledge  he  heard 
the  king  and  his  own  sister  settle  it 
all,  and  did  not  oppose,  not  he!" 

Poor  Eleanor!  to  her  heart  the 
fetal  flattery  went  like  sweet,  slow 
poison. 

At  the  table  of  her  benefactress 
she  met  Sir  Harvey.  After  a  few 
words^f  respeetfol  gratitude,  he  be- 
haved towaras  her  with  deified 
composure,  but  soon  again  retu^  to 
his  connti^  mansion.  Three  years 
she  lived  in  suspense.  Had  not  her 
superiors  riven  her  gold?  Were 
they  bound  to  guard  her  peace  P  The 
king  repeated, — 

"  So  Sir  Harvey  is  a  happy  bus- 
band,  I  care  not  to  whom." 


This  waa  wken  he  heard  of  life 
nuuTiage,  and  it  waa  a  happy  one, 
with  tM  daughter  of  a  duke.  Ldiy 
Suffolk,  on  her  hoaband's  death,  re- 
thred  from  cosrt  to  Maihle  WH, 
marrying  Mr.  Georvt  Beikclqr. 
Martin  waa  eqaMy  Meet  with  the 
heiress  of  a  wmer.  Eieanor  stn^g- 
gled  not  with  her  rmets,  hut  Tfane 
anmounted  them  for  her.  She 
might  have  loved  a^ain  had  the  hsd 
leisure,  of  married  if  she  had  hid  aa 
oflbr. 

All  parties,  at  iaigth,  met  wkbooi 
emotion.  Eleanor  educated  the 
daughters  of  Martin.  If  th^  did 
not  love  her  by  the  daya  in  wfaidi 
they  were  old  eaouj^  to  proie  in- 
grateftd,  the  was  too  old  to  &el  si 
ahe  had  felt.  Her  calling  was  aae 
which  asked  a  genial  trust  in  good- 
ness and  JQstioa,  human  and  £vm. 
Whether  or  no  her  fate  had  insmnd 
her  with  such,  may  he  decided  vtm 
the  fact  that,  when  h^  mother  died, 
Mistress  ffleanor  gave  mp  her  seheol 
and  lived  on  her  savinga,  almost  ab- 
juring society. 

She  knew  that  she  had  been  in- 
trusted with  pupils  by  many  paieots 
who  thus  sought  to  prove  th^  psr- 
don  for  the  equivocal  passages  of  her 
youth,  because  the  was  also  oova- 
tenanoed  hy  dieir  superiors;  yet lUs 
ftct  made  ner  an  obgect  of  envy  sod 
doubt.  She  was,  as  it  were,  iht  vt- 
tim  of  patronage. 

That  queen  at  goasipa,  the  aaia 
widowed  Lady  SidSblk,  about  whose 
charaeter  no  doubts  existed,  met  le- 
meet  from  the  most  moral  persoasof 
the  age,  and  would  sometmies  kok 
in  on  her  pratMi^  thus  rsnroviag 
^'  her  old-maidi£  disconteBt,^— 

**  My  good  Nell,  you  hate  owed 
to  your  one  adventure  acaoimMoli 
and  reeources  UuKt  will  dieer  yoar 
lonely  age.  Though  your  nachi- 
valrous  itory  is  without  a  catastro^, 
no  one  has  been  to  bbyne  towsrdi 
you,  who  have  done  yonr  duty  by 
every  bodv,  and  been  of  use  to  yonr 
betters.  Those  who  hi ved  you,  these 
yon  loved,  are  good  and  peosperons. 
Surely,  then,  woman,  you  ham  ywtf 
rewaid!" 
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Tiro  broad  lines  of  diatinctioa  sepaF- 
nte  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  life ; 
the  household  interiors  of  Athens 
and  Rome,—  Pericles  and  AugBstns. 
Tbe  Athenian  would  find  his  aptest 
itjjreteBtatiye  in  the  modern  Fi^ 
risMD;  the  forum,  the  temple,  the 
portiooei,  tbe  gymnasia,  the  schools 
of  philos^^y,  would  he  reflected  in 
the  boiileTards,  the  dmrchea,  and 
the  Loarre.  The  same  electricity  of 
tem^rvnent  pervaded  both;  alike 
flennble  to  the  faintest  shock  of 
&Bfaion;  alike  brave,  restless,  sym- 
pathetic, tasteful,  and  inconstant.  In- 
door life  was  loved  by  neither.  The 
trae  domestic  interior  is  to  be  sought 
aad  &und  at  Rome.  In  the  highest 
orders  of  sodety  the  charms  of  home 
were  pre  -  eminenti}^  oonspicuous. 
Within  (hat  small  circle,  the  most 
important  economy  of  life  was  trans- 
acted. There  the  nobleman  dis- 
tbaiged  the  harmonious  duties  of 
oottitesy  and  legislation;  there  the 
weak  found  a  de&nder,  and  the 
Utigioiifl  a  reconciler  of  their  dif- 
ferences. Nor  were  the  milder 
graces  (^literature  wanting  to  embel- 
&h  the  sterner  offices  of  the  judge 
snd  the  avenger.  In  the  Augustan 
a^  e^edally  the  torch  of  Athenian 
wj  and  art  might  be  seen  rekindled 
m  many  a  Koman  hall,  and  shed- 
ding the  illumination  of  Sophocles, 
Pwbo,  or  Zeujda,  over  tbe  unoetenta- 
tkms  endearments  of  the  father,  the 
ttother,andthediiild.  These  pictures 
^domestic  life  in  ancient  Rome  are 
Dot  to  he  lockM  upon  as  coloured  1^ 
the  unaginstion.  The  literature,  and 
putioilarly  the  poetry,  of  a  people 
and  an  ase,  are  justly  regarded  as 
the  xeflection  of  its  tempar.  K  we 
ttad  the  two  most  popular  poets  of 
those  times,  Virgil  and  Horace,  we 
Jwever  numerous  sketches  of  this 
"ome-life,  tall  of  simple  beauty  and 
^th.  The  orator  and  the  historian 
<!onfirm  the  poet ;  and  the  sumptu- 
ous eloquence  of  Cicero  and  the 
coawer  narrative  of  Suetonius  may 
^examined  for  illustrative  testimony, 
'^y  is  a  powerful  ai\d  elegant 
witness.  The  satirists,  as  might  be 
expected,  give  for  the  most  part  only 


distorted  refleetioiis  of  the  features 
of  private  life ;  yet  even  from  Juvenal 
and  Martial  much  may  be  learned  of 
the  gentleness  and  affection,  as  well 
as  of  the  vice  and  abandonment,  of 
their  timet. 

It  must  be  oonfeMcd  that,  viewed 
only  in  their  out-of-do<Mr  existeoee, 
the  Athenian  populace  iar  excelled 
their  Koman  rivak  m  the  refinement 
of  their  occupations  and  amnsements. 
The  poor  Athenian  —  sitting  for 
twelve  hours  at  a  theatrical  e^ibi- 
tion,  cracking  his  nuts,  or  eating  his 
cakes  —  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  the  Roman  rushing  from  some 
rude  imitation  of  Greek  farce,  to  the 
dearer  atrocities  of  the  gladiatorial 
show.  Mr.  Churton  compares  the 
Roman  manners,  under  Augustus, 
with  those  of  our  own  Elizabethan 
age ;  while  Athens,  enchained  and 
£ucinated  by  Pericles,  reminds  him 
of  En^and  in  the  days  of  Charles 
II.  Nor  can  we  fHil  to  remark 
in  both  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  same  spirit  of  g^ay  and 
careless  dissipation,  of  volatile  and 
fiery  enthusiasm,  inflaming  by  its 
contact  every  element  of  thought 
t^t  came  within  reach  of  its  h^. 
Aiistophanes  and  Farquhar  ruled  the 
popular  mind.  The  national  cor- 
ruption was  concealed  beneath  the 
drapery  of  national  merriment  and 
•polish.  Whatsoever  was  grave  and 
sober,  whatsoever  was  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  was  neglected  and 
scorned.  The  dignified  onastity  of  a 
pure  and  retiring  spirit  was  fknatical 
aad  republican  in  En^^and,  Spartan- 
like and  aristocratic  m  AUiens.  If, 
^en,  fiction  be  justly  divided  into 
three  great  claosos  1,  the  fictkm  of 
indde^  2,  of  character,  and  3,  of 
description— we  may  well  expess  our 
astonishment  at  the  general  prefer- 
ence of  the  rude  to  the  polished  a^ 
of  history;  of  Arcadia  and  rusticity, 
to  Athens  and  refinement.  We  look 
upon  the  T&fpa.  of  Afi^stus  m  pe- 
culiarly rich  m  golden  opportunities 
for  the  novelist ;  whether  in  incident, 
character,  or  description ;  with  just 
enough  of  war  and  excitement  to  re- 
lieve the  colder  elegance  of  literature, 
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and  ^usi  enough  of  coarseness  to 
fbmish  a  back -ground  for  the 
splendid  costume  and  attitude  of  the 
courtier.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reanimate  this  celebrated 
pageant  of  history,  but  without  anv 
striking  success.  V^zobr/s  Rome  an 
SiMe  d'Anmute,  we  have  not  seen ; 
but  it  b  said  to  be  agreeable,  without 
being  deep. 

A  path  of  learning  so  fruitful, 
yet  so  n^lected,  was  certain  to  attract 
the  wat^ful  eye  of  such  a  scholar  as 
Becker.  From  his  predecessors  he 
had  not  much  to  fear ;  he  mentions 
with  just  commendation  the  Sahina 
of  Bottiger,  and  Professor  Bfihr's 
treatise  on  the  meals  and  funerals  of 
the  Bomans.  The  materials  for  a 
domestic  interior  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  collected;  Becker  deter- 
mined to  put  them  together.  He  did 
this  in  the  happiest  manner.  Feeling 
that  it  is  only  from  the  higher  grades 
of  society  that  we  can  compose  a 
portraiture  of  Boman  manners,  he 
selected  for  his  subject  the  history  of 
Cornelius  Gallus ;  a  man  eminent  at 
the  court  of  Augustus  for  his  tidents, 
his  fortune,  and  his  friends :  ♦ — 

"  In  diriding  the  work  id  to  twelve 
scenes,  the  author  disolatms  all  iotention 
of  writing  a  romance.  This  would  no 
doubt  ba?e  been  a  far  easier  taak  than 
the  tedious  combination  of  a  multitude  of 
isolated  facts  into  a  single  picture,  an 
operation  allowing  but  very  little  scope 
to  the  imagination.  It  was,  in  fact,  not 
unlike  putting  together  a  picture  in  mo- 
saic, for  which  purpose  are  supplied  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  direri  colours. 
What  the  author  has  interpolated  to  con- 
nect the  whole  together,  is  no  more  than 
the  colourless  bits,  indispensable  to  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  picture,  and  bring 
it  clearly  before  the  eye." 

l%us  the  story  of  Gallus  possesses 
even  a  more  peculiar  and  lasting 
interest  than  that  we  ascribed  to 
Charides;  and  delights  us,  in  the 
words  of  Becker*8  translator,  with  a 
flesh -and- blood  picture  of  the  Boman 
as  he  lived  and  moved,  thought  and 
acted. 

The  history  of  Gallus  opens  with 
a  nieht-scene  in  Bome.  Wordsworth 
mignt  have  said  of  it,  with  more  truth 


than  of  London,  that  the  voy  houses 
seemed  asleep,  cmd  aU  that  ir^% 
heart  teas  lym^  stUL  The  footstep  A 
some  triumvir  going  his  rounds, 
or  the  gayer  trrad  of  a  genUeman 
anxious  to  find  his  loddngs,  were 
ihe  only  sounds.  The  last  ray  of 
moonlight  was  fading  from  the 
Capitol  while  the  soft  odom 
fVom  the  palace-roofs  came  delici- 
ously  in  the  air.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  house  that  did  not  lock 
asleep,  and  that  was  the  dwelling  of 
Gallus.  The  interiors  of  ancient 
Italy  corresponded  in  some  particu- 
lars with  the  modem.  The  sole  oc^ 
cupation  of  a  large  house  depended, 
of  course,  upon  the  income  d  the 
individual.  The  Pariaan  system 
seems  to  have  been  very  general; 
the  poet  Martial  had  a  poor  lodging 
in  the  third  story ;  and  Sulla,  bdbre 
he  became  famous,  onlv  paid  242.  for 
his  rooms.  Some  of  these  floors  ob- 
tained a  very  high  price ;  the  largest 
rent  for  lodgings  is  probably  Uiat 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  i.  e.  30,000 
sesterces,  or  240^.  The  complete 
anatomy  of  a  Boman  house  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable achievements  of  scholarship. 
Among  the  illustrations  collected  by 
Becker,  we  have  been  struck  by  one 
beautiful  custom.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  remains  in  Pompeii,  that 
a  Roman  >-isitor  was  saluted  on  hisen- 
trance  by  SLsalve,  drawn  in  mosaic  upon 
the  lower  threshold,  and  generally 
uttered  at  the  same  time  by  a  biro 
suspended  over  the  door,  and  care- 
fully educated  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
ancient  custom  of  chaining  the  por- 
ter to  his  place  in  the  h^  Uiat  he 
might  be  constantly  ready.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  house  increased, 
of  course,  in  splendour,  as  civilisatkm 
and  refinement  introduced  Inzoiy 
and  voluptuousness.  The  bed  fox- 
nishes  an  example.  Of  this  neces- 
sary article  in  furniture  somedung 
was  said  in  a  former  paper.  But  the 
Bomans  surpassed  the  Athenians  in 
their  extravagance.  The  coverlid 
was  the  object  of  peculiar  ambito* 
Martial  represents  a  vain  man  feign- 
ing sickness,  that  he  might  intro^ 


*  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Times  of  Augustus,  with  Notes  and  Eicar- 
sna,  illustratire  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Romans.  Translated  from  ths 
German  of  Professor  Becker,  by  Frederick  Metcalfe,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St.  Jota'i 
College,  Cambridge.    London,  1845.    Parker. 
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yisitora  to  admire  the  costly  fitting 
up  of  his  chamber.  Originally,  the 
bolster  was  filled  with  wool.  The 
hardy  head  of  the  early  Roman  sol- 
dier required  no  allnrement  to  repose. 
The  mattrass  was  stuffed  with  straw  or 
sedge.  This  harsh  material  presently 
gave  way  to  feathers,  which,  in  theu: 
turn,  yielded  to  still  softer  refinements 
in  ease.  Particular  ffeese  were  chosen 
for  their  white  feathers :  and  Becker 
notices  that  prefects  were  accustomed 
to  send  out  whole  cohorts  of  soldiers 
tohuntUiem.  These  feathers  brought 
five  denarii,  or  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence a  pound.  The  Roman  bed- 
room had  charms  even  greater  than 
the  down-pillows ;  the  light  was  care- 
fully excluded  by  curtains  and  shut- 
ters. Pliny  mentions  a  bedroom  in 
his  own  beautiful  villa  of  Lauren- 
tinum,  which  neither  the  voice  of 
servants,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the 
sea,  nor  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  nor 
lightning,  nor  the  day  itself  could 
reach,  except  you  opened  the  win- 
dows. He  had  also  a  little  sitting- 
room,  that  he  calls  his  garden-apart- 
ment, into  which  even  the  revelry 
of  the  Saturnalia  found  no  admit- 
tance.  Let  us  add  to  the  advanta^ 
of  Bcnnan  houses  the  exquisite  choice 
of  situation,  and  taste  in  selecting  the 
finest  j^rospects,  for  which  their  coun- 
try residences  were  alwa^  remark- 
able. They  usually  contnved  to  have 
one  room  at  least,  that  enjoyed  the 
winter  sun,  Irom  its  rising  till  the 
afternoon. 

The  morning  scene  in  the  house 
of  a  Roman  of  rank  and  fortune  is  a 
very  lively  spectacle.  The  slave  do- 
meaitics  are  busy  in  their  various 
callings.  The  commonest  implement 
of  the  housemaid  has  something 
poetical  in  it ;  the  besom  was  made 
of  branches  of  the  wild  myrtle  or 
tamarisk,  and  sponge;  fastened  to 
lon^  or  short  handles,  according  to 
their  employment.  The  dusters  were 
frequently  of  the  same  coarse  purple 
clotn  of  which  covers  for  the  tables 
were  made.  The  table  was  the  su- 
preme object  of  Roman  connoisseur- 
ship  ;  cedar-wood  and  ivory  were 
the  favourite  materials, — the  wood 
being  cut  in  plates  of  four  feet  in 
breadth,  by  half  a  foot  in  thickness, 
supported  by  a  single  column  of 
i?orv.  **  Here  the  wood  was  like 
the  beautiful  dappled  coat  of  a  pan- 
tber,  there  the  spots,  being  more  re- 


gular and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of 
the  peacock,  a  third  resonbled  the 
luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the 
apium.'*  For  one  of  these  tables, 
Cicero  paid  the  almost  incredible  sum 
of  8000/.  The  drinking  cups  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  next  i>lace.  GIbss 
from  Alexandria  was  in  iieh  request ; 
Becker  thinks  that  the  skill  of  the 
artificers  of  that  dty  in  working  ob- 
jects in  glass  is  not  to  be  in  any  de- 
gree matched  by  the  English  or  Bo- 
hemian glass-polishers.  '*  ^ey  had 
the  secret  of  making  glass  of  differ- 
ently coloured  layers  joined  together, 
which  they  then  cut  into  cameos 
like  the  onvx.  The  renowned  Bar- 
barini  or  rortland  vase,  which  was 
long  considered  a  genuine  sardonyx, 
is  of  this  description.** 

We  catch  our  next  glimpse  of 
Callus  in  his  library,  of  which  Becker 

Sives  a  very  interesting  and  learned 
eseription.  The  room  was  care- 
fully secluded  f^om  the  noises  of  the 
street,  and  from  some  of  the  attrac- 
tions that  wasted  so  much  of  the 
Roman  day,  and  induced  Pliny, 
amid  the  shades  of  Laurentinum,  to 
reflect  **  how  tmtch  of  my  life  has  been 
lost  in  trifles  r 

"  A  lofty  windowi  throogh  which 
shone  the  lisht  of  the  early  morning  too, 
pleasantly  ilTumiDated  the  apartment  from 
above,  the  walls  of  which  were  adorned 
with  elegant  arabesques  in  light  coloors ; 
and  between  them,  on  darker  grounds, 
the  Inxorions  forms  of  attractive  dancing 
girls  were  sweeping  spirit-like  along. 
A  neat  couch,  faced  with  tortoise-shell, 
and  huog  with  Babylonian  tapestry  of 
various  colours,  by  the  side  of  which  was 
the  icrinium,  containioe  the  poet's  elegies, 
which  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  and  a  small  table  of 
cedar-wood,  on  goats'  feet  of  bronxe, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  tupelUx. 
Immediately  adjoining  this  apartment 
was  the  library,  full  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  acquired  b^  Gallus,  chiefly  in 
Alexandria.  There,  in  presses  of  cedar- 
wood,  placed  round  the  walls,  lay  the 
rolls,  partly  of  parchment,  and  partly  of 
the  finest  Egyptian  papyi-ns,  each  sup- 
plied with  a  label,  on  which  was  seen  in 
bright  red  letters,  the  name  of  the  author 
and  title  of  the  book.  Above  these 
again  were  ranged  the  busts,  in  bronze 
or  marble,  of  the  most  renowned  writers, 
— an  entirely  novel  ornament  for  libraries, 
first  introduced  into  Borne  by  Asinius 
Pollio,  who  perhaps  bad  only  borrowed 
it  from  the  libraries  of  Pergamus  and 
A^andiia.    True,  only  the  chief  repre* 
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BmtatirM  of  99ch  Mpuait  bmnch  of 
liierataro  woro  to  bo  ibinid  in  the  nar- 
row spaco  »v«i]able  lor  tbom ;  but  to 
compensato  for  this,  tbero  were  8«?erel 
rolli  which  contained  the  portraits  of 
seTen  hundred  remarktble  men.  These 
were  the  bebdomades  or  peplograpby 
of  Varro,  who  by  means  of  a  new  and 
nrach.Talued  invention  was  enabled  in 
an  easy  manner  to  multiply  tbe  collection 
of  his  portraits,  and  ao  to  spread  copies 
of  them  with  short  biogfsphieal  »otioM 
of  tbe  men,  tbroagh  the  whole  learned 
worU." 

A  curious  library  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Herciuaoeum.  Cup- 
boards, containing  the  rolls,  are 
ranged  round  the  room.  It  is  said 
to  be  so  small  that  "  a  man  could,  bv 
extending  his  arms,  touch  the  walls 
on  either  side.** 

In  one  of  his  condensed  and  valu- 
able amiendices,  Becker  increases  our 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  bodks  and 
libraries.  The  ink  was  thicker  than 
ours,  resembHog  that  of  the  Chinese. 
Instead  of  pens,  reeds  similarly  shaped 
were  employed.  Of  these  the  best 
sort  was  unported  ft-om  ^igypL  The 
back  oi  a  book  was  dyed  yellow. 
When  a  book  was  completely  writ- 
ten,— 

"A  stick  or  reed  was  fastened  to  its 
last  leaf  or  strip,  and  around  this  it  was 
coiled.  Those  reeds,  which  are  still  visi- 
ble in  the  Herculanean  rolls,  did  not  pro- 
ject on  either  side  beprond  the  roll,  but 
had  their  extremities  m  tbe  same  plane 
as  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  what  the  ancients  called 
umbilicus" 


The  rollj  its  ends  having  been 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and  dyed 
black,  was  enveloped  in  parchment 
of  a  purple  or  yellow  colour.  The 
title  of  the  work  was  written  in  red 
letters  on  a  narrow  slip  of  parchment 
and  attached  to  the  roU.  The  por- 
trait of  the  author  generally  filka  the 
opening  pape.  This  is  a  very  curious 
subject  of  mvestigation,  of  which  we 
should  be  delighted  to  possess  a  wider 
knowledge. 

Becker  examines  with  his  wonted 
patience  and  sagacity  Yarrows  disco- 
very of  the  art  of  multiplying  por- 
traits, which  is  mentioned  with  great 
praise  by  Pliny,  and  is  evidently  rc- 
fi^redtoinone  ofthe  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero.  The  opinions  of  learned  men, 
asmaght  be  expected,  are  many  and 
disoQvdanl.    Becker  analyses  and  re* 


jectsthem.  Bn>tier,FakoBet,tiidVii. 
conti,  imagine  the  art  to  hove  eoBfliikfli 
of  parchssent  or  canvass-dnirinfl. 
Tbe  specalative  De  Ftaw  thoi^ 
thai  it  was  coppcsr-plate  engnfiBg. 
Hiis  hypothesis  is  partially  csonte- 
naneed  by  MOlkr  and  QnatruieR 
de  Quincy,  who,  however,  team  ^ 
posed  to  subethute  ivory  ior  wffs. 
Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  ne- 
dinm  of  rqiresentatkyn,  the  power  of 
tran^Mng  and  ranltiplyiDg  Mb- 
nesNS  is  unquestionablv  chdmcd  Ix 
theinventkm.  Hiewoidsoflliiiy&e 
decisive.  He  speaks  oftbetnia- 
mission  of  portraits  to  every  r^ 
of  the  world,  so  that  an  uniforal 
presence  of  the  celebrated  or  tbe 
loved  m%ht  be  secured.  Beckersag- 


[one  Silhontte-ftshion,  or  punted 
by  means  cfi  diabloons,  or  sonednnf 
dmflar.  It  is  singular  thit  tJiedis- 
coveries  in  Pompeii  should  hue 
thrown  no  Mgbt  on  the  mystery. 

The  nature  of  tbe  Batm  book- 
trade  is  imperfectly  known.  The  de- 
mand created   the  sup^y,  sad  tbe 
fublidMr  rose  as  the  reader  sppeaiei 
t  had  grown  into  a  ^stinct  bimcb 
of  o<nnmeree  in  the  tineef  Augo^ 
before  whose  reign  literature  vm 
not  be  said  to  have  attained  to  uy 
maffnitudeOTiraportaacs.  TbeBoon 
bookseller  was  necesnrily  ^^ 
printer,  in  a  day  when  p«ai  «* 
types  were  alike  unknown ;  thstj^ 
he  multiplied  books  br  trow^J^* 
and,  when  the  demand  was  conwtf- 
aMe,  obtained  the  aid  of  clever  aait- 
ants  in  the  same  craft*     We  (SD 
fancy  that  Horaoe*s  bookseUen, »« 
brothers  Sosii,  mast  have  freqawT 
felt  the  pressure  <^a  rapid  ran.  ^^ 
such  a  case  a  very  correct  edition**' 
not  to  be  h<»>ed  for;  and  Mr-wr- 
day  would  feel  justly  indignsatu 
OuvBB  Y(»KS  were  to  q«i  b«  w* 
tober  number  witii  the  same  apwogf 
which  Martial  offered  fis"  ^»*?^ 
mutikted  by  the  im netaosrty  «rf 
transcriber.    A  purchaser,  ^f^ 
was  often  obliged  to  submit  the  W 
of  a  b«A  to  the aethor, «»»f^ 
pend  for  accuracy  upon  his  emeaw* 
tions.    Of  course  this  favoar  cojij 
only  be  asked  from  friends;  ?{»■ 
Mr.  Moore  bad  lived  with  W»<*J 
would  scarcely  have  known  wJi«rM» 
look  fbr  a  correct  verooa  or  iw 
"Lkfht  of  Other  Ih^;  exo^ 
the  £b2ary<^aLMdein0»«K^S<^ 
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oraBkaniwioo.  Tlie  Roman  book- 
sdlen  iiad  uicir  Bowy  but  tiiey  mnsl 
Ittre  fouixl  great  difficuhj  in  making 
thdr  commoditieB  pnUic  No  enter- 
pring  Colbnrn  of  the  Aigiletum 
cooUatiiattlate  a  oonntry  reader  with 
a  paragraph  m  the  Times^  or  a  more 
inidioiis  puff  in  the  Po§L  To  re- 
medy this  deficiency  in  the  beat  man - 
netj  they  hnng  the  titka  of  the  hooka 
to  the  snop-door,  jnat  at  we  aee  the 
list  of  novels  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
at  the  door  of  drcnlating  libraries ; 
or  to  the  (nllars  in  ih>nt  of  a  portico, 
when  the  shop  happened  to  be  nnder 
one.  And  this  wul  explain  a  line  in 
Horace,  which  we  suspect  has  been 
yffj  dark  to  many  wno  quoted  it, 
whoe  he  says  to  modkxsre  poets, — 

"  Non  bomiDeSy  non  dii,  nm  concessere 

Heraee,  firom  an  expression  in  his 
first  satire,  aj^iears  to  have  disliked 
tlufl  mode  oC  publication. 

The  prices  of  books  were  small, 
coDsidenng  how  smartly  they  were 
oftoi  gilt  and  lettered.  Qu^  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  epigrams  of 
Martial  cost  only  fire  denarii^  or 
about  two  shillings  and  two-pence, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  damaged  Fudge  Family, 
The  question  of  copyright  u  inyolved 
in  much  obscurity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Roman 
author  under  Augustus  resembled 
that  of  an  IStBf^aatk  writer  in  the  time 
ofthe  second  Charles  or  Anne.  Hia 
chief  pro^)eet  of  pecuniary  profit 
would  be  either  from  the  pnyate 
mtaiikenee  of  indiyiduals,  as  in  the 
noble  g^  of  the  Duchess  of  Ormond 
to  Driven ;  or  from  the  patronage  of 
the  covemment,  as  in  the  elevation 
of  Addison  and  the  preferment  of 
PameL  The  relation  of  ^kcsenas  to 
Virgil  has  become  a  proverb  in  lite- 
rary histoTT.  How  far  the  purchase, 
I7  ^  sediles,  of  the  comedies  of  Te- 
rms and  Plantus  may  look  like  a 
natioMd  support  of  literature  from 
the  public  ^tirse,  we  shall  not  now 
Btop  to  inquire.  The  Roman  patron- 
age of  letters  sometimes  assumed  a 
peculiar  form,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
lUustrate  by  any  thins  in  modem 
lubits  of  authorship.  Thus  Pliny,  as 
ive  learn  from  hb  own  epistle,  was 
ofaed  the  km  sum  of  30002.  for  a 
Bia^vork.  Bat  Bceker  shews  fron 
Mtiial  that  commereial   artaage^ 


ments  certainly  took  place  between 
the  bookseller  and  anthor.  Thus  the 
epigrammatist  very  properly  tells  a 
fri^  who  wishes  to  borrow  his 
that  the  bookseller  Tryj^ion 
^  enty  of  oo^es  to  dispose  of. 
A  more  dedmve  evidence  is  furnkdied 
by  another  passase  of  the  same 
writer  (xL  108),  where  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  finishing  his  book,  in 
order  to  obtam  an  advance.  Perhaps 
Tr3rphon*s  boy  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment waiting  for  copy,  with  a  small 
bi^  of  sesterces  to  be  given  in  re- 
turn:— 

**  Qaamvia  tarn  loog^o  poteras  satur  esse 
libello, 
Lector,  adhoc  a  me   diaticha   paaca 
petia. 
Sed  Lapaa  uaaraaa,  poeriqas  diaria  pos* 
oimt» 
Lector,  aolroy  tacea,  diaaimulaaqae  \ 
Vale." 

This  arrangement  w^h  a  book- 
seller  would  not,  however,  protect 
the  author  in  the  provinces,  much 
less  in  foreign  countries.  The  inter- 
national cop3rrigbt,  at  an^r  rate,  was 
wuitinff.  lib  is  not  surpri8in|^  to  find 
Martial  complaining  tnat  his  popu- 
larity in  Britain,  Spain,  and  €raul, 
brought  him  no  advantage.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  many  bo<^ 
of  the  Augustan  age  died  m  their 
birth,  and  how  many  authors  ruined 
their  publi^iers.  Certainly  thore 
seems  to  be  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Bynm  recognised  one  entire 
book  of  an  epic  poem  nicely  lining  a 
trunk  he  opened  at  Malta ,-  and  we 
learn  from  Martial,  that  Uie  cooks 
were  the  chief  buyers  of  learned  poems 
in  his  time,  while  numerous  copies 
found  their  only  circulation  round 
small  pieces  of  salt-fish  sold  to  child- 
ren. 

The  fourth  stene  in  Becker's  nar- 
radve  exhibits  his  hero  upon  a  jour- 
ney to  his  country  villa.  The  car- 
riage he  selected  was  called  a  ledica, 
answering  in  many  respects  to  the 
palanquin  of  India,  from  which  coun- 
try it  oad  probably  been  introduced 
into  Italy;  it  bad  a  head  and  cur- 
tains, and  was  borne  by  six  or  eight 
slaves,  according  to  its  size.  Opu- 
lent persons  dothed  their  bearers  in 
a  regular  livery,  generally  red.  For 
those  who  were  too  poOT  to  keep  a 
lectica  fOT  their  single  use,  there  were 
utands^  where  a  fatigued  pedestrian 
mighthire  one,  a9  we  call  a  iiaiisoD*s 
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safety-cab.  Indeed,  AorA-carnages 
uf  various  descrij^nfl  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, not  only  in  Rome,  bnt  in  the 
principal  country  towns.  The  rheda 
was  probably  the  travelling-carriage. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  any 
carriage  was  alloMred  to  pass  through 
the  streets  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Accor^nffly  Gallus  is  properly  repre- 
sented to  nave  quitted  his  palanquin 
for  the  travelling-carriage,  when,  after 
clearing  all  the  obstructions  of  the 
tumultuous  city,  he  had  reached  the 
gate  that  led  to  Capua.  Here  he 
ascended  the  rheda ;  "  the  body  was 
ornamented  with  beautifully  wrought 
foliage  in  bronze,  and  Mednsa*s  heads, 
of  the  same  metal,  peeped  from  the 
centres  of  the  wheels.  The  head  of 
leather  served  as  a  ptotection  against 
the  hot  rays  of  tne  midday  sun, 
whilst  the  purple  hangings  being 
fastened  Imck,  aomitted  an  agreeable 
current  of  cool  air."  Crallus  rested 
at  an  inn,  where  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  a  decent  repast.  Something 
has  been  previously  said  of  the  Athe- 
nian tavern.  The  accommodation 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Romans, 
though  in  a  very  elementary  form. 
Refined  travellers  carried  the  neces- 
sary articles  of  plate  with  them. 
Our  chief  authority  on  the  subject  is 
the  £unous  journey  of  Horace  to 
Brundusium.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  popma,  shops 
for  the  sale  of  beer  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  and  the  more  respect- 
able caupona.  In  one  of  these  houses 
the  poet  and  Mecamas  passed  a  night. 
"Such  inns  were  not  only  to  be 
found  in  towns,  but  also  standing 
isolated  along  the  roads,  as  on  the 
Via  Appia,  not  far  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,"  where  St  Luke  speaks  of 
the  Three  Taverns,  whither  the  bre- 
thren from  Rome  came  to  meet  them. 
"  Other  houses  were  naturally  built 
about  them,  and  thus  arose  a  hamlet 
which  obtained  the  name  of  the  inn. 
Such  taverns  were  probably  attached 
to  the  various  villas  along  the  road  for 
the  profit  of  the  owners,  as  they  thus 
disposed  of  the  wine  produced  <m 
their  estates.** 

The  villa  of  Gallus  lay  in  one  of 
the  most  delicious  comers  of  Cam- 
pania; woods,  water,  and  the  blue 
Auruncan  hills  in  the  distance,  com- 
posed a  charming  landscape.  The 
farm,  attached  to  the  resiiknce,  im- 
parted a  picturesque  variety  to  the 


■oene.  Pre-emineiii  above  its  winged 
compamoDs,  the  splendid  peacock 
strutted  up  and  down  the  yara.  Tbe 
breeding  of  this  bird  was  the  greit 
delist  of  Roman  country  gentlma. 
Hence  a  single  tm  cost  more  than 
two  shillings,  mre,  too,  were  the 
red-feathered  flamingo  and  the  fierce 
hen  from  Rhodes;  while  the  ^ of 
the  gourmand  revelled  upon  the  an- 
ticipated delights  of  the  delidons 
field-&re8,  as  they  fluttered  in  tbe 
cages  where  they  were  fattened  for 
the  table  throughont  the  year.  Tbtj 
were  never  seen  except  at  the  dinoeis 
of  the  rich,  their  price  being  about 
sixteen  shillings  a  dosen.  The  or- 
chards were  laoen  with  golden  fhnt ; 
of  pears  alone  the  Romans  cultivated 
thirty  sorts.  On  every  side  the 
sounds  of  happy  and  contented  in- 
dustry met  the  eye  of  the  retnmiiK 
landlord.  Becker  has  constmeted, 
chiefly  from  the  description  iji  Hiny, 
a  pleasant  country  residaioe  for  a 
man  of  distinction  and  taste : — 

"  A  brood  alley  of  plane- tre«a  led  bjrt 
eentle  slope  up  to  big  house,  which  wn 
built  not  so  mueh  on  a  magnificent  sok 
as  in  conformitv  with  ffood  taste  aod 
utility.  The  front,  situated  to  tht 
south-east,  foimed  a  roomy  portico,  rett- 
ing on  Corinthian  pillars,  before  wbich 
extended  a  terrace  planted  with  fiowen, 
and  divided  by  box-trees  into  small  beds 
of  rarioua  forms,  while  tbe  decUritr, 
sloping  gently  down,  bore  figures,  skil- 
fully cut  out  of  the  box -trees,  ofanioials 
opposite  to  each  other,  as  if  prepared  for 
atuck,  and  then  mdually  became  lostia 
tho  acanthus  which  covered  with  its 
verdure  the  plain  at  its  foot.  Behiod 
tbe  colonnade,  after  the  fashion  of  tke 
city,  was  an  atrium,  not  splendidlj  bet 
tastefully  adorned,  the  elegant  pa?eineiit 
of  which,  joined  to  imitate  lozenges,  ia 
green,  white,  and  black  stone,  contrasted 
pleasantly  with  the  red  marble  that  co- 
vered  the  walls.  From  this  you  entered 
a  small  oral  peristyU,  an  excellent  resort 
in  unfavourable  weather,  for  tbe  spaces 
between  tbe  pillara  were  closed  up  with 
large  panes  of  the  dearest  laj»t  ip«ra. 
laris,  or  talc,  through  which  tbe  ett 
discovered  the  pleasant  verdure  of  the 
sofl,  mossy  carpet  that  covered  the  open 
space  in  the  centre,  and  was  rendered 
ever  flourishing  by  the  spray  of  the  foun- 
tain. Just  behind  this  was  the  reguUr 
court  of  the  house,  of  an  equally  agrecaWo 
aspect,  in  which  stood  a  large  marbia 
basin,  surro^ded  by  ^  sorts  of  sbrabs 
and  dwarf  trees ;  on  this  court  abutted  a 
grand  etting-baUi  built  beyoad  the  wbok 
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limofthe  bou«e,  ikroagh  ibe  long  win. 
doirs  of  which,  reaching  like  doors  to 
the  ground,  «  rieir  was  oDUuoad  towards 
Um  Aunincan  hilb  in  front,  and  on  the 
aides  into  thegracefol  garden! ;  whilst  in 
the  rear  a  passage  opened  through  the 
en<rdium,  peristyl,  atrium,  and  colonnade, 
beyond  the  Jifiths,  into  the  open  air. 
The  Cjsicenian  saloon  was  bordered  on 
the  right  by  different  chambers,  which, 
from  their  northerly  aspect,  presented  a 
pleasant  abode  in  the  beat  of  summer ; 
tad  Bore  to  the  east  lay  the  reffnlar  sit- 
tiog  and  sleeping.rooms.  11m  first  were 
boUt  outwards  semicircularly,  in  order 
to  catch  the  beams  of  the  morning  light 
sad  retain  those  of  tbe  midday  sun.  The 
iotemal  arrangements  were  simple  but 
comfortable,  and  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  green  prospect  around  ;  for  on 
the  Biaible  basement  werepainted  branches 
reaebmg  inwards  as  it  were  from  tbe 
OQtiide,  snd  upon  them  coloured  birds, 
so  skilAilly  executed  that  they  appeared 
not  to  sit  but  to  flutter.  On  one  tide 
only  was  this  artificia]  garden  interrupted 
by  a  piece  of  furniture,  containing  a 
miall  tibrary  of  tbe  most  choice  books, 
lie  sleeping  apartment  was  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  small  room,  which 
would  in  winter  be  warmed  bv  a  hypo* 
cnsiHm,and  thnscommunicate  the  warmth 
to  tbe  adjoining  rooms  by  means  of  pipes. 
The  rest  of  this  side  was  used  as  an 
abode  for  the  slaves,  although  most  of 
the  rooms  were  sufficiently  neat  for  the 
nception  of  any  friends  wno  might  come 
on  a  visit.  On  tbe  opposite  side,  which 
ffljojed  tbe  full  warmth  of  the  evening 
son,  were  the  bath-rooms  and  the  spharii' 
^ivm,  adapted  not  merely  for  the  game 
of  ball,  but  for  nearly  erery  description  of 
corporeal  exercises,  and  spacious  enough 
to  hold  several  different  parties  of  players 
at  the  same  time.  There  Callus,  who 
was  a  friend  to  bracing  exercises,  used  to 
prepare  himself  for  tbe  bath,  either  by 
^  game  of  (rigon,  at  which  he  was  ex* 
P^  or  by  swinging  tbe  halteres ;  and  for 
tbis  purpose  the  room  could  be  warmed 
»n  winter  by  means  of  pipes,  which  were 
coodocted  from  tbe  hypocauttum  of  the 
^h  under  the  floor  and  along  the  walls. 
I'^stly,  at  both  ends  of  the  front  colon- 
nade, forming  the  entrance,  rose  tnrret- 
tbaped  buildings,  in  tbe  diflerent  stories 
of  which  were  small  chambers,  or  triclinia, 
affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  smiling 
plams." 

Becker  has,  of  course,  drawn  hia 
Cuief  information  respecting  the  Ro- 
ii^ui  system  of  gardening,  from  the 
S'^ceiul  oommiinicatioDs  of  Pliny. 
^  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader 
tbat  an  £nglish  garden,  in  the  six* 
tte&ih  and  seyenteenth   centuries, 
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oflTers  the  liveliest  imacc  of  one  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The 
Roman  taste,  however,  possessed  a 
harmony  of  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate, of  which  ours  is  entirely  des- 
titute. It  sought  to  exclude  tbe 
glare  of  sunshine  by  eyery  ingenuity 
of  yerdant  tracery  and  screen ;  white 
in  our  damp  and  misty  place  of  ha- 
bitation, the  more  obvious  plan  would 
be,  to  open  every  bower  to  its  ap- 
proach. The  great  object  of  the 
Italian  connoisseur  consisted  in  re- 
lievinff  his  eye  with  a  luxuriant  am- 
plitu£  of  greenness.  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  Pliny*s  charming  yiUa  m 
Tuscany,  that  one  walk  was  entirely 
surrounded  with  plane-trees;  the 
ivy,  twining  round  the  trunk  and 
branches,  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  so  connected  them  into  one  cool 
and  leafv  ¥rall ;  trunk  and  head 
being  alike  covered  with  the  same 
refreshing  colour.  The  paUentes 
kedertB  of  Virgil  probably  corre- 
sponded with  the  suver-striped  ivy 
of  our  own  woods.  The  warmth 
and  beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere 
enabled  the  tasteful  designer  to  im- 
part a  cheerfiilnessand  lustre,  almost 
unattainable  in  one  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Thus,  in  the  Tuscan 
yiUa  of  Pliny,  the  gloomy  shade  of  a 
cypress-grove,  in  which  the  avenue 
of  ivy-grown  plane-trees  appears  to 
have  terminate,  was  relievea  by  the 
intermixture  of  several  inward  cir- 
cular walks,  lying  open  to  the  j^aiial 
influence  of  tne  sun,  and  deliaously 
scented  with  roses.  We  are  obligea 
to  number  with  the  anomalies  of  na- 
tional taste  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  Romans  for  cutting  box-trees  into 
different  shapes.  Not  the  least  curi- 
ous feature,  m  this  aberration  of  hor- 
ticultural reason,  is  its  introduction 
and  popukurity  during  the  golden 
days  of  Augustan  delioMsy  and  taste. 
Poverty  may,  after  all,  be  the  pro- 
per explanation  of  this  eccentricity. 
Jlie  Rromans  had  no  Lee  to  enrich 
their  scrolls  with  the  loveliest  varie- 
ties of  five  hundred  roses ; — ^no  Lod- 
diffe  to  dazzle  their  eyes  with  the 
colours  of  the  camelia.  They 
were  compelled  to  supply  by  art 
what  the  horn  of  tropical  lieauty 
had  never  been  opened  to  bestow. 
The  carving  in  trees,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  exquisitely  grotesque. 
Pliny  descended  into  a  sheltered  lawn 
from  his  terraoe-walk,  along  a  slope 
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embellished  by  the  fijfures  of  differ- 
ent animals,  in  all  the  leafy  vivacious- 
11688  of  box.    A  bear  with  a  snake  in 
bis  jaw  seems  to  have  been  a  i&vourite 
illuBtration.  On  this  tree  yon  read  in 
Urge  letters  the  name  of  the  proprie- 
ty;  on  that,  of  the  gardener.  Becker 
co^jeptures  that  the  vacant  q^aoes, 
being  set  with  flowers,  were  sepa- 
r^ed  into  various  formal  enclo6ur«s» 
as  in  the  French  gard^ns  pf  our  own 
time.  In  this  way  he  understands  an 
obscure  allusion  of  Pliny.    The  bor- 
ders he  supposes  to  have  been  raised 
in  terrace-fashion,  "in  which  csfle, 
the  margin  rising  in  the  form  of  an 
arch  (the  torus  of  Pliny)  was  covered 
with  ever-green  or  bears'  foot"  An- 
other resemblance  to  French  t^ste 
will  be  recognised  in  the  abundant 
supply  of  water,  in  the  employment 
of  wmch  the  Boman  landscape-gar- 
dener was  sinffularly  happy.    There 
aeems  to  ha  ve  oeen  m  large  establish- 
ments a  ^ve,  whose  special  task 
was  the  care  of  the  different  water- 
works, and  who  miffbt  be  palled  the 
"  fountain-overseer.      Some  of  the 
inventions  were  very  eleflgnt    In  a 
marble  alcove  at  Phny*s  Tuscan  r^- 
sidepce,  whiph  was  shaded  by  vines, 
the  winter  gushing  out  from  several 
small  pipef— to  adopt  the  words  of 
his  own  description— as  if  it  were 
pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the 
persons  reposing  uppn  the  seat,  fell 
mto  a  marblp  basin  exauisitely  po- 
lished, and  so  constructed  that  it  was 
always   full  without  ever   flowing 
over.    Fliny  tells  us,  that  this  basin 
served  him  for  a  Ub]e;  the  larger 
dishes  being  placed  round  the  mar- 
gin, and  the  smaller  ones  floating 
about  in  the  form  pf  little  vessels 
and  water-fowl. 

The  rose  and  violet  were  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  lUnnan  garden. 
They  are  the  flowprs  which  Vii^ 
seems  to  have  preserved  with  pecu- 
liar affection  in  the  exquisite  crystal 
of  his  verse.  But  Becker  denies 
that  the  classical  Flora  was  so  meagre 
as  many  writers  have  asserted  it 
to  be.  He  enumerates  the  bulbous 
plants,  the  crocus,  the  narcissus,  se- 
veral kinds  of  lilies,  gladiolus,  irides, 
and  hyadnths.  He  nnds  the  eariiest 
mention  of  green-houses  in  the  flr^ 
century,  and  lays  his  flnger  npou 
numerous  allusions  to  th^  in  the 
amusing  epignuns  of  Mtttial.  Flow- 
ers wero  c^rtwly  forced  in  them; 


and  the  notice  of  roaes  in  DeeeiBber 
18  to  be  explained  on  this  sappoo- 
tion.    Not  that  the  wmter  rose  of 
poets  is  always  to  be  interacted  by 
the  produce  of  artifidal  heat  or  pro- 
tection. "TlicroaesofFtestumbloom- 
ed  for  a  second  time  in  the  autumn^ 
and  when  in  mild  winter,  the  rom 
pallida  is  seen  to  blo<Hn  in  Germai^ 
^the  OMU  air  of  Christniss,  sod 
Qven  in  January,  why  sbouU  not 
the  sane  thing  have  been  possOHc  m 
a  milder  dimateP"    Tbecountryk 
the  wnidow— ^  rui  mfenettra  rf 
Martial— Kminds  one  of  the  lina  of 
Cowper:— 
**  What  are  the  casements  Uosd  witb 

creepiag  barbs. 
The  prouder  isshfis  fronted  with  s  m» 
Of  orangs,  aayrlle,  or  the  fragrant  wseo, 
The  Frencbmaa'sdsiUiigl  Aretbeynot 

all  proofs 
Tba^  man,  ipmurM  in  citiea,  atiU  retw"** 
His  inborn  ineztinguiabable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  bis  loss 
By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  be  nay] 
the  qiost  unfunasb'd  with  the  »aaM  ot 

life.  ,  . . 

And  Uwy  that  never  pass  their  bnclt- 

work  bounds. 
To  range  the  fields  and  treat  tbaii  wsgs 

with  air,  ,    , 

Yet  feel  the  burning  iastioot ;  ovsrhesa 
Sllfpend  their  crazy  boxes,  pbnted  ibick. 
And  watered  daily." 

The  ep^loyment  of  glass  to  pro- 
tect and  quicken  the  growth  ana  the 
maturity  of  flowers  and  fruits,  seems 
tq  be  naturally  soflgeated  by  the 
cultivation  of  them  m  the  open  sir. 
Cowpipr  has  elegantly  said,— 

"  Who  loves  a  garden,  lo?«8  a  greeft- 

house  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clinw. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  wann  sod 

snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle  aod  the  saows 

descend.  .   , . 

The  sprioeiog  myrtle  with  unwith'nng 


Shines  there  and  flourishes.    The  golden 

boast 
Of  Portugal,  and  Western  Indis  tb(|ia» 
The  ruddier  orange*  ^  the  psler  UnSi 
Peep  through  theu:  polish'd  folisgs  I* 

the  storm. 
And  seem  to  smtle  at  what  they  used  sot 

fear." 

Martial,  in  a  Very  pee^  ^^"ijjj' 
which  Becker  quotes,  alln^  tovm 
artificial  covensg  of  the  lify  w 
rose.  These  gnefn- houses  ^ 
«lso,  howevar  impsdlMtly,  thepiiii 
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of  foffsmg^hnmn.  Pliny  noticet 
Uie  tpeaSaria  m  whi<^  t&e  mdoa* 
beds  of  Tiberius  w«re  shdtered 
finom  the  eold.  Gn^ies  vere  mroo 
dtiied  in  a  dnular  masmac.  We  bare 
uaed  tbe  pfawe  of  forciBg-hottse 
vitboat  intending  ta  so^fgest  ai^ 
eomparifloii  wiUi  toe  oompbort^  ex- 
pidieDJtf  of  modem  sdeaoM.  The  aft- 
wUneeieadered  to  tiie  flower  or  Uie 
pbntfiecniB  to  have  heeaof  a  negative 
cfaaraeter;  nothing  ia  to  be  looked 
&r  like  the  aubtemneaa  wimden  of 
(^Mtnrorth,  where  the  faamg^  oon* 
neetod,  with  the  Aium  of  the  eoor 
serratory,  are  two  miles  in  extent. 
Nor  would  London  have  been  able 
to  reeognifle  a  ftncy  •  eard^ier  in 
tiie  ingenions  tt^Morkuy  a&hoogh  one 
of  the  seenea  in  the  groonda  of  the 
TiUa  oi  Gallns  m%ht  have  famiriied 
no  xmfiMTonnible  specimen  <^  land- 
•ttpe-g 


'*  Not  far  firom  bence  was  the  most 
caDtiTatiog  spot  in  tlie  garden,  where 
taUfSbadj  ekns,  entwined  with  luxuriant 
vines,  encloeed  a  semicircular  lawo,  the 
green  carpet  of  which  was  penetrated  by 
i  tboBstad  shooting  violets.  On  the 
tetber  side  lese  a  gentle  aseent,  planted 
with  the  moat  varied  roses,  that  mingled 
their  Mmy  odours  with  the  perfume  of 
the  Uliei  blooailiig  at  its  foot.  Beyood 
Uiii  wera  reared  the  dark  anmmits  oSf  the 
aaighboumff  mountains,  while  on  the 
aide  of  the  hill  a  pellucid  stream  bubbled 
dowQ  in  headlong  career,  after  escaping 
from  the  colossal  arm  of  a  njmiph,  who 
Ity  gracefully  reclined  on  the  verdant 
most,  dashed  orer  a  mass  of  rocks,  and 
then  with  a  gentle  murmur  vanished  be- 
hind the  green  amphitheatre.'* 

This  deseripdon  is  pardy  eopied 
from  an  antique  painting,  and  it 
migbt  be  taken  for  a  transcript  of  one 
of  the  dark  landBei^[>C8  of  Ponssin. 

His  seventh  scene,  "  A  Day  in 
Bsle,**  enables  the  author  to  intro- 
duee  us  to  one  of  the  most  delicious 
^«teiBig-|daces  of  antiquity,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  emfoeHisn  his  scenery 
with  the  beautiful  figure  of  Lycoris, 
the  friend  of  Grallus,  then  supposed 
to  be  in  the  blooming  ripeness  of 
woBianhood,  and  whose  name,  with 
that  of  her  lover,  still  lives  in  the 
mose  of  Ovid.  In  one  o(  the  early 
cnsysof  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Exet^  Col- 
lege, oceors  a  striking  passage  upon 
we  u^nenee  of  ^  female  <£aracter 
on  the  virtues  and  happiness  <tf  man- 
kind.  He  diseovers  in  it  a  priae^e 


of  action  so  versatile,  mnltilarious, 
and  universal,  thi^  like  the  eye  of  a 
portrait,  it  turns  upon  us  in  every 
change  of  position;  bearing  upon 
and  shaping  our  instincts,  our  pas- 
sions, our  vanity,  our  tastes,  and  our 
^lecessities.  The  cradle  is  a  second 
place  of  birth,  «nd  the  child  is  again 
bom  from  the  infant  Education  is 
the  gate  through  which  a  nation 
marges  to  its  renown,  and  the  key 
of  the  gate  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
mother.  It  was  so  even  in  Greece 
among  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  time ; 
and  the  mother  who  told  her  son  to 
bring  home  his  shield  or  be  borne 
back  upon  it,  was  the  eloquent  re- 
presentative of  her  race.  But  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  the  female 
character  had  been  elevated  into  this 
ty  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  It 
not  form  an  element  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  national  or  domestic  juris- 
diction.  The  mother  who  shaped,  or 
the  wife  who  stimulated  and  directed, 
the  impulse  of  her  son  or  her  hus- 
band, was  the  exception  not  the  spe- 
cimen pf  the  class.  There  might 
have  been  many  Gracchi,  but  ms- 
toryhas  scarcely  given  us  a  record  of 
one  Cornelia.  Thus,  in  any  Grecian 
story,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
the  feminine  interest  in  the  devel(^- 
ment  of  the  filial  or  brotherly  and 
sisterly  affections.  If  wc  seek  to 
mStm  the  gloom  of  Orestes,  it  must 
he  with  the  smile  of  Electra.  It 
would  be  very  diffiiailt,  indeed,  to 
mdce  love,  in  its  popular  sense,  the 
hin^  of  the  fable.  The  Roman 
habits  of  feeling  furnish  the  novelist 
-  with  ampler  opportunities.  Becker  has 
not  used  them — indeed  he  could  not 
lavail  himself  of  this  advantage.  The 
hi8t<Hrical  outline  of  Gallus  confines  his 
pencil,  and  the  Lycoris  of  the  Boman 
IS  coily  the  Ai^Easia  of  the  Greek. 
Her  appearances  on  the  stage  <^ 
Bomance  ace  not  very  important,  but 
they  are  ^racefrOly  described ;  as,  for 
example,  m  the  excursion  with  Gal- 
lus:— 

"  Oa  the  shore  of  dbte  Lucrine  lake, 
whence  these  ex  peditioos  generally  start- 
ed, GaUus  fbond,  among  many  others,  the 
boat  hired  for  him.  It  was  the  prettiest 
there,  and  had  Aphrodite  herself  designed 
it  for  her  own  use,  she  would  not  have 
decorated  it  otherwise.  The  gay  paint- 
ing of  the  planks,  the  purple  sails,  the 
rigging  entwined  with  garlands  of  fresh 
leaves  and  roses,  the  merry  mnsic  sound* 
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iog  from  ibe  prow,  every  thing,  io  abort, 
iuTited  to  joy  and  pleasure.  In  the  aAer 
part  of  the  skiff  a  purple  awning  was 
erected  on  tall  tbyrsoi-staTes,  and  under 
it  stood  a  ricbly-iotded  table,  offering  all 
the  eojoymeots  of  a  meet  perfect  pftm- 
dtum  that  the  forum  eufidinarium  of 
Baite  could  supply.  Lycoris  went  the 
short  distance  to  the  lake  in  a  itetica, 
whilst  G alius  repaired  thither  on  foot 
with  two  friends  whom  he  had  accident* 
allj  met.  The  lady  looked  lorelv  as  the 
goddess  of  flowers  as  she  alighted.  Over 
her  snow.white  tunica  were  thrown  the 
ample  folds  of  an  amethyst^oloored  palla  ; 
round  her  hair,  which  was  most  skilfully 
arranged,  and  fastened  with  an  elegant 
gold  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  amor, 
was  entwined  a  cbaplet  of  roses ;  a  sor- 
greous  and  curiously  twisted  necklace 
adorned  her  fair  neck,  and  from  it  de- 
pended a  string  of  pearls  also  set  in  gold, 
while  golden  bracelets  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  in  whose  eyes  glittered  fiery 
rubies,  encircled  her  well-rounded  arms. 
Thus  led  by  Gallus,  with  her  ri^ht  foot 
first,  in  compliance  with  the  warning  cry 
of  the  boatmen,  she  entered  the  festive 
boat.  The  light  vessel  started  merrily 
into  the  lake,  where  the  occupants  of  a 
hundred  others  exclianged  metings  as 
they  passed.  They  rocked  for  some 
hours  on  the  tranquil  mirror,  during 
which  the  men  indulged  with  uncommon 
relish  in  fresh  ovsters  firom  the  lake, 
which  they  washed  down  with  the  noble 
Falemiau  wine." 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Roman 
fashions  very  prettily  colonred.  Bot- 
tigcr  is  the  great  authority  on  the 
subject,  but  Becker  has  collected 
some  interesting  frafftnents.  The 
gold  pin  in  the  hair  of  Ljooris  was  a 
bodkm  or  crisping-pin.  A  very  cu- 
rious necklace,  answering  in  many 
respects  to  the  one  described,  was  dug 
up  at  Pompeii ;  bracelets,  in  the  ser- 
pent shape,  with  ruby  eyes,  have 
also  been  found  in  the  same  wonder- 
ful city  of  the  dead.  But  we  Question 
if  the  serpent-form  ever  supplied  the 
jeweller  vdth  so  ingenious  a  device  as 
we  remember  to  have  observed  in  a 
small  timepiece  at  Blenheim,  in  which 
the  sting  of  a  serpent  points  immo- 
vably to  the  lapse  of  every  minute. 
Surely  no  luppier  moral  was  ever 
suggested.  With  regard  to  the  boat 
in  which  Lycoris  is  represented  to 
have  enjoyed  her  excursion,  we  shall 
only  say  that  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  xnade  vast  improvements  upon 
our  wherry.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  they  poss^ed  the  true 


prophetic  e^  oftatte.  The  sparkline 
current  of  the  Thames  at  Bidimoiid 
is  certainly  as  lovely  as  the  Lnerine 
lake;  yet  who  ever  thought  of  send- 
ing Bomty  and  Love  to  glide  oyer  it 
wnh  a  purple  sail,  or  embellished  the 
prow  with  that  burnished  spjeodour 
which  gilds  the  drawings  of  Turner? 
Perhaps  Seneca*s  picture  of  the  lake 
floating  wiUi  roses  realises  veiy  neariy 
the  warm  and  sun^  soHaoes  of  the 
English  painter,  we  will  iost  add, 
as  amusmgly  Ulustrative  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Roman  hidiei  in 
dress,  that  Pliny  notices  the  remiest 
of  Regulus  to  one  AureHa,  to  ksTC 
him  a  l^acy  of  the  clothes  m  wkiek 
she  had  dressed  hersdfto  execute  her 
mil.  There  is  a  calculation  of  Ar- 
buthnot,  that  a  single  gown  of  one 
particular  fabric  would  cost  492. 12i. 
the  pound  avoirdupois.  The  niil- 
liner*8  bill  for  a  Latin  Widow  Bar- 
naby  would  have  been  a  saioos 
visitation,  indeed ;  and  might  bsTe 
made,  as  Alderman  Cute  would  ex- 
press it,  a  Consul  look  after  his  coq- 
sobt 

We  do  not  follow  the  tale  of  GtUiu 
with  any  more  doeeness,  than  mty 
seem  to  be  required  by  our  design  of 
offering  a  few  vivid  and  aoeniate  il- 
lustraticms  of  the  private  life  of  the 
Romans.  Bom  of  humble  and  poor 
parents,  he  rose,  by  the  elastic  eneiigf 
of  his  genius,  to  the  favour  d  Au- 
gustus and  the  friendship  of  Viigil* 
The  inscription  of  the  tenth  edpgne 
has  bestowed  immortality  npon1^ 
name.  A  few  particulars  of  his  li& 
may  be  ^thered  up  from  the  nana^ 
tives  of  Dio  Cassius  and  Suetonrasi 
but  the  obscurity  that  envelopes  his 
history  cannot  be  dispersed.  1& 
fall  nuiy  be  justiy  attnbuted  to  the 
intemperance  of  scHue  of  his  politieal 
remarKs,  when  the  friend  of  the  poet 
forgot  the  fiivourite  of  the  empercff. 
Bedcer  represents  the  intelli^ce  of 
Augustus  s  displeasure  breakmgsud- 
demy  upon  Gfulus  in  his  voloptnoas 
seclusion  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Eagerly  and  in  wrath  be 
returns  to  Rome,  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  propitiate  the  inoetised  An* 
ffiutus,  ne  resolves  to  brave  him  in 
his  own  metropolis.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  arrays  nimself  with  P®^^^ 
care,  and  determines  to  go  abroad 
into  the  city.  The  dressing-room  of 
a  Roman  ^tlemui  is  a  very  amiu- 
ing  domestic  interior  :— 
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"Tbe  ikve  came  witli  tbe  tmniea  and 
foUoved  br  tiro  others  bearing  the  U^a, 
ilready  folded  in  tbe  approved  fashion, 
whilst  a  fourth  placed  the  pnrple  dreas- 
ihoei  near  the  seat.  Eros  first  g^ed  the 
ttoder-ganneot  afresh,  then  threw  over  bis 
HMster  the  apper'tunica,  taking  particalar 
care  that  tbe  broad  strip  of  purple  woven 
iato  it  might  fall  exactly  across  the  centre 
of  tbe  breast ;  for  custom  did  not  permit 
orthisgarment  being  girded.  He  then, 
with  thesssistance  of  another  slave,  hung 
006  end  of  the  tega,  woven  of  the  softest 
sad  whitest  Milesian  wool,  over  the  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee 
and  cover  with  its  folds,  which  gradually 
became  more  wide,  the  whole  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  band.  The  right  arm  re- 
Biioed  at  liberty,  as  the  voluminous  gar- 
Beat  was  passed  at  its  broadest  part 
onder  tbe  arm,  and  then  brought  forward 
ID  front;  tbe  umbo,  already  arranged  in 
m  nigeoioos  fashion,  being  laid  obliquely 
across  the  breast,  so  that  the  well-rounded 
BiDtts  almost  reached  tbe  knee,  and  the 
lower  half  ended  at  the  middle  of  the 
ahio-booe,  whilst  the  remaining  portion 
wai  onoe  more  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  hung  down  over  the  arm 
and  back  of  the  person  in  a  maas  of  hroad 
and  regular  folds.  Eros  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  each 
fold  into  its  approved  position,  he  then 
reached  for  his  lord  tbe  polished  band- 
mirror,  the  thick  silver  plate  of  which 
reflected  every  image  with  perfect  clear* 
neas.  Gallus  cast  but  a  single  glance  at 
it,  allowed  his  feet  to  be  iostiUled  into 
the  tall  ahoes,  latched  with  four  |^ld 
thongs,  placed  on  his  fingers  the  rings 
he  had  taken  ofif  over  night,  and  ordered 
Chiesimus  to  be  8ummoned."'Pp.  117, 
118. 

It  accorded  with  the  inflamed  tem- 
per of  Gallas  to  seek  the  busiest 
thoroughfare.  Accordinely  he  bent 
bis  8t^  towards  the  Forum.  An 
officer,  reprimanded  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  leisurely  en- 
joying the  Sim  before  the  Horse 
Gnaras,  will  illustrate  the  audacity 
of  Gallus,  Here  were  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  shops  of  Borne,  and 
here  might  be  seen,  m  the  swarming 
▼ifliton,  tjrpes  of  life  in  all  ages,  from 
tbe  Yirtuoso,  who  pretend^  to  ad- 
mire some  curious  work  of  art, 

**  Stationed  there 
With  glass  at  eye  and  catalogue  in  hand. 
And  tongue  accomplished  in  the  fulsome 

cant 
And  pedantry  that  coxcombs  learn  with 

eaae,"^ 

down  to  ^  miss  the  mercer*s  plague," 


smiling  and  chattering  oyer  the  lit- 
tered counter, — 

"  And  promising  with  smiles  to  call 
again." 

All  these  features  of  Roman  life, 
and  many  others  of  similar  expres- 
sion, may  be  foimd  in  the  satire  of 
Martial.  Here  is  the  interior  of  an 
upholsterer's  shop  :— 

"Expensive  cedar  tables,  carefully 
covered  and  supported  by  strong  pillars 
veneered  with  ivory ;  dinner-couches  of 
bronze,  richly  adorned  with  ailver  and 
gold  and  inlaid  with  costly  tortoise-shell ; 
besides  irapezophara  o(  the  most  beautiful 
marble,  with  exquisitely  worked  grifiSns, 
seats  of  cedar-wood  and  ivory,  candelabra 
and  lamps  of  the  most  various  forms, 
vases  of  all  aorts,  costly  mirrors,  and  a 
hundred  other  objects,  sufiicient  to  fur- 
nish more  than  one  house  in  magnificent 
style.  Some  one  who  hardly  meant  to 
be  a  purchaser  was  just  getting  the  covers 
removed  from  some  of  the  cedar  tables  by 
the  attendant ;  but  he  found  they  were 
not  spotted  to  his  taste.  A  hexaclinon  of 
tortoise-shell  seemed,  however,  to  attract 
him  amazingly ;  but,  after  measuring  it 
three  or  four  times,  he  said,  *  That  it 
was,  alas !  a  few  inches  too  small  for  the 
cedar-table  for  which  he  had  intended  it.' " 

The  marble  trapezophorcR  are  un- 
derstood to  have  b«en  a  sort  of  table- 
fhime ;  the  hexacUnon  was  connected 
with  the  dining-table.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  find  the  early  Roman 
custom  of  sitting  at  meals  gradually 
becoming  refinS  into  the  oriental 
posture.  The  original  name  of  the 
dinner-couch  was  tricUnitmi,  which 
accommodated  nine  persons.  Becker 
notices  that  the  introduction  of  roimd 
tables  led  to  an  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  seating  the  guests.  Semi- 
circular sofas,  called  from  their  shape 
,  being  substituted  for  the  trl 


cSnia.  The  round  tables  were  small, 
and  the  sofas  were  adapted  to  hold 
less  than  nine  persons.  The  Roman 
table  was  much  lower  than  ours, 
which  Becker  accounts  for  by  the 
height  of  the  tra^  that  was  placed 
upon  it.  An  epigram  of  Martial 
informs  us  that  our  own  custom  of 
having  the  dishes  handed  round  by  a 
servant  prevailed  at  Rome. 

This,  nowever,  is  a  digression.  Re- 
turning to  Gallus  in  nis  shopping 
excursion,  we  find  him  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  jeweller,  where  cups 
of  precious  stones,  Babylonian  car- 
pets, splendid   bracelets,  or   silken 
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dresses,  tempted  and  bewildemi  t^ 
opulent  purchaser.  Becker  has  asoer- 
tamed  that  the  raw  silk  was  mami- 
&ctured  at  Rome,  and  that  the  most 
celebrated  weavers  lived  in  the  Vicus 
Tuscus. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  as  to  a 
splendid  banqnet  in  the  house  of 
Lentulos.  We  look  upon  the  ac- 
count of  this  entertainment  as  the 
most  elaboraite  and  vivid  picture 
which  the  pen  of  Becker  has  given 
to  us  of  Greek  or  Roman  life.  It 
breathes  all  the  warmth  and  anima* 
tion  of  personal  observation.  We 
are  fiiBt  led  to  observe  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements.  In  a  saloon, 
loosing  to  the  north,  superb  sofas 
are  placed  round  m  cedar-table ;  the 
lower  paxts  <tf  these  sofas  were  deeo* 
rated  with  white  hanffinffi  embroid- 
cred  with  sold,  whito  Uie  nillows, 
yielding  ddidously  to  the  slightest 
mrenure,  were  covered  vrith  purple, 
silken  cushions  separated  the  guests, 
who  were  limited  to  six,  one  of  the 
numbers  which  "Original  Walker** 
iustly  deemed  to  be  most  agreeable. 
We  are  naturally  struck  with  the 
vivid  and  ele^paat  reminiscence  of 
some  supper  with  Augustus  or  Me- 
emas,  wmch  Yiri^  displays  in  his 
desoriptkm  of  Dido's  entertainment 
to  the  Trojan  heroes, — 

**  Stntoque  super  discumbitur  auro." 

and  in  the  splendid  goblet  — gravem 
eemmis  auroque^n  which  she  pb^ges 
faer  distinffinsfaed  visitors,  we  recog- 
nise one  of  the  costly  ornaments  of  a 
Bomm  skteboard  in  the  magniiloent 
days  of  the  empire.  The  decoration 
of  the  dining-room  marks  the  policed 
taste  of  the  nost.  Sa^  celebrathig 
the  vintage,  in  all  thellarii  and  aban<* 
donnientcxr  the  season;  a  scene  from 
Lucmia;  and  boushs,  that  almost 
seemed  to  shake  unaer  the  we%ht  of 
the  Onrushes  that  perched  upon  them, 
were  scattered  about  the  apartment. 
It  will  be  remembered  mk  in  the 
sdeetun  of  this  bird,  the  artist  was 
flattering  the  taste  of  Roman  festi- 
vity ;  the  thrush  being  as  popular  a 
remove  in  the  first  century,  as  the 
blackcock  in  the  nineteen^.  The 
guests,  having  taken  their  places 
upon  the  couches,  resigned  their 
sandals  to  the  attendant  slaves,  and 
dipped  their  hands  ia  silver  bowls  of 
water.  There  is  a  slight  pause,  and 
♦oe  first  course  enters.    It  Is  somt 


tiflie  liiiee  we  dined  at  Devediiiire 
House,  but  we  fkncy  that  the  fbllow- 
ing  specimen  of  funily  plate  would 
be  vexy  difficult  to  match.  We 
must  look  for  its  companions  among 
the  old  coUe^  chests  of  Corpus  or 
Trinity,  of  which  our  recondite  meod, 
the  exedlent  tutor  of  Cains,  his 
leeently  issued  such  admkiUe 
copies:— 

"  la  the  oeatre  of  the  plUmnh  «»• 
aealed  with  tortotM-aMl,  stood  u  Mt 
oihftmm,  oa  oitbar  sido  of  whieh  boy 
aiWor  poanioca,  filled  with  wlMte  aadVlttk 
oliree,  pneerTed  b j  the  art  of  the  seek 
uata  this  period  of  the  year;  eatliebeili 
of  the  botat  nt  a  aite&aay  fraa  wkit 
^in  the  OMMt  delieioas  fsmai  flowed 
apoB  the  tmtm  beaeaUu  Near  thit,  m 
two  sUter  gfidifoiMr  h^  detelely 
dreeted  Mussfee,  beaeaCh  whieh  Syum 
ploMe,  Bixed  with  the  seed  of  the  pflne- 
fia&ate,  pceeeated  the  appeawaoe  of 
Afound   stood  ailvw 


££» 


other  prodaetiooe  of  tfcs 
gaideav  ia  additioQ  to  Imetrtm,  ttfoied 
both  with  miat  aad  i«e,  tad  with  Byna- 
tiae  mmfiSf  and  dretied  easEs  aad  071* 
toM,  whilst  f^eeh  ones  in  tbaadtaoe 
were  hooded  iwiod.  The  eoaiMay  ex- 
BMseed  their  tdflu'ration  of  theu*  boit'i 
nmdful  inveatioo,  and  thea  proceeded  t» 
help  tbeaiselTes  to  what  eadi,  aeoonfoc 
to  Hie  taite,  eoosidewd  the  heet  hioealive 
of  ta  appetile.  At  tlie  saaie  tiae  siercs 
eanied  rouad,  ia  goMen  iroblets,  the 


•Hiifitfli,  cooipoeed  of  Hyiaectiea  hoa^ 
and  Falenaaa  winee.  They  were  M 
oceapiod  in  ttetiagtheseramldeheaeSci* 
when  a  second  and  smaller  tny  wai 
brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  vacant  not 
withm  the  tet,  to  which  it  did  aot  yiald 
ia  point  of  siagalarity.  Ia  an  tkpak 
baaket  sat  a  ben,  ingeniously  carved  est 
of  wood,  with  outspread  wiags,  aa  if  ihi 
were  broodinr.  Straightway  enterad  t«e 
slaves,  who  Eegaa  aeacchia^  ia  the  Mt 
which  filled  the  baaket,  and,  tiddng  ont 
fome  eggs,  distrihiited  theai  aaoofst  the 
gaeete.  '  Frieads,'  eeid  Lentolaa,  sauliag, 
*  they  wn  pea^ben'a  egga,  whieh  Itfe 
beea  pot  under  the  hea  j  mj  otiy  km 
m  thai  ihe  May  have  sat  loo  kag  ifoe 
them,  bat  let  at  try  thesk'  A  slave 
then  gave  to  each  goeet  a  mhvt  etA» 
leave,  wbioh  wae»  however,  iboad  tl« 
moat  too  large  and  heavy  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  eaok  proceeded  to  break  an 
egg  with  the  pomt  of  it«  Moat  of  tht 
party  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
jokes  of  Lentolua,  but  not  ao  the  Pero- 
aiana.  '  Truly  m  e^  haa  already  h^ 
come  a  hen !'  cried  one  of  them  in  disgust, 
and  about  to  throw  it  away.  '  Extttiaa 
a  Ktde  mor0  ch>9ely,'  mi  Fom^pod/u, 
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wMi  a  hntgb,  it  #lil6b  ih6  piettg  ft  tins 
vfip&t  90ntf  WMF  #Mr6  Mtter  fl^tisinwd 
witli  1^  mm»,  J(pfai«d  J  '  on^  liriMid^ 
M«ft  fHMkrslitKU  well  how  to  dreM  cm 
Untt  Imve  besli  alrcwtjr  nt  tpon.'  The 
PcmsHHif  then  for  the  fint  tiAM  mmrk^d 
that  ita  aball  was  not  Qatnralf  but  trade 
of  doo^h,  and  that  i  ^t  fig-peoker  waa 
hidden  in  the  yolk,  which  waa  atxengl/ 
aeaaoiied  with  pepper.'* 

The  first  course  of  tbe  eosnA  Ibllows 
after  a  brief  intcrral,— 

"  A  edrela  of  aaiall  dishes  eorevsd  whh 
avell  Beats  aa  weie  t6  hettet  with  tmtf 
ai  tiie  tablee  of  pleheiaaa*  was  ranged 
aRmod  a  alip  of  natural  tinrfi  on  wluch 
lay  a  honeycomb.  A  tUys  carried  round 
the  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  tbe 

Sueata  were  preparing,  i&ougb  wifh  eri« 
ent  Texatioo,  to  help    fhemselves  to 
ehiek-peas  and  imall  HA,  when,  St  9, 
sign  from  Lentuhis,  two  dares  htnried 
Airward  and  took  off  (he  opper  part  ot 
the  tiwy ,  under  whieh  a  nomber  of  dishsi^, 
pfeacutiug  a  rich  seleetion  of  daimies, 
wevB  eonoesled.    There  were  ri^-dorea 
end  iekUfsres*  capons  and  decks,  moHeta 
of  thvoe  pounds  weighe,  and  tnrbot ;  and 
in  the  centre  a  fatted  hare,  which,  by 
menna  of  artificial  wing^,  the  Uructar  bad 
ingeniooaly  changed  into  a  pegasus.  The 
company,  on  tbe  Uetus  summus,  ires  agree- 
Sbl/  surprised,  and  applauded  tbe  host 
with  clapping  of  bands,  and  tbe  sciss(n' 
leosediately  approached,  and  wrtb  great 
aolommty  and  almost  in  musical  time, 
begun  to  canre.    On  tbe  disappearaace 
of  the  firat  courte,  much   conversation 
was  kept  op,  but  no  long  interval  was 
allowed  for  talking.    Four  slaves  soon 
entered  to  tbe  sound  of  boms,  bearing 
the  second  course,  which  co&sisted  of  a 
huge  boar,  surrounded  by  eight  sucking 
pigs,  made  of  sweet  paste  b^  tbe  ex- 
perienced baker,  and  lurprisingly  like 
real  ones.    On  the  tnsksof  tbe  bciir  hnng 
Itile  bari^ets,  woven  with  pahn-twigs, 
and  oontahring  Syrian  and  ThM)s»  dates. 
Another  teimtr,  resembUng  a  JUg^,  lu 
fuH  eeitune,  now  spproached  the  t^le, 
and,  with  an  ioHttense  knile,  eosMneneed 
cuttinc  up  tbe    boar^   pronounced    by 
Lentnlus  to  be  a  genuine  Umbrian.    In 
the  meantime  the  boys  banded  tbe  dates, 
and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  tbe  pigs 
sa  apophoreta.    On  a  given  signal,  tbe 
slavea  removed  tbe  dish,  ana  brought 
another  containing  peacocks,  pheasants, 
the  Kvers  of  geese,  sad  rare  Ush.    At 
iHsgth  this  course  also  wss  removed,  the 
shives  wiped  tbe  table,  and  cleared  away 
with  besems  of  palm-twigs  the  fi^agments 
that  had  faUen  on  tbe  floor,  strewing  it 
at  the  same  time  with  sawdust  dyed  with 
rnnium  aad  pleasant  -  smelling  saffron. 
Whilst  this  was  being  done,  tbe  eyes  of  the 


guests  were  suddenl]^  attracted  opwsrds 
by  a  noise  overbead ;  ^e  ceiling  opened, 
and  a  laire  silver  hoop,  on  which  were 
ointment-bottles  of  iflvSf  and  alabaster, 
silver  garlands  with  beantifolly  chisellod 
learaa  and  eirdets,  and  other  triies,  to 
be  shared  among  the  guests  as  apcphcreta, 
descended  upon  tbe  table.  In  tbe  mean* 
time  tbe  dessert  had  been  served,  wherein 
the  new  baker,  whom  lentuhis  bad  pur- 
Obased  for  100,000  eesterces,  gave  a 
specimen  of  bis  skill.  In  additiO)£i  io 
innnmerable  articlsa  of  pastry,  there  were 
artificial  mussels,  field .£ires  filled  with 
dried  grapes  and  dmonds,  snd  many  other 
Mm's  of  tbe  same  kind.  In  (he  middle 
stood  a  weH*modelled  Yertomnos,  who 
hM  ih  his  spron  a  great  variety  of  firaits^ 
Around  lay  sweet  quinces,  stuck  fiill  of 
slmoads,  snd  hsving  the  appearaoee  of 
sea«urobins,  with  melons  cut  into  variona 
shspes.  Whilst  tbe  party  was  praising 
tbe  fancy  of  tbe  baker,  a  slave  banded 
round  tooth -picks,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
tbe  mastiob-pistacbio,  and  Lentnlus  in« 
vited  the  guests  to  assist  themselves  to 
tbe  confsctionary  and  fruits  with  which 
the  god  was  loaded.  The  Perasians, 
who  were  particularly  sstonished  by  the 
gifts  a(  Vertonmns  st  snob's  season^ 
stretched  scross  the  table  and  seised  thO 
inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affright,  wbes,  as  they  touched 
them,  a  stream  of  safiron,  discharged  from 
tbe  fiuit,  besprinkled  them.  Tbe  merri- 
ment became  general,  when  several  of 
the  guests  attempted  cautionsly  to  help 
tbemsefves  To  tbe  mysterious  fruit,  snd 
each  time  a  red  stream  shot  forth."— > 
Pp.  1«7-140. 

This  is  at  once  one  of  the  liveliest 
atnd  most  instmotive  accounts  of  a 
Boman  banquet,  wbicli  it  has  ever 
been  our  fortune  to  read.  It  has  of 
course  none  of  the  fiction  of  SmoUett, 
being  a  careful  compilation  of  par- 
ticulars from  Latin  authors ;  a  curi- 
ous specimen  of  mosaic  gafitronomy, 
in  which  each  piece  bears  the  mark 
of  the  manufactory  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Fetronius,  Martial,  and 
Plautusy  are  among  the  chief  author* 
ities.  But  the  most  diligent  discrimi- 
nation and  industry  cannot  preserve 
a  description  of  Boman  festivity  al- 
together free  from  the  appearance  of 
exaggeration.  One  of  the  tempting 
dishes  of  the  stroper  which  JPliny 
had  prepared  for  his  friend  S.  Clarus, 
consisted  of  three  snails;  a  famous 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  table,  and  some- 
times raisol  by  the  skilful  breeder  to 
so  marvellous  a  size,  that  a  single 
shell  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
holding  ten  quarts.    Certainly  Lord 
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SpeiMer*8  priie  ox  is  a  more  agree- 
able speetade  than  Hirpinas^B  prixe 
snaiL 

The  culinary  eoonom]^  of  Gallus 
may  admit  of  some  slight  illustrations 
which  Becker  has  huiself  occasion- 
ally  supplied  in  his  notes ;  these  we 
shall  embody  and  expand.  The  m- 
ncm  was  a  popular  sauce,  supposed  to 
oorrespcma  with  the  modem  caviare^ 
being,  like  it,  the  produce  of  a  sea- 
fish.  Every  reader  of  Horace  knows 
the  &me  of  the  mtdhu.  The  price 
of  particularly  fine  fish  of  this  species 
would  haye  astoni^ed  the  Muision 
House;  one  weighing  six  pounds 
brought  74Z.  in  solid  money,  being 
12^  6«.  per  pound.  Peiiiaps  the 
Chinese  are  the  only  modem  nation 
whose  cookery  would  ftimish  a  fiiir 

Parallel ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  edi- 
le  birds'-nests,  for  which  exorbitant 
sums  are  giyen,  a  little  plate  of 
roasted  ice  costs  at  Pekin  about  forty 
shillings.  The  oysters  were  im- 
ported firom  England,  and  an  edu- 
cated Apidus  dirtinguished  immedi- 
ately a  true  native  m>m  an  alien  or 
foreigner ;  just  as  the  same  practised 
lip  would  assign  the  proper  birth- 
pfaoe—whether  Umbrian,  Lucanian, 
or  Tuscan — of  the  majestic  boar. 
The  boar  of  the  Roman  table  was 
our  venison,  and  was  regarded  in  the 
same  light  a^  those  noble  haunches 
which  county  M.P.'s  distribute  among 
the  neighbouring  manor-houses.  The 

{»resent  of  a  boar  to  a  gentleman,  in 
odgiugs  was  often  more  flattering 
than  convenient  Becker  refers  to 
Martial  for  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  serving  up  this  important 
dish.  Martial,  who  was  great  among 
the  Fudge  family  of  l&me,  some- 
times received  a  basket  of  this  sort 
from  the  Lansdownes  of  the  Aven- 
tiue.  Of  course  the  boar  was  the 
dish  of  a  dinner.  The  heart  turned 
to  it  as  to  the  final  object  of  the 
day*8  existence.  It  was  proper  that 
such  a  luminary  sbcmld  be  encircled 
by  his  attendant  stars.  Accordingly, 
toe  eight  sucking  pigs,  composed  of 
paste,  had  a  very  charming  appear- 
ance. Occasionally,  these  piglings 
were  made  in  a  diflerent  way.  &cker 
compares  those  mentioned  in  Petro- 
nius  to  the  rye-bread  of  Westphalia, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  being  sent 
to  a  great  distance. 

Thefittiuff  up  of  the  table  scarcely 
corresponded  with  the  luxuries  piled 


ftponit  'Die  BoBMUis  had  no  void 
for  table-doth  in  ihe  language.  Even 
Augustus  eould  not  plesse  the  e^ 
of  Vinril  with  a  beaatifnl  pattern  in 
damask.  Tt^  interpositian  of  a  por- 
ple  duster  between  the  various  ptoseB 
of  the  repast,  afforded  a  very  poor 
substitute.  In  fkct,  the  linen  depart- 
ment seem  to  have  been  supplied 
on  the  same  principle  ^at  regolateB 
an  establishment  at  Stockwell  or 
Chelsea — every  guest  brou^  bis 
own  napkin ;  and  why  not  his  faik 
and  silver  sj^oon?  l^e  absenee  of 
knives  was  smapbf  owing  to  taste— 
they  had  them ;  but  only  the  carver 
thought  it  worth  while  to  esa^ 
them.  In  the  mode  of  servii^  a 
dinner  we  notice  one  peculiarity  that 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage; 
the  dishes  were  not  brought  in  siu^y, 
but  a  complete  course  was  placed  on 
the  table  in  trays,  which  were  fre- 
remarkaUe  for  the  apkn- 


dour  and  costliness  oi  the  wwonan- 
ship  and  materials.  The  dishes  varied 
fnmi  clay  to  silver,  adorned  witfa 
engravings,  and  the  most  delieste 
curiosities  of  the  chaser.  The  Bo- 
man  side -board  surpassed  any  ar- 
ticle of  that  kind  m  an  Engliah 
dining-room,  its  slab  bein£f  formed  of 
marble  or  silver,  on  whicn  die  most 
magnificent  pieces  of  family  j^ite 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  Thns 
VirgU,— 

"  Ingens  argentum  menais,  coelataqiie  in 

auro 
Fortia  facta  natrum,  aeries  loogissiiDa 

renim. ' 

The  sweet  -  smelling  saw  -  dnst, 
swept  by  a  palm-twig  besom,  is  ne- 
vertheleM  very  pleasantly  replaced 
among  ourselves  by  the  son  aad 
yielding  Turkey  carpet  The  mdi- 
noor  ofour  magnificent  nobles  in  the 
sixteenth  century  will  be  recoUeeted- 
The  same  mixture  of  squalor  and 
luxury  m^  be  traced  in  the  Roman 
manner  afUg^kUng,  The  use  of  the 
oil-lamp  was  umversal,  and  every 
mce  of  invention  was  exhausted  to 
shape  and  decorate  the  lamp,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  ascending  va- 
pour was  defacing  the  beauty  rathe 
oeiiing.  The  sim^e  and  obrioos 
precaution  of  *'  glaas  (flinders  to  con- 
sume the  smoke,**  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  a  Rcmian  upholder. 
They  were  made  of  bronae,  marWe, 
gold,  silver,  and  terra  cotta,    "A* 
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the  orifice  for  pouring  in  tbe  oQ  was 
gDuIl,  special,  boat-fike  Tessels,  tn- 
fwMiday  having  in  front  a  small 
hole  onlj,  were  need.  Instruments 
were  also  used  for  snnffine  the  wicks, 
and  were  fitftened  by  a  chain  to  the 
hmp ;  small  pincers  for  raising  the 
wick  have  also  been  found  at  rom- 
pdi  m  great  numbers.  When  a 
l^Lie  stood  upon  the  lamp,  it  some- 
times held  thb  instrument  by  a  chain 
in  its  hand.**  The  picturesque  of 
li^ht,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  ad- 
mirably understood  and  realised  by 
the  Romans.  Mr.  Rogers  has  pointed 
out  tbe  exquisite  arrangement  of  the 
lights  in  the  banquet-hall  of  the 
uirtbaginian  queen.  The  poet  makes 
the  lustre  fall  from  the  ceiling, — 

"  Dependent  lyehni  laquearibus  aureia, 
Incensi,  et  ooctem  flammis  fuoalia  via- 
cunL" 

The  use  of  wax-candles,  as  in  this 
pasMge,  obviated  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  oil-fed  lamp.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  "  starry  lamps  **  of  Mil- 
ton from  the  arched  roof  "yielded 
light  as  from  a  sky.**  The  most 
learned  criticism  of  painting  has  esta- 
blished the  truth  of  this  ancient  rule 
of  poetic  art,  and  hence  the  remark 
of  the  profound  Da  Vinci, — "  II  ham 
grande,  ed  alio,  e  turn  troppo  potente^ 
Mrh  queUuy  che  render^  te  particole 
^  corpi  moUo  grated  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  exquisitely  this  »int 
yet  rich  twilight  harmonised  with  the 
delicate  colours  of  costume,  ^etpic* 
turn  croceo  velamen  acaniho ;"  and 
how  the  glowing  countenance  of 
Jnlus  must  have  shone  into  the  vo- 
luptuous eyes  of  Dido  pressing  the 
child  to  her  heart !  *  And,  perhiuM, 
hy  regarding  it  in  relation  to  the 
general  character  and  decoration  of 


their  domestic  interiors,  we  shall  see 
additional  reasons  for  believing  the 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  at  ^ive 
entertainments  to  have  been  a  grace- 
ful characteristic  of  Roman  manners. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  of 
their  composition  or  distribution; 
and  we  shall  only  observe  that  a 
Latin  exquisite,  with  a  festoon  of 
flowers  round  his  neck,  might  afford 
to  smile  at  a  Young^  Englander  fh>m 
the  Albany  in  a  white  stock  and  steel 
buckle;  and  assuredly  the  poorest 
citizen,  with  his  head  bare,  would 
have  had  ^reat  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  action  of  his  risible  nerves  at 
the  glossy  pyramid  of  a  four-and- 
nine! 

The  description  of  a  Roman  din- 
ner-party would  not  be  complete 
without  a  specimen  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  we  (juote,  therefore,  two  little 
stories  which  remind  the  reader  of 
some  of  the  strange  narratives  in  our 
fairy-history  and  popular  demonolo- 
gy.  The  straw  doll  left  in  the  place 
of  the  child  bears  the  true  sign  of  the 
good  people  of  our  own  meadow-rings. 
We  may  add,  though  every  scholar 
rememtlers  the  fetct,  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Pliny  conUdna  the  rudi- 
ments of  all  the  famous  ghost-stories 
of  modern  times,  from  the  Cock 
Lane  specimen  to  the  last  appear- 
ance in  Whitechapel  churchyard. 
Nor  should  it  b&  fom>tton  that  these 
tales  are  taken  by  Becker  from  the 
amusing  history  of  Petronius.  The 
professor  accounts  for  the  comparative 
paucity  of  fabulous  stories  among  the 
Romans  by  their  inclusion  in  the 
mythology.  The  English  legend  of 
a  fairy  would  have  Seen  the  lAtin 
prodigy  of  a  god.  The  reader  will 
please  to  remember  that  the  foUowing 
anecdoto  is  told  by  Bassus  at  that 
most  thrilling  instant,  when  the  Ro- 


*  Becker  gives  oa  a  very  good  apecimen  of  lighting  in  one  of  the  aaloona  of  Gal- 
lus,— *'  The  lamps  bad  been  long  ahiniog  in  tbe  marble  panels  of  the  walla  of  the 
irklmium,  wher«  Earinoa,  with  assistanta,  was  making  preparations,  under  tbe  direc- 
lion  of  tbe  tridiniarcb,  for  tbe  uooturnal  eommiuatio.  Upon  the  polished  tablea 
between  tbe  tapestried  couches  atood  an  elegant  bronse  candelabrum,  in  tbe  form  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  from  tbe  wintry  and  almoat  leafless  branches  of  which  four  two- 
flamed  lampa,  emulating  each  other  in  beauty  of  sbnpe,  weresuapeuded.  Other  lamps 
hong  by  chaina  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  richly  gilt  and  ingeniously  inlaid  with 
ivory,  in  order  to  expel  tbe  darkneia  of  night  from  all  parts  of  the  saloon.  A  number 
of  coatly  gobleta  and  larger  vessels  were  arranged  on  two  silver  aideboards,  and  on 
one  of  them  a  slave  was  just  placing  another  vessel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its 
colum,  and  on  the  other  was  the  steaming  caldarium,  containing  water  keot  constantly 
boiling  by  coals  in  its  inner  cylinder,  in  case  any  ofthe  guests  should  prefer  the  calda, 
tbe  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-drink,  for  which  he  might  think  the  season  waa  not 
aufficientlv  advanced." 
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ifilfef  fsinrtiiig  bis  long  knife 
over  ine  blftiiig  boar.  Some  one 
li«d  alluded  to  the  poBSibilitj  of  s 
Cftfeettti  traulbmistion  in  that  fe* 
gtieeted  anlatal ;  otben  laughed.  The 
My«  for  metamorphosis,  they  ex- 
eUdmed,  were  psit  :-** 

^'  LtQgli  as  yett  wiU/  nid  Bassos, ' it 
itiH  eanoot  be  deirfed.  O^  the  otbe^ 
da^,  one  who  wis  formeily  a  slare  to  a 
laaa  in  buanbW  oireasMtaaees  at  Capf«a« 
h«t  haanow  becoaM  a  rieh  fteedmaa,  n* 
kaad  lo  aM  a  cireamitaiiee  whieh  he  had 
hiflitelf  ejcperieneed ;  it  is  enoagh  to  nske 
one's  hair  stand  on  end*  If  not  displess* 
iag  to  yon,  I  will  communicale  it.'  The 
compsny,  partlj  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
wisbioff  for  a  laugh  against  Bassus, 
beggeahim  to  tell  the  story,  and  he  thos 
began :  '  When  I  was  a  slave/  related 
my  infonnant,  '  I  happened,  by  the  die* 
aenaation  of  the  gods,  to  oenceive  a  hk^ 
lag  lor  an  inBJ(eepar*s  wife ;  not  Aroes 
an  unworthy  paasion,  bvt  beeanee  aha 
nerer  denied  me  what  I  asked  for,  and 
any  thing  I  saved  and  gaTO  into  her 
charre  I  was  sure  not  to  be  cheated  oC 
Her  nosband  had  a  small  villa  at  the  fifth 
milestone,  and,  as  it  clianced,  fell  sick 
there  and  died.  In  misfortune,  thought 
I,  we  know  our  friends,  and  there&re 
considered  how  I  could  get  to  my  friend 
at  the  villa.  My  master  was  by  accident 
abseat  from  Capua,  but  a  stranger—^a 
vntfrior — was  stopping  in  oor  house ;  of 
him  I  made  a  confidant,  begging  tluit  be 
would  aoeompany  me  in  the  night  to  the 
villa,  aad  he  consented  to  do  so.  We 
waited  for  the  time  of  the  cock-crowing, 
and  then  stole  off;  the  moon  was  shining, 
and  it  was  as  clear  as  mid-day.  About 
half-way,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a 
group  of  sepulchral  monuments,  at  which 
my  companion  stopped  on  some  pretence 
or  other ;  but  I  went  on,  singiog  a  song 
and  gating  at  the  sfara.  At  length  I 
loolMt  round,  and  saw  my  companlsa 
sisndlsg  in  the  road.  He  took  off  bia 
elolhea  aad  kid  them  down,  theh  went 
round  them  in  a  drole,  spat  three  times 
upon  them»  and  immediately  became  a 
wolf.  He  next  be|;an  to  howl,  and  then 
dashed  into  the  thicket.  At  fir&t  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  but  at  length  ap- 
proached for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
clothes  with  me ;  out,  behold !  they  had 
become  stone.  Horror-stricken,  I  drew 
my  sword,  and  continued  slashing  it 
aliout  in  the  air  until  I  reached  the  villa* 
I  entered  the  house  breathless,  the  sweat 
dropped  from  me,  and  it  was  long  before 
I  recovered  myself.  My  friend  was 
astonished  at  mj  visiting  her  at  such  an 
unusual  hour.  'Had  you  only  come 
•ooner,*  said  she,  'you  might  have 
•Mwted  us,  for  a  wolf  has  b«en  break- 


ing hifo  the  viia  and  dsstroyiag  i*. 
vMl  sheep;  bat  he  did  not  esstpe 
with  impualfy,  for  m^  slave  has  aiefeel 
him  duwagh  with  a  apaar.'  1  tbad. 
dered,  aad  eonid  not  obtain  aar  desp 
during  that  aigfat.  As  sooa  as  H  wm 
day  I  hastened  hoBsawards,  and  mw,  oa 
reaching  the  place  whe#e  the  elocbes 
had  lain,  nothing  more  than  a  large  stsin 
of  blood  ;  but  found  the  warrior  lyiog  in 
bed  at  home,  and  a  surgeon  bsndagiAg 
his  neck.  I  then  became  aware  that  he 
was  one  of  those  wfaoih  we  call  tert^prUa, 
aad  could  never  afterwards  eat  bread  in 
hb  comanny.'  This  waa  the  man*s  stoiy. 
8wf  what  yon  will,  aneh  things  eftts 
happen.'  The  company  laagbed  at  md 
jeered  the  narrator,  who  endeavonied  hy 
philosophioal  arguments  to  defend  fan 
credulity.  At  length  the  second  Pera. 
sian,  who  sat  in  the  lowest  place,  said, 
'  Bsissus  may  not  be  so  very  wrong  sfter 
all ;  for  some  time  since  I  bought  a  slave 
who  had  formerly  lived  at  Miletus,  and 
who  told  me  a  wonderful  story  in  the 
following  words,  '  In  the  house  where  I 
aerved,  a  boy^beau€Ail  as  a  statue— 
had  died.  His  mother  waa  ineoasolable, 
and  all  were  standing  monming  round 
the  bad,  whan  the  ttrigm  wen  hmA 
shrieking  round  the  hoiue.  There  wm 
m  the  family  a  Cappadocian,  a  taU  daring 
fellow,  who  had  once  overcome  a  attd  ox. 
This  man,  having  seized  a  sword,  ran  oat 
of  doors,  with  his  left  hand  cautioosly 
concealed  in  his  mantle,  and  cut  one  of 
the  hags  in  two.  We  heard  their  shrieks, 
although  we  saw  nothing ;  but  the  Cap- 
padocian staggered  backwards  upon  a 
eoueb,  and  his  whnle  body  becane  ss 
bine  as  if  he  htd  been  beaten,  for  he  had 
bean  tonched  by  tke  handaof  the  witebsi. 
He  closed  the  house-door  again;  bat 
when  the  mother  returned  to  her  dead 
child,  she  saw  with  horror  that  the  ttrigm 
had  already  taken  away  the  body,  and 
left  a  straw  doll  iu  its  p&ce !  *" 

We  are  here,  though  rducfantlj, 
eompelled  to  conclude  Our  observs- 
iions  on  Crallus ;  but  we  should  he 
unjust  to  Becker's  very  industri- 
ous and  carefhl  translator,  if  we 
closed  this  subject  without  some 
notice  of  his  cliums  to  our  thanks 
and  good  opinion.  In  introdadng 
these  learned  tales  of  Charidti 
aad  OaXbu  to  Englidi  readers,  Hr. 
Metcalfe  has  done  much  more  th«i 
we  nsttftUy  expect  or  reeeive  ftm 
one  who  tmdertakes  the  version  of  s 
book  into  another  lan^nage.  He  has 
not  only^  translated,  but  rearranged 
his  original.  The  physiognomy  of 
Crerman  works  in  general,  as  many 
of  our  readers  will  readily  admit,  u 
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not  of  fte  moet  slti^ire  cbarteta'. 
In  teKUtiKB  into  antiquity,  this  re- 
fMreoesB  of  featufe  is  particutoly 
Femurkable.  Mr.  Metealfe's  ftrst 
stq),  therefore,  was  to  change  the 
ippearanee  of  these  Greek  and  Eo- 
num  stories.  Each  scene,  as  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  Becker,  was  separated 
from  its  successor  Ir^  elaborate  notes 
and  curious  disquisitions ;  and^  accord^ 
inglj,  resembled  a  pleasant  garden 
broken  up  into  fragments,  by  thorn 
hedges  with  a  deep  ditch  on  either 
aide.  To  fill  np  the  ditch  and  cut 
down  the  hedge  was  obvion^ly  the 
flnt  thing  to  w  acconfplished.  The 
improtement  was  happily  effected. 
Hie  notes  were  transferred  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  the  disquisitions 
foimd  an  appropriate  home  in  the 
appendiz.  In  fins  manner  the  stream 
of  the  story  was  suffered  to  flow  in 
s  dear  and  uninterrapted  current, 
tlmragh  the  dassie  scenery  that 
eorered  its  banks.  Some  slight  ab- 
Vretiatlott  of  the  anthor^s  unwearied 
research  was  also  judged  to  be  ex- 


pedient. Mii&of  illuttrationa  hare 
been  omitted,  abe^nse  inquiries 
avoided,  and  miny  proAise  references 
indicated,  instead  of  being  quoted. 
The  result  of  these  efibrts  has  been 
rery  satisfoctory.  -  Mr.  Metcalfe  has 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Profes- 
sor with  the  modesty  c^  a  gentleman 
andtheeaseofaseholar.  We  should 
hope  that  the  w^oome  of  Ckarieies 
and  Galiut  will  encourage  fahn  te 
turn  orer  some  new  leaf  in  the  goldeft 
rohime  of  Atheman  or  Latin  flctioD. 
We  know  not  any  patfe  in  whidi 
there  is  more  space  for  the  rich  illu- 
mlnation  and  ornamental  writing  of 
erudition  and  taste.  "  An  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  clasmcs,**  is  the 
et^ant  remark  of  Bshop  Hurd,  "  is 
what  may  be  called  the  good-breed- 
ing of  poetry,  as  it  givcB  a  certain 
grieefulness  to  the  mind  that  con- 
tracted it  in  youth.**  This  good 
bree^&aqgf  we  consider  Mr.  Metcalfe^s 
translations  of  Becker  to  supply  in 
a  yery  interesting  maimer. 


A  LEGEND  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

"  Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
And  not  a  history. "-JScott. 


Amnnnr  had  aerrived ;  the  sickle  was 
sheady  in  the  com,  and  an  abund- 
ant barrcst  promised,  to  amply  re- 
tenpeuK  the  peasant*s  labour,  when 
even  the  remotest  glens  which 
bolder— 

"  Twecd^s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep/' 

^  disturbed  by  alarming  rumoursi 
wliieh^  withia  a  week,  receired  a 
tel  confirmation.  Influeneed  by 
Fkendi  iatiigaer  it  was  leported  that 
t  rapture  with  England  was  C(m« 
tanpked  by  the  Scottish  khur;  and 
tbe  ceneentfi^ioit  of  the  royal  army 
in  the  hnmedkite  vidnity  of  the 
capital  gare  a  fearftd  ^aote  ci  pre- 
paration.*^ Stai  hostUities  had  not 
fteen  yet  declared.  Henry  was  in 
IWwe;  but  his  queen,  Catherine^ 
M  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
ttwrens  monarch,  to  accommodate 
oattiog  ^fierences  if  it  were  pos- 
>>bie,  and  {Hreyent  aa  unnecessary 


appeal  to  the  sword.  It  was  well 
luwwn  that  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  opposed  to  a  war  with 
England;  and  therefore,  it  was 
hoped,  rather  than  expected,  that 
'^tlie  champion  of  the  dnnes**  mudit 
yet  be  induced  to  sacrifice  nis 
ffaUantry  to  better  sense,  and  to 
doubt  i^beUier  ^a  torqucMs  rii^*** 
was  suffieieBt  equivalent  for  plunffing 
his  couBtry  into  a  contest  wiUi  a 
BdgibouriB|f  kmgdom,  i^Bch,  no 
matter  how  it  mig^  eyentuate,  most 
entail  aa  ewrmons  leas  of  life  aad 
yropertv  upcm  the  victors  and  the 
vanquiabed.  In  a  kMie^  stn^ 
embooomed  amonff  the  Cheviots^  a 
gentleman  of  the  nouae  of  Nithsdalc 
resided  in  the  same  dwelliBg-plaoe 
where  for  three  oentvries  his  an* 
ceston  bad  lived  and  died.  Pro- 
bacy, it  would  be  more  oonect  to 
say  whore  their  fbaeral  rites  had 
been  perlbnned,  for  in  a  lawlesB  and 


*  Piscotfie  says  tbat  the  queen  of  France,  in  addition  to  a  "  torqaoia  ring  and 
gloTe,"  added  a  more  tubatantial  conaideration  to  induce  James  to  commit  a  breach  of 
Uif  peace,  namely,  fourteen  thousand  crowns. 
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muettled  a^  (1513),  more  splriti 
mssed  in  midnight  raids  or  battk- 
fieldi  than  on  the  peaceful  death- 
bed, where  affection  smoothed  the 
pillow  of  the  sufferer,  and  rdigion 
whispered  to  the  departing  soul  that 
time  was  merging  into  eternity. 

Hugh  Mainirell  traced  his  lineage 
to  IWph  de  Macuswell,  one  of  the 
boldest  of  the  Norman  barons  who 
followed  the  first  William,  and 
founded  the  proudest  families  of 
Britain.  The  haughty  earl,  who 
ruled  a  clan  then  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  on  the  borders,  ad- 
mitted his  relationship,  and  termed 
Hugh  ^^his  loving  cousin;**  and 
although  many  of  the  chiefs  could 
bring  one  hundred  retainers  to  the 
field  when  Lord  Nithsdale  unfurled 
his  banner,  a  hardier  band  of 
daring  horsemen  never  rode  at  a 
knight*s  back  than  the  dozen  moss- 
troopers who  pricked  at  the  command 
of  Dark  Hugh  of  Glensleath. 

The  man  who  makes  not  a  pil- 
grimage to  that  classic  r^on  which 
bcott  has  haUowed  must  be  dead  to 
the  charms  of  romance.  Putting 
aside  legends  of  love  and  war  with 
which  Uie  borders  teem,  he  who 
admires  pastoral  beauty  blended  with 
"auld  world**  reminiscences  will  find 
**  the  debateable  land'*  fife  with  both. 
If  the  pilgrim  confines  his  wanderings 
to  the  bfmks  of  Tweed,  he  will  meet 
^*  ruins  grey,**  rearing  their  crumbling 
,  walls  amidst  the  exquisite  fertility 
bv  which  modem  husbandry  has 
cnanged  morass  and  moor  into  lux- 
uriant corn-fields,  but  should  he 
wish  to  view  nature  still  unchan^^ed, 
he  will  find  amidst  the  Grampians 
and  the  Teviots,  ay,  even  yet,  such  a 
valley  as  Glcnsledm  once  was. 

Enclosed  by  swelling  heights, 
whose  moorland  surfkce  was  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  patches  of  ver- 
dure, the  stnith,  in  which  Dark  Hugh 
and  his  bold  retainers  were  domidl^, 
extended  for  a  couple  of  miles.  At 
its  opening  to  the  lowlands  the 
yalley  was  sufficiently  broad  to  fur- 
nish a  goodly  range  of  arable  land, 
stretching  for  its  whole  length  on 
both  banks  of  a  mountain  rivulet, 
that  united  itself  mth  one  of  the 
many  tributaries  which  lose  their 
waters  in  the  Tweed,  gradually  nar- 
rowing, as  it  crept  upwards  among 


the  hills.  The  valley  terminated  in 
a  deep  ravine,  into  which  the  deq> 
tarn*  vented  itself  over  a  daric  ridge 
of  granite,  and  formed  the  rivulet  we 
have  described. 
Half  way  up  the  glen   the  flat 

§  round  expanded;  and  the  stream, 
ividing  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
insulated  a  bold  knoll,  on  which  the 
dwelling  of ""  the  lord  of  the  vall^** 
was  erected. 

The.  building  in  construction  and 
appearance  was  similar  to  the  ped- 
houscs,  then  numerous  on  the  border, 
but  of  which,  "  few  and  fiir  between,** 
a  specimen  may  still  be  found  by  the 
tourist.    It  was  a  square  tower,  of 
commanding  height,  roofed  with  grej 
flags,  and  one  comer  omamentea  by 
a  bartizan.   Comprising  three  stories, 
the  lower,  which  was  vaulted,  con- 
tained the  store-rooms  of  the  esta- 
blishment, and  a  most  useful  ap- 
panage for  a  beleaguered  garrison — a 
well  excavated  in  the  ro^  afibrding 
a  never-failing  supply  of  pure  spring 
water.    The  second  floor  was  oeca- 
pied  by  a  spacious  hall,  tolerably 
lighted  on  three  sides  by  iron-barred 
windows ;  and  on  the  fourth,  heated, 
when  the  season  required  it,  by  a 
chimney  large  enough  to   roast  a 
sheep  entire.    The  third  floor  was 
partitioned  into  chambers  and  ten- 
anted by  the  owner  of  the  manflioD 
and  the  females  of  his  familv,  while 
the  servants,  male  and  fimnue,  woe 
quartered  in  a  range  of  low  offices 
attached  to  the  town,  and  protected 
by  an  embattled  wall.    TVithin  tlm 
fortified  enclosure,  there  was  space 
sufficient   to   contain   fuel  for  the 
garrison,  and  the   cattle  of  Hoj^ 
Maxwell  and  his  retainers,  when  sn 
expected  raid  obliged  them  to  gnsri 
against  a  sudden  onslaught  n  the 
enemy. 

Crowded  together,  as  if  for  matusl 
security,  a  dozen  radely  built  cot- 
tages lay  within  a  bow-diot  distsnoe 
of  the  tower ;  and  in  these  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Laird  of  Glensleith 
with  their  families  were  loc^.  A 
croft  of  corn-land,  and  right  of  pas- 
turage attached  to  each,  was  held  bf 
military  tenure;  and,  as  Maxwell 
was  a  kind  and  generous  patm 
in  return  he  was  bravely  and  faith- 
fully served  by  his  retainers.  G«ie- 
rally  the    English    riders   confined 
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their  operations  to  the  low  coantry. 
Yet  remote  as  the  strath  of  Glen- 
aleath  was,  it  did  not  escape  an  oc- 
casonal  visitation.  But  at  that  time 
reprisals  were  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  if  border  rumour  might  be  ere* 
dited,  "for  one  hoof  the  Maxwells 
lost  the  Maxwells  lifted  three.** 
By  this  simple  method,  the  running 
aocount  between  their  brother  bor- 
derers and  the  occupants  of  Glen- 
skath  was  rqjralarly  balanced,  and 
we  need  scarcely  add  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

Although  a  portentous  doud  over- 
hoBg  the  hmd,  a  traveller  who  mi^ht 
have  visited  the  strath  on  the  evemnff 
of  the  27th  of  August,  1513,  could 
have  seen  naught  there  to  have  in- 
dicated alarm  or  apprehension.  The 
rammer  had  been  unusually  warm, 
and  the  harvest  was  early  and  abund« 
ant;  every  inhabitant  of  Glensleath, 
from  childhood  to  old  age,  was  busied 
in  the  rye  and  barley-fields;  and 
when  the  sun  cast  a  parting  smile 
upon  the  lone  hut  lovely  valley,  half 
the  ripened  grain  which  had  waved 
in  the  morning  breeze  was  prostrate 
before  the  nokle.  Hugh  MaxweH 
luid  given  the  signal  for  rustic  toil  to 
ceaae;  the  weary  but  happy  com- 
mnnity  were  already  wendmg  to- 
wards the  town,  where,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  a  substan- 
tial meal  had  been  prepared  for  all 
employed  in  the  field.  The  laird  of 
Glensteath  had  dropped  behind  to 
^Id  confidential  conversation  with 
&  favourite  kinsman,  when  the  latter, 
tuning  a  hasty  glance  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed,— 

"A  horseman,  Hugh!  See  how 
the  sun  glints  upon  spear  and  head- 
piece!" 

"  Ay,"  was  the  reply, "  and,  doubt- 
Jew,  a  rider  from  Carlaverock. 
Hurry  on,  Rob,  and  tell  the  good 
"ame  to  mend  our  fare  a  bit.  I  will 
await  the  stranger  here." 

The  younff  borderer  hastened  to 
the  tower,  while  Maxwell,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  horsepath,  muttered 
tohioMelf,— 

***Tis  hard!  a  brief  week  wedded, 
^  the  fairest  Foster  on  the  border 
^"«w.  Wooed  in  sheer  love,  and 
^n,  despite  a  wealthy  suitor  and 
the  deadly  enmity  of  a  clan  who 
loathe  the  very  name  of  Maxwell. 
^yi  9Qd  how  boldly  was  it  done! 


all  ^^athered  for  the  next  day*8  bridal 
— SIX  score  Fosters  drinking  to  the 
bridegroom*s  health  —  and  the  old 
knight,  tricked  out  in  all  the  bravery 
a  ^lant  lover  should  shew  before 
his  mistress.  Poor  gentleman !  they 
say  he  sjpent  a  hunc&ed  marks  upon 
his  doublet.  There,  too,  were  the 
stoled  priest  and  gay-dressed  brides- 
maids: and  Lady  Margaret  tidking 
of  the  Douglas  blood,  and  boasting 
herself  old  ]3eli-the-cat*s  poor  cousin, 
— much  did  she  marvel,  forsooth, 
that  an  offshoot  of  the  Nithsdales 
should  dare  to  look  to  one  so  mudi 
above  him  I  Hal  ha!  ha!  I  can 
fancy  well  how  pleasantly  the  proud 
dame  looked  when  the  tire-woman 
announced  that  the  bird  was  flown, 
and  if  the  rites  proceeded,  that  they 
must  find  the  doughty  knight  a  mate 
amonff  the  bridesmaids.  And  where 
was  Mabel  Foster  ?  fairly  across  the 
Tweed,  mounted  on  her  own  brown 
jennet,  her  lover  at  her  side,  and  a 
score  of  Maxwelb  at  her  back,  who, 
man  for  man,  would  have  ridden 
against  the  flower  of  the  border." 

So  spoke  Dark  Hugh :  and  as  the 
reader  might  have  formed  an  un- 
favourable impression  of  the  border- 
er*s  exterior  from  the  saubrijuet  he 
had  obtained  to  distin^ish  hun  firom 
others  of  the  same  time,  we  must 
hasten  to  undeceive  him. 

The  Laird  of  Glensleath  was 
scarcely  twenty-five,  his  fi^pire  was 
tall,  slight,  and  sinewy,  umting  ac- 
tivity mth  strength.  Nature  had 
been  liberal  to  the  gallant  borderer, 
and  to  personal  grace  her  boon  was 
not  confined,  for  Hugh  MaxwelFs 
face  nught  have  been  taken  by  an 
artist  as  a  model  of  manly  beauty. 
Every  feature  was  well  proportioned ; 
and  while  pure  white  teeth  and 
jet-black  eyes  gave  him  the  smile 
which  woman  loves  to  look  on,  the 
darkness  of  his  hair,  the  deep  brown 
with  which  sun  and  storm  had 
bronzed  his  cheek, — 

"  His  squtre-torned  joints  and  strength 

of  limb 
Shewed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim. 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim/' 

and  justified  the  martial  reputation 
he  had  obtained  in  times  so  wild  and 
chivalrous. 

I  have  said  that  the  times  were 
wild,  and  wild,  in  sooth,  they  were. 
The  doctrines  Qfmetm  and  ^uton  wer« 
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bnt  imperfectly  andentood,  and  th« 
successful  nidfl  and  daring  forayi  of 
Dark  Hugh,  so  far  ftY>m  evokiiiff  re- 
pr^iaftaoD,  had  raisad  him  liign  in 
the  estimation  of  the  bcnrderen.  Still 
in  an  age,  **when  the  strong  hand 
gave  law/'  this  offienee  against  com* 
mon  honesty  might  have  been  ae- 
eonnted  pardonable ;  and  had  he  eon^ 
tented  hmiself  with  aopropriating  the 
Fosters*  sheep,  the  detinqiiency  mi^ht 
have  been  extenuated.  But  what 
apology  could  be  made  for  bondlinip 
off  ''the  old  man's  daughter  f^ 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  those 
who  held  in  feudal  hate  the  very 
name  of  Maxwell  admired  the  sport* 
ing  style  in  which  the  abduction  had 
been  achieved;  and  the  prettiest 
bridesmaid  among  the  lot,  in  her 
orisons,  was  overheard  to  su^lieate 
the  Virgin  that,  w^re  it  the  will  of 
heaven  that  she,  too,  should  be  run 
away  with,  why  the  sooner  the  trial 
was  over,  and  she  knew  the  worst, 
the  better. 

But  a  ftw  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  the  strange  horseman  issued 
from  the  -ravine  that  formed  the 
opening  of  the  glen,  and,  at  a  glance. 
Dark  Hugh  reoogniied  in  the  armed 
rider  theyoungest  brother  of  the  head 
of  the  Mucwdls—'' Young  Ralph," 
as  he  was  termed,  **  of  CarUverook." 
On  perceiving  his  kinsman  the  horse- 
man spurred  forward,  and,  with  his 
escort,  which  oonnstedof  half-a-doien 
light-armed  prickers,  was  soon  heaide 
the  laird  of  Glensleath.  Dismount- 
ing, the  youthftil  knight  gave  his 
charger  to  an  attendant,  aiw,  while 
his  nnall  train  respectfully  fell  back 
out  of  ranpe  of  hearing,  the  Idnsmen 
walked  leisurely  towards  the  town. 
A  few  words  explained  the  unex- 
pected visit  I  Balpn  Maxwell  brought 
a  summons  to  the  field. 

"  War  is  the  borderei's  game,**  bnt 
need  it  be  marvelled  at  if  tke  tklings 
that  the  royal  banner  was  unfurlel 
fell  heavily  on  the  ear  of  him  who 
had  been  married  but  a  w^k  ?  And 
when  he  mounted  the  tower  stairs, 
introduced  his  youthful  kinsman  to 
the  hall,  and  presented  his  blushing 
bride  to  receive  her  cousin's  congra- 
tulations, the  surpassing  beauty  a( 
the  ftir  runaway  elicited  a  heavy 
sigh  when  the  stout  bridegroom  re- 
membered that  he  must  so  soon  tear 
himself  away  firom  her  he  had  loved 
so  long  and  w<m  so  gallantly.    Wa 


melanefaolv£d  not  eaone  the  obser- 
vation of  we  visitor,  and  when  Mabel 
qnkted  the  hall  to  hurry  theeveang 
meal,  young  Ralph  nasaionatciy  ex* 
claimed,  as  he  cUBpea  hia  kmnuo's 
hand,— 

**  By  heaven,  Hugh  I  I  marvel  not 
that  tiiou  listened  so  coldly  to  the 
ntws  I  carried.  Mu<^  aa  I  love  to 
see  the  old  e^;le  flutter  ia  the  eentn 
of  four  hiradred  gallant  Maxwdh, 
were  I  in  thy  place--^Uunt  Andrew 
judge  me  I — an*  I  oould  tear  mysiif 
from  the  arms  of  that  peerless  beaoty. 
Kay,  there  are  enow  of  this  name  to 
muster  round  the  ba&n^  of  Caila> 
veiodc;  give  thy  retainers  to  ny 
leading.  I  could  not,  for  die  sod 
o*  me  r  ask  thee  to  pait  firom  benty 
like  thy  MabeFs,  nor  dim  the  lustfoas 
eye  of  that  fair  Foster,  by  summon- 
ing her  lover  to  the  fidd. 

While  the  young  knight  spake,  a 
glow  of  red  crimsoned  the  brown 
cheek  of  his  dark  kinsman,  and  brows, 
overarching  e^es  ^  that  brightenod  ia 
love,  and  which  darkened  in  war " 
contracted. 

♦*  Nay— nay,  I  cannot  be  aagiy  !* 
said  Dark  Hugh;  ""thou  meuest 
khidly,  kinsman.  Wh^!  Scotland 
in  brave  array,  and  Nithsdak's  hso- 
ner  in  the  breexe,  and  a  Mtxvetl 
wanting !  God  knows,  Mabel,  hew 
f<mdly  I  ad<H^  and  men  admit  hofr 
boldly  I  won  thee ;  yet,  did  I  love 
thee  dearer,  a  h<dier  call  must  be 
obeyed.  Thou,  girl,  a  Foster— and, 
fioemen  though  taey  be,  right  gallsnt 
is  the  name — ^what  wouldst  thou  think 
were  he,  for  whom  thou  left  a  M^^i 
hall,  to  dally  in  degrading  safety  in 
thy  bower,  when  the  best  Wood  «f 
two  brave  kingdoms  met  hand  to 
hand  ?  No,  no,  dear  Ralph,  mare 
than  one  foray  have  we  riaden  side 
by  side,  and  now,  by  Saint  Andrew! 
we'll  test  the  temper  of  £im^ 
metal  together  upon  a  battle-field. 
But  here  comes  supper.  One  wofd 
before  my  ladvlnrd  returns.  Eng- 
land eomes  on  in  sti^ngth,  i^  none 
can  tell  the  issue  of  the  dUf— «ar 
house  will  not  be  backward,  flbeald 
I  fall  — Mabel  — wilt  thou  pr«te«t 
herr 

Hugh  Maxwell  turned  his  hs6 
away,  as  if  to  look,  firom  a  nam^ 
easement  deeply  imbedded  in  raaaafe 
stonework,  on  the  happy  ^roup  cf 
his  retainers,  who  were  feasCmg  after 
a  long  day*8  harvceting.    But,  w^e 
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the  tn^  tokl,  a  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
ajid  the  dark  borderer  would  have 
h^i  duune  to  betray  that  even  on 
one  point  ^his  heart  was  weak.** 
Uis  kinsman  took  his  hand. 

**I  have  ridden  in  foray  with  thee, 
Hu^  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  well 
ride  a  field.  Bdbre  I  answer  thy 
request,  Til  name  a  half-forgotten 
drcumstan/oe — *tis  but  a  fable,  &fter 
all.  A  boy,  forsooth,  would  mate 
him  with  his  lord's  retainers,  and 
take  a  moonlight  ride  across  the  bor- 
der and  peep  into  merrie  England. 
The  foray  was  succet6i\il,  and  a  hun- 
dred head  of  kine  and  sheep  came 
lowing  to  the  Tweed  as  the  bdd 
lifters  inicked  them  forward.  The 
find  was  distant  but  a  mile ;  in  an- 
other hour  the  spoil  would  be  far  be- 
ytmd  pursuit,  and,  in  boisterous  mer- 
nmeDt,  the  border  troopers  laughed 
to  think  how  the  Fenwicks  would 
rage  and  storm  when  morning  dis- 
doeed  a  broken  fold  and  empty  byre. 
Their  mirth  was  something  prema- 
ture, for  suddenly,  and  round  a  shoul- 
der of  a  hill  that  hitherto  had  con- 
cealed their  advance,  the  kni^t  of 
Gddstream  and  a  band  of  strapping 
ndera  spurred  on  to  gain  the  nyer 
bank  before  the  foragers  eould  reach 
it  In  a  moment  the  cattle  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Mersemen  rode 
for  life  and  death.  Safety  lay  in 
flight:  for  what  could  a  seore  of 
spears  efieet  against  a  hundred?  All 
gallopped  onward  for  the  Tweed, 
while  Hed  Musgra?e  dashed  down 
to  intercept  them.  A  short  but  fan' 
ous  milSe  sueceeded ;  the  boy*s  steed 
vas  lanced,  and,  rearing  over,  the 
dying  horse  fell  upon  the  rider,  and, 
of  course,  his  death  or  captivity  was 
certain.  For  who,  in  the  face  of  five- 
fold numbers,  would  venture  to  turn 
to  the  rescue?  One  gallant  kinsman, 
however,  desperately  essayed  the  al- 
most hopeless  effort,  struck  firom  his 
saddle  the  knight  of  Coldsfjream,  and 
in  the  confusion  anum^  his  immediate 
followers,  in  their  anxiety  to  remount 
their  leader,  the  boy  was  rescued  from 
among  the  horses  feet,  and,  while 
his  preserver  dashed  into  the  Tweed, 
the  youth  clung  to  his  kinsman's 
■tirrup,  and  was  delivered  from  a  fate 
that  aU  believed  inevitable.  To  whom 
^  R^i^  Maxwell  owe  a  life  ?  to 
the  boldest  rider  on  the  borders— 
thyaelf;  dear  Hugh.'» 

''TashI  'twas  but  what  any  kins- 


man  would  have  done.  But  thou 
know*8t  my  wishes,  should  Mabel 
need  a  brother.'' 

'^  She  has  him  in  Ralph  Maxwell. 
See,  she  comes  I  Oh  I  that  another  ^ 
border  flower,  as  pure  and  peerless  * 
as  thy  Mabel,  could  be  found,  and, 
would  she  but  smile  upon  my  suit,  I 
would  strive  to  win  her,  ay,  thouflfa 
the  headsman's  axe  should  requite  the 
failure  of  the  effort." 

The  evening  meal  passed  heavily. 
Without,  the  humbfer  revelry  re- 
ceived a  sudden  check  when  the 
alarming  news  was  conveyed  to  the 
retaixiers  of  Glensleath  that  at  day- 
light all  who  could  bear  bow  or  brand 
must  hurry  to  the  gathering  of  Car* 
laverock.  Within,  even  border  hos- 
pitality, though  taxed  to  its  utter- 
most, could  not  conceal  the  inward 
misery  a  sunmions  to  the  field  had 
brotupt  Foster  though  she  were, 
and  uom  childhood  wont  to  listen  all 
unmoved  to  deeds  of  raid  and  battle, 
the  starting  tear,  the  stifled  sigh,  told 
how  bitterly  fair  Mabel  felt  the 
misery  of  parting  fVom  the  loved  one. 
In  vam  the  dark  borderer  essayed  to 
drown  his  sorrow  in  the  goblet :  the 
effort,  alas!  was  unsucc^sfVil, — for 
one  sad  thought  would  still  obtrude 
itself,  the  morrow's  sun  would  light 
him  to  the  saddle, — 

'^  And  most  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose. 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 
Before  its  setting  hour  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 
O  faUl  doom !  it  must !  it  must ! " 

At  last  grief,  hardly  controlled, 
would  find  an  outbreak ;  the  colour 
fled  from  yonngr  Mabel's  cheeks,  the 
sob  which  proclaims  a  bosom  over- 
charged could  be  su|)pre8sed  no  longer 
—  she  strove  to  rise — her  lover's 
anxious  eyes  saw  that  the  effort  was 
too  much — ^he  sprang  fh>m  his  seat, 
clasped  his  fainting  mistress  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  her  from  the  haU. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  topped  the 
high  grounds  which  enclosed  the 
vuley  of  Glensleath,  when  its  whole 
eonmiunity,  like  bees  disturbed,  were 
seen  in  strange  conunotion  from  the 
bartizan  of  the  tower,  whither  the 
kinsmen  had  repaired  to  hold  some 
private  converse  while  the  morning 
meal  was  served  in  the  hall  below. 
It  was  well  that  this  isolated  place 
had  been  chosen  for  the  interview ; 
and  feelings  he  would  not  have  be* 
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trayed  in  presence  to  any  but  a  fa- 
vourite kinsman  here  were  freely 
vented,  while  Uugh  Maxwell  con- 
signed his  beauteous  ladv  to  his 
cousin*8  care.  Not  a  word  esci^ed 
the  young  knight's  lips,  but  silently 
he  wrung  the  lx>rderer*s  hand,  looked 
on  a  melting  eye,  which,  but  a  brief 
month  before,  would  have  kindled  at 
a  call  to  arms,  then  whispered  in  the 
bridegroom's  car, — 

**  Hugh,  when  I  neglect  the  trust 
thou  hast  confided  to  me,  may  dis- 
honour set  upon  my  crest,  and  ifearen 
reject  the  recreant ! " 

The  last  sad  meal  was  over,  ihe 
secret  parting  of  two  young  hearts, 
whose  dream  of  bliss  had  been  almost 
too  exquisite  for  mortals  to  imagine, 
and  the  dispersion  of  which  had  calused 
the  poignancy  of  grief  attendant  on 
human  mutability,  when  the  bowl  of 
joy,  sparkling  at  the  laughing  lip, 
IS  dasned  from  the  drinker's  grasp 
by  the  withering  touch  of  unexpected 
misfortune,  this  may  be  fancied  but 
not  written.  The  borderers  were  in 
the  saddle,  Ralph  ^faxwelFs  pennon 
was  flaunting  m  the  wind,  and  as 
powerful  a  brovm  charger  as  ever 
bore  a  full-armed  knight  u^n  a 
battle-field  pawed  the  earth  impa* 
tiently.  Why  dallies  the  lingenng 
rider,  while  every  face  besides  re- 
sponded to  the  proud  motto*  with 
which  a  kins  had  once  rewarded  the 
alacrity  of  that  gallant  house,  when 
their  royal  master  had  called  them 
to  his  aid?  Goldman!  little  knowest 
thou  the  pangs  the  lover  feels  when  se- 
vered from  a  bride — and  such  a  bride, 
too,  as  Mabel  Foster.  The  knight 
of  Carlaverock  guessed  well  the  scene 
that  was  passing  in  the  tower — 'twas 
charity  to  end  it.  **  Sound  to  horse, 
Hubert!"  he  said  to  an  attendant; 
and,  ere  the  bu^le  note  was  answered 
by  the  mountam  echo,  Dark  Hugh 
was  in  the  saddle.  The  riders  si- 
lently remarked  that  their  chiefs 
vizor  was  down,  the  word  to  march 
came  broken  through  the  close-barred 
helmet ;  for,  were  the  truth  known, 
a  moistened  cheek  was  hidden  beneath 
the  steel  head-piece  of  the  borderer. 

As  slowly  tne  gallant  horsemen  ' 
passed  through  the  winding  strath, 
many  a  glistening  eye  was  turned  on 
the  loved  riders  for  the  last  time. 
Two  female  forms  were  seen  upon 


the  bartizan  whidi  overlooked  the 
valley :  one  was  the  deserted  bride, 
the  other  Hugh  Maxwell's  mother. 
In  silent  agony  po<Hr  Mabel's  tesr- 
dimmed  eye  followed  the  receding 
figure  of  her  handsome  hNd,  and  a 
wild  burst  of  lamentatioa  marked 
her  sorrow  when  a  huge  rode  ^ut 
the  riders  from  her  view.  Well 
might  the  fair  bride  grieve  I 

"  Long  may  that  ladj  look  in  vain ! 
She  ne'er  shall  see  his  gallaot  train 
Come  sweeping  back." 

Oft  fhwi  that  bartizan  the  aged 
dame  who  stood  at  Mabel's  side  bad 
viewed  the  bold  moss-troopers  who 
rode  at  the  command  of  her  departed 
lord,  prance  merrily  down  the  strath 
when  **  bound  for  the  border,"  and 
when  her  son's  foUowers  reached  the 
spot  where  the  crag  projected  its 
rocky  mass  from  the  hill-side,  she 
counted  the  horsemen  deliberately, 
as  file  after  file  they  disappeared  be- 
hind it 

**  By  Saint  Andrew,  a  noble  troopr 
she  murmured;  ^ three-and-twenty 
stalwart  riders!  Hal  would  they 
were  more  or  less  by  one, — nevo' 
did  that  number  bring  Indc  to  the 
name  of  Maxwell  !** 

"^Alas!"  returned  the  sobbmg 
bride,  ^*  what  racks  my  boocun  is  not 
the  number  who  ride  ont^  but  that 
which  may  return." 

That  speedi  was  fraught  with  evil 
auffUTY.  Of  the  sturdy  band  that 
left  the  strath,  and  who,  hand  to 
hand^  would  have  bidden  buffet  with 
the  stoutest  forayers  who  ever  swam 
the  Tweed,  but  five  returned  with 
life,— 

'*  To  town  and  town,  to  down  and  dak, 
1*0  tell  red  Floddea'«  dismal  tale. 
And  raise  tlie  uniirersal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  time,  and  sone. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  ibe  sire  tbe  son  aball  hear, 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden 'b  fatal  field- 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  abield." 


More  than  a  twelvemonth  bid 
elapsed  since  Hu£h  ^lajcwell  and  bb 
retainers  had  ridden  from  the  stratb 
of  Glensleath — another  harvest  bad 


"  Je  suh  prii"  is  the  motto  of  one  nomeroas  braooh  of  the  Maxwslk 
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come  round.  But,  oh !  what  a  con- 
tn»t  did  the  lonely  ^len  present  to 
that  which  it  had  exhibited  when  the 
ockle  the  preceding  year  had  heen 
pat  in  requisition !  Scarce  half  the 
crofts  in  sprinff  time  had  felt  the 
ploo^^isliare,  a  uight  return  of  grain 
remunerated  imperfect  tillage;  but 
0dll  the  striking  picture  of  Uie  fear- 
ful consequences  which  follow  war 
might  have  been  found  defective,  had 
not  the  abearance  of  those  who  were 
employed  m  gathering  the  wretched 
hanrest  given  strong  but  tacit  evi- 
dnee.  Li  the  ill-cultivated  fields, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  old  age  and 
youth  alcme  were  toiling ;  not  a  full- 
grown  form  was  seen  among  the  feeble 
groop,  and  women  essayed  the  labour 
which  Ins^  manhood  should  have 
claimed.  Where  were  the  bold  riders 
of  the  strath  ?  A  few  were  resting 
in  their  iSohers*  ^  ves, — ^the  bones  of 
more  were  whitening  on  the  cold 
hill-side  of  Flodden.  Many  a  proud 
family  in  Scotland  had  sad  reason  to 
cone  the  folly  of  their  rash  and  way- 
ward king;  but  none  had  mater 
cause  to  Juunent  the  monard's  in- 
toation  than  the  once  important 
hoose  of  Nithsdale.  When  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scottish  army  was  broken, 
and  the  right  had  disbanded  for  the 
ake  of  plunder,  the  fViry  of  the  Eng- 
lish chivalry  was  launched  against 
the  centre,  where  the  Maxwells  were 
vrayed  beneath  the  royal  banner. 
Gallant,  but  unavailing,  was  the  re- 
Bistance  of  that  devoted  family  while 
tb^  withstood  the  combined  efforts 
of  Surrey's  left  wing  and  the  English 
reserve;  while 

"  Front,  flank,  and  rear,  their  aquadroot 

sweep. 
To  break  the  Scottiab  circle  deep» 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
Bat  yet  tiio'  thick  the  shafu  as  enow, 
Tix)*  charging  knigbu  like  whirlwinds  go» 
Tbo'  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  ttabbom  apearmen  still  made  good, 
Th^r  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
£ach  stepping  where  hia  comrade  stood. 

The  inataot  that  he  fell. 
No  tbooght  waa  there  of  dastard  flight. 
Linked  in  the  aerried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fonffht  like  noble  —  squire  like 
knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well. 
Tin  ntter  darkness  closed  her  winff 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king.** 

Of  five  brothers  of  the  house  of 
TOL.  xxxn.  no.  cxc. 


Carlaverock  four  died  sword  in  hand 
— the  fifth,  young  Ralph,  being  car- 
ried from  the  field  by  a  devot^  fol- 
lower when  Surrey  drew  off  his 
forces,  and  tnm  the  red  hill-side, 

**  Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a 
one, 
llie  sad  aorTiTorSi..all  were  gone." 

It  maj  be  readily  iniagined  that 
the  temble  defeat  sustained  by  the 
Scottish  army  on  the  fatal  9th  of 
September  i>lunged  the  kingdom  into 
umversal  grief ;  for  there  was  hardly 
a  noble  house  throughout  the  land 
which  had  not  relatives  to  mourn  for. 
If  the  castle  was  fearfully  visited,  the 
oottace  did  not  escape— peasant  and 
peer  had  been  involved  in  the  same 
desperate  calamity:  and  when  the 
name  of  Flodden  was  heard,  the  old 
man  shuddered  for  the  son  he  lost, 
and  the  smile  died  on  the  infant's 
cheek  whom  that  disastrous  da^  had 
rendered  fatherless.  In  affliction  so 
genera],  that  of  the  Maxwells  was 
pre-emment;  for,  fit>m  the  proud 
earl  to  the  common  qpearman,  many 
a  bereaved  family  was  ^left  lament- 
ing.*" Alas!  two  hundred  of  the  clan 
had  fallen. 

Of  the  many  who  did  not  return 
iVom  ''  the  lost  batUe,*'  the  gaUant 
brid^oom  of  Mabel  Foster  was  un- 
hi4[>pfly  included.  For  many  a  day 
suci^eding  the  fatal  fight,  wounded 
stragglers  dragged  themselves  to  their 
native  glens:  and  there,  were  the 
hurt  mraicable,  the  gentle  aj;ency  of 
woman  was  not  employed  m  vain; 
and  if  the  injury  was  mortal,  the 
eyes  of  the  dyins  borderer  were  closed 
by  those  he  nad  loved  in  life.  Weeks 
passed,  but  Hugh  of  Glensleath  did 
not  come  back  to  his  fair  bride  and 
lonely  tower;  nor  had  the  border 
beauty  the  melanchohr  pleasure  of 
smoothing  the  pillow  of  him  for  whom 
kindred  and  home  had  been  aban- 
doned. Nor  to  the  fallen  kniffbt  were 
the  rites  of  Christian  sepulcnre  per- 
mitted. Like  his  royal  master's,  Ilu^h 
Maxwell's  corpse  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished among  the  maimed  bodies 
which  heaped  the  battle-field,  and 
wiUi  many  a  departed  gallant  he  filled 
a  common  grave. 

Slowly  and  doubtfully  young 
Ralph's  recovery  proceeded.  Months 
intervened  before  he  regained  strength 
to  keep  the  saddle ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  jour- 
II 
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ney  be  hastened  to  the  home  of 
mourning,  to  offer  his  cond<^ttce  to 
the  sufferer,  and  acquaint  the  be- 
reaved one  that  her  deceased  lord 
had  committed  the  fiur  widow  to  his 
cousin^s  care.  Indeed,  protection  was 
required.  The  consequences  ofborder 
warfare  were  always  the  loosing  upon 
the  world  a  number  of  reckless  men, 
whom  loss  of  pn^pert/  or  Idndred 
had  driren  to  deBperation.  Hitherto 
the  Maxwells  were  too  powerful  to 
dread  any  wandering  marauders^  who 
passed  them  bj,  to  plunder  others 
with  impunity.  But  the  strength  of 
tiiat  proud  house  was  ^om---their 
best  and  bravest  were  no  more ;  free- 
booters no  longer  respected  a  name 
whose  anger  once  the  bddest  reiver 
on  the  borders  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  provoke.  Of  all  the  de- 
tached families  of  the  house  of  Car- 
laverock  that  of  Glensleath  had 
suffered  most  severely;  and  ere  six 
months  had  passed  alter  the  defeat 
of  Flodden,  twice  had  the  strath  been 
fbrayed,  sjsd  a  quantity  of  cattle 
driven  off. 

The  meeting  of  Mabel  Maxwell 
and  her  fiur  kinsman  was  affecting ; 
for  the  last  time  she  had  looked 
upon  her  lord  when  lirinr  was  in 
the  presence  of  young  Biuph,  and 
now  the  fatal  parting  with  her  lover 
was  painfhllv  recalled.  In  the  ap- 
pearance of  both,  **  tokens  true**  of 
that  calamitous  day  for  Scotland, 
which  laid  "  her  king,  her  lords,  her 
mightiest  low,"  were  visible.  The 
youthful  kniffht  no  lon^r  exhibited 
"footstep  light  and  spirit  high*'  as 
he  entered  the  hall  of  his  deceased 
kinsman,  the  bloom  had  fided  f^om 
his  cheek,  and  the  bright  blue  eye 
was  lustreless;  ¥rhile  uie,  the  once 
famed  border  flower,  habited  in  sable 
weeds,  threw  hersdf,  in  speechless 
agony,  upon  her  kinsman's  breast, 
and  sobbed  as  if  the  heart  were 
bursting.  Gently  the  youth  whis- 
pered his  condolence  —  minutes 
elapsed;  suddenly  another  impulse 
seized  the  mourner  —  she  sprang 
from  the  arms  which  supported  her, 
signed  to  her  cousin  to  oe  seated  at 
her  side,  wiped  her  tears  away,  and, 
in  a  voice  that  had  assumed  as- 
tonishing composure,  she  asked,  •*  Tell 
me  how  Hugh  Maxwell  died  ?" 

"Alas!  dear  Mabel,"  said  the 
young  knight,  "even  in  that  I  can- 
not pleasure  thee,  fbr,  ere  that  snd 


event  occurred,  I  was  borne  to  the 
earth  by  an  English  rider,  and  how 
I  was  dragged  afterwards  firam  the 
field  I  wot  not.  Evening  was  dos- 
ing. Lord  Dacres'  horse  asniled  onr 
centre  furiously ;  hedcii^  thdr 
wounded  monarch  with  their  bodies, 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  ss  ^ 
English  chivalry  charged  where  tk 
royal  banner  still  formed  a  rallying 
pomt  for  those  who  disdained  to  fly. 
In  the  thidcest  of  the  ftay,  and  fn 
the  last  time,  I  heard  mv  brotba*s 
war-cry,  and  at  his  right  hand  I  saw 
thy  noble  h^tsband  deding  death 
around.  I  know  no  more.  Harit! 
a  bugle!'* 

As  the  youi^  knight  spake  be 
spranff  fVom  his  seat,  ana  looked 
from  Uie  casement  of  the  tower,  whieh 
opened  down  the  glen. 

"A  sturdy  band!''  he  cried; 
"  Saint  George  embUizoned  on  their 
pennon,  too !— English,  by  Heaven  f 

Young  Mabel  gazed  a  moment  st 
the  horsemen,  who  were  now  within 
a  bowshot  of  the  tower.  Mer  «nd 
paler  grew  her  cheek;  at  last  sus- 
picion changed  to  certainty,  and, 
sinking  to  Sie  seat  she  had  risea 
from,  she  exclaimed,  "  May  the  Vir- 
ffin  protect  me  I  It  is  my  father!— 
nis  irown  will  kill  me !** 

A  few  minutes  passed.  Yoni^  Rali^ 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Isdys 
courage.  The  ringing  of  spun  ioA 
rapiers  was  heard  as  several  snned 
men  ascended  the  stone  stairs,  tbe 
door  flew  open,  and  the  warden  of 
the  Middle  Marches  entered  the  hall 

Whatever  might  have  been  tbc 
old  knight's  intents,  and  whether  he 
had  come  to  reproach  a  daughter 
who  had  erred  in  filial  duty,  ana  de- 
serted her  father's  hall,  nis  ai^ 
mood  instantly  gave  place  to  pity- 
The  stem  countenance  of  the  warden 
softened,  he  paused  ^rithin  a  pace  or 
two  of  his  agitsted  child. 

"Mabel !^  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  compassionate  tones  betrayed 
at  once  the  feelings  of  the  fatoer, 
"  how  couldst  thou  wound  the  pride 
and  wring  the  heart  of  one  who  loved 
thee  so  fondly  as  I  did  ?" 

In  another  moment  nature  did  tbe 
rest ;  the  child  was  soblong  on  ber 
parent's  bosom,  and  tears  stole  down 
the  nigged  cheeks  of  one  of  tfa€ 
rudest  warriors  of  that  rude  day. 
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Six  months  elapsed,  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Fosters  aiKl  the  Maxwells 
had  been  staunched,  and  under  the 
joint  OTotection  of  two  Dotent  houses 
the  relict  of  Hugh  of  Glensleath  re- 
mamed  undistarbed  in  her  lonely 
tower.  Her  castle  was  respected, 
foragers  no  longer  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  strath.  The  spirit  of  her 
late  hasband*s  kindred,  which  Red 
Flodden  had  almost  crushed,  was  gra- 
dually reviving.  Once  more  two 
hundred  Maxwells  could  take  the 
saddle,  and  as  many  Fosters  wert 
readj  to  ride  at  the  fair  ohe*s  eom- 
numd. 

Mabel  had  become  a  mother,  and 
on  the  third  day  after  the  anniver- 
SMv  of  her  lord's  death,  his  relict  laid 
aside  her  mourning,  and  prepared  to 
welcome  a  goodly  company  who 
were  esmected  that  afternoon  to  ho- 
nour the  melancholy  ceremony, 
which  was  to  give  a  dead  father*8 
name  to  his  orphan  heir.  When 
evening  came,  the  hall  was  crowd^ 
with  hiffh-bom  guests,  while  court- 
yard and  offices  below  were  thronged 
with  &cir  squires  and  attendants. 
The  lacred  nte  was  over,  a  noble 
banquet  followed,  all  went  merry 
88  a  marriage-bell,  and  in  deep 
draughts  the  Maxwells  and  Fosters 
pled^  eacn  other  right  honestly^ 
and  swore  that  for  the  future  their 
pennons  should  flutter  side  by  side, 
said  their  puckers  ride  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  JBut  in  that  merry  hall 
m(»e  than  one  aching  heart  was 
beatine.  The  baptismal  rite  had 
WunfuUy  recalled  the  memory  of  her 
deceased  lord  to  the  beauteous  widow, 
whiles  sanctioned  hy  a  parent's  con- 
sent, her  former  amnirer  was  about 
to  roiew  hk  suit,  and  urge,  for  the 
seeond  time,  his  claims  upon  fair 
Mabel's  hand.  In  the  deep  recess 
formed  by  a  casement,  Kalph  of  Car- 
Uverock  was  standing  aloof  from  the 
company,  engaged  in  deep  converse 
with  a  palmer,  and  so  deeply  were 
the  company  engaged  in  joyous  re- 
Telry  that  none  seemed  to  notice  or 
regwd  them. 

At  last  the  noisy  merriment  sub- 
si<kd  for  a  moment,  when  the  bold 
kniffht  of  Coldingham  announced 
health  to  the  heir  and  happiness  to 
the  hidy  of  the  tower.  The  loud 
pkdge  within  was  answered  by  a 
wild  cheer  without,  as  every  goblet 
was  drained  to  the  bottom,  ana  for  a 


tone  the  glen  echoed  back  the  fes- 
tive outburst.  When  silence  re- 
turned, he  of  Coldingham  respect- 
fully addressed  the  beauteous  widow, 
urffed  his  unshaken  love,  reclaimed 
a  htmd,  his  fbrmerly,  and  by  a  fa- 
ther's sanction.  Deep  silence  fol- 
lowed the  knight's  declamation,  and 
every  eye  rested  on  Mabel  Maxwell. 
Ralph's  cheeks  turned  pale,  and  as 
the  palmer  stretched  his  tall  figure 
from  the  recess,  he  too  seemed  hang- 
ing on  the  lady's  answer  with  deeper 
interest  than  one  removed  from 
worldlv  anxieties  might  be  supposed 
to  feel.  The  warden  whispered  in 
his  daughter's  car — it  might  be  to 
restore  ner  courage  or  back  her 
lover's  suit. 

Pallid  and  trembling,  the  fair  one 
rose.  For  a  few  moments  her  lips 
appeared  to  move,  but  none  could 
catch  what  fell  from  them.  Some 
sudden  impulse  seemed  to  nerve  her 
— her  eyes  turned  on  the  wall  against 
which  the  blood-stained  pennon  and 
dinted  head-piece  of  her  departed 
lord  were  hung,  and  with  a  return- 
ing calmness  which  surprised  the 
company,  she  thus  addressed  the 
knight  :— 

"I  thank  you,  noble  sir,  for  the 
honour  you  have  conferred,  and  for 
the  courtesy  with  which  you  have 
overlooked  a  former  disappointment. 
For  the  constant  love  you  profess,  a 
widowed  heart  like  mine  could  find 
hone  to  make  suitable  return.  With 
the  dead  my  affections  are  biiricd, 
and  the  hand  given  to  him  who  rests 
on  Flodden  side  shall  never  be 
pledged  to  living  man  again  I " 

The  knight  by  turns  became  red 
and  pale.  His  pride  was  wounded, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  refusal  on  the 
lady's  part  was  rather  imexpected. 
The  warden  appeared  still  more  mor- 
tified, and  sprmging  up,  he  caught 
his  daughter  s  hand. 

"Nay,  sir  knight!"  he  exclaimed, 
"  heed  her  not !  — 'tis  but  a  woman's 
waywardness !  Mabel,  thou  wedded 
once  to  pleasure  thyself,  and  thou 
shalt  mate  thee  now  to  please  thy 
father!  Knight  of  Coldmgham  ! 
thus  I  do  plight  thee  the  hand  of 
Mabel  MaxweU!" 

"I  deny  thy  nght,  and  I  forbid 
the  ceremony!"  exclaimed  a  deep 
voice  from  the  recess,  and  the  palmer 
stepped  forward  to  tlie  centre  of  the 
haQ. 
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""Who  art  tboa,  in  the  deyiTs 
name  ?**  excUumed  the  mgry  ward- 
en—""who  dares  gainsay  a  fiuher^s 
power?" 

*^  One  who  brings  tidings  irom  the 
Holy  Land,  where,  nncKr  tow  of 
miracolous  reoorery,  be  baa  for 
many  a  month  been  wanderii^.*' 

""  Peace,  fellow  !**  returned  the 
warden;  "doet  thou  impugn  a  fii- 
tber*8  rieht  to  replace  a  dead  bus- 
band  with  a  living  one?** 

^  How  know  ye  that  the  fiur  dame 
b  widowed  ?**  demanded  the  stranger. 

**  Pshaw  I  thy  words,  palmer,  are 
sheer  mockery  !— the  kiught  rests  in 
bis  grave." 

""Tis false!— the  knight  stands  m 
his  hall!**  and  flinging  his  russet 


doak  away,  lUel  sprang  into  the 
strai^jer^  arms,  and  fionkd  on  hk 
bosom. 

As  the  lady  gradually  recovered, 
Dark  Hug^  murmmed  aa  be  piesed 
the  loved  one  to  bis  heart,  and  co- 
vered her  bhishinff  diedos  with 
kHses, 

"^  Yes,  Mabel,  fondly  docs  the  me- 
mory of  that  Uessed  evening  retnm 
that  made  the  border  flower  mioe, 
and  all  that  beauty  can  bestow  w» 
given  me  in  thy  peerless  self !— aU 
tiiat  fimcy  could  picture  I  found  re- 
alised, sweet  girl,  m  thee !  But  oh ! 
what  was  the  lov^s  nature  to  that 
with  which  I  press  thee  to  this  bosom 
now,  my  own — my  tried— > my  firith- 
ftilone!** 


TIIKBB  EPOCU8  OF  TOE  REVOLUTION. 


No.IL 


Haviiig  in  a  former  TMper  given 
some  account  of  the  havoc  which 
was  made  during  the  fury  of  the 
French  Revolution  ai^ong  the  tombs 
of  the  mighty  dead,  it  remains  for 
us  to  describe  the  steps  that  were 
taken,  as  soon  as  something  like  a 
government  became  re-estabushed,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  storm,  and 
to  gloss  over  sacrileges  which  still 
continued  to  be  perpetrated,  by  at- 
tributing to  them  a  higher  motive 
than  the  mere  indulgence  of  cupidity 
orsjpite. 

The  situation  of  the  Bourbon  vault 
has  already  been  pointed  out ;  the 
sepulchres  next  ransacked  and  de- 
molished were  those  contained  in  the 
chapel  formerly  called  St.  John  the 
Baptist's,  but  afterwards,  from  its 
being  chosen  as  the  resting-place  of 
three  kings  of  the  same  name, 
Charles's  Chapel.  Lenoir*s  narra- 
tive thus  proceeds : — 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  workmen  |groceeded  to  the 
chapel,  styled  the  Charles's,  where 
they  opened  the  vault  of  Charles  V., 
deceased  1380,  aged  forty-two,  and 
that  of  his  consort,  Jeanne  of  Bour- 
bon, deceased  1378,  aged  forty  years. 
There  also  were  discovered  the  re- 
muns  of  Charles  of  France,  deceased 
1386,  aged  three  months,  lying  at 
the  feet  of  his  grandfather.  The  in- 
fant's small  bones,  in  a  desiccated 


state,  were  dq^ted  in  a  Utile  kadeb 
ooflin ;  his  monumental  record,  in- 
scribed on  brass,  was  placed  bebv 
the  first  step  of  the  altar:  it  was 
taken  away  and  melted  down  along 
with  the  lead.  Isabella  of  France, 
daughter  of  Charles  Y.,  who  died 
some  days  after  her  mother,  Jeanne 
of  Bourbon,  m  1378,  aged  five  years, 
and  Jeanne  of  France,  her  sister, 
deceased  in  1366,  ag^  six  montha 
fourteen  days,  were  interred  in  the 
same  vault,  by  the  side  of  their  flit- 
ther  and  mother.  Thar  remains 
consisted  merely  of  a  fiew  dry  bones 
and  rotten  wood,  which  were  found 
within  the  leaden  coffins.  In  the 
coffin  of  Charles  V.  there  were  found 
a  crown  of  silver  gQt,  in  a  ^pod  state 
of  preservation,  a  nand  of  justice  of 
silver,  and  a  sceptre  of  sUver  gih, 
about  five  feet  in  lengthy  surmounted 
by  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  leaves,  fittwi 
the  centre  of  which  emeiged  a  oo- 
rymbus,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
a  thyrsis,  such  as  Monliau^on  de 
pictures  under  the  article  **  Sceptres  ** 
m  his  AfdiqitUies,  This  piece  of 
jewellery  was  tolerably  well  exe- 
cuted for  its  epoch,  ana  it  had  pre- 
served its  brillian^. 

In  the  coffin  or  Jeanne  of  Bour- 
bon there  were  found  the  remains 
of  a  crown,  her  ring  of  goM,  the 
fragments  of  her  bracelets  or  gir- 
dle, and  a  knitting-needk  case  of 
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£t  wood,  half  deeayed;  a  pair  of 
W8  were  likewise  found,  of  a 
pointed  form,  somewhat  sitnilar  to 
thoae  known  by  the  name  of  9outier$ 
h  Ja  pouhme.^  These  were  partially 
conwimed  by  time  and  damn,  but 
they  exhibited  traces  of  the  p^old  and 
silver  embroidery  with  which  they 
had  heen  ornamented. 

On  Thursday,  Oetober  19,  1793, 
tt  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
workmen  grubbed  out  the  remains 
of  Charles  VL,  deceased  1422,  aeed 
fiftjr'four  years,  and  of  Isabel  of  Ba« 
varia,  his  consort,  deceased  1435. 
The  coffins  contained  only  a  few  dry 
md  half-consumed  bones;  for  the 
vnilt  had  been  broken  open  during 
the  demolitions  of  the  preceding 
August,  1793.  All  that  was  valuable 
bid  then  been  removed.  The  bodies, 
or,  rather,  the  remains  of  Charles  V. 
sad  of  Jeanne  of  Bourbon,  his  con- 
wrt;  of  Charles  VL  and  of  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  his  consort ;  and  of  Charles 
Vn.  and  of  Maria  of  Anjou,  his  con- 
nrt,  being  taken  out  of  their  coffins, 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of 
Valois,  and  thrown  into  the  ditch 
dog  for  the  Bourbons;  the  whole 
^^  then  filled  up,  and  another 
deep  trench  was  immediately  dug  to 
tbe  left  of  the  former,  into  which 
were  cast  all  the  remaining  bodies 
diseovered  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St  Denis. 

The  tomb  of  Charles  VH.,  deceased 
1461,  a^ed  fifty-nine  years,  and  of 
^iuvL  of  Aiyou,  his  consort,  deceased 
1463,  had  been  broken  open  and 
^|wd  on  tbe  occasion  already  re- 
^^n^  to.  Nothing  was  found  in 
(^  coffins  save  ^e  remains  of  a 
crown  and  a  gilded  sceptre  of  silver. 
On  the  same  day,  to  wit,  Thursdav. 
Y^ber  17,  about  four  o*clock  m 
w«  Afternoon,  the  workmen  jMt>- 
oeeded  to  tbe  chapel  of  Saint  Hip- 
pMite,  whence  thev  exhumed  two  cof- 
fiMi  namely,  of  Blanche  of  Savo^, 
^fwnd  consort  of  Philippe  of  Valois, 
Jweased  in  1898,  and  of  Jeanne  of 
i^noce,  their  daughter,  deceased 
*^1»  a^ed  twenty  years.  The  head 
?'  the  latter  corpse  was  not  found 
^  the  coffin;  it  was  probably  re- 


moved or  lost  many  years  previ- 
ously, when  the  vault  was  opened 
during  the  repairs  which  the  cnapel 
then  underwent.  The  vault  of  Henry 
n.  was  next  opened,  it  being  of  very 
small  dimensions;  two  hearts  were 
discovered,  one  of  a  large  and  the 
other  of  an  extremely  sm^  size. 
As  there  were  no  inscriptions  on  the 
cases  containing  these  remains,  the 
personages  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed were  unknown.  JPour  cof- 
fins were  also  disinterred,  viz.  that 
of  Marguerite  of  France,  daughter  of 
Henry  H.,  first  consort  of  Henry 
rV.,  deceased  1615,  aged  sixty- two 
years ;  that  of  Francis  duke  of  Al- 
en^on,  fourth  son  of  Henry  U.,  de- 
ceased 1584,  aged  thirty  years;  of 
Frauds  II.,  who  reigned  one  year 
and  a  half,  deceased  5th  December, 
1560,  affed  seventeen  years ;  and  of 
Maria  iSizabeth  of  France,  daughter 
of  Charles  IX.,  deceased  1578,  aged 
six  years. 

^fore  the  night  closed  io,  the 
vault  of  Charles  Vlll.  was  broken 
open.  The  remains  of  the  king,  who 
died  in  1498,  aged  twenty-eight,  were 
deposited  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
re^ed  on  trestles  of  iron  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  princes.  Nothing 
was  discovered  witnin  the  leaden  re- 
ceptacle save  some  bones  nearly  dried. 

On  Friday,  October  18,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  re- 
searches commenced  on  the  preced- 
ing evening  were  resumed,  and  four 
la^  coffiins  were  withdrawn  from 
the  vault,  namely,  Henry  U.,  de- 
ceased 10th  July,  1559,  aged  forty 
years  and  some  months ;  of  Cathe- 
rme  of  Medicis,  his  consort,  deceased 
January  5,  1589,  aged  seventy  years ; 
of  Henry  lU.,  deceased  2d  August, 
1589,  aged  thirty-eight  years;  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  second  son  of 
Henry  IL,  who  died  in  the  cradle, 
and  of  Jeanne  and  Victmre  of  France, 
daughters  of  the  said  king,  who  both 
died  in  their  infimcy. 

These  coffins  were  phiced  one 
above  the  other  in  three  lines;  on 
the  first  rank,  to  the  left  in  entering 
the  vault,  were  seen  those  of  Henr^ 
II.,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  Louis 


*  Soulitn  a  ta  Poulaine,  bo  called  after  Poulain,  their  inTentor.  In  the  reign  of 
Wippe  le  Bel,  tbe  extraragance  in  dress  had  reached  such  a  height  that  this  monarch 
^S^t  to  restrain  it  by  enacting  sumptuary  laws.  The  point  of  the  Poulain  shoe  was 
J;^of6et  long  for  the  princely  and  noble  families,  one  foot  for  the  gentry,  and  six  inches 
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of  Orleans,  their  «eo(ttid  «on.  Tb« 
body  of  Henry  II.  was  pUoed  upon 
iron  supporters,  bis  two  daagbters* 
being  deposited  upon  bis  coffin. 

On  the  second  line,  in  the  centre 
of  the  vault,  were  placed  four  othar 
coffins,  one  above  tne  other,  tog^ber 
with  the  two  hearts  menticmed  al- 
Teady.  On  the  third  line  to  the 
right,  and  next  the  choir,  were  disco- 
vered four  other  coffins,  namely,  one 
contiuning  the  remains  of  Charles  IX. 
deposited  on  two  iron  trestles,  which 
supported  likewise  a  much  laiver 
weight  on  the  cc^n  of  Henry  lU., 
and  the  two  other  smaller  coffins 
before  described.  Below  these  iron 
bars  or  trestles,  upon  which  the 
members  of  this  royal  fiunilj^  re- 
posed, were  discovered  a  quantity  of 
pones,  which  were  presumed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  this  vault  at  the 
time  when  the  excavations  were  made 
fbr  constructing  the  new  vault  fbr 
the  Valois  family,  the  members  of 
which  had  previously  been  habit- 
ually interred  in  a  ^vate  sepulchral 
chapel  built  by  Fhilibert  de  FOrme, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed 
the  monument  of  Henry  II.,  now 
deposited  in  the  museum  <^lVench 
antiquities. 

The  mausoleum  of  Henrv  n.  and 
of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  which  was 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  Eegent 
Orleans,  who  used  the  tngmeniB  for 
constructing  a  temple  in  his  garden 
at  Monceaux,  had  been  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  monumental  ar- 
chitecture that  was  to  be  seen  in 
France.  It  was  designed  by  Frima- 
tice,  in  the  composite  order,  having 
altCTnatc  columns  and  piUsters  m 
turquoise,  blue  and  mari)fe.  On  the 
eotiMslature  were  bronze  figures  of 
the  monarch  and  his  consort,  in 
court  costume,  kneding,  the  bas-re- 
liefe  in  the  four  compartments  repre- 
senting Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Good  Worlu.  On  the  top  of  the 
monument  were  represented  Henry 
IL  and  Catherine,  as  they  had  lain 
on  their  deadi-beds,  Deautifully 
sculptured  in  white  marble,,  the  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances  being 
such  as  to  excite  the  sympathies  of 
all  who  beheld  them. 

Having  completed  their  opera- 
tions in  the  vaults  referred  to,  the 
workmen,  on  the  san^e  day  (the  18th 
October),  proceeded  to  break  open 
the  tomb  in  which   the  bodies  of 


Louis  Xn.  and  Anne  of  Bnttaoy 
were  deposited. 

This  monument,  which  ivss  the 
production  oi  Fai^  Fonce  Tiebs^ 
exhibited  the  pure  Gothic  style  of  ir- 
chitecture,  and  was  exceedingly  rich 
in  its  details,  as  well  as  b^  of  a 
most  noble  design.  The  king  aad 
his  consort  were  r^resented  in  tbe 
State  of  death,  and  were  beantifolly 
sculptured;  the  artist  had  copied  the 
minutest  features  of  the  two  oor^ 
even  to  rejuresenting  the  indsoni 
made  for  thepurposes  ofgmhalmiitf 
the  dead.  The  statues^of  Louis  wd 
Anne  were  likewise  reproduced  os 
the  body  of  the  qiopninent,  under- 
neath the  ccHuice,  both  of  them 
habited  in  the  costume  of  their  pe- 
riod, and  kneeikkg.  XJnfbrtpnst^/, 
this  beautiful  tomb  suffered  grier- 
onslyatthe  bands  of  the  savage  le- 
volutkmary  mob;  the  hesdi,^ 
noses,  the  hands,  and  armsi  of  tee 
figures,  were  broken  and  mutilsted, 
and  their  restoration  is  due  solelj 
to  the  indefiiti«*le  perse  veranoe  and 

intellig^ice  of  Lenofr. .  ^ 

The  coffin  of  Louis  XH^Jflf- 
cated  his  aa^  fi^-thiee,  m  tbe 
year  of  his  &tb,  151^.  . 

That  of  Anne  of  Brittany  likewae 
stated  her  age  to  be  thirty-pereB, 
and  the  year  of  her  death  l^U.  oiie 
was  the  widow  of  Charles  VJH  when 
Louis  xn.  married  her. 

In  the  choir,  under  the  northffn 
window,  the  workmen  dug  into  m 
grave  of  Jeanne  of  France,  qne»^ 
Navarre,  daughter  of  Lanis  a.  W' 
named  2e  ibOm;  she  died  m  W 
aged  thirty-eight  years;  her  boay 
was  buried  in  the  earth  at  to  »• 
ther's  leet;  a  large  stone  Mw»» 
out,  a»i  lined  wiO*  a^?a»tesbe^^ 
lead,  received  her  jemm^  ^^ 
wei^  secured  by  a  flat  fM^ljSt 
above.     The  use  rf  ]sfti^  ^^ 
was  not  yet  introduced  at  the  g»«^ 
of  her  tfee^.    Nothing  was  dtf^ 
yered  within  the  stone  coffin  &ff' 
a  crown  of  gilt  cow>er.   l^-t! 
styled  le  Hutin,  was  likewise  di«o-. 
vercd  interred  in  a  similsr  J»wp^ 
to   the   preceding,  having  n^ 
vault  nor  leaden  coffin ;  a  atone  so- 
lowed  out,  somewhat  in  the  fommp 
trough,  lined  also  with  leaden  m^ 
contained  his  desiccated  ^'^^V^ 
fragments  of  a  sceptre,  and  a  coff^ 
crown,   much    consumed  to'.  ^ 
were  found  in  the  coffin.   !»»»»' 
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Mich  4ied  in  1316,  aged  tweniy- 
fevenyeaiByOrtherei^MmlB;  hispost- 
biinKHM  son  John,  king  of  Fraace, 
ioryiTed  him  onl^r  ei^ht  days,  and 
was  interred  by  his  nde  in  a  snudl 
stone  eoffin  lined  with  lead.  Near 
the  grare  of  Louis  X.  was  interred, 
in  a  plain  stone  eoffin,  Ho^es,  styled 
the  Grreal,  count  of  Fans,  deceased 
966,  fiither  of  Hugh  Capet,  chief  of 
the  line  of  Capet.  Of  his  remaina 
nothing  was  ^scovered  but  a  few 
bones  nearly  reduced  to  dust. 

In  the  centre  of  the  choir  the 
^ve  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  died 
m  877,  aged  fifty*  four,  was  subse- 
quently ajscoTered.  A  stone,  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  trough,  contained 
a  amall  leaden  oofin,  in  which  were 
the  few  remains  of  this  monarch's 


On  Saturday,  October  19,  1793, 
the  borial-plaee  of  Philip,  count  of 
Boulogne,  son  of  Philip  Augustus, 
dtf>ce«fled  1233,  was  discoyer^  and 
opened ;  the  only  noticeable  cirenm- 
stance  was,  that  the  stone  coffin  con- 
taining the  remains  had  been  liol^ 
lowed  out  at  the  head :  the  same  ob- 
servation W^li^  to  the  coffin  of  King 
Dagobert  The  stone  coffin  (alwavs 
preaerving  thesame  form  of  a  trough) 
(^  Alpfaonao  count  of  Poictiers,  bro- 
ther of  Saint  Louis,  deceased  in  1271, 
contained  nothing  but  ashes;  the 
hair,  nevertheless,  of  the  corpse,  was 
fixind  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion. The  lid  of  the  coffin  was 
Mained,  and  presented  the  appeu:- 
anoe  of  coloured  or  veined  marble ; 
it  was  supposed  that  the  exhalations 
firom  the  body  whilst  undergoing  de- 
composition had  produced  Uiese  dis- 
eolotations. 

The  bo^  of  Hulip  Augustus,  de- 
ceased 1223,  was  entffdy  redsboed  to 
dust;  the  stone  doting  the  coffin 
was  cooically  shaped  and  rounded  at 
the  head. 

The  body  of  Louis  Yin.,  £uher 
of  Saint  L<rais,  who  died  November 
8, 1226,  aged  forty  years,  was  like- 
wise fraud  to  lie  nearly  resdved 
into  ashes ;  upon  the  stone  coverlid, 
a  cross  in  mezso-rdievo  was  sculp- 
tured. The  coffin  contoined,  besides 
the  ashes,  only  a  wooden  sceptre, 
nearly  rotten,  and  the  king's  diaoem, 
which  consisted  simply  of  a  band  of 
pold  tissue  and  a  cap  of  satin,  both 
m  good  preservation.  The  bodv  had 
be^  envdoped  in  a  robe  or  snroud 


•f  gold  tissue,  portioM  of  which  were 
found  intact.  A  thick  leathern  skin 
fi»rm«d  the  outer  oovering,  which 
retained  its  original  elasticity.  This 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  lea- 
ther was  foimd  to  have  been  used  as 
an  envdi^  amo^ffst  the  tombs  at 
St  Denis.  In  the  disinterm^ts 
whidi  were  executed  at  St.  Germain 
des  Pr^  one  of  the  bodies  (nily  waa 
discovered  to  be  buried  in  leather* 
The  practice  of  thus  eovd<^ui]ff  the 
dead  was  very  ancient.  In  Coldiis 
the  women  alone  were  committed  to 
the  earth.  The  men's  bodies  were 
sewn  up  in  bulls*  hides  and  bus* 
pended  to  trees,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  ArgonauUcs  of  Apmlonius  Bho- 
ditts.  Sheet  lead  was  not  known  at 
this  epoch,  or  it  is  probable  the 
body  of  Louis  VIII.  would  have 
been  thus  preserved  from  putrefac- 
tion during  its  transit  to  St.  Denis 
from  Montpensier,  in  Auvevgne, 
where  he  di^  after  his  return  from 
the  war  a^nst  the  Albigenses. 

An  ineffectual  search  was  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  choir,  under  a  brasi 
monumental  record  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  first  step  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, for  the  body  of  Marjuerite  of 
Provence,  consort  of  Saint  Louis,  de- 
ceased 1295.  To  the  left  of  the 
brass  inscription,  which  once  marked 
her  grave,  a  stone  trough  was  found 
filled  wiUi  earth  and  rubbish,  amongst 
which  were  a  knee-cap  and  two  small 
bones,  supposed  to  be  part  of  this 
princess's  dceleton;  this  coffin  was 
probably  displaced  when  some  alter- 
ations were  made  in  tb^  vaults  pre- 
vious to  those  above  mentioned.  The 
vault  of  Mary  of  France,  daughter 
<^  Chaiies  IV%  called  the  Handsome, 
deceased  1341,  and  of  Blanche,  her 
sister.  Duchess  of  Orleans,  deceased 
1392,  was  fiUid  with  rubbish,  with- 
out either  coffins  or  remains.  In 
proaecnting  the  search  throughout 
the  choir,  the  workmen  discovered, 
by  the  side  o^  the  tomb  of  Louis 
vin.,  tiie  depository  of  the  remains 
of  Saint  Louis,  who  died  1270.  The 
coffin  was  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  others ;  the  bones  had  been  re- 
moved when  the  monarch  was  canon- 
ised in  1297. 

After  taking  up  the  whole  of  the 
pavement  of  the  cnoir  in  ord^  to  dis- 
cover whatever  other  bodies  might 
have  been  interred  in  the  earth,  the 
workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  con- 
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Uining  tibe  bodr  of  Philip  the 
HandMiiie,  who  doed  in  1314|  aged 
l<>rtj-«ix.  The  coffin  was  in  the 
fonn  of  a  trough,  and  was  covered 
by  a  masiiTe  uab  of  stone ;  it  was 
Imed  with  sheet-lead,  and  formed  the 
sole  receptacle  of  the  corpse;  a 
laige  stnmg  sheet  of  lead  soldered 
upon  iron  Mrs,  lined  also  the  entire 
tomb.  The  skeleton  was  qnite  per- 
fect; a  gdd  ring  and  a  diadem  of 
gold  tissue,  togeUier  with  a  sceptre, 
were  found  in  the  coffin.  The  scep- 
tre was  of  gilt  copper,  about  ftye 
feet  long,  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of 
feliage,  cm  which  was  a  bird,  also  of 
copper,  cc^oured  after  nature,  and, 
judging  by  its  form  and  tinte,  in- 
tended to  represent  a  goldfinch ;  on 
the  whde,  the  staff  resembled  a 
soq[itre  pictured  by  MontffiU9on  in 
his  MowxrcHe  Fran^aise. 

In  the  evening,  it  being  dark, 
torches  were  procured,  and  the  work- 
men proceedea  to  destroy  the  tomb  of 
Kine  Dagobert,  who  died  in  638. 

This  monument  did  not  date  from 
the  period  of  Dagobert^s  death,  but 
was  constructed  in  lieu  of  the  former 
one  (destroyed  by  the  Normans)  by 
Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis^,  who  yielded 
in  so  doing  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Blanche.  The  form 
and  style  of  the  tomb  wore  Gothic, 
as  also  were  the  accessories;  the 
king  was  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
top,  in  blue  lias  stone;  around  the 
sides  a  sort  of  frieze,  in  hifh  relief, 
represented  a  legend  related  of  King 
Bagobert^s  adventures  after  death; 
his  soul  was  being  conveyed  by  devils 
to  their  place  of  torm^t,  when  Saint 
Denis  came  to  his  relief,  and,  to^ 
ther  with  Saint  Martin  and  Saint 
Maurice,  succeeded  in  delivering  him 
from  his  tormentors.  This  adventure 
was  very  well  depictured  on  the 
tomb,  and  an  inscription  explained 
the  sculptures.  Lenoir  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  sculptor  of  this 
monument  copied  exactly  the  de- 
tails of  the  fint  tomb  tfa^t  was  de- 
strc^ed. 

Ijie  entrance  to  the  sarcophagus 
was  closed  by  a  statue,  which  the 
workmen  destroyed  in  breaking  it 
open.  The  sarcophagus  was  con- 
structed of  Burgundy  stone,  called 
lumachelle,  and  a  hollow  place  was 
prepared  on  it  to  receive  the  head  of 
the  king,  which  had  been  separated 
after  death  from  his  body.    Within 


was  foond  a  wooden  coffer  two  ftet 
in  length,  lined  with  lead,  and  in- 
closing the  remains  of  the  prince,  to- 
gethOT  with  thoae  of  Nanthilde,  his 
conaort,  who  died  642.  These  bones 
were  wrapped  in  a  silken  envdope, 
and  the  coffer  was  separated  inside  by 
a  wooden  partition,  Uie  remains  bebg 
kqpt  distinct  from  eadi  other.  On 
one  side  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  in- 
scribed 

"  Hic  JACKT  ooarus  DACosmaTi.*' 

On  the  other  side  &  umilar  plate, 
inscribed 

"  Hic  jac£t  cobpus  Nakthildus.** 

The  skull  of  Nanthflde  was  not 
found ;  it  probably  was  left  at  the 
orijB^nal  place  of  sepulture  of  tbie 
princess,  when  Queen  Blanche,  the 
mother  of  Louis  IX.,  removed  them, 
and  re-interred  them  in  the  ton^ 
which  by  her  commands  was  con- 
structed for  them  near  the  principal 
altar  of  St  Denis,  such  as  it  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  that  church. 

On  Sunday,  October  20,  17d3, 
after  having  detached  the  whole  of 
the  lead  which  formed  the  lining  of 
the  sepulchre  of  ^lilip  the  Hud- 
some,  the  workmen  resumed  thdr 
researches  in  the  tomb  of  Louis  IX. 
Nothing  was  fbund  therein  except 
a  stone  trough-shaped  oc^in,  filled 
with  rubl»Bh,  supposed  fbnnerly  to 
have  contained  the  corpse  of  John 
Tristan,  count  of  Nevers,  son  of 
Louis  IX.,  who  died  in  1270,  some 
days  antecedent  to  his  iatber,  «t 
Carthafi^  in  Africa,  and  who  was 
interred  on  the  spot 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Charles's  dtere 
was  discovered  and  taken  away  a  cof- 
fin of  lead,  inscribed  ""Bertrand  Dn- 
ffuesdm,"  deceased  1380.  The  ske- 
leton of  this  haro  was  perfect,  the 
head  being  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  the  bones  completcnh^  dried  and 
of  a  white  colour.  Near  to  thii 
corpse  was  found  disinterred  the 
body  of  Bureau  de  la  Biviere,  de- 
ceased 1400. 

After  a  very  lenathened  and  p^ 
severing  search,  tne  workmen  at 
length  discovered  the  entrance  to  the 
vault  of  Francis  L,  who  died  in 
1547,  aged  fifty-two  years.  The  se- 
pulchre, which  was  extremdy  lai]^ 
and  ver^  well  vaulted,  contained  six 
bodies   unclosed   in   leaden   coffins, 
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rl  npim  inm  tresUes  or  ban. 
fdlowing  were  the  names  of 
their  oeenpants : — ^Frauds  L ;  his  mo- 
ther, lAmiaa  of  Sayoy,  deceased 
1351 ;  Claude  of  France,  his  wife, 
deceased  15^  aged  twenty-five ; 
Fnmds,  danphin,  deceased  15S6, 
aged  nineteen ;  Charles,  his  brother, 
dake  of  Orleans,  deceased  1545, 
aged  twenty-three;  and  Charlotte, 
thdr  sister,  deceased  1524,  aged  eight 
years. 

The  whole  of  these  bodies  were  in 
ft  state  of  decomposition  amounting  to 
liquid  ^trdaction,  from  which  arose 
ft  most  msnppdrtable  stench.  Whilst 
the^r  were  bemg  conveyed  to  the  ce- 
metery of  Valois,  the  coffins  dripped 
a  fetid  black  liqpd,  which  exuded 
fitun  the  lead.  The  body  of  Francis 
L  was  of  an  extraordinary  size  and 
strength  of  structure;  one  of  the 
femoral  bones  measured  twenty 
inches  from  the  condyles  to  the 
nuunit  of  the  bone. 

The  researches  were  then  renewed 
under  the  souUiem  window  of  the 
eboir ;  a  trough  or  stone  coffin  was 
dttcovered,  wnich  from  the  inscrip- 
tion app^ured  to  have  originally 
contained  ^e  body  of  Pierre  die 
Beaucaire,  chamberlain  of  Louis 
IX.,  who  died  in  1270. 

Towards  the  evenmff  the  workmen 
ttmckupon  the  burial-place  of  Mat- 
thew de  Vendome,  which  was  situ- 
ated close  to  the  iron  gates  on  the 
south  side  of  the  choir.  This  per- 
sonage, who  died  1286,  was  the  for- 
mer abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  was  re- 
Kent  of  the  kingdom  under  Louis 
iX.  and  his  son  Philip  the  Bold. 
He  was  interred  without  either  a 
leaden  or  a  stone  coffin,  being  de- 
posited in  the  earth  in  a  plain  wooden 
coffin,  of  which  some  remnants  yet 
retained  their  original  solidity.  The 
body  was  completely  reduced  to  dust, 
^  ^t  remained  being  some  shreds 
of  the  rich  gold  tissue  that  had 
Conned  his  ro£^  and  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  early 
centuries,  he  had  been  interred.  His 
crosier  also  had  been  laid  by  his  side, 
^t  of  this  the  cmly  remnant  was 
^e  gilt  copper  cross.  The  abbot 
^led  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Kttn  of  Philip  leBeL 

On  Monday,  October  21,  1793, 
the  workmen  raised  up,  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir,  the  marble  slab  which 
covered  the  vault  inclosing  the  bones 


of  the  nx  princes  and  one  princess  of 
the  family  of  Saint  Louis,  whidi 
were  tnumerred  from  the  abbey  of 
Ro3raumont  to  this  cathedral  in  Au- 
gust, 1791.  The  ashes  and  the  un- 
consumed  bones  were  taken  out  of 
their  leaden  coffins,  transported  to 
the  cemetery,  and  cast  into  the  deep 
trench  wherein  Philippe  Auffuste, 
Louis  VIIL,  Francis  I.,  and  ul  his 
family,  had  already  been  thrown.  In 
the  ahemoon  tne  sanctuary  was 
broken  into  on  the  side  of  the  great 
altar  to  the  left.  The  coffins  of  the 
following  princes  and  princesses  be- 
ing therem  placed:  —  Philip  the 
Long,  deceased  1322;  Charles  IV., 
stylS  the  Handsome,  deceased  1328  ; 
Jean  of  Evreux,  the  third  consort  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  deceased  1348 ;  and 
of  King  John,  who  died  in  captiyity, 
1364. 

On  Tuesday,  October  22,  1773,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Charles's,  two 
tombs  were  found  ranged  along  the 
wall  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  great  altar.  These 
tombs  were  pla^  above  each  other, 
the  upper  one  being  a  square  stone 
coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  Ar- 
nauld  William  of  Brabazan,  deceased 
1431,  first  chamberlain  of  Charles 
Vin.  The  lower  coffin  was  covered 
with  sheet  lead,  and  contained  the 
body  of  Louis  of  Sancerre,  constable 
of  France  under  Charles  VL,  who  died 
1402,  aged  sixty.  The  constable's 
head  presented  a  curious  spectacle ;  it 
was  a  dried  skeleton  surrounded  with 
the  most  luxuriant  tresses  of  hair, 
parted  in  the  centre,  and  perfectly 
fresh  and  glossy. 

On  Wednesday,  October  23,  1793, 
the  workmen  resumed  their  labours 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  first  vault 
opened  was  that  of  Philip  of  Valois, 
which  was  constructed  of  the  hardest 
stone,  lined  throughout  with  sheet 
lead,  and  closed  by  a  thick  sheet  of 
the  same  metal,  strongly  soldered  to 
iron  bars,  the  whole  being  secured 
by  a  lai^  broad  flat  stone.  The 
tomb  contained  a  crown  and  a  sceptre, 
the  latter  surmounted  by  a  bird  of 
gilt  copper.  Nearer  to  the  altar 
than  this  tomb  was  the  resting-place 
of  Jeanne  of  Burg^undy,  first  consort 
of  Philip  of  Valois ;  within  the  cof- 
fin was  found  her  silver  ring  and 
knitting  apparatus.  Her  remains 
were  entirely  dried,  but  the  skeleton 
was  perfect. 
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On  ThondMr,  the  24tii  of  October, 
to  the  left  of  the  tepukhie  of  Philip 
of  Valois,'  was  discoYered  that  o£ 
CharleB  the  HMidtoine;  this  tomb 
was  8iiDilarl)r  constrnctod  as  that  of 
Philip;  within  it  were  found  a  crown 
of  silver  gilt,  a  sceptre  of  |;ilt  ooroer, 
seven  &et  long,  a  silver  nng,  a  hand 
<^  justice,  «  bat<m  of  eUmj,  and  a 
kaden  pillow,  on  which  the  head  ot 
the  deceased  long  recUned.  The 
eorpse  was  in  a  highlj  desiccated  state* 

The  perpendicular  slab  indosing 
the  tombs  of  three  of  the  abboU  of 
St  Denis  was  then  removed;  thdr 
ei^ns  bdiig  laid  bare  were  foond  to 
be  of  stone.  The  first  was  that  of 
Abbot  Adam,  deceased  1121;  the 
seoMid  was  that  of  Abbot  Soger,  de- 
ceased 1152;  the  third,  of  Abbot 
Peter  of  Auteuil,  deceased  1229. 
The  coffins  contained  only  a  few 
hopes,  half  reduced  to  dust  The 
researches  were  subsequently  pro- 
secuted in  the  Lepers'  Chapd, 
where  the  workmen  invaded  the 
t<Hnb  of  Sedille  of  Sainte  Croix,  wife 
of  Jotku  Pastourel,  counsellor  of  King 
Charles  V.  Her  coffin  contained 
only  some  bones  and  dust. 

On  the  following  Friday,  October 
25,  the  workmen  commenced  open- 
mg  the  tomb  of  Jeanne  of  Evreox, 
li&wise  constructed  of  stone ;  they 
found,  however,  that  it  had  already 
been  broken  into,  the  coffin  being 
in  three  pieces,  and  the  lead  which 
dosed  it  being  detached.  Nothing 
was  found  innde  save  some  dried 
bones;  the  skull  was  missinff.  In 
the  same  spot  was  subsequentW  dis- 
covered the  stone  coffin  of  rhilip 
the  Lon^,  whose  skeleton  was  in- 
tact and  mvested  with  the  royal  gar- 
ments wixcn  during  life  by  the  de- 
ceased. On  its  heui  was  a  crown  of 
silver-gilt,  enriched  with  precimui 
stones;  his  mantle  was  <muunented 
with  a  fpiH  clasp  in  a  lozen^  form, 
and  with  a  smaller  silver  buckle. 
A  portion  of  the  girdle  of  satin,  fas- 
tened by  a  silver-gilt  clasp,  and  a 
copper'giU  scq^tre,  were  likewiae 
taken  out  of  tne  sarooi^iagus.  At 
the  foot  of  this  coffin  was  a  small 
vault  containing  the  heart  of  Jeanne 
of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Philip  of  Va- 
lois,  inaosed  in  a  wooden  case  nearly 
rotten,  the  inscription  being  engraved 
on  copper. 


The  next  ianb  ivmded  was  that 
of  John,  who  died  a  prisoner  in 
England  in  1364,  aged  £i%-six  yean. 
In  the  coffin  woe  fimnd  a  Grovs,a 
sceptre  of  verv  ancient  oonstnictiQn, 
Imt  hrckta^  a  hand  of  Justice  in  eil- 
Ttt-gilt,  and  the  corpse  of  the  king, 
a  pfrfrf*  tkflfftiyn 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  woik- 
laen  and  coaaaiisaoneis  n^^aired  to 
the  Carmelite  Convent,  raeie  ibey 
disinterred  the  coffin  of  Madaase 
Louisa  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XV.,  who  died  Decemb^  23, 1787. 
The  body  was  carried  to  the  cemeteiy, 
and  thrown  into  the  common  trench 
into  which  all  the  preceding  remains 
had  been  east ;  it  was  ^Uire,  thoog^ 
in  a  state  of  pnteid  decompoa- 
tton.  The  Cannelite  dreaB  woni 
by  the  princess  was  in  good  pterar- 
yation. 

During  the  nis^  oftiiellthaDd 
12th  of  November,  17dft,  by  order 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Depurtment, 
and  in  the  presence  of  d^  district 
oommisaioners  of  St.  Denis,  the  tres- 
sures  contained  in  that  abb^r  were 
removed ;  all  was  complete,  the 
brines,  reliques,  antimias,  &Cn  &e.; 
the  whole  was  placed  in  wooden 
boxes,  together  wilii  the  rich  and 
massive  ornaments  of  the  chundi,  the 
chalices,  vestments,  pizes,  copes,  ke^ 
&c.  On  the  12tfa,  at  ten  o^odL  in 
tke  morning,  these  jffedous  objeds 
were  transported  in  state- carriages, 
expressly  sent  for  the  purpose,  to 
the  National  Convention. 

On  the  18th  (^January,  1794,  the 
tomb  of  Francis  I.  being  entirely  de- 
moikhed,  it  became  easy  to  open 
tiiat  of  Marguerite,  countese  of 
Flanders,  who  died  in  1880,  aged 
sixty-six  years,  her  body  being  pliioed 
in  a  wdl-Gonstmcted  vault  oekw 
that  of  the  king.  Her  leadoi  oofia 
was  supported  on  iron  trestles;  wttb- 
in  it  were  the  fiagments  of  a  eofliit 
aiade  of  chsstnnt-tiree  wood,  and  a 
few  bones;  which  created  a  be- 
lief that  the  countess  had  orupnally 
been  ii^baaed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  tw 
use  of  lead  being  unknown  at  die 
period  of  her  decease,  and  that  sabse- 
guently,  when  the  tomb  of  FranciB 
I.  was  built,  her  remains  w&e  re-en- 
closed in  the  coffin  wherein  tbej 
were  found. 
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ENGLAND   AND   YANKSS*LAND. 
BT  AHQLOMAJip. 

"  Un  linguaggio 
Parian  taUi,  fratelli  li  dice 
Lo  atroikiero,  i\  comune  lignag^o 
A  ognua  d'  etai  $n\  yolto  transar.*' 


Tkb  United  States  of  Americarare 
the  greatest  edifice  ever  achieved  bj 
the  Ai^o-Saxoa  race.  The}-  are  a 
livijig  evidence  of  the  stubborn  vi- 
tality, ol  the  consistent  enterprise,  of 
the  sound  judgment,  of  that  sturdy 
varied  of  the  oid  Teutonic  stock. 
England  came  Ust  to  the  great  wor]^ 
of  Ameriflan  colonisation.  Bivd 
nations  had  seized  upon  all  that  was 
^l^»^ynf*^  habitable  in  the  New  World. 
Xlie  English  had  to  put  up  with  a 
barren,  iiJiospitable  coast,  under  the 
inclemencies  of  an  iron  climate. 
Other  powers  exhausted  their  re- 
sources to  secure  the  golden  prize. 
The  £n^i^  government  abandoned 
the  new  settlemeiUs  to  the  contin- 
gpmcies  of  private  speculation.  The 
jieai^  were  such  as  no  human  wis- 
dom could  anticipate.  The  Mississippi 
vaUey  withered  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Spain  was  beggared  by  the 
gold  of  her  Peruvian  and  Mexican 
mines.  England  alone  owed  her 
wealth,  and  to  a  great  extent  her 
9t£etyf  to  her  Transatlantic  posses- 
sions. Kew  England  and  Virginia 
were  the  master-pieces  of  English 
coDstructiveness. 

When  the  day  of  emancipation 
cmme,  and  the  over-grown  colonies 
felt  aUe  and  impatient  to  shift  for 
theoMelves,  the  superiority  i^  the 
Briti^  over  the  southern  races  was 
yei  most  strenuously  asserted. 
French  levitv  and  Spanish  indolence 
gave  vav  before  American  thriftiness 
and  endnraocc.  The  Creole  every 
where  dwindled  and  vanished  before 
the  Yankee ;  and  the  day  is  not,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  limit  of  human 
conjecture  when  the  preponderant 
ekment  shall  have  completed  its 
work  of  irresistible,  even  although 
pacific  invasion,  when  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  shall  lord  it  all  ov^  the 
Continent. 

It  is  with  little  reason,  we  believe, 
and  to  little  puri^se,  that  an  outcry 
has  been  raised  in  England  against 
the  late  schemes  o£  American  a^an- 
disement.  The  muuxatian  of  Texas, 
the  invasion  of  the  Oregon  territory 
by  right  ofaccretum^  oroy  whatever 
name  such  ccmquests  and  usurpations 
may  be  designated,  are  matters  of 
necessity.  Thev  are  the  obvious 
consequence  of  that  onward  impulse, 
of  that  gO'a'headum^  which  can  only 
be  arrested  by  the  desert  or  tlie 
ocean.  The  Yankees  have  already 
mommolised  the  name  of  Americans, 
and  tne  day  will  perhaps  be  when 
their  unhiersal  ncUion  and  the  New 
World  shall  be  utterly  identified. 

''The  United  States  of  America,** 
observes  Mr.  Palmer  Putnam,  in  a 
statistical  work  lately  published,^ 
''  occupy  an  area  of  2,300,000  square 
miles,  or  6^0,000  mmre  than  the  whole 
of  Europe,  excepting  Eussia. 

''  Collectively,  their  greatest  lenfilh 
is  3000  miles,  their  greatest  breadth 
1700  miles. 

''  They  have  a  frontier  line  of  about 
10,000,  a  sea-coast  of  3600  miles,  and 
a  lake-coast  of  1300  miles.^' 

A  few  pages  farther  we  learn  that 
^  the  UnHed  States  have  372  millions 
of  acres  of  nuUie  hmds  surveyed  and 
unsold,  and  811  millions  more  which 
are  unsurveyed.  These  lands  are 
sold  at  135  cents  (say  5#.  sterling) 
per  acre,**  &c 

With  all  this  extent  of  territory, 
with  all  this  unimproved  desert,  the 
Americans  are  still  fretting  for  want 
of  elbow-room.  Still  they  drive  the 
wild  Indians  before  them  beyond  the 
great  lakes,  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, beyond  all  the  limits  of  the 


"  American  Facta/'  by  Geor^  Palmer  Putnam.    London,  1845.     A  wotk  writtso 
with  remarkable  skill,  and  contamiag  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  en  iaiportant 
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r^ions  appointed  by  Frovidenee  as 
the  dwelling  of  man.  They  bally 
the  Mexicans  on  the  south,  ami 
sympathise  with  the  Canadians  on 
tne  north.  They  adopt  for  their 
motto  in  their  popular  journals,— 

**  NopeDt-up  Utio«  coatracts  our  powers ; 
For  the  whole  boundless  contineat  is 
ours." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this 
ai^fMurently  senseless  ambition.  The 
Americans  are  a  race  of  emigrants. 
The  security  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  based  on  a  system  of 
eeneral  migration.  The  American 
18  the  citizen  of  a  world.  His  rights, 
his  name,  his  language,  follow  him 
eyery  where.  A  descendant  of  pil- 
grims, he  has  no  narrow-minded 
notions  of  local  patriotism.  Ilis 
wooden  dwelling  is  something  inter- 
mediate between  a  European  house 
and  an  Arabian  tent  On  the  back- 
ground of  dyilisation  there  opens 
before  him  a  wide  region  of  swamps 
and  forests,  a  refu^  for  the  outcasts 
of  society.  Therein,  more  than  in 
any  constitutional  proyidence,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  republic.  As 
long  as  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi 
has  marshes  to  drain  and  woodlands 
to  clear,  a  rich  soil  and  a  blessed 
climate  to  rebuild  broken  fortunes 
and  soothe  disappointment,  the  Union 
can  be  in  no  imminent  danger.  As 
long  as  the  republic  is  in  possession 
of  sudi  an  extensiye  means  of  ridding 
itself  of  all  corrupting  elements,  cor- 
ruption cannot  strike  deep  roots. 
Ciyil  and  religious  pasmons  may 
ruffle  the  surface,  but  the  waters  are 
too  shallow  to  be  much  troubled  by 
storms. 

niimitedness  of  territory  is  then 
essential  to  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  American  mind.  Conscious  of 
unbounded  existence,  the  Yankee 
moyes  to  his  aim,  circumscribed  only 
by  the  natural  orbit  of  his  indiyidual 
powers.  He  apprehends  no  encroach- 
ments, brooks  no  obstruction.  He 
relies  on  no  interyention  of  miracu- 
lous agents.  Hence  his  life  is  moye- 
ment,  not  stru^le.  He  is  actiye, 
not  restless.  His  interests  naturally 
harmonise  with  social  wel&re.  His 
priyate  efforts  are  easily  identified 
with  the  forwarding  of  the  good  of 
the  state.  In  a  land  of  uniyersal 
suffrage  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
Tiolenoe  or  conspiracy.    His  equani- 


mity in  social  life  has  a  soothmg 
influence  on  his  domestic  affections. 
At  h(Hne  and  abroad  the  Ameman 
is  rational,  resigned,  and  hopefoL 
Disappointed  in  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry he  calmly  turns  to  another. 
A  bankrupt  in  the  east  he  sets  up 
in  a  new  line  of  business  in  the 
west  Whateyer  the  result  of  the 
battle  he  is  now  engaged  in,  the  "  far 
West**  always  offers  a  safe  and  hon- 
ourable retreat  Hence  that  "fcr 
West**  must  needs  be  inexhaustible, 
it  must  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  population.  From 
Virginia  to  Kentucky,  and  hence  to 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  Or^pon, 
down  to  the  western  shore,  all  must 
be  appropriated  by  one  sweq^ 
inroad.  Wheneyer  the  oyerwhdm- 
ing  tide  be  arrested  or  forced  back  by 
material  causes,  then  it  may  be  time 
to  look  out  for  an  awftd  reactioD. 
Evib  which  the  safety-yalves  of 
emigration  either  ayerted  or  palliated 
will  burst  forth  with  redoubled  in- 
tensity. Ciyil  dissensions,  which  ha?e 
hitherto  been  rankling  in  a  few  am- 
bitious breasts,  will  arm  the  seyecal 
members  of  the  Union  against  one 
another.  Liarge  standing  annieB, 
hotly  disputed  boundaries,  insane 
wars,  treacherous  diplomacy — all  the 
calamities  of  European  strife,  will 
rend  the  bosom  of  that  rqiublic 
which  **  equals  Eurc^  in  size,**  and 
such  disasters  in  a  country  inhabited 
by  one  kindred  race  will  be  aggrs- 
vated  by  the  wonted  inyeteracy  of 
brotherly  feuds.  The  shrevrd  cwcn- 
lating  New  Englander,  the  hot-headed 
Kentuckian,  the  bloody-minded  Mis- 
sissippian,  are  already  yirtually  sepa- 
rated by  sheer  incompatibilitjr  of 
temper;  and  Con^^ress  is  only  a 
tournament,  in  which  the  battles  of 
after-ages  are  faintly  but  unmistake- 
ably  s&Mdowed  forth. 

All  these,  howeyer,  although  io 
our  mind  uiiay<»dable,  are  as  yet 
remote  contingencies ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican statesmen  of  all  parties,  by  so 
unanimously  concurring  in  their  late 
measures  of  territorial  enlaigement, 
seem  to  eyince  an  undefinable  dresd 
of  such  probable  issue,  and  an  anxious 
desire  to  ward  it  off  by  a  farther  ex- 
tension of  their  moratory  system. 

Not  that  the  Mexican  or  British 
North- American  territories  may  not 
be  considered,  eyen  now,  as  widely 
open  to  Yankee  speculation,  but  tlie 
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United  States,  who  hare  given  the 
first  instance  of  a  cohnisatwn  without 
emigration  as  it  were,  are  bent  upon 
claiming  as  home  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  their  wild  pioneers  and 
squatters  may  set  their  foot,  and 
determined  that  emigration  shall  add 
to  their  territory  what  it  would 
otherwise  take  from  their  population. 
Therefore  if  the  Kentuckian  hunter, 
or  the  trapper  of  Michigan,  pursue 
their  game  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  Union,  it  is  for  the  boundary  to 
stretch,  it  is  for  the  Union  to  follow 
them  (by  annexation)  to  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Every  citizen  is  an  inte- 
grant port  of  the  republic ;  wherever 
he  may  choose  his  abode,  he  is  under- 
stood to  carry  his  stars  and  stripes, — 
in  fact,  the  republic  itself  along  with 
him. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  this  system, 
we  do  not  see  what  honour  or  ad- 
vantage England  or  Europe  may 
obtain  by  interfering  with  it.  War 
in  America,  with  whatsoever  result 
it  might  be  crowned,  would  never  be 
attended  with  any  permanent  success. 
England  has  fought  but  too  long  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  out  lieute- 
nant-governors to  unprofitable  colo- 
nies. It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  British  trade  has  gamed  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  States.  The  day 
may  equally  come  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Canadas,  nay  of  lUl 
the  British  Transatlantic  and  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  mutual  expediency.  What 
of  it  ?  The  British  race  will  not  the 
less  have  settled  and  thriven  on 
neaiiy  three-fourths  of  the  earth. 
Old  England  will  not  the  less  be  the 
centre  of  a  hundred  New  Englands. 
It  is  not  by  the  appointment  of  a  few 
executive  officers,-  or  by  stationing 
idle  garrisons  in  those  provinces,  but 
by  imparting  to  them  the  advantages 
of  her  industry,  learning,  and  civili- 
sation, that  Great  Britam  may  exer- 
cise a  lasting  supremacy  over  Uiem. 
It  is  not  by  squabbling  against  rights 
of  search  and  boundary  lines  m  a 
desert,  that  kindred  nations  can  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. All  struggles  between 
Englimd  and  the  eldest  of  her  colo- 
nies, were  the  latter  even  to  carry 
into  effect  her  ambitious  views  by 
armed  conquest  and  usurpation, 
would  be  equally  unnatural  and  im- 


politic. But  if  her  new  possessions 
are  either  the  result  of  purchase,  as 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
or  of  spontaneous  edition  and  pacific 
affgregation^  as  in  the  instance  of 
l^as  —  however  such  transactions 
may  be  afiected  by  diplomatic  in- 
trigues and  party  manoeuvres — what 
right  can  England  have  to  find  fault 
or  what  object  in  meddling  with  it  ? 

The  Oregon  question  is  indeed  of 
a  more  complicate  nature.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  British  crown  is  equally 
interested  in  the  protection  or  the 
remotest  territories  of  the  empire. 
Yield  only  one  inch,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  of  Yankee  blustering  and 
bravado.  No  man  of  sense  would 
recommend  peaceful  measures  in 
presence  of  an  arrc^ant  adversarv; 
for  what  says  the  Italian  proverb? 
^*  Colui  che  si  fa  pecora,  il  lupo  se  la 
mangia;**  and  England  has  wolves 
enough  around  her  ready  to  shew 
their  teeth  the  moment  she  betrays 
tiie  slightest  S3anptom  of  sheepishness. 

But  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Ca- 
nadians is  a  very  thankless  task.  It 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  colonies  to  clins  to 
the  fatherland  as  long  only  as  tney 
are  compelled  to  hang  helplessly  on 
its  support.  It  is  idle  to  rely  on  their 
loyalty  and  gratitude.  Sam  Slick 
himself,  the  most  fiiithful  subject  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can 
find  no  better  ai|piment  to  bind  tho 
Bluenoses  to  their  allegiance  than  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  con- 
sumption of  their  beef  and  pork  by 
the  standing  garrison  at  Halifax. 

Were  then,  one  day,  those  colonics 
to  discover  that  their  real  interests 
lie  the  other  way,  were  they  to  raise 
a  unanimous  cry  for  independence  or 
for  affiliation  as  members  of  the  Ke- 
publican  Union,  the  armed  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  England, 
however  unavoidable,  would  m  the 
end  prove  vain  and  improvident. 

England  and  America  had  already 
too  many  international  wars,  and 
indulged  but  too  long  their  feelings 
of  mutual  animosity.  There  can  be 
no  rational  ground  of  jealousy  be- 
tween them.  Even  the  war  of^mde- 
pendcnce  was  a  comparatively  blood- 
less imd  guiltless  struggle.  There 
was  much  firmness  and  earnestness, 
but  very  little  exasperation  of  parties. 
The  whole  matter  was  controverted 
and  se^ed  between  two  nations  of 
men.   Itw«,aU^ftk^l^^(3gf^ 
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legitimate  debate  of  rigbt  and  wrong, 
something  like  a  dmerenoe  arising 
between  brotben  at  tbe  dirision  of 
tbeir  paternal  inberitanoe.  Tbere 
was  no  sacking  of  cities,  no  sboottng 
of  prisoners,  no  military  executions, 
none  of  tbe  borrors  and  calamities 
wbicb  civil  war  is  bnt  too  apt  to 
e^ibit  in  some  eren  of  tbe  most 
civilised  countries  of  Europe.  Sndi 
a  contest  sbould  bave  left  no  rancour 
in  tbe  beart  of  eitber  victor  or  van- 
quisbed.  Tbat  fhitemal  dispute  is 
already  so  far  back  in  the  past  as  to 
admit  of  a  ready  and  total  oblivion. 
It  is  most  important  to  botb  parties 
tbat  tbere  sbould  be  barmony  and 
good  understanding  between  tbem. 

It  b  tbis  rankling  ill-will  and  mu- 
tual back-biting  tbat  we  deplore, 
even  more  tban  tbe  prospect  of  open 
hostilities.  If  tbe  boundary  nne 
across  tbe  Or^on  is  deemed  a  fit 
bone  of  contention,  let  it  be  fougbt 
out  at  once,  and  let  us  bear  no  more 
of  it.  But  tbe  torrents  of  dastardly 
abuse,  tbe  bullying  and  bragging, 
tbe  "  Yankee-doodTeing,"  and  tbe 
**  Britisbers  -  lick  -  all  -tbe- world-and- 
we-lick-tbe-Britisbers,''  are  unworthy 
of  Anglo-Saxon  manliness,  and  bave 
a  tenoency  to  disgrace  the  cause  of 
social  progress,  of  wbicb  botb  nations 
are  so  amply  qualified  to  lead  tbe 
van. 

Tbe  writer  of  these  pages  belongs 
to  neither  party,  nor  is  be  a  subjc^ 
or  a  friend  of  any  of  those  potentates 
to  whom  British  or  American  pros- 
perity is  an  eyesore.*  He  has  become 
attached  to  both  countries  by  a  long 
residence,  and  he  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  blame  of 
ungenerous  feelings  sbould  be  more 
iustly  laid;  for  if  the  Yankee  is 
louder  and  more  intemperate  in  his 
senseless  braggardism,  the  Englirii  is 
deeper  and  more  inexorable  in  his 
uncharitable  scorn.  Brother  Jona- 
than's malice  is  noisjr  and  exaggerate, 
anxious  and  fretful,  as  if  seenng  in 
excitement  an  assurance  which  it 
cannot  find  in  inward  conviction. 
John  Buirs  ill-wfll  is  cool  and  deli- 
berate, it  is  tbe  result  of  treasur^ 
wrongs,  it  is  the  rancour  of  a  man 
who  fancies  himself  worsted  in  an 
unfiiir  combat,  and  who  disdains  to 
waste  m  vain  threats  and  abuse  the 


condensed  wrath  to  which  be  hopes 
to  give  vent  on  a  more  equal  field,  in 
a  more  dcdaivc  encounter. 

Notwithstanding  ^lese  fistering 
sores,  however,  peace  has  been  M- 
therto  maintained  and  may  continne 
till  the  two  nations  hove  ontHred 
their  Hliberal  prepossessions.  The 
Oregon  question,  we  hope,  wffl  bave 
no  worse  consequence  tiian  the 
Maine  and  Kew-Brnnswick  boundaij 
Kne  four  or  ^ve  years  ago.  But  it 
is  not  for  diplomacy  alone  to  remove 
the  causes  of  the  evil,  however  effi- 
cient it  may  prove  in  arresting  or 
averting  its  effects.  English  and 
Americans  must  be  brought  to  ra- 
derstand  each  other.  Anjr  book  to 
that  purpose,  were  it  even  a  hare 
exposition  of  &cts,  as  the  one  we 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Putnam,  if  written 
in  a  fiiir,  candid  spirit,  must  he  re- 
ceived with  tbanKfulness,  as  the 
work  of  a  well-meaninj  man,  aadoas 
to  do  away  with  prejudice,  and  to 
hold  forth  the  cdive-branch.  Evciy 
line  that  is  written  m  England  b 
almost  invariably  read  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  Atlantic  The  EngKA 
see  little  about  America,  except  nn- 
charitable  caricatures  or  prosy  rhap- 
sodies. 

Let  us,  for  once,  hear  a  Yankee 
pro  domo  tna,  and  whilst  we  take  the 
briefest  survey  of  the  several  topics 
started  in  Mr.  Putnam's  volume,  we 
will  add  such  remarits  as  our  personal 
experience  may  occasionally  suggest. 

The  United  States  are  as  yet  an 
essentially  agricultural  region :  a  ftrm 
or  plantation  of  gigantic  dimensiom 
The  a^gr^ate  amount  of  the  crops 
of  gram,  com,  and  potatoes,  is  eqnii 
to  nearly  755,200,000  busbds,  and  tf 
the  population  amounts  to  I7,oi52,66^ 
it  affords  an  average  of  421  bnAcb 
to  each  inhabitant ;  allowing,  there- 
fore, ten  bushels  for  eadi  P«»n-- 
man,  woman,  and  child — (whidbjs 
double  the  usual  idlowancc  as  esti- 
mated in  Europe)  they  have  a  surpios 
which  would  amply  supply  the  wants 
of  tbe  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

All  thb  prod^ous  ouantity  of 
bread,  with  a  corresponding  abnnd- 
toce  of  cattle  of  every  dcscriptio^ 
and  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  coals,  and 
ice,  and  tbe  fruit  of  all  dim^ 
must  constitute  a  wealth  unparallwo 
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an  earth,  and  easily  accoant  for  the 
most  important  and  consoling  fact 
connectea  with  America,  that  of 
being  the  first  communitj  in  the 
worM  hardly  exhibiting  an  instance 
of  pauperism  and  mendicity. 

All  this  state  of  bhssfnl  prosperity, 
however,  is  to  be  ccHisidered  as  merely 
transitory,  and  resolttng  from  the 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of 
knd  and  the  mmiber  of  its  cnlti- 
vators.  America  also  is  no  Eden. 
The  New  England  States,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  are 
almost  irrecliumably  barren.  The 
soil  of  Virginia  did  not  prove  inex- 
hanstible ;  thousands  of  its  old 
planters  are  daily  shifting  their  home 
to  the  west.  The  climate  is  even 
more  fickle  and  unsafe  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  —  murderously  incle- 
ment in  the  north,  fiitally  unhealthy 
in  the  south.  The  heat  and  drouslit 
of  many  a  summer  have  blasted  a 
whole  year's  harvest  in  the  Mnsis- 
sippi  valley.  Against  this  inconve-. 
mence,  it  is  true,  the  renowned 
meteorolc^ist,  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  provided  when  he  pre- 
smted  his  plans  to  Congress,  offering 
to  throw  a  spell  on  the  storms,  ana 
sen  rain  by  the  bucket.  Mr.  Espy 
has,  however,  i^oved  no  prophet  in 
faja  own  country,  »nd  the  evil  endures 
in  all  its  unmitigated  severity. 

AH  these  adverse  circumstances, 
however,  are  as  yet  bravely  overcome, 
and  will  be  so  so  lanst  as  an  active 
and  enterprising  popnhition  unites  in 
its  endeavours  against  them,  so  long 
as  British  hardihood  counteracts  the 
effeets  of  an  enervating  climate,  (for 
the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
natives  of  the  Union,  especially  in 
the  south,  dwmdle  both  in  mind  and 
body  after  a  few  generations,  and 
contract  haHts  of  indolence  and  list- 
lessness  almost  Anatic).  For  years 
and  ages  to  come,  so  long  as  man  has 
cmlr  physieal  difficulties  to  contend 
witn,  he  will  have  to  apprehend  no 
dnappointment  from  the  broad  lands 
allotted  to  him  by  Frovidehce.  But 
if  ever  anarchy  and  division,  civil 
wars,  and  all  the  evils  from  Fandora's 
box,  are  suifered  to  ravage  the  Union, 
it  win  soon  be  seen  what  the  un- 
bounded fertilitv  of  America  really 
amounts  to.  The  future  "King  of 
New  England,"  the  "Emperor  of 
Few  York,"  and  the  "Sultan  of 
Sooth  Carolina,''  wiU  be  Umud  in 


possession  of  states  hardly  equalling 
m  territorial  products  those  European 
states  which  the  upstart  colonies  so 
widely  surpass  in  extent. 

American  industry,  however,  will 
not  be  foand  unprepared  andnst  all 
contingencies  of  agncuKural  distress. 
With  4000  miles  of  railroad  in  actual 
operation,  with  Mtf  different  lines  of 
canals,  with  coal-fields  700  miles  in 
extent,  with  above  1,000,000  of 
people  employed  in  manufactures  or 
traoe,  with  a  commerce  "second  to 
that  of  no  other  nation.  Great  Britain 
excepted,"  the  United  States  can  be 
at  no  loss  for  sources  of  uninterrupted 
I»osperity,  were  even  the  agricultural 
reports  to  present  a  less  cheerfhl 
prospect.  To  say  nothing  of  their 
construction  and  management  of 
merchant  ships,  of  their  exhibitions 
of  art  and  trade,  where  they  evince 
an  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  to 
which  European  machinery  will,  ere 
long,  be  made  tributary ;  the  people 
who  can  send  us  a  yearly  supply  of 
60,000  wooden  clocks ;  who  m  four 
or  five  years  turn  the  scales  in  that 
humble  but  extensive  branch  of 
industry  against  its  original  German 
importers;  a  people  who  speculate 
on  the  very  waters  of  their  ponds, 
and  send  ice  northward, — need  stand 
in  no  dread  of  competition,  and  bid 
fiiir  to  grapple  with,  and  eventually 
beat  their  masters,  at  their  own 
weapons. 

But  there  is  one  feature  connected 
with  American  trade  which  is  even 
more  interesting  to  us  than  its  bril- 
liant success.  The  horrors  of  the 
mill,  the  squalor  and  wretchedness 
of  the  British  manufacturer,  are 
unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
waters.  Fublic  prosperity  is  not 
there  necessarily  Msed  on  the  mental 
and  bodily  suffering  of  millions  of 
degraded  beings,  lue  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  not  promoted  at  the  expense 
of  outraged  humanity.  (These  re- 
marks would  not  equally  apply  to 
the  slave-holding  States.)  The  mill- 
owner  is  a  man  m  America,  sxid  he 
never  forgets  that  the  workers  in  his 
employment  are,  like  him,  created  in 
God's  unage.  Lowell,  and  its  "three 
miles  of  factory  girls,  thdr  silk  stode* 
ings,  their  parasols,  their  lyceuras, 
reading-rooms,  their  piano  and  lite- 
rary magazines,"  constitute  a  realised 
Utopia  of  a  manufacturing  district ; 
they  are,  however,  in  a  great  measore, 
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the  result  of  that  niaterial  wcU-bcing 
which  we  have  seen  arising  in  Ame- 
rica out  of  unboundedneas  of  ^noe. 
As  long  as  the  inhabitants  are  sue  or 
seven  to  the  square  mile,  as  long  as  a 
fine  estate  is  to  be  bought  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillinss  an  acre,  the  Lowell 
manufacturer  has  no  chance  of  enlist- 
ing workmen,  unless  it  be  upon  the 
handsomest  terms,  or  of  keeping 
them  to  their  looms  except  by  the 
most  humane  treatment;  and  this 
Independence  of  the  operative  in  the 
north  aggravates  by  contrast  the 
wretchednuess  of  his  fellow-labourer, 
the  bondman  of  the  south. 

No  one,  except  the  slave,  is  im- 
movably wedded  to  his  trade  in 
America.  No  one  who  has  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  his  position  need 
look  far  for  the  means  of  bettering 
himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  in 
the  Union  who  has  not  tried  his  hand 
at  different  employments.  John 
Pierpoint,  who  is  now  an  eminent 
divine,  and  no  mean  poet  and  scholar, 
in  Boston,  has  been  bv  turns  a  mer- 
chant, a  physician,  and  lawyer.  His 
Excellency  Edward  Everett  set  up 
at  first  as  a  Unitarian  preacher,  then 
as  a  Greek  professor ;  hence  he  made 
his  appearance  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many, to  resume  afterwards  his  duties 
as  a  teacher,  till  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  governor  of  his 
native  state  of  Mas^u^usetts,  and  at 
last  appointed  American  minister  at 
the  court  of  St  James. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the 
other  great  comer-stone  on  which, 
together  with  vastness  of  unoccupied 
territory,  reposes  the  fair  edifice  of 
American  prosperity ;  we  mean  cheap 
and  universal  education.  Every  one 
is  conversant  with  the  fact,  that 
**  before  the  earliest  settlers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  roof  to  their  huts 
they  built  a  school."  Ever  since  the 
school  has  been  an  object  of  main 
necessity  in  American  life.  The 
United  States  have  now  one  hundred 
and  eight  colleges  in  operation.  They 
have  3248  academies  and  grammar- 
schools,  with  164,270  scholars,  and 
47,207  primary  schools,with  1 ,845, 1 1 3 
scholars,  of  these  468,323  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  and  only  half  a  million  of 
white  {jeople  unable  to  read  or  write : 
two- thirds  of  these  "foreigners,"  that 
is  English,  Irish,  or  German  emi- 
grants. 

To  these  and  other  important  fkcts 


relating  to  the  superiority  of  the 
American  system  of  education,  we 
must  briefly  add  the  foUowmg  obser- 
vations. 

That  with  the  exoq^tion  of  three 
collies,  Harward,  Yale,  and  the 
Univernty  of  Virgima,  but  few  of 
the  institutions  dignified  with  the 
titles  of  University  are  even  sach  as 
might  be  expected  of  an  incipient 
state  of  society ;  that  most  of  them 
have  been  establkhed  with  narrow- 
minded,  sectarian  views ;  that,  owing 
to  this  same  bigoted  illiberality,  evoi 
the  three  old  colleges  above-men- 
tioned are  far  from  proving  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  as  their  ample 
means  and  endowments  would  enaok 
them  to  do.  That  Harward  college, 
for  instance,  which  is  well  calculated 
to  educate  1000  students,  with  thirtj 
professors,  and  an  excellent  law 
school,  has  only  250.  Yale  coUege, 
with  thirty-five  professors,  among 
them  men  of  high  distinctioii,  onl^ 
numbers  383  students,  and  Firgima 
University  only  musters  170;  snd 
this  not  indeed  from  any  ungenerons 
exclusiveness  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
leges themselves  (for  the  two  former, 
although  originally  built  for  peculiar 
sects,  are  now  open  to  all  denomina- 
tions; and  the  latter,  like  London 
University,  was  expressly  founded  on 
neutral  and  independent  ^roonds) 
hut  from  the  intolerant  bigotry  ci 
the  people  of  all  sects,  who  will  n- 
ther  waste  their  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  inefficient  and  perishable 
institutions  without  numher,  than 
trust  their  chikiren  to  profeson 
belonging  to  a  different  rdirious 
persuasion.  The  number  of  cojiega 
and  universities  is  no  more  a  lair  test 
of  the  spread  of  education  than  a 
multitude  of  churches  is  of  the  pre- 
valence of  a  true  rdigious  spirit ;  and 
it  is  vain  to  urge  the  "  comparative 
youth"  of  the  country  as  a  plea  for 
the  imperfect  state  of  its  collegiate 
establisnmcnts.  •*  Fifteen  millions  of 
freemen"  ought  to  afford  something 
better  than  108  petty,  starving, 
wranglinff  divinity  schools. 

Kor  is  It  less  important  to  observe 
that,  however  great  the  respect  we 
owe  the  names  of  Silliman,  StoiTi 
Longfellow,  and  a  few  others,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  three  aboye-nMMd 
colleges,  the  instructors  in  those 
American  institutions  are  m&i  ^ 
less  than  middling  capacity ;  in  Amo- 
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rka,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  more 
than  any  where  else,  no  man  who 
can  do  better  will  be  a  schoolmaster. 
Hie  trade  is  neither  well  paid  nor 
respected ;  and  in  a  country  present- 
ing  such  a  variety  of  resources  in 
every  branch  of  indnstiy,  in  a  conn- 
try  where  the  clergyman  is  a  mler, 
tl^  lawyer  a  potentate,  the  merchant 
a  prince,  who  but  the  mean-spirited 
and  pusillanimous  would  content  to 
limit  his  iacnlties  to  the  plodding 
drudgery  of  the  sdiool-room?  A 
few  ]^h-minded  philanthropists  like 
the  Hon.  Horace  Blann,  and  a  few 
pedagogical  amateurs  like  Dr.  Alcott, 
will,  theoretically,  in  a  magniloquent 
lecture,  or  in  a  neat  article  in  the 
^Annals  of  Education,**  descant  on 
the  ^  sublimity  of  the  teacher's  mis- 
sion,** but  in  sober  redity,  in  the 
coun&y  villages  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, where  the  slave-driver,  the 
pork-butcher,  the  house-carpenter, 
are  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  enjoy 
more  social  consideration  and  political 
importance  than  the  keeper  of  a 
school,  the  teacher's  desk  must  be 
but  too  often  occupied  by  men  un- 
fitted for  their  sacred  duty,  no  less 
from  mental  incapacity  tnan  from 
actual  worthlessness  of  character. 
Except  the  cases,  happily  not  unfre- 
quent,  in  which  tne  parson  and 
8chDolmaster*s  offices  are  vested  in 
the  same  person,  our  own  experience 
afforded  but  too  ample  a  confirmation 
of  our  melancholy  assertion. 

It  is  no  less  to  be  regretted  that 
academical  studies  in  the  United 
States  are  pursued  vdth  that  inde- 
cent hurr^  which,  from  the  notori- 
ous stonmng  of  a  table-d^hote  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  character- 
ises every  phasis  of  American  life. 
Lawyers  and  surgeons  are  allowed 
to  practise  after  a  short  period  of 
three  years*  schooling.  Batches  of 
new-fangled  priests,  doctors,  attor- 
n^s,  and  schoolmasters,  are  almost 
dafly  packed  ofi'to  the  West,  scarcely 
^ye  or  six  terms  after  they  entered 
collie,  with  a  vague  understanding 
that  they  will  at  some  future  period 
revisit  Alma  Mater  and  complete 
their  education,  if  a  few  years  of 
professional  success  enable  them  to 
defray  further  acadanical  expenses. 

With  all   these  faults,  however, 

nothing  can  compare  with  the  ac- 

tivify,  ubiquity,  and  universality  of 

AoK^rkan  eaucation.    What  with  its 

TOI«.  zxxu.  90.  cxc. 


50,563  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges^  with  its  permanent  fund  of 
2,000,000^.  invested  in  the  support  of 
elementary  instruction  in  New  York, 
and  above  500,0002.  in  the  small 
state  of  Connecticut ;  with  its  900,000 
volumes  scattered  in  small  but  select 
public  collections  all  over  the  coun- 
try; with  IjTceums,  medianic  insti- 
tute!, and  literary  associations,  even 
in  the  most  insignificant  villages, — 
the  lecture  every  where  superwding 
the  play  and  the  opera  as  a  popular 
amusement;  with  1640  newspapers, 
with  cheap  publications,  helpmg  fa- 
milies even  m  the  narrowest  circum- 
stances to  the  luxury  of  a  private 
library;  with  classim  universities 
foi^  ladies  (at  Troy  and  Albany^, 
numbering  rrom  200  to  300  pupils,  it 
must  go  hard,  indeed,  with  America 
if  it  cbes  not  realise  the  wildest  ex- 
pectations of  the  promoters  of  the 
cause  of  useful  knowledge. 

How  far  these  intellectual  advan- 
tages may  contribute  to  the  moral 
imnrovement  and  to  the  well-being 
ana  contentment  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  would  be  a  very  different,  and 
indeed  an  extremely  arduous  Ques- 
tion to  answer.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpose,  we  believe,  to  referto  the  sta- 
tistics of  crime.  It  is  no  great  argu- 
ment, we  think,  to  assert  with  Mr. 
Putnam,  that  **  crime,  poverty,  and 
disorder,  and  the  causes  of  bad  faith,** 
belong  to  the  class  of  "  uneducated 
foreigners.**  Readins  and  writing 
alone  make  no  man  better;  not  at 
least  whilst  the  most  worthless  news- 
papers, and  most  corrupting  pam- 
phlets, are  sure  of  the  widest  circu- 
lation ;  not  whilst  the  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  and  notorious  adulterer  of 
one  country,  are  hailed  as  the  most 
popular  teachers  and  lecturers  in  an- 
other! 

The  unfireauency  of  crime  majr  be 
owing  to  a  hundred  causes  besides 
the  propagation  of  useful  knowledge; 
— ^to  a  long  prevalence  of  peace  and 
order,  to  a  vigilant  police,  to  the 
amplitude  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, to  a  hypocritical  construction 
put  upon  that  ambiguous  saying  so 
rife  amon^  Yankee  utilitarians,  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy,**  making 
the  basest  rogue  deal  in  virtue,  as 
the  safest  and  easiest  line  of  business. 

It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact,  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  most  imme- 
dkte  effects  of  the  wide-spreading 
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education,  that  the  Americans  are 
the  most  discontented  race  in  exist'^ 
ence.  *'  Nowhere.**  said  an  intelli- 
^t  Salem  mercnant — and  he  said 
It  of  the  wealthiest,  quietest,  and 
comi>arativeIy  hamnest  place  of  its 
size,  in  the  wnole  American  Union — 
"Nowhere  will  you  meet  so  many 
vinegar  faces  as  you  do  in  our  streets. 
No  American  can  sit  comfortably  in 
his  chair.  Every  man  is  perpetually 
striving  to  better  himself  There  is 
a  universal  rush  from  the  useful  to 
what  are  called  the  liberal  ];urofes- 
sions.  With  an  inward  conviction, 
analogous  to  Sancho  Panza*s,  that, 
«( being  bom  a  man  he  is  fit  to  be  a 
president,"  every  citizen  in  the  Union 
IS  a  martyr  to  a  yaffue  ^vetousness 
and  ambition;  and  that  plausible 
but  unsound  system  of  general  edu'^ 
cation  has  hitherto  had  no  better  effect 
than  to  bring  up  a  restless,  anxious 
generation,  maodened  by  the  rare 
examples  of  individual,  exceptional 
success;  firettipg,  wrestling,  elbow* 
ia^  each  other,  with  a  wrathful  emu* 
lation,  most  apt,  no  doubt,  to  ^ve 
the  social  order  a  n^d  onward  un- 
pulse,  but  no  less  tendinff  to  drive 
all  peace  of  mind  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

This  same  state  of  feverish  excite* 
ment,  which  would  reduce  all  human 
felicity  to  the  ascei^t  of  a  few  stepi 
in  that  scale  which  rises  as  we  dimk 
is  equally  prevalent  in  all  civiUs^ 
countries,  but  in  old  Europe  it  is  to  a 
ffreat  extent  kept  in  ch^  by  the 
lorce  of  habit,  and  by  the  mere  law 
of  necessity.  But  in  America,  with^ 
out  three  millions  of  blacks  (whether 
slaves  or  nominally  freedmen  matters 
little),  and  without  a  periodical  sup- 
ply of  "  uneducated  loreiguers,**  fJl 
manual  labour  would  be  brought  to 
a  stand,  the  native  American  K)eiiu[ 
too  refined  and  instructed — ^too  much 
alive  to  the  dignitv  of  a  **£ree  and 
enlightened  citizen  —to  condescend 
to  the  duties  of  a  domestic  "  help,** 
far  less  to  the  work  of  a  hewer  of 
stone  and  water-carrier,  whidh  "bring 
a  rational  being  to  a  level  with  the 
beast  of  burden?*  We  tremUe  at  a 
system  of  education  which  would  lead 
us  to  rely  for  menial  services  either 
on  slavery  or  the  affluence  of  de- 
graded sti^ngers. 

True,  the  American  is  almost  as 
ready  for  a  downfall  as  for  a  rise,  and 
we  have  witnessed  not  a  few  instanoei 


of  Boston  or  Philadelphia  merchsnto, 
accustomed  to  all  the  splendour  uid 
luxuries  of  li£e  in  their  Atlantic  citks, 
driven  by  "hard  times"  to  their 
western  back-woods,  and  broog^ 
back  to  that  hard,  but  whoksome, 
fiirmer*s  life  from  which  th^  or 
their  fieUihers  had  sprung.  Tme, 
medianical  industry  and  htersiy  ac- 
complishn^^ents  are  to  be  fimnd  tm- 
ciated  in  such  characters  b>  tk 
"Erudite  ^ac)csmith,**  or  ''XieaiQed 
Leather -Dresser,**  known  as  the 
IiL.D  of  Harward  Univenity.  Still 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  ^read  oT 
useful  information  in  America  ii  at^ 
tended  with  a  morbid  disquietude, 
which  must  in  the  end  prove  iiya* 
rious  to  the  tone  of  private  wd  pib- 
lie  morals. 

Till  men  learn  to  love  knowkdo^ 
as  well  as  virtue,  for  its  own  nb, 
for  its  soothing,  cheering,  hunaiuaog 
influence— tilTa  truly  religious  edu- 
cation tempers  and  modifies  the  m* 
bitious  tendencies  of  men*8  minds,  by 
teaching  that  our  efforts  should  be 
turned,  not  so  much  to  overstep  Ae 
barriers  that  divide  us  from  the 
upper  classes  as  to  fill  wWi  credit 
and  dignity  our  own  station  in  liier* 
till,  in  one  word,  the  world  adratsss 
a  so(»al  device  Uie  prec^  ^  the 
poet,— 

"  Act  weH  Tonr  part,  there  rfl  tfce 
hono«r  liet," 

the  institution  of  acbools  can  hiK 
no  better  effecU  than  to  add  a  thou- 
sand artificial  wants  to  the  real  miie* 
ries  human  nature  is  already  heir  ta 
Meanwhile  the  boasted  Amencm 
equality,  like  Lacedemonian  w 
dom,  is  grounded  on  the  mostumu- 
man  n^stcans  of  helotism.  We  w 
not  m^ely  allude  to  n^gro  sltvOT 
for  that  is  a  de^-rooted  and  comptt* 
^ated  evil  to  which  the  Amcnc^l 
seem  already  hiHdiessly  J^^^Vfr 
The  question  of  arbolitionism  is  ad- 
journed until  the  dissoltttion  of  tM 
union.  The  north-eMtem  states  wf 
sook  the  cause  oi  koMS^9»9fm^ 
they  deemed  it  inconsisteDilt  ww»  tae 

bestpoHey.  Their  fedingf  <h^ 
mamty  were  not  proof  ^■^'JSm 
commercial  and  poUtijcal  w*^***/ 
and,  with  the  exception  w  •^ 
**  ranting  fsnaticB,**  th#  anti-8»'^ 
outcry  has  been  hnshed  op  •'^^  *! 
subject  dropped  as  dangerww  *^ 
dJwganitPK-  BirtwewouWw**^ 
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aUode  to  the  "  ooedfM&ted  foreignera" 
to  whom  the  Americui  dtiwns  shew 
so  little  gratitude,  and  InMa  aity 
identity  with  whoin  they  seem  to 
shnnk  ao  aenfliti^dy.*  Who  it  » 
k/t&paer  m  Ameiioa  ?  We  eamiot 
admit  of  the  existenoe  of  Aniericaa 
nationality.  Folitieal  homidarks  do 
not  neoenarilv  im^^y  uatoral  divi* 
aioBi.  The  United  States  hare  no 
lanyiage  or  literature,  so  moral  or 
aocnd  standard,  to  diaracterise  them 
as  a  nation.  They  are  as  yet  merely 
a  pi^tioal  agmgate— a  mere  excres* 
oeace  of  the^Jiglo-Sazon  race.  The 
few  aeattered  fragments  of  French, 
Dateh,  and  Spanish  pomdi^n  are 
rapidly  abscurbed  by,  and  assimilated 
wttfa,  Uie  mling  people,  lliere  is 
as  much  uniformity  of  national  cha- 
racter as  can  be  compatible  with  a 
-rariety  of  climate  and  emplojmenit. 
Mentall  V  and  morally,  tlwugh  not 
poytkaUy,  America  is  nothuM^  mcune 
than  an  English  colony.  The  best 
and  worstqualitiesof  the  Anglo*  Saxon 
ai«  still  preserved  in  all  their  un" 
blended  primitiyeoess.  If  we  could 
imagine  what  England  would  be  with* 
oat  Qneen  Victoria,  her  lords  and 
bisiM^ia,  without  tiie  parks  and  man<' 
skms,  and  dull  cathedral  cities,  we 
woiold  Iwve  no  inadeouate  idea  of  the 
aetoal  conditicm  of  tae  oldeat  settle- 
aaents  bey(»id  the  Atlantic.  Life  in 
V ew  Tork  and  at  Li yerpool  are  much 
less  different  than  sup^cial  ob* 
aerren  would  induce  ns  to  bdiere^ 
ThA  aflfeetatiwi  of  Parisiaa  manners 
and  UAaom  in  some  (^  the  l^ew 
York  coUries  is  truly  pitiable.  The 
saorais  of  a  nation  are  not  to  be 
affected  by  a^few  prints  of  the  Petit 
Cowrrier  dei  Dames.  As  a  peo{^ 
the  Americans  are  English  or  they 
are  nothing.  Among  tne  number  of 
men  almost  daily  besetting  Ckmgrese 
with  their  Utopian  schemes,  there  was 
a  deep  jMUnopbier  who  presented  a 
pioje^  for  the  creation  of  a  "  Na« 
laoDual  Tiangnage.**  The  creation  of 
a  new  natSmu  character  would  be 
last  ae  practicaUe  and  nkasible. 
£Tery  steamer  briars  a  fresn  supply 
of  DnffUafa  literature.  Every  pe« 
fiodiflaX  work  is  xepobliahed  almost 
on  line  day  of  its  landing.  Eyery 
chronicle  of  the  fiiriiionable  world, 
every    rhi^tsody  of  the    Newgate 


C&lemkr — in  fact,  every  novel  of 
English  life  in  all  stages  finds  its 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  New 
World.  English  literature  is  con- 
sumed in  America  almost  to  the  ex- 
dusion  of  native  productions ;  and 
these  latter  are  litue  better  than  an 
edio  of  the  former.  How  can  an 
original,  ui  un-English  thought  or 
feeung,  ever  spring  up  in  an  Ameri- 
can roindP  The  Americans  write; 
they  print  andpuUish  to  an  appal- 
ling extent,  llie  works  of  some  of 
their  writers  bear  the  marks  of  ve- 
ritable genius.  Some  of  their  novel- 
ists, like  Cooper,  have  derived  new 
inspiration  from  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  country,  or  from  the  still  wilder 
character  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. Some  of  their  poets,  like 
Lon^Uow,  have  blended  (German 
mysticim  and  transcendentalism  to 
Uie  sober  uid  thou^tful  colouring 
of  Englkh  versificataon.  But  where 
is  the  poetry  of  the  New  Republic, 
the  emanation  from  an  unprece- 
dented state  of  human  society,  the 
hyBui  of  fifteen  millions  of  men  af- 
fording the  first  instance  of  the  capa- 
city of  mankind  for  self-geremment  f 
Where  is  the  portraiture  of  Yankee 
80<Hety  that  is  not  a  facsimile  of 
middle  and  low-life  in  the  mother- 
eountrjr  ?  No  Act  of  lodependencet 
we  believe,  no  measure  of  Con^ss, 
can  emaudpate  language  and  htera-* 
ture.  And  who  knows  not  the  in- 
fluence of  langua£[e  and  literature 
upon  national  ^ysiognomy  F 

If,  therefore,  American  society  is 
a  mere  rtfacmenta,  and  not  a  happy 
one  either,  of  Englidi  life,  how  can  a 
Briton  be  a  foreigner  in  the  United 
States?  The  Yankee  is  a  race  of 
emigrants,  an  assemblage  of  the  most 
respectobk  no  less  than  of  the  most 
disreputi^yle  characters,  and  America 
an  a^lnm  fbr  nearly  three  centu- 
ries of  all 

"  Who  left  their  oountrj  for  their  couii- 
tr/s  good," 

The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Quakers  of  Fennnrlvania,  the  Bap- 
tists of  Rhode  Isumd,  and  some  of 
the  Virgima  Cavaliers,  were  honest 
men  and  true.  Somewhat  tahited 
wiUi  hypocrisy,  somewhat  addicted 


*  Few  of  oar  readers  can  be  anacquainted  with  the  new  "  Native  American  As« 
sodatioB"  fthniog  to  deprive  f^gners  of  oil  participation  in  the  civil  rigbts. 
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to  fanaticism,  maybe,  bat  still  staid, 
quiet,  right  honourable  men.  But 
wc  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
these  or  then:  descendants  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  present  American 
population.  For  one  political  refugee, 
a  score  of  fortune-seeKers,  bankrupts, 
and  even  adventurers  of  the  worst 
description,  flocked  to  the  untenanted 
lands  of  the  new  hemisphere.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  even  more 
fertile  in  loose  characters  in  the  times 
of  the  Charleses  and  Georges  than 
they  are  in  the  present  day.  New 
England  and  Virginia  were  the  New 
South  Wales  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies. What  of  it?  Bome  was 
professedly  the  asylum  of  all  the 
robbers  and  malefactors  of  Latium. 
Did  not,  for  all  that,  the  Bepublic 
afford  the  noblest  instances  of  manly 
virtues  recorded  in  the  annals  of  an- 
cient times?  It  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  that  honour  mankind  that  a 
colony  of  rogues  may  be  converted 
into  a  people  of  heroes.  The  con- 
victs of  the  Australian  settlements 
will  at  no  distant  period  present 
equally  favourable  results.  There 
are  inexhaustible  susceptibilities  of 
redemption  in  the  heart  of  man.  Let 
the  ocean  be  a  Lethean  river,  wash- 
ing off  the  stains  of  a  polluted  ex- 
istence, and  effacing  even  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  not  only  from  otiier 
men^s  minds  but  from  that  of  the 
unfortunate  offender  himself. 

"There  is  mercy  in  heaven,"  we 
may  fancy  the  worUiy  Puritans  of 
old  to  have  said  to  the  erring  bre- 
thren, the  smuggling  vessel,  or  the 
convict-ship  landed  on  their  shores. 
"  There  is  mercy  in  heaven,  and  why 
should  there  be  no  forgiveness  and 
forgetfulness  on  earth  ?  You  are 
now  in  a  new  land  where  man  is 
almost  alone  with  his  Maker.  We 
know  nothing,  we  ask  nothing  about 
the  past ;  we  want  hands  and  nearts ; 
we  want  brothers  to  flffht  our  bat- 
tles a^inst  the  men  and  elements  of 
this  inhospitable  r^ion.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Be  a  new  man 
in  the  New  W  orld.  God  has  vouch- 
safed us  peace  and  plenty,  and  you 
are  welcome  to  your  share.** 

Such  a  beginning  is  as  honourable 
to  the  "founders  of  the  iUnerican 
nation,"— the  Winthrops,  the  Dud- 
leys, and  Bradfords— as  any  people 
on  earth  ever  started  upon.  But 
why  should  the  Americans  disavow 


their  origin?  Whv  should  the  im- 
migration of  d^raded  beings  be  only 
of  recent  date  ?  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  smoe  the  war  of  In- 
dependence, British  adventurers  ra- 
ther flocked  to  the  Canadas,  and  the 
southern  colonies ;  whereas,  the  time 
was  when  the  American  {dantations 
alone  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  Eu- 
ropean emigration,  when  ihey  har- 
boured all  the  desperate  dumicten 
to  whom  the  old  countries  were  too 
hot  for  comfort. 

But,  we  repeat,  what  does  that 
n^nify  ?  Does  not  England  also  le- 
ceive  and  shelter  the  scum  of  the 
worst  runawajTS  from  the  Continent  ? 
It  is  the  boast  and  privily  of  a 
truly  free  and  moral  commtmity, 
that  foreign  corruption  cannot  to 
any  dangerous  extent  make  its  wsy 
into  its  bosom;  that  its  purifying, 
regenerating  influence  disooimte- 
nancesand  neutralises  all  vice;  evaits 
it  is  said  of  some  fortunate  climates 
where  all  reptiles  are  naturally  harm- 
less, and  even  such  as  are  imported 
frmn  foreign  shores  lose  their  venom 
on  landing. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  r^^ted  that  the 
"  six  hundred  thousand  uneducated 
foreigners**  now  appearing  in  Mr. 
Putnam*s  statistics  should,  thanks  to 
the  system  of  universal  suffrage,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  turn  the  scales  in 
a  general  election,  and  return  aFoIk 
for  a  Tyler.  But  the  Americans  for- 
get that  that  half  million  or  mflfion 
of  foreigners,  xmeducated  thoofh 
they  be,  constitute  the  strei^th  of  the 
country  in  all  its  great  aduevements 
of  industry  and  trade,  that  without 
them  and  the  n^;roe8  it  would  be- 
come a  serious  question  who  of  the 
"free  and  enlightened  aliens**  is  to 
do  the  hard  work  for  th&r  betters. 
It  is  mighty  well  for  them  to  abuse 
the  stout  Irish  boor  who  works  at 
their  canals  and  railways,  for  his  ox- 
like  or  mule-like  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality; but  if  instruction  unfits  the 
f^  citizen  for  ox -work,  let  him 
bless  his  stars  that  oxen  are  still  to 
be  had  for  his  money.  Foreigner,  in- 
deed! Where  is  the  man  in  Yankee* 
land,  except  the  Red  Indian,  whose 
Either  or  grandfather  was  not  at  no 
Yery  distant  period  a  fordgner  ? 

"For  the  rest,  nothing  is  easier  fbr 
one  of  these  foreigners  than  to  pass 
himself  off  for  a  native,  nor  is  the 
Yankee  so  easily  made  out  in  £09* 
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land,  if  he  ehooees  to  di8|;ui8e  his  na- 
tirity.  The  American  is  more  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  British,  than 
the  pride  of  the  latter  nation  would 
readily  admit  There  is  an  aristo- 
eraejr  in  America  with  all  its  con* 
comitant  ^ood  and  evil ;  an  aristo- 
cracy which  resemhles  the  English 
more  than  is  generally  supposed, 
hdng  chiefly  haSed  on  the  ascend- 
ancy of  wec&th ;  nothing  easier  than 
to  introduce  into  the  hest  London  dr- 
eks  gentlemen,  and  even  ladies,  fresh 
from  Yankee-land,  whose  manners, 
tone,  and  langna^^e,  would  challenge 
detection.  English  people  are  too 
apt  to  expect  that  their  patrician 
nerres  would  be  shocked  in  the 
States  by  democratic  offensiveness. 
Let  them  be  comforted ;  there  are 
luxury,  r^nement,  fashion,  and  ex- 
dusiveness  in  the  American  cities, 
enough  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
nicest  dub-man,  or  of  the  silliest 
Almacks*  lady.  A  country,  where  a 
bottle  of  Madeira  is  sold  at  twelve, 
or  even  twenty-four  dollars,  b  not 
to  be  despaued  of. 

Between  two  races  bearing  such  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  one 
of  which,  too,  is  so  wholly  dependent 
OQ  the  other,  what  good  result  can 
be  expected  of  mutual  aspersions 
and  recriminations?  It  b  but  right 
to  say,  that  England  opened  hos- 
tilities, and  shewed  some  bitterness 
and  inretenu^  in  debate.  Some  mat- 
ters of  political  or  commerdal  inter- 
est— the  copyright  question,  the  re- 
pudiation of  national  debt  in  some 
of  the  States,  have  given  rise  to  a 
well  -  deserved  though  indiscrimi- 
nate outburst  of  long- cherished  ani- 
mosity. We  do  no^  indeed,  think 
that  the  Americans  can  be  defended 
on  such  points  on  the  plea  of  divbion, 
or  of  the  individual  independence  of 
each  of  the  States.  Before  Europe 
and  the  world  ih^  are  but  one  peo- 
jAe  and  one  empure.  The  foul  blot 
of  slayery,  commercial  versatility, 
lawlessness  and  impunity  of  crime, 
howeyer  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the 
community,  reflect  an  equal  disgrace 
on  the  whole.  Do  not  we  hear  every 
day  of  Yankee  shrewdness  and  enter- 
prise, of  American  morality  and  hos- 
pitality ?    "Why  then  should  wc  be 


told  of  Missisappum  bowie-knife,  of 
Missouri  Lyncn-law,  or  Kewhichian 
blackguardbm  ?  It  b  very  con- 
venient to  assume  virtues  as  general 
and  national,  and  repudiate  vices  as 
partial  and  local.*' 

Notwithstanding  their  arrogance 
and  conceit,  however,  the  Americans 
keep  more  on  the  defensive,  and 
wish  for  nothing  better  than  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Thdr  bragging 
and  blustering  b  superficbl ;  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  every  Yankee  loves 
and  reveres  old  England.  They 
yearn  towards  their  fatherland,  which 
they  still,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
call  homey  with  an  affection  which 
needs  but  little  encouragement  to 
become  decided  enthusiasm.  The 
sovereign  of  these  realms  is  still  by 
them  emphatically  styled  the  queen^ 
as  if  no  other  female  in  the  world 
wore  the  crown;  and  were  the  mat- 
ter once  more  to  be  put  to  the  yote, 
among  the  most  civiused  part  of  the 
community,  it  were  difficult  to  dedde 
whether  old  Englbh  loyalty  would 
not  easily  reassert  its  ascendency. 

But  on  hb  own  part  John  Bull 
makes  no  mystery  of  hb  scorn  and 
ill-will.  "VVe  hardly  ever  met  an 
Englbhman  who  could  talk  calmly 
on  American  aflairs.  **  I  h(Ue  Ame- 
ricans,** is  the  almost  invariable  in- 
troduction to  all  John  BulFs  db- 
courses  on  hb  undutifld  colonies. 
Perhaps  hb  pride  b  somewhat  net- 
tled by  the  remembrance  of  the  only 
signal  defeat  he  has  met  with  since 
time  immemorial;  perba]ps  also  to 
hb  rancour  for  the  past  is  added  a 
vague  misgiving  for  the  future. 

We  are  no  enthusiastic  admirers  cf 
America.  We  are  not  partial  to  her 
democratic  goveiiiment,  nor  do  we 
take  much  interest  in  the  ^reat  experi- 
ment of  a  "  sdf-govemmg  nation.** 
But  the  United  States  dbpUy  all  ihe 
y^ur,  earnestness,  and  sanguineness 
or  youth,  and  that  b  an  object  of 
never-failinff  interest  to  a  thinking 
observer.  No  great  achievement  can 
be  for  any  lenj^  of  time  impracti- 
cable in  Amenca.  No  country  can 
sooner  recover  from  the  most  awful 
crises  and  most  tremendous  reverses. 
No  people  can  rdy  on  more  immedi- 
ate and  inexhaustible  resources.    It 


*  Few  persons  iu  England  know,  or  care  to  know,  tliat  tbe  appellation  of  Yankee 
oolj  applies  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  six  New  Eogbod  states,  lo  this  country  the 
word  18  synonyiBOui  with  American. 
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18  imposnble  td  look  upon  America^ 
to  read  its  200  yean*  hiatory,  and  not 
feel  thi^  the  country  ia  intended  for 
lugli  deetmiea. 

Can  k  be  that  England  koka  npon 
Buch  projects  with'a  feeling  of  dread 
and  jealoBffy?  that,  like  an  dd  oo- 
qnette,  she  begmdgea  ber  overgrown 
daughter  the  eharais  that  may  one 
day  hurl  heraelf  firom  the  throne  ? 
We  will  never  believe  it  I  The  time 
of  decline  and  ihll  may  eome  toat 
£ngland  aa  it  came  Ibr  <^er  ooloanl 
powers  b^Dre.  Thatenoch,  however, 
la,  we  truat,  incakwilahiy  remote ;  and 
it  ia  not  by  mean  rivalry  and  uncandid 
abuae  tliat  such  catastrophe  can  be 
averted  or  even  delayed*  Let  Eng- 
land follow  her  course  with  the  energy 
which  has  already  raised  hex  to  the 
bdghi  of  pro^fim^.  Were  even  by 
the  natural  law  of  human  vidasitudes 
t^  younff  to  survive  and  to  tfnper* 
sede  the  md,  let  her  rejoice  that  her 
dethronement  will  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  voluntary  abdiention. 

Once,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 


Repubfio  ti  Sparta,  ^  people  le* 
paired  to  the  public  jpies  in  a  tri- 
partite prooessKm.  First  sppeaiei 
the  veterana  bowed  down  by  age  aal 
infirmity,  and  they  sang,  ^  We  hare 
been  brave  T  Next  came  the  armed 
youth,  the  nerve  of  the  land,  aid 
they  shouted  in  all  the  enltatioB 
of  manly  vigour,  *^Weaie  tile  bcvref 
Afwarm  Mchfldrm  dosed  the  reir, 
and  theor  antem  was,  «<  We  shall  be 
bMver 

In  the  same  manner  in  the  ^Bteiy 
of  human  ftmiliea,  tiie  past  Weags 
to  Greece,  to  Italy,  to  ^paii:  m- 
knd  rgoices  in  her  sway  ever  tSe 
present  The  future  is  in  the  haads 
ofGod.  But  were  k  ever  to  dedne 
inihvour  of  the  eolonies  beyond  ^ 
ocean,  happy  England,  wik>  aerer 
dies,— whoae  aaceMsncy,  even  tf  ever 
shiking  at  home,  rises  widi  renewed 
vigour  among  nations  whi^  sproa^ 
mm  her  own  boaom,  wfaieh  inhent 
her  name,  her  kunguage,  her  laws, 
her  imperishaUe  leasona  of  wiidoai 
and  valour! 


OURSELVES,  OUft  CRITICS,  AN]>  THE  GENERAL  POLICY 
OP  THE  GOVERNMENT, 


Ir  is  the  common  fate  of  all  who 
seek  iu  an  honest  spirit  to  advise 
their  countrymen  on  the  subjects  of 
religion  and  politics,  to  rouse  the 
jea^usy,  perhaps  to  outrage  the  pre- 
judices^ of  many  whom  they  would 
not  wilBnghr  offi^id.  Men  conodve 
that  they  have  a  natural  rig^t  to 
tliink  for  tifaemselves  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  do  not  like  to  be  re- 
mmded  of  the  contrary.  That  the 
number  of  those  who  possess  the  re- 
quisite power  of  thinking,  that  is  to 
say,  of  umniflg  judgments,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  on  subjects  so  im- 
portant, is  very  limited,  the  whole 
world  admits;  neverthelefi»,  the  ad- 
mission is  a  mere  admission  in  the 
ahstract,  for  we  me  all  marvellously 
jealous  of  our  own  individual  capa- 
bilities on  this  head.  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry,  for  example,  may  be 
alike  forward  to  concede  the  pwnt 
that  the  multitude  always  ace,  and 
always  must  be,  partisans  upon  trust ; 
yet  neither   Dick,   npr   Tom,   nor 


Harry  woidd  permit  yen  to  insnnute 
that  he  k  one  of  ^  m^titude,  or 
that  he  must  he  obecteit  to  ^  ni- 
ftuoioe  hj  which  tiiose  around  lum 
are  swayed.  Hence  you  genially 
find,  fhait  m  poMdcs  not  less  ^in  in 
refigion  peopw  aieb^0tted»  or,  asytey 
are  pleased  to  expresff  tbeonelveB,  dx' 
ed  to  certain  pnndples,— invaiWy 
microscopie — ^m  exact  proportion  to 
the  eictent  of  their  urnorance ;  end 
that  the  professed  foK>wers  of  aone 
ilhlstrkms  name,  whether  it  be  bone 
by  the  dead  or  the  Kving,  are  fbr  e^ff 
running  wide  of  the  general  vie^rs  aod 
purposes  of  their  let^r,  throngb  m 
excess  of  aeal  which  urges  tnem  to 
advocate  at  all  times  and  seasons,  not 
the  opinions  which  their  chief  may 
have  neld^  but  only  some  of  tlicw, 
and  these  almost  always  modified  » 
as  to  coincide  with  prejudices  tliat 
have  their  root  in  a  different  soil. 

Perhf^  there  never  was  a  period 
in  the  historv  of  this  country  whiok, 
so  complet^  aa  the  preseati  i^ 
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trated  tbetbeoiy  that  19  iKm  brooded. 
We  hear  men  calliiiff  themselves 
Wh%s  and  Tories,  Radlcthi  tnd  Gon- 
KTvatiTes,  wherever  we  go.  The 
names  of  Fitt  and  Fox,  too,  are  stiH 
used  as  the  watchwords  of  party ;  and 
dinnera  are  eaten,  and  meetmgs  held, 
and  toasts  given,  and  speeches  made, 
for  the  avowed  jmrpose  of  ensuring 
the  alliance  of  sacn  as  phiy  a  part 
in  them  to  the  principles  which  tnese 
mat  men  advoeat^  through  life. 
Xet  when  yon  come  to  the  point,  we 
defy  yoti  to  sav  what  mnety^nineont 
of  a  hundred  of  the  sticklers  for 
porlT- views  would  be  at.  Who  are 
the  Fittites  of  1845  ?  Certainly  not 
th^  who  approve  of  the  concessions 
which  Sir  Itobert  Fed  has  made  to 
the  Papists  of  Ireland,  or  accept  with 
thankfulness  the  free-trade  system 
of  winch  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  real 
anihor.  Yet  Fitt  i^romised  to  the 
Iiiadt  when  he  carried  the  Union 
more  than  Feel  now  gives ;  and,  till 
forced  by  circumstances  into  a  differ- 
ent course,  was  no  friend  to  what  are 
eaUed  protective  duties  on  commerce. 
Who  are  the  Foxites?  Certainly 
not  they  who  by  carrying  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  remodelhng  the 
corporations,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  aristocratic,  if  not  of 
monarchical  influence  in  the  empire. 
Fox  was  no  Reformer,  in  the  moaem 
acceptation  of  the  term.  lie  under- 
sCooo  the  value  of  the  constitution 
of  1688  thoroughly,  so  that,  how- 
ever he  might  declaim  against  it 
while  in  opposition,  he  shewed,  by 
his  steady  avoidal  of  all  approaches 
to  innovation,  that  he  was  by  far  too 
prudent  to  interfere  when  in  office 
with  the  best  modification  of  a  tree 
goremment  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Nevertheless,  if  we  beheve 
their  own  declarations,  such  states- 
men as  the  Duke  of  I^eweastle,  the 
Earl  of  Wmchilsea,  the  Eari  of  Ro- 
<ten,  and  Mr.  William  Bankes,  are 
the  only  true  representatives  extant 
of  opimons  whicn  were  once  main- 
tained by  "  the  pilot  that  weathered 
the  storm ;"  while  Fox  finds  his  wor- 
shippers amonff  that  motley  band 
whereof  I^ord  John  Russell  and  the 
Marquess  of  Normanby  arc  the  lead- 
ers. And  if  this  be  true  of  noble- 
men aud  gentlemen  who  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  see  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  real  state  of  the  country. 


the  truth  applies  with  tenfold  force 
to  that  large  body  of  private  poli- 
ticians who  sit  at  home  and  deter- 
mine over  thdr  wine  and  walnuts 
how  their  native  land  ought  to  be 

Sovemed.  It  is  melancholy  to  re- 
ect  upon  the  insuperable  hinderances 
to  good  government  which  the  pre* 
jumces  of  obscure  men  in  obscure 
comers  of  the  kingdom  succeed  in 
throwing  up.  Ton  cannot  make 
such  politicians  understand  that  ten 
veard  of  Whig  misrule,  preceded 
W  some  half-dozen  or  more  of 
Iroeralised  Toryism,  occasioned  so 
complete  a  change  in  the  infhiences 
throughout  the  country,  that,  let 
the  wishes  of  public  men  point  in 
what  dir^ion  they  may,  their  pro- 
ceedings must,  to  a  large  extent^  be 
regulated  by  considerations  of  expe- 
cGency.  And  hence  the  slightest  ois- 
position  on  your  part  to  bend  a  httle 
to  the  storm,  to  go  down  the  stream 
a  few  paces,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
swept  away  altogether  by  its  force, 
is  stigmatised  as  apostasy,  as  the 
abandonment  of  principle,  as  the  re- 
sult of  selfishness,  or  a  time-serving 
disposition,— as  any  thing  in  shor^ 
rather  than  the  exercise  of  that  wise 
prudence,  without  which  nothing 
really  great  or  good  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  world. 

We  have  had  the  misfortune  more 
than  once,  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years*  service  as  journalists, 
to  draw  down  upon  ourselves  the 
condemnation  of  several  members  of 
the  respectable  but  not  very  enlight- 
ened body  of  which  we  now  speak. 
Knowing  that  the  hearts  of  our  re- 
provers were  in  the  right  place,  we 
submitted  patiently  to  rebukes  which 
could  not  have  proceeded  excent 
from  the  promptings  of  rather  feeble 
understandings ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  we  and  our  critics  generally 
came  together  again.  But  there  are 
limits  even  to  our  forbearance.  If 
the  writers  of  anonymous  letters  con- 
tinue to  address  us  as  they  have  re- 
cently done,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
notice  their  communications.  What^ 
for  example,  can  our  worthy  corre- 
spondent, who  writes  under  the  name 
of  "  A  Beneficed  Clergyman"  mean  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  he  is  to  be  our 
^idc  in  pontics,  or  we  his  ?  Or  can 
It  have  entered  into  his  imagination 
to  conceive,  that  the  threat  of  ceasii^ 
to  "  take  in"  Fraser's  Magazine  will 
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have  the  anlkst  weight  with  us? 
Let  him  withdraw  his  countenanoe 
from  us  if  he  i^ease.  He  will  be  the 
loser  of  mudi  ¥rit,  much  fun,  much 
leamine,  much  sood  sense,  monthly. 
We  shiul  never  know,  either  that  he 
once  honoured  our  publication  by 
gathering  wisdom  out  of  its  pages,  or 
that  he  has  ceased  to  do  so.  Has 
he  yet  to  learn,  that  wherever  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  there  Rbgiha  has 
established  for  herself  a  dominicmP 
Worthy  Incumbent ! !  good,  sincere, 
bigotted,  and  roost  sluMt-sighted  of 
parsons  I  carry  your  hostile  pur  oose 
mto  effect  as  soon  after  this  paper  snail 
reach  your  eye  as  you  pl^ise.  But, 
take  our  wora  for  it,  you  will  never 
be  the  same  man  again.  You  wUl 
have  abandoned  the  only  sure  Tory 
leader  that  ever  marched  before  you. 
You  will  have  cut  yourself  off  urom 
the  source  of  all  the  wise  and  witty 
things  that  ever  gave  pcnnt  to  the 
tone  of  your  conversation  in  the 
circle  within  which  vou  move.  Where 
will  be  your  translations  into  many 
tongues  of  the  '*  Groves  of  Blarney, 
and  such-like  classic  ballads  ?  Where 
the  skill  and  humour  which  used  to 
characterise  your  tmnromptu  criti- 
cisms on  such  giants  in  literature  as  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Metropolis  and 
Sybil?  Carry  your  threat  mto  exe- 
cution if  you  please;  but  never  say, 
when  it  IS  too  late,  that  we  drove 
you  to  take  the  step.  We  warn  you 
a^nst  it.  We  thmk  with  pity  and 
dismay  of  its  inevitable  results,  as 
far  as  you  must  be  affected  by  them. 
Instead  of  speaking  with  authority 
as  you  now  do,  you  will  either  re- 
mam  silent,  through  lack  of  topics 
whereon  to  dilate,  or  your  country 
neighbours,  first  opening  then*  eyes, 
will  presently  close  them;  and  the 
shouts  of  applause  or  peals  of  merri- 
ment whicn  used  to  greet  you  at 
every  pause  in  your  harangue,  will 
give  way  to  a  sort  of  bassoon  accom* 
paniment  of  snores.  Moreover,  the 
evil  will  not  end  there.  The  mind 
and  the  body  mutually  affect  one 
another :  and  you,  who  used  to  re- 
turn home  nightly  in  the  best  pos- 
sible case,  both  of  spirits  and  of  di- 
gestion, will  find  that  the  former 
having  evaporated  the  hitter  goes 
on  sluggishly,  and  that  serious  con- 
sequences are  threatened.  We  see  you 
now  an  altered  man.  The  jolly  rubi- 
cund countenance  has  become  sallow 


and  cadaverous.  The  flesh,  thou^ 
still  there,  hanos  loosely  on  tiie  bonei 
Your  friend,  Uie  village  apothectiy, 
is  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  you.  Too 
are  induced  to  seek  further  advice, 
and  put  yourself  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Jephson.  Not  all  the  doctoi^s 
skill,  however,  avails;  you  ^w 
thinner  in  his  hands,  but  neiUier 
ruddier  nor  stronger.  You  are  in 
despaur,  when,  lo!  Sir  Edward  Bol- 
wer  Lytton*8  letter  on  the  Water-eoie 
and  the  Malvern  establidnnent  comes 
under  your  notice.  You  read,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  despoation,  detemune  to 
follow  the  baronet^s  example.  Yon 
order  horses  to  be  put  to  your 
phflston,  and  are  whuked  to  the 
^*  Hysean  Sprint.**  And  then  come 
wet  sheets,  wet  snirta,  wet  stocking 
wet  night-caps,  oceans  of  water  witfin 
and  without,  till  the  very  besrt 
within  you  threatens  to  melt  and  be 
washed  away.  And  all  this,  be  it 
observed,  and  possibly  more  too,  be- 
cause in  a  fit  of  mi^bced,  thoogli 
very  honest  indignation,  yoa  chose 
to  forsake  the  friend  of  your  youth. 
However,  we  must  not  pursue  the 
subject  further.  It  is  a  gprcat  doj 
too  affectinff ;  and  the  meltiog  mood 
is  not  exacUy  that  which  best  accords 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pu^ 
pose  that  is  now  before  us. 

There  is  no  denying  that,  whether 
with  or  without  reason,  tbB  preflent 
ffovemmenthas  managed  to  alienate 
from  itself  a  good  many  men,  in  eveiy 
rank  and  station,  of  whose  support 
any  government  might  be  proad.   « 
is  equally  the  fiict  Siat  this  jealou^ 
of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  views  w 
referable  in  no  d^ree  to  the  pres- 
sure of  uneasy  circumstances  on  indi- 
viduals. Within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  country  has  never  been  in  s 
more  flourishing  condition  than  now* 
Every  body,  be  his  vocation  wtot  « 
may,  is  in  full  employnoent,  snd  m 
the   receipt   of  good  waffes.     Our 
great  manufacturers  arc  thriving  to 
an  extent  of  which  neither  they  nor 
their  fathers  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience.   There  is  not  one  idk  loom 
m  the  kingdom,  from  the  bordersw 
Lancashire  to  the  banks  of  the  I>ee. 
The  workmen,  or  operatives,  in  tneflc 
multitudinous     estabUshmaits    sr^ 
earning  weekly  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings to  three  and  even  four  pounds 
respectively.  Cutlers,  button-makers, 
glass-blowers,  spinners,  are  all  cqutUy 
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Imsyy  and  eqiuiDy  ^vell  pnd.  As  to 
the  miDen  and  workers  in  eoal-pits, 
they  earn  ao  much  that  in  many 
places  YOU  cannot  exact  from  them 
mare  than  five,  or  even  four  days* 
work  in  the  we^.  Nor  ii  it  among 
these  eUtfses  exdnsivelv  that  abund- 
anee  reigns.  Such  is  the  demand  for 
h^ur,  and  such  the  extension  of 
buildings  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  while  masons  and  carpenters  re- 
fbse  their  five  shillings  a-day,  the 
common  hodmen,  who  wait  upon 
them  and  carry  their  loads,  demand 
and  reeeive  sixteen  and  eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week.  Meanwhile,  the 
agrieultural  labourer,  though  deci* 
dedly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sode,  has 
much  less  reason  to  complain  than  he 
onee  had.  In  East  Kent  the  ordinary 
rate  of  wa^  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings;  m  West  Kent  twelve  is  the 
roip?"*"™ ;  Dorsetshire  has  advanced 
fW>m  six  diillings  to  nine ;  and  even 
C^n^hridtfeshire  has  .taken  a  start. 
How  it  may  fare  wiiIi  iljc  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  these 
eountiea  we  will  not  take  it  upon  us 
to  determine ;  but  if  the  prices  both 
of  grain  and  of  stock  be  a  fair  crite- 
rion to  judge  by,  even  th^  have  few 
causes  of  complaint.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  some  apprehension  that  the 
harvest  will  not  prove  a  good  one ; 
indeed,  in  some  places  we  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  3deld  will 
fidl  considerably  below  an  average, 
and  the  potatoes  are  in  many  places 
destroyed.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  case  is  generally  so,  and  we  are 
happy  to  kiu>w  that  in  Scotland  the 
reverse  is  the  fact  It  appears,  then, 
that  if  parties  be  diriocated  and  the 
government  less  popular  than  could 
be  wished,  ministers  have  not  raised 
a  storm  against  themselves  by  pur- 
suing a  line  of  policy  which  leads  to 
embarrassment  among  the  commer- 
cial classes,  and  to  the  inevitable  re- 
salt  of  such  a  state  of  things,  poverty 
and  discontent  every  where.  Why, 
then,  are  parties  dislocated ;  and  why 
should  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  to  whom  the 
merit  undeniably  attaches  of  having 
raised  public  credit  from  the  depths 
of  degradation  to  a  point  of  prosperity 
unprecedentedly  high,  be  so  little 
popular  with  that  large  section  of 
the  Tory  party  to  whose  exertions 
he  is  mainly  indebted  for  Uie  place 
which  he  holds  near  the  throne  r  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  answer  the 


questiaii,  and  answer  it  we  will  as  a 
stem  sense  of  right  shall  d^nand, 
whatever  risks' we  run  of  giving 
offence  to  the  more  saufpine,  and 
therefore  the  least  impartial,  among 
our  readers,  whether  they  call  them- 
selves the  friends  or  the  political  ene- 
mies of  the  minister. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  never  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  sadder  truth  than  when  he 
foretold  that  Ireland  would  prove 
his  great  difficulty.  Ireland  i*  his 
great  difficulty,  and  Ireland  must 
continue  to  be  the  great  difficulty  of 
everv  minister  of  we  British  crown, 
till  there  shdl  arise  a  man  possMsed 
of  nerve  and  influence  enougn  to  d€«l 
with  that  land  of  anomalies  as  it  de- 
serves. Ireland  is  not  ripe  for  Uie 
blessings  of  the  free  constitution 
which  has  been  forced  upon  it  before 
the  time,  and  which  its  people  do  not 
know  how  to  use.  We  have  been 
striving  for  these  last  thirty  years 
and  more  to  conciliate,  when  we 
ought  all  the  while  to  have  been  go- 
verning with  the  strong  hand;  and 
as  long  as  we  pursue  the  same  entic- 
ing, though  mistaken  course,  the  re- 
stuts  of  our  policy  will  be  precisely 
what  we  see  around  us.  Now  let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  no 
advocates  of  the  system  of  ascend- 
ency, whether  Protestants  or  Papists 
be  put  at  the  head  of  it  We  beueve 
that  there  were  to  the  full  as  many 
grievances,  and  as  much  suffering,  in 
Ireland  while  Orangemen  continued 
in  the  ascendant  as  there  are  now. 
And  we  must,  therefore,  declare  at 
the  outset  agdnst  every  movement 
which  has  for  its  object  the  subjum- 
tion  of  one  class  of  Irishmen  by 
another,  whether  the  party  claiming 
our  support  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  What  we  want  to  see  is 
an  enthe  suppression  of  that  vile 
spirit  which,  making  Beligion  its 
stalking-horse,  violates  continually 
the  first  principle  of  Christianity,  and 
urges  men  to  seek  not  so  much  their 
own  welfare  as  the  pulling  down,  or 
the  keeping  down,  of  others.  Now 
there  are  only  two  conceivable  me- 
thods by  wliich  this  necessary  end 
can  be  gained.  You  must  either  lead 
men  to  what  is  right  by  humouring 
them  in  their  less  obnoxious  preju- 
dices, till,  by  slow  degrees,  you  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  them  that  aU  pre- 
judice is  faulty;  or  you  must  take 
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the  Huitltt  into  vwir  ofwn  hiadi^  nd, 
hy  deprivng  tben  of  all  wnrer  to 
injure  ono  aaother,  cut  np  Uieir  pre- 
jiMitioet  Ir^  the  rooC0.  Tlie  former  ne- 
tlM>d  n  iq^plk»Ue  only  where  ^oa 
faaye  reasMUkMe  persom  to  detl  with; 
tbe  hitter  is  emhieiitiy  efficaeiow 
where  the  parties  to  be  affeeted  hy 
it  are  aTOwadly  irrational  and  of  vio" 
lent  passions.  We  pot  it  to  our 
leaders  in  whidi  ef  these  two  eate* 
mies  the  Irkh  deserve  to  be  etassed. 
IT  ^y  be  a  reasonable  people— if 
their  jodgments  be  sound,  their  dis* 
pesltioas  pfiable,  the^  revei^ence  ibr 
troth  deep  seated,  their  temperasBents 
oalm,  then  win  them,  by  all  means, 
to  what  yon  wish  byargnment  sni 
finr  dealing.  If  they  be  the  reverse 
of  this,  what  hope  is  there  of  working 
good  among  them,  tOl,  by  a  stea^ 
conrse  (^sevare  bnt  righteoiis  &ch 
pfeie,  yon  indnoe  in  them  a  total 
chanee  of  character?  Let  ns  eati^ain 
omrseiTes. 

The  Protestant  party  affirm  that 
the  root  of  idl  the  social  ills  that 
distract  Ireland  lies  in  the  Popery  of 
the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants.  To 
a  certain  extent  we  admit  tiie  fiMt, 
but  we  cannot  find  in  it  the  solution 
of  onr  difficuldes.  Why  are  the 
great  bo^  of  the  Irish  people  Pa« 
pists?  Is  it  through  any  rational 
and  settled  conviction  that  the  creed 
of  Kome  is  porer  than  the  creed  of 
Lambeth  ?  Snrdy  not.  Of  aH  peo- 
pie  nnder  the  sun  the  Irish  are,  per- 
haps, the  least  capable  —  they  are 
certdnly  the  least  d&poeed-^to  wearr 
themsehres  with  the  stody  of  such 
qnestions  as  hold  tiie  Bomisfa  and 
the  Ettglirii  chnrdlies  apart.  The 
great  body  of  the  Iririi  pec 
Papists  because  ^y  are  a 
race  from  die  F^rocestant  mittonty, 
and  have  never,  hi  the  course  of  a 
thousand  yean*  connexion,  been  per* 
mitted  to  forget  that  the  case  is  so. 
Observe,  we  are  not  going  to  repeat 
the  often-told  tale  of  Protestant  ty- 
ranny in  ages  gone  by.  A  great  deid 
too  much  haff  been  made  of  that 
topic,  and  high  time  it  n  that  it 
should  cease  ta  find  a  place  in  any 
discussion  which  professes  to  aim  at 
the  pacification  or  Ireland.  For  there 
were  fiiults  on  both  sides  from  the 
b^:inning;  and  ft  will  be  found  hy 
such  as  look  caieftilly  into  t^ie  matter 

*t  if  the  rule  of  the  l^on  was 
%  the  savage  revenge  and  oft-re- 


peated ouCKfeaks  ov  €bt  IfiMn 

A^fc^M&Aai  4'W^  ^A^  ^Ma^l^v4  £^  Mink 
HUIUU^B     JtOC     DC9«     yiCVCXh    Wt  BUCn 

stenmess.  Bnt  there  is  no  daiyiB^ 
the  two-ibid  truth— first,  thai  Die 
Saxon  and  the  Mdcflian  are  at  diii 
hour  as  couR^etelvsepaarated  in  farto, 
feeling,  and  ftith,  as  they  irere  tX 
the  b^giB^i^;  and  next,  that  good 
care  has  been  ti^en  from  senofitioB 
to  generation  to  hinder  botii  rsccs 
from  overlooking  the  pomfa  of  £ier- 
ence  that  are  between  them. 

^Hie  Protestant  ooHstitatkNi  under 
whidt  Irdattl  enjoyed  the  adna- 
tages,  whatever  these  m%ht  he,  oft 
dom^Cie  l^gidhture,  was  dearly  ae« 
ver  suited  to  the  tenqter  or  the  eon- 
£tion  of  the  peof^  Had  it  beea 
so^  Ireland  most  have  kept  pace  wiA 
En^and  in  civilisation  and  know- 
ledge. I^e  would  have  become  a 
FMestant  country  lonr  ere  tlui,  jot 
as  England  did,— at  first,  perupB, 
reluctimtfy,  as  regarded  the  masna, 
but  m  the  end  wiSt  the  same  atiisr- 
rence  of  mental  davery  whidi  crciy- 
where  prevads  among  onrsdves.  Bsi 
the  attaniment  of  so  desirable  sb  end 
was  rendered  impoenble,  not  beeanse 
the  constitution  granted  was  not 
Popish,  but  because  any  thh^  in  fbe 
shape  of  a  constitution  was  conftned 
upon  her  at  all.  Only  think  of  tiro 
or  three  milfions  of  half-savage  p^ 
pie,  for  Ireland  contained  more  tfaaa 
two  mHlions  of  inhabitants  at  fiie  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  being  mocked 
by  having  the  forms  of  a  free  go- 
vernment cxhibHed  among  theo^ 
while,  in  pwnt  of  feet,  the  rq;htB  rf 
freemen  were  enjoyed  by  Botot  k«- 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dioa- 
sand  persons,  aliens  finom  ifte  rest  is 
linette,  in  speech,  and  in  rdgkn' 
Gould  any  arrangement  be  more  pr^ 
foundlyhnpoKtlc?  The  Iriih  booses 
of  parnament  were  made  up  of  ^ 
tlemen  whose  fethers  had  won  «m 
kept  possession  of  their  estates  wita 
the  sword.  The  Iridi  oonstltiieig 
consisted  of  Ae  descendants  of  the 
soldiers  and  settter*  who  followed 
the  ancestors  of  tiiese  same  lords  and 
commoners  in  their  career  of  cw- 
quest  Both  daases  retained  Oe 
mixed  filings  of  hatred  and  sob- 
tempt  for  the  sulgugated  race  WtoJ 
with  their  fiUhershSi  been  ammtted> 
and  were  not  ifi;norant  Ast  the  MJc- 
sinns  repaid  them  in  kind.  Were 
these  the  men  to  be  phwed  in  w 
relative  positions  of  nucr  and  rmW) 
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not,  be  it  observed,  as  the  ruler  and 
Ibe  ruled  must  needs  be  where  force 
has  subjected  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  force  k  employed  to  keep  them 
90,  but  bep:irt  with  the  frippery  of 
liberal  institutions,  the  few  bemg  au« 
^icmed  to  deal  as  they  chose  with 
the  many  under  the  sanction  of  laws 
which  themselyes  might  make,  and 
to  which  the  many  were  told  that 
&ey  ouffht  to  submit,  because  they 
emanated  from  their  own  l^;islaturc  f 
And  when  we  frtrther  bear  in  mind 
that  the  one  test  of  fitness  f.)r  the 
exercise  of  political  power  was  re- 
figion,  that  nine  narts  of  the  pq[>u- 
I&on  were  deniea  this  hecanse  tSey 
were  PapUtSy  while  the  tenth  obtained 
a  BM>B^>oly  of  it  because  (hey  were 
Protestants^  can  we  picture  to  our- 
selves arrangements  so  entirely  cal- 
culated to  create  and  nurture  the 
RMrit  which  now  prevails,  and  ren- 
d^  Ireland  a  source  of  weakness 
ntber  than  of  strength  to  the  British 
throne?  Ireland  was  not  ripe  for 
the  English  ofmstitution  in  1688,  n<Hr 
is  she  ripe  for  it  now.  AVhat  ^e 
iD%kt  have  been  by  this  time  had 
Uie  erown  kept  all  power  to.  itself 
tin  the  races  were  trained  to  forget 
thdr  difllerences,  and  religion  ceased 
to  be  a  byword  of  reproach  on  the 
ime  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  it 
m^  be  hard  to  sa^.  But  there  is  no 
dimeulty  in  arrivmg  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  rash  attempts  to  fore- 
stall Nature  have  resulted  in  the 
issues  to  which  similar  efforts  in- 
variably lead,  and  that  obstacles  to 
the  good  government  of  Ireland — to 
her  {[ovenment,  at  all  events,  on 
eenstttiitionid  principles — are  accu- 
mi^aited  in  a  ratio  pro|x)rtionate  to 
the  anxiety  which  we  evince  to  ren- 
der her,  what  the  poet  desires  tor  to 
become, 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free.'* 

The  Protestant  party  affirm,  that 
tlie  great  hinderance  to  the  social 
paci&atiott  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found 
m  the  absolute  authority  which  the 
Romish  priests  exercise  over  the 
minds  of  the  Romish  portion  of  the 
populadon,  and  that  every  foot  of 
vantage  groimd  which  is  yielded  to 
Fbpery  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  the 
case.  And  here  again  the  Protestant 
party  are  ri^ht,  looking  at  things  as 
we  actnidly  find  them.  If  von  must 
have  a  constitution  for  Ireland,  un- 


as  she  k,  you  ought  to 
rendler  it  either  wholly  Protestant  or 
wholly  PofHsh.  In  Bn^nd  and 
Scotland  this  need  not  be,  because 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
majority  of  Protestants  is  so  enor- 
mous, and  thev  are  so  completely 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  understand  thie 
art  of  self-government  so  well,  that 
they  can  afiord  to  admit  their  Popish 
neighbours  to  a  full  participation  in 
theprivileges  of  the  constitution.  But 
in  Ireland  ncme  of  these  propositions 
hold  good.  There  the  Prot^tants 
are  outnumbered  by  six  to  one,  whde 
of  the  property  of  the  country  eight 
parts  at  least  out  of  ten  are  in  their 
hands.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
explamed,  other  diffisrences  than 
those  ofrelieion  divide  them.  Orange- 
men and  Repealers  are  come  of  aif- 
ferent  stocks,  and  they  inherit  feel- 
ings which,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
must  hinder  them  frt>m  amalgamating 
as  one  people.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  provided  you  de- 
termine to  continue  to  Ireland  the 
equivocal  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  you  should  throw  the 
entire  weight  of  constkuttonal  nri- 
vil^;e  into  the  one  scale  or  the  otner. 
You  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
many  if  you  please ;  in  which  case 
you  will  transfer  the  prcmerty  of  the 
Anglican  to  the  Romish  Church,  and 
confer  upon  Romish  bishops  and 
clergy  the  immunities  which  are  now 
enjoyed  by  Protestants.  And  should 
it  be  your  purpose  to  accede  to  Da- 
niel 0*Coiindrs  proposals,  and  to 
settle  once  more  a  house  of  lords 
and  a  house  of  commons  on  Col- 
l^;e  Green,  why,  the  machine  nught 
wtnrk.  Probamy  the  Irish  paraa- 
ment  will  &H  upon  ways  and 
means  of  giving  bmk  fkt  lorfeited 
estates  to  the  descendants  of  their 
ancient  owners ;  or,  if  these  cannot 
be  found,  a  law  against  absenteeism 
win  secure  quite  as  effectually  "  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish.**  But  such  ar- 
rangements must  be  endured,  because 
notning  short  of  a  national  parlm- 
ment  will  iio.  You  cannot  shake 
Ireland  topsy-turvy,  yet  keep  her,  as 
she  is,  an  mtegral  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  for  the  struggle 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Dubmr 
would  not  cease,  it  would  only  be 
transferred  to  London,  and  soon  per- 
vade all  £ngland.  Or  if^  on  the 
other  hand,  you  J)e  in^spooed  to  this^ 
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why  then  noihii^  ramuM  far  yon 
except  to  re-estabhsh,  if  vou  cmn,  Fro- 
testant  aMendaney  in  aJl  its  vigour. 
In  this  case  you  most  bring  back  the 
corporations  to  the  model  which 
James  L  and  William  III.  created 
for  you.  Ton  must  then  repeal  the 
Irish  Reform  Act,  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829,  and,  if  von  be  wise, 
follow  up  this  latter  blow  by  once 
more  erasing  the  names  of  rapists 
from  your  roll  of  voters. '  Will  any 
minister  be  bold  enough  to  attempt 
this,  or,  if  he  did,  could  he  hope  for 
success? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  disposed  to 
adventure  upon  either  of  these  ex- 
periments. He  is  pledged  to  resist  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  even  at  the  cost 
of  civil  war,  should  civil  war  be 
necessary.  And  the  avowal  which 
binds  bun  to  this  binds  him  also  to 
maintain  the  present  established 
Church  as  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or, 
if  not  exactly  so,  to  oppose  the  trans- 
fer of  the  rites  of  the  Establishment 
to  the  Church  of  Ilome.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  de- 
sirous of  putting  an  end  to  the  party 
spirit  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
that  unhappy  country,  keeping  i>oor 
a  people  which  ought  to  be  the  rich- 
est in  Europe,  and  brutalising  minds 
which  require  only  a  better  training 
to  render  them  all  that  the  minds  of 
men  can  ever  hope  to  become.  For 
this  purpose  he  takes  up  the  machine 
of  government  where  the  Whigs  hod 
left  it.  He  finds  that,  for  ten  years 
and  more.  Papists  have  been  che- 
rished, Protestimts  repelled.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  former  have  acquired, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  a  complete 
command  of  the  politiod  influences 
every  where.  A  cry  has  been  got 
up  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  to 
wnich  the  voices  of  almost  all  the 
male  population  of  the  island  add 
thdr  volume.  What  does  he  do? 
He  l»des  his  time,  seises  a  favourable 
and  most  auspicious  opportunity, 
puts  down  a  monster  jneeting  with  a 
nigh  hand,  causes  Dan  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and 
imprisoned,  and  sets  them  at  large 
again  only  because  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  technical  grounds^  deter- 
mine that  the  proceeding  agiunst 
them  were  irrc^;mar.  Is  alfthis  with- 
out effect?  By  no  means.  The 
Repealers  may  say  and  write  what 
they  will,  hut  they  cannot  falsify 


ikcta  or  di^urb  the  coarse  of  his- 
tory. The  law,  though  defeated  oa 
grounds  which  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  particulariae,  obtained  a 
triumph  in  the  Queen^s  Court  st 
Dublin,  of  which  the  effects  are 
still  manifest  in  the  proceedii^  hoth 
of  the  knaves  and  of  the  dupes. 
The  former  have  narrowed  their  cir- 
cle of  boasting  marvellously;  the 
latter  fully  understand  that  if  the 
government  wink  at  their  proceed- 
mgs  in  Conciliation  Hall  and  st 
repeal  festivals,  it  is  not  for  lack 
01  power  to  put  them  down;  and 
boih  are  in  consequence  tame  as 
doves,  in  comparison  with  what  the^ 
used  to  be  ere  Dan  took  posBession  of 
his  pleasant  apartment  in  the  Bride- 
well. 

Our  readers  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  remember,  that  when  this  vigor- 
ous blow  was  struck  vre  took  the 
liberty    of  recommending    that    it 
should  be  followed  up  by  mea^ires 
neither  one  whit  more  bold,  nor,  in 
our  opinion,    less    necessary.     We 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  proper 
time  was  come  for  suspending,  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  constiUiUon  in 
Ireland  altogether.    We  were  vio- 
lently abused  for  expressing  such 
opinions  by  that  portion  of  the  daily 
press  which  has  found  it  convenient 
to  pass  over  from  the  ranks  of  Orange- 
men to  the  extreme  edge  of  min»- 
terial  liberality.    Not  one  word  of 
reply  were  we  tempted    to  indite. 
The  affair  belonged  to  the  queen's 
minister,  neither  to  us  nor  to  the 
Standard  newspaper ;  and  we,  there- 
fore, bore  vdth  pnilosophy  the  casti- 
gation  which  the  Stamktrd  and  its 
offshoot  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
us.     Meanwhile  the  minister  pro- 
ceeded in  his  own  way.    Believing, 
as  of  course  he  did,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  the  understandings  of 
those  who  never  look  at  any  que^ioo, 
whether  it  be  political  or  leligious, 
except  through  the  medium  of  partj- 
prejudice,  he  hastened,  while  yet  the 
country  rang  with  the  renown  of  his 
courage,  to  propose  measures,  every 
one  of  which  was  intended  to  con- 
vince the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
that  his  feebngs  in  regard  to  man. 
were  friendly.    There  was  no  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law  any  whae. 
There  was  not  a  hint  dropped  » 
to    the    expediency    of   suipendiqg 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  orolhe^ 
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wise  interferiiig  with  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  With  some  difficulty  he 
managei  to  pass  a  law — of  which 
we  confess  that  we  were  never  sharp* 
sighted  enough  to  discover  the  im- 
portance—  whereby  such  guns  and 
pistols  as  Irishmen  mieht  keep  in 
their  houses  were  ordered  to  be 
branded ;  and  out  of  the  working  of 
which  a  few  squabbles  here  and  there 
arose.  But  that  was  a  mere  sop  to 
Cerberus  —  a  little  bone  which  the 
Orangemen  might  gnaw  at  their 
leisure,  while  he  proceeded  in  his 
own  way  of  conciliation.  Ireland 
got  from  him  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  rank  of  her  ropish 
hierarchy ;  and  with  it  the  Charitable 
Endowments  Act;  for  speaking  fa- 
vourably of  which  at  the  time  some 
of  our  readers  blamed  us.  Then 
followed  the  unhappy  Ma3mooth 
Bill,  as  well  as  the  act  for  establish- 
ing, where  it  was  scarcely  needed, 
««  a  fidgantic  scheme  of  godless  educa- 
tion. And  now  look  at  the  results! 
Jb  Ireland  better  than  she  was  seven 
^ears  ago?  We  trow  not.  The 
intentions  of  the  minister  may  have 
been — we  believe  that  they  were  — 
of  the  purest  kind.  Some  of  his 
measures,  were  society  in  Ireland 
differently  constituted,  would  be  both 
wise  and  humane ;  but  his  intentions 
have  not  been  carried  out,  and  his 
measures  are  a  failure,  simply  because 
Ireland  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  become 
the  object  of  them. 

It  was  not  only  natural,  but  al- 
lowable, in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  enter 
upon  the  course  which  he  has  thus 
fir  followed.  Few  men  possess  the 
degree  of  moral  coura^  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  anticipate  evil  by  an  early 
adoption  of  strong  measures  to  avert 
it ;  and  to  strong  measures  in  govern- 
ment the  whole  tenor  of  his  public 
life  shews  that  Sir  Robert  reel  is 
averse.  He  had  done  enough  to 
create  fear,  he  was  anxious  now  to 
ezd te  love  and  gratitude.  He  hoped, 
too,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
would  have  imderstood  him,  and  if 
they  declined  to  support  him,  that 
at  least  they  would  have  remained 
quiet.  In  this  he  has  been  deceived ; 
and  the  violence  of  more  than  one 
of  their  proceeding  has  forced  him 
into  the  perpetration  of  acts  which, 
doubtless,  jar  against  his  private  sen- 
timents as  much  as  in  tneir  residts 
they  must  impede  the  current  of  his 


conciliatory  policy.  We  really  can- 
not see,  however,  upon  what  ground 
of  fair  dealing  it  is  assumed  that  he 
might  have  ad^  differently.  Having 
dismissed  ever  so  many  magistrates 
for  attending  repeal  meetings,  he  was 
morally  bound  to  jnete  out  the  same 
measure  of  justice  to  gentlemen  who 
chose  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
reorganisation  of  Orange  lodges ;  and 
the  necessity  so  to  act  was  at  least 
not  lessened  by  the  bold  fVont  which 
the  Orangemen  put  on  in  the  conduct 
of  their  armed  processions.  It  may 
be,  it  doubtless  is,  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Orangmen  are  loyalty  to 
a  Protestant  sovereign  and  warm 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution of  a  united  kingdom;  but 
Orangemen  have  no  more  right  to 
shew  their  loyalty  in  a  manner  which 
the  law  has  not  sanctioned,  than  Re- 
pealers are  justified  in  holding  their 
assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measures  for  tne  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  True  loyalty  is 
that  which  obeys  the  law,  woatever 
it  may  be ;  and  seeks  only  hy  constitu- 
tional means  the  alteration  of  the 
law,  if  it  be  a  bad  one.  We  are  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  Mr.  Watson,  than 
whom  the  queen  has  no  more  loyal 
subject;  and  beyond  measure  con- 
cerned that  so  many  good  men,  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  should 
have  judged  it  expedient  to  mark 
their  disapproval  of  the  treatment 
which  he  nas  received  by  ceasing  to 
act  as  magistrates.  But  we  must  agam 
repeat,  that,  having  taken  his  line, 
the  minister  could  not,  without  pal- 
pable injustice,  have  permitted  Mr. 
Watson  to  continue  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace. 

Are  we,  then,  approving  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Irish  policy  f  and  is  our 
friend  the  Beneficed  Clergyman,  to 
whom  we  made  reference  in  the 
opening  of  this  paper,  right  in  as« 
suming  that  we,  too,  have  become 
apostates,  and  so  forth  ?  By  no 
means.  We  think  that  Sir  I^bert 
Peel  is  entirely  wrong;  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  even  he  will  be 
forced  into  the  adoption  of  measures 
very  different  from  those  which  he 
has  of  late  carried  out  The  Irish 
people  are  quite  incapable  of  being 
^vemed  according  to  the  usages  of 
tne  English  constitution ;  and  this 
will  be  proved,  probably  ere  many 
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sesaioos  pass,  by  its  soflpension. 
Whether  this  same  result  wiU  or 
will  not  be  pi^oecled  by  events  whidi 
we  dirink  from  oontemptotkig,  is 
doubtful;  but  should  the  factious 
come  to  blows,  Uieir  fight  must  ter- 
minate in  the  absolute  subjugation 
of  both.  However,  we  are  not  going 
to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  (devils. 
Bather  let  us  assume  that  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  there  vrill  be 
nerve  enough  in  the  minister  to  pro- 
pose, and  sufficient  patriotism  in  the 
nouses  of  parliament  to  concede,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves to  be  subjected  for  a  season  to 
military  law,  tnan  that  no  law  at  all 
shall  continue  to  be  acknowledged 
among  them ;  for  he  must  be  a  san- 
guine politician,  indeed,  who  is  able 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  dther  Re- 
pealers or  Ultra-rrotestants  are  to 
be  conciliated  into  good  subjects. 

Meanwhile  our  advice  to  all  with 
whom  an  opinion  expressed  by  us 
promises  to  nave  weight  is  this,  not 
to  suffer  passion  or  impulse  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  them,  but  to  be&ve 
that  there  is  greatar  difficulty  in 
managing  die  amfairs  of  this  empire 
than  fir^ride  politicians  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  govemmnit  which 
goes  here  and  there,  contrary  to  our 
peconcdved  notions  of  that  which 
IS  best,  does  not,  therefore,  deserve 
to  be  denounced  as  either  treacherous 
oar  imbecile.  We  may  regret  the 
errors  which  we  fancy  that  we  de- 
tect, but  we  shall  act  both  unwisely 
and  uncharitably  if  we  attribute  them 
to  base  intentions.  What  possible 
motive,  lor  example,  except  the  desire 
to  act  for  the  hek,  can  have  influence 
vdth  such  men  as  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtcm,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  Mr.  Goulburn?  They 
may  be  deceived,  for  they  are  only 
human.  They  may  mistake  the 
right  line,  and  pers&t,  as  we  think 
that  they  are  now  doing  in  Ireland^ 


to  keep  it  too  lon^^  after  its  resuks 
have  become  manifest  But  let  as 
not  forset,  that  to  pass  from  one  line 
to  anoiner  in  wditics  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  to  alter  the  whole  arrangemei^ 
of  a  line  q£  battle  after  the  actkn 
has  begun.  And  seeing  that  the  very 
first  step  aside  from  tnat  on  wiiicn 
they  are  now  moving  must  inevitably 
lead  ministers  into  a  course  of  stern 
coercion,  no  ri^-minded  man  will 
blame  diem  for  exercinng  great 
caution  and  forbearance  ere  th^ 
take  it. 

And  now  hoping  that  we  have  set 
oursdves  right  with  soch   of  our 
friends  as  may  have  been  indined  to 
chai^   us  with  wavering  in   oar 
opinions,  we  cannot  conclude  w^ioot 
once  more  congratulating  them  oo 
the  flouridiing  state  of  the  countiy, 
both  as  r^ards  tiie  public  treasugr 
and  the  general  ccmdition  of  indivi- 
duals.   Not  for  many  years  pest  has 
the  revenue  been  so  productive,  trade 
so  brisk,  and  comforts  so  generally 
diffused  throughout  society.    Sorely 
we  may  all  rgoice  in  tiiis ;  and  rarely 
such  portion  of  the  praue  as  is  due 
to  man  at  all  we  may,  without  sjeo- 
phancy,  award  to  the  statesmen  who 
found  us,  in  1841,  verging  on  natioDal 
bankruptcy,  and  by  their  excellent 
management  have  made  us  what  we 
are.    And  if^  here  and  there,  poiots 
be  forced  upon  us  which  we  eoM 
wish  to  be  different,  let  us  bear  widi 
them  as  well  as  we  can,  ao  loogasfor- 
bearance  shall  be  posnble.  lio  liviog 
man  may  hope  in  1845  or  1847  to 
conduct  the  government  as  he  might 
have  done  in  1816  or  1817.    'What 
1857  may  bring  to  pass  remaiitt  to 
be  seen :  but,  for  the  present,  as  Sir 
Robert  Fed  and  his  odleagues  hare, 
with  some  evil,  affectod  much  good 
for  the  country,  we  do  not  fled  dis* 
posed,  in  subserviency  to  any  pree- 
sure  finom  without,  to  withdraw  wx 
confidence  &om  them. 


tondoD  :wGeorge  Buctoy,  C«sUe  Stnet»  Leicettar  StpmA 
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LORD  STANLBT. 


Amo>hg  contemporary  orators  Lord 
Stanley  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished. During  many  years  that 
he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  has  ahnost  always  held  a 
Tery  high  place  among  the  most 
eloqnent  and  effective  speakers  in 
that  assembly;  sometimes  he  has 
Rused  himself  to  the  very  first  rank. 
No  one  has  been  so  bold  as  to  Ques- 
tion his  intellectual  ]power ;  few  nave 
dared  to  match  their  strength  with 
hia  He  has,  in  fact,  been  almost 
universally  acknowledged  to  be,  as 
a  parliamentary  debater,  a  suc- 
eessful  competitor  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  Lord 
Falmerston.  Whatever  exasperated 
enemies  or  cautious  iHends  may 
have  said  as  to  the  tendency  of  hia 
oratorical  efforts,  however  the^  may 
have  been  deprecated  from  tune  to 
time  as  too  stimulative  of  party 
spirit  and  too  provocative  of  party 
animosity,  no  one  has  withheld  iVom 
them  the  tribute  of  admiration  on 
intellectual  grounds.  Lord  Stanley 
was  one  of  the  chosen  spirits  who 
really  led  and  ruled  the  House  of 
Commons. 

While  he  continued  there  it  might 
have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  take 
an  impartial  view  of  his  claims.    He 
yoL.  xxxn.  ho.  czci. 


threw  himself  with  such  a  deter- 
mined, at  times  with  such  a  reckless 
spirit  into  all  attacks,  he  so  tho* 
roughly  and  desperately  identified 
himself  with  his  party  in  all  defences, 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  ex- 
clude prejudice  from  a  judgment  of 
his  merits  as  a  statesman  from  par- 
tiality either  for  or  against  him. 
For  during  many  years,  indeed  up  to 
within  a  veiy  short  time  before  his 
retirement  from  the  Lower  House, 
Lord  Stanley  knew  no  medium  in 
politics.  He  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  whatever  he  undertook.  It 
was  a  personal  matter  with  him.  He 
seemed  really  to  believe  in  that  poli- 
tical iniquitj^  of  his  antagonists  which 
others  on  his  side  app^ired  only  to 
assume  for  the  sake  of  oratorical 
invective.  He  lived  in  a  perfect 
turmoil  of  contest.  He  had  certain 
regular  opponents  with  whom  it  was 
alwa3rs  understood  the  battle  was  to 
be  fouffht  to  the  death.  Whether 
the  fault  were  theirs  or  his  is  not  in 
question:  the  fact  was  so.  Besides 
tnese,  he  had  always  a  small  array  of 
stragglers,  with  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  he  had  to  maintain  a  kind  o^ 
guerilla  warfare, — a  suedes  of  strife 
which  is  proportionately  as  harassing 
and  perilous  in  debate  as  it  is  in  the 
terrible  reality  of  war.    It  leaves  a 
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man  no  rest  He  most  be  for  ever 
prepared.  He  must,  as  it  were,  sleep 
in  his  armour  and  with  his  sword 
unsheathed.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of 
humanity.  If  bv  chance  a  man  so 
situated  should  be  caught  tripping, 
he  is  fallen  upon  at  once.  If  the 
fatigues  of  laborious  official  duties 
shall  have  impaired  his  powers — if 
some  subordinate  shall  have  misin- 
formed him  as  to  facts,  or  committed 
him  as  to  opinions  or  declarations,  no 
allowance  whatever  is  made  for  such 
a  man.  He  has  made  too  many  ene- 
mies. He  has  conquered^perhaps, 
in  too  many  contests.  The  van- 
quished thirst  for  revenge.  No  po- 
litical courtesies  are  in  reserve  for 
him.  He  has  fought  while  alive,  and 
fighting  he  must  die. 

And  in  like  manner  has  Lord 
Stanley  been  judged  by  too  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  by  too  many  of 
those  who  envied  his  splendid  talents, 
as  well  as  by  those  who,  naturally 
enough,  smarted  under  the  inflictions 
of  his  sarcastic  spirit.  He  has  made 
more  political  enemies,  and  possibly 
more  personal  ones,  with  less  real 
cause,  than  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Every-day  events  prove 
this.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
noble  lord*s  extreme  and  marked 
quiescence  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  sojourn  in  toe  House  oi  Com- 
mons— a  political  indifference  so  un- 
wonted as  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
most  sin^lar  rumours,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  was  dissatisfied  at 
playing  so  subordinate  a  part  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  that  his  removal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  was  the  price  of 
his  continued  acknowledgment  of 
that  right  honourable  baronet*s  su- 
periority— Lord  Stanley  wished  for 
something  like  repose  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  contests  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  might  seem  that, 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
winning  the  battle  which  placed  the 
Conservative  ministry  in  ofiice,  his 
proud  spirit  was  so  far  satisfied,  and 
that  he  desired  now  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  his  old  antagonists. 
But  the  deep  and  bitter  enmities 
which  his  powerful  and  unsparing 
eloquence  had  aroused  were  not  to  be 
S3  allayed.  Those  who  had  suffered 
hy  his  former  activity  would  not  now 
let  him  rest.  They  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  for  past  indignities  and 


defeats,  by  assailing  his  character  as 
minister.  Never  was  there  yet  a 
member  of  government,  and  espe- 
cially one  hoMing  the  comparatively 
remote  and  retired  office  of  colonial- 
secretary,  who  was  assailed  so  mer- 
cilessly and  so  indefatigably,  or  so 
decidedly  and  palpably  on  ^^roands 
of  a  personal  nature.  He  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past, 
suffering  the  reaction  of  his  former 
triumphs. 

All  these  things  make  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  Lord  Stanley^s  character 
as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  If  a 
man  who  has  played  so  distinguished 
a  part  has  nuide  many  enemies,  be 
must  also  have  many  enthusiastie 
admirers.  Political  gratitude  may  ai 
much  exaggerate  his  merits  and  ser- 
vices, as  political  hatred  may  de- 
preciate tnem.  In  either  case  the 
parties,  whether  enemies  or  friends, 
deal  with  the  man  as  he  was.  They 
look  back  to  the  stormy  times  wbai 
the  character  which  they  hate  or 
admire  was  formed  and  displayed, 
and  they  conceive  that  character  to 
have  remained  the  same.  They  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  any  change,  ta 
to  see  that  time  and  the  abatement 
of  many  causes  of  irritation  may 
have  materially  altered  the  tendencies 
of  one  who  early  in  life  exhibited 
intellectual  propensities  of  a  very 
different  kind.  That  Lord  Stanley 
has  been  removed  from  the  arena  in 
which  his  combative  habits  were  so 
fully  developed,  into  a  sphere  where 
they  are  comparatively  useless,  and 
that  since  he  has  been  in  his  new 
position  he  has  been  more  quiescent 
than  ever  he  was  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  continuing  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will,  however, 
materially  lessen  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  us  to  look  at  his  character 
with  more  impartiality  and  more 
fearlessness  of  arousing  hostile  opi- 
nions on  either  side  tnan  if  we  bid 
applied  ourselves  to  the  task  some 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  bis 
gladiatorial  powers  were  in  full  play. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  young  no- 
bleman, and  proportionately  it  is  bad 
for  his  country,  when  he  leaps  sud- 
denly from  a  minority  and  private 
life  into  the  full  exercise  of  l^islative 
functions  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
advantageous  that  he  should  pre- 
viously undergo  a  trdning  in  the 
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House  of  Commoiu.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  practical  safeguards  of 
the  constitution  is  that  provision  of 
the  law  which  makes  the  sons  of 
peers  eligible  to  election  as  members 
of  the  popular  representative  body, 
and  that  custom  of  the  country  whidi 
usually  givespersons  so  situated  a 
preference.  They  are  thus  brought 
early  into  contact  with  popular  opi- 
nions, and  the  natural  pride  of  birth 
18  held  in  check  by  the  counteracting 
pride  of  talent  and  of  power  derived 
nrom  the  people.  As  a  politioal 
school,  the  House  of  Commons  thus 
forms  an  admirable  preparation  for 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  familiarises 
the  young  nobleman  with  the  wants, 
ftelings,  and  opinioiu  of  classes  with 
whom  he  might  otherwise  never  come 
in  contact ;  and  it  enables  him  at  a 
future  period,  when  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  released  from  the  im- 
mediate control  of  popular  opinion, 
to  take  those  wants  and  feelings  into 
aecount  in  the  responsible  task  of 
l^nslation. 

WTiatever  may  be  the  political  opi- 
nions  that  may  have  been  imbibed 
by  young  noblemen,  bred,  perhaps, 
amidst  traditions  of  feudal  grandeur, 
contact  with  the  current  sentiments 
of  men  springing  ftom  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  or  representing  abstract 
opinions  founded  on  ideas  of  popular 
omnipotence,  tends  to  liberalise  them 
as  citizens,  and  lessens  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  placed  in  colli- 
sion with  their  fellow-subjects,  should 
questions  of  mutual  right  ever  arise 
between  the  privileged  class  and  the 
people.  As  an  intellectual  discipline, 
too,  passing  a  few  sessions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  serves  the  younff  peer. 
The  discipline  preserved  in  that  as- 
sembly has  a  tendency  to  bring  down 
arrogance,  while  the  constant  and 
temperate  discussion  of  all  subjects 
most  interesting  to  a  citizen  removes 
the  inexperience  by  which  it  is  en- 
gendered. This  training  serves  him 
especially  when  he  first  enters  the 
House  of  Lords.  From  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  that  assembly, 
and  the  intellect  of  which  it  boasts 
in  individual  members,  a  young  man 
making  his  appearance  there  would 
be  apt  to  be  discouraged,  overpower- 
ed, by  the  greatness  of  his  audience. 
A  modest  nature  would  be  abashed, 
an  arrogant  one  hopelessly  put  down 
— di0O(raraged  by  an  austere  silence. 


Lord  ^vron  felt  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  rising  to  address  such  an 
assembly.  A  few  years*  training 
in  the  House  of  Commons  prepares 
a  man  for  this  ordeal.  It  is  true 
that  no  audience  can,  as  a  whole, 
be  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  then  the 
young  orator,  especially  if  he  be  a 
peer,  is  cheered  by  the  reflection, 
that  singly  they  are  not  so  much  to 
be  feared,  and,  above  all,  that  they 
are  ephemeral.  Victory  is  more, 
and  defeat  less,  than  in  the  Upper 
House.  He  comes  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  knowing  wnat  his  powera 
are,  what  he  can  do,  and  wnat  he 
cannot.  He  does  not  attempt  too 
much ;  and  in  what  he  does  attempt, 
from  long  practice  having  given  him 
confidence,  he  usually  succeeds. 

Lord  Stanley  has  profited  more 
than  most  men  by  this  training. 
Had  he  mounted  at  once  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  have  acquir- 
ed the  high  reputation  as  an  orator 
which  he  now  enjoys.  Of  course  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself: 
such  talents  as  his  are  not  made  to 
be  hidden, — ^they  would  have  forced 
themselves  on  public  notice  in  some 
way  or  other.  But  their  develope- 
ment  would  probably  have  been  very 
different. «  That  energy  of  character, 
which  when  roused  by  party  conflict 
with  obnoxious  individuals,  or  by 
antagonism  with  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  learned  to  hold 
in  abhorrence,  made  him  the  most 

S[>werful  debater  in  the  House  of 
ommons,  arming  his  intellect  with 
keen  and  ready  ar^ment,  and  his 
tongue  with  invective  or  sarcasm, 
would,  in  all  probability,  if  he 
had  not  been  placed  in  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth,  have 
expended  itself  with  equal  vigour  in 
other  channels.  We  should  have 
found  him  as  fixed  and  determined 
of  purpose  in  his  devotion  to  some 
scheme  of  opinions,  perhaps  to  some 
party,  as  he  was  in  grappling  with 
the  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  oratorical  efforts 
would  have  been  of  a  more  purely  in- 
tellectual character,  less  mixed  up  with 
personal  feeling,  which,  as  it  is,  has 
given  them  their  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. But  what  they  would  thus 
have  gained  in  tone,  they  would 
probably  heve  lost  in  vigour.    He 
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might  have  acquired  a  Ireputation 
for  philosophical  views  as  a  states- 
man— these,  indeed,  might  always 
be  detected  even  in  his  most  fiery 
speeches ;  and  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  considerable  purity  and 
elegance  of  style  as  an  orator.  But 
he  would  not  nave  stood  out  among 
contemporaries  so  marked  a  man  as 
he  now  is.  His  name  would  not 
have  been  identified  with  the  sterner 
features  and  attributes  of  party  con- 
test We  should  not  have  witnessed 
that  peculiar  impatience  and  restless- 
ness of  disposition,  in  which  he  is 
surpassed  by  but  one  living  orator ; 
nor  that  indomitable  spirit  which 
will  not  brook  defeat,  nor  be  satis- 
fied with  less  than  the  utter  prostra- 
tion of  the  foe,  in  which  he  is  again 
to  be  likened  onlv  to  the  noble  and 
learned  ex-chancellor.  He  would  in 
all  human  probability,  never  have 
met  an  antagonist  so  personally  pow- 
erful, and  at  the  same  time  so  out  of 
the  pale  of  ordinary  parliamentary 
courtesy,  as  O'Connell ;  nor  would  he, 
therefore,  have  been  almost  the  only 
man  to  have  realised  in  his  person 
the  old  practice  of  party  contests, 
where  the  strife  was  between  man 
and  man,  not  between  principle  and 
principle,  or  measure  and  measure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lord 
Stanley  would  thus  have  avoided 
much  of  that  odium  which  party 
hatred,  justified,  it  must  be  admitted, 
by  circumstances  to  a  certain  extent, 
has  attempted,  and  still  attempts,  to 
afiix  to  his  name,  he  would  have  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  legislation 
with  powers  far  less  developed,  with 
experience  much  more  circumscribed, 
capabilities  of  usefulness  much  more 
confined,  than  those  which,  after  his 
stormy  career  in  the  Lower  House, 
he  now  possesses.  As  it  is,  he  comes 
to  the  House  of  Peers  with  a  repu- 
tation which  enables  him,  without 
offence  to  the  pride  of  any  of  his 
colleagues,  to  be  the  right  hand  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the 
*^ leader;"  with  a  temperament,  all 
the  elasticity  of  which  remains  un- 
impaired, while  its  irritable  tenden- 
cies are  evidently  softened  down  and 
ameliorated ;  with  faculties  strength- 
ened by  use,  and  a  mind  stored  with 
every  sort  of  experience  in  public 
affairs  that  can  reader  a  man  useful 
in  their  administration.  The  longer 
he  continues  hi  the  House  of  Peers, 


the  longer  will  he  be  removed  firom 
those  irritating  causes  which  were 
the  only  drawbacks  on  his  complete 
success  in  the  House  of  Commoiis, 
and  the  more  will  he  be  disposed  to 
view  questions — whether  of  a  politi- 
cal or  an  administrative  character- 
in  that  statesmanlike  spirit  which 
contemplates  the  necessity  of  small 
compromises  in  order  to  ward  off 
great  contests.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  chan^  that 
has  already  taken  place  in  him,  ex- 
cept by  attributing  it  to  ill-health, 
or  to  a  resolute  determination  of  self- 
restraint  now  that  the  circumstanoeB 
surrounding  him  are  so  different 
from  which  they  were  when  he  was  in 
the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Con- 
mons.  A  change  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably. You  can  no  longer  recognise 
in  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  minister 
vrho  now  sits  under  the  winff  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  speass  only  when  caUed 
upon,  and  then  only  in  the  routine 
discharge  of  ofiicial  duty,  the  fierce, 
fiery  leader  who  was  named  the 
Hotspur  of  the  Conservative  forces; 
whose  parliamentary  life  had  been 
one  long  series  of  party  hostilities; 
who  was  so  prone  to  attack,  that  his 
opponents  were  obliged  in  self-de- 
fence to  be  for  ever  on  their  guard ; 
and  who  was  so  ready  at  retort,  that 
one  almost  suspected  that  the  sar- 
casm used  in  reply  must  have  been 
prepared  for  an  attack.  A  singular 
and  striking  instance  of  this  change  oc- 
curred last  session.  Lord  Brou^uun, 
by  the  unrestrained  use  of  his  sar- 
castic powers  indiscriminately  among 
friends  or  foes,  had,  long  before  the 
advent  of  Lord  Stanley  to  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  acquired  such  a  mastery 
over  that  assembly,  that  no  man 
seemed  to  have  the  courage  to  an- 
swer him.  He  lorded  it  over  all, 
and  dealt  out  his  reproofii  or  bis 
sarcastic  irony  with  a  perseverance 
and  reckless  boldness,  a  fearlessness 
of  retort,  that  gaye  him  a  most  dis- 
agreeable  pre-eminence,  but  one  ap- 
parently most  gratefiil  to  the  com- 
bative propensities  of  his  nature. 
When  it  became  known  that  Lord 
Stanley  was  to  be  raised  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  every  one  pointed  him  out 
as  the  natural  antagonist  of  Lord 
Brougham.  His  w^- known  cha- 
racter, his  fearlessness,  and  extreme 
aptness  and  readiness  in  retort,  pro- 
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ehumed  him,  now  that  Lord  Lynd- 
harst  had  grown  too  indolent,  or 
too  friendly  with  the  common 
enemy,  the  most  fit  person  to  en- 
counter the  giant  and  lay  him  in 
the  dost 

Nor  was  Lord  Brongham  long  in 
nroYoking  a  contest  Scarcely  had 
Lord  Stanley  appeared  in  the  Honse 
after  having  b^n  confined  at  home 
by  illness,  than  his  noble  antagonist 
rushed  to  the  attack.  The  exact 
particulars  are  unimportant.  He 
offered  some  sneering  and  sarcastic 
remark  on  Lord  Stanley's  anxiety  to 
make  a  second  speech  on  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  once  delivered  his  opi- 
nion as  colonial  secretary.  The  re- 
tort was  obvions ;  it  was  even  expected 
by  the  House,  and  had  Lord  Stanley 
been  the  man  he  was  but  a  few 
months  before,  be  would  have  given 
his  assailant  a  casti^tion  such  as 
perhaps  he  never  received  before,  for 
no  man  but  Lord  Stanley  poss^sed 
the  same  powers.  But,  instead  of  so 
doing,  he  quietly  and  calmly  sub- 
mittd  to  the  attack,  to  what  was  so 
personid  as  almost  to  amount  to  an 
msult,  and  thus  let  Lord  Brougham 
retire  from  the  contest,  if  contest  it 
could  be  called,  with  the  Sclat  of  hav- 
ing conquered  so  doughty  a  con- 
queror, and  nerved  to  future  efforts 
of  the  same  amiable  character. 

Far  different  was  the  Lord  Stanley 
of  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Then,  no 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  power  of  oratory, 
or  however  influential  with  the  coun- 
try, would  have  thought  of  making 
an  attack  on  Lord  Stanley  without 
the  certain  expectation  of  a  retort  in 
kind,  possibly  carrying  sarcasm  or 
ridicule  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
courtesy.  Then  he  was  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  actively  mili- 
tant of  our  public  men.  He  had,  as 
has  been  said,  two  classes  of  oppo- 
nents: one  class  the  regular  consti- 
tutional opposition,  as  represented  by 
the  Whig  leaders;  the  other  class 
composed  of  such  men  as  O'Connell 
and  his  immediate  satellites,  and  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  other  re- 
Fraentatives  of  the  Radical  interest. 
With  one  or  the  other  of  these  he 
"v^as  in  a  perpetual  state  of  conflict. 
It  was  the  fashion  at  the  time  with 
1«8  enemies,  and  indeed  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  trick  now,  to  attri- 
bute tms  constant  warfare  in  which 


the  noble'  lord  was  engaged  to  his 
own  infirmity  of  temper,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  any  one.  They  invari- 
ably made  him  the  assailant,  and  in- 
sinuated that  if  others  did  not  attack 
him  they  would  not  themselves  be 
left  alone.  All  was  laid  to  the  score 
of  his  natural  irritability  and  irasci- 
bility of  disposition,  which  would  not 
let  him  rest  at  peace  himself,  as 
other  easy-going  statesmen  were  con- 
tent to  do,  or  let  others  either  be  at 
peace.  They  overlooked,  or  would 
not  see,  one  quality  in  Lord  Stanley's 
mind  which  explained  the  whole. 
They  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  kind  of  moral  laxity  in  the  mode 
adopted  by  public  men  of  dealing 
with  great  questions,  that  they  could 
not  at  first  understand  a  man  who 
looked  upon  politics,  not  as  a  mere 
game  of  skill  m  which  the  reward  of 
success  was  rank  and  power,  but  as  a 
real  and  serious  business,  in  which 
the  temporal  and  even  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nation  were  at  stake. 
They  did  not  see  that  Lord  Stanley 
was  in  earnest,  that  there  was  a  sin- 
cerity animating  all  his  public  acts 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fence  with  blunted  foils.  What  ¥ras 
play  to  others  was  real  serious  re- 
sponsible work  to  him,  and  hence  his 
disposition  to  treat  men  and  measures 
in  a  spirit  which,  when  misunder- 
stood, appeared  to  be  an  angry  one. 
Angry  men  usually  become  the  slaves 
of  their  own  passion.  The  intellec- 
tual powers  lose  their  influence,  and 
the  victim  of  this  kind  of  excitement 
is  sure  to  place  himself  speedily  in  a 
false  position.  Did  Lord  Stanley  ever 
exhibit  these  symptoms  of  the  in- 
firmity attributed  to  him  P  No.  On 
the  contrary,  if  not  always  calm,  he 
was  at  least  collected ;  and  however 
far  a  species  of  moral  indijpiatioB, 
which  often  infused  itself  mto  his 
politico,  might  carry  him,  he  never 
lost  his  self-possession.  Though  lia- 
ble to  be,  to  all  appearance,  carried 
beyond  himself  in  the  excitement  of 
debate,  he  never  forgot  his  obiect,  or 
failed  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  at 
the  happy  moment.  Lord  Stanley 
never  really  lost  his  temper.  The 
target  as  he  was,  during  the  stormy 
penod  to  which  we  refer,  of  all  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  the  Radicals,  and 
particularly  of  the  Lish  party,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  fbll  limits  of 
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parliainentaiy  license  in  paying  off 
the  AMailanU  in  their  own  coin;  but 
that  he  did  thii  so  neatly,  keenly, 
pointedly,  and  provokingly ,  ¥ra8  proof 
enough  thst  lus  intellectual  powers 
had  not  beoi  blinded  or  his  judgment 
curied  away  by  strong  gusts  of  pas- 
sion or  ill-temper,  as  his  enemies  in- 
sinuiUed.  No ;  it  was  because  Lord 
Stanley  did  not  lose  his  temper  that 
those  who  smarted  so  often  under  his 
lash  asserted  that  he  did.  Had  he 
really  been  the  man  they  repre- 
sented, they  would  have  covered  nim 
with  ridicule,  not  with  reproach. 

It  was  very  remarkable,  the  in- 
fluence he  ezmised  over  the  House 
of  Commons  while  ranked  with  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  opposition  to  the  last 
Whig  ministry.  Of  course  his  po- 
sition as  a  speaker  had  long  since 
been  asoertamed.  His  vej^  first 
speech  of  any  importance,  in  me  year 
1820,  on  Mr.  Hume*8  motion  against 
the  temporalities  of  Uie  Irish  church, 
stamped  him  at  once  as  the  possessor 
of  no  ordinary  talents  as  a  debater. 
Many  successive  efforts  during  the 
ten  or  twelve  years  immediately  suc- 
oeedinff  confirmed  the  ofnnion  then 
formed ;  and  his  speeches  and  general 
eonduct  while  secretary  for  Ireland 
under  the  Whig  government  proved 
that  he  would  he  equal  to  almost  any 
emergency.  He  stood  the  brunt  of 
all  the  fervid  eloquence,  the  searii^ 
invective,  the  keen  sarcasm  of  Sheu 
during  the  great  anti-tithe  agitation ; 
he  witnstood  the  still  more  terrible, 
because  more  earnest  and  impassioned 
denunciations  of  0*Connell,  who  had 
not  then  weakened  the  influence 
which  his  emancipation  victory  had 
eained  for  him.  No  one  will  deny 
tnat  Mr.  Stanley  was  then  equal  to 
his  task,  nor  that  there  are  few  who 
at  that  time  could  have  filled  hispost, 
or  have  conducted  such  difficult 
affiiirs  with  so  much  firmness  or  so 
little  of  weak  compromise.  No  doubt 
be  made  enemies;  no  doubt  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  hatred  of  his 
name  which  enabled  O'Connell  to 
hold  him  up  at  a  later  period  to  the 
execration  of  the  whole  people  of 
Irebind.  But  the  belief  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country  in  the 
most  enlarged  sense  held  nim  up 
amidst  all  the  obloquy  he  suffered. 
And  so  acain  it  was  in  the  great 
Btru^le  which  he  maintained  side 
by  Bide  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  against 


the  Whigs,  fitim  the  year  1SS5  te 
1840.  The  po¥rer  he  tnen  exerased 
was  almost  magical.  There  wit 
something  so  earnest  and  unpremedi* 
tated  in  nis  assaults,  yet  they  were 
sustained  with  such  vi^ur,  soch 
moral  momentum  and  inkelketosl 
skill,  that  he  quite  took  the  booie 
by  storm.  Even  foes  admired.  They 
could  not  but  confess  his  powo*.  Hii 
oratory,  for  the  great  effect  be  can 
produce,  is  unique  and  unparalleled 
m  its  total  freedom  from  affoctation 
or  the  usual  preparation  which  great 
speakers  resort  to.  He  disdains,  too^ 
all  the  arts  which  other  oratcws  adopt, 
or,  if  he  uses  them,  he  has  also  ae- 

auired  the  high^*  art  of  ooncealii^ 
iieir  use.    J£  an;y  thiiup,  there  is  too 
palpable  a  rejecdoB  of  the  ordinsiy 
graces  of  manner — that  preliminaiT 
oeference  which  the  artist  should  al- 
ways shew  to  his  art.    He  seemed  to 
think  his  subject  too  great  and  im- 
portant to  render  any  extrinac  ap- 
pliances necessary.    This  was  in  t£e 
manner :  the  matter  was  far  different. 
Ailer  sitting  with  folded  arms,  hii 
legs  extended  to  their  full  length,  tbe 
heels  resting  on  the  Speako'^s  table, 
his  hat  slouched  over  his  lace  as  it 
were  moodily,  he  would  suddenly 
start  up  and  present  himself  to  toe 
House  to  sn&Bk.     A  rough,  some- 
what slovenly  and  ungraoefhl  ex- 
terior and   style  of  drcss,  features 
hard,  with  lines  strongly  marked, 
and    a   frowning,   almost  scowling 
expression,   these    did  not  at  first 
prepossess  you ;  but  another  glanoe 
reminded   you    how    high,   oroad, 
and    fhll    of    intellect     was    the 
forehead,  and  how  keenly  pierdog 
was  the  eye.    The  mouth,  too,  told 
in  its  clear  outline,  its  firmly  com- 
pressed lips,  and    tbe  lines  drawn 
around  it,  how  ofl^i  and  how  suc- 
cessfully it  had  been  made  the  ally 
of  thought ;  how  oflen  it  had  helned 
in  tbe  expression  of  sarcasm,  that 
passion  of  the  intellect.    You  were 
mstantly  struck  with  the  consdons- 
ness  of  mental  power  disfdayed  in  the 
countenance,  and  with  a  marked  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  manner.    Tb^n 
was  no  attempt  at  attitude,  no  pre- 
paration as  for  an  oratorical  dis}W' 
But  there  was  a  oollectedness  in  the 
bearing  which  it  was  impossible  to 
misunderstand.     He  seemed  to  be 
fully  aware  what  he  ooidd  do,  and  to 
be  quietly  determined  to  do  it   The 
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next  thing  which  struck  an  ohserver 
(we  speak  in  the  past  tense,  hecanse 
we  are  referring  more  particularly 
to  a  former  penod),  was  the  exqui- 
site clearness  of  his  voice,  which  was 
of  remarkably  fine  quality,  silvery, 
yet  very  manly ;  almost  as  musical 
at  times  as  the  notes  of  an  oboe,  yet 
also  sonorous  when  deep  themes  were 
toached,  or  the  speaker's  moral  feel- 
ing was  arouseo.  His  action,  too, 
was  simple  in  the  extreme. 

All  tliifl,  however,  was  but  the 
external  and  unimportant  part  of 
Lord  Stsnlev*s  oratory.  For  though 
no  man  had  greater  command  over 
his  physical  powers  than  he  had, 
though  in  few  were  the  outlets  of 
expression  so  oompletelv  the  willing 
and  immediate  slaves  of  the  inteUect 
in  conveying  the  thought  or  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  yet  Lord 
Stanley  trusted  less  than  most  speak- 
ers do  to  the  advantages  whicn  his 
voice  and  countenance  gave  him. 
He  rather  threw  himself  on  his  in- 
tellectual resources,  confident  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  or,  at  all  events, 
m  the  soundness  and  invulnerability 
of  the  view  he  took  of  it.  His  oratory 
was  essentially  stimidative,  agreeably 
and  excitingly  so  to  friends,  provo- 
kingly  so  to  enemies.  No  man  pro- 
duced greater  results  in  this  way  with 
leas  apparent  effort.  His  hits  at  his 
opponents  were  the  more  effective 
and  annoying,  because  so  intangible. 
Hints,  insinuations,  sarcasms  con- 
veyed by  a  glance,  a  sneering  tone 
of  voice,  or  a  curl  of  the  lip, — these 
were  thrown  off  like  sparks  from  the 
anviL  To  notice  them,  was  a  con- 
fession of  an  opponent  of  their  ap- 
plicability. Yet  they  told  with  the 
audience ;  and  many  asudden, sharp, 
and  rapturous  cheer  shewed  the  vic- 
tims of  this  tormenting  power  that 
the  random  shots  had  hit ;  yet  they 
dared  not  repljr,  lest  they  should 
increase  the  ridicule.  But  these 
formed  only  the  fringe,  as  it  were, 
of  the  speech.  The  staple  was  of 
much  sterner  and  ipore  sterling 
stuff.  No  man  could  argue  a  ques< 
tion  with  more  exquisite  analytical 
powet  than  Lord  Stanley.  There 
was  a  clearness  and  precision  in  his 
statements  which  one  looks  for  in 
vain  in  contemporary  speakers,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  m  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
who,  if  possible,  excels  Lord  Stanle}' 
in  the  massive  simplicity  of  his  style 


of  argument.  Both  these  speakers 
produce  alike  on  the  mind  the  idea 
of  great  intellectual  power,  and  be- 
speak a  kind  of  reliance  on  what 
tney  may  advance,  independently  of 
any  exercise  of  the  judgment  upon 
it.  This  prepossession  is  the  shaaow 
which  greatness  casts  before  it. 

Lord  Stanley  has  great  command 
of  language,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 

Ehrase.  Many  men  gain  credit  for 
aving  command  of  language,  when 
in  fact  they  have  only  a  copious  flow 
of  words.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  in  this  country, — 
perhaps  taking  his  early  as  well  as 
later  efforts  into  account,  the  most 
distinguished, — has  acquired  a  most 
undeserved  reputation  for  command 
of  language,  when  in  fact  his  claim 
rests  on  tne  reckless  profusion  with 
which  he  uses  the  vocabulary,  more 
especially  on  his  remarkable  memory 
for  synonyms.  In  his  writings,  it  is 
true.  Lord  Brougham  displays  a 
purer  taste.  Loid  Stanley  s  com- 
mand of  language  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  deserves  the  name. 
He  knows  the  real  value  of  words, 
not  merely  as  words,  but  as  parts  of 
a  sentence.  He  uses  them,  to  all 
appearance,  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously, but  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  taste  and  art  that  they  appear 
to  possess  more  value  than  when 
used  by  any  other  speaker,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  perhaps,  excepted.  He 
combines  unusual  force  of  phrase 
with  elegance  of  diction,  to  an  extent 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  severe  study  and  premeditation, 
but  that  the  circumstances  of  haste  and 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  topics 
discussed  forbid  the  suspicion  of  pre- 
paration. There  is  Horatian  brevity, 
delicacy,  and  force  in  some  of  ms 
sentences. 

Lord  Stanley  relies  so  much  on 
himself,  depends  so  entirely  on  the 
working  of  his  own  intellect,  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  triumph,  upon 
the  material  he  has  furnished,  that 
he  seldom  borrows  weapons  from 
others.  He  very  rarely  quotes,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  in  a  statistical  point  of 
view,  or  where  he  is  arguing  matters 
of  detail ;  but  when  he  does  quote 
for  oratorical  purposes,  he  does  so 
most  effectually.  Lord  L3mdhurst 
and  Mr.  Shiel  are  his  only  rivals  in 
this  respect;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
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effect  with  which  thejr  make  an- 
other man's  thoughts  their  own  for 
the  time  being.  One  instance  of 
Lord  Stanle/s  powers  in  quotation 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Irish  debates 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  Conservatiye  op- 
position to  shew  that  the  Whig  go- 
Temment  were  the  mere  tools  and 
puppets  of  0*Connell,  who  was  pre- 
pared (as  the  event  has  shewn)  to 
cast  them  off  with  contumdy  as  soon 
as  his  turn  was  served.  The  house 
was  densely  crowded,  and  in  a  most 
excited  state,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  after  a  most  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  some  of  the  first  spea- 
kers had  exerted  their  powers  to  the 
utmost  Lord  Stanley  nad  been  for 
some  time  charming  ioA  stimulating 
the  house  by  the  eloquent  manner  in 
which  he  attacked  his  opponents  and 
the  indignant  sarcasms  he  heaped 
upon  them ;  when  suddenly  advert- 
to  the  position  in  which  they  stood 
towaids  0*Connell,  he  broke  out  in 
the  words  of  Hotspur  to  his  uncles : 

*<  But  ibdl  it  be.  Chat  yoa,— that  set  the 

crown 
Upon  the  heed  of  this  forgetful  man ; 
And,  for  his  teke,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murdVont  tabonietion,~the]l  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  corses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agenti,  or  base  second  meant. 
The  cords,  the  Udder,  or  the  hangman 

rather  1— 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  shew  the  line,  and  the  predicament, 
Wherein  you  range  under  f Ait  tubtU  ki$tg. 
Shall  it,  tor  shame,  be  spoken  in  thcM 

dayf. 
Or  fill  up  chrooicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  jour  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjuat  behalf, — 
As  aU  of  ?ou,  God  pardon  ii!  have  dooe  1 
And  shall  it,  in  mere  shame,  be  further 

apoken. 
That  you  are  fbol'd,  discarded,  and  shook 

off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  un. 

derwentt 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may 


Your  banish*d  honoars,  and  restore  yoer- 

selves 
Into  the  good  thoa^ts  of  the  woild  agna : 
Revenge  the  jeenng  and  disdained  con- 
tempt. 
Of  this  proud  king;  who  studies,  day 

and  night, 
To  answer  aU  the  debt  be  owea  to  jo«. 
Even  with  the  roeedy  payment  ec  year 
deatha." 

It  required  no  ordtnary  degree  of 
moral  coun^  to  attempt,  or  of  ora- 
torical skill  to  deliver,  a  quotation  so 
Icmg  and  so  dangerous,  to  a  crowded 
house  at  a  late  hour.  Its  effect  wss 
appalling,  from  the  extraordinary 
power  of  emphasis  Uirown  into  the 
delivery.  No  actor,  though  his  pro- 
fession be  to  hanoonise  the  voice  and 
to  fascinate  the  feelings,  could  have 
given  the  passage  with  more  power- 
Ail  or  thrilling  effiect.  The  house 
was  completely  carried  away;  and 
the  ministers  against  whom  it  was 
directed  seemed  really  alarmed  it 
the  torrent  of  feeling  raised  against 
them.  Such  debating  seemed  no 
logger  play. 

But  Lord  Stanley  has  long  ceased 
these  extraordinary  efforts.  From 
the  nature  of  his  mental  or^amsatioii, 
he  requires  a  great  oesasMS  m^  *- 
worthy  antaffonist  to  drtflf  him  out, 
to  stimulate  niair  to  the  ftill  ezerdie 
of  his  power.  Lord  Brougham  is  the 
only  man  so  situs^ted  as  to  be  aUe  it 
present  to  compete  with  him,  and  there 
the  contest  seems  to  have  been  de- 
clined. There  is  at  present  no  peer 
on  the  opposition  bench  who  is  qna- 
lified  to  measure  swords  with  Lofd 
Stanlev.  Lord  Cknricarde,  with  sll 
the  will,  has  not  the  requisite  power; 
and  Lord  Clarendon's  mind  is  of  too 
philosophical  a  cast  Causes  of  irri- 
tation thus  placed  at  a  distance,  it » 
to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Stanley  will 
steadily  develope  those  capanhtiei 
for  statesmanship  which  we  firmly 
believe  him  to  possess,  but  whidi 
have  hitherto  been  partially  obscured 
in  the  excitement  of  party  confliet 
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Ws  have  already,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, mentioned  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  as  secretary  to  Ma- 
dame de  Bambouillet.  This  lady 
was  the  only  child  of  a  Langnedocian, 
Charles  Faolet,  counsellor  and  se- 
cretary to  the  kmg,  and  the  origin- 
ator of  the  famous  impost  named 
after  him,  and  called  the  Paidette, 

One  morning  three  ladies  were 
assembled  at  the  hotel  of  the  Mar- 
ooise  de  Chalusset,  among  whom  was 
the  Vioomtesse  d'Auchy,  who  by 
common  report  was  pointed  out  as 
the  mistress  of  the  poet  Malherbe. 
After  they  had  fully  discussed  all 
the  inter^tinff  topics  of  the  day, 
Madame  de  Chalusset  broke  forth  m 
the  praise  of  those  whom  Nature  had 
gifted  with  the  powers  of  wit,  and 
sighed  over  her  own  hard  fate,  be- 
caase  she  had  not  been  bom  a  hel 
etprit; ''  for  then,*"  said  she,  *'  I  could 
have  written  the  prettiest  biQets  doux 
in  the  world.**  She  then  proposed 
to  her  three  friends  that  each  should 
tn  her  powers  over  a  tender  epistle, 
fi^  ijinpaaaL  yfBS  much  relished. 
Tbe1a£e8  sepaiatc',  seated  them- 
selves at  different  tables,  ana  began 
to  indite  the  most  touching  and  Ioy- 
inff  compositions. 

While  the  ladies  were  thus  em- 
I^oyed,  Des  Yveteaux,  the  poet,  of 
whom  we  have  also  given  some  ac- 
count, entered  the  mIoou,  and  was 
by  common  acclamation  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  excellence  of  the  se- 
veral compositions.  While  that  ec- 
centric inmvidual  was  pausing  over, 
>nd  commenting  upon  the  elegance 
c^the  many  superfine  phrases  which 
ea  'h  letter  contained,  there  approach- 
ed Mm  a  young  girl  of  some  fourteen 
yea  9  of  ajKe,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
listc.  3r  of  Uie  whole  of  the  mom- 
iiig*8  conversation,  and  who,  when 
the  ladies  sat  down  to  their  tasks, 
had  retired  to  a  quiet  comer  of  the 
^q^artment,  with  tne  intention  of  try- 
ing her  hand  at  a  similar  perform- 
ance. The  theme  selected  for  the 
essay  of  the  fair  candidates  was  the 
answer  of  a  beauty  to  the  declara- 
tion of  her  lover,  the  offer  of  whose 
heart  she  condescends  to  accept  The 
young  damsel,  with  a  lauffh  and  a 
olosh,  ^aced  her  essay  in  Uie  poet*8 


hands;  and  the  poet,  after  he  had 
duly  perused  it,  decided  that  the 
four  epistles  of  the  four  ladies  were 
very  good,  but  the  fifth  and  the  last 
was  worthy  of  the  palm  of  merit. 
The  little  girl— the  writer  of  this 
fifth  epistle— was  MademoiseUe  Pau- 
let. We  have  already  given  some 
specimens  of  this  lady*s  conversation 
among  the  "  PrScieusei"  of  the  H6tel 
de  Rambouillet,  where,  next  to  the 
fair  hostess  herself,  she  certainly  took 
her  place,  as  most  oons|ttcuous  for 
refinement  and  excellence  of  wit. 

Her  early  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  but  her  native 
quickness  of  intellect  enabled  her  to 
overcome  difficulties,  which  to  minds 
of  a  lower  cast  would  have  proved 
insurmountable.  She  danced  to  per- 
fection, without  having  had  the  aid 
of  any  master.  Being  once  at  a  con- 
cert where  she  heard  Lifette  etBlanc» 
Rocher^  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
become  a  singer,  and  her  perform- 
ances as  a  vocalist  were  lauded  to 
the  skies.  When  she  grew  up  every 
one  was  lost  in  admiration  at  her 
personal  charms,  and  at  her  sprightly 
and  witty  conversation ;  and  her  ad- 
mirers, of  whom  she  boasted  a  mul- 
titude, poured  forth  rhapsodies  of 
praise,  declaring  that  she  could  do 
every  thing  to  perfection :  but  then, 
the  malicious  added,  that  however 
perfect  the  young  lady  was  in  most 
things,  in  one  thing  she  was  certainly 
without  a  compeer,  for  "  V amour 
kait  encore  ce  aont  eUe  s'acqidUaU  le 
mieux'*  And,  certainly,  even  in  that 
not  over-nice,  or  over-prudish  age, 
some  of  Mademoiselle  Pauleys  doings 
created  much  conversation. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  period 
can  be  ffiven  than  by  a  sketch  of  this 
young  iady*s  career. 

She  was  very  tall,  with  a  tapering 
and  admirably  proportioned  figure. 
Her  hair  might  either  be  called  pale- 
reddish,  light  auburn,  or  subdued 
golden  hair,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  her  poetical  admirers.  It  was, 
however,  of  much  the  same  colour  as 
threw  a  charm  over  the  forehead  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  which  was 
considered  the  necessary  adjunct  of 
perfect  female  beauty  with  the  poets 
of  ancient  Greece   It  fell,  moreover. 
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in  thick  and  rich  folds  around  her 
ahonlders,  and  when  loosened  reached 
to  her  ankles.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
quick,  expressive,  and  full  of  vivacity, 
while  her  rosy  and  arched  lips  were 
brightened  by  a  perpetual  and  play- 
ful smile.  Her  face,  with  its  dimpled 
rosy  cheeks,  and  freshness  of  com- 
plexion, always  carried  the  signs  of 
perfect  good  humour.  Monsieur  de 
Bassompierre,  who  was  the  lawgiver 
in  points  of  female  beauty,  was  heard 
to  observe,  **  I  know  not  why  every 
woman,  after  this  little  Faulet,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  dull,  stupid, 
vulgar,  and  always  anxious  to  ar- 
range every  turn  and  fold  of  her 
dre^  Paulet  alone  seems  altogether 
unconscious  of  her  own  beauty ;  and 
when  she  dances,  all  other  women 
appear  sti£f  as  statues  or  figures  of 
plaster.*"  The  epithet  IMe^  as  ap- 
plicable to  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  by 
the  old  fop,  seems  very  much  out  of 
place ;  but  it  is  the  common  term  of 
endearment  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries.  In  matters  of  love  (not  that 
we  pretend  to  know  much  about  this 
matter),  we  suppose  that  the  human 
heart  becomes  sufficiently  expanded 
to  turn  into  an  easy  receptacle  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  largest  ob- 
jects. However  that  be,  old  Bassom- 
pierre was  right  in  his  praise  of  the 
youthful  beauty,  for  she  quickly 
grained  the  culminating  point  of  dis- 
tinction amongst  all  the  bright  and 
lovely  forms  that  graced  the  gay 
court  ofgallant  and  joyous  old  Henry 
of  Navarre. 

As  to  Mademoiselle  Paulet  being 
unconscious  of  her  beauty,  Bassom- 
pierre, with  all  his  knowledge  of 
women  and  of  the  world,  was  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  No  beautiftil  woman 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  ignorant 
of  her  own  charms,  from  the  period 
when  Eve  first  looked  into  the  foun- 
tain and  saw  her  mirrored  perfection, 
to  the  latest  moment  when  the  school- 
disenthralled  girl  shall  look  into  her 
class  and  think  of  the  approaching 
ball,  and  in  delightful  anticipation 
ponder  over  the  exciting  influences 
of  the  rapid  waltz,  and  her  nice  look- 
ing self  -  appropriated  partner  with 
the  irresistible  mustacnios.  Little 
Paulet,  as  she  was  called  by  Bassom- 
pierre, knew  thoroughly,  and  that 
very  early— as  women  always  do— 
what  her  eves,  looks,  and  appearance 
were  worth.    It  was  by  no  means 


the  a|;e  of  reserve,  as  we  have  already 
described  it,  and  as  our  story  wiU 
full  well  shew  hereafter.  Horace 
Walpole  has  said,  that  '^persons re- 
serv^  are  like  old  enamelled  watdies 
which  have  painted  covers,  that  hin- 
dered  your  seeing  what  a  dock  it 
was.**  The  women  of  that  time  had 
anticipated  this  truth  of  the  axiom 
of  a  later  period.  All  reserve  was 
banished  from  the  court  and  from 
the  city,  from  h^h  life  and  from 
low  life.  When  the  intellect  is  un- 
cultivated, and  all  manner  of  gro« 
weeds  srow  up  in  the  mind  with  no- 
checked  luxuriance,  no  wonder  that 
vanity  should,  in  its  native  soil,  be  of 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  growth. 

At  this  time  the  kmc  was  pas- 
sionately enamoured  ofuie  PriDcesi 
of  Cond6 :  and  so  much  so  that  many 
thought  that  he  would  in&liibly  lose 
his  reason.  There  was  a  grand  fete, 
at  which  MademoiaeUe  r'aulet  took 
her  part  in  a  dance  of  n3rmph9.  Sbe 
sang  during  the  same  evening  a  sob, 
and  creat^  an  immense  sensation. 
All  were  enraptured  and  kmd  in  her 
praises;  and  a  nundred  of  the  highest 
and  proudest  of  the  nobiliQr  an- 
nounced themselves  her  open  and 
avowed  admirers.  In  an  instant  sbe 
became  the  vogue,  the  fashion,  the 
rage;  and  the  old,  amorous,  hero 
king,  although  madly  in  love  with 
another  woman  of  highest  rank  and 
undeniable  attractions,  never  ceased 
for  three  days  to  hum  the  air  whieh 
he  had  heard  warbled  forth  from  the 
lips  of  the  new  and  nascent  beauty. 

Wary  and  faithful  De  Rosny,  the 
ever -watchful  minister,  who  bad 
willingly  shared  in  the  pinching  days 
of  adversity  the  monarcn*s  hardships, 
and  in  the  days  of  his  good  fortune 
was  anxious  to  keep  him  in  thewayi 
of  moderation  and  prodaaoe,  sor- 
rowfully beheld  the  excess  of  his 
ma8ter*s  passion  for  the  wife  of  ^ 
hi^h  and  mighty  Cond6,  whose  breath 
might  in  the  moment  of  insult  and 
turbulent  wrath  bring  into  exist- 
ence new  difficulties  and  disasters  to 
the  realm  of  France.  But  whra  the 
vnly  old  minister  witnessed  the  kioff's 
eye  sparkle  as  he  gased  on  the  l^got 
fantastic  movements  of  the  youag 
dancer,  and  when  he  heard  on  ^ 
following  morning,  the  royal  lips 
murmunne  the  ounces  of  the  ioug 
siven  forth  the  previous  evenkig 
from  the  buddii^  lips  of  the  n 
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born  sjT&Hf  a  notion  flashed  across 
his  brauit  and  be  determined  to  tnm 
his  master's  thoughts  npon  this  fresh 
and  attractiye  object.  He  hinted  his 
wishes  to  his  fnends,  who  were,  of 
coarse,  constantly  about  the  monarch's 
person,  aiid  they  vaunted  the  channs 
of  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  sounding 
ber  name  into  his  ears  with  a  thou- 
aand  turns  of  praise  and  rapture. 
Henry  determined  to  see  her  a  se- 
cond time.  She  doubtlessly  thought 
that  she  had  made  an  impression  upon 
his  susceptible  heart,  for  she  had  on 
the  evening  in  question  brought  into 
pUythe  formioable  artillery  of  her 
eyes.  Henry's  heart  was  unlike  his 
arm  in  this  essential  respect;  the 
ktter  in  battle  with  his  enemies  was 
imenstible :  the  former,  in  the  edi^bt- 
est  skirmish  with  a  ^r  of  bright 
eyes,  mstantly  yielded  itself  a  willmg 
pmoner. 

One  evening  at  the  petit  caucher^ 
the  king  seeing  on  the  table  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  ring,  which  had  been 
destined  for  the  queen,  turned  it  over 
•ereral  tinoes  between  his  fingers,  and 
usaming  a  careless  tone  and  man- 
iKT,  said  to  his  vdUt'de'chcrnibre^  La- 
roque,— 

**Thott  must  carry  this  to-morrow 
mominff  to  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  and 
thou  wflt  tell  her  that  I  continue  to 
think  of  her." 

^' Any  thinff  else,  sire  P**  asked  the 
^fdet'de-chanAre  yf'iXh.  a  demure  look, 
and  a  sly  glance  of  the  eye  at  the 
great  Sully. 

**Thou  mayest  add,"  continued  the 
nnmarch,  in  a  somewhat  more  ener- 
Xetie  tone  of  voice,  ^  that  I  think  of 
w  night  and  day ;  and  thou  canst 
V^  in  any  phrases  of  thine  own  to 
the  effect  that  I  am  passionately  in 
love  with  her." 

Monsieur  de  Rosny,  due  de  Sully, 
avoroed  a  severe  look ;  he  appeared 
eoppletely  shocked.  He  was  deter- 
nuned  that  the  king's  fiintasy  should 
i^otbetoo  speedily  ffratified.  Diffi- 
^ty  and  daneer  ennance  the  value 
^  ul  objects  &at  men  most  greedily 
coret 

*JTake  heed,  sire,"  observed  Sully, 
lining  his  brows  and  shaking  his 
head  gravely;  "the  late  counseller 
Paolet  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
^'ihjects  of  your  majesty.  He  was  a 
11^  of  noble  mind  and  unimpeach- 
aWe  honour.  Nor  would  he  have 
ttpeeted  that  the  name  he  bequeathed 


to  his  child  should  in  any  way  be 
tarnished.  Your  majesty  could  never 
wish  to  dishonour  a  girl  so  young,  so 
inexperienced,  and  so  devoid  of  na- 
tural protectors  ?" 

"  Cannot  I  send  a  present  to  any 
one  I  admire,"  said  the  monarch,  pe- 
tulantly, "without  being  suspected 
of  a  dishonourable  act  ?  That  Kosny 
is  always  interrupting  me  in  toy  mo- 
ments of  pleasure." 

Then  turning  to  Laroque  he 
added,  "  Thou  wUt  tell  her  I  send  her 
that  little  present  because  I  admired 
her  fresh,  full,  meUow  voice,  which 
thrilled  through  my  heart;  and  be- 
cause I  shall  always  think  of  her  as 
a  little  syren." 

«  Ha,  ha !"  chuckled  Sully  to  him- 
self, "all  is  ^ing  on  well.  He  is 
fairly  caught  m  the  net." 

On  the  following  morning  the  car- 
riage of  Monsieur  le  Grand  Maitre 
drew  up  before  the  gate  of  Made- 
moiselle Paulet's  hotel. 

"Have  you  received  the  king's 
present?"  he  asked. 

"  Here  it  is,"  answered  the  laugh- 
ing Paulet,  as  she  held  up  her  white 
and  small  hand,  from  one  of  the  fin- 
gers of  which  the  diamond  ring  was 
emitting  a  thousand  sparkles. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  asked  the  wily 
minister,  as  he  stroked  his  beard, 
"  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  P" 

"  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  what 
I  ought  to  think  of  it,"  observed  the 
young  lady,  with  the  most  perfect 
naiveti. 

"Why  the  case  is  pretty  clear," 
answered  the  duke,  with  an  expres- 
sion full  of  meaning.  "You  have 
made  a  conquest  of  tne  king's  heart. 
Come,  come,"  he  continued,  "■  be  can- 
did with  me,  how  do  yon  mean  to 
act  ?    Do  you  accept  his  homage  ?" 

"Then,  candidly.  Monsieur  le 
Due,"  said  the  lady,  "the  king  by 
no  means  captivates  me.  He  is  fifty- 
five  years  old.  He  is  fickle  and 
changeable  as  the  wind.  Some  fVesh 
face  will  ensnare  his  heart ;  he  may 
soon  choose  that  other  object,  and 
force  me  to  marry  some  one  I  could 
never  love.  No,  no ;  it  will  be  wiser 
in  me  to  decline  the  proffered  hom- 
age!" 

"You  are  a  little  roguish  co- 
quette !"  remarked  the  grand-master. 
"  The  looks  you  cast  upon  him  the 
other  night  were  enougn  to  make  a 
holy  anchorite  break  through    his 
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vows  of  sanctity.  It  is  criminal  thns 
to  trifle  with  the  peace  of  mind  of 
your  sovereign." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  at  which  an 
honest  girl  ought  to  blush,**  said  the 
roung  lady,  coyishly.  "  Is  it  my 
!ault  if  he  thinks  proper  to  fall  in 
love  with  me  ?** 

*'*'  Think  only  of  the  many  benefits 
his  liberal  heart  can  bestow  upon 
you,**  added  the  old  temnter. 

**  But  I  am  already  ricn ;  and  I  am, 
moreover,  free,**  replied  the  lovely 
Faulet. 

"« But  he  is  the  king,**  said  Sully, 
with  emphasis. 

"Well,  then.  Monsieur  le  Due,** 
retorted  the  lady,  "  to  speak  to  you 
candidly  and  unreservedhr,  and  with- 
out playing  the  prude,  I  would  not 
marry  a  man  who  is  not  after  my 
own  taste— even  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  There  was  a  man  whom 
I  admired  vrith  the  whole  fervour  of 
my  soul  on  account  of  his  hiffh  and 
transcendant  talent,  of  his  lotty  am- 
bition, and  of  his  deep  misfortunes. 
It  was  Monsieur  de  Biron.  If  he  had 
not  been  beheaded ^" 

**  What  wild  and  villanous  fismcies 
women  have  I**  observed  the  duke; 
"  he  was  a  traitor  and  a  conspirator  !** 

"He  may  have  been  any  thing 
you  like  to  call  him,**  said  the  lady. 
"  I  could  have,  nevertheless,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  full  fervent  love  of 
my  soul  !** 

"  You  are  a  little  perverse,  obsti- 
nate rebel!**  said  the  duke,  with  a 
smile.  **  But,  come,  come ;  now  I 
must  speak  to  you  seriously,  and  on  a 
most  important  matter.** 

The  young  lady*s  vanity  was 
amazingly  gratified  at  being  made 
the  depository  of  some  weighty  state 
secret.  Women  at  that  time  took 
the  lead,  or  were  employed  as  man- 
agers, of  all  state  measures  and  poli- 
tical movements. 

The  old  grand-master  then  at  once 
explained  to  the  young  and  listening 
beauty  the  nature  of  his  intentions 


and  proieets,  and  the  part  which  he 
wished  her  to  play  in  the  littk  dranML 
He  flattered  her  by  prainng  her  per- 
sonal attractions,  which  be  sffinoed 
were  irresistible.  He  further  asked 
what  was  the  Princess  de  Condi's 
beauty  when  compared  to  hers?  The 
girPs  heart  dilated  with  joy  at  ^ 
prospect  of  a  conquest  over  so  dis- 
tingraished  a  rival.  Then  the  duke 
appealed  to  her  patriotism.  Her  fa- 
ther, he  told  her,  had  been  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  he  wished 
to  know  if  she  would  not  follow  in 
that  father*s  footst^?  The  nud 
passion  of  Henry  for  the  priDeoa, 
he  observed,  was  causing  irrepandik 
mischief  to  the  nation,  for  the  king 
would  not  attend  to  a  single  itate 
aflair.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  he 
added,  was  of  a  rude  character  and 
boisterous  passions,  and  be  would 
raise  a  rebellion  rather  than  sni^ 
dishonour  in  the  person  of  his  wife. 
The  prince  had  already,  he  informed 
the  fair  Paulet,  shut  his  wife  up  in 
one  of  his  chateaux,  and  had  himself 
refused  to  appear  at  King  HemVs 
court.  The  Montmorencies,  UK 
friends  and  allies  of  the  prince,  w<mW 
assuredly  join  him  in  any  commodon. 
There  would  certainly  be,  he  con- 
cluded, either  a  civil  war  or  a  con- 
spiracy, unless  his  young  listener 
would  instantly  lend  her  powerful 
co-operation.* 

The  younff  lady  patiently  listened, 
and  at  length  replied,  with  the  mojt 
m^icious  of  smiles, — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obli|ed  byyour 
flattering  invitotion,  Monsieur  le  Due, 
but  I  must  withhold  my  consfflt. 
The  aflRairs  of  sUte  must  be  amaged 
and  settled  without  my  aid  1  do 
not  refuse  because  of  the  dishonour 
attached  to  any  one  being  a  greit 
king's  favourite.  The  age  we  live  in 
does  not  consider  such  a  position  dis- 
honourable. Finer  ladies  than  my- 
self would  have  eagerly  caught  at 
your  tempting  oifer  without  listeniw 
to  one  half  of  your  reasons,  which 


•  The  Prince  de  Cood^  was  never  a  favourite  with  the  faithful  minister  of  Henrf 
the  Great.  He  always  suspected  biin  of  harbourioff  dangerooa  projects  agaiosi  ihe 
crown  ;  but  he  had  a  poor  notion  of  the  prince'a  abilities.  The  prince  was  about  to 
give,  on  one  occasion,  a  grind  entertainment  at  hia  bdtel,  a  conspicuous  portioQ  oi 
which  was  to  be  a  ballet,  in  which  he  was  very  desirous  that  Sully's  son,  the  Ma- 
quis de  Rosny,  should  figure.  •*  Roany  ia  married  ;  he  has  children."  said  the  mini*; 
ter,  with  the  severity  of  old-tashioned  manners :  *•  it  no  longer  becomes  him  todsncs* 
"  I  see  how  it  is,'*  replied  the  prince,  in  anger ;  •'  vou  wish  to  make  an  affiur  of  stats 
of  my  ballet."  "  Not  at  all,  air."  retorted  the  dukel  *'  On  the  contrary,  I  look  apsn 
all  yonr  affaira  of  state  aa  so  many  ballets." 
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are  really  tbe  very  best  in  the  world. 
I  tell  you  where  the  obstacle  lies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  your  wishes. 
First  take  away,  if  you  can,  twenty 
years,  at  least,  from  the  king's  age, 
effiiee  the  deep  furrows  upon  hb  face, 
teach  hun  to  become  in  his  manners 
personally  pleasing  to  me,  and  then 
we  will  see  what  is  to  be  done.  But, 
after  all,  I  cannot,  and  will  never  for- 
give him  the  death  of  M.  de  Biron, 
who  was  the  type  of  valour  itself,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  yourself,  Mon- 
aeur  le  Due,  Henry  of  Navarre's 
oldest  friend !" 

"Women  are  full  of  contradic- 
tioDB !"  replied  the  old  duke.  "  You 
only  love  that  traitor  because  he  is 
dead ;  had  he  lived,  you  would  have 
despised  him.  Think  of  the  time 
when  the  king  had  only  a  handful  of 
men  to  oppose  against  his  numberless 
focB,  Thmk  of  his  many  acts  of 
prowess  and  heroism.  You  should 
have  seen  him  in  Navarre,  when, 
with  a  few  faithful  followers,  such  as 
the  Baron  de  Batz,  Crillon,  d' Aubigny, 
and  myself,  he  commenced  his  career 
of  victory  and  glory.  We  sold  our 
houses  and  our  very  plate  to  enable 
ourselves  to  follow  so  chivalrous  a 
leader.  What  is  your  Biron  com- 
pared to  sach  a  man  ?  Our  king  is 
a  true  hero  of  romance,  the  bravest 
of  the  brave ;  th^  first  to  attack  in 
battle,  tbe  last  to  retire ;  like  a  lion 
in  the  m^,  like  a  lamb  afterwards, 
with  open  and  outstretched  arms 
readv  to  receive  the  rebels  whom  he 
has  forced  to  demand  their  lives  and 
to  pray  for  mercy  I  No,  no,  my 
child,  a  more  magnanimous  heart 
bests  not  in  any  bosom  under  the 
wide  canopy  of  heaven  I" 
,  M.  de  Sully  threw  such  animation 
wto  his  words  while  speaking  in 
praise  of  his  master,  that  the  young 
girl  gave  a  more  willing  attention. 
He  then  began  to  repeat  some  of  the 
nisd  adventures  of  the  monarch,  for 
^e  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ex- 
^tit  of  his  love  for  the  Pnncess  de 
Conde,  and  he  ended  by  saying  that 
his  extravagance  led  him  once  to 
loiter  the  whole  night  around  the 
ch&teau  of  the  prince  in  the  guise  of 
a  wagoner,  hopmg  in  that  manner  to 
obtain  entrance. 

"Whatr  demanded  the  young 
«dy,  "is  he  capable  of  such  a  ro- 
"»antic  attachment  ?" 

"Unfortunately,"  said  old  Rosny, 


with  a  sigh  and  well-feigned  look  of 
regret,  "his  head,  like  the  head  of 
young  men,  and  in  spite  of  his  age, 
IS  too  full  of  romantic  notions  and 
crotchets.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I 
am  about  to  mention  to  you  a  great 
state  secret;  but  I  am  confident  I 
may  trust  you,  my  child.  Some  time 
ago  the  king  entertained  a  grand  pro- 
ject connected  with  the  rrotestants 
of  Germany.  The  conception  was 
admirable,  but  for  a  whole  mdnth 

East  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce 
im  to  sit  in  council  for  even  one 
hour  daily.  Time  flies ;  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  lost  Oh  that  women 
should  mar  the  energies  of  so  glori- 
ous a  spirit!  Now  listen  to  me,  my 
child.  Only  promise  me  to  cast  at 
our  good  king  a  few  more  of  your 
tender  glances,  make  him  think  a 
little  more  of  you,  draw  him  a  little 
towards  you, —  that  is  all  I  require. 
He  ¥rill  forget  the  princess,  and  our 
beautiful  kingdom  of  France  will 
at  once  owe  you  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude  I" 

Satan  could  not  have  more  subtilely 

Smred  his  arguments  into  the  ear  of 
ve  than  did  old  De  Rosny  into  those 
of  the  attentive,  flattered,  half-con- 
senting, and  lovely  Paulet. 

The  duke  remarked  that  his  words 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  he 
rose  to  depart.  As  mademoiselle  was 
following  nim  to  the  outer  door,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  stopped  short  on  the  staircase  and 
said  with  consummate  ffravity, — 

"Agnes  Sorel  was  due  saviour  of 
her  sovereign  in  renouncing  him,  be 
the  saviour  of  yours  by  doing  as  I 
would  have  you.  Your  name  will 
become  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
your  country.  U'he  king,  in  every 
respect,  is  even  beyond  wnat  I  have 
described  him.  You  shall  see  him 
on  horseback,  practising  his  gallant 
exercises.  He  is  still  a  handsome 
cavalier,  and  still  calculated  to  please 
the  eyes  of  a  lady  of  eighteen  years 
of  age.  At  least,  if  I  were  of  your 
age  and  of  your  sex,  he  would  please 
me." 

The  youns  beauty  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  long  lanky  legs  and 
the  old-fashioned  dress  of  the  grand- 
master as  he  said  this;  but  she 
readily  promised  so  harmless  a  diver- 
sion as  a  few  tender  glances  at  the 
monarch /br  the  salvation  of  the  king' 
dom.    What  possible  barm,  thought 
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she,  could  come  of  a  few  well-man- 
aged turns  of  the  eye  ! 

When  Sully  returned  to  the 
Louvre,  he  found  the  monarch  foam- 
ing with  fury.  A  page  of  the  house 
of  Cond^  had  iust  brought  secret  in- 
telligence of  the  prince^  intention  of 
takinff  his  wife  into  Flanders. 

"  1^  sire,  you  forbid  this  journey," 
said  the  cunning  grand-master,  ^^  he 
will  accelerate  his  flight  Rather  as- 
sume an  air  of  indifference,  as  if  you 
cared  not  for  this  absence.  luive 
concerts,  give  balls,  announce  a  tilt- 
ing match.  The  princess  will  speedily 
get  tired  of  her  solitude,  and  be  eager 
to  return  to  Paris." 

The  king  was  much  surprised  that 
Bosny,  renowned  for  his  niggardly 
nature,  should  be  counselling  him 
into  such  expense.  But  he  very 
much  relished  the  advice,  and  inune- 
diately  announced  a  carousal  for  the 
morrow  in  the  gardens  of  the  cha- 
teau. The  erand-master  sent  his 
nephews  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
youuff  Paulet,  who  dedgnedly  was 
seated  in  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
King  Henry  was  attired  with  all  the 
extrava^mt  show  of  a  young  man ; 
and  his  horse,  which  he  managed  ad- 
mirably, was  as  extravagantly  ca- 
parisoned. He  tilted  at  the  ring  urith 
wonderful  success,  and  transcended 
himself  at  the  ^ame  of  the  wooden- 
head.  The  ladies  were  rapturous  in 
their  applause,  when  old  Sully 
rubbed  his  hands  in  high  delight,  and 
said  aloud, — 

**  He  is  still  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful  horseman;  not  even  Uie 
youngest  can  compete  with  him.** 

Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  who  had 
formerly  been*  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert at  these  exercises,  had  got  so 
stout  that  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
share  in  them ;  Bassompierre  on  that 
day  was  not  at  all  in  tne  vein ;  and 
the  Guises  were  absent.  All  the 
honours  of  the  morning,  therefore, 
remained  with  Heniy  of  Navarre 
and  of  France,  the  fourth  of  that 
name. 

In  the  dance  which  followed  the 
lovely  Paulet  was  the  star  in  the 
ascendant.  In  the  quadrilles  she  had 
recourse  to  every  imaginable  grace ; 
in  the  coranto  her  lively  and  nardy 
invention  induced  her  to  try  some 
new  steps,  the  effect  of  which  was 
prodigious.  When  the  moment  ar- 
rived for  her  to  present,  according  to 


custom,  her  che^  to  her  psrtiiei; 
while  the  violins  were  nvms  tk 
finishing  cadence,  she  siKidenfy  es- 
caped from  him  «ith  a  pirouette, 
and  gave  the  other  cheek,  on  vhidi, 
in  such  dances,  never  before  had  kin 
been  imprinted.  Every  one  wu  de- 
lighted ;  the  king  was  in  nptarei, 
and  exclaimed, — 

'*  Ah !  what  a  beautiful  tnm!  I 
wish  to  see  that  turn  repeated. 
Holla,  Messieurs  les  Violins,  give  me 
that  measure  again !  ** 

On  this  seco^  occasicm  the  jom 
lady  went  through  the  atep  wiu 
increased  coquetry  and  malice.  She 
eyed  the  king  while  her  partner  wk 
saluting  her  cheek,  and  smiled  from 
the  consciousness  of  triumph;  and 
M.  de  SuUy,  who  was  also,  at  a  dis- 
tance, watchii^  his  master,  wdl 
knowing  Henry's  weak  pointa,  aid 
to  himself, — 

"  He  is  fairly  in  the  trap;  I  see 
that  it  is  a  sure  game.  He  will  noC 
sleep  a  wink  this  night** 

Envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitaWe- 
ness  seized  the  hearts  erf"  the  varioui 
beauties  of  the  court  at  the  euy  ooo- 

2uest  achieved  by  the  goudkUot's 
aughter.  Some  tossed  their  beads, 
some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  aonie 
turned  up^eir  eyes  as  if  they  would 
go  into  a  sudden  fit.  Meanwhfle, 
there  was  the  old  king  pouring  into 
the  ears  of  the  young  Paulet  the  full- 
charged  phials  ofhis  unctuooafl^teiT. 
He  was,  however,  soon  interropted 
by  the  cunning  and  cautious  Rmdj, 
who  wished  to  make  his  ^^ame  surer 
by  thwarting  the  king  m  hk  ad- 
vances. 

«  Sire,**  said  he,  "your  auyestf 
must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  even- 
ing when  the  courier  is  to  amvc 
from  Germany.  I  supplicate  you  to 
hold  a  council !  ** 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  my  goou  «?* 
worthy  Eosny,"  said  the  monturdh^ 
a  joyous  tone.  "  We  will  give  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  morning  to  ou- 
siness,  if  you  should  so  desire  it 

"The  heavens  be  praised  I  ex- 
claimed Rosny ;  "  and  if  you,  made- 
moiselle, have  effected  a  chaojge  m 
our  monarch,  and  inclined  him  to 
the  examination  of  affiuis  of  atar^ 
France  will  owe  you  an  immcnie 
debt  of  gratitude,  while  I  ahaU  w- 
ways  be  the  humblest  of  your  ser- 
vants I** 

And   indeed   the   grand-in>»^ 
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Hooiv  always  remained  the  firm 
friend  of  Mademoiselle  Paulet.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  tongues  were 
busiest  with  her  name,  he  stepped 
forward  as  her  champion,  and  gave 
her  his  countenance  and  protection. 

The  whole  world  of  Paris  knew  on 
the  following  morning  that  the  king 
bad  forgotten  the  Princess  of  Cond^, 
while  the  new  favorite*s  name  was 
circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  proudest  nobles  and  courtiers 
flocked  to  her  hotel ;  her  melle  be- 
came in  one  moment  the  gayest  and 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  capitaL 
But  her  triumph  was  of  very  short 
duration.  One  morning,  as  the 
monarch  was  repairing  to  her  hotel, 
as  was  his  custom,  he  passed  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Ferronerie,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac. 

This  was  on  the  fatal  14th  of  May, 
1610. 

During  the  six  months  that  the 
mourning  lasted.  Mademoiselle  Pau- 
let lived  very  retired  in  her  chateau 
on  the  road  to  Orleans,  which  she 
had  inherited  from  her  father,  the 
rich  old  counsellor.  No  one  attended 
church  more  res^ularly,  or  repeated 
her  prayers  with  greater  devotion; 
no  one  so  amply  distributed  alms 
among  the  poor.  Her  only  com- 
panion in  her  solitude  was  her  neigh- 
bour, Madame  la  Baillive  de  Mont- 
chery. 

One  morning  the  two  ladies,  as 
youn^  and  beautiful  ladies  will  often 
do,  were  talking  on  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  love  and  marriage. 

^  No,**  said  Mademoiselle  Paulet, 
"I  shall  never  marry.  The  only 
man  that  made  me  sometimes  think 
of  marriace  was  the  unfortunate 
Mar^chal  de  Biron.** 

"  Ha  I  ha !"  said  the  kuffhing  bail- 
live,  ^Uhink  again  and  think  well. 
You  might  select  another  name  from 
among  the  living  with  which  you 
might  be  proud  to  connect  your 
own." 

**  Well,  well,"  answered  the  last 
favourite  of  Henry  IV.,  "  there  may 
be  another — indeed  there  is  one  of 
whom  I  have  heard  much,  but  whom 
I  never  saw,  for  he  was  absent  at  his 
government  He  is,  however,  of 
exalted  rank,  even  when  compared 
with  the  nobility  of  the  land ;  and 
then  ambition  and  courage  are  here- 
ditary in  his  fjunily.** 

«« Aht  I  guessV*  said  the  bail- 


live.    "  You  allude  to  the  Due  de 
Guise?" 

''  The  same,"  replied  the  beautiful 
Paulet. 

The  lady  had  scarcely  made  the 
confession  when  the  Bailli  of  Mont- 
chery  was  duly  announced,  and  as 
duly  made  his  appearance. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  his 
politest  of  bows,  "  I  have  presumed 
to  approach  your  presence  for  the 
purpose  of  laving  at  your  feet  a  pe- 
tition from  the  notables  of  our  little 
town.  We  shall  be  compelled  to- 
morrow to  entertain  a  very  great 
personage,  and  we  have  no  place 
sufficiently  good  for  his  reception. 
Our  humble  request  is  that  you 
would  give  him  a  reception  for  one 
night  only  in  your  beautiful  cha- 
teau  " 

'*  And  who  may  be  this  mighty 
personage  ?  "  demanded  Mademouelfe 
Paulet. 

**  In  your  beautiful  chlLteau,"  con- 
tinued the  stiff,  fat,  pompous  bailli, 
"the  retreat  of  the  Graces  and  of 
Beauty.  You  are  from  the  court  and 
know  its  ways,  and  your  society  will 
charm  the  great  lord  about  to  honour 
us  with  his  presence,  and  now  on  his 
return  from  his  government " 

"  But  what  may  be  his  name  ? " 
asked  the  mistress  of  the  chlLteau. 

^  From  the  seat  of  his  government 
in  Provence,"  continued  the  imper- 
turbable bailli.  "  It  is  the  Duke 
Charles  of  Lorraine ! " 

"  Monsieur  de  Guise!"  exclaimed 
the  two  ladies,  in  astonishment. 

"  The  same ;  the  eldest  son  of  the 
great  Balafr^.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  appear  somewhat  asto- 
nished!" observed  the  pedantic  old 
bailli 

"  I  cannot  receive  him,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle Paulet,  in  a  determined 
manner. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  in  all 
humility,  the  nature  of  the  obstacle 
to  his  reception?"  asked  the  bailli. 

"  How  can  you  think  of  refusinff 
to  be  his  hostess  for  a  single  night  ? 
demanded  Madame  la  Baillive.  "  Do 
you  meditate  a  refusal  because  we 
have  been  mixing  his  name  up  with 
our  harmless  discourse?  Come, 
come,  mademoiselle,  what  has  passed 
between  us  remains  with  ourselves. 
There  will  be  no  harm  done;  he 
will  be  here  for  a  few  hours  only. 
We  shall  at  least  see  him,  and  we 
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can  criticise  bis  maimen  and  hit  ap- 
pearance afterwards  at  our  leisnre. 
He  will  never  suspect  that  you  have 
cast  a  thought  upon  him.  That  will 
be  famous!  Yes,  yes,  Monsieur  le 
Bailli,  mademoiselle  consents  !** 

*<  Do  vou  consent,  mademoiselle  ?  ** 
asked  tne  bailli,  with  a  profound 
bow. 

"  Well,  then,**  said  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  ^  if  I  must,  I  must ;  so  let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  matter.** 

**  The  good  town  of  Montch^ry,** 
returned  the  bailli,  "will  owe  you 
an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
your  gracious  assent  to  its  wishes. 
About  nine  o'clock  to  morrow  even- 
ing you  may  expect  the  hi^h  and 
mighty  duke.  His  courier  mforms 
me  that  his  suite  is  but  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  six  gentlemen  of  the 
sword  and  nis  first  valet-de'cJuimbre.^ 

"  Supper  shall  be  quite  ready  for 
the  duke  and  his  gentlemen  at  nine 
o'clock  precisely,*'  observed  the  lady. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  morrow 
some  half-dozen  young  roystering 
eentlemen  were  seated  at  a  repast  in 
tne  solitary  inn  of  Montch^ry,  and 
recruiting  their  strength  after  the 
fati^es  of  the  chase.  Their  flow  of 
spirits  and  mirth  was  high  and  un- 
bounded, thanks  to  the  produce  of 
the  warm  g^rape  of  Burj^dv.  They 
were  chanting  forth  a  jovial  song  in 
uproarious  cnorus,  when  a  courier 
stopped  before  the  door  of  the  inn  and 
asked  for  the  direction  of  the  baillfs 
house,  for  that  M.  le  Due  de  Guise 
would  not  honour  his  good  town  with 
his  presence  that  evening,  as  the 
heavy  rains  had  compell^  him  to 
make  a  sudden  halt  at  Etampes. 

"  1*11  run  and  tell  the  worthy 
bailli  so  myself;  he  is  my  cousin, 
said  one  of  the  young  blades,  with  a 
knowing  wink  to  ms  companions. 
"  So  dismount,  my  worthy  friend, 
and  drink  a  bottle  of  excellent  vrine 
to  our  healths.** 

The  man  was,  indeed,  dripping 
wet,  and  was  glad  to  dismount  He 
entered  the  house,  and  did  full  jus- 
tice to  his  bottle  of  wine  ana  to 
something  more. 

"  Now,  my  lads  of  mettle,**  said 
the  spokesman  to  his  convivialists, 
"  a  glorious  opportunity  is  presented 
to  us  for  a  ni^ht  of  sport.  We  can 
enjoy  a  capital  supper  in  the  society 
of  the  finest  woman  in  France.  Afa- 
demoiselle  Paulet  expects  the  duke 


this  evening,  but  riie  does  not  know 
him  persomdly.  What  say  yon  to 
my  presenting  myself  as  his  big- 
ness, and  presenting  you  as  the  ea- 
tlemen  of  my  suite?  We  will  hire 
some  horses  and  load  them  with 
seeming  baggage,  and  then  ride  np 
to  the  Ch&teau  Paulet  in  grand  and 
princely  style.  To-morrow  I  start 
for  my  recnment  in  Navarre,  and  as 
we  shall  all  be  dispersed,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  discover  our  identity." 

The  brains  of  the  young  men  woe 
rather  muddled,  and  ^ley  were  just 
in  the  temper  for  relishmg  soch  a 
madcap  proposition.  Th^  ahotttcd 
approval.  Two  of  them  laid  by  their 
plumes  and  swords  in  order  to  euet 
the  parts  of  senrants.  The  principal 
actor  donned  his  finest  gua-dren, 
the  others  placed  themselves  behind 
their  chief  at  respectful  distance  as 
hisgentlemen-in-waitinff;  they  made 
a  slight  circuit,  and  tben  gnjdj 
rode  up  to  the  gates  of  the  fiur 
Paulet*s  ch&teau. 

The  rank  and  titles  of  the  foiemort 
of  the  band  were  duly  announced, 
and  duly  echoed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  among  the  domestics.  Floods 
of  light  were  poured  forth  firom  Ae 
.  windows  of  the  chAteau;  everything 
evinced  extraordinary  preparation. 
The  ch4telaine  descended  to  the  g^ 
with  great  ceremony,  and  spoke  her 
welcome.  The  company  dismounted, 
and  were  duly  ushered  mto  the  man- 
sion. 

The  pseudo-duke  was  a  g«n^*^ 
of  handsome  appearance  aim  po"*^ 
manners,  with  an  audacity  whwh 
nothing  could  quail.  He  was  of  a 
rich  and  ancient  family,  and  his  name 
was  Lausac.  His  fether  h«J,  °f " 
one  of  the  guards  of  Queen  Cathe- 
rine. He  seemed  quite  at  bis  casj 
and  carried  through  the  part  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine  with  imposing 
effect  ,  - 

«*  Excuse  me,  beautifiil  demoisdte, 
he  said,  on  entering  the  salon,  ni 
do  not  ask  permission  to  change  my 
travelling  attire.  My  joumev  M« 
fati^ed  me,  and  I  have  heard  «^ 
praises  of  your  wit  and  ^^^\^ 
every  moment  spent  away  fifom  yw* 
society  would  be  an  irr^wtfablew" 
indeed!**  .^,^ 

And  thus  speaking,  be»  with  ^ 
most  perfect  nonchalance,  ^^^ 
seat  of  honour,  and  comniCTcedi** 
ing  all  the  news  with  the  «»»* 
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tones  of  a  mkhty  prince.  He  men- 
tioned the  highest  names  at  court  as 
though  they  were  every-day  names, 
and  descanted  on  the  ^airs  of  his 
government  with  great  minuteness. 
At  supoer  he  sat  next  the  lady  on 
the  r^nt-hand  side  of  the  table, 
and  graciously  condescended  to  re- 
ceiye  the  napkin  from  her  hands; 
while  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite  saw 
themselyes  planted  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table.  This  they  by  no  means 
relished,  still  less  did  they  relish 
being,  immediately  after  supper,  or- 
dered off  by  their  happy  companion 
to  their  respective  couches.  They 
wondered  at  his  impudence,  but  he- 
sitation on  their  part  would  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  trick. 

Laosac  bein^  thus  left  alone  with 
the  fair  lady  of  the  ch&teau,  began  to 
praise,  compliment,  flatter,  rhapsodise 
with  all  tne  powers  of  his  fertile 
fiuiejr,  tiU,  after  two  hours*  discourse, 
he  &irly  avowed  himself  to  be  pas- 
sicuiately  enamoured.  He  swore,  he 
adjured,  he  vowed  eternal  constancy. 
He  threatened  to  go  raving  mad  if 
the  fair  Faulet  remained  obdurate  to 
his  suit. 

In  those  days  love  and  courtship 
were  no  matters  for  holes  and  cor- 
ners, hut  were  carried  on  in  the  open 
face  of  day.  It  was  the  heyday  for 
coquetry,  flirtation,  and  capricious 
chan^.  There  was  no  simulation  of 
irresistible  fascination  and  headlong 
passion,  which  in  the  present  times 
are  the  conunon  excuses  for  lapses 
from  virtue.  The  actions  of  women 
were  denuded  of  all  hypocrisy,  ail 
lachrymose  sentiment,  all  tawdriness 
of  costimie.  Mademoiselle  Faulet 
was  a  free-hearted  girl,  kind,  liberal, 
generous,  as  her  after  conduct  fully 
proved.  She  was  then  young  and 
frivolous,  of  quick  feelings,  fiill  of 
fancies,  and  loving  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  which,  when  attamed,  is,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  very  agreeable 
thin^.  She  listened  with  evident 
gratification  to  the  vows,  prayers, 
entreaties,  supplications,  and  promises 
of  the  fidse  Due  de  Guise.  She  was 
conscious  of  her  own  beauty,  and  she 
saw  the  object  before  her  was  also 
handsome.  She  felt  that  she  nught 
fall  really  in  love  with  ttie  prince 
before  her,  and  he,  by  the  voice  of 
mmour,  was  known  to  be  the  most 
fickle  of  the  fickle.  She  paused, 
hesitated,  thought  she  was  embarking 
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in  a  dangerous  game,  and  she  deter- 
mined upon  her  plan  of  action.  She 
observed  that  adjoining  to  the  salon 
was  her  oratory,  and  asked  Lausac  to 
go  in  and  look  at  it.  He  sprung 
from  his  feet  to  obey  the  summons, 
the  lady  opened  the  door,  made  way 
for  the  princely  guest,  who,  as  a 

Erince  ought  to  do,  entered  before 
er,  and  then  the  fair  Faulet  shut 
the  door  suddenly  and  double-locked 
it,  and,  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  she  bade  the  gentleman 
good  nk;ht,  informing  him  that  he 
would  find  a  bed  in  the  apartment 
beyond  the  oratory,  adding  that  she 
would  resimie  the  very  interesting 
conversation  on  the  morrow. 

All  became  still  and  quiet  in  the 
ch&teau.  On  the  following  morning 
Lausac  was  liberated  by  the  servants, 
and  took  his  departure  betimes  for 
fear  of  meeting  the  real  Due  de 
Guise.  The  fumes  of  wine  had  passed 
away,  he  vras  somewhat  ashamed  of 
the  trick  he  had  practised;  he  felt 
that  he  was  deeply  enamoured  of  the 
chatelaine,  and  he  made,  therefore, 
many  very  fine  and,  as  he  thought, 
many  very  moral  reflections  to  his 
companions ;  above  all,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  his  participation  in  such  a 
transaction  would  infallibly  compro- 
mise his  character  as  a  gentleman. 
His  merry  companions  laughed  at 
him  heartily,  and  bantered  him;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Lausac 
looked  somewhat  foolish. 

About  noon  the  worthy,  stiff,  pe- 
dantic bailli  was  again  announced. 

^*  Mademoiselle,  *  said  he,  with 
somewhat  of  au  embarrassed  air, 
*  the  notables  of  the  good  town  of 
Montchery  are  desolated  with  grief 
at  having  put  you  to  needless  trouble 
and  anxiety.  The  great  prince  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  your  chateau  on  account 
of  the  deluge  of  rain,  he  therefore 
put  up  at  Etampes.  His  highness, 
early  this  morning,  passed  through 
our  town  without  so  much  as  stop- 
ping." 

liie  young  lady  was  for  a  moment 
stupified,  but  she  quickly  regained 
her  self-possession,  and  said  not  a 
syllable  to  the  magistrate  of  the  yes- 
ternight's adventure.  She  became 
aware  that  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  gross  imposition.  The  false  duke, 
whose  conduct  had  proved  him  to  be 
utterly  devoid   of  scruples,   might 
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make  use  of  lier  mmt  ia^iiBiiMr 
little  flttttering  to  her  vaiii^.    Sba 
Htw  the  danger  of  h«r  ponnon,  aa4 
resolved  at  onee  to  repak  to  Paris, 
where  she  hoped  to  meet  the  real 
Prince  of  Lorrame.     She  ord^ed 
her  carriage  and  horses,  and  by  fMroed 
stages  got  speedily  to  Pkiris.    She 
was  taken  to  the  Loavre  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Roeny .    The  queen-  regent's 
reception  of  the  last  mistress  of  the 
late   king   was    somewhat    of  the 
haughtiest   description,  but   Made-* 
moiselle  Paulet  soon  by  the  amialM- 
Iit$r  of  her  manners  overcame  her 
repugnance.     The  first  slance  she 
cast  upon  the  Due  de  Guise  con- 
firmed her  worst  fears.    In  every 
respect  he  differed  ftom  her  late  im- 
pudent guest.    Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  t^ort  and  thick-set,  with  a  thin 
beard,  and  with  fleatnres  by  no  means 
well-fovoured ;    but  still,  with  hk 
mantle  across  his  Moulder,  and  his 
hand  planted  on  his  hip,  and  his 
proud  carriage,  no  one  could  have 
mistaken  him  for  other  than  a  prince. 
It  was   a   favourable  moment  for 
making  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
the  son  of  Baiafrd,  and,  thought  the 
youn^  fiur  one,  was  the  best  way  of 
stopping  the  slanderous  and  boasmil 
tcm^ue  of  the  false  duke,  whoever  he 
mignt  be.    The  duke  himself,  who 
had  a  propensity  for  falling  in  love 
with  every  beautiful  face,  had  not 
had  time,  owing  to  his  recent  arrival, 
to  look  around  and  select  a  fitting 
object  for  his  vows  and  protestations. 
The  Paulet's  eyes  proved  irresistible. 
The  duke  was  constantly  at  her  side 
for  a  whole  hour,  either  dancing  w 
conversing  with  her.      Every  one 
was  astonished  to  see  the  radden  and 
easy  familiarity^  which  at  onee  pre- 
vailed between  them;  it  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  old  traquaint- 
anoes.    The  great  Sully  shook  his 
head  in  evident  dissatinkction,  for, 
being  less  generous  than   his   late 
master,  he  could  not  forget  the  in- 
juries received  at  the  prince's  hands, 
and  even  r^arded  him  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor.    The  ladies  of  the  court 
secretly  said  all  kinds  of  malicious 
things  against  the  triumphant  beauty, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  speak  openly 


or  kiudlf,  for  she  KDl  oidy  had  «be 
powerfw  proteetiOB  of  Svly,  but  a 
diarp  toaffue  of  her  own,  too  dirfs 
fW)mwhk£  Ibw,  ]fai7,wer8wffliBg 
to  encounter.  Besides,  all worecager 
to  conciliaite  the  good  graces  <^  11  (fe 
Guise,  who  was  the  most  reDowned 
gallaat  of  his  time.  Hewtfiniiffl- 
fieent  in  his  presents  to  the  objeds 
of  his  admiration,  and  was  always  for 
bringing  about  parties  of  ploMiie. 
He  also  knew  by  heart  Atiiie  and 
the  loves  of  Caliste,  and  was  without 
a  rival  in  giving  utterance  to  pkUm^ 
otherwise  bombast,  then  the  daef 
test  of  wit. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  «- 
nrons  of  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
fustian  then  in  use.  Here  it  is,  very 
sho^rtly: —  .,  . 

"  Most  lovely  demoiselle,"  said  toe 
duke,  hmguMhingly,  "yow  jw 
launch  forth  such  wraiebosadtftttl 
I  am  piereed  through  and  throBgn 
with  wounds!  My  heart  »  i»} 
proof  agamst  such  sharpened  anewfi 
Why  do  you  so  inexorably  lend 
your  beauty  to  Love,  that  he  may 
sit  concealed  there  md  ky  snawto 
entrap  me?" 

•*  Love  is  not  so  amch  yw »»; 
ter  as  you  woidd  have  me  to  heucvj 
answered  ihe  lady,  loctog  hasft- 

"Alas,  4  am  his  slave!  a*fcw 
forth  the  duke;  «  his  atjjcct  Mare^ 
ever  since  he  has  chosen  yonr  ^nw 
for  his  «irone,  and  I  would  j^^ 
hecome  gentOhomme  de  sa  «*«^- 

"  There  are  other  thrones  m  tfi^ 
apartments  more  desirable  than  my 
beauty,  which  is  the  most  hnnj*  ^* 
the  thrones  whidi  he  ooctipi«'^^ 

"Itisfaro^ierwisel  alltheotW' 
are  but  toJow^,  while  yoo  f*  r 
high-backed  seat  reserved  for  tnc 
king  of  our  soids."*  ^^  ^ 

"  I  jee  that  in  you,  «o°Slmt 
Due,  he  has  one  ofhisniost€*Va» 
courtiers."  ,    ,     u^ 

« I  would  rattier  be  ^^^'^ 
of  servants  m  your  court,  twrnw^ 
loftiest  noble  in  the  courts  «  f^ 

«  I  cannot  Jonger  listen  to  fwn 
sweet  flattery."  .     ■!;--- 

"The  blows  ofyottfto^^ 
have  assassinated  me.   IW*^^^ 


is  an  allQsion  to  the  well-ktiowfi  court  usage.    The  king  ^^^  of 
Ute  ;  meaner  peraons  tod  favourites  bad  conceded  to  IM*»  V  "^ 


•  This 

cbaire  of  atate  ,  — ^..„  ,,«.»„„,  •„«  ««Tvufii«w  »« 
ra?oar,  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  stools  or  tabourets 
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to  alaeken  the  mmderous  fire  of  fcnur 
ehamiB.  I  render  myself  prisoner  at 
disereticmr 

"I  joft  yon  your  liberty  on 
parole*^ 

•*  I  woold  rather  remam  by  the 
side<^myTaDqii]8hed.  In  pity  grant 
me,  in  your  esteem,  an  inyitation  to 
the  peau  ewbrie;  for  in  my  esteem 
yoti  sit  exalted  on  the  dait^  with  the 
cadenas  and  the  tapU  depMt^  * 

Sndi  in  those  days  was  the  jargon 
eommonly  in  nse  with  the  behest 


Bot  the  truth  must  at  last  eome 
oat.  Mademoiselle  Fankt  became 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Prince 
Chariefl  of  I^rraine,  eldest  son  of  the 
renowned  Balafr^.  This  raised  her 
again  to  the  most  conspicuons  station 
among  the  ^Mhionables  of  France. 
She  atfll  continued  to  shine  among 
the  brilliant  crowds  of  the  palace. 

One  day  Mademoiselle  Panlet  per« 
eeired  at  the  Loorre  a  gentleman 
who  rainlr  attempted  to  conceal  his 
penon  b^hid  a  small  knot  of  cour- 
tiers from  her  obsenration.  It  was 
her  old  acquaintance,  the  fiilse  duke ; 
otherwise  the  yonng  gaOiard^  De 
Lensae.  The  lady  approached  him 
with  as  much  severity  as  she  could 
Hinster  into  her  good-numoured  f^not, 
"  Sir,"  said  she,  **  your  conduct  to- 
wards me  was  abominable ;  and  were 
I  so  dnposed,  I  could  ruin  yon  for 
erer.  But  I  freely  forgire  the  insult, 
oo  condition  that  you  will  never 
presume,  durimr  the  whole  course  of 
your  life,  to  address  a  nngle  syllable 
to  me  again.  !** 

**  Mademoiselle,**  answered  De 
Lausac,  ^  in  appearing  before  you,  I 
had  fondly  indulged  the  hope  that  my 
repentance  might  meet  less  cmel  con* 
ditions.** 

"Never  expect  any  milder  con- 
ditions  !"*  replied  the  lady,  with  some- 
what of  severity ;  "  one  word  from 
me,  and  Monsieur  de  Guise,  in  his 
indignant  friry,  would  have  you 
thrown  from  that  window  I" 

The  young  man  attempted  an  ex-  - 
ease,  but  the  lady  brusquely  turned 
her  back  and  walked  away. 

Monsieur  de  Romy,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  was  idways  the  Iady*A  true 


friend,  warned  her  about  her  position 
with  the  Due  de  Guise.  He  told  her 
that  that  nobleman  was  as  changeable 
as  the  wind;  that  he  was  selfish, 
without  a  particle  of  generous  fbel- 
ing;  that  he  was  treacherous,  and 
IxMistful  of  his  successes  with  women. 
Once,  he  added,  while  the  duke  was 
visiting  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intima^,  he  sud- 
denly and  impatiently  demanded  the 
time  of  day ;  and  on  the  lady  wishmg 
to  know  tiie  cause  for  such  impa- 
tience, he  coolly  replied, — 

"  Because  I  nave  a  heavy  wager 
about  the  matter.  I  wirii  to  know 
the  precise  hour,  that  I  may  mention 
it  to  my  friends.'* 

He  related  several  other  instances 
of  the  dukeV  utter  heartlessoess,  nor 
did  he  at  all  exagoerate  in  what  he 
asserted;  but  mademoiselle  smiled 
incredulously  at  the  venerable  grand- 
master. The  fiict  was,  that  the  duke 
every  where  spoke  openly  and  most 
scandalously  of  the  fair  lady;  so 
much  so,  that  she  would  have  been 
placed  under  the  ban  of  society,  but 
for  the  exalted  rank  of  the  son  of 
Balafr^.  At  length  tidings  reached 
her  of  the  duke*s  baseness  of  heart ; 
but  she  had  by  that  time  induced 
herself  to  love  him  so  tenderly,  that 
she  actually  had  not  heart  to  remon- 
strate with  him  and  insist  that  he 
should  be  more  careful  of  her  honour. 

It  so  hi^spened  that  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  the  Due  de  Cbevreuse 
were  one  morning  hunting  over  a 
wild  tract  of  count^  which  was  odled 
VenaiUes,  when,  drawing  up  their 
horses  under  a  tree,  they  dismounted 
and  threw  themselves  on  the  grass 
fed  a  little  rest,  and  while  re&ng, 
the^  repeated  to  each  other  stories  of 
theur  numerous  conquests  and  bonnet 
,fortime9. 

During  such  hUeruting  discourse, 
the  Due  de  Chevreuse  bantered,  in 
no  measured  terms,  the  Due  de  Guise 
about  his  constancy  in  regard  to  the 
fah:  Faulet.  The  Due  de  Guise  felt 
somewhat  indignant  that  it  should 
be  supposed  he  could  be  constant  to 
any  woman ;  so  he  laid  the  Due  de 
Clievreuse  a  heavy  wager  that  in  a 
week  he  would  cast  the  fair  Faulet 


^  The  dais  was  the  plact  of  state  where  royal  personages  were  seated  at  their 
idi.    Hie  cadenai  was  a  small  yermilioned  coffer,  from  which,  at  her  repast,  was 
tak«l  tbs  corer  intended  for  the  queen's  use.  ,  v^^^i^ 
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to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  if  her 
bod^  should  be  light  enouffh  to  be 
carried  by  their  combined  blasts  to 
anj  spot  she  listed  to  go. 

"  I  wish  the  winds  of  heaven  would 
waft  me  to  her  h6tel,"  observed  the 
Due  de  Chevreuse. 

*'  You  shall  be  vrafted  thither  by 
the  magic  influence  of  this  slip  of 
paper,"  replied  the  Guise ;  "  and  to- 
morrow night  you  shall  confess  that 
you  have  fairly  lost  your  wager, 
which  you  will,  no  doubt,  duly  pay 
me.** 

As  he  said  this  he  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  as  follows, 
a  regular  bill  of  exchange : — 

"At  flight,  my  love,  you  will  pay  to 
the  Due  de  Cbevrease  the  amount  of 
your  affection  for  roe,  which  I  hereby 
authorise  you  to  do  by  these  presents, 
for  value  received, 

*'  Cbarlis  dk  Lorraine, 
DOC  DE  Guise. 
"  From  the  forest  of  Versailles,  this 
1 9th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  grace, 
1611. 

**  For  the  hands  of  the  fair 
Mademoitelle  Paulette,*' 

The  same  evening  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  went  to  the  Hotel  Paulet, 
and  dulv  presented  the  bill  of  ex- 
change K>r  payment. 

The  young  lady  was  mortified ;  she 
bit  her  lips,  she  tossed  her  head,  she 
looked  with  disdain,  she  answered 
M.  de  Chevreuse  that  there  were  no 
assets  to  meet  the  bill  of  exchanse ; 
indeed  its  value  was  altogether  an* 
merical.  She  added  that  she  was 
sorry  to  see  such  a  piece  of  pleasantry 
practised  upon  her,  which  was  not 
worthy  of  nis  highness  the  Due  de 
Guise;  and  that  the  pleasantry 
might  not  be  repeated  to  her  pre- 
judice, she  begged  for  permission  to 
destrojr  that  very  curious  document 
She  did  destroy  it,  by  casting  it  into 
the  fire,  and,  wishmg  the  Due  de 
Chevreuse  a  very  good  evening,  she 
left  the  apartment,  and  ac^iall^ 
slammed  the  door  after  her.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  time  in  her 
life  that  she  ever  felt  angrv. 

]VIademoiselle  Paulet  had  what 
young  ladies  are  pleased  to  call  a 
good  cry  for  an  hour.  She  thought 
well  of  the  part  she  should  adopt. 
Should  she  retire  to  her  chftteau? 
Should  she  keep  to  her  hotel  P 
Should  she  abstract  herself  from  the 
public  gaze  ?    Should  she  go  to  the 


palace  as  she  usually  did?  Should 
she  shut  M.  de  Guise  out  from  her 
memory?  Should  she  ado^  him 
a  visitor  if  he  repented  of  his  perfidy? 
She  determined  to  go  to  the  Louvre 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  tint 
was  to  defy  the  tongue  of  scandal; 
she  determined  to  shut  her  door 
against  the  Due  de  Guise,  migfaw 
prince  as  he  was,  for  he  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  her  regard. 

At  the  palace  &ere  was  a  new 
comedy  and  a  new  pantaloon,  just 
arrived  from  Venice.  Every  oo^ 
laughed,  everv  body  was  pleased. 
The  fiur  Paulet  was  seated  in  die 
first  rank,  amongst  the  most  ]^ 
minent  beauties.  The  Due  de  Guise, 
having  had  the  door  of  the  Hotd 
Paulet  shut  in  his  £Eice,  having  lost 
his  wager  with  the  Due  de  Chevreiue, 
and  Ming  mortified  at  having  his 
rank  and  his  personal  attractions  lor 
the  first  time  in  his  life  set  at  defiance, 
was  determined  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  approached  the  young  lady. 
He  might  have  been  instigated  ^de^ 
regret  for  his  conduct,  or  by  a  desire 
for  a  reconciliation  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  subsequent  breach  with  a 
greater  noise,  wnich  would  have  bot^ 
ter  gratified  his  vanity..  Butheoom- 
pletelv  fiuled;  Mademoiselle  Panlet 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

When  Moiudeur  de  Imny  heaid 
of  this  last  adventure  of  his  young 
and  fiur  friend,  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel 
Paulet,  revolving^  in  his  brains  many 
paternal  admonitions. 

'*  The  Guises,**  he  murmured,  as 
he  went  along,  ^*  are  a  dangerous  and 
turbulent  race.  I  hate  them  finom 
my  very  soul !  Alas  I  if  the  late 
king  had  only  listened  to  me,  they 
would  lon^  since  have  been  shut  up 
in  the  Bastile,  and  the  whole  soorpon 
brood  had  perished  for  want  of  suc- 
cession. They  carnr  destructioii 
wherever  they  go.  I  will  tell  this 
foolish  young  fiiivourite  of  mine, 
'  See,  my  girl,  what  it  is  to  love  the 
enemies  of  the  state!  the  great  Henri 
would  never  have  treated  yon  after 
thisfiishion!*** 

The  old  minister  stroked  his  grey 
beard  with  mat  complacency,  as  he 
thought  of  nis  old  master  and  the 
approaching  occasion  for  sounda^ 
the  eulo^  of  the  hero  whom  he  so 
loved  wlme  livin|[,  and  when  dead  so 
idolised.    It  had  just  struck  d^t  in 
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the  ey^iing  as  he  trayersed  the  court 
of  the  H6tel  Faulet ;  aod  as  he  did 
ao»  and  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
retinae,  he  desiredi^e  Swiss  not  to 
sound  the  elochette  d^honnew^  other- 
wise, or,  in  modem  parlance,  '*  visi- 
tofs*  beU,**  but  walked  with  the  short 
feeble  steoB  of  old  age  under  ike 
Aadaw  of  the  wall.  The  grand- 
master approached  an  open  wmdow, 
throng^  which  streamed  a  liirht,  and 
came  the  sound  of  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter. 

**  It  strikes  me,**  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  that  this  damsel,  for  a  per- 
son in  deep  affliction,  seems  to  be 
leading  somewhat  of  a  merry  life.** 

He  approached  the  window,  and 
looked  in.  Instead  of  shedding  tears, 
the  lady  was  laughing  heartily.  She 
had  one  solitary  guest  at  table,  and 
he  was  loUii^  in  nis  chair  from  the 
ykdenee  of  mtense  merriment.  He 
raised  himself  with  difficulty,  and, 
wiUi  a  glass  of  wine  in  one  hand  and 
a  plate  in  the  other,  approached  the 
wmdow  to  continue  more  at  his  ease 
the  indulgence  of  his  laughter. 

That  guest  was  Monsieur  de  Lau- 
sae,  the  false  duke,  the  joyial  ro^- 
terer  whom  the  lady  of  the  mansion 
had  forbidden  eyer  to  speak  to  her 
again.  In  her  numient  of  desolation, 
on  her  separation  from  Monsieur  de 
Gnise,  she  had  by  chance  encountered 
the  fklse  duke,  she  had  listened  to 
his  apolc^es,  and  had  again  taken 
him  into  fayour. 

As  De  Lausac  stood  at  the  window 
with  a  foot  unsteady  from  his  yiolent 
laughter,  or  perhaps  from  the  wine 
which  he  had  imbibed,  the  plate 
fell  from  his  hand,  and  dropped  on 
the  dioulder  of  the  grand-master, 
who  was  right  below,  depositing  upon 
it  a  beautiM  None '  manger,  and 
gpoQinff  thereby  the  crimson  sleeye 
of  his  ooublet. 

**  I  haye  no  business  here,  that  is 
Tery  ^ain,**  said  the  Due  de  Sully, 
^raycuy,  as  he  turned  upon  his  steps 
mto  the  street.  He  must  haye  had  a 
firm  fHendship  for  his  beautiful  pro' 
I6g6e^  otherwise  he  would  haye  neyer 
fexgiyen  the  expense  of  the  ii^ured 
sleeye  and  doublet,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  he  had,  and  his  niggardly 
dispodtion  was  a  matter  of  notoriety. 
^  Yes,  yes,**  continued  he,  as  he  went 
akn^,  *'it  is  only  the  bosom  of  old 
age  Uiat  can  harbour  deep  and  last- 
ing emotions,  the  impression  on  the 


heart  of  youth  is  as  eyanescent  as  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  wind  upon  the 
wayinff  com.  Oh,  Henri!  oh,  my 
much-loyed  master!**  and  he  pro- 
nounced these  last  words  with  a  heavy 
sigh. 

The  vilknous  conduct  of  M.  de 
Guise  had  well-nigh  driven  Made- 
moiselle Paulet  to  desperation.  Two 
ways  were  then  open  for  her  to  pur- 
sue,— the  one  was  to  retire  into  a 
convent,  the  other  was  to  follow  the 
fleeting  pleasures  of  the  moment,  re- 
lying upon  her  fortune  for  independ- 
ence and  utterly  regardless  of  public 
opinion,  which  she  knew  to  be,  and 
which  we  have  often  said  was,  by  no 
means  over-scrapulous.  She  adopted 
the  second  course.  The  tongue  of 
scandal  has  left  on  record  that  after 
the  Due  de  Guise  she  had  many 
admirers, — high  princes,  noble  lords 
of  all  shades  of  dutinction,  strangers, 
small  gentlemen,  and  even  a  bishop ! 
In  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  tne 
day  the  lady  was  called  the  lioness, 
because  of  the  impetuosity  of  her 
caprices.  However,  fifty  years  of  a 
virtuous  life  were  ofiered  up  as  a 
reparation  to  heaven  for  the  criminal 
levities  of  her  youth ;  and  Mademoi- 
selle Faulet  rendered  her  name  more 
celebrated  after  her  reformation,  than 
when  the  passion  of  the  late  old  king 
had  brought  her  so  notably  before 
the  gaze  of  the  public  eye. 

Mademoiselle  Faulet  having,  upon 
a  chance  occasion,  visited  the  Mar- 

auise  de  Bambouillet,  soon  came  to 
le  conclusion  that  intellectual  re- 
creation and  witty  conversation  were 
much  more  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion than  the  empty  parade  of  a 
court  life,  and  more  satisfactory  than 
subjugation  to  tumultuous  passions. 
She  was  still  in  the  unclouded  bright- 
ness of  youth  and  beauty ;  her  per- 
sonal attractions  were  never  more 
potent,  more  irresiBtible,  than  when 
ner  name  was  added  to  the  list  of 
frequenters  of  the  Hotel  Bambouillet. 
For  many  a  long  year  she  enjoyed 
supremacy  as  the  youngest  and  most 
lovely  of  the  pricieuses.  She  worked 
incessantly,  powerfully,  and  effec- 
tively in  the  work  of  purifying  the 
French  language,  especially  the  old 
jargon  of  high  and  fiasnionable  society, 
her  sole  desire  being  to  use  refined 
phraseology,  and  to  encourage  the 
poets  and  wits  of  the  a^.  Sne  ap- 
preciated ftilly  the  merits  of  Gom- 
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bauld*  wu  aa  eatliaiiiftie  adsiver  of 
Y^rtun,  and  aiusted  the  maX  Chft- 
pelaire  to  aoqoire  his  cekbrity.  No 
one  of  the  renenmed  coterie  to  which 
the  belonged,  tad  where  ihe  was  so 
bright  an  ornament,  knew  so  well  as 
she  the  art  of  refining  upon  sentimfiits, 
using  every  delicate  shade  of  ezpras^ 
sion,  and  giving  vogue  to  what  was 
called  %rer»e,— tluit  ^ecies  of  co- 
quettish modesty  which  nrovoked  the 
homage  of  men,  without  holding  forth 
the  faintest  hopes,  and  which,  say 
Frenchmen  in  their  overweeaiDg 
vanity,  has  made  the  French  the  most 
jtoUshed  nation  in  Europe.  It  was, 
Lowever,  the  attractive  charms  of 
Mademoiselle  Paulet,and  theoeklHity 
that  wasjustly  her  due,  thatocoasionea 
the  eagerness  of  many  of  ^  highest 
Aristocracy  to  ioin  what  was  denomi* 
Bated  the  CenmoU  dee  Prideuies, 
This  junction  of  rank,  wit,  and  mind« 
more  than  any  thi^g  else,  improyed 
the  nataral  taste.  ^  Am  p^f9  dm 
dttme9t'*  observed  MademoiseUe  Fau- 
let,  ^^  U  n'jr  a  pet  de  dua^  nideprmeee.^ 
It  was  a  repaUic  where  all  was 
eqnalitF. 

We  have  already  said  that  at  the 
meetings  of  the  PrSeiemses  she  was 
second  only  to  the  interesting  Ar- 
th^nia. 

''  Mademoiselle,*'  said,  one  day, 
Vertun  to  the  lady,  "  as  yo«  are  not 
the  sun,  what  would  you  like  to  be 
after  that  grand  luminary  P** 

"  Monsieur,**  she  replied^  readily, 
"  I  would  like  to  be  a  mountain,  that 
I  m%ht  see  the  sun  at  its  first  rising, 
and  that  I  mi^t  be  the  last  to  see  lb 
at  its  setting  1 

This  r^y  had  a  prodigioiis  e&ct, 
and  gave  the  world  a  nodon  of  the 
ready  wit  of  the  Hotel  de  fiambonil^ 
let.  It  was,  after  all,  soMewhai  of 
thepoarest. 

M.  de  Brancas  esteemed  MadeoMB- 
sdle  F^uilet  as  the  smartest  sa^cr  of 
hon  mot$  of  her  age.  This  was  the 
eelebrated  mafquis  frfio,  in  saying  his 
prayers,  thus  spoke  to  GooL  Its 
quaii^  egotism  would  be  lost  in  a 
transktion  :— 

**  Seigneur !  vomi  pouves  assure- 
ment  me  tenir  pour  un  homme  bien 
i.  vous.  Je  suis  votre  servitenr  de 
touto  mon  km  plus  qu*4  persottser* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  M.  Go- 
deau  was  enamoured  of  the  dHoms 
^jjf  Lwime*  He  sent  her  long  dis- 
««rtati<m8  upon  friendshiiK  when  the 
sentiment  was  pushed  to  the  very 


lunits  of  adaolaiatioiQflove.  She 
answered  by  inditing  ddieate  tad 
superfine  amphibologiea,  but  tbgr 
served  to  grwj^  the  worthy  dm, 
who  was  satisned  to  renam  her 
snitor  for  a  number  of  yean. 

M.ds  Graase  posseassd  a  poitnit 
of  Mademoiselle  Paalet,  uiuch  mi 
somewhat  of  a  wmndane  objset  £k 
the  cabinet  of  a  pious  prelate.  He 
placed  undemeatn  it  the  foUswiog 
verses  fixMs  a  sonnet  addrened  to  the 
queen-mother : — 

"  En  Tsia  je  voudrus  fuir  bies  kna  di 

sesappss, 
Je  nt  m*en  ^aii  lauTer,  je  ae  m'en  put 

distndre; 
L'amoor  dadsos  i&oa  eoev  Tt  li  bin  sa 


potti 

Q«c  m£aM  te  k  Tois  qisad  j«  ■•  la  T«if 
pasl"^ 

After  her  gefarmaiisn,  bsseiti; 
Alt  IsMihr  tamed  ft  deaf  esrtoemj 
fgvpmiL  of  marriage,  and  they  sac 
abondant.  The  ddtivibon  of  her 
mind,  and  the  rafiacoifiBti  slBaaneD 
and  coBversalioii,  beeane  her  lok 
Mad  all-ahsodMs^  occupation.  Her 
omit  most  hmve  been  very  gnst,£Br 
having  left  Bothing  in  the  wsj  flf 
literatust  but  some  ^unfliar  ktten. 
tiu  hMly  has  saaM^ed  to  aofiire 
what  migr  be  teaned  an  Eoropea  n- 
nalBtioD.    It  was  [pacing  thraig 

of  Mad^moiwaie  de  Soud^  cane 
into  sudi  great  vogne.  Wsifethe 
Hoiel  de  Eambonillet  pooeMedsidi 
A  miius  as  Midomsisrlh'  Fiaicti  * 
m&fat  weU  defy  the  sarcasms  ei«a  « 
Mai^iehunsii&  Chapekinheidher 
in  tks  highest  esteem.  DeiTveleiax 
'  soadxy  Terses  in  her  pnlK, 


her  duuns  aapirad  the  fin? 
Th^ophife,  and  ^  nyne  inii  i 
nisse  ua  the  wMkaevenef  tihessdool 
Sigc^ne.  We  have  also  ssii  fK 
was  Jdnd-hsarted,  s«d  of  sitf«iv^ 
temper;  malke«evorfi>andad«d|* 
ang^plsDe  in  her  hosoUL  la  her 
after-lale  she  beoame  leconakd^ 
the  Dne  de  Guise,  wfasm  Amoved 

m  an  m****^*^  fiiBbd,  nsr  did  the 
voice  of  scandal  otherwise  >^<^ 
this  nsnmed  ao^[Usintanee.  She 
liT«d  to  a  good  old  sge,  and  died  Mjft 
sore  thiwttr aught  at  oneof  fiief*- 
mmUs  of  Alaicmoiselk  de  Seo^ 
She  be^neatfieda  km  portion  sfher 
igrtune  amottg  the  cdehrsfeed  1^1*^ 
of  the  day,  and  to:  Soss  «n  deep^j 
truly,  and  universally  tegrett^. 
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nradi  of  old  Lord 

>f  thinkkig —  a  nuui 

TB  coon^ry  fint, 

>od.    «l!he  oW 

e  story,  "if 
3rdfl  of  the 
u)  trarel,  he 
w  bim  of  England; 
u  ignorant,  womd  bid 
.  Dome  and  know  his  own 

/  first ."•  A  license  to  tra- 
.X !  A  man  was  obliged  in  the  days 
of  good  Qneen  Bess  to  obtain  per- 
siflBion  to  cross  the  Channel — the 
lords  of  &e  cooneil  kept  up  the  im- 
portance of  the  peM»le  m  this  way— 
we  were  taught  at  home  to  view  our 
ocmtiDental  ne^fabonrs  as  our  ene- 
mies ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  th«  heroic  Nelson,  to  look  upon 
an  EnglishTnan  as  at  least  equal  to 
three  Imnchmen. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  this 
fedin^ — true  or  untrue,  as  it  may 
be— together  die  away.  A  mode- 
rate sel^importance  is  no  bad  safe- 
ffiuffd  on  certain  occasions ;  and  the 
H^hlander  was  right  who  added  to 
his  mvjrer,  "That  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  endow  him  with  a  good 
eone^  of  hnnself.**  Travel  and  in- 
tercourse will  soften  and  subdue, 
fcriiaps  dispel,  a  good  deal  of  our 
ukna  vaunting.  JBut,  will  travel 
sapi^  any  tbi%  in  its  place  equally 
beneDcial  to  us  as  a  people  ?  Men 
go  abroad  for  what  ?  To  return  dis- 
ooirtented  with  their  own  country? 
We  think  not !  They  have  seen  so 
Uttle  of"  Merrie  England,**  that  they 
htfdiy  know  what  it  is  like.  A 
noUe  thirst  induces  many  to  go 
sbroad ;  curiosity  alone,  a  Uiousand 
nore;  and  the  rest  travel  for  the 
sake  of  saying  what  they  have  seen. 
Cross-questioned  bv  Lord  Bur^lev 
at  the  privy-coundl  table,  with  Wal- 
sin^ham,  lAd  Effingham,  and  Buck- 
Inmt  looking  on,  how  poor  a  figure 
Toor  alderman  of  Cheap,  or  your 
CKy  madam,  would  have  made.  What 
ft  SMOdficant  shake  of  the  head  old 
lioSBnr^ey  would  have  given  to 
wem  irbo  had  never   seen  Stone- 

or  Avebury,  the  Glastonbury 


thorn  infuli  blossom  at  Christ  in  as,  the 
grave  of  Kinf  Arthur,  or  "  tl  v.  ^niard- 
ed  Mount."  We  can  figure  him  with 
his  treasurer*s  staff  of  office  in  his 
hand,  advising  his  applicants,  in  ho- 
nest £li£^)ethan  Englisb,  to  go  and 
see  the  wonders  of  their  own  coun- 
try first,  before  they  thought  of  seeing 
S^'asburg  cathedral  or  the  ohurdi 
of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins. 

We  may  be  reminded  indeed,  as 
one  of  the  Tvoo  Otndemen  of  Verona 
reminded  the  other, — 

"  Home-keepiog  youths  have  ever  homely 
wits.'' 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
Go,  by  all  means,  abroad;  but  see 
Canterbury  and  York  before  Stras- 
buiv  and  Cokupae ;  St.  Faul*8  before 
St.  Peter's  (Wren  sinffle-handed  be- 
fore Bramante  and  his  followers). 
See  the  many  glories  and  wonders  of 
your  own  coimtry  first,  and  when 
you  feel  an  inclination  to  sluggardise 
at  home,  make  the  best  of  your  way 
abroad  and  visit  Amo  and  Yallomo 
brosa. 

"Or  where  Campaniu'i  plaia  forsaken 

lies, 
A  weiuy  waste  expanding  to  the  skies." 

Only  dntf  with  you  the  lengthen- 
ing chain  vmich  Goldsmith  took,  and 
lonff  as  fondly  to  return  to  England 
as  the  remote,  .unfHended  poet  did 
to  the  hearth  of  his  only  brother. 

The  great  moralist  or  our  a^and 
nation  went  to  study  man  like  vTak- 
ley  in  the  Isle  of  SWe.  How  few 
there  are  who  ever  dream  of  going 
there  now !  **  Up  the  Rhine**  is  the 
cry  of  all  who  have  a  week,  and 
money  enough  for  the  week  to 
spare.  Men  go  to  see  the  great 
tun  of  Heidelb^ff,  the  largest  wine- 
cask  in  the  world,  who  have  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  Win- 
chester pint  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  largest  pint  in  the 
world — an  Englishman's  pint,  redo- 
lent of  the  eood  old  times,  —  the 
Lycurgus  and  measure  of  all  pint 
pots  of  that  convivial  period ;  regu- 


*  The  C^Mplfat  Gentleman,    By  Henrj  Peacham.    4(o.  1692. 
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latinff  Shak8Deare*8  sack  libation  at 
the  Mermaid,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
draught  of  canary  at  the  Apollo. 
Measure  as  large  luod  ample  as  their 
minds,  equal  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
our  degenerate  pewters.  What  is 
the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg,  in  an 
honest  Englishman's  eyes,  compared 
to  the  Winchester  brass  pint  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  The  great 
tun  at  Heidelberfr  is  a  wonder  by 
itself;  but  the  Wmchester  pint  was 
a  begetter  of  wonders — the  patri- 
arch of  a  race  of  pints. 

While  we  attribute  much  of  this 
rage  for  travelling;  to  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  men  are  con- 
veyed from  one  quarter  of  the  world 
to  the  other,  let  us  assi^  a  due 
share  to  our  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Murray  and  his  several  Handbooks, 
which  stand  on  our  shelves,  or  lie 
upon  our  tables,  like  so  many  provo- 
catives to  travel.  M.  is  a  capital 
hand  at  a  bill  of  fare,  he  macao^m- 
ises  the  road  before  you,  fills  up  the 
ruts,  new  oils  the  springs  of  your 
conveyance,  plays  the  part  of  Offilby 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  oi  Pa- 
terson  on  the  other ;  draws  from  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  criticism;  ushers 
you  to  your  inn,  introduces  the  land- 
lord— in  short,  does  every  thing  but 
pay  your  bill.  There  is  no  such 
book  for  Great  Britain.  When  are 
we  to  make  a  home  tour  with  our 
red  cloth  -  covered  Murray  in  our 
hands?  The  England  and  Wales 
has  been  long  announced ;  the  Lon- 
don still  longer.  We  want  them 
much,  for  our  home  books  are  very 
imperfect. 

"  Books  of  travels,"  was  the  wise 
observation  of  Johnson,  "  will  be 
cood  in  proportion  to  what  a  man 
has  previously  on  his  mind.  A  man 
must  carry  knowledge  with  him  if 
he  would  bring  home  knowledge." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  day  which 
a  man  may  turn  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  period  employed  in 
shuaving.  We  date  our  day — not  from 
the  turn  of  twelve,  or  from  sunrise — 
but  from  the  removal  of  yesterday's 
beard.  We  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to-day,  while  we  have  so  material  a 
part  of  yesterday  about  us.  Then 
the  operation  with  a  keen  razor,  and 
when  the  wind  is  not  in  the  east,  is 
really  a  pleasant  operation.  At  no 
one  period  of  the  day  is  a  man  more 
tranquil.    But  with  a  dull  razor  and 


an  east  wind !  However,  let  ns  not 
think  too  much  of  the  little  nnpka- 
santneases  of  life.  A  keen  razor, 
and  a  fine  morning,  after  a  six  or 
seven  hours*  uninterrupted  sleep,  oc- 
casion a  great  number  of  deligntful 
thoughts.  Southey  eompoaed  his 
Dems  Wtdk^  on  different  days, 
with  the  lather  of  an  eaay  shave  at 
Keswick  on  his  chin.  When  the 
wind  is  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
the  razor  rightiy  set,  the  operation 
of  shaving  is  a  sure  incaitive  to  tra- 
vel. A  well-set  razor  wafts  us  to 
Toledo,  or  Damascus,  or  Sh^kld, 
at  the  nearest;  the  ivory -handled 
badger*s-hair  brush  to  conntry  sports 
and  Elephantine  caves ;  and  Uie  soap 
itself  (real  Naples  it  is  we  use)  to 
soft  Parthenope,  and  the  tranquil 
breezes  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 

In  one  of  these  morning  reveries 
before  the  glass,  we  borrowed  Prince 
Houssein's  tapestry  from  the  ArMm 
NtgktSf  and  wafted  ourselves  away 
to  the  West  of  England,  to  the 
wastes  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  banks 
of  theTamarandthe  Tavy.  A  goodly 
prospect  rose  before  our  eyes.  Cas- 
tles and  abbeys  n^jestic  in  decav, 
patriarchal  trees,  unchanging  hills, 
rivers,  and  river-sides, — 

**  Whate'er  Lomine  light  touch*d  with 

•ofteoing  hue, 
Or  Stva^  Rosa  dash*d,  or  ktmed  Poat- 

BID  drew." 

Inv^uable,  indeed,  is  the  wealth 
and  the  strength  which  the  divine 
gift  of  fancy  confers  upon  its  pos- 
sessor. Visionary  moments  ill  ex- 
changed for  work-day  world  hoars. 
Day  dreams  of  happiness,  it  is  a  littk 
heaven  to  indulge  in,  reviving  the 
past  as  vividly  as  the  present;  and 
bringing  the  distant  to  one's  own 
door-step. 

"  Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madtam, 
Let  me  nerer  taste  of  gladness. 
If  I  love  not  thy  madd'tt  fits 
Above  all  their  greatest  wita  ! 
And  though  some,  too,  seeming  holy, 
Do  account  thy  raptures  folly, 
Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 
What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them." 

Lamb  was  wiser  than  he  thought 
he  was,  when  he  refused  to  write  for 
the  present  or  for  an  after  race  of 
readers.  He  would  write,  he  said, 
for  antiquity.  There  was  wit  in 
what  he  uttered,  and  wisdom  in  the 
upshot.    Many  would  write  in  the 
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crabbed  styles  of  Biison  or  Tom 
HeM-ne,  to  liye  like  Cbarles  Lamb. 

The  yisioQ  was  a  pleasant  one,  and 
we  were  indeed  sorry  to  see  the  delu- 
skm  disturbed  as  the  last  sud  of  soap 
disappeared  on  the  raxor  from  joor 
chin*  Bat  the  yision  was  a  lasting 
one, — 

"  And  still  the  bright  idea  charmi  my 
mind." 

We  now  determined  to  make  our 
"  Tacati<m  ramble"  for  the  season,  as 
Serjeant  Talfourd  woold  call  it,  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  tie  np  our 
**  leaves  from  a  journal,**  as  Lord 
Robertson  would  phrase  it,  for  the 
readers  of  Bbgina,  on  our  return. 
Tou  see,  dear  reader,  we  have  on  all 
oecasions  your  good  at  heart,  as  well 
as  our  own ;  and  while  we  are  mus- 
ing before  Stonehenge,  or  seeking 
h^th  on  the  Tamar  or  the  Tayy, 
we  have  an  eye  on  Begent  Street,  and 
%  paper  for  your  perusal. 

"  Out  of  Town.**  A  man  who  is 
master  of  his  own  time  may  get 
away,  witb  his  washerwoman's  leave, 
at  a  moment*8  notice.  We  were  in 
no  such  immediate  hurry  to  be  off; 
but  studied  our  Ordnance  maps,  read 
up  our  coimty  historians,  and  planned 
<Hi  paper  our  little  vacation  campaign 
in  tne  West  of  England.  In  skeleton 
tours  of  this  kind  the  great  thing  is 
not  to  attempt  too  much  and  to 
allow  and  be  prepared  for  disappoint- 
ments. He  who  g6es  out  to  see  all 
that  he  sets  down  on  paper  will 
rarely  pass  a  day  without  an  obsta- 
cle that  neither  art  nor  money  can 
overcome.  Carry,  therefore,  a  greater 
kud  a  lesser  stnng  to  your  bow. 
Aever  remain  idle.  To  kick  your 
b^^  about  at  an  hotel,  and  kill  time 
timthe  coach  arrives,  or  the  land- 
lord of  a  half-deserted  hotel  on  a 
croaaroad  can  muster,  and  with 
difficilty,  a  pair  of  post-horses,  is 
fretftt  work.  This  country  is  fhll 
to  the  brim  in  places  and  things  to 
see.  '  liere  is  scarce  a  stream  in  the 
kingdo  n  unsung  in  song,  or  a  village 
church  without  its  lesson  in  archi- 
tecture A  mill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood n  ay  remind  you  of  Buysdael, 
or  a  gl  sen  lane,  with  its  group  of 
peasant  children,  of  a  composition  by 
Gainsborough.  There  is  much  to 
restore  you  to  eood-humour — any 
thing  is  better  wan  "the  bestiwoLB 
best  room,**  the  perpetual  demand 


for  Mr.  Boots  to  be  omnipresent,  or 
for  John  the  waiter  to  fill  more 
offices  than  one. 

The  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  fh>m  Paddington  to  Chip- 
penham offers  little  for  comment  or 
observation.  Windsor's  "lofty  brow,*' 
the  churdi  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  two 
or  three  peeps  upon  the  Thames  at 
Pangboume,  the  new  saol  at  Bead- 
ing, and  the  new  township  or  city  of 
Swindon— on  what  ten  years  ago  was 
a  ploughed  field-— with  scarce  a  cot- 
tage between  you  and  the  &r  horizon, 
would  afford  subject-matter  in  them- 
selves sufficient  for  a  paper;  but  here 
we  are  at  Chippenham,  with  its  plea- 
sant little  station  and  its  sweet-pea 
hedges  in  full  beauty  and  odour. 
Here,  too,  it  is,  that  we  got  out ;  but, 
lord  I  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say,  how 
the  days  are  drawmg  in! — too  much 
so,  indeed,  for  the  inquirmg  tra- 
veller,— 

"  Day  and  night 

Were  standing  in  each  other's  light." 

The  lamp -lighter  was  at  work; 
and  by  the  time  we  were  ensconced 
in  a  ny  for  Malmesbury  there  was 
little  to  see  as  we  passed  along  but 
the  dark  outline  now  and  then  of  a 
hedge-row  elm,  or  the  hedges  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  us. 

We  slept  that  nieht  at  Malmes- 
bury in  a  comfortable  bed  that  pro- 
voked repose ;  nor  were  we  disturbed 
with  a  visitation  from  the  worthy 
old  chronicler  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, or  a  word  of  advice  from 
Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.  A  dream  made  up  of 
Behemoths  and  Leviathans  had  been 
an  unwieldy  vision  at  the  best  We 
were  glad,  therefore,  to  escape  it. 

'*  Uprose  the  san,  and  uprose  Emilie." 

There's  a  picture  for  you  firom  Chau- 
cer, the  morning-star  of  our  poetry. 
We,  too,  were  up  with  the  sun,  for 
there  is  much  to  see  at  Malmesbury. 
The  abbey,  with  its  noble  old  Norman 
doorway  and  porch  (a  mass  of  early 
English  sculpture  in  its  several  de- 
tails), is  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  ten- 
mile  journey.  The  noble  piers  of 
the  interior  (the  few  that  remain) 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  compila- 
tion of  Doomsday.  The  Norman  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  order  of  architecture — 
an  order,  moreover,  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  before  it  was  brought  to 
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tiM  perfeetkm  its  prfaicmlei  ftdmit  0^ 
the  tranntaoQ  wm  maoe  to  another 
style,  more  beautiftil  it  is  tme,  bat 
ton  eiiduri]^*-oiir  so-called  ^  early 
Em^hr  llie  rage  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  earned  to  an  unholy  length. 
The  lawless  mooareh,  who  spared 
neither  man  in  his  wrath  nor  woman 
in  his  Inst,  annihthited  arcbiteotim 
as  w^  as  lOibots.  The  Defender  of 
the  Faith  was  the  worst  enemy  ar- 
chkoctareeTerhad.  LoekatMahnes* 
b«ry  alone !  Nor  would  it  roqoire 
any  rery  fertile  unaginatioa  ^to  call 
up"  the  abbey  as  it  was.  We  deal 
not  with  ihe  inmates  of  the  baildin|^, 
with  the  relies  of  saints,  or  with  then: 
iniqaities  at  this  moment.  It  is  the 
nave  and  the  tranaepts,  the  dianoel 
and  the  ch<»r— in  one  word,  the 
abbey  itaeli;  as  a  piece  of  architecture 
—that  we  would  wish  to  restore,  for 
its  preservation  wonld  have  read,  and 
would  continue  to  read,  a  greater 
lesson  than  its  destmction. 

After  a  eareftil  survey  of  llahnes- 
bury  Cross,  so  well  known  from  the 
numerous  drawings  which  still  con- 
tinue to  be  made  of  it,  we  walked  to 
Westport,  without  the  walls  of 
Malmesburr,  in  quest  of  tbe  house  in 
which  Hobbes  was  bom.  We  should 
have  had  Sir  William  Moleswortb 
with  us,  for  we  bad  some  difficulty  in 
identiiVing  the  house.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  were  willing,  indeed, 
to  aid  us,  but  tbe  phUosopber  of 
Malmesbury  was  altogether  unknown 
to  them.  A  Somereetshire  farmer, 
in  the  ZwnerzeUher  dialect,  exhibited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  tbe  inquiry. 
He  lifted  tbe  latches  of  several  cot- 
tage-doors and  asked  the  inmates  if 
they  knew  "  where  one  Hobbes  was 
bom."  Every  fresh  inquiry  elicited 
for  a  time  a  gape  of  wonder  and  a 
**iVb."  At  last  the  interest  became 
more  ffenend,  and  a  woman  was  found 
who  knew  the  houae  in  which  the 
philosopher  was  bom.  She  took  us 
to  see  it,  but  there  was  not  mudi  to 
see.  Nor  eould  we  at  once  identi^ 
the  house  described  by  Auiwey  (a 
Wiltshve  worthy,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Hobbes)  with  the  white- 
wanied  dwelling  pointed  out  by  our 
informant  as  the  philosopher's  rnrth- 
place.  Aubrey  descxibes  the  house 
as  *'the  extreme  house  that  points 
into  or  laoes  the  horse-fayie;  tbe 
^MTthest  boose  on  ^  left  hand  as 
you  gee   to   Tedbury,  leaving  the 


ehurch  on  tiM  right.''  lliSi,  im> 
hi^  is  minute  enon^,  but  AnfaKy 
is  still  mom  precise  m  naarkiflff  out 
the  partieular  birtl^laee  of  hM 
bevo  i-^ 


"  To  prevent  mistalEes/'  he  ssjrs,  **  aod 
that  hereafter  may  rise,  no  doilbt,  wlnt 
boose  was  famous  for  this  famous'  man'i 
birth,  I  doe  here  testifie  that  ia  Ajiril 
1659,  his  brother  Edmund  went  with  me 
into  this  house,  and  into  the  chamber 
whare  he  was  boms.  It  is  a  fimwhonst, 
stoos  baUi  and  tiled,  of  one  room,  with  s 
bottfliy  (or  the  like)  below^  and  two 
chambers  above.  It  was  the  iaAsniMst 
where  he  first  drew  breath.'* 

On  a  more  minute  eomparison  we 
foimd  our  informant  righ^  and  that 
we  were  really  standing  in  the  honie 
in  which  an  £nglirii  worthy  first  saw 
the  light.  This,  then,  was  the  phi- 
losopher's home,  nor  were  we  indif- 
ferent to  what  we  saw  or  unmoved  by 
what  we  imaeined. 

A  mile  aim  a  half  from  Mahncs- 
bury  lies  Charlton  House,  the  seat  of 
Thomas  Howard,  first  Sari  of  Beric- 
^ire,  the  father  of  a  race  of  Uttk 
poets,  and  the  fiithar-in-law  of  glo- 
rious John  Dryden.  The  house  ex- 
hibits a  enrious  nnxtnre  of  Kiag 
James's  Gothic  wi^  Ini^  Jobsm 
additions  and  Uie  inoongruitksof  tht 
last  half  century.  It  had  once  bean 
a  noble  mansion,  nor  is  it  without  its 
air  of  nobility  at  this  moment.  The 
long  gaikry  is  a  well-pn^iortioBsd 
struKCture^  eontaimng  a  veiy  caiioat 
collection  of  early  English  portnita 
Nor  are  the  other  apartments  in  the 
house  without  the  inherait  air  «f 
iM^Hlity  about  them.  The  present 
Earl  of  Suffer,  whose  seat  it  is,  bai 
done  SHich  to  revive  the  ftdn^ 
gknes^  his  house.  Hisfictuxesl^ 
aaeient  masters  have  beoi  adecUd 
with  great  Judgment  and  ateonoAer- 
ahie  emnse.  Bitt  it  was  the  for- 
traK-gaUery  yrhich  pleased  us  te 
most.  Km  we  observed  a  fall- 
length  of  Thomas  toward,  eari  of 
Su&lk,  the  Ibundw  of  AudW  End, 
and  the  father  of  the  inamooi 
Gountessof  Essex ;  a  fuU-lengtii  also 
of  his  second  wifb,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  Sir  Harry  Knevit,  of  Chi- 
ton, in  Wiltshire;  a  fhU-length  ef 
Sir  Joorae  Bowes,  ambaaoador  fton 
Queen  Elknbeth  to  the  Empmr  of 
Eussia;  aMl-lei^b  of  I^Edward 
Sackviile,  whose  dud  with  X#oid 
Edward  Bmoe.  ia .  nmtler  of  histoiy ; 
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a  ibme-^juarter  porirtit  of  King 
Jtfnes  L,  by  Mark  Garraid;  Ladr 
fioisl  J  aad  ladj  Gertnide  Howara, 

SCormelhnJaiiseii;  Diaiia^caaiiUM 
Oxfioord,  and  Lady  Dorothy  Gary, 
by  Mytena;  (ibar  udl-lmigtliB,  and 
Tery  characteristic  ezamplea  of  tht 
fiiuwU  cwnhiawof  the  ageof  James  L;) 
Qneen  Eliabeth  down  to  the  waist, 
«nd  wiAotd  tkmdow ;  three  of  the 
duUhieii  of  Charles  I.  (down  to  the 
VMt),  a  duplicate,  so  nr,  of  the  ia- 
TBUomm  pktvre  by  Vandyke  at  Wind* 
0or  Castk — yery  g;oo^  and  not  nn* 
likely  by  Yandyke^ownhand ;  tfaree- 
qvsrter  portrait  of  tiie  Countess  of 
liroitfMnibcrlaBd,  by  Vand^e— but 
queiy,  t^ttr  Vandyke  ?■— tfaree-qoar* 
ter  portrait  of  Chaiies  H^  by  Biley— 
ugly  in  the  extreme,  but  like.  "  Is 
iJus  VkQ  me  T"  said  the  king  of  one 
of  Riley's  pictures,  **  Then,  od*8 
fish !  I  am  an  ugly  lelk>w.**    Three- 

Juarter  portraits  of  James  II.  when 
>ake  or  York,  and  of  his  second 
wife 'when  Duchess  of  York,  both 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  a  child  vrith  a 
l«nb,  representing  the  daughter  of 
James  II.,  by  Mary  of  M^ena;  a 
lull-lenffth  of  the  second  and  last 
D«ke  of  Bu^ngham  of  the  Vllliers 
fiynily;  a  head  of  Wycherley,  by 
Kn^Ier ;  a  euriow  eollection  of  por- 
traits aher  Lely  and  Huysman 
<twenty,  at  least,  in  number,  but 
poorly  executed),  representing  ladies 
td  the  court  of  Kinff  Charles  II., 
VeU  Gwynn  and  MoQ  Dvds  of  the 
BiHdier,  and  among  the  best.  The 
coneat  traditioa  <»  the  house  has 
been  that  Moll  b^an  life  as  a  dairy- 
maid St  Chariton,  and  there  is  eyery 
veaaon  to  bdieye  that  such  was  the 


The  library,  though  small,  wm, 
we  were  pleased  to  observe,  of  a 
dramatie  character.  Three  of  the 
joDs  of  &e  first  Earl  of  Berkshire 
wrote  piays.  Edward,  better  known 
by  Ub  iumliar  appellation  of  '"Ned,*" 
waathemdior  of  T%«  UniMKmg' 
domif  a  piece  ridiculed  in  The  m- 
hetand;  and  ^ttt  auUior  as  weil  of 
an  inecmiparable  and  incomm^riien- 
sftle  poem  called  The  Britiak  JPnneet, 
James  was  the  author  of  two  comedies 
called  AJa  MiiMen  and  The  Engliek 
Mmuiatr;  and  Bobert  (the  ablest  of 
the  brodiera,  but  oyer-eonceited  wttb> 
^X  of*  foUo  volume  of  plays,  in  one 
or  which  ine  Commmee)  Lm^,  as 
Teagae^  acquired  an  exUnovduMMry 


repittatfon.  Tbeir  Mer  laiaabeth 
was  manied  to  the  poet  Dryden; 
and  here,  in  10<(6,  at  Charlton,  was 
Qiaries  Dryden  bom. 

Av  ebury ,  the  next  place  of  iaCereat 
that  we  examined,  has  set  conjeetare 
at  work  for  a  long  time  past  to  detee 
both  its  limits  and  its  uses.  Bishop 
Gibeen,  in  his  edition  of  Camden^ 
Britamda  was  the  first  to  give  as  any 
aeeonnt  of  this  extraordinary  tempfe 
of  eariy  times.  He  took  his  aooount, 
however,  fh>m  the  MS.  Momamfida 
Britannica  of  old  John  Aubrey,  who 
was  the  first  to  examine  with  attention 
the  exiftiag  remains  of  this  ^ctraordi* 
narywork.  Aubrty,inahiuiliDgex- 
cursion  on  Maribwoiigh  Downs,  was 
led  by  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  fiom 
the  Grey  Wethers,  where  the  par^ 
met,  to  the  village  of  Avehnry  and 
tiM  sumnrnding  closes.  He  was 
woad^uUv  surprised,  he  tells  us,  at 
the  sight  of  tiiose  vast  stones,  and  of 
the  mightyr  banks  of  earth  about 
them,  ^  of  which  I  had  never  heard 
befbre.'*  He  had  now  got  scent  of 
another  quarry,  and,  in  tSe  true  spirit 
of  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  forsook 
his  friemis  for  a  thne  and  examined 
existing  Avebury«  "  I  observed  in 
the  endosmes,**  he  says,  ^  some  seg- 
ments of  rude  circles  made  with  theie 
stones,  whence  I  concinded  they  had 
been  in  the  dd  time  complete ;  and 
entertaining  mysdf  with  a  more  de» 
lightftd  inquiry,  I  left  my  c(»npaay 
awbik,  till,  cheered  by  the  cry  of  tlie 
hounds,  I  overtook  the  company,  and 
went  with  them  to  Kym^  where 
was  a  good  hunting  dinner  pro* 
vided.*' 

Wherever  Aubrey  went  he  made 
known  his  diaoofery. 

"King  Charles  II.,"  he  sajg,  "dis- 
conrtiDg  one  momiog  with  my  Lord 
Brounkcr  and  Dr.  Charlton,  concerning 
Stonehen^e,  tbey  told  bis  majesty  what 
thejr  had  heard  me  sa^  coneeming  Ave- 
bmry  ;  for  that  it  did  as  much  excel 
SloBehenge  at  a  cathedral  does  a  parfih 
ebureh.  His  majesty  weadered  that  Dent 
of  oar  ehorogcashera  had  taken  notiee  of 
it,  and  eomautiided  Dr.  Gbarltoa  to  bring 
me  to  him  the  neit  morning.  1  brought 
with  me  a  draught  of  it,  done  by  me- 
mory^ only,  but  well  enough  resembling 
it,  with  which  bis  majesty  was  pleased, 
gave  me  his  band  to  kiss,  and  com- 
manded me  to  wait  on  him  at  Marl- 
iKmxigh,  when  he  went  to  Bath  with 
liis  queen,  which  was  aboat  a  fortnight 
aaer." 
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Aubrey  waited  <m  the  king  at 
Marlborough;  and  the  next  day, 
when  the  court  were  on  their  jour- 
ney, the  royal  brothers  diyerted  to 
Ayelmry,  ascended  Silburv  Hill,  and 
examined  with  attention  all  that  re- 
mained of  this  early  and  extenaiye 
temple  in  the  open  air.  '*His  ma- 
jesty,** says  Anbrejr,  **  commanded 
me  to  wnte  a  description  of  it,  and 
present  it  to  him ;  and  the  Duke  of 
York  commanded  me  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  old  camps  and  burrows 
on  the  plains.'* 

Avebury  would  appear  to  haye 
been  in  ancient  times  tne  most  mag- 
nificent numument  in  England :  nor 
was  Aubrey  &r  out  when  he  called 
it  a  cathedral  compared  to  Stone- 
henge,  which  was  little  more,  he 
thought,  than  a  parish  church  when 
contrasted  with  the  £ur-spreading 
grandeur  of  Avebury.  Stondienge 
did  not  cover,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  a  much  larger  area  of 
ground  than  one  of  the  inner  circles 
of  Avebury;  and  the  earthwork 
about  it  must  have  been  a  mere 
trench  compared  to  the  mighty  cut- 
ting which  surrounds  the  mystic 
monument  on  Marlborough  Dovms. 
To  see  Avebury  "  aright,*  you  must 
walk  the  circuit  of  the  earth  work, 
for  the  existing  stones  can  give  you 
no  idea  of  wmit  Avebury  was  like 
even  in  Charles  II.*8  time.  When  Au- 
brey wrote  in  1663,  thu^-one  stones 
still  remained  erect  liVnen  Stuke- 
ley  wrote  in  1722,  only  eighteen; 
and  now  eijBfht  of  these  haye  either 
fallen  or  disappeared,  and  ten  alone 
remain  standing.  This  is  sad  work. 
Nor  is  this  aU :  of  the  forty-five 
stones  (fallen  and  erect)  within  the 
earthwork  enumerated  by  Stukeley 
in  1722,  thirtii  had  disappeared  when 
Britton  published  the  third  volume 
of  his  Beauties  of  Wiltshire^  in  IS25. 

Of  this  extraordinary  temple  there 
is  every  reason  to  beueve  that  Si|- 
bury  Hill  composed  a  part.  It  is  an 
artificial  mound,  170  feet  in  height, 
steep  in  its  ascent,  and  without  the 
earthwork  which  surrounds  the  tem- 

Ele.  There  is  little  to  see  when  up, 
ut  the  abruptness  of  the  ascent 
must  be  undertaken  to  be  understood. 
Wishing  to  examine  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, we  took  Bath  on  our  way,  that 
we  might  yisit  the  cemetery  in  which 
the  kte  Mr.  Beckford  is  buried.  We 
were,  indeed,  surprised  with  what 


weaaw.  The ceiMterykyery small; 
the  chapel  itself  is  small ;  while  the 
grave  <^Beddbrd  spreads  itself  over 
an  area  of  ground  d  nearly  thessme 
size  as  the  chapel,  and  immediately 
in  firont  of  the  chapel  door,  which  it 
seems  to  shoulder  for  admittance. 
The  tomb  itself,  of  red  granite  and  of 
the  ordinary  size  and  shape,  is  snr- 
rounded  by  a  whole  Linooln's-Inii- 
Fields  of  enclosure.  Bead  die  xnser^ 
tions  with  the  naked  eye  you  cannot; 
you  can  just  see  that  th^r  are  at  either 
end,  but  that  is  all.  We,atla8t,ooiiU 
see  what  they  were  like  with  the  aid 
of  a  pocket-telescope,  and  saw  reasons 
as  we  read  to  put  them  out  of  s^^ 
He  describes  himself  on  one  side  as  if 
he  were  still  alive,*- 

*'  Eojoyisg  humbly 
The  mo»t  precious  gift  oif  Ueayen,  Hope ; " 

and  on  the  other  side  as  if  he  were 
still  at  Fonthill,— 

"  Eternal  Power ! 
Grant  me  through  obyioos  clouds  one 

transient  gleam 
Of  Thj  bright    essence  in  oy  djiag 

hour ! " 

^Vhere  is  the  humiUfy^  let  us  ask, 
in  the  '*  Hence,  avaunt!  'tis  holy 
ground!**  of  t^e  grave  before  us? 

"  Philip  and  Francis  have  no  tomb, 
Great  Christopher  takes  all  the  room ;" 

was  old  Stowe*s  couplet  on  seeii^ 
Hatton*s  enormous  monument  in  St. 
FauFs  and  the  little  tablets  bende  k 
to  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Sir  Francis 
Wakingham.  His  "dying  hour!** 
He  has  been  dead  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  these  two  years.  Siite 
Viator!  But  to  what  purpose?  kt 
us  ask. 

There  is  very  little  to  see  on  the 
road  from  Bath  to  Sheptcm  Mallet 
From  Shepton  Mallet  to  Wells  is  a 
lovely  ride,  truly  English  in  eveiy 
part,  with  rich  meadows,  upland 
lawns,  beetling  hills,  and  umbrageous 
woods.  We  are  now  in  the  limd  ai 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Yon  lofty 
Tor,  with  its  ruined  chapel  to  St 
Michael,  commands  the  whole  island 
or  valley  of  Ayalonia.  And  there 
at  its  toot  may  be  seen  the  poetic 
rains  of  Glastonbury,  the  grave  of 
King  Arthur,  and  the  wondrous 
thorn,  which  still  continues  to  blos- 
som at  Christmas,  in  spite  of  the 
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BefbmiAiion  and  the  ill-natured  in- 
credulity of  unbelieving  John  Bull. 
But  it  was  Wells  we  eame  to  see,  and 
not  80  much  Wells  as  a  cathedra^  as 

Wells  in  its  west  front    W , 

who  was  with  us,  was  in  ecstades 
with  what  he  saw.  But  he  could 
not  see  enough,  and  longed  for 
Codcerell^s  drawings,  or  the  wings  of 
one  of  the  erows  that  clamoured  over- 
head. As  a  pkce  of  architecture  the 
west  front  oTWells  is  poor  and  dis- 
appointing. Truth  to  tell,  there  is 
very  little  architecture  about  it.  The 
west  front  of  Wells  is  a  mass  of 
sculpture — statues  and  dto-relief; 
statoes  in  niches,  and  alto-rdief  in 

quatrefoHs.    W ,  who  deserved 

and  enjoved  the  friendship  of  Flax- 
man,  took  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
us  the  several  reliefs  described  and 
engraved  in  the  Lectures  of  our  great 
soSptor :  -^he  "  Creation  of  Eve  " 
in  one  of  the  quatrefoils ;  the  head 
and  hodj  of  an  angel  in  another ;  the 
variety  of  action  in  a  row  of  statues, 
and  the  well-disposed  arrangement 
of  a  bishop's  vestment.  There  was, 
indeed,  much  to  admire,  much  to  see, 
and  much  to  leave  behind  unseen. 
In  another  century— unless  the  care- 
ful hand  of  restoration  steps  in,  and 
soon  too — little  will  be  left  to 
gratify  the  growing  admiration  of  a 
people^  or  justify  the  criticism  of  the 
lUnstrious  Flaxman. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  a  forest 
of  scaffolding  in  the  interior  of  the 
cathedra],  and  that  the  repairs,  as  far 
as  they  had  gone,  reflect^  credit  on 
the  taste  and  tact  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey.  Thirty  years  ago  the  word 
repa;ir  would  have  conveyed  to  the 
lover  of  Grothic  architecture  some 
heathen  abomiuations,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  what  Wyatt  committed  in 
the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Salis- 
bmy  Cathedral.  Sixty  years  since, 
and  a  worse  generation  than  the 
Wyatts  existed,  men  who  built  Pal- 
lamo  upon  William  of  Wykeham, 
and  thrust  Corinthian  altars  be- 
fore Gothic  screens.  We  have  no 
such  fear  now— the  fear,  indeed,  is 
on  the  other  side ;  and  Mr.  Cockerell 
may  tremble  with  reason  for  St. 
Paul's,  when  Mr.  Fugin  is  appointed 
to  put  it  in  repair. 

The  Somersetshire  ale  is  not  very 
Rood.  It  minr,  however,  have  once 
been  better,  for  the  pursy  Bishop  of 
Both  and  Wells,  who  wrote  the  ear- 


liest dnnkin|;  ballad  of  merit  in  our 
language,  died  in  his  diocese,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his 
cathedral.  The  ''Jolly  good  Ale 
and  Old "  of  the  jovial  bishop  is  a 
thirst-inspiring  song,  one  that  Fal- 
staffmight  have  sung  before  a  sea-ooal 
fire  in  fiastcheap.  We  pledge  a  {Hut 
of  ale  to  the  memorv  of  the  man  who 
sunff  a  song  like  tnis  in  the  vale  of 
Avidonia.  Men  who  deal  in  minute 
matters  will  tell  us  probably  that  it 
was  written  elsewhere — ^that  it  was 
written,  moreover,  before  he  was  a 
bishop.  Cm  bono  f  let  us  ask.  We 
can  read  in  that  honest  old  face  of 
his  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  song 
written  in  his  youth.  We  can  vouch 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  Uiat  she 
would  have  liked  her  bishop  all  the 
better  for  the  convivial  hilarity  of 
his  early  life — nay,  more,  would  per- 
haps, have  patted  him  fkmiliarl]^  on 
the  face,  placed  him  m  that  curious 
old  chair  which  ornaments  the  palace 
at  Wells,  the  chair  of  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  commanded  him  to 
sing  in  character  the  jovial  effusion 
of  his  younger  years. 

From  Wells  we  went  to  Glaston- 
bury. Here  we  surveved  the  ruins 
with  attention,  revivea  in  fancy  the 
full  monastic  splendour  of  the  place, 
refurnished  the  curious  old  kitchen 
in  the  liberal  character  of  conventual 
hospitality,  ascended  the  lofty  Tor, 
and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  solemn 
procession  to  the  summit  of  the  last 
abbot  of  the  place. 

The  execution  on  the  Tor  of  Ab- 
bot Whiting  and  his  fellows  was  a 
stirring  and  a  solemn  scene.  Picture 
to  yourself  the  last  abbot  of  the 
richest  abbey  in  Eiu^land  beheaded 
before  his  own  threshold,  his  ruined 
abbey,  and  his  plundered  house. 
^  Great,  goodly,  and  so  pryncely  was 
his  house,  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
Uke."  Such  is  the  language  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  turbulent  hero 
of  the  English  Reformation.  All 
Avalonia  beheld  the  execution,  and 
read  in  what  they  saw  a  sad  lesson 
in  the  mutability  of  earthly  grandeur. 

At  Sharpham  Park,  one  of  the 
four  parks  a^oining  the  Abbcv  of 
Glastonbury — ^the  park,  too,  in  wnich 
Abbot  Whitiuj^  was  seized  by  the 
king*s  commissioners — ^Uie  great  no- 
velut  of  human  nature,  Henry  Field- 
ing, was  bom.    Here  he  found  hi^ 
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Panon  Adams,  bk  Squire  Western  ^ 
md  at  Beth,  la  the  same  coan^,  bk 
hcmeet  Mr.  Allworth j.  Bat  Field* 
ing  is  just  as  indifferaitlj  known  at 
Sbarpham,  as  Hobbes  at  Malmes- 
bnry.  Ton  man  as  well  ask  tot 
Thwa^nm  or  l^oare,  or  for  Sir 
Edward  Djer,  as  for  Henr^  Fieldiii|^. 
The  wortby  controrersiBliBts  and  the 
friend  of  Sir  Fbilip  Sydney  (a  nattve 
of  Shspham,  by  the  by)  are  alike 
unknown.  A  Somersetshire  hns« 
bandman  knew  Tom  Jones,  but  not 
Sophia  Western's  Tom  Jones.  The 
lame  of  Fielding  b  not  yet  ontrersal 
enoagh  to  rerire  bis  memory  m  his 
native  Shar|^am ; — 

**  His  place  of  birth  alone  it  mote." 

The  women  of  Glastonbury  have 
still  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  Amelia. 

We  went  from  Wells  to  Salisbury. 
hy  the  way  of  Shepton  Mallet  and 
Frome.  llie  roof  of  Shepton  Mallet 
church  will  repay  a  visit.  In  some 
respects  it  is  not  unlike  the  Church 
of  St  Cuthbert  at  Wells,  which 
Bickman  recommends,  but,  to  our 
thinking,  the  roof  of  Shepton  Mallet 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  Hickman 
overlooks  it.  Frome  is  a  pretty  town, 
and  the  grave  of  Ken,  the  chief  trea- 
sure it  contains,  a  suggestive  sight. 
The  story  of  his  ejectment  from  the 
see  of  Wells  is  too  well  known  to 
call  for  repetition.  He  lies  in  the 
churchyard  close  to  the  chancel  wall, 
and  rude  and  nameless  is  his  tomb, — 
a  kind  of  area  -  grating  of  rough- 
wrought  iron,  surmounted  by  a  mitre 
and  a  crozier  of  the  same  material. 
We  could  have  wished  that  B^  had 
left,  like  Shakspeare,  a  kind  of  curse 
upon  the  movers  of  his  bones : — 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jemis'  take  forbear.'* 

There  is  some  talk,  we  are  told,  of 
transferring  the  bishop  to  a  more 
honourable  tomb.  This  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  done.  The  intention, 
if  it  exists,  is  eood,  but  the  taste  in-* 
deed  abominable.  Emulate  the  vir* 
tues  and  conscientious  scruples  of  the 
unaffected  Ken,  carry  the  children 
of  Frome  to  the  grave  of  the  pious 
prelate,  relate  his  story,  exhibit  his 
worth,  but  disturb  not,  we  entreat, 
the  ground  selected  by  himself  for 
theplace  of  his  sepulture. 

we  took  Lonsleat  on  our  way 
wm  Frome  toSiOisbury,  but  we 


were  too  late  to  see  tke  pietnes,  m 
to  do  more  than  exanune  t^ezUfkff 
oftiiehottse.  Put  of  Loorieat  it  b 
John  of  Padua's  maimer ;  Sie  recent 
restorations  by  Sir  Jeffiry  Wyatrffle 
in  a  spirit  akin  to  ^  onginal  deaigB. 
The  hoase  is  stately  and  weH-pro- 
portioned,  the  grounds  spadons  aad 
pictoresqne.  The  noble  luniljr  of 
Thynne  protected  Ken  in  bis  eject- 
ment, and  here  it  was  that  he 
breathed  hn  last 

There  is  much  to  see  in  Salisbiuy 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  cith^ 
dral  has  one  great  claim  to  be  eon- 
sidered  the  finest  in  this  coontrr. 
It  is,  as  Rickman  observes,  the  my 
cathedral  in  England  of  one  ihrte, 
and  completed  entirely  on  one  pn, 
and  thatplan  oom[^ete  as  to  ill  iti 
parts.  This  is  sufficient  of  ksdf  for 
Salisbury. 

In  the  immediate  neighhooriiood 
we  may  find  Stonebeage,  affording  a 
wider  field  for  eoigecture  than  the 
spacious  plain  on  whicb  it  itind& 
Longfbrd  CasUe,  a  ejection  of  pie- 
tnres  rich  in  excellent  specimens  of 
many  of  the  greater  masters,  and  in 
Wilton  House  a  room  dedicated  Xa 
Vandyke.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
tourist  who  delkhts  in  poetry  shoold 
see  Bemerton  lor  the  sake  of  hd^ 
Mr.  Herbert,  and  of  Nonii,  who  a 
known  as  Norris  of  BemertOT.  The 
woods  at  Wilton  are  of  too  recent  a 
growth,  we  fear,  to  have  sflbrded 
shelter  to  Sydney  and  his  sister.  But 
Holbein*s  porch,  a  firagment  of  the 
Ibrmer  house,  and  a  Irak  study  in 
itself,  may,  without  any  great  a- 
pendHure  of  imaginatioii,  be  peopled 
with  the  heroes  of  the  past— with 
-Sydney  and  his  sister,  Holbein  him- 
self, Vandyke,  and  In^  .^^^ 
Massinger,  who  was  a  retamer  of 
the  Herbert  fkmily,  and  with  Shak- 
speare and  his  fellows,  who  played 
their  first  pUy  before  King  James  m 
Loi^  Pembroke's  house  at  Wilton. 

We  could  do  nothing  but  wonder 
in  mute  amazement  at  Stonehcnge. 
People  profess  to  be  disappointed. 
We  certainly  were  not ;  nor  do  we 
seek  for  any  fUrther  history  of  itt 
origin  or  use  than  the  poetic  sum- 
mary of  the  younger  Warton.  Ima- 
ginative minds  may  call  u^  mystic 
rites  or  human  sacrifices  within  ite 
chrde,  ftvour  the  views  of  InJ«^ 
one  tnne,or  the  theories  ofCharieWt 
jvtwwther.   It  ww  cur  plceww  » 
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peoDk  the  spot  with  beings  of  a  lew 
shadowy  ckscription  than  the  wor- 
dappers  of  the  Koman  C«hi8  or  the 
Drmd  priests  of  a  barbarian  natioii« 
We  snnunoned  Kh^  James  I.  beibre 
us,  attended  by  Ibi^  Jones,  and  sur- 
rannded  brf  tlie  chief  nobility  of  his 
eonrt.  The  piain  was  covered  with 
all  the  pageantry  of  a  royal  progress. 
The  kinff  was  peering  and  inspecting, 
his  nobtee  uudous  and  respeotiye, 
Inwo  tboughtfal  and  at  work  with 
his  line  anarole.  But  lo  I  the  scene 
hai  shifted,  and  thirty  years  may  be 
sQppoaed  to  havepassed  by.  A  soli- 
ta^  lad  of  two*fHid-twenty,  sleisder 
ef  duqie,  and  swarthy  of  complex-* 
ion,  is  seen  timidly  enejpng  unong 
the  stones.  He  is  attentive  to  what 
he  sees,  and  examines  at  intervals 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  bnt  every 
bkat  t&t  howls  brings,  we  can  see, 
the  ashen  hue  of  trepidation  to  his 
cheek.  Who,  then,  is  he  ?  This  is 
the  boy  from  the  Boscobel  oak,  the 
King  of  Enjifland,  the  grandson  of 
James^  <m  his  way  from  the  field  of 
Worcester  to  the  sea  at  Shoreham. 

**  I  have  had  the  honoar  to  hear  from 
Tonr  inajesty*8  own  moulh,"  aays  Char- 
leton,  "  that  yon  were  pleased  to  visit 
Stonehenge,  and  for  many  hours  together 
entertain  yourself  with  the  deKghtfu  I  view 
tiMreof,  when  after  the  defeat  of  your 
loyal  army  at  Wereester,  Almighty  Ood, 
in  imftnita  mercy  to  yonr  three  kingdoms, 
ntracnloiialy  delivered  ^on  out  of  the 
bloody  jaw*  of  thoae  ministers  of  sin  and 
crnelty."* 

We  were  pleased  to  see  at  Wilton 
how  well  thefemons  portrait  of  Lord 
Pembrdce,  by  Sir  Joshua,  main- 
tained its  ground  in  competition  with 
Vandyke.  It  is*  easy  and  nnaiViected 
in  at^tnde,  expresnve  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  rich — wonderfblly  rich — m 
pomt  of  cokmr.  Vandyke,  pcnrhaps, 
womld  have  put  more  soul  in  tiie 
fiuse ;  but  at  Wilton,  to  use  Wal- 
pole's  language,  Vandyke  is  on  his 
throne.  That  large  fkmily-piece  of 
Earl  Fh^  and  his  family,  how  fine 
it  is!  Here  Sir  Joshua  could  not 
reach  him,  for  the  Marlborough 
tedly  at  Blenhdm  cannot  be  put  m 
competitkn  for  a  moment  with  the 
Pembroke  family  at  Wilton.     Yet 


Beynolds  has  wrought  wonders,  and, 
itidd  by  any  other  stan&yrd  than 
Vandyke,  he  will  be  Ibund  to  buna- 
tain  his  wonted  sopeiiotfity. 

We  were  sorely  disappomted  (may 
we  say  it  ?)  at  mlton  with  the  auur- 
bies,  infencHT  as  they  are,  in  every 
way,  to  the  Townley  eolleetion  at 
the  Museum,  and  the  Worsley  mar- 
bles at  Lord  Yarborough's  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Restoration  has  done 
too  much  and  aceoranhshed  too  little 
for  the  Wilton  marbles.  Look  at  the 
Baechus,  for  instance,  in  the  hall,— < 
how  fine  the  body,  how  poor  and 
feeble  the  remainder  1  Nor  was  the 
library  otherwise  than  disappoiirtinff. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  a  quarto  edi- 
tion of  a  play  by  Shakspeare,  and 
examined  the  catuogue  lor  a  cony  of 
the  first  folio  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  same  great  dramatist  to  as  litUe 
purpose.  Heminge  and  Condell  dedi- 
cated the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare 
to  that  '*  noble  and  incomparable  pair 
of  brethren,"  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Philip  earl  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  prof<»Bed  admirers  and 
patrons  of  the  poet.  The  absence  of 
a  cop^  at  Wuton  is  a  real  defect. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  may  afterwards 
supply  the  deficiency  (we  trust  he 
will),  and  if  a  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  wanting  he  mav  as  well 
get  that,  for  the  player's  dedication 
of  the  book  is  addressed  to  hk  an- 
cestor EmtI  Philip. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert's name  reminds  us  of  the  church 
he  has  erected  at  Wilton,  in  extreme 
good  taste,  and  with  a  liberality  of  out- 
lay quite  equal  to  the  taste.  Mr.  Her- 
bert nas  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing atnon^  us  a  new  kii^  of  »chi- 
tecture— the  early  Christian  archi- 
tecture of  Italy.  He  has  copied,  it  is 
saidy  but  not  servilely,  a  very  beautiful 
church  at  Bologna.  Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Marden  were  the  architects  em- 
ployed. The  church  c<msists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel ;  the  nave  with  an  aisle 
on  either  side,  and  the  chanoel  ter- 
minatinff  in  an  apse.  There  is  a  verr 
beantifm  bell-tower  connected  with 
the  church  by  a  porch  or  cloister. 
The  west  front  has  a  Catherine-wheel 
window,  imd  a  doorway  with  a  send- 


*  BrydeD  has  versified  this  incident  in  his  epistle  to  Charleton  on  his  Treatise  on 
Sumshenge,  A  grand  dahlia-show  at  Stonehenge  was  adrertised  at  Salisbury  on  the 
day  of  our  departure  ! 
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circular  head^  with  its  outer  colmnns 
resting  on  four  red-sandstone  lions. 
The  roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  doors 
throughout  the  building  of  the  same 
lasting  material.  Several  of  the 
paiiels,  we  observed,  were  very  old, 
and  very  beautiful.  The  windows 
are  Med  with  stained  glass,  of  Wil- 
lemenfs  manufacture,  and  in  his  best 
style.  The  font  of  Italian  marUe, 
very  odd  in  its  shape,  and  very  ugly. 
The  pews,  or  seats  as  they  should  be 
calleo,  are  unexdusive  and  appro- 
priate. The  pulnit  stands  on  six- 
teen black  marble  columns,  with 
white  marble  ci^itals,  and  is  of  itself 
a  mass  of  arabesque  and  mosaic. 
We  may  add  that  the  columns 
on  the  body  of  the  pulpit  are  twisted 
as  in  Rapliael*s  cartoon  of  '*  Healing 
the  Sick,**  and  enriched  with  a  va- 
riety of  marbles,— -the  whole  remind- 
ing us  at  the  time  of  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  floor  in  front  of  the 
altar  is  of  inhud  marble. 

We  were  i>leased  to  observe  the 
inscriptions  within  and  without  the 
buildm^.  Over  the  western  entrance 
is  inscribed,  '^The  Lord  is  in  his 
Holy  Temple  ;**  over  the  organ-screen, 
<"  All  things  are  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine 
own  have  we  given  Thee  f  and  in 
another  place,  ''Let  thy  Priests  be 
clothed  with  righteousness,  and  let 
thy  saints  shout  with  joy.**  On  the 
pulpit,  *'  I  have  a  message  from  God 
unto  thee.**  Over  the  command- 
ments, ''My  Flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed.**  On 
the  central  wall  of  the  apse  of  the 
chancel  is  a  cross;  and  in  a  scroll 
around,  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
l^nsgression.**  Inscriptions  con- 
taining passages  from  holy  writ  ar- 
rest we  wandering  eye,  promote 
piety,  and  fix,  not  the  words  alone 
on  the  lips,  but,  at  times,  the  princi- 
ples as  well. 

Longford  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Badnor,  was  built  by  Thomas 
Thorpe  in  1591,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges  and  his  ladv,  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Northampton.  There 
are  two  elevations  of  the  parts  of 
each  front,  among  Thorpe*s  designs, 
in  the  museum  w  Sir  John  Soane. 
The  original  form  was  that  of  a  tri- 


angle, with  an  octa<^  tower  at  each 
comer,  the  trianguwr  court  contain- 
ing a  diagram  of  the  Trinity.  The 
castle  has  been  much  enlarged  since 
it  passed  from  the  fiunily  <^  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges ;  but  Thorne*s  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  still  nearly 
entire.  The  great  oining-rocHn  is  in 
one  of  the  octagon  towers,  and  a 
most  pleasant  dimng-room  it  maka ; 
revivmg  Arthur's  board,  and  the  co- 
equality  of  the  Kniehts  of  the  Bound 
Table.  The  chapel  is  immediatdy 
above  the  dining-room,  like  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  duipel  of  ease  in  Loa- 
dcm,  with  a  wine-merchant*s  cellar 
below,  reminding  one  of  Defoe's  ce- 
lebrated couplet  in  his  Tme-ian 
Englishman, 

The  "Steel-chair,**  and  the  two 
Holbeins  ("Erasmus  and  CE^pdius," 
frcmi  Dr.  Mead's  coUectHm)  have 
often  been  described.  So  have  the 
Claudes,  "The  Morning  and  the 
Evening  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
Nor  has  Guido*s  "Magdalen**  been 
overlooked,  since  Has£tt  passed  a 
slowing  eulogium  upon  it  But 
Hazlitt  ran  too  hurriedly  through 
Longford :  the  pictures  are  infini^ 
to  be  preferred  to  the  pictures  at  Wil- 
ton. We  must  except,  hovrever,  tiie 
Vandyke  room.  But  Wilton  has  a 
name,  and  Longford  Castle  has  still 
to  acquire  one.  Witneas  the  "  Three 
Chikten  of  Henry  VIL,"  of  whid 
there  are  copies  at  Hampton  Cooit 
and  Wilton ;  anda  third  in  existeiice, 
once  Lord  Methuen's.  The  L<»ig[foid 
picture  is  the  original,  we  tmnk; 
out  we  can  get  no  aid  from  critics 
on  this  subject.  Mrs.  Jameson  had 
evidently  not  seen  it 

But  our  paper  and  our  readar^i 
patience  are  both  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, before  our  raipble  is  wdl 
at  an  end.  We  are  &r  frxun  the  lb- 
mar  and  the  Tavy  in  telling  what  we 
have  seen. 

"  Bat  of  enottgfa,  enoagb,  aod  now  no 

more. 
As  honest  old  George  Gascoij^  siid  of 

yore." 

It  is  time  to  have  done,  and  to  ask 
indulg^ice  for  what  is  done. 

Taviiiock  on  the  Tny,  i5ih  OcUbtr. 
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Aht  attempt  at  a  miniite  detail  of 
Mr.  Meadows'  sensations  during  the 
gradual  awakening  to  perfect  con- 
sdonsoesB  and  the  power  of  thinking 
iroold  be  not  only  difficult  and  pain- 
fiil,  but  also  a  very  useless  task. 
That  he  did  feel  acutely  when  first 
disoovering  himself  to  be  a  prisoner, 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  after 
offiering  up  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
(tbe  mter  for  being  snatched,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  from  the  brink  of  the 
graTe),  his  mind  became  firmer  by 
decrees,  and  at  length  attained  that 
point  so  desirable  to  persons  in 
trouble,  and  which  a  French  author^ 
ks  not  inelegantl  V  described  as  ^  the 
establishing  oneself  in  one's  misfor- 
tune." 

By  all  save  those  Qtwij  such  there 
be)  who  are  unacquainted  with  real 
trouble,  this  mental  position  will  be 
imderBtood  to  mean,  in  the  present 
case,  scnnething  very  different  from 
that  cowardly  self-abandonment  so 
fre^eotly  dignified  by  the  title  of 
resignation ;  but  which,  in  reality,  is 
the  base -bom  ofisprins  of  torpid 
imbedli^  and  recreant  despair,  and 
scarce  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
aiily  bird,  that  when  alarmed  conceals 
its  head  in  darkness,  rather  than  face 
or  endeavour  to  escape  from  danger. 
Far  different  was  it  now  with  our 
imprisoned  curate.  He  had  pre- 
viously shrunk  with  tremulous  sen- 
sitiveness  firom  the  visibly  approach- 
ing storm  that  threatened  to  blast 
his  good  name,  his  dearest  possession, 
sod  the  sole  means  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  be  useful  m  future  to  his 
denendent  wife  and  children,  and  his 
ieUow-men.  He  would  fain  have 
avoided  the  encounter,  and  was  truly 
grateflil  to  all  who  had  endeavoured 
to  avert  it ;  but  now  that  the  hur- 
ricane had  come  down  upon  him, 
snd  the  battle  had,  as  it  were,  com- 
menced, his  courage  rose  within  him, 
and  he  manfully  prepared  himself 
for  the  impending  struggle. 


The  first  severe  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  had  inflicted  on  him  what 
the  world  deems  an  indelible  mark 
of  disgrace.  It  had  fallen  heavy, 
and,  sooth  to  sav,  not  without  ex- 
citing indignant  feelings  of  conscious 
rectitude  against  unjust  aggression; 
but  the  ebullition  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  one  who  was  m  the  halrit 
of  reflecting  and  ever  disposed  to  put 
a  charitable  construction  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others.  Little  thought  was 
needful  to  shew  him  that  ms  past 
conduct,  resulting  from  enjoined 
secrecy,  was  a  fair  ground  for  sus- 
picion; so,  blaming  no  one  but  his 
former  imprudent,  unsuspecting  selC 
for  what  had  already  occurred,  he 
resolutely  endeavoured  to  concen- 
trate the  powers  of  his  mind  to  dis- 
cern the  duties  of  his  present  situa- 
tion. 

What  were  those  duties?  A  guilty 
man,  or  one  mindful  only  of  his  own 
interests,  would  have  racked  his  in- 
vention and  cast  about  for  tortuoua 
misrepresentations  and  cuiming  de- 
vices with  the  hope  of  escape,  or  the 
more  easily  effected  purpose  of  self- 
justification  ;  but  our  hero,  once 
"  established  *'  in  the  mental  position 
alluded  to,  wva  enabled  to  look  upon 
his  own  danger  with  the  calmness 
resulting  from  having  committed  his 
**  righteous  cause  *'  in  Aill  confidence 
unto  the  Great  Jud^  without  whom 
**  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.** 
Thus  in  nis  dark,  low,  narrow  room 
(the  wretched  ftirniture  and  accom- 
modations of  which  were  matters 
utterly  beneath  his  notice),  he  pon- 
dered not  long  ere  he  discovered  that 
his  immediate  duties  were  of  a  rela- 
tive character,  and  first  and  most 
important,  for  the  sake  of  religion 
and  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  that  of  writing  to  the 
bishop. 

Unconscious  of  the  publicity  given 
to  police  details,  and  of  the  eager 
cunosity   with    which    they    were 


*  "  Un  pbilosophe  a  dit  que  pour  en  moins  souffrir,  11  faillait  s'itablir  dans  son 
maHienr,"  is  our  quoution,  made  from  memory,  with  regret  at  being  unable  to  name 
either  the  philosopher  or  the  author. 
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read,  he  was,  bowever,  aware  that 
his  name  was  likely  to  i^pear  in  tiie 
papers  as  the  newly  appointed  rector 
of  Kinbury,  and  must,  therefore, 
eventually  be  idesHfled  with  that  of 
the  imprisoned  curate  and  suspected 
felon.  It  was  clearly,  then,  his  doty 
to  separate  thoee  two  characters. 
The  disgrace  of  a  mere  humble 
curate  was  as  nothing  when  eom* 
pared  with  that  of  one  who  had 
been  honoured  by  the  confidence  of 
his  diocesan,  and  elevated  above  his 
fellows.  Not  a  moment,  therefore, 
was  to  be  lost  in  staying  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  his  kind  bene- 
factor, 80  the  prisoner  sat  down  to 
his  task,  and,  albeit,  that  the  t^ider 
husband  and  the  fond  parent  was 
unable  to  repress  a  sigh  at  thus  re- 
linquishing the  promisMsdEden,  when 
his  foot  was,  as  it  were,  on  the 
threshold,  the  tone  of  his  letter 
was  manly  and  decisive,  admitting 
of  no  compromise,  and  concluded, 
after  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  intended  preferment,  by  request- 
ing his  lordship  to  banish  from  hb 
mind  all  recollection  of  the  writer 
till  his  innocence  of  intentional  iraud 
should  be  made  manifest. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  ere  he 
bad  completed  this  painful  self-im- 
posed act  of  duty.  No  one,  save  the 
turnkey  at  the  morning  meal,  bad 
been  near  him,  and  now  the  man 
entered  again  to  inquire  for  orders 
about  dinner. 

"  I  seldom  dine  before  five,*'  said 
the  prisoner;  **but  if  you  have  any 
rules,  of  course  I  must  submit.'* 

"  Why,  as  for  that,"  observed  the 
man,  "  gentlemen  as  is  rich  like  you 
may  do  pretty  much  as  they  like." 

**  I  am  not  rich,  my  good  man." 

"Humph!  Thought  you'd  got 
£riends  though,  or  else " 

"I  trust  I  have;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
sending  this  letter  to  the  post?" 

"Can't  go  out  myself  no  how. 
Must  tip  something  to  the  messenger. 
Nothing  done  for  nothing  here,  as 
you'll  soon  find,  master." 

"  There  is  a  shilling.  Will  that 
do?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  present.  Humph  ! 
your  purse  don*t  seem  likely  to  burst 
by  the  look  on't,"  observed  the  man; 
and,  turning  the  letter  over,  he  went 
his  way,  muttering,  "Humph!  A 
hegging  letter  to  a  bishop!     That 


cock  won't  fight  I  think,  unless  it's 
fil^tmg  riiy  of  jail  Inrds." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
prisoner's  attention  had  been  called 
tb  mone^  matters,  and  a  very  sli^t 
calcidation  was  necessary  to  convince 
him  thst  his  little  store  would  soon 
be  exhausted.  He  eonld  not  write 
to  Milfield  without  stating  parti- 
cnlatB  that,  howevet  cautioiisly 
worded^  must  greatly  alarm  his  dear 
Eliza,  who,  be  felt  assured,  would 
for  the  presoii  be  kept  in  hsppj 
ignorance  by  the  quiet  officer. 
Therefore,  and  with  a  vague  hope 
of  speedy  deliverance,  he  had  tt- 
solvei  not  to  communkale  with  her 
till  eoneeidmeiit  should  be  no  looser 
possible,  and  in  the  meanwhile  fot 
no  doubt  that  Doctor  Barlow  would 
advance  whatever  mizfat  be  needfal. 

Hour  aft^  hour  howerer  glided 
slowly  avra^r,  and  his  hitiberto  sea- 
Ions  and  active  fHend  came  not,  and 
a  forlorn  sense  of  his  utter  des^rtbn 
had  already  b^un  to  press  heavily 
on  the  good  man's  mind  when  me 
turnkey  a^un  made  his  appeatanoe, 
with  a  vraiter  firom  a  netgfabourii^ 
tavern  to  take  his  orders  fiw  dinner. 

"What  jTon  please,**  said  the 
eurate,  laoguklly,  "  I  have  no  appe- 
tite, but  must  not  ne^ect " 

"In  course  not,  sir!"  exctoimed 
the  turnkey.  "You  get  the  «- 
tleman  a  good  dinner,  Jim!  rort 
and  flherty  in  course,  sir  ?" 

"No,  no  wine!  I  riiall  net  need 
it,  and  besides " 

"Oh,  bother!    It'll  do  ye  good." 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  observed  the 
guilel^s  mrisoner,  "  but  I  Cannot  at 
present  afford  anj  luxuries." 

"  Get  along,  Jim !  andbrinffafot 
o'  porter  at  all  events !"  said  tte 
turnkey ;  and,  scarcely  vratting  till  Iks 
man  was  out  of  heari&ff,  he  tuned 
sharply  to  the  distressea  dergynsB, 
and  exdaimed,  "  So  you  ean't  sI«kI 
abottleofvnne,ciiF  Aj^recbi0go 
that  is!  And  you  here  m  out  m^ 
room  all  by  yoursdf !  Who  die 
dickens  'U  stand  that,  thhik  ye? 
No,  no!  If  you're  so  hard  Up  Si 
that  comes  to,  you  must  takeysor 
chance  with  the  rest  of' em^  and  tfcit 
this  blessed  nkht  too^" 

"This  is  bitter,  indeed!  But 
Grod's  will  be  done ! "  exclaimed  tbe 
curate,  clasping  his  hattds  t«}gether 
and  looking  upward. 

"  Humbug  r  died  the  cotoe  mia- 
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*'YouVc  no  call  to  grumbte,  Vm 
sure.  Why,  if  you'd  wen  a  lord  we 
couldn't  ha  done  more  for  ye.'* 

**I  hare  no  complaint  to  make, 
bat  I  mttgi  reqU^  of  yoil  to  idlow 
file  to  remam  here  at  least  till 
to-morrow,  and  I  wUl  write  to- 
nigbt " 

**Ay,  ay,  write  home  to  your 
friends  for  money.  All  riglar  that. 
Wish  you  may  get  it  I  mil,  well! 
don*t  look  fo  spooney  1  Perhaps 
maater  mayn't  want  tne  room  to- 
night arter  all,  but  he  won't  stand  no 
nonsense,  I  can  tell  ye,  so  you'd 
better  not  go  to  try  it  on  T  and, 
uttering  the  last  words  hoarsely,  as 
thoiugh  threatening  a  dog,  the  tum- 
k^Jeft  the  rooni. 

The  sound  of  his  keys  and  heary, 
skrw,  retirinff  footsteps  had  scarcely 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Me^tows's  sense  of 
bearing  still  vibrated  with  this 
brutal  outbreak  of  the  low  "  inso- 
teice  of  office,'*  when  a  confused 
noise  arose  ^m  without  the  build- 
ing. Rapidly  it  approached  dong 
the  narrow  court-yard,  and  the 
sound  of  many  roices  in  fieree 
altercation  went  eehoing  upward, 
disoordaatly  pent  in  among  the 
many  irregular  angles  of  lofty 
crowded  houses.  Then  there  was  a 
withdrawing  of  bolts,  and  unlocking 
of  doors,  as  It  seemed  alitiost  beneatn 
him,  and  anon  the  trampling  and 
fltrujKlu^  of  vain  resistance,  aocom- 
pani^  by  hideous  yells  and  coarse 
miprecations,  of  a  nature  so  disgust- 
ing and  horrible  that  the  prisoner 
jnstlnetively  pressed  his  hands  upon 
his  ears. 

Presently  the  reclosing  of  doors, 
and  the  sharp  hurried  clank  of  iron 
bolts  and  burs,  ^rodaimed  that  the 
conflict  was  termmated  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  contending  parties,  and 
again  the  air  without  was  rent  with 
groans  and  howling  vociferations  of 
rage  and  angry  disappointment, 
while  the  scuffling  of  footsteps 
continued  within,  amid  the  bois- 
terous lan^h  of  triumph,  and  the 
low,  menacmg  ^owl  of  the  under- 
lings in  anthonty.  Mr.  Meadows' 
heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought 
of  his  impending  sufferings  when  he 
should  TO  thrust  in  to  take  his  lot 
with  the  reckless,  guilty,  and  yiolent 
actors  in  such  scenes;  but  ere  the 
rapid  'powen  of  startled  imagination 
could  sketch  the  picture,  a  mrilling 


shriek  of  female  agony  burst  forth 
above  the  tumult,  and  penetrated 
every  comer  of  the  building. 

He  stood  a  moment  as  thoueh 
paralysed,  and  then  again  came  tne 
shrill  heart-awakening  cry  of  woman 
in  distress,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the 
i¥ords,  "  Do  you  mean  to  kill  me  ?  " 
tJtterly  forgetful  of  his  own  situa- 
tion h^  rushed  to  the  door.  It  was 
fast.  Then  came  another  shriek. 
Ilis  manly  heart  swelled  indignantly 
against  all  restraint,  and —it  was  the 
work  of  a  moment---he  stepped  back 
and,  summoning  all  his  strength, 
dashed  his  foot  against  the  lock, 
which  instantly  cave  way. 

A  few  burned  steps  brought  him 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  descending,  when 
his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  sounds  to  which  all  that  he  had 
previously  heard  were  as  mere  words 
of  course.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  female,  to  whose  rescue  he  yna 
hastening,  was  one  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  her  unfortunate  class, 
and,  infhriated  by  drink  and  the 
defeat  of  her  accomplices'  attempt  at 
rescue,  was  pouring  forth  her  indig- 
nation on  the  heads  of  her  captors  m 
a  torrent  of  the  ibulest  abuse.  Epi- 
Uiets  such  as  our  curate  had  never 
before  heard,  and  which,  if  he  could 
have  imagined,  he  would  not  have 
supposed  it  possible  for  the  most 
d^raded  to  utter  aloud,  now  as*- 
safled  his  ear,  and  from  the  lips  of 
woman! 

With  a  suffocating  sense  of  loath- 
ing and  sickness  of  heart  he  returned 
to  nis  room,  to  which,  as  soon  as  the 
female  prisoner  was  disposed  of,  he 
was  followed  by  the  turnkey,  whose 
quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  him  on 
tne  staircase.  There  was  something 
far  more  terrific  now  in  the  man's 
cold,  malignant  sneer  and  business- 
like calnmesB  than  in  his  previous 
brutality. 

**  Iliunph !"  said  he,  afler  looking 
at  the  broken  lock,  **not  badly 
planned,  my  cove.  Dine  at  five 
o'clock.  Know  now  why  your 
friends  stopped  away.  Thought  it 
odd  there  should  be  such  a  row 
about  Bet.  You  're  her  fancy  man  I 
guess,  but  she  didn't  squall  quite 
loud  enough  in  time.  Suppose  as  I 
lets  you  be  together  a  bit,  wnat'll  ye 
stand?  Who's  there?  Oh!  it's 
you  Tom,  is  it?"  he  continued,  as 
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one  of  hb  coniracles  entered,  "  Have 
you  got  the  darbies?" 

The  man  thus  addressed  nodded 
assent,  shook  the  handcuffs  in  his 
coat-pocket,  and  then  whispered  a 
few  words;  to  which  the  other 
replied, — 

^*  Ay,  ay !  Let  him  bring  it  in, 
it'll  do  for  somebody.  Pity  as  any 
thing  should  be  wasted;**  and,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Meadows,  added,  "  Here's 
your  dinner,  old  fellow!  It  was 
along  of  expecting  that  as  I  leCt  the 
door  on  the  eaten  and  didn't  bolt 
you  in  as  usual.  But  you  know 
that  well  enough.  Come,  don't  be 
so  cluni,  as  you've  got  friends. 
You  ve  chances  enough  yet  with 
judge  and  jury,  and  counsel  s  bother. 
There  I  pay  the  waiter,  will  ye? 
Never  trusts  nobody  here.  "Who's 
coming  now?  Step  out  and  see, 
Tom  I  No,  I  see,  it's  Mr.  Nasli. 
What  can  he  want?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  was  directed  to 
this  room,"  said  an  elderly,  spare, 
rather  over-dressed  man,  advancing 
with  an  obsequious  smile,  and,  bow- 
ing to  the  prisoner,  he  continued, 
"  I  presume  I  have  the  pleasure,  the 
honour " 

"Pleasure  or  honour  either  I" 
cried  the  turnkey,  gruffly,  -'you 
can't  have  it  here,  for  we're  lUSt 
going  to  remove  him  among  what 
you^  call  the  wholesale  lot." 

"  Dear  me ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Nash, 
with  well-affected  surprise,  "you 
never  could  think  of  so  treating  a 
gentleman  who " 

"Breaks  locks,  and  mi^ht  have 
broke  bounds  too,  if  we  hadn't  been 
too  strong.  Look  at  that  door! 
So,  if  you  ve  anything  to  say  to  him, 
say  it  and  be  quick,  lor  he's  off  in  a 

jiffy" 

Mr.  Nash  looked  grave,  examined 
the  broken  lock,  and,  then,  while  a 
twinkling  of  delight  gleamed  in  his 
keen  black  eyes,  said, — 

"I  feel  re^ly  much  distressed  at 
this't  it  must  have  been  by  accident. 
Here !  Step  this  way  and  examine 
the  outside,  and  you  will  see ;"  and 
he  beckoned  to  the  turnkey,  who 
forthwith  went  with  him  into  the 
passage,  where  something  passed 
between  them  thai  entirely  changed 
the  previous  state  of  affairs,  for  Mr. 
Nash  returned  to  the  room,  and  vfiim 
presently  lefl  alone  with  the  pri- 


soner, to  whom  he  observed,  "You 
])eroeive,  sir,  I  have  some  little 
influence  here,  and,  I  assure  yoo,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  use  it  for  t  gen- 
tleman of  your  talent." 

The  last  word  sounded  very 
strange  to  the  curate,  but  it  was 
not  a  moment  for  critidsm,  and  he 
briefly  thanked  the  stranger  for  his 
interference,  and  explained  the  and- 
den  impulse  under,  which  he  lud 
just  acted  in  a  manner  otherwise 
most  unjustifiable. 

"  It  does  you  credit,  sir !"  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  deferential  how; 
and,  then,  rubbing  his  bands,  he 
continued,  "  Ah,  yes !  Poets,  sir- 
the  poetical  temperament  is  warm. 
Yes  f  Indignant  at  oppresaon  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  under- 
stand  " 

"It  is  more  than  I  do,"  thought 
Mr.  Meadows ;  but,  stranse  to  stv, 
even  in  that  hour  of  desolation,  toe 
fact  of  his  being  addressed  as  a  poet 
by  a  stranger  suddenly  warmed  his 
heart,  and  Kindled  anew  that  hope, 
which, 

" like  the  g^limmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  <£eers  the  way, 

And  still,  88  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

And,  while  bis  mental  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  ray,  it  enlarged  exceedmglv, 
and  assumed  strange  fkntastic  forms 
as  his  visitor  continued, — 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised,  sir.  Xo 
wonder,  perhaps,  and  yet— the  ftct 
is  that  your  admirable  little  vohme 
has  never  had  a  feir  chance.  If  y» 
had  been  so  fortunate— yes,  I  think 
I  may  say  it — if  you  had  been  Ind^ 
enough  to  have  put  it  mto  my  hands, 
Tve  no  doubt  we  might  have  got  to 
a  second  or  third  edition  by  wb 
time.  There  is  my  card,"  and  be 
handed  one  describing  himself  as  s 
publisher  and  bookseller.  "  There . 
now  we  know  one  another  I  I «» s 
plain  man  of  business.  No  pre- 
tensions to  learning  and  all  tW 
sort  of  thing.  Coidd  no  more  wnte 
like  you  than  fly.  But  I  know  how 
to  tickle  the  public  taste,  sir.  Ihayc 
connexions,  ways,  and  means,  sff- 
No  need  for  a  man  to  be  fi^ 
make  a  piece  of  cloth  to  be  a  jiwgj 
of  its  quality.  You  take  me,  sir? 
Oh,  here  comes  the  wine  !  Kx^ 
me,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ordeito[ 
it,  and  ther^ore—    Here,  vixjv^ 
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take  thai  note  !**  and  he  separated 
one  ttom  a  larse  roll  which  he  drew 
fitan  his  pocket.  "Never  mind 
the  ehanire,  I'll  call  for  that  at  the 
bar.- 

"I  really  cannot  allow  you,"  said 
Mr.  Meado¥rs,  taking  out  his  purse. 
^This  is  mv  home,  at  least  for  the 
present,**  and  he  made  a  poor  attempt 
at  a  smile  of  indifference. 

«WeU,  weU!"  said  the  hook- 
seller,  **  we  can  settle  that  between 
ourselves.  J.«et  the  lad  go  at  all 
events*  Well!  now  we  are  alone 
together  again,  and,  as  I  was  saying 
—-out,  dear  me,  how  thoug[htless  of 
me!  Your  dinner  is  getting  cold. 
I  positively  will  not  say  another 
word  about  business  till  you  have 
dined;**  and  in  this  resolution  he 
persevered  in  spite  of  the  curate's 
repeated  asseverations  that  he  had  no 
appetite.  "  Nothing  more  natural,** 
observed  Mr.  Nash;  "this  oonflne- 
ment  is  enough  to  take  it  away. 
But  you  must  eat,  sir,  to  keep  up 
yoor  streiuB^.  Yes;  and  take  a 
cheerful  glass  of  wine  too,  to  keep 
Bpjrour  spirits.  As  for  the  charge 
igainst  you,  it  is  preposterous.'* 

I'Do  you  really  think  so?"  in- 
quired the  unsuspeedng  prisoner, 
laying  down  the  knife  and  fork 
which  he  had  but  just  taken  up. 

"Positive  of  it,*'  was  the  quick 
i^ly*  "else  I  should n*t  have  been 
^^  this  afternoon :  but  I  wished  to 
savemyself  a  journey  to — ^your  resi- 
dence in  Ae  country,  where,  of 
^ttwe,  I  expected  you  to  fp  to- 
""wrrow,  when  they  tmut  liberate 
yon.  But,  you  don't  cat!  Well, 
I'm  dumb  till  you  do.  Not  a  word 
DKMre  will  you  get  out  of  me  till 
you've  dined,  and,  then,  I've  some- 
™gto  say  that  I  don*t  think  you'll 
J*  wrry  to  hear ;"  and,  thrusting  his 
°^  into  his  pocket,  he  crankled 
with  his  thumb  and  finger  among 
the  notes  there  deposited,  and  pro- 
duced a  sound  which,  however 
'''^'wnal,  is  seldom  offensive  to  poetic 
^*  The  f^  was,  he  had  come  to 
drive  a  barnun,  and  judged  from 
pP«rience  that  the  post-prandial 
hour  was  most  likely  to  answer  his 

He  found,  however,  in  our  curate, 
a  harder  customer  to  deal  with  than 
^e^qpected.    The  good  man  had 
J^  80  long  aocuston^  when  taking;^ 
^  dreamy  excursions  into  the  doud^ 


land  of  futurity,  to  travel  with  his 
volume  of  poems,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pocket,  to  be  produced  as  his  ticket 
of  admission  into  the  temple  of  fame, 
that  he  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
parting  with  the  copyright.  It  was 
selling  the  first-bom  of  his  imagin- 
ation. Then,  he  had  since  elabo- 
rated more  finished  productions,  and 
meant  that  they  should  some  day 
see  the  light,  but  in  what  a  forlorn 
condition  would  they  appear  without 
their  precursor !  Still,  the  pressing 
exigency  of  the  moment  stared  him 
in  the  &ce.  It  was  no  time  to  in- 
dul^  in  airy  castle-building.  The 
sudden  arrival  of  the  stranger  so 
opportunely  seemed  as  though  he 
had  been  ffuided  to  the  prison  by  a 
higher  ana  beneficent  influence.  His 
appearance  had  for  awhile  allayed 
the  rage  of  fierce  and  ruthless  men ; 
but,  if  he  departed  as  he  came,  their 
violence  would  no  longer  be  confined 
to  words ;  and  the  poor  forlorn  pri- 
soner felt  his  heart  sink  within  nim 
at  the  thought  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, and  which  his  excited  fancy 
portrayed  in  even  darker  colours 
than  the  degrading  reality.  All  un- 
wordly  as  he  was,  it  appeared  plain 
to  him  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  retain  possession  of  his  dreary  but 
now  highly- valued  solitude,  save  by 
the  power  of  money.  And  that  power 
was  now  tendered  to  him.  He  had 
but  to  say  a  *word,  and  much  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  present  need 
would  be  instantly  at  his  command ; 
and,  above  all,  he  >vould  be  relieved 
firom  the  distressing  necessity  of  vrri- 
ting  from  a  prison  to  his  dear  £liza. 
The  keen  tradesman  watched  every 
movement  of  his  countenance  as  they 
conversed,  and  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  one  whose  weak 
side  was  the  hope  of  poetical  cele- 
brity. Therefore,  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain certain  real,  and  certain  ficti- 
tious mysteries  of  the  trade,  and  at 
length,  ventured  boldly  to  affirm,— 
"  My  dear  sir,  if  we  can  but  deal 
for  the  copyright,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that,  before  another 
month,  there  shan't  be  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  where  your  poems  won't 
be  known.  No,  sir,  not  one !"  he 
exdiumed,  slapping  the  table  with 
the  bundle  of  notes,  while  his  in- 
ward thoughts  ran,  "  And  a  capital 
thing  I  shall  make  of  itl  It's  im- 
posnble  you  can  escape  being  baoged 
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by  thftt  timei  ind  thai*8  the  only 
way  to  make  your  poems  sell.** 

'*  But,  my  ffood  sir,**  said  the  pri- 
soner, "  surely,  if  you  are  so  san- 
guine, the  sum  you  offer  me  is  in- 
adequate. There  was  a  time  when 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  hundred 
pounds/* 

"Bless  your  heart!  I  would  have 
given  you  two  hundred  if  you  had 
come  to  me  theuT 

Mr.  Meadows  heaved  an  uncon- 
scious sigh,  and  the  book -buyer 
went  on, — 

^  Ay,  and  well  worth  the  money ! 
but,  smce  that,  they*ve  been  shelved, 
— ^kent  out  of  the  market — worse 
than  oeing  cried  down,  for  that  would 
have  attracted  some  notice.  So,  now 
I  must  advertise  Uiem  ten  times  as 
much  as  would  have  been  needful  at 
first.  Mid  sport  paragraphs  and  quo- 
tations in  the  newspapers,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  what  we  call 
'getting  up  the  trade- winds,* — and 
that*8  terribly  expensive.  However, 
ril  tell  you  wh^  su:.  If  the  spec 
turns  out  well,  as  Tyc  little  doubt, 
you  shan*t  find  me  un»merous. 
There*8  twenty  -  five  pounds  ;  and 
after  the  next  editions  run  ofiT,  if 
you*ll  revise  the  book,  and  add  a  fisw 
more  poems,  TU  staxid  a  pool  hun- 
dred.   There  now  r 

The  poet  started,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

"That^  caught  him  I**  thought 
the  baigain- driver.  "Ha!  Some- 
body on  the  stairs!  Hope  it  isn*t 
Nibbs !  That  fellow  has  wck  a  scent. 
But  m  be  before  him  Ma  time  ;**  and 
turning;  to  Mr.  Meadows,  he  said,— 

*^  Ofcourse,  then,  sir,  we  may  now 
consider  the  transl^:tiQn  as  completed. 
That  you  may  have  no  doubt,  I  will 
give  you  a  writtei^  promise  of  the 
hundred  pounds  unoer  the  proviso 
of  revision,  &c  ("  whidi,**  he  tnought 
to  himself,  **  there  is  np  Amger  of 
vour  fulfiliinj^**),  while  you  will  be 
kind  enough  just  to  sign  that  memo* 
randum  ;**  ana  be  handed  over  a  do- 
cument which  he  had  brought  ready 
for  the  purpose. 

"Under  existing  circumstanees," 
said  Mr.  Meadows ;  and  as  the  woros 
passed  his  lips,  the  jin^g  of  keys, 
and  the  gniin  but  now  low-speaking 
voice  of  the  turnkey  was  heard  from 
the  corridor,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  ought  in- 
deed to  be  thankful.  I  hope  I  am. 
Tbei«,  sir.    I  have  signed  it;  and, 


as  I  haspen  to  luMFe  a  few  other 
pieces  at  nome,  you  majF  rely  on  me 
thaty  if  the  time  you  antic^ate "* 

Here  the  room  door  ¥ras  suddenlv 
thrown  open,  and  the  turnkey  with 
a  eoane  langh,  shouted, — 

"  There  he  is,  gentlemai  I  Lai|pe 
as  life  I  Enjoying  himself  just  as  I 
told  you.  Ho,  ho  I  Ain*t  over  par- 
tickler  here.    Walk  in  pray." 

"My  dear  Meadows/*  exdaimed 
Doctor  Barlow,  rushins;  forward  and 
taking  the  prisoner  wno  had  risen, 
by  both  hands,  "what  wuut  you 
have  thought  of  my  absence!  But 
all  shall  be  explained.  Al^ow  me  to 
introduce  yofi  to  an  (dd  acqnamt- 
ance.** 

"  I  should  have  known  bim  any 
where,**  said  a  tall,  portly,  good-lock- 
ing gentleman,  as  ne  advaooed  snd 
extended  his  hand  to  the  curate,  nho 
scarcely  glanced  at  his  smiling  coun- 
tenance, ere  with  a  thrill  of  deli^ 
he  exclaimed, — 

"  Yes,  yes.  It  is  Henry  Btownl 
Thank  God !  Thank  God.'^ 

"Then  the  East  Indies  have  not 
chanced  me  so  very  much,**  said  the 
merchant,  laughing;  and  then  look- 
ing at  the  bo&-bai|gainer,  who  still 
continued  writii^,  his  countiqg-home 
habits  led  him  to  remark,  "I  am 
afraid  we  are  interrupting  bnsmesB." 

"Not  at  all!"*  cried  Nash. jump- 
ing up,  and  handing  what  he  had 
indited  to  the  curate,  "There,  nr! 
You*ll  find  it  all  right.  But  jou 
must  excuse  me  as  Tve  a  very  pma- 
iog  engagement  I  wish  you  good 
evening.  Good  eveninj^,  gentlemen; 
and  forthwith  he  burned  away  under 
an  mirehensicm  that,  now  the  pri- 
soner nad  &und  fijen^  he  might  be 
disposed  to  revoke  the  baigain. 

^Don*t  let  thi^t  piai^  Mss  out  tjU 
I  know  yvhat  he  has  l)een  doing 
here  1**  said  iht  nicrchanl»  in  an  an^ 
thoritative  Va^  to  t^  ti^rnk^i  i^ 
instantly  ret^ated ;  bi^t  (It  mi^  he 
as  well  said  here)  was  dther  uMJe 
to  j^ach  the  outer  gate  in  tknei  or 
there  repeived  a  fl^fficjeiiC  reason  (be 
not  pon^plyiqg  with  the  orders  ^% 


"He  has  been  playing  yon  some 
dirty  trick,  or  rm  no  judge  of  looby*' 
continued  Mr.  Brown.  ^  I  have  seen 
his  face  belcire,  Tm  sure,  though  I 
c|ui*t  recollect  where-*^ 

Mr.  Meadows  hfjfsfy  related  Uie 
pature  qf  tqe  trjipectionj  anaexhj- 
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bited  4h^  bi&k-Kififte6,and  coocHtioiial 
promiMory  letter. 

^Ahl  I  thouffht  I  knew  him,'* 
observed  the  mercoant,  **  *  Nat  Ka^,' 
a  eandltdjghl  book  auetioaeerl  A 
r^ffular  pwer  1  Buys  up  what  the 
muiliaherg  call  *  lemaiiiders,*  that  is, 
books  th^  ca&*t  sdl  in  the  regular 
WB7,  and  are  glad  to  ^  rid  (^  rt 
any  price  above  waste^-p^ier.  They 
say  be*8  a  sharpfeUow ;  but  how  in  the 
woxld  eau  he  affc^d  to  give  so  mueh 
for  poetry  I— Beg  your  pardon,  my 
old  mend.  I  haFe  no  aoubt  it*8  oi 
ezoeUent  quality ;  but  poetry  is  what 
we  term  *a  ftney  article,'  and  like 
other  printed  thnngi,  such  as  mus- 
lins ana  calicos,  may  hit  or  miss  the 
public  taste  accordmg  to  the  whim 
of  the  day.  It  isn*t  always  the  most 
ebaate  or  el^pint  that  take,  as  we 
often  find  by  our  shipments.'* 

At  any  other  time  Mr.  Meadows 
Blight  have  winced  at  this  classifica- 
tion of  his  deeply  pondered,  mental 
effiorts  with  what  he  deemed  the  pro- 
^oe  of  simjde,  mechanical  ingenuity ; 
but  one  or  the  many  lessons  taugnt 
uB  by  real  trouble  is  the  patient  en- 
dnxaneeof  minor  inflictioiis.  A  mere 
pebble  will  suffice  to  disturb  the 
glassy  boscHn  of  the  calm  lake,  into 
whose  deep  waters,  when  darkly  agi- 
tated by  the  stonn,  the  ponderous 
rock  may  he  precipitated  with  scarcely 
the  power  m  producing  an^r  visible 
tffeti  upon  the  billowy,  neaving  sur- 
face ;  and  ev^  thus  it  is  in  human 
life.  The  stagnant  lake  of  pros- 
perity or  idleness  is  ever  apt  to  be 
ruffl^  by  the  slight  breezes  that 
pass  powerless  over  the  active  or  tur- 
bulent river. 

Bat  to  our  tale.  The  worthy  doc- 
tor, knowing  the  curate*s  former  aesx" 
sitireness  cm  that  one  particular  point, 
changed  the  subject  oi  conv^sation 
by  commencing  a  detail  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, which  amply  aecountea  fi>r 
his  protoactfld  abseiure. 

2«  ot  a  mom^it  had  he  lost  in  en- 
deaTOuring  to  serve  his  distressed 
friend.  On  leaving  the  prison  the 
preceding  evening,  be  drove  imme- 
diately to  Russell  bquara  and  learned 
that  the  absent  counsellor  Hunter 
bad  an  office  in  Lincobt's  Inn,  where 
he,  of  course,  proceeded,  ]^t  (bund 
it  lodced  up  for  the  night,  and  all 
that  the  porter  could  say  was  that 
somebody  generally  attended  there 


about  ten  in  the  morning.  He, 
iherefiore,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  say 
that  he  should  irall  about  that  hour 
on  ui^gent  business,  and  then  returrcd 
to  the  City,  where,  by  means  of  the 
JHreciary^  he,  with  no  small  dday, 
in  consequence  ci  the  number  of 
perscms  of  the  name,  discovered  the 
counting-houses  of  Henry  Brown 
and  Co.,  but  not  till  long  after  the 
hours  of  bunness  were  past.  They 
were  in  a  iarffe  building,  the  ajpa^- 
ments  (^  which  were  let  off  as  omces, 
and  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who 
had  the  care  of  the  premises,  could 
inform  him  only  that  Mr.  Brown 
lived  somewhere  north  of  London, 
and  jg;enerally  came  to  business  in  his 
camaffe  about  eleven  o*clock.  To 
him  auo  the  doctor  addressed  a  note, 
and  then  drove  to  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Leicester  Square  to  consult  the 
lawyer  whom  he  had  previously  em- 
l^oyed  at  the  public  office;  but  ho 
was  gone  into  the  country,  and  not 
expe^ed  back  in  less  thui  a  week. 
liUle  sleep  had  the  worthy  man  that 
night.  He  pondered  over  the  affair 
in  all  imaginable  aspects,  and  was  re- 
warded by  one  brignt  thought.  The 
bankers  commenced  business  at  nine, 
and  he  resolved  to  wait  upon  those 
who  had  been  defrauded,  and  try 
what  the  offer  of  restitution  would 
effect,  for,  thou^  awase  of  the  risk 
of  compounding  felony,  he  hoped 
the  temptation  might  be  too  power- 
ful for  tne  lovers  of  money  to  resist. 
According,  at  nine  precisely,  he 
entered  the  banking-house  and  was 
presently  closeted  with  a  junior 
partner,  who  listened  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  the  curate*s  innocence 
with  manifest  impatience,  and  at  the 
mention  of  reimbursement  shook  his 
head,  and  firowned,  and  strove  to  ap« 
pear  indignant ;  but  the  doctor,  who 
m  his  magisterial  capacity,  as  well  as 
in  private  life,  had  studoed  the  hu- 
man countenanae,  perceived  a  lurking 
smile,  indicating  that  his  hearer  was 
not  really  offended,  but  rather  per- 
plexed, much  in  the  same  way  as  we 
may  suppose  a  hungry  fish  when  eye- 
ing a  tempting  bait  with  some  doubts 
whether  it  may  not  contain  a  hook. 
Therefore,  wim  renewed  hope,  the 
i^ous  friend  made  known  now  his 
property  was  invested  in  the  public 
rands,  and  repeated  his  promise  of 
restitution  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
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the  instant  that  lir.  Meadowi,  thooffh 
a  perfectly  innocent  man,  should  be 
released ;  and  at  length  the  banker, 
iriUi  an  assumed  air  of  weariness  that 
ill  concealed  pleasanter  feelings,  de- 
clared that  he  nad  already  given  more 
time  than  he  ought  to  the  case,  but 
would  consult  his  partners  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  a  definitive  answer  at  six  in  the 
evening,  when  he  requested  his  yisi* 
tor  to  mquire  for  him  at  the  private 
door,  as  their  negotiation  was  not  a 
**  regular  matter  of  business.** 

It  was  then  more  than  half-past 
nine,  and  not  having  a  moment  to 
spare,  the  doctor  humcd  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  where  he  was  recdved  by  a 
formal,  hard-featured  individual,  who 
listened  to  his  tale  in  silence,  iviihout 
the  smallest  token  of  sympathy,  and 
then,  with  laconic  stoicism,  observed, 
**Not  in  the  counselbr's  line.  An 
Old  Bailey  business.  Can*t  say  any 
thing  to  it** 

^  But  surely  you  will  advise  me, 
as  the  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  the 
counsellofs  P**  pleaded  the  doctor. 

"Worse  luckr  vras  the  cool  re- 
ply.   "  He*8  in  a  precious  mess.    He 

mu^  go  to  Newgate,  and  then 

I  doir  t  mean  to  recommend,  but  I 
should  think  Alley's  your  man.** 

And  little  more  could  be  extracted 
from  the  imperturbable  official,  who 
had  been  an  engrosser  of  deeds  and 
hanger-on  about  the  courts  of  law 
fh>m  his  youth  upward,  till  chosen 
by  the  counsellor  as  a  sort  of  Cer- 
berus for  the  offices  on  account  of  his 
dogffed  fidelity  and  r^^ularity  of  at- 
ten&Qce. 

*'  Tou  can,  at  least,  furnish  me  vnth 
the  counsellor's  address?**  said  the 
doctor,  giving  up  all  other  hope  of 
assistance  in  the  present  quarter. 

"No,**  replied  the  blunt  man. 
"That's  against  my  orders.  But  I 
make  memorandums  of  eyery  thing, 
so  he'll  know  you  called  and  what 
about.** 

"  1£  you  lose  a  single  post  without 
informing  him  he  vriU  never  forgive 
you,**  said  the  excited  clergyman. 

"  Can*t  help  it.  His  own  doing  if 
harm*8  done,  was  the  inflexible  re- 
ply.   "  No  fault  of  mine.** 

And,  08  though  the  conversation 
had  wound  him  up,  like  an  automa- 
ton to  perform  a  given  task,  the 
speaker  extendecl  his  arm,  took  down 


a  book,  and,  without  the  malkst 
change  of  countenance,  commenced 
writing  his  memorandum  of  what  hid 
paased. 

Again  pressed  for  time,  the  doctor 
hurned  iNudc  to  the  CHy.  Mr. 
Brown  had  not  yet  arrived,  but 
might  be  expected  every  minute. 
AM  a  weary  waiting  toe  worthv 
man  underwent  till  the  dock  8tr»x 
twelve,  and  Uien  one  of  the  daks, 
having  observed  his  impatiepce,  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  his  busineBi  ms 
of  such  a  nature  as  could  be  eom- 
municated  only  to  the  hesd  of  the 
firm,  and  hinted  that  now  it  was  ra- 
ther uncertain  whether  Mr.  Brown 
would  attend  the  counting-house  diit 
day. 

"  Then  pray  furnish  roe  with  hi§ 
address.  My  business  is  of  tbe  mofit 
pressing  nature,**  said  the  doctor. 

"If  it  is  business,**  observed  the 
derk,  taking  the  word  in  a  com- 
mercial sense,  "  peihan  yon  hid 
better  speak  first  vnth  Mr.  Andreire, 
who  has  the  entire  man^ement  d 
the  concern,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Brown 
refers  every  thing.** 

Vexed  at  the  needless  loss  of  pre- 
cious time,  the  doctor  sssented,  sod 
was  presently  ushered  into  the  yi- 
vate  counting-house  of  the  acting 
partner,  a  small,  pale,  thin,  fnoee, 
business-engrossed  man,  upwds  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  received  him 
vnth  fidgety  deference,  as  if  wtw- 
pating  some  important  GonuDamea^ 
tion;  but  ere  he  had  heard  iwny 
words  his  maimer  was  entirely 
changed,  and  starting  up  ^^^J"^. 
easy-chair,  he  angrily  demanded  of 
his  visitor  who  he  was. 

"I  am  a  clergyman  andaua^' 
trate,**  repUed  ffic  doctor,  retaimnj 
his  seat  "There  is  my  cardf  m 
he  threw  one  upon  the  table.       . 

The  merchant  took  it  up,  and  en- 
dently  it  had  some  little  effect,  f^ 
after  hastily  padns^  up  and  doini  the 
room,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  nn^ 
hra  sharp,  grey  eyes  on  his  vi8itor,w 
said, — 

"You  needn*t  tell  me  any  more 
about  the  case.  PvereaditalL  im 
sorry  the  man*8  a  dergyman,  for  i 
respect  the  Church ;  but  he's  gomy- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aat.  W 
if  he  wasn*t,  the  law  must  take  it« 
course.  We  have  made  tip  ooj 
minds  about  that.    He's  humbofgw 
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yoa.  I  imdentaiid  how  it  is.  Hon- 
our of  the  doth,  and  all  that  Don*t 
^w^onder  at  it.  Natural-— Tcry.  lam 
9orrv  for  you,  and  as  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  recom- 
^nend  jou  to  wash  your  hands  of  the 
concern.** 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
**  And  as  I  hare  no  doubt  that  you 
also  are  a  f;entleman,  I  must^beg 
tliat  you  will  hear  me  out,  and  I 
liare  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  con- 
vhioed  of  my  friend's  innocence.** 

"Your  friend?    Well,  well  1'* 

"Yes,  my  moet  worthy  friend,*' 
repeated  the  doctor,  fervently,  and 
-mthout  attending  to  the  uneasy 
movements  of  his  hearer,  who  ever 
and  anon  turned  over  papers  and 
gave  other  signs  of  impatience,  the 
-vrorthy  advocate  of  the  absent  stated 
bis  ease  in  full  for  the  third  time  that 
morning,  and  concluded  with  a  pa- 
thetic allusion  to  the  prisoner's  wife 
and  jtamily. 

**  A  queer  story,  sir  I**  observed 
tbe  merchant,  wiw  an  incredulous 
■mile.  "  Mr.  Brown's  schoolfellow, 
eh?  Might  be  so.  Boys  don*t 
choose  ih&T  own  companions.  Quite 
as  well  not.  Men  make  sad  mistakes 
in  that  way  sometimes.  Hope  you 
havn't,  sir.  Pity  that  so  much  zeal 
should  be  thrown  away  upon — Well, 
well,  never  mind !  doa  t  wish  to  hurt 
Tour  feelings ;  excited  enough,  I  see ; 
but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?** 

"  Simply  that  you  would  believe 
what  I  have  told  you.** 

"  Beally,  my  good  sir,  I  am  not 
quite  simple  enough  for  that.  One 
can*t  believe  as  one  does  other  things, 
merely  because  one  is  asked;  and, 
thererore,  although  I  greatly  admire 
TOur  enUiusiasm  in  what  you  be- 
liere,  I  must  beg  respectfVilly  to  de- 
cline.** 

"  Then  I  must  wait  to  see  Mr. 
Brown.** 

**  He  won*t  be  in  town  to-day. 
It*8  near  one  o'clock.  Your  best 
chance  of  seeing  him,  if  you  really 
think  it  worth  while— which  is  more 
than  I  do  —  will  be  to  run  down  by 
one  of  the  coaches  to  his  country- 
house  at  Hendon.'* 

*♦  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  as  I 
am  a  stranger  in  the  City,  to  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  a  post-cliaise  ?" 

"  By  all  means  I  One  of  our  clerks 
shall  go  with  you  to  the  livery 
stables/*  said  the  merchant,  rising  to 


pull  the  beU,  and  right  glad  to  get 
rid  of  bis  visitor,  whom  he  set  down 
as  a  well-meaning,  but  egregionsly 
credulous  country  parson. 

It  was  half-past  two  when  the  in- 
defatigable doctor  alighted  at  the 
door  of  an  elegant  mansion,  and  was 
immediately  ushered  into  a  drawing- 
room,  where  all  proclaimed  Uie  own- 
er*s  wealth  and  excellent  taste,  save 
a  trifle  too  much  of  the  eaudiness  of 
Oriental  display.  Three  lofty  folding 
windows,  reaching  to  the  floor,  com- 
manded the  park-like  grounds,  and 
that  in  the  centre  stood  open,  ad- 
mitting the  fragrance  of  many  rare 
nlants  and  flowers  which  were  fanci- 
ihlly  grouped  on  the  sloping  velvet 
lawn  that  formed  the  foreground  of 
the  view. 

"  And  they  were  playmates  to- 
gether in  boyhood  I**  sighed  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  paced  the  room,  anxiously 
waiting  the  reply  to  his  inquiry 
whether  the  master  of  the  house  was 
at  home,  and  his  thoughts  ever  re- 
curring to  the  prisoner.  "  How 
different  their  lot,  poor  fellow !  Even 
his  charity  wHl  scarcely  suffice  to 
prevent  lus  suspecting  that  I  have 
deserted  him.** 

The  moments  of  suspense  are  pro- 
verbially long,  and  it  seemed  to  nim 
that  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  though 
the  slow  hand  of  an  elaborately- 
wrought  timepiece  indicated  but 
twenty  minutes  to  three,  when  a  lady 
of  about  five-and-twenty,  dressed 
simply  in  white,  entered  trippingly 
through  the  open  window  from  the 
lawn. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting,  sir,**  she  said,  hurriedly; 
*^  but  1  happened  to  be  amon^  my 
flowers  at  some  distance.  You  wished 
to  see  my  husband,  but,  as  I  don*t 
expect  him  back  much  before  our 
dinner-hour  at  five ** 

"Not  tiU  five!*'  murmured  the 
doctor. 

*'  Perhaps  earlier,**  said  the  lady ; 
"  but,  perceiving  by  your  card  that 
you  are  a  clergyman  and  a  stranger, 
I  thought  it  probable  that  vour  call 
miffht  relate  to  some  work  or  charity, 
and,**  she  added  with  a  sweet  smile 
that  warmed  the  poor  doctor's  al- 
most sinking  heart,  "  as  they  say  in 
the  City,  such  matters  come  under 
'  my  department,*  Henry  leaves  all 
to  me,  and  it*s  very  good  of  him,  for 
I  like Well,  I  hope,  doctor, 
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yoa  kaye  goweUilng  to  t^  lae  t^ 
will  mmke  duty  a  pleasure.*" 

"  God  bleu  you,  gentle  lady,  tbia 
is  almost  too  much  I  Yours  are  the 
first  kind  word»  I  baye  heard  to- 
day." 

"  Bending  is  hard  work,  I  know- 
but— -my  oear  sir !  what  is  th^  mat- 
ter? J^  you  unwell?  Whi^tfian 
loflferyour 

'^  I  belieye  I  muM  trespass  ujtoa 
you  for  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  Inscuit/* 

^^  Then,  not  another  w(Hrd  till  you 
baye  taken  them!"  said  the  lady, 
ringing  the  bell,  wbieh  was  instantly 
answered. 

»  What  a  world  this  would  be  if 
men  had  women*s  hearts  T*  exclaimed 
the  doctor. 

"  A  very  prettjr  world,  indeed  1" 
said  the  lad^,  lauffhing.  ^  Only  think 
what  a  deliffhtful  figure  thev  would 
cut  when  9iere  was  a  battle  to  be 
fought !  All  running  away.  I  am 
sure  I  should.  Now  don*t  try  to 
laugh,  for  I  see  you  can^t,  but  take 
your  wine.  Fill  the  glass,  William, 
ifow  give  it  to  me.  Now,  doctor," 
and  presenting  it  to  him,  she  stood 
looking  down  on  the  elderly  der^- 
man  with  an  expression  of  femimne 
anxiety  for  his  recovery,  oddly  blen- 
ded with  a  smile  still  playing  about 
her  mouth,  and  resultmjf  from  the 
whimsical  picture  her  imagination 
had  sketched. 

"  Thank  jo\l  God  bless  you!" 
said  the  doctor,  lifting  the  glass  to 
his  parched  lips,  and,  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  sing^iuar,  but  very  pleasant 
countenance,  it  struck  him  that  he 
had  recently  seen  one  very  similar, 
but  was  unable  at  the  moment  to 
recollect  where.  Of  two  things,  how- 
ever, he  felt  certau;  and  those  were, 
that  she  was  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  into  his  eonfldence,  and  that 
his  best  policy  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  gain  the  lady  over  to  his  cause 
before  the  arrival  of  the  husband. 
Therefore,  when  he  was  sufiiciently 
recovered,  he  bcttan  his  singular  tafe 
of  trouble  for  the  fourth  time  that 
morning;  but  in  the  present  ease, 
deemed  it  better  to  excite  his  fiiir 
hearer*s  sympathy  by  a  preliminary 
description  of  the  eurate^s  retired 
domestic  life  and  simplioity  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  having  so  done,  he  was 
observing,  "  But  von  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, my  good  kdy,  that  the  gentle- 
man I  speak  of  IS  a  mere  harmless, 


^fglpfi  man;  fur  Uie  ff^tf^gft  be,  with 
his  humble  means,  has  ^ected  in  the 
viUageofMilfield " 

''Milfieldr  exclaimed  the  Udy; 
*<how  extraordinaiy  I  Surely  yen 
are  not  speakii^  of  Mr.  MeadowsT 

"  That  is  my  friend*s  name  I"  re- 
plied the  astonished  doctor. 

This  led  to  an  explanation  that 
Mrs.  Brown  was  the  sister  of  the  fiur 
Sachadssa,  who  had  so  enthusiasti- 
cally patronised  the  curate's  poetical 
effusions.  There  was  a  volume  of 
his  poems  elegantly  bound  lyinjf  on 
the  table,  and  the  lady,  taking  it  in 
her  hand,  observed,— 

^*  So,  you  see,  he  is  already  one  ei 
our  acquaintance;  and  we  had  eoes 
a  hone  of  claiming  him  as  an  idd 
fViend  and  schodfellow  of  my  h«s- 
band*s,  but  the  Christian  name  did 
not  agree." 

^^  It  was  the  only  act  like  deceit 
he  ever  practised,"  said  the  doct<8'; 
"  his  name  is  Henry  Brown  Mea- 
dows!" 

^  Ah  1  how  delighted  my  Henry 
wiU  be  I"  exclaimed  the  buLy.  ""WOk 
go  on  with  your  story,  and  ask  ^Hiat 
vou  like,  lor  he  will  do  any  thing  &r 
his  old  companion,  of  whom  he  often 
talks,  but  could  never  trace,  and  only 
had  a  vague  notion  was  intended  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions.** 

What  subsequently  passed  between 
them  may  sa£sly  be  left  to  the  res- 
der*s  imagination ;  and  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Brown  it  b  needful  only  to  say,  that 
he  was  one  on  whom  the  sun  of 
India  had  shone  for  a  few  ycao,  bat 
the  sun  of  proqterity  ever.  The 
death  of  a  relative  had  left  him  at  an 
early  period  of  life  at  the  head  of  a 
burge  mercantile  establishment,  and  in 
poisession  of  superabundant  wesitfa  { 
and,  what  was  fSur  more  important  (o 
his  happiness,  still  retaining  the  freril, 
warm  nedings  and  ehcenulness  of 
youth,  so  rarely  preserved  amid  tbs 
wear  and  tear  of  a  more  ardnous 
struggk  with  the  world. 

Heretunied  home  from  a  momii^ 
ride  about  fbur  o*clodc,  lirt^ed  wth 
deep  interest  to  a  brief  outline  of  the 
curate's  position  from  the  lip  of  bia 
wife,  shook  the  worthy  and  delig^ited 
doctor  warmly  by  the  nand,  and  with 
the  confident  assurance  of  one  on 
whose  enterprises  Fortune  never 
frowned,  sa^, — 

'^  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  good 
sir,  all  shall  be  set  right    let  vs 
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liAT«  imnething  for  dinner  direcUy, 
Jtoe,  and  then  we'll  go  to  town,  and 
—poor  fellow!  Ha,  ha  I  I  really 
can  t  helo  laughing.  Just  like  him  I 
He  was  always  rcaay  to  do  any  thing 
for  any  of  us,  except  telling  an  im« 
truth,  and  that  he  never  would.** 

During  their  hasty  dinner  and 
robfequent  ride  to  town  in  the  mer- 
chant 8  carriage,  the  doctor  made 
known  eyery  particular  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dows* sitnaSon  and  prospects,  and 
the  nature  of  the  charge  more  im- 
mediately pressing  upon  him  hy  the 
evidence  (U  Slater  tne  hroker ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that,  on  enter- 
ing the  aty,  Mr.  Brown  desired  to 
be  driven  to  bis  counting-house, 
where  he  alighted  and  had  a  brief 
ii^erviev  with  one  of  his  clerks,  pre- 
yvm  to  proceeding  to  the  pnson, 
where,  as  before  related,  they  found 
the  corate  just  completing  the  sale  of 
hii  copyright. 

It  was  not  till  an  after  period  that 
t^  ha{my  doctor  attempted  any 
minute  &tdl  of  his  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments during  that  fatiguing 
^}  but  enough  was  said  to  convince 
the  prisoner  of  the  warmth  and  value 
of  his  friendly  exertions,  and  his 
gratitude  was  in  proportion,  while  he 
OQD^ared  himself  to  Daniel  in  the 
lions  den,  and  silently  offered  up 
tb«nks  for  his  wonderful  deliverance. 
Then,  when  the  two  long  sepa- 
rjted  friends  were  conversing  toRC- 
ther.  Dr.  Barlow  sat,  with  enviable 
feelings  of  self-complacency,  listening 
J^  gazing  upon  them.  Amply  was 
0^  repaid  for  the  harassing  toil  of 
u«  morning ;  but,  great  as  was  their 
delight  at  meeting,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  by  a  w<»d  to  make  them  hap- 
P«yet,  Therefore,  waiting  till  the 
ebuUiUon  of  the  kindred  twain  had 
f|¥°^bat  subsided,  he  drew  from 
h)i  pocket  the  result  of  l^s  successful 
^^V^fmcy  with  the  bishop,  and,  pre- 
senting it  to  Mr.  Meadows,  said,— 

J*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
this  into  the  hands  of  its  rightful 
^^1  the  rector  of  Embury." 

The  Giirate*s  hand  diook  as  he  re* 
J^ved  it.  He  turned  it  round  once 
nesitatinffly,  then,  with  a  look  of 
*^*^^ful  resignatun,  laid  it  on  the 
«ble,  and  murmured, — 

"  ft  ii  too  late  I" 
ftji     ^  ^^*^  7^^  mean,  my  dear 
Jfjjjw?"     exclaimed    the    doctor. 
**)^  the  presentation  is,  signed, 


sealed,  and  deliveted.  You  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  down  and 
take  possession.** 

Instead  of  replying,  Mr.  Meadows 
arose,  and  taking  from  his  portfolio 
the  rough  copy  of  his  letter  of  re- 
nouncement to  nis  diocesan  placed  it 
in  the  lumds  of  his  friend,  and  then 
retreated  to  a  comer  of  the  apart- 
ment to  conceal  his  emotion,  for 
thoughts  of  the  dear  ones  at  home 
lay  heavy  on  his  spirit.  When  the 
doctor  had  read  the  letter  he  clasped 
his  hands  together  and  looked  up 
with  an  air  ^  astonishment  and  de- 
spair, and  then,  without  comment, 
passed  it  to  the  merchant,  on  whom 
the  perusal  acted  in  a  very  different 
way,  for  he  had  no  sooner  got  to  the 
end  than,  as  if  he  had  been  reading 
of  a  victorjr,  he  shouted, "  Glorious  l^ 
and,  jumping  up,  ran  to  the  curate, 
and,  throwing  an  arm  round  him  as 
in  the  days  of  boyhood,  brought  him 
forward  to  the  light,  exclaimmg, — 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  my  dear  fellow  I 
I  wish  I  could  make  vou  a  bishop. 
But,  though  I  can*t  do  that,  I  can 
make  you  a  rector,  and  I  will'* 

^  My  dear  friend,**  stammered  Mr. 
Meadows,  *^  I  cannot  listen  to  any 
thing  of  that  kind.    Do  not — do  not, 

I  b^ **  and  his  lips  quivered. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  me?** 

*^  Quite  enough,**  replied  Mr. 
Brown.  And  then,  in  a  blunt,  dic- 
tatorial way,  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
command,  he  continued,  "  I  will  not 
be  contradicted.  And  here,  Dr .  Bar- 
low, I  call  you  to  witness  that  I 
promise  to  buy  for  our  worthy  friend 
the  first  valuable  presentation  that 
comes  into  the  market.  There,  that's 
settled!  So  let  us  sit  down  agftin 
and  have  a  little  quiet  chat.  Bless 
me,  I  have  quite  heated  myself!  I 
diould  like  uncommonly  to  have  a 
elass  of  wine.  What  have  you  ROt 
m  those  bottles.  Meadows  r  You 
were  not  used  to  be  stingy  with  your 
good  things  at  school !  ** 

And  so,  talkmg  at  random,  to 
drown  the  curates  incoherent  at- 
tempts at  expressing  feelings  too  deep 
for  words,  and  give  him  time  to  re- 
cover equanimity,  the  g^ierous  mer- 
chant bustled  about  suod  summoned 
the  turnkey  to  bring  dean  glasses. 
The  man,  who  had  been  listdoing  at 
the  door,  promised  immediate  com- 
pliance; and  then,  with  an  obse- 
quious bow,  inquired  if  the  gentlemen 
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had  any  letters  fbr  the  post,  as  H 
wanted  bat  a  qnarter  to  seven. 

"Friday  night!**  exclaimed  the 
doctor.  *^  Yes,  I  mnst  write.  Give 
me  pen  and  paper;  I  had  utteriy 
forgotten  my  flock.  How  will  you 
manage,  Meadows  ?** 

**  Manage  what?**  inquired  the 
curate,  as  though  waking  from  a 
dream. 

"  Your  Sunday  duty.  No  wonder 
if  it  escaped  yowr  reoollecUon.** 

"*  No.  Here  is  a  letter  that  I  had 
written,  but  as  the  bookseller  told 
me  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to* 
morrow,  and  Mr.  Brown  says  so 
likewise,  I  shall  take  the  coach 
and ^ 

"  I  shall  not  part  with  dther  of 
you,**  said  the  merchant ;  "  1*11  pro- 
vide for  both  your  duties.  Leave 
that  to  me.** 

*'  Sir!**  exclaimed  the  astonished 
curate,  shocked,  even  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  unbecoming  levity  of 
the  propo6iti<m.  ^  No.  it  has  been 
my  misfortune  to  have  inflicted  a 
tamt  on  the  derical  character,  but  as 
long  as  I  have  a  church  intrusted  to 
my  care  I  will  not  neglect  it.  The 
thou«^t  that  it  might  not  be  opened 
next  Sunday  is  far  more  painful  than 
this  imprisonment,  which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  personal  and  unavoidable  dis- 
grace, whereas  the  omission  of  divine 
service  would  be  a  wilful,  public  in- 
jury to  Beligion." 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  my  dear 
fellow!**  said  the  merchant.  "I 
pled^  you  my  word  that  your  duty 
shall  be  almost  as  well  performed  as 
if  you  were  there,  for  I  vnll  get  a 
friend  of  mine  to  run  down,  though 
I  did  intend  to  have  implied  at  the 
St.  Paul's  Coffee-house,  where  there 
are  always  plenty  of  spare  hands  to 
be  found;  and  so  one  of  them  must  do 
for  you,  doctor.** 

"^With  all  my  heart,**  said  the 
more  easy-going  rector.  "  So  there  *s 
an  end  of  our  present  difficulties,  and 
here  comes  Cerberus  with  the  glasses.** 

As  for  the  remainder  of  that  me- 
morable prison  scene  it  need  only  be 
said  that  the  doctor  and  the  merchant 
were  in  enviable  hilarity  of  spirits, 
while  the  curate,  with  deeper  feelings 
of  wonder,  ioy,  and  gratitude,  was 
able  to  take  but  a  small  share  in  the 
conversation,  and,  ever  and  anon, 
thouffh  present  in  body,  his  mind 
be  absent,  wandering  away 


would 


into  visicms  of  the  fiitare,froiniriiidi 
he  would  suddenly  arouse  himself; 
and,  calmly  smiling,  gaze  upon  hig 
visitors  with  glistening  eyes,  m  he 
breathed  his  sflent  tlun&s  to  Hiia 
who  had  been  pleased  to  indine  to- 
wards him  the  hearts  of  two  sod 
friends  in  the  hour  ofhis  tribolstioiL 

After  leaving  their  improoDed 
host,  the  two  gentlemoi  were  iraUdog 
arm-in-arm  towards  the  doctor's 
hotel,  when  the  merchant  oheerred 
that,  as  it  would  be  but  little  oat  of 
their  way,  he  should  like  just  to  look 
in  at  Na8h*8  book-auction,  as  he  vis 
convinced  that  that  worthy  had  some 
dirty  scheme  of  profit  in  view;  and 
presently  the  mystery  was  rereakd 
by  a  spectacle  that  almost  exeited  the 
worthy  magistrate  to  commit  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  Upon  the  windows  of 
a  shop,  m  the  illuminated  interior  of 
which  was  Nash  in  his  rostrom,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  buyCTs,  were 
exhibited  for  public  attractkm  two 
iounense  phiciuds,  announdng  for 
sale,  «  A  Volume  of  Poems,  l^the 
REVEREND!!  Hemy Meadows, i 
CLERGYMAN  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND !  I  now  iMFmnoKBD  in 
one  ofhis  Majesh^'s  gaols  on  t  cbaige 
of  FORGERY  !!!**  the  capital  let- 
ters being  of  a  sixe  to  be  raid  acron 
the  street. 

^  This  is  infamous !  **  exdaimed 
the  indignant  doctor;  "Iwillgoin 
and—-? 

"  Hush,  hush !  Gently,  my  good 
sir,**  said  the  merchant  "Any  in- 
terruption would  but  increase  m 
notoriety.  I  see  he  has  a  pace- 
officer  there,  and  would  like  nothiiJ^ 
better  than  to  catch  you.** 

And,  as  he  literally  dragged  tte 
poor  doctor  away,  he  added,  laugh- 
ing,—  . 

**  A  capital  advertising  paragrwn 
it  would  make !  One  cleixpMn»;^ 
in  prison  for  foi^ry,  and  another 
takenupforcreatmgariot! 

^  But  can  nothing  be  done  U>  stop 
him?**  ,      ^ 

"Nothhig,Ifear.  AVhatbestato 
is,  unluckily,  too  true ;  but  how  tne 
fellow  has  contrived  to  be  so  qoiec 
about  it  seems  strange.**  . 

**  But  suppose  I  were  to  go  »» 

andbuy  all  the  copies?** 
**  He  would  haveanothereditionooi 

to-morrow.  No,  no.   Let  him  alone. 

And,  after  all,  if  the  poems  are  » 

good  as  my  wife*s  sister  say8»  tney 
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caii*t  be  in  too  many  hands ;  and  as 
for  the  author's  dutracter,  we  will 
take  care  of  that.** 

The  doctor  was  at  length  reluct- 
antly induced  to  let  matters  tid^e 
their  course,  and  on  that  night  the 
aerations  of  the  poet  of  the  vallev 
and  the  hill -side,  were  realised, 
nnder  influences  little  dreamt  of  in 
his  meditative  moods,  by  the  sale  of 
all  the  printed  copies  of  his  works, 
and  their  subsequent  perusal  by  an 
cam*,  if  not  a  discerning  public. 

The  history  of  the  transaction  was, 
that  Nash,  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
Inrgains,  had  been  for  some  time  in 
treaty  with  the  publishers  for  the 
"  remiunder  ;'*   but  they  could  not 
ame  on  terms  till  the  Thursday 
wnen  he  (not  they)  had  seen  an  ac- 
oonnt  of  Mr.   Atodows's  awkward 
position  at  the  police-office.     Then 
he  purchased  the  lot  (of  which  they 
were  heartily  tired)  cheap  enough ; 
and  when  the  author  was  afterwards 
apprehended,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
a  ma  way  to  the  gallows,  the  specu- 
lator congratulate  himself  exceed- 
ingly, and  acted,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  golden  hopes  of  an  immense 
sale  during    the  public  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  trial,  imprison- 
ment, and  execution  of  a  clergyman. 
Seldom  have  the  private  anairs  of 
a  poor  curate  caused  an  equal  sensa- 
tion in  so  many  quarters  as  did  those 
of  Mr.  IMeadows  on  the  day  of  his 
liberation.    In  the  first  place,  the 
bishop,  having  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, there  received  his  letter  in  due 
course  by  the  general  post,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  equanimity 
for  the  day ;  and,  to  any  one  who 
could  have  looked  in  upon  his  pri- 
vacy, he  would  have  appeared  alter- 
nately an  object  of  aumiration  or 
pity,  not  perhaps  without  a  little  of 
the  ludicrous,  as  he  was  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  the  nervous  dread  of  pub- 
he  censure,  and  a  strong  desire  not 
to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent. 
It  was   a  sharp   stru^le  between 
toy  and  inclination,  aim  the  worthy 
prelate  was  compelled  to  call  in  his 
confidential  friend  and  secretary  as 
umjare,  and  resolve  to  abide  by  his 
ojcision,  which  was,  that  the  rectory 
<n  Kinbury    should   be    forthwith 
otherwise   disposed   of  to   prevent 
•caudal  to  the  Church ;  and  that  he 
who  had  so  magnanimously  aban- 


doned his  claim,  had  thereby  done 
much  toward  retrieving  his  charac- 
ter, but  was  not  iust  then  the  sort  of 
person  to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  for 
the  admiration  of  the  public  and  the 
imitation  of  the  inferior  der^. 

While  a  member  of  the  hierarchy 
was  thus  perplexed  by  the  prisoner's 
case,  it  had  excited  much  greater 
commotion  in  the  mansion  of  a  tem- 
poral, or  rather  a  temporary  lord, 
called  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
There  was  much  shakinu^  of  heads, 
and  interchange  of  significant  looks 
among  the  in^rior  officials,  indicat- 
ing that  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon wa^  was  passing,  as  their  supe- 
riors whispered  together  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  first  one,  and  then  an- 
other of  the  about-to-be  "sitting 
aldermen,"  retired  to  a  private  room 
to  confer  with  a  stranger  in  a  coun- 
sellor's wi^,  and  a  gentleman  who 
had  brougnt  him  in  his  own  car- 
riage, and  who,  it  was  whispered, 
was  no  less  a  person  than  an  East 
India  director.  Then  came  a  gen- 
tleman about  whom  there  could  be 
no  mistake,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  banking  firm,  and  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  and  he,  shaken 
from  his  wonted  demure  propriety 
of  conduct,  looked  marvellously  flus- 
tered when  summoned  to  the  con- 
clave, where  also,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  time,  was  reouired  the  pre- 
sence of  an  elderly  clergyman,  who 
had  been  previously  admitted  to  the 
high  honour  of  a  long  private  inter- 
view with  his  civic  temporary  lord- 
ship. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  mysteri- 
ous piece  of  business,  and  was  never 
clearly  understood  by  the  under- 
lings ;  nor  may  the  particulars  of  all 
the  various  influences  therein  at 
work,  like  the  hidden  wheels  of  de- 
licate machinery,  be  exposed  to  pub- 
lic view.  Subsequent  research,  how- 
ever, enables  us  to  affirm,  that  the 
main  spring  of  the  movement  was 
self-interest  (a  term  conservative  of 
character  as  well  as  of  money) ;  and 
that  the  winder  up  to  set  ail  in  ac- 
tion was  our  East  India  merchant, 
whose  chief  implement  for  the  pur- 
pose was  the  shrewd  motive -pene- 
trating intellect  of  a  world-practised 
counsellor,  cunningly  learned  in  the 
law,  with  whom  he  and  the  worthy 
doctor  had  passed  some  explanatory 
hours  on  tne  preceding  night,  ana 
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part  of  whose  fiu:  less  brief  memo- 
randa on  the  subject  ran  as  follows, — 

"  Irregularity  of  committal  P 
Threaten  aldermen  with  action  for 
fidse  imprisonment;  ii\jury  to  pri- 
soner's prospects  in  the  Church,  &c. 
Idem  bankers  for  commutation.  All 
in  private,  if  possible.  See  that  the 
broker  witness  is  really  out  of  the 
way  early  in  the  morning.  Stress 
on  bail  already  given,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  the  poor,  friendless,  lethargic 
(and  consequently,  Supposed  to  be 
drunken)  prisoner,  had  certainly 
been  treated  in  a  very  off-hand  sort 
of  way ;  and,  as  when  the  cry  of  "  a 
mad  dogT  is  raised,  even  humane 
persons  have  no  objection  to  a  shot 
at  the  unfortunate  animal,  so  had  it 
been  with  him.  He  was  prejudged 
bv  the  aeneral  belief  in  the  ]jre- 
vlous  police  report,  and  his  mi- 
prisonment  had  been  hurriedly  de- 
cided on  aiter  a  fashion  that  mi^ht 
have  passed  unquestioned  in  nme 
cases  out  of  ten;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
with  little  stretch  of  the  needful 
civic  authority,  where  there  was  such 
{px)und  for  suspicion  and  further 
mquiry;  but,  as  with  most  things 
done  m  haste,  fault  might  be  found 
by  a  rigorous  investigator  like  the 
astute  practised  pleader  in  criminal 
courts,  who  so  handled  the  matter  as 
(according  to  his  own  phrase)  "  to 
make  the  aldermen  shake  in  their 
shoes."  But  whether  they  really  did 
undergo  such  trepidation,  or,  if  they 
did,  whether  it  was  caused  solely  by 
his  eloquent  fulminations  mav  be 
questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  three 
who  were  implicated  had  profitable 
annual  dealings  with  the  firm  of 
Henry  Brown  and  Co. ;  and,  more- 
over, nis  lordship  himself  had  made 
divers  strenuous,  but  hitherto  vain 
efforts,  to  "get  in"  with  the  said 
firm.  However,  to  do  his  lordship 
justice,  he  "  maintained  the  dignity 
of  the  civic  chair"  with  an  aspect  of 
self-satisfactory  gravity  and  Spartan- 
like brevity  of  speech,  till  ne  was 
shewn  the  copy  of  Mr.  Meadows* 
letter  from  prison  to  the  bishop,  and 
then  his  femijorary  lordly  heart 
melted  within  him,  uid  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  say,  the  man  who  wrote  that 
can't  be  guilty.  That's  what  I 
say!"  and  then,  tuminc  to  the  ad- 
miring aldermen,  he  added,  "  See  if 
he  won't  bring  an  action  a^cainst 
you  I"  ^ 


This  enimciation  from  their  duef 
magistrate  being,  as  one  of  the  alder- 
men observed,  *'  a  clencher,"  makes 
it  needless  to  dive  deeper  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  conclave,  and,  there- 
fore, we  proceed  to  relate  that,  dgA 
many  minutes  afler,  Mr.  Brown  de- 
scended from  his  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  the  prison,  aniO,  followed 
by  the  worthy  doctor,  both  running 
lise  a  couple  of  schoolboys,  mode 
their  way  to  the  expectant  curate, 
with  whom  Teach  taking  ponesaon 
of  an  arm)  tney  presently  retomed, 
remounted  into  the  carri^e,  and 
were  driven  back  to  the  Slansioii 
House,  where  the  quondam  suspected 
forger's  reception  differed  consider- 
ably from  the  usual  guarded  atten- 
tion paid  to  inmates  of  the  Poultiy 
Counter. 

There  might,  perhaps,  be  some 
lack  of  easy  elegance  in  the  de- 
meanour of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
aldermanic  gown,  when  blurting  out 
such  brief  remarks  as  "  Don't  see 
what  else  to  do ;"  "  Only  witness  not 
forthcoming;"  "All  a  mistake;* 
"  Ends  of  justice  perfectly  ^tisfied;* 
*'  Mr.  Brown  answerable  for  the  re- 
verend gentleman;"  "  ShamefViI  B- 
cense  of  the  press,"  &c  &c,  addr^sed 
to  each  other  in  a  deprecatory  style, 
till  the  lord-mayor,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  lambent  hospitality,  said, — 

'*  Well,  well,  settle  it  amongst 
yourselves !  Tve  ordered  lunch,  and, 
as  ^Ir.  Brown's  friend  is  a  country 
clergyman,  and  so  perhaps  has  not 
seen  our  interior,  1  say,  let  us  go!" 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  woxd,  he 
commenced  a  dignified  retreat  into 
the  interior  magnificent  apartments, 
followed  by  a  train  of  gu^ts,  in  the 
centre  of  whidi  was  the  much-ad- 
miring curate  and  his  friendly  sup- 
porters. 

What  passed  afterwards  may  be 
understood  from  the  prisoner's  cha- 
racteristic words ;  for  he  was  wont  to 
si^,  when  speaking  of  this  passage  in 
his  life,  "  There  was  no  voice  ufted 
up  a^inst  me  on  that  day ;  but  the 
chici  magistrate  of  the  great  dty 
acted  towards  me  even  as  cud  *  Julius 
the  centurion  of  Augustus*  band' 
unto  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  *"  cour- 
teously entreated  me  and  gave  me 
liberty  to  go  unto  my  friends  to  re- 
fresh myself.'" 

And,  after  his  dose  confinement, 
illness,  and  anxiety,  refreshing,  in* 
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deed,  both  to  body  and  mind,  wsis 
the  pure  air  of  Hendon  and  the  sis- 
terly attentions  of  his  amiable  hostess ; 
but  more  than  all  was  his  spirit  re- 
lieved by  one  kind,  considerate  task 
that  she  nad  |>erformed  in  secret.  It 
was  the  penning,  with  feminine  de- 
licacy of  tact  and  feeling,  an  account 
of  his  recent  dilemma  and  fortunate 
discovery  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  and 
8(Hnewhat  more,  that  caused  a  glow 
in  the  good  man*s  heatt  and  cheek 
vrhen  perusing  the  letter  which  she 
frankly  placed  before  him  on  his 
propo^  of  writing  to  Milficld.  Lay- 
ing[  down  the  neatly  indited  manu- 
script, his  looks,  fkr  more  than  a  few 
incoherent  words,  expressed  his  feel- 
ings. 

"  Henty  and  I  tnust  have  our 
own  way  now  we  have  found  yon  at 
last,"  said  she,  with  lively  decision. 
"  We  have  long  been  seeking  you, 
and  though  you  and  1  have  never  met 
before,  we  have  often,  as  you  poets 
say,  '  conversed  together  m  spirit.' 
Nay,  look  not  surpnsed ;  behold  the 
e\'iaence  T  and  she  placed  in  his 
hand  the  superbly  bound  copy  of  his 
little  volume,  charmingly  "  illus- 
trated" by  tiie  indefatigable  pencil 
of  her  lister,  and  added,  "  I  assure 
you  it  is  one  of  my  great  favourites.** 

How  could  apoet  refuse  anv  thing 
to  a  lady  of  sucn  correct  taste  ?  Our 
curate  could  not,  and  little  more  was 
said  ere  he  quietly  resigned  himself 
unto  her  "gentle  spiriting;"  and 
warning  space  warns  us  to  record  the 
pleasant  results  with  all  due  brevity. 

Mr.  Meadows  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines  to  his  Eliza,  stating  where  he 
was,  that  the  time  of  his  return  was 
uncertain,  and  begging  her  to  act 
according  to  her  own  feelings  in  any 
matter  that  might  be  proposed  to  her 
by  their  friend  bacharissa,  who  would 
receive  a  letter  from  her  sister  by  the 
same  post. 

Kow  Mrs.  Meadows,  though  occa- 
i^onally  wondering,  had  not  felt  un- 
easy during  the  week  at  her  husband*8 
silenc^  which  she  attributed  to  the 
law's  delay  in  the  transfer  of  such  a 
considerable  property  as  the  rectory  of 
Kinbury ;  and  when  Saturday*6  post 
arrived  without  bringing  her  a  letter, 
she  confidently  expected  his  return  at 
latest  on  Sunday  morning.  Instead 
of  him,  however,  a  strange  clergyman 
arrived,  and  could  only  inform  her 
that  Mr.  Meadows  was  unexpectedly 


detained  in  London,  that  being,  in 
fact,  all  he  knew  f^om  the  merclmnt*8 
hasty  note.  It  seemed  rather  strange 
to  the  good  lady,  and  her  mind  was 
scarcely  easy  when  she  went  to 
church,  where  almost  every  face  ap- 
peared expressive  of  some  deep  lb5- 
mgthatsne  could  not  comprehend: 
and«  on  her  return  home,  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  the  eyes  of  many 
were  fixed  upon  her  and  the  children 
with  pitying  looks.  Then,  again,  at 
the  afternoon  service,  when  the 
church  was  unusually  ctowded,  the 
same  mysterious  change  was  still 
more  unquestionably  apparent ;  and 
on  her  way  back  to  the  vicarage,  a 
word  or  two  indicating  that  some 
fearful  news  was  abroad  caught  her 
ear. 

The  mails  were  not  thett  so  rapid 
in  their  transit  as  at  present.  She 
had  still  half-an-hour  to  wait  for 
the  delivery  of  letters,  and  anxiously 
was  it  passed.  Then  came  her  hus- 
band*s  brief  and  enigmatical  note. 
It  was  the  shortest  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  while  she  en- 
deavoured to  be  thankful  that  he 
was  alive  and  well,  she  felt  convinced 
that  something  important  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  Again  she  read  his 
letter.  The  rectory  was  not  men- 
tioned. Could  the  bishop  have  so 
cruelly  deceived  him  as  to  withdraw 
his  promise  ?  Suspense  were  intole- 
rable. It  were  better  to  know  the 
worst,  and  so  thepoor  lady  set  out  on 
foot  to  Hawton  Vicarage ;  and  again, 
as  she  hurried  through  the  village,  the 
faces  of  those  she  met  wore  the  same 
Strang  aspect,  while  some  who  weie 
standmg  at  their  doors  went  in  at 
her  approach,  instead  of  waiting  the 
accustomed  greeting. 

How  she  reachedllawton  she  after- 
wards declared  she  knew  not,  but  she 
must  have  walked  very  fast  as  the 
bv-foot  post  had  not  yet  arrived. 
We  must  pass  over  the  reading  of 
Mrs.  Brown's  explanatory  letter. 
There  were  tears  ol^sympathy  and  of 
joy  from  the  ladies,  and  at  last,  after 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  paring  the 
room  with  the  hope  of  maintaming 
the  di^ty  of  manhood,  the  obese 
vicar  himself  took  a  seat  in  the  comer 
and  fairly  blubbered  like  a  child. 

Then  came  consultation.  It  was 
not  long.  Mrs.  Meadows  was  to  ac- 
company Sacharissa  to  Hendon,  leav*- 
ing  the  little  ones  to  the  kind  care  of 
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Mrs.  Brammelly  ao  arraoffement  in 
which  her  husbftiid  heartuy  Joined, 
observing  that  the  sight  of  their 
merry  little  faces  would  do  him  good ; 
and  no  sooner  were  these  prelimina- 
ries settled,  than  the  cleijeyman  who 
had  officiated  at  Mlfield  made  his 
appearance,  and  produced  a  letter 
mm  his  friend  tne  merchant,  au- 
thorisinff  him  to  claim  the  two  tra- 
yelling  ladies  as  his  postchaise  com- 
panicms  home. 

By  great  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Martha,  who  rose  for  the  purpose 
long  before  daylight,  all  was  ready 
for  her  mistresses  departure  by  ten 
o*clock  on  Monday  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Brammell  came  in  the  carria«;e 
with  her  niece  in  cxchan^  for  the 
curate*s  darlings,  who,  liavmg  never 
before  been  separated  for  a  day  from 
dear  mamma,  were  only  reconciled  to 
the  promised  treat  of  a  nice  ride  to 
Hawton  by  being  told  that  she  was 
goi^  to  fetch  dearpapa  back. 

The  journey  to  Hendon,  including 
a  night  at  a  country  inn,  passed  with* 
out  any  adventure ;  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  Mrs.  Meadows  was  walking 
in  the  merchants  beautiM  grounds, 
listening  to  her  husband's  narrative 
with  especial  wonder  and  deep  gra- 
titude. Mr.  Brown  aud  the  doctor 
had  been  absent  since  the  preceding 
morning,  being,  in  fact,  busily  en- 
gaged m  the  cause  they  had  so 
warmly  espoused ;  and  the  first  fruit 
of  their  exertions  was  a  letter  from 
the  bishop,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  curate*s  resignation  of 
Kinbury  Rectory  as  a  most  becoming 
act  '*  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  for  which  he  held  himself  per- 
sonally oblig^  "But,*'  continued 
the  letter,  *'  till  your  present  circum- 
stances are  tnateriaBy  changed,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  duty  as  well  as  a 
kindness  to  yourself  to  request  that 
you  will  cease  to  officiate  in  your 
parish,  which  I  pledge  myself  shall 
not  be  neglected ;  and,  if  you  value 
my  friencUhip,  I  beg  vou  will  not 
think  of  returning  tnere  without 
giving  me  at  least  a  week's  notice.** 

This  mandate  arrived  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, and  when  shewn  by  the 
curate  to  his  hostess,  she  surprised 
him  not  a  little  by  remarking, 
coolly, — 

"Well,  that's  right  I  Now  we 
are  sure  of  you  for  a  week  at  least ; 
Henry  will  be  back  by  dinner-time. 


So  we  have  nothing  to  do  hot  ei^Qy 
ourselves ;"  and  she  smiled  archly  at 
her  sister,  who  renlied,— 

^  No,  nothing  else— nothing  elser 

And,  starting  up,  tripped  awty  to 
the  pianoforte,  and  began  playiDf  and 
warbling  her  favourite  air,  **  Ltfe  kt 
us  cherish.  Sec** 

The  merchant  returned  ia  high 
spirits  without  the  doctor,  who,  he 
said,  had  promised  before  \cfOf  to 
make  up  for  the  shortness  of  hk 
visit,  ^  An  arrangement  which,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Brown,  "suits  me  par- 
ticularly just  now,  as  business  will 
compel  me  to  go  to  town  every  day, 
for  I  could  hurdly  act  toward  him 
with  the  freedom  I  must  take  with 
my  old  schoolfellow,  who  will  not,  I 
trust,  find  himself  dull  in  the  com- 
pany of  these  ladies.** 

The  sisters  promised  to  do  thdr 
best  to  amuse  him,  and  kept  their 
word  by  plannii:^  excurrions  for 
every  mommg,  and  contriving  always 
to  have  some  additional  guests  at  the 
dinner-table.  And  thus  the  week 
passed  away,  and  they  entered  upon 
another,  when  the  curate  began  to 
fed  much  dissatisfied  with  the  mel^ 
dependent  life  he  was  leadii^,  and 
having  with  difficulty  caught  an  ojh 
portunity  of  speaking  with  his  mend 
alone,  he  opened  his  mind  nnto  him 
by  announcing  his  resolution  of  ac- 
cepting any  curacj  that  might  offiff» 
and  concluded,  with  a  sigh,—    ^  . 

"  Since  I  must  leave  Mflfield,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  where  l^/. 

"Why  should  you  be  so  partial  to 
Milfield  r  inqmred  the  merchant 

"It  hath,*^  replied  the  curate, 
"  pleased  Him,  whose  servant  I  pro- 
fess to  be,  to  smile  on  my  humbleen- 
deavours  thei«.  The  huabandu^ 
who  has  buried  the  seed  m  tM 
ground  rejoiceth  at  beholdmg  » 
springing  forth  with  fair  promise  W 
the  future  harvest,  and  eren  so,  ana 
much  more,  hath  my  smri^  ^' 
my  fnend,  I  sometimes  fcncy  that  my 
kte  severe  trial  was  but  a  jurt  judg- 
ment upon  me  for  so  willuwiy  ocm- 
senting  to  abandon  my  flock  for  mere 
temporal  considerations.**  .  n 

"I  must  keep  my  own  co^^JSL 
thought  the  worthy  merchant  J^ 

disappointment  would  be  too  ff^ 
if  we  should  not  succeed,  and  U  canj 
not  be  lonff_before  the  bishop,  w^ 
Counsellor  Hunter,  and  the  teawoj 
doctor,  settie  it  one  way  or  otK^' 
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So  he  restricted  hiraaelf  to  observ- 
ing*— 

"Your  feelings  do  you  credit, 
Meadows ;  but  we  must  Imve  nothing 
done  in  haste,  particularly  as  my  dear 
Jane  has  planned  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise for  you  in  a  day  or  two.** 

And  here  the  pnrate  conference 
was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  en- 
trance of  the  laidy  spoken  of,  who  had 
for  some  days  coiklucted  herself  as 
if  really  determined  that  the  two  old 
scbool^ows  should  never  be  toge- 
ther by  themselves. 

The  "agreeable  surprise"  took 
place  on  the  following  evening,  when 
a  family  travelling-coach,  with  an 
abundance  of  luegage  on  the  roof, 
and  a  stout  elderly,  and  thin  young 
gentleman  sitting  on  the  barouche- 
seat  in  front,  came  slowly  round  the 
sweeping  gravel-road  to  the  house, 
while  the  youn^  gentleman,  turning 
roand,  thrust  his  head  into  the  front 
window,  and  the  senior  concealed  his 
face  with  a  handkerchief. 

"Who  can  they  be?"  exclaimed 
ilrs.  Brown. 

But  she  was  a  poor  dissembler,  and 
the  effort  at  simulated  astonishment 
was  rendered  negative  by  the  man- 
tling delight  that  overspread  her 
countenance. 

"Somebody  we  are  intimate  with, 
of  course,  or  they  would  not  come  in 
this  unceremonious  way,*"  observed 
her  sister ;  "so  FU  go  the  window. 
Come,  Mrs.  Meadows,  perhaps  you 
may  know  something  of  them.** 

"  That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  the 
good  lady,  suffering  herself  reluct- 
antly to  be  led  to  tne  window ;  but 
the  moment  she  reached  it  certain 
shrill  voices  from  the  interior  of  the 
carriage  exclaimed  joyously, "  There's 
mamma  I  dear  mamma !"  and  the  thin 
young  gentleman  turned  round  and 
displayed  the  lauehing  face  of  Charles 
Hunter,  while  nis  fat  companion 
dropped  his  handkerchief,  and  be- 
hold! be  was  no  other  than  the 
vicar  of  Hawton,   looking   almost 

What  then  passed  in  quick  time 
between  parents  and  children  may  be 
imadned.  The  sisters  took  charge 
of  dear  aunt  Brammell,  while  her 
spouse  was  led  by  the  merchant  into 
the  dimng-room,  where  the  dessert 
aud  wine  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main for  the  expected  ** surprising" 
guest;  ^who,  nothing  loth,  setited 
vol..  xxxn.  Fo.  cxci. 


himself,  emptied  a  glass  in  haste,  and 
then  ejaculated, — 

"Terrible  dusty!  Ugh !  Know  all 
about  it  Hope  youll  manage.  Good 
fellow.  Barlow ;  wish  I  was  as  thin ! 
Bishop,  too :  uffh !  Want  a  few 
hundreds!  Ready.  What's  money 
to  a  good  neig[hbour  ?  £h  ?  Ugh ! 
Capital  Madeira!  Taste  the  ^rt. 
Shocking  bad  on  the  road!  Dined 
early.  Hone  voull  give  us  some 
supper !    En  ?    &c.  &c. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  his  child- 
ren were  present  when  our  curate  re- 
ceived the  bishop's  letter  at  the 
vicarage,  and  consequently  under- 
stood that  their  father  had,  in  some 
way,  become  a  great  man.  There- 
fore, when  they  were  removed  to 
Hawton,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  waited  on  by  men  and 
maid-servants,  and  subsequently  tra- 
velled in  a  grand  carriage,  they  at- 
tributed all  to  his  new  position  in 
life ;  but  whatever  their  little  fancies 
had  imagined  of  living  in  a  larger 
house  and  with  more  comforts  was 
far  surpassed  by  what  met  their  won- 
dering eyes  in  and  about  the  splendid 
mansion  at  which  they  had  now  ar-  . 
rived,  and  after  enjoying  the  sweet 
luxury  of  once  more  embracing  his 
darlings,  ALT.  Meadows  was  suddenly 
recalled  to  the  real  state  of  his  aftairs 
b^  his  eldest  son,  who,  looking  round 
with  an  air  of  satislkction,  in  which 
the  inborn  pride  of  human  nature 
was  but  too  manifest^  exclaimed, — 

"How  happy  we  shall  be  here! 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  of 
our  having  such  a  house  as  this? 
How  Martha  will  stare  when  she 
comes!** 

The  curate  instantly  corrected  the 
boy's  mistake,  and  had  almost  added 
the  bitter  thought  passing  in  his 
mind,  "  Alas,  my  child !  I  know  not 
that  we  have  a  home  wherein  to  lay 
our  heads." 

And  subsequently,  in  the  silent 
hours  of  night,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  removal  of  his  children  was  a 
kindly  device  of  his  friend's  to  save 
him  expense  and  a  tacit  confirmation 
of  his  dbmissal  from  the  cure  of  Mil- 
field;  and,  thouffh  he  groaned  in 
spirit  at  the  probable  delay  ere  he 
could  procure  another  curacy,  he 
steadfastly  resolved  that  he  and  his 
houseless  family  should  not  remain  a 
burden  on  others. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  hQx 
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had  foreotifin  the  inerchaiit*9  {pro- 
mise. No;  he  felt  a  perfect  con- 
fidence in  its  fulfilment,  but  money 
could  only  purchase  a  presentation 
that  might  not  fidl  in  for  man^  years, 
and  in  Sie  meanwhile  it  was  ms  clear 
duty  to  exert  himself,  and  he  would. 
But  in  what  way  P  The  question  led 
to  many  vain  speculations— priyate 
tuition,  a  school,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  waking  dream  of  literary  emi- 
nence, revived  by  his  recent  inter- 
view with  the  speculating  bookseller. 
One  immediate  step  hs^  however, 
determined,  and  that  was  to  go  to 
London  on  the  morrow  and  take 
humble  lodgings  for  himself  and 
family.  And  here,  as  we  must  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  brief  space,  we 
shall  only  say  that,  concealing  his 
intent  from  his  wife  and  friends,  lest 
they  should  seduce  him  to  remain  in 
indolence  and  luxury,  not  according 
with  his  circumstances  or  duties,  he 
carried  his  purpose  into  eifect  by 
taking  a  seat  in  the  merchant's  ear- 
riaffe  to  town  under  the  plea  of 
wishing  to  make  some  purchases. 

WhUe  what  has  been  narrated  was 
passing  in  London,  the  usually  quiet 
village  of  Milfield  underwent  a  panic 
and  commotion  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  its  history,  if  any  such 
work  there  be,  but  certainly  unpa- 
ralleled *^  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant" 

The  reappearance  of  the  quiet  man 
caused  a  little  sensation,  but  thouffh 
he  succeeded  in  picking  np  what  ne 
termed  "a  few  threads,"  his  ques- 
tions were  so  seemingly  indifferent 
and  carelessly  put  as  omy  to  puzzle 
Jacob  Briggs  and  the  shopkeeper 
about  "what  line  he  could  be  m." 
Jacob  thought  he  was  a  land-sur- 
veyor, and  employed  by  Dr.  Barlow 
or  the  bishop,  most  likely  about  Mr. 
MeadoMTs*  new  rectory,  and  they 
were  arguing  the  point*  after  he  was 
gone,  wnen  one  of  the  London  daily 
papers  (seldom  seen  in  the  village) 
arrived,  being  sent  by  Black,  the 
traveller. 

It  contained  the  account  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  police-office,  And 
also  the  violent  comments  already 
spoken  of.  The  effects  of  the  pe- 
rusal were  as  if  the  hearers,  and 
there  .were  about  a  dozen  present  in 
the  club-room,  had  been  paralysed 
by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
tney  sat  for  a  while  mute,  gazing 


upon  each  other*!  pak  iaees.  The 
landlord  was  the  fh^t  to  recover  the 
power  of  utterance,  aai  tben  he 
swore— literally  swch^— in  bis  un- 
governable indignation,  that  it  wu 
all  a  pack  of  lies;  that  he  knew  Lon- 
don; that  they  would  print  any 
thing  for  money,  ^;  tul,  haTing 
vented  the  first  outbreak  of  his 
wrath,  a  happier  idea  strod  hiin, 
and  he  dedared  it  to  be  a  joke  of 
that  mischievous  feUow  Black,  who 
must  have  got  it  printed  on  pnratte 
to  frighten  and  tease  them,  and  be 
eonduded  hy  tearing  up  the  pqier 
and  committing  it  to  the  flasMt, 
b^^ging  his  naghbonrs  to  tbmk  no 
more  about  it »  or,  if  thejr  did.  to 
take  care  and  not  mention  it,  unkss 
they  "  had  a  mind  to  stand  the  pao-» 
ishment  that  such  infomooB  lying 
slander  deserved.** 

The  posdble  effect  of  this  denoaoee- 
ment  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
delivery  of  another  copy  of  the  pepff, 
from  the  same  quarter,  at  the  shop, 
where,  on  Inrnm^s  retnni  home,  he 
found  his  wife  sobbing  and  wiiiumg 
her  hands,  and  dedaring  that  com 
that  nuMnent  she  would  **  never  be- 
lieve an  angel,  no,  not  cm  hii  Bftk 
oatii.**  And  this  dedaiatioQ  wu 
made  in  the  presence  of  two  of  ha 
ffossips,  who  were  taking  tea  with 
her. 

Eagerly  waa  the  pest  looked  for 
on  the  fbllowing  day,  and  by  it  came 
two  more  papers  with  the  aoeonnt  of 
Mr.  Meadows*  drunkennesB  and  si' 
prisonment 

"If  there's  any  trutii  in  it,"  m 
Jacob,  « it  must  be  somebody  ek  of 
the  name.  Mr.  Meadows  dniM, 
indeed!  a  likely  rtoryT  -^'J^ 
out  shewing  it  to  any  one,  he  psc^ 
Uie  offensive  print  under  lock  ma 
key. 

Not  so  did  Ingram,  whose  nMiaff 
huckstering  mind,  whatever  its  cre- 
dence might  be,  gloated  over  thecon- 
stant  suocession  of  customers  w  to 
vague  rumour  brought  to  ^i*T^ 
and  he  dealt  out  shrugs,  my^enow 
looks,  dark  hints,  and  hopes  that  » 
was  all  a  mistake,*'  indue  pwp^ 
to  the  extent  of  the  purchases  n*"'' 
—a  low,  mercenary  proceeding,  Wf 
brought  money  into  hia  till,  and  » 
more  than  sufficient  to  accoontjor 
the  strange  looks  by  which  Mrs- 
^ieadows  was  alarmed  on  the  Swi' 


day. 
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Till  thai  dai^  many  had  been  con- 
fident that  their  curate's  return  would 
amply  re&te  the  base  calumny ;  but 
the  arriyal  of  a  strange  clergyman 
threw  a  deeper  gloom  over  all^ 
particularly  as  he  seemed  embar- 
rassed by  the  earnest  inquiries  made 
after  Mr.  Meadows,  of  whom  he  was 
unable  to  ffi^e  any  account.  Then 
the  removal  of  the  childr^  and  their 
mother's  hasty  departure  for  London, 
gare  a  still  worse  aspect  to  the  state 
of  things,  and  left  not  a  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  any  that  something  of  im- 
portance had  really  happened  to  their 
parson. 

In  this  crisis  Jacob  Bri^  man- 
iolly  came  forward  as  his  cmuupion, 
and  scrupled  not  to  call  some  of  his 
best  customers  by  hard  names  for 
believing  the  lying  newspapers. 

"For,'  said  he,  "isnt  it  natural 
that  the  parson  should  send  for  his 
wiJfe  to  look  at  the  new  rectory  and 
pnt  it  to  rights  ?  Is  n't  it  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff?  I  won't  hear  nothing 
against  him  r 

And  so  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
his  spirits ;  but  when  another  week 
waned  away,  and  another  strange 
clergyman  came  to  perform  the  Sun- 
day duty,  and  was,  like  the  last, 
mnch  embarrassed  when  questioned 
about  Mr.  Meadows,  even  the  land- 
lord had  little  to  say  for  himself; 
smd,  as  time  passed  on  without  any 
tidings,  he  became  quite  an  alterol 
man,  moving  listlessly  to  and  fro  in 
his  vocation,  or  sitting  silently  by 
the  hour.  The  hi^piest  person  in 
the  villaj^e  was  the  maiden  Martha, 
blessed  in  her  ignorance  and  indus- 
try. On  her  mistress's  departure  she 
set  herself  the  task  of  scrubbing  the 
Vicarage  "  clean  from  top  to  bottom, 
wainscoting  and  all,  'cause  the  new 
comers,  whoever  they  might  be, 
should  have  no  call  to  find  fault." 
And  this  employment  kept  her  from 
gossiping  till  the  strange  news  was 
no  news,  and  then  an  old  crone,  with 
a  rueful  countenance,  ventured  to 
inquire  what  she  thought  of  the  re- 
port of  her  master  having  forced 
something  up  in  London,  a  question 
which  excited  the  maiden  tcan  up- 
roarious burst  of  laughter  at  the 
moment,  and  was  the  cause  of  many 
similar  outbreaks  ^lerwards  when 
upon  her  hands  and  knees,  as  she 
would  exclaim,  *^What'll  volks  say 
ne^t|  I  wonders?     He  forge!   he 


turn  blacksmith !  Oh,  dear !  how  I 
should  like  to  see  *un  at  the  forge 
wi'  his  white  hands !  lie  I  he !  hel" 
And  when  she  said  something  of  the 
sort  to  the  clerk,  the  old  ^eyheaded 
man  kindly  forbore  to  en&ghten  her 
understanoing,  and  forbade  the  poor 
people  to  speak  to  her  again  on  the 
subject. 

"For,"  said  he  to  hunself,  "if 
there  be  any  truth  in  it,  which  I 
don't  believe,  she'll  know  it  soon 
enough,  poor  girl  1" 

So,  without  further  annoyance 
from  evil  reports,  she  completed  her 
task,  and  then  betook  nerself  to 
coarse  needle-work  for  the  dear 
children  for  many  days,  till  even  her 
endurmg  spirit  became  weary  at  their 
long  absence,  and  as  she  was  sighing 
one  fair  morning,  "  Bless  'un !  what 
can  ha'  become  on  un?"  her  at- 
tention was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
arrival  of  two  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, who,  having  descended  the  lane 
from  the  hil],  stopped  at  the  vicarage 
gate. 

"News  from  master  at  last.  One's 
got  a  clargy  cocked-hat  I"  she  cried, 
joyfully  jumping  up,  and  dashing 
oil'  to  the  gate,  where  her  activity 
suddenly  ceased ;  and  she  stood  gap- 
ing as  if  not  believing  her  eyes. 

"Well,  Martha!  don't  you  recol* 
lect  me  ?"  inquired  the  elder  horse- 
man, aniling  quaintly. 

"Ees!  Bless'ee,  my  lord!"  stam- 
mered Martha.  "  Not  likely  to  for- 
get 'ee.    Do'ee  walk  in,  pray !" 

"  Can  you  give  us  some  bread  and 
cheese,  and  some  of  your  nice  home- 
brewed, Martha  ?" 

"  Can't  I  ?"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
with  proud  glee.  "  It  be  prime !  and 
IMissus  do  leave  all  t'kays  wi'  1  now, 
'cept  o'th'  wine,'  and  you  don't  want 
none  o'  that  I  knows.  Bless'ee ! 
Do'ee  jump  down  and  Til  take 
t'  horses  I" 

The  bishop's  groom,  however,  re- 
lieved her  from  that  duty,  and  forth- 
with Martha  had  the  high  honour  of 
entertaining  (in  more  than  one  sense 
of  the  wora)  his  lordship  and  his 
secretary,  and  receiving  from  them 
instructions  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  her  nuLSter  and  mistress  with 
their  children  on  Saturday ;  "  And, 
perhaps,"  added  his  lordship,  "  thev 
may  bring  a  friend  or  two  with 
them." 

It  was  Thursday;  amino  sooner 
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had  she  lost  sight  of  her  noble  guest 
and  his  friend,  as  they  rode  back  up 
the  hill,  than  Martha  made  the  best 
of  her  wa^  down  into  the  village,  for 
the  first  tune  since  she  had  be^  left 
alone,  and  presently  rushed,  panting 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  mto  the 
bar  of  the  Crown,  where  Jacob 
Briggs  was  seated  moodily  in  a  cor- 
ner. 

"Drat  it!  I  ha*  run  too  fastT 
she  exclaimed ;  "  but  Mas — Master^s 
coming  back  o*  Saturday,  and  I 
wants "^ 

"  Hurra  !*^  shouted  Jacob,  spring- 
ing on  his  legs,  "  Hurra !  hurra ! 
hurra  r 

"  Bless  my  heart !  what  is  all  this 
about?  Wliafs  come  to  the  man 
now  ?"  exclaimed  his  wife,  hurnring 
out  from  the  kitchen,  and  well  she 
might  ask,  for  her  spouse  had  already 
perpetrated  one  sonorous  smack  on 
the  lips  of  the  struggling  damsel. 

"  Couldn*t  help  it,  missus  !*"  said 
Jacob,  "your  turn  now.  Parson*s 
coming  back !  Take  that,  old  girl ! 
Bless  my  heart,  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  cry  !'* 

"  Is  it  true,  young  woman  ?**  in- 
quired Mrs.  Briggs. 

"  Why,  you  reed  'un,"  said  Mar- 
tha, wiping  her  lips,  "TwasnH  Ts 
fault.  If  rd  know'd  what  er  war 
arter,  Td  ha'  stratched  'un." 

"Never  mind  about  that,**  said 
the  landlady.  "  Tell  us  about  your 
master,  that's  ^  good  girl  ;'*  and  pre- 
sently the  ruffled  maiden  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  just  pused  at  the 
vicarage,  while  the  now  elastic  Jacob 
stood  listening,  and  ever  and  anon 
throwing  his  i^s  right  and  left,  as 
if  practismg  for  a  dance.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  result  of 
Martha's  visit  was  the  volunteered 
assistance  of  both  man  and  wife  f^r 
the  approaching  Saturday,  before 
which,  the  rejwrt  of  the  bidiop's 
visit  to  the  lone  maiden  had  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  elevated  her 
master,  and  eke  herself  in  public 
estimation. 

Then  came  the  important  day. 
Work  of  all  kinds  was  sadly  neg- 
lected during  the  morning.  Many 
a  pair  of  eyes  watched  the  declivities 
of  the  London  road,  as  they  might 
be  seen  winding  in  the  distance  from 
the  hill-side;  but  it  was  not  till 
three  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  that, 


on  a  given  signal  from  the  watchers, 
the  whole  village  started  into  Ufe ; 
and  ere  the  travellers  readied  the 
green,  it  was  covered  by  munbers, 
surpassimr  any  that  had  ever  been 
there  before  assembled,  while  the 
bells  of  the  chiurch  rang  right  mer- 
rily. 

There  had  been  a  report  that  the 
curate  and  family  would  return  in 
the  vicar  of  Hawton's  coach,  by 
which  his  children  went  to  town,  and 
that  was  conmderedavery  grand  afhir. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  rustic  aston- 
ishment when  three  splendid  equip- 
ages made  their  appearance,  the  said 
coach  being  the  last,  and  far  least 
noticeable  of  the  whole.  First  canie 
an  elegant  open  landau,  in  whidi 
sat  Mrs.  Meadows  and  three  other 
ladies.  She  looked  beautiful  as  ever, 
and  smiled,  and  waved  her  hand  to 
all  whom  cdie  recognised ;  but  those 
who  were  near  the  carriage  as  it 
passed  slowly  up  the  steep  ascent  to 
the  vicarage,  remarked  that  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  came  a  hand- 
some, plain,  travelling  chariot,  in 
which,  with  Counsellor  Hunter  and 
the  merchant,  sat  the  curate  him- 
self, returning  Uie  salutations  of  his 
parishioners,  as  well  as  he  was  aUe, 
but  withal,  evidently  much  agitated, 
and  looking!  people  said,  pal^  than 
when  he  went  to  London.  The  pro- 
cession was  closed  by  the  heivy 
coach,  containing  young  Charles 
Hunter  and  the  children,  all  m  a 
state  of  uproarious  merrioient,  while 
its  heavy  owner  sat  all  alone  in  his 
glory  upon  the  box,  feasting  his  eyes 
upon  the  rich  variety  of  uptanied, 
rhappy  faces,  and  smacking  his  lips 
'  as  though  imbibing  the  joyous  sounds 
like  a  delicious  draught 

The  travellers  separated  at  the 
vicarage,  from  which  the  counadlor 
and  his  son  proceeded  in  h\s  chariot 
to  Havertdn  Rectory,  where  the  wor- 
thy dootbr  had  arrived  a  day  or  tw 
before,  and  the  merchant,  with  his 
ladv  and  her  sister  In  his  carriage, 
and  the  Rev.  Jabez  and  Mrs;  Bram- 
mel  in  theirs,  repaired  to  Hawton, 
thus  leaving  the  curate  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  to  prepare  fbr  the  duties 
of  the  coming  day. 

Into  the  privacies  of  that  evening 
we  forbear  to  intrude,  but  if  the 
characters  of  the  good  man  and  his 
Eliza  have  not  been  ill  drawn  in 
these  pages,  their  deep  fedings  of 
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gntitode  may  be  imagined  when  we 
record  that,  daring  Uiat  momiiig*s 
ride,  when  they  were  purposely  se- 
parated by  their  kind  friends,  each 
nad  been  informed  of  the  perfect 
success  of  a  negotiation  that  had  for 
some  time  been  going  on  without 
tbeir  knowledge,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
cunte  but  the  vicar  of  Milfield.  By 
the  combined  efforts  and  influence  of 
the  bishop,  the  counsellor,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  merchant,  the  former 
vicar,  an  aged  and  infirm  man,  had 
been  indoo^  to  resign  upon  receiv- 
ing the  next  presentation  to  another 
living  for  his  son,  who  had  just  en- 
tered into  orders ;  and  thus  the  gift 
of  the  living  of  Milfield  fell  into  the 
bi8boD*s  hfmds,  and  greatly  pleased 
was  tne  worthy  prelate  to  perceive 
that,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  was  *'a  better  thmg**  than  the 
rectory  of  Kinbury.  Then,  after 
reflectm^  on  recent  events,  he  re- 
solved that,  when  the  new  vicar  re- 
turned and  '^read  himself  in,**  he 
sliould  be  supported  in  a  way  that 
must  remove  every  doubt  concern- 
ing the  rectitude  of  his  character 
ana  conduct  while  absent.  So  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Ilaverton  Rec- 
tory, from  whence,  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  he  drove  over,  in  his 
mitre -adorned  carriage,  with  the 
dean  of  his  diocese  and  two  other 
clergymen,  to  attend  and  assist  in 
divine  service  at  Milfield;  where, 
also,  it  ia  almost  needless  to  say  came 
Hkewise  the  equipages  of  the  coun- 
Kllor,  the  warm-hearted  doctor,  and 
the  visitors  from  Hawton  Vicarage. 
And  thus  the  cloud  that  had  for 
awhile  hunff  over  the  fair  fame  of 
their  valued  pastor  was  dispersed 
^  the  early  morning  mist  oefore 
advancing  day ;  and  the  dwellers  in 
the  vale  and  on  the  hill-side  listened 
m  breathless  silence  and  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  as  he  went  through  the 
ceremony  with  a  faltering  tongue. 
Indeed  it  seemed  a  question  wheUier 
he  could  have  performed  the  whole 
of  the  service  that  day  with  his  wonted 
energy  and  precision ;  so  one  of  the 
"^nnfie  clergymen  read  the  prayers, 
and  the  venerable  bishop  himself,  in 
his  bwn  sleeves,  ascended  the  pulpit 
^  gave  the  admiring  rustics  a  dis- 
conrse  which  was  no  doubt  very  ex- 
cellent, though  they  said  afterward, 
"^Itdidn't  seem  somehow  to  come  quite 


home  to  one  like  our  own  parson's, 
though  it  was  all  very  fine  and  well 
meant,  of  course."  It  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  one  individual  pur- 
sued the  comparison  to  a  much  far- 
ther extent  vvhen  surrounded  in  the 
evening  by  a  party  of  neighbours  who, 
in  their  ffudness  of  heart,  met  to  drink 
"  Long  life  to  the  new  vicar.'*  The 
delinquent  was  Jacob  Briggs,  who, 
w^ing  warmer  and  warmer,  at 
length  irreverently  declared  he  would 
"  back  our  parson  against  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops  !'*  It  is,  moreover, 
beyond  all  doubt  that  his  was  not  the 
only  roof  under  which  the  becoming 
quietude  of  the  Sunday  evening  was 
but  indifferently  maintained  on  that 
occasion,  as,  for  some  months  after, 
when  the  fiirmers  wished  the  best  to 
be  brought  out,  they  would  ask  for 
"that  as  we  tapped  o*  *reading-in 
day.'** 

And  now  a  few  words  conceming 
the  concealed  origin  of  Mr.  Meadows* 
troubles.  The  whole  mystery  was 
not  unravelled  till  many  years  after- 
ward, when  peace  was  established  in 
Europe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  quiet  man, 
by  patiently  picking  up  a  thread 
here  and  there,  had  strengthened  his 
due,  and  felt  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  identity  of  the  offender.  We 
cannot  now  follow  him  step  by  step, 
but  his  most  material  information 
was  gained  from  tlie  wretched  man 
Downer,  who,  after  narrowly  es- 
caping from  the  position  in  which 
we  left  him,  returned  to  his  evil 
courses,  and  was  at  last  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
circulating  forged  notes.  In  this 
dilemma  he  wrote  for  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Meadows,  at  whose 
request  Counsellor  Hunter  took  up 
the  case,  and  empowered  the  quiet 
man  to  offer  the  convict  a  sum  of 
money  provMed  he  made  a  full  dis- 
doBure  of  all  he  knew  of  the  previous 
transaction.  The  degraded  man 
caught  eagerly  at  the  bait,  and  then 
it  was  nude  manifest  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  volume  of  poems  was 
the  ori^  of  all  the  curate  s  disasters 
and  ultimate  good  fortune,  as  Downer 
stated  that,  on  his  return  from  his 
brief  visit  to  Milfield,  he  was  ex- 
hibiting his  copy  at  his  favourite 
"  flash  house,  wnen  there  happened 
to  be  present  among  others  the  clerk 
who  bad  been  dismissed  for  incapa- 
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City  from  Brown  and  Co.*fl  coanting- 
house,  and  whom  the  quiet  man  had 
justly  described  (see  page  191)  as 
'^  a  lazj,  muddlhig  chap,  fond  of 
goine  to  smoke  a  pipe,  &c.,  and  listen 
to  vrnat  was  going  on,**  but  seldom 
entering  into  eonrersation. 

He  was  then  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing-office to  which  Mr.  Meadows* 
manuscript  was  sent  by  the  publish- 
ers, and  had  no  sooner  heard  the 
name,  than,  pleased  with  the  rare 
opportunity  or  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  he  mentioned  the 
f  ict,  adding  that  the  handwriting  of 
t'»e  manuscript  was  so  exactly  nke 
that  of  his  former  employer  that 
"  nobody  could  tell  the  difference.** 

This  was  eagerly  but  silently 
listened  to  by  a  fine  dashing  young 
man,  who,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  was  "  up  to  erery  thing,** 
and  to  whom  Downer  (bemg  a  de- 
faulter in  his  betting-book)  was  then 
acting  as  a  sort  of  jackal ;  and  a  few 
days  after,  when  they  were  in  private, 
the  lion  ventured  to  shew  him  what 
he  termed  "  a  trick  by  which  a 
man  might  .be  made  to  sign  one 
thing,  while  he  supposed  it  to  be 
another;'*  and  the  paper  which  he 
adroitly  concealed  below  the  upper 
incised  surface  was  a  printed  check 
on  the  bankers  of  Henry  Brown  and 
Co. 

This  he  gave  to  his  needy  depen- 
dant ;  and,  in  the  course  of  subse- 
quent potations  he  let  ^1,  as  if  by 
accident,  that  Henry  Brown  and  Co.  s 
account  was  always  good  for  a  couple 
of  thousand  at  a  moments  notice; 
and  then  laughingly  added,  **  What 
a  capital  thin^  it  would  be  if  your 
poor  friend,  wnose  name  you  say  is 
also  Henry  Brown,  could  sign  such 
a  check.** 

In  fine,  he  made  Downer  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  him,  and 
presented  him  with  five  pounds,  ob- 
serving that  he  thou^t  another  trip 
into  the  country  would  do  him  gooo, 
and  on  his  return  they  could  easily 
settle  the  little  matter  standing  be- 
tween them. 

Downer's  cowardice,  however,  if 
no  better  feeRngs,  prevented  him 
fi-om  acting  his  allotted  part;  and 
when  day  after  day  passed  with  some 
fresh  excuse  for  not  leaving  town, 
the  too  accomplished  r<^ue  took  the 
"P^Ji^rjnto  his  own  hands,  and  visited 
MUfleld  under  the  pretext  described 


bv  Mr.  Meadows ;  snd  having  effeeted 
his  purpose,  made  his  eaci^  from 
Englana,  which  debt  and  other  causes, 
not  worUi  mentioning  here,  had  al- 
ready nwwie  "  too  hot  to  hoW  him.** 

Thus  confirmed  in  bis  opinion  that 
he  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse,"  the  qtriet 
man  could  do  no  more,  as  the  Con- 
tinent was  then  inaccessible;  and  it 
was  not  till  many  vears  after  that 
hw  nephew,  whom  he  had  brought 
up,  at  much  expense,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  modem  langcuges,  learned 
the  cause  of  the  hunchned  pounds 
being  forwarded  to  Mr.  Meadows. 

In  the  meanwhfle,  the  successfU 
schoner,  who  was  a  Grerman  by 
birth,  and  had  been  employed  as  for- 
eign clerk  by  a  London  house,  had 
pcused  through  many  mdea  in  so- 
ciety, and  at  length  settled  down  mfo 
a  subordinate  situation  in  the  police 
at  Vienna,  where  a  matter  of  mutual 
duty  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  young  man  just  mendoned,  and 
thejr  spent  many  hours  together, 
talking  after  the  rashion  of  suoi  offi- 
cials,—of  captures,  hair -breadth 
'scapes,  &c.,  and  the  jtmior,  though 
lacking  much  persoxud  experience, 
made  ample  amends  by  narrating 
passages  m  the  career  of  his  uncle. 
And  thus  one  evening  he  was  led  to 
speak  of  the  forgery  on  Henry  Brown 
and  Co.,  with  aU  its  collateral  results, 
and  the  German  listened  with  great 
interest  till  the  young  man  expressed 
his  surprise  tliat  wncn  the  clever 
rogue  had  got  the  money  he  should 
send  such  a  sum  to  the  curate. 

**I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said 
the  German,  **  I  knew  the  man.  He 
perished  in  Russia.** 

And  then,  speaking  of  himself  m 
the  third  penon,  he  stated  that  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  party  to  have  all 
large  notes,  as  the  number  of  forged 
small  ones  had  already  caused  an 
alarm  on  the  Continent ;  but  from 
misapprehension  the  banker's  derk 
had  paid  the  check,  hastily  including 
a  number  of  fives,  and  the  party  re- 
ceivinf}  them  was  in  no  condition  to 
remdiSfittts,  where  a  moment's  delay 
might  lead  to  discovery. 

"Then^**  continued  the  German, 
**when  the  party  was  in  hidiiu;  at 
>ing,  and  about  to  embark,  a 


ly  .Tew  wouldn't  offer  more 
than  nalf-a-crown  a-piece  for  what 
were  left,  and  rather  than  fake  tint 
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he  wn  balf  inclined  Uf  tbrow  fh^ifft 
into  the  fire,  when  he  hickfly  thought 
of  the  poor  ennite  aend  Mb  nandsome 
wife  and  children,  and  how  he  had 
preSBcd  me — hun,  I  mean — to  re- 
main the  next  day  to  see  the  conn- 
^  and  enjoj  a  da^*s  fishing. 
The  party  had  taken  his  bottle  of 
wine,  I  mnst  say,  and  that,  and  good 
lack,  make  one  ^erotrs.  So  he 
sent  a  lad  to  Crooked  Lane  for  some 
fishing-tackle,  and  wrote  the  letter 
of  cantion  to  keep  the  parson  ont  of 
hann*8  way;  bnt  his  mind  misgave 
him  abont  that  afterward,  for  he 
wasn't  a  bad  fellow  after  all.  Well, 
I  am  gkd  it  turned  ont  right  in  the 
end." 

The  one  dip  in  using  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  third  person  awoke  the 
suspicions  of  the  yonng  quiet-tntored 
Englishman.  The  natne  of  Stein, 
too,  was  corroborative;  but,  follow- 
ing his  uncle's  course,  he  reserved 
certain  <]iue8tions  of  localities  and 
persons,  till  other  opportunities,  when 
enough  transpired  to  put  the  ques- 
tion ^identity  beyond  a  doubt. 


When  the  Ticar  of  Milfield  heard 
this  explanation,  he  was  no  lon^r  a 
youn^  man ;  but,  that  his  mode  of 
thinkmg  was  not  materially  changed 
may  be  supposed  by  his  observing, — , 

"  It  was  a  generous  act !  Yes. 
And  then  the  considerate  manner  in 
which  it  was  performed !  Even, 
while  fleeing  from  the  hunters  for 
blood,  he  had  regard  unto  my  safety. 
There  must  have  been  good  in  him, 
though  the  evil  prevailed  for  awhile ; 
and,  ss  the  Scottish  poet  says, — 

'  What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what^s  resisted.' 

I  trust  he  has  repented  of  the 
errors  of  his  youth,  and  becotee  an 
useful  member  of  society ;  and  if  he 
were  to  come  to  Engknd,  I  should 
really  like  to  see  and  have  some 
quiet  conversation  with  him ;"  and 
ttras  saying,  the  good  man  leant  back 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  calmly  smiling, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  comely  dame, 
as  in  silence  they  read  other  thioughts, 
gratefully  contemplating  the  past 
from  then:  haven  of  peace. 
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Some  wise  anoient  has  said,  though 
at  this  moment  we  forget  who,  that 
"  rest  3  as  necessary  to  man's  exist- 
ence as  labour,  and  recreation  as  ne- 
cessary as  rest.**  It  was  a  discovery 
worth  making,  that  same.  Yet,  we 
rather  fancy  that  there  needed  no 
philosopher  to  work  it  out.  The 
weary  peasant  when  his  toil  is  done 
obtams  an  intuitive  perception  that 
night  brings  its  blessmss  as  well  as 
tiay.  The  member  of  parliament, 
long  before  August  comes  to  set  him 


free,  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
benches  on  the  right  as  well  as  on 
the  left  offer  but  comfortless  sit- 
tings. One  anticipates  sleep,  the 
other  a  run  upon  the  grouse  hills ; 
and  both,  if  they  get  what  they  de- 
sire, are  much  tne  better  for  it. 
In  the  same  spirit  we,  when,  as  in 
duty  bound,  we  betake  ourselves  to 
the  coast  or  elsewhere,  seldom  forget 
to  carnr  a  batch  of  new  books— of 
books  the  very  lightest  we  can  pick 
out — along  with  us.  Now,  books  are 


*  Zoe  :  the  History  of  Two  Lives.  By  Geraldine  Endsor  Jewsbury.  In  3  rols. 
London,  18^15.     Cbapmnn  and  Hall, 

Old  Fhmders ;  or,  Popular  Traditions  and  Legends  of  Belgium.  By  Octave 
I^elepierre,  Attach^  to  the  Belgian  Embassy,  &c.  In  2  vols.  London,  1845.  T.  C. 
Newby. 

Valentiiie  M'CIotchy.  the  Irish  Agent;  or  Chronicles  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Pro- 
perty. By  William  Carleton.  In  3  vols.  1845.  Dublin,  James  Duffy.  London, 
Cbmman  and  Hall.     Edinburgh,  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

Kvenings  in  the  Pyrenees ;  comprising  the  Stories  of  Wanderers  from  Many 
Lands.    Edited  and  arranged  by  Selina  Buubury.    London,  1845.    Masters, 
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light  or  heayj  in  two  ways,  fint,  as 
regards  their  physical  bulk  —  the 
customhouse  gauge  whereby  they  are 
measured ;  next,  in  reference  to  the 
tenuosity  of  the  matter  cont^ned  in 
them.  Bulky  books  are  inconvenient 
in  railway  carriages ;  and  ponderous 
tomes  of  antiquarian  or  other  lore, 
absolutely  intolerable  in  the  autumn. 
Be  it  known,  therefore,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  ^keeping  in 
view  tne  renovation  of  the  aig^ve 
organs,  and  in  the  earnest  deure  of 
tossing  as  little  as  need  be  on  our 
beds)  the  books,  wherewith  we  usu- 
ally depart  on  our  autumnal  excur- 
sion, are  metaphorically,  rather  than 
literally,  light.  Indeed,  the  months, 
from  August  to  November,  we  make 
a  point  of  devoting  to  the  8tud3r  of 
all  the  novels  and  works  of  like  im- 
portance, which  the  season  may  have 
Sroduced ;  and  marvellously  easy  of 
igestion,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
we  find  them. 

We  have  sat  down  in  this  fitful 
month  of  October  to  our  accustomed 
task.  We  carefully  untie  the  string, 
lay  the  rough  brown  paper  aside  for 
future  use,  and  display  our  treasure. 
Five  new  noyels  constitute  our  store ; 
and  though  unequal  in  point  of  size, 
it  may  he  that  we  shall  find  the 
points  of  one  come  pretty  well  up  to 
the  points  of  another.  Let  us  see. 
The  first  that  we  open  is  Zoe;  on 
the  title-page  of  whicn,  the  authoress 
— for  it  IS  the  work  of  a  lady — ^has 
not  scrupled  to  print  her  name  at 
length.  And  a  name  neither  un- 
known nor  unhonoured  it  is.  Wc 
have  been  cheated  out  of  many  an 
hour  of  weariness,  and  worse,  by  the 
pleasant  productions  of  Miss  tfews- 
bury*s  pen;  and  now  her  younger 
sister  comes  forward  in  a  right  da- 
ring, and  in  some  respects,  a  mascu- 
line spirit,  to  sustain,  if  she  do  not 
succeed,  in  increasing  the  literary  re- 
nown of  the  family.  Is  Zoe  her  first 
performance?  Never  mind,  good 
reader;  for  if  not  her  first,  it  is  her 
last  three-volumed  production.  Let 
us  rather  try  to  ascertain  what  it 
tells  and  teaches ;  for  to  tell  a  good 
deal,  and  to  teach  something,  ought 
to  be,  we  apprehend,  the  object  of 
all  works,  whether  of  fiction  or  of 
fact. 

Zoe  professes  to  tell  the  story  of 
two  lives.  It  goes  far  beyonci  its 
•TOwed  purpose,  however,  lor  it  tells 


the  story  of  twenty  lives.  Some  of 
these,  to  be  sure,  are  neither  verv 
long,  nor  over-much  crowded  wid 
incment ;  but  there  they  are,  verita- 
ble biographies,  enriching,  or  other- 
wise, the  pages  of  a  book,  concenung 
the  moral,  or  teaching  part  of  which, 
it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  by 
and  by.  Doubtless,  they  are  de- 
signed merely  to  illustrate  or  bear  j 
upon  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  and  nothiiu^  more.  Bang  \ 
subordinates  in  the  drama,  the  Isssa  j 
lights  which,  by  their  dimness,  serve 
to  bring  the  stars  more  into  no- 
tice, they  play  a  sort  of  by -{day,  i 
and  usher  out  and  in  the  greatar 
characters.  But  they  are  there,  con- 
tradicting by  the  nunuteness  c^  de- 
tail wherewith  their  beginnings  and 
endings  are  narrated,  me  leOer,  if 
not  the  spirit,  of  that  which  the  author 
promises.  In  like  manner,  we  are 
puzzled  at  times  to  say  who  the  hero 
IS,  whether  Father  Everhard,  the 
Comte  de  Mirabeau,  or  the  Reverend 
Horace  0*Brian.  The  heroine  is 
pretty  broadly  painted,  no  doubt; 
and  a  somewnat  out-of-the-way 
heroine  she  is.  However,  we  are 
digressing.  The  tale  is  Miss  Jews- 
bury*s,  not  ours ;  and  we  must  take 
it  as  we  find  it. 

The  "History  of  Two  Lives" 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  return 
to  the  home  of  his  fEithers  of  Arthur 
Burrows,  Esq.,  the  son  of  a  Jacobite 
gentleman ;  who,  because  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  insurrection  of 
1715,  bad  been  compelled  to  go  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  lost  his  estate. 
The  estate,  however,  is  restored  when 
more  peaceful  times  come  round  to 
his  representative,  the  Arthur  afore- 
said; and  this  gentleman  proceeds, 
sehn  les  r^les^  to  take  possession  ; 
carrying  with  bun  a  French  wife, 
a  Frencn  nurse,  and  two  sons,  llie 
wife  is  described  as  a  good  deal  of  a 
shrew;  ruling  her  household  with 
sharp  words,  and  feeding  them  upon 
a  rather  low  diet.  And  aJl,  from 
the  SQuire  dowuM'ards,  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  among  which  sect  or  part}% 
indeed,  Miss  Jewsbnry,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  her  tale,  de- 
sports  nerself  in  a  manner  which 
sets  both  history  and  verisimilitude 
at  defiance. 

The  young  Burro^i^ses,  Louis  and 
Everhard,  are  destined  to  go  through 
life  upon   paths   widely  divei^nt. 
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The  Ibnner  and  elder,  having  the 
inheritance  to  look  forward  to,  is 
petted  in  such  a  way  as  to  narrow 
the  small  stock  of  intellect  which 
Nature  has  given  him;  the  latter, 
being  designed  for  the  Komish  priest- 
hooo^  learns  self-denial  through  the 


which  his  mother  puts  upon 

him ;  and  becomes  an  entnusiast  in 
confieqaence  of  the  care  and  kindness 
of  Father  Morton,  the  priest  and 
tutor  in  the  famUv.  But  Father 
Mortem  dies  while  iTverfaard  is  yet  a 
child ;  and  he  and  his  brother  are  sent 
in  consequence  to  Bruges,  there,  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  to  continue 
their  education,  whence  in  due  time 
th^  return ;  Louis,  to  live  at  home 
and  grow  up  a  bumpkin  of  the  home- 
liest sort;  Everhard,  that  he  may 
have  a  few  months  of  relaxation,  ere 
he  be  entered  at  the  English  college 
in  Home. 

^Oss  Jewsburv*s  hero  is,  at  this 
stage  in  her  performance,  Everhard. 
He  is  described  as  a  youth  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  whose  mind  is  capa- 
cious, his  aspirations  noble,  and  his 
devotion  to  tne  religious  principle  un- 
bounded. This,  however,  holds,  while 
as  yet  his  years  number  only  seven- 
teen ;  and  the  latter  principle  is  a 
good  deal  tried  during  a  visit  which 
he  pays  to  his  maternal  relatives  in 
Paris,  whither  he  goes  en  route  to 
the  Eternal  Citv.  But  scruples  raised 
by  the  power  of  mere  physical  tempt- 
ations (the  urgency  of  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  never  scruples  to  depict  in 
broad  outline)  have  no  permanent 
influence  over  him.  lie  prays  to  the 
saints,  who  take  him  under  their 
protection,  and  then,  after  refusing 
to  abandon  his  sacred  calling  in  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  a  mercantile 
unde,  who  offers  to  make  him  heir 
to  his  business  as  well  as  to  its  pro- 
fits, he  sets  forth  full  of  zeal  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  has  dedicated  him- 
self, and  becomes  a  promising  mem- 
ber of  the  college.  We  cannot  afford 
space  for  anj  account  of  the  manner 
of  life  in  this  seminary  as  Miss  Jews- 
bury  has  painted  it.  We  may,  in- 
deed, remark  in  passing,  that  the  fair 
authoress  having  little  else  than  her 
own  imagination  to  draw  upon,  pro- 
duces a  picture,  to  which,  either  at 
Rome,  or  any  where  else,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  living  resemblance ; 
but  that  is  a  trifle.  Ladies  always 
l^il  when  they  attempt  descriptions 


either  of  collegiate  or  military  Hfe. 
They  see  but  the  outer  siurface  of 
these  states  of  existence,  and,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  ignorant  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  true  inci- 
dents of  either.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  Miss  Jewsbury  omits 
no  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at 
the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  the 
purifvin|g  and  ennobling  influence,  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  that  she  does 
not  fail  to  represent  the  community 
of  which  Everhard  has  become  a 
member,  as  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
fools  who  really  believe,  of  hypo- 
crites who  pretend  to  believe,  and  of 
wise  men,  who  do  neither.  Ever- 
hard,  however,  b  a  sincere  believer 
up  to  the  period  in  his  career  when, 
having  mastered  all  the  preliminary 
difliculties,  he  becomes  a  priest  and 
a  strenuous  defender  of  the  religion 
which  he  professes  against  the  at- 
tacks whicn  the  French  encyclo- 
pedists had  begun  to  make  upon  it. 
Then,  indeed,  his  faculties  mature 
themselves,  and  the  result  is,  that 
while  the  whole  world  rings  with  his 
fame  as  the  most  successful  of  the 
living  defenders  of  Christian  verity, 
he  himself  loses  by  degrees  all  faith 
in  the  very  doctrines  which  others 
say  that  he  has  vindicated. 

Meanwhile,  the  scene  is  shifted, 
and  a  new  set  of  actors  appear  upon 
the  stage.  Room,  moreover,  is  made 
for  them  by  the  final  exit  of  more 
than  one  of  the  original  characters, 
for  Miss  Jewsbury  is  very  unsparing 
in  the  use  of  the  fatal  scissors, — she 
cuts  short  the  thread  of  life  among 
men  and  women  unscrupulously. 
The  father  of  the  young  Burrowses 
is  dead,  but  his  place  in  our  world  is 
more  than  supplied  by  the  uprising 
of  Captain  Cleveland ;  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Oliver,  rector  of  some  place 
or  another ;  his  sister,  a  widow,  whom 
the  authoress,  nevertheless,  intro- 
duces as  Mrs.  Martha;  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha*s  daughter  Mary  Anne;  and 
Zoe,  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  of  the  his- 
tory. Captain  Cleveland,  it  appears, 
had  rescued  a  beautiful  Greek  girl 
from  pirates,  and  made  her  his  wife 
— all  except  in  the  performance  of 
the  matrimonial  ceremony — and  the 
fruit  of  the  union  is  Zoe,  whom  her 
mother,  having  been  first  of  all  ren- 
dered by  legal  means  Mrs.  Captain 
Cleveland,  leaves  at  her  decease  to 
the  capliHn*s  care.    The  captain,  like 
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a  SDUi  of  sense,  determiiies  to  commit 
the  child  to  the  safe  keeping  of  her 
uncle  and  aimt,  which  he  &es,  and 
then  proceeds  to  join  his  regiment  in 
Bombay,  whence,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  he  never  returns,  thongh  in  a 
few  years  subsequently  his  daughter 
is  described  as  joiningliim  in  France. 
Indeed,  the  confusion  both  as  to 
places  and  manners  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  Miss  Jcw8bury*s  ac- 
count of  the  rector*s  kindred  and 
connexions  defies  all  attempt  at  un- 
ravelling. Captain  Cleveland,  who 
joins  his  regiment  in  India,  seems,  in 
point  of  feet,  to  have  lived  quietly  in 
France,  where,  at  a  time  when  there 
must  have  been  war  between  France 
and  England,  he  leads  a  sort  of  life 
from  bringing  his  daughter  into  a 
participation  m  which,  there  is  no 
earthly  reason ;  while  the  Rev.  Oliver 
and  his  womankind  conduct  their 
domestic  affairs  after  ti  fashion  which 
we  wiU  venture  to  say  must  have 
been  unique  among  rectories  ever 
since  they  furnished  houses  for  rec- 
tors* wives  and  daughters.  This  is 
made  especially  mamfcst  in  the  sort 
of  manoeuvres  which  arc  practised  to 
catch  "the  squire's  son,  at  whom 
both  Zoe  and  her  cousin  set  their 
caps ;  and  when  Mary  Anne,  in  order 
to  mortify  her  relative,  blurts  out 
the  secret  of  her  birth,  results  still 
more  extraordinary  follow.  Zoe, 
now  fifteen  years  of  age,  refuses  to 
abide  longer  in  a  country  where, 
come  what  will,  she  is  sure  to  be 
looked  down  upon ;  and  the  rector, 
reluctantly  consenting,  she  bolts. 
She  joins  her  father,  not  in  Bombay, 
but  at  No.  85  au  troisieme.  Rue  de 
St.  Pierre,  in  Bourdcaux,  and  finds 
him  as  unlike  the  sort  of  man  who 
could  awaken  a  romantic  and  self- 
abandoning  passion,  even  in  a  Greek 
girl,  as  the  human  imagination  can 
conceive. 

On  goes  the  story,  however,  in  its 
own  way.  Zoe,  wearied  with  the 
manner  of  the  paternal  existence,  de- 
termines, ernUe  qui  couie,  to  get  mar- 
ried ;  and  she  contrives,  ere  long,  to 
accomplish  her  purpose  upon  the 
person  of  one  Mr.  Gifford,  a  con- 
temporary of  her  papa,  one  of  his 
oldest  fhends,  a  widower,  and,  like 
most  of  the  other  worthies  with  whom 
m  this  work  we  form  acquaintance,  a 
Ronaan  CathoKc.  With  her  ancient 
Dndegroom  she  travels  over  tfie  Con- 


tment,  and  remores  at  last  to  Gif- 
ford Castle,  in  Devonshire,  where 
she  becomes,  m  due  course  of  montbs 
the  mother  of  two  boys— one  bora  in 
the  first  year  of  her  marriage^  tbc 
other  in  tne  second. 

According  to  the  good  old  rule  by 
which  novd- writers  used  to  be  gi- 
vemed,  her  weddii^— andif  notthat, 
certainly  the  birth  of  her  two  sons— 
ought  to  have  brought  Zee's  public 
career  to  an  end ;  but  Miss  Jewsbury 
treats  rules,  both  old  and  new,  » 
nonentities.  There  b  some  maiclen 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  first  Mrs.  Gi^ 
ford,  in  the  house,  who  won't  give  np 
the  keys,  and  the  consequence  is  tbat 
the  second  Mrs.  GiffOTd,  leaving 
Clotilde,  her  step-daughter,  to  the 
care  of  this  Abigail,  hies  her  off  to 
London,  and  plunges  into  a  vortex  of 
gaiety  and  di^pation.  Her  extreme 
beauty,  her  striking  manners,  and, 
though  last,  not  perhaps  least,  the 
enormous  wealth  of  her  husband, 
command  for  her  the  entrie  of  zR  the 
best- frequented  salons  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  forthwith  she  has  at  her 
feet,  not  only  loose  dukes,  and  earls, 
and  gentlemen,  but  Dr.  Johnson, 
Jemmy  BoswcII,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Mr.  Wilberforce  (whether  the  firther 
or  grandfather  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster we  are  not  told),  indeed 
every  thing  in  breeches  (pantaloons 
and  trousers  were  alike  unknown  in 
those  days),  that  walked  or  rode 
within  the  lunit  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
talitv.  She  flirts  with  them  all  very 
freely,  and  commands  universal  de- 
ference on  accoimt  of  the  infidel 
opinions  which  she  sports ;  but  her 
heart  is  untouched  and  her  good 
name  spotless.  And  this  she  sa&fie^ 
her  husband  about  by  putthig  into 
his  hand,  when  the  season  is  orer,  a 
huge  bundle  of  love-letters,  tied  np 
with  a  silk  cord.  Accordingly,  in 
high  good-humour  with  each  other, 
the  worthy  coiiple  set  out  for  Devon- 
shire, where  Gifford  has  a  Popish 
college  to  build,  endow,  and  set 
going,  and  his  lady  no  other  occupa- 
tion than  chance,  or  her  books,  or 
her  correspondence  with  other  bdies 
of  her  own  caste,  may  supply. 

Zoe  is  beginning  tb  be  considerably 
gen^  when  9ie  course  of  events  brinp 
that  about  for  which,  to   say  the  I 
tnith,  we  were  not  unprepared-     ^ 

Father  Everhard  having  by  tl^ 
time  argued  hiraselfinto  the 
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plight  of  a  free-tbinker,  receives  a 
conunand  from  the  pope  that  he 
shall  proceed  to  England  and  put 
hiinseJf  at  the  head  of  the  little  pro- 
paganda which  Mr.  GifTord  has 
established  in  Devonshire.  The  wav 
in  which  the  pope  and  oile  of  his 
cardinals  settled  tnis  arrangement  is 
described  with  characteristic  natvetS. 
We  have  the  dialogue  that  occurred 
in  detail,  and  we  rise  firom  the  pe- 
rusal impressed  with  sentiments  of 
profouna  reverence  for  his  holiness. 
Howcrcr  that  is  a  trifle.  Everhard 
arrives  at  Gifford  Castle,  and  Zoe 
resolves  at  once  to  number  him 
among  her  captives.  Silly  Zoe! 
weak  woman ! !  She  succeeds,  doubt- 
less, but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  freedom;  for  there  arises  be- 
tween them  a  sentiment  which  Miss 
Jewsbury  appears  fulljr  to  under- 
stand, for  she  paints  it  delicately. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  very  pure  love,  for 
it  rests  upon  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
respeet,  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
being  equally  unbelievers,  and  there- 
fore equaDy  swayed  by  a  principle 
for  lomet  and  safer  to  obey  than 
vulgar  Christianity.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  sorely  put  to  it  one  night, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  GifTord, 
the  house  takes  fire,  and  Father 
Everhard,  after  saving  the  two  boys, 
carries  their  mother  in  her  night- 
dress firom  her  own  apartment  to  the 
chapel.  The  morality  of  mysticism 
is,  however,  made  of  less  penetrable 
stuff  than  that  of  the  Gospel.  They 
tear  themselves  apart,  and  Everhard 
incontinenlJy  makes  an  avowal  of  his 
true  religious  opinions  to  the  pope, 
and  flies  both  urom  his  college  and 
from  Zoe.  They  do  not  contrive, 
however,  to  forget  (me  another.  On 
the  contrary,  her  love  for  Everhard 
becomes  the  pole-star  of  Zoe's  ex- 
istence, weaning  her  from  the  fri- 
volito  in  which  she  formerly  de- 
lighted, and  rendering  her  gentle  and 
considerate  even  to  her  husband.  As 
to  Everhard.  he  sets  up  for  a  philan- 
thropist. He  tries  nis  hand  first 
among  the  miners  in  North  Wales, 
on  whom  his  quiet  philosophy  makes 
no  impression,  and  who,  when  roused 
by  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  kick 
him  out  of  the  district  for  an  infidel. 
He  next  betakes  himself  to  London, 
where  he  vmtes  a  book,  full  of  wis- 
dom, of  course,  yet,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  awakening  against  its  au- 


thor the  wrath  of  a  narrow-minded 
generation.  One  high-minded  per- 
son alone  stands  by  him  still.  His 
mother,  who  is  represented  as  having 
more  than  slightol  him  in  his  youth, 
and  taking  pride  in  him  only  when 
he  had  risen  to  eminence  in  tne  pro- 
fession which  she  had  chosen  for  nim, 
becomes  suddenly  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  his  nobleness  in  aban- 
doning both  the  priesthood  and 
Christianity.  She  accordingly  set- 
tles upon  him,  out  of  her  savings 
Twere  they  not  rather  peculations  ?^, 
nflby  pounds  a-year,  wnich,  with  his 
frugal  habits,  especially  after  his  re- 
treat into  Germany,  ne  finds  ade- 
quate to  all  his  wants. 

While  Zoe  is  thus  exhibiting  to 
our  dazzled  gaze  new  points  of  cha- 
racter, Clotilde,  her  step-daughter, 
delivered  from  thraldom  by  the  de- 
cease of  Miss  Rodney,  proceeds  upon 
a  visit  to  the  Manor  House,  where 
Louis  Burrows,  now  a  respectable 
married  squire,  resides.  Here  a  new 
personE^e  crosses  our  path,  the 
Rev.  Horace  O'Brian,  the  nephew, 
as  Miss  Jewsbury  undauntedly  in- 
forms us,  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
and  about  as  contemptible  a  specimen 
of  the  germs  homo  as  we  should  wish 
to  meet  in  «  summer's  day.  He 
contrives,  however,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how,  to  render  himself  not  only 
popular  in  his  parish,  but  irresistible 
among  the  ladies.  He,  too,  is  a  y?i- 
dowcr  with  two  children,  and  in 
process  of  time  contrives,  "without 
committing  himself"  in  any  palpable 
degree,  to  win  the  heart  of  poor 
little  Clotilde  and  then  to  break  it. 
Clotilde,  be  it  observed,  is,  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Burrows,  a  l»goted 
Papist;  and  this  excellent  clergyman, 
while  preaching  evangelical  sermons, 
insinuates  to  her  that  his  mind  is 
ill  at  ease,  and  that  very  little  would 
carry  him  to  Rome.  However,  be- 
fore Clotilde  has  time  to  give  her 
powers  of  persuasion  a  fair  trial,  a 
deanery  fails  vacant,  which  Miss 
Smith,  of  the  Hollov^  manages 
to  get  for  him  £rom  her  unde,  Uie 

Bfflhop   of  L ,  whereupon  the 

dean  mcontincntly  marries  the  bi- 
shop's niece,  and  Clotilde  is  brought 
to  death's  door.  She  recovers,  how- 
ever, and  becomes  a  nun  in  a  house 
in  Italy,  of  which  she  lives  to  be 
ladv  abbess;  and  more  adventures 
and  atrocities  occur,  whcrdn  the  d^  [e 
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bears  a  part,  than  we  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  rarticuhmse. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ginord  dies,  and 
Zoe  succeeds  to  the  management  of 
his  affairs.  She  conducts  herself  in 
her  new  position  with  marvellous 
good  sense,  getting  rid  of  the  useless 
tutor  that  used  to  be  about  her  sons, 
and  sending  them  to  Eton,  lloman 
Catholic  l^ys  to  Eton!!  Never- 
theless, her  love  for  Everhard  con- 
tinues what  it  ever  was.  Let  Miss 
Jewsbury  state  how  in  her  own 
words: — 

'*  All  this  time  Zoe  heard  nothing  of 
Ererhard,  exceut  that  he  had  gone  over 
tu  Germany  before  her  return  to  England. 
All  trace  of  him  seemed  to  have  vanished  ; 
his  brother  Louis  and  Marian  never 
mentioned  his  name,  as  they  considered 
it  a  most  painful  and  humbling  dispensa. 
tion  of  providence  to  be  connected  with 
him  at  all. 

*'  Zoe  endeavoured  to  persnade  herself 
that  ull  Everhard  did  mtist  be  right ;  she 
knew  she  conld  trust  him  implicitly,  and 
she  felt  confident  that  nothing  could  ever 
supersede  her  in  his  regard.  She  had 
loved  him,  knowing  they  could  never  bo 
more  to  each  other  than  they  were,  for 
even  though  her  ties  might  be  broken, 
his  must  remain  in  force  for  life.  He 
had  broken  his  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  bnt  his  vows  of  celi- 
bacy bad  been  vowed  to  God,  and  no- 
thing  conld  loose  him  from  them,  there- 
fore there  was  no  vague,  unsatisfied 
yearniog  in  Zoe's  bosom  to  become  more 
to  him  than  she  already  was ;  but  she 
did  feel  oppressed  and  disappointed  at 
the  total  silence  he  maintained  ;  it  was 
as  if  the  grave  had  closed  over  him.  She 
felt  that  he  might  write— that  he  might 
counseLi^^at  he  might  be  her  supporter 
through  life.  He  had  touched  all  her 
womanly  feelings,  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  woman  to  lean  on  him  she  lores. 
So  long  as  Gilford  lived,  Everbard's 
silence  had  a  majestic  self-control  and 
meaning,  which  now  that  she  was  free  It 
no  longer  retained.  l*he  past  remained 
enshrined  in  her  soul  as  a  sacred  mystery 
of  which  she  might  not  speak  without 
desecration ;  it  was  the  secret  source  of 
her  serenity  and  strength,  but  it  was  a 
thing  apart  from  her  actual  life ;  it  was 
confined  to  the '  transparent  prison  of  the 
past,'  and  touched  the  present  at  no  one 
point." 

A  woman  touched  by  so  pure  a 
sentiment,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  somewhat  irregularly  called  into 
existence,  is,  of  course,  proof  against 
»11  baser  passions.      She  has  sur- 


rendered her  whole  heart  to  one  ob- 
ject; she  cannot  admit  the  shadow 
of  another  to  darken  it  Is  this  ZoeV 
case  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
not  She  is  in  London  again.  Her 
friend,  Lad^  Clara,  haying  like  her- 
self fedlen  m  love  unwisely  with  the 
Bev.  Horace  O'Brian,  his  second  wife 
being  still  alive,  resides  with  her. 
They  learn  that  the  second  Mrs. 
O^Brian  is  dead,  and  are  plotting,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  catch  him  for  ber 
ladyship,  when,  one  night,  attended 
by  the  d[ean,  they  go  to  an  oratorio 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  fol- 
lowing scene  occurs : — 

"  There  was  a  slight  distorbanoe  mr 
her,  caused  by  a  person  making  bis  way 
to  one  of  the  reserved  seats  a  UttJe  on  her 
left;  she  turned  her  head  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  she  neither  thongkc 
of  the  new  singer,  who  just  then  bc^o 
his  first  recitative,  nor  did  she  rebpse 
into  her  abstraction  the  whole  evening ; 
her  attention  was  occupied  with  the  new 
comer,  who  certainly  was  a  suffideady 
remarkable  man.    He  was  very  large  and 
intensely  ugly,  much  marked  with  the 
small-pox.    He  had  a  look  of  rmiSm, 
that  was  by  no  means  charming  to  tk« 
eye  of  respectability,  but  it  was  mingltd 
with  a  genial  bonhommie  and  kind-heart- 
edness mat  attracted  the  beholder  to  bin 
with  an  irresistible  instinct.    A  radiant 
intelligence  that  glanced  from  his  large, 
brown  eyes  gleamed  like  Ughtninr  over 
his  fiuse,  giving  it  an  appearance  nr  be- 
vond  beauty.    A  forest  of  shaggy  black 
hair,  not  confined  in  a  queue  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  fell  like  a  lion's  nnoe 
about  his  head  and  neck.     His  limbs 
were  cost  in  the  mould  of  a  giant,  aad 
looked  strong  in    proportion ;   bat   be 
seemed  withal  somewhat  worn  and  brokeo 
with   struggle  and   excess.    Altogetber 
he  was  as  aifferent  from  the  surronadiii^ 
multitude  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  a 
different  race  of  men,  or  had  come  froa 
another  planet.    Zoe  soon  found  that  tbe 
stranger  on  his  part  seemed  to  have  bii 
attention  ouite  as  mnch  attracted  by  bar; 
she  felt  that  be  took  no  notice  of  aoj 
thing  or  any  body  else,  and  that  Im  was 
watching  her  sliffhtest  movements.    Wo- 
"men  have  a  wonderful  instinct  for  know- 
ing when  they  are  admired. 

'*  <  Who  was  that  reroarkable-lookiog 
mant'  said  ahe  to  Horace  0*Brian,  i< 
they  were  passing  to  their  carriage. 

'"What  remarkable •  looking  manV 
asked  Horace.  '  I  saw  no  one  near  us  oi 
any  importance,  except  Lord  M— — .' 

"  *  No,  no ;  it  was  thai  striking-Ioolt- 
iog  man  who  cama  with  Lord  iX — -'* 
parly.* 
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"  '  All,  a  rery  singular  character  in- 
deed !  It  was  the  Comte  de  Miraheau,a 
French  adventurer  of  fery  doubtful  cha- 
racter, bat  who  has,  nevertheless,  con« 
trired  to  obtain  currency  in  very  good 
circles  here.  They  say  he  is  clever,  hot 
there  are  strange  tales  about  him  ;  and  I 
ooofess  I  wonder  at  so  correct  a  man  as 
bis  lordship  being  intimate  with  him.' " 

Will  the  reader  believe  that  this 
"  very  large  and  intensely  ugly  man  " 
contriTCs  at  his  second  interview  with 
Zoe  to  light  up  in  her  bosom  fires, 
such  as  we  earnestly  hope  have  nerer 
interfered  with  the  vestal  peace  of 
the  authoress  of  his  existence  ?  Oh, 
fie  I  Miss  Jewsbury.  You  are  really 
not  acting  fairly  by  the  sex.  TMiat  I 
love  two  men  at  the  same  time — 
one  with  the  pure  soul  that  has  no 
portion  of  earth  about  it,  the  other 
with  the  frail  body  which  is  all  of 
earth  and  nought  of  heaven !  Was 
ever  such  atrocity  committed  before  ? 
And  then  only  listen,  ladies,  to  the 
sort  of  wooing  which,  in  this  case  at 
least,  carries  all  before  it : — 

"  '  I  know,'  continued  he,  still  more 
passionately,  '  the  world  does  not  speak 
well  of  me.  I  nm  no  credit  to  you,  my 
fortunes  are  broken,  and  I  am  an  outcast 
both  from  my  country  and  my  father's 
bouse;  but  I  ssk  nothing  from  you  till 
yon  freely  give  it.  1  only  ask  you  to  let 
me  remain  near  yon,  let  me  live  in  your 
presence.  Oh,  Zoe,  if  you  bad  crossed 
nay  path  earlier,  I  shoula  not  have  been 
the  battered,  sullied  wretch  I  am !  Hea- 
ven has  rained  all  its  curses  on  roe,  but  it 
bas  sent  me  to  you  to  be  purified  and 
calmed.  Speak  one  word,  Zoe,  and  say 
tliat  yon  accept  the  office,  that  you  will 
be  all  to  me,  that  you  will  be  my  angel !' 

"  Zoe  breathed  thick  and  heavily,  but 
she  did  not  utter  a  word. 

'*  *  Zoe,  is  all  I  have  done  of  no  avail  ? 
Why  will  you  not  s|>eak  ?  What  do  you 
see  m  me  to  trifle  with  ?' 

*'  She  made  an  effort,  but  no  sound 
came  from  her  lips. 

"  *  I  thought  you  were  superior  to 
womanish  weakness,'  said  he,  contempt, 
uously.  '  But  perhaps  you  do  not  con- 
sider me  worth  deciding  about ;  in  that 
case  1  can  relieve  you  from  your  embar- 
rassment.' He  rose  as  if  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  '  I  may  not,  I  dare  not,'  burst  from 
Zoc's  lips  m  suffocating  accents. 

**  *  How  dare  not  V 

*'  '  I  belong  to  another,'  said  she,  in  a 
sharp,  quick  tone,  as  if  the  utterance  gave 
her  physical  pain. 

«<  <  i)o  not  deceive  yourself,  Zoe/  said 


Alirabeau,  in  a  calm,  cold  voice ;  '  your 
heart  does  not  belong  wholly  to  him  at 
this  moment.  Do  not  sacnhce  my  hap- 
piness and  your  own  to  the  fashion  of  a 
word  which  no  longer  has  a  meaning  for 
you  !  What  is  the  good  of  calling  your- 
self  constant,  when  you  know  you  are  so 
no  longer  1  Do  you  fancy  you  can  hide 
yourself  from  me  t  Zoe,  you  will  never 
find  one  who  can  love  you  as  I  do.  I 
only  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  be  near  you, 
to  let  me  pour  out  my  whole  soul  before 
you.  1  only  ssk  not  to  be  forbidden  to 
give  myself  to  you.  Is  that  requiring  so 
much  from  you  ?* 

"  If  he  would  only  have  interpreted 
her  emotion,  she  would  have  been  thank- 
ful, but  that  did  not  suit  him. 

*' '  Nay/  said  he,  *  I  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  a  reply  from  you  ;  tell  me 
only  that  you  accept  me,  I  ask  nothing 
from  you  in  return.  I  do  not  wish  to 
distress  you ;  I  will  depart  now  if  you 
desire  it,  but  if  I  go  I  do  not  return. 
Now  speak.  Shall  I  go  V  He  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  her;  there  was  a 
pause. 

"  «  No,'  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  tone  so 
choked  that  it  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  He  folded  his  strong  arms  round  her, 
pressing  her  to*  his  bosom,  on  which  she 
lay  like  a  child  :  and  he  whispered, '  Zoe, 
you  must  let  me  love  you  always.' " 

Zoe  reaps  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
which  she  thus  plants.  The  precious 
count  goes  on  wooing,  yet  tells  her 
that  he  has  a  wife  in  I?aris,  and  she, 
not  without  a  desperate  effort,  re- 
flises  to  become  his  upon  his  own' 
terms. 

We  really  must  be  excused  from 
going  further  into  the  mysteries  of 
uiis  strange  book.  We  must  decline 
the  task  of  finding  out  that  all  this 
while  Eyerhard  is  as  dear  to  Zoe  as 
ever,  or  of  shewing  how  he  comes 
back  to  die  in  Gifford  Castle,  ere  she, 
who  hurries  down  to  seek  him  there, 
can  arrive,  for  a  graver  task  is  before 
us.  Miss  Jewsbury  has  committed 
more  than  a  fault  in  writing  this 
book,  she  has  blundered.  She  proves 
to  us  that  there  is  power  enough  in 
her  to  accomplish  any  thing,  and  yet 
tiiat  the  most  important  &culty 
which  an  author,  and  especially  a 
lady  author,  can  possess  is  not  hers, 
in  ever  so  slender  a  degree.  Miss 
Jewsbury  is  either  a  dreamy  pan- 
theist—a frightful  state  of  mind  for 
a  woman  to  fall  into— or  she  does 
not  scruple  to  do  mischief  wantonly, 
rather  ttmn  put  a  curb  upon  the 
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strivings  of  her  genios  in  aoy  way. 
We  are  both  grieved  and  angry  at 
this.  There  is  so  much  to  adimre  as 
well  as  to  blame  in  this  her  work, 
there  is  such  a  mastery  both  of  ideas 
and  of  fitting  language  made  manifest 
throughout,  that  our  indignation  is 
roused  by  seeing  with  what  miserable 
taste  she  has  bent  it  all  to  work  eyil 
where  good  was  at  least  as  accessible 
to  her.  Let  her  be  advised  to  aban- 
don this  foolish  as  well  as  unwomanly 
course  for  ever.  God  did  not  bestow 
upon  her  the  talents  which  she  pos- 
sesses that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
purposes  so  unworthy  as,  we  rt^ret 
to  say,  are  aimed  at  in  thb  book. 
She  can  do  far  better  if  she  will,  and 
we  expect  better  from  her. 

The  second  book  upon  our  list  in 
entitled  Old  Fkmders;  and  very 
pleasant,  albeit  unequal  reading  we 
nave  found  it.  It  consists  of  a  yariety 
of  traditional  stories,  all  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  remote  history  of  the 
fertile  kingdom  over  which  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Gotha  reigns ;  and 
right  careftilly  have  they  been  se- 
lectedf  and  right  cleverly  put  toge- 
ther. M.  Octave  Delepierre  has  the 
merit  of  having  made  the  selection. 
That  they  have  one  and  all  received 
a  considerable  touching  up  from  his 
not  unpractised  and  skilful  nand  there 
can  be  no  denying.  But  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  is  ancient,  and, 
therefore  in  no  respect  has  our  friend 
impcMsed  either  upon  us  or  the  genUe 
public,  in  giving  to  his  collection  the 
name  whicn  it  bears. 

M.  Delepierre  is  a  Belgian;  ne- 
vertheless, ne  writes  in  English  with 
astonishing  correctness;  and  genius 
being  a  native  of  all  countries  indif- 
ferently, he  manages  to  clothe  happy 
thoughts  throughout  in  the  language 
which  befits  them.  "We  have  tales  of 
all  times,  therefore,  appropriately  told. 
They  are  too  short,  nowever,  to  bear 
in  any  case,  an  analysis ;  and  too  little 
connected  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole.  But  we  advise  our  readers 
not  on  that  account  to  neglect  them. 
We  subjoin  the  opening  tradition, 
as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
remainder : — 

"  Antwerp,  burnt  in  837  by  the  Nor- 
nians,  and  seren  centuries  afterwards 
the  richest  and  most  flourishing  city  in 
«e  world  j  later  again  set  firo  to  by  the 


Spaniards ;  taken  by  the  Dnlie  of  Panna 
after  a  celebrated  siege ;  rtadj  to  re- 
sume its  ancient  splendour  nader  Uia 
powerful  band  of  Napoleon,  and  at  bit 
bombarded  in  1830,  Antwerp  bran  a 
name  which  is  associated  at  emtj  pch»d 
of  modem  civUiaatioa  with  the  maaorj 
of  great,  glorions,  and  terrible  eraats. 
And  who  can  tell,  fallen  as  she  is,  bat 
that  she,  having  thrown  to  the  winds  )m 
fumes  of  powder  and  fire,  will  yet  ooce 
more  seize  on  her  ancient  sceptre  ruain^ 
in  the  waters  of  her  mighty  n'rerl  Who 
knows  whether  the  seeds  of  new  glories 
for  the  fntnre  may  not  eren  now  be  grow- 
ing within  her  t  Bat  it  is  vain  to  speeo- 
late  concerning  the  future  state  end  pro- 
spects of  towns  and  cities.  No  koiaui 
eye  can  pierce,  no  human  arm  cao  renore. 
the  reil  of  obacurity  whieh  is  soipeaded 
between  their  present  and  fotore  god. 
dition.  Let  us  rather  turn  our  tbooghts 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  past,  and, 
taking  a  retrospective  view,  let  as  record 
the  interesting  particulars  which  aocieot 
traditions  and  legends  supply  coDcerabg 
them.  We  will  endeavour  to  do  this  of 
Antwerp, 

"  It  was  on  a  fine  night,  in  the  yw 
fifty-four  before  Jesus  Christ,  the  skj 
was  clear,  the  air  calm,  and  a  boat  (sort 
of  raft  of  basket-work,  covered  with  ox- 
hides) was  slowly  following  the  ebb  ot 
the  Scheldt.  A  voice  was  heard  itm 
the  boat,  a  woman's  voice,  soft  tnd 
gentle : — 

"  '  Yes,  Atuix,  for  thee  have  I  pwed 
the  threshold  of  my  father's  dw^ng,  I 
have  quitted  the  deep  forests  of  Ganl,iDj 
country  ;  for  thee  have  I  left  til,  beam 
I  love  thee,  Atuix  ;  thee  and  thy  besoti- 
ful  harp,  which  sleeps  silendy  at  tbj 
8ide.' 

'*  Another  voice  is  heard. 

" '  Oh,  Frega !  since  the  day  that  thine 
eyes  looked  on  mine,  my  harp  has  forgoi- 
ten  its  sound,  and  my  soul  no  Iwifff 
knows  any  of  the  sougs  whispered  bj 
Ogmius,  when  1  worshipped  him  in  we 
forests !  Ogmius,  the  god  of  the  Baw^ 
he  who  is  always  surrounded  by  a  crovd 
of  men,  bound  by  their  ears  to  chuosot 
gold  and  amber,  which  issue  (torn  m 
mouth.' 

'*  The  boat  continued  to  damd^^ 
the  tide.  All  at  once  the  waves  are  loan- 
ing and  troubled  as  if  some  water-nwB- 
ster  was  rising  to  its  service ;  a  5f^""^' 
a  stifled  murmuring  is  heard,  ^\^^^ 
the  autumn  wind  rushing  through  iw 
branches  of  an  old  decayed  forest,  «^ 
the  bubbling  of  the  waUr  is  nearer, ««« 
the  breathing  is  slroneer.  Then  by  "^ 
pale  rays  of  the  moon's  light,  rising  «*fe 
the  silvery  clouds,  Atuix  and  "*8*'*i 
hold  with  terror  approaching  thfl^» "" 
swelling  the  w»ve»  in  hi»  »pi<*  <'<^*' 
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colossal  giant.  Tba  watfirs  of  the  river 
reacbod  up  to  bis  wide  chest,  and  formed 
rotmd  him  a  white  and  sparkling  belt  of 
foam.  From  his  formidable  face  flowed 
a  thick  beard,  and  bis  bead  was  covered 
frith  hair,  like  horsehair,  rough  and  black. 
He  looked  like  those  isolated  peaks  which 
are  sometimes  seen  on  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  with  their  frowning  crest,  and  from 
which  the  long  trailing  grass  hangs  drip- 
ping in  the  waves.  The  boat  suddenly 
stops  and  cracks  under  the  baud  of  tb'e 
^ant.  A  terrible  roaring  burst  from  his 
bollow  chest,  and  tbese  words  nre  uttered 
lo  a  voice  of  thunder  :— 

"  '  Ah,  ah,  my  uightly  passengers ! 
jou  think  that  the  eyes  of  Antigon  are 
closed  to  allow  you  to  pass  in  the  dark  ! 
Where  are  my  three  oxen  to  satisfy  my 
banger  this  erening  ?' 

"  Frega  dang  tremblingly  round  Ataix, 
who  silentlj  drew  forth  a  long  glaiye. 

"  The  giant  continued  : — 

'* '  If  it  is  yon  who  speak  to  me,  then 
swell  out  your  feeble  voices,  my  dwarfs.' 

*'  '  Mercy  for  us,  if  thon  art  the  god 
of  this  river  V  replied  Atuix ;  '  and  if 
thou  art  not  a  god,  then  let  a  poor  bard 
ofOgmittspass  unmolested,  oh,  terrible 
^iant !  Let  him  pass  in  the  name  of 
the  great  Hesus  otTeutatts,  and  of  ail  the 
gods!* 

"  'Oh,  thou  dost  jest,  I  think  I'  said 
the  giant,  in  a  ferocious  tone*  ^  I  laugh 
at  Hesus,  seest  thou,  and  at  all  thy  gods. 
Haat  thou  ever  seen  thy  gods  t  and  if 
tbou  hast  seen  them,  is  their  stature  no 
higher  thin  yours,  fine  race  of  abortions 
of  whom  I  could  trample  a  whole  army 
wider  my  feet  I  Ah  !  thy  gods,  J  should 
long  ere  this  have  taken  them  from  their 
beaveo,  for  my  evening's  amusement  on 
the  lonely  shore ;  or  to  make  a  repast  of, 
if  they  were  any  thing  more  than  vain 
smoke!' 

•'  •  Who,  then,  art  thouV  said  Atuix  5 
'  thou  who  laughest  at  the  gods  V 

'*  *  Who  I  am !  where  is  Antigon^ah! 
thou  wouldst  dissemble — dissemble  with 
Antigen  !  —  yes,  thou  forgettest  the 
tribute  of  oxen  thou  owest  me  for  passing 
ou  my  river ;  thou  thinkest,  favoured  by 
the  night,  to  deceive  me,  and  now  thou 
wouldst  use  thy  childish  tricks !  Ah  ! 
ah!' 

*'  And  tlie  giant  covered  Atuix  with 
his  powerful  hands  before  he  could  move 
a  limb.  Frega,  who  had  remained  mo- 
tionless  with  terror,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  in  the  boat. 

**  *  Mercy,  mercy,  for  him,  mercy  for 
Atuix  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  oh,  mercy  ! 
what  harm  can  our  passing  this  river  do 
to  thee,  we  feeble  and  without  any  evil 
intentions,  he  loving  me,  I  loving  him  ? 
Mercy !  ah,  heavens,  is  there  then  no 
pity  m  thy  soul  V 


"  The  giant  interrupted  her  with  a 
horrible  sneer. 

'"  Oh,  my  soul,  saidst  thou]— my 
soull  Where  hast  thou  learned  that  I 
have  a  souH  Who  has  seen  a  aouU 
Oh  !  I  tell  thee  truly  that  there  are 
neither  souls  nor  gods,  neither  mind,  not 
anything  but  the  body  —  and  hunger!' 
and,  as  he  ended,  the  giant  pressed  the 
hand  of  Atuix  between  bis  two  iron 
fingers :  the  hand  fell  into  the  boat  with 
the  glaive  it  grasped. 

*•  A  terrible  cry  was  heard,  accom- 
panied by  a  ferocious  laugh.  The  giant 
picked  up  the  bloody  hand,  and  threw  it 
into  the  river.  Then  just  as  he  was 
about  to  seize  Frega,  who  was  bent  down 
senseless,  Atuix,  freed  from  the  frightful 
claws  which  pressed  him,  with  the  hand 
which  was  left  him,  picked  up  the  fallen 
glaive,  and  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in  the 
giant's  arm .  A  howl  of  pain  was  repeated 
by  the  surrounding  echoes.  The  moon 
was  just  rising  brilliant  and  pure  from 
her  bed  of  clouds,  and  her  rays  played 
on  the  waves,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the 
light  breexe. 

"  The  boat,  no  longer  detained,  floated 
adrift ;  a  violent  shock  aroused  Frega. 
She  rose  painfully  on  her  knees,  and  saw 
at  some  distance  from  ber  a  horrible 
sight.  The  furious  giant  was  crushing 
the  body  of  Atuix  between  his  hands. 

'*  Frega  dragged  herself  to  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  her  eyes  fixed,  her  face  ashy 
pale,  she  with  difficulty  stretched  out  her 
neck,  tried  to  advance  farther,  as  if  under 
some  invisible  attraction ;  an  instant  she 
gazed,  leant  forward  her  eyes  tearless, 
not  a  sigh  from  her  bosom;  then  she 
loosened  her  hold  and  rolled  over  into  the 
liver. 

"  A  year  after  this  night,  Caesar  had 
put  an  end  to  Gaulish  liberty.  The 
strength,  the  courage,  and  the  heroic  re- 
sistance of  this  great  people,  whose  an. 
cestors  had  in  one  of  their  daring  wan. 
derings  over  Europe,  camped  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  was  now  crushed  under 
the  fortune  and  genius  of  the  conqueror. 

"  By  the  glare  of  a  vast  conflagration, 
Belgium,  the  perpetual  focus  of  revolt 
agamst  oppression,  was  traversed  by 
three  Roman  armies,  and  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Scheldt,  opened  the  passages  of 
the  country  of  the  Metwpitns,  One  day 
a  detached  company  of  a  legion  of  the 
vanguard  followed  the  banks  of  the 
river,  guided,  it  is  said,  by  a  mysterious 
being.  Twice  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest 
without  their  being  seen  to  return.  Ger- 
man horsemen,  sent  on  their  track  towards 
the  middle  of  the  night,  were  stopped  at 
the  sight  of  a  most  strange  spectacle. 
Raging  flames  agitated  by  the  wind,  were 
devouring  the  foundations  of  a  tower 
which  had  protected  a  castle  of  colossal 
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proportioDf .  The  ground  was  lit  by  the 
glire  of  (he  fire,  and  strewed  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  arms, 
and  ruins.  In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a 
movnd  of  dead  bodies,  was  stretched 
motionless,  covered  with  wounds,  pierced 
all  over  by  darts,  the  enormous  body  of 
a  giant.  From  one  of  his  large  arms, 
from  which  the  hand  was  severed,  ran 
on  the  ground  a  rivulet  of  black  blood. 
Over  his  head  bent  a  warrior.  After 
some  moments  of  sotpenfe,  the  eves  of 
the  giant  opened  ;  the  warrior  suddenly 
raised  himself,  parting  his  long  and  flow- 
ing hair  from  off  his  pale  and  beautiful 
fane,  then  bis  eyes  suddenly  flashed  with 
extraordinary  brightness,  be  approached 
near  to  the  monster *8  ear,  shouting  out 
these  words  :— 

"  *  Antigoo,  Antigon,  one  must  need 
swell  out  one's  yoice,  is  it  not  true,  that 
thine  ear  might  catch  the  sound  I— Well, 
now  liaten  to  mine — Antigon— oh  thou  art 
not  ret  quite  dead,  thou  art  not  yet  auite 
dead,  thou  canst  yet  understand,  and  re* 
member !— But  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
on  a  fine  night— Tru!y,  truly,  thy  wounds 
are  ghastly  and  bleeding,  and  sweet  to 
look  upon  t — yes,  it  was  on  a  summer's 
night,  two  lovers  passed  together  on  the 
river.  Oh !  thy  den  was  not  as  lumi- 
nous as  this  night— Two  lovers,  thou 
knowest !  two  lovers  who  only  spoke  of 
love,  their  heaita  filled  with  gentle 
thooghU.  Look,  look  then,  bow  well 
one  sees  one*s  shadow  here  in  thy  blood ! 
—One  of  the  two  lovers  was  a  bard — 
Oh  !  Oh  !  tby  dyina;  eyes  flash !— ITiou 
didst  kill  himl-aod  the  other — But  where 
are  thy  terrible  hands,  Antigon?— The 
other  that  feeble  woman-^Thou  bearest 
me  ?— She  lives— and  revenges  him  !  !— 
A  shudder  rsn  through  the  giant's  body, 
H  frightful  rattle  burst  from  his  chest ; 
his  teeth  chattered  like  the  clashing  of 
swords,  his  eyes  rolled  once  mora  in 
their  bloody  orbit  and  then  closed  for 
ever— He  was  dead- Frega  knelt  on  the 
ground  and  prayed. 

"  Upon  that  spot  rose  Antwerp.  Now 
Antwerp  is  the  Autwerjxn  of  the  ancient 
Flemish  language,  which  still  preserves 
its  original  strength  and  richness,  and  its 
SiixoD  garb  ;  Antwerpen  in  which  word 
the  chronicles  find.  Hand  and  Werpen 
liand,  and  throw,  in  remembrance  of  the 
giant  Antigon,  and  the  hands  which  he 
threw  into  the  Scheldt." 

Whatever  the  opinions  of  other 
people  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
WiUiam  Carleton,  author  of  Valen- 
tine M^Cltdchy^  andBundry  other  no- 
vels, which  we  plead  guilty  to  hav- 
ing never  seen,  thinks  by  no  means 
meanly  of  his  own  powers,  and  the 
influence  which  they  ensure  to  him 


in  society.  His  preiikce  to  the  wwk 
DOW  upon  oar  table  is  as  perfect  s 
piece  of  Irish  self-complacency  ts 
could  well  be  concocted. 

«« It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  my  iatesoas 
to  have  written  any  profile  to  this  book ; 
but  to  have  allowea  it  simply  to  spesk 
for  itself.  As  itU  verylikdy.bowwtf, 
that  both  it  and  the  motives  of  its  wtlior 
may  be  misrepresented  by  Wgoted  or 
venal  pens,  I  think  it  necessary  to  istto- 
duce  It  to  the  reader  by  a  few  bnef  ob- 
servadons." 

Now,  our  excellent  friend  scots 
to  us  to  be  scaring  himself  with  a 
shadow.  There  is  no  fear  whalerer, 
that  any  pen,  whether  bigoted  or 
venal,  will  take  the  trouble  to  mis- 
represent dther  him  or  his  perfom- 
ance.  Indeed,  bigoted  pew  ut  cu- 
riosities in  nature,  which  we  tote 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter; and  as  to  pens  venal,  « 
should  like  to  know  where  snch  tfti- 
cles  are  tobe  met  with,  unless  pcojae 
pay  for  them.  Does  Mr.  OM^ 
get  his  gooee^uills  for  nothin|? 
Perhaps  so ;  but  unless  he  be  on  m - 
timate  terms  with  the  g^  «»*^  P^ 
babiUty  is,  that  swnebody  else  m^ 
have  bought,  and,  therefore,  sm^ 
body  sold  them.  And  the  «me  pro- 
cess; we  are  indined  to  ^^^ 
on  m  r^ard  to  steel  pens,  sdvffPW 
brass  pens,  gold  pens;  ^J^, 
with  pens  in  general,  out  ^wb« 
ever  substance  n>anufictaieajWj^ 
to  whatever  use  turned.    l^W*'^ 

therefore,  to  us,  as  fer  «»  P^.  u 
concerned,  that  Mr.  Carleton  m^l 

have  adhered  to  his  orvp^  "*^ 


nave  aonereu  w  nu>  v.«©^ — h^tax 
tion  with  perfect  propriety,  w^ 
all  pens  are  de  nat^xra  rer^J^ 
and  bLtry,  being  an  attr^^^ 
mind,  hardly  attaches  other  to^ 
or  to  their  feathers.  Hoi!«^* 
preface  we  have  got;  and  it"^^ 
IS  worth  reading. 


Mn  the  first  place,"  con^;^^^^^ 
author,  -  I  beg  to  «y,  lli»V,<"^ 
jjresents  pbases  of  map  '»»« 
that  have  never  been  gi^°/i*t.rtB  »k« 


author,  "I  beg  to  8*7;.-"^-^ otsnert 
presents  phases  of  Irish  '"« /"t  ^blic 
that  have  never  been  given  to  ^J^^ 
before  by  any  other  ^^T!  tl» 
same  subject.  So  for.  tb^etow, 
book  is  a  perfectly  new  boat:. 

A   hook 

We  can't  admit  this.  J^  ^- 
may  "present  phases ol A^^^^jg. 
and  so  forth;  but  it  docs  n»»^^ 
fore,  follow  that  it  is  **»  r^ 
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new  book.**  Suppose,  for  example, 
VtdetUhte  UPCmchy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  published  in  1845,  had 
not  come  into  our  hands  till  1865, 
''  the  phases,*"  &c.  miffht  have  been 
novelties  to  us ;  but  the  book  itself 
certainly  could  not  have  been  called 
"•  a  new  book.**  Besides,  is  it  pru« 
dent  in  an  author  who  writes  for 
posterity,  to  set  out  with  a  declara- 
tion, that  his  book  is  new  ?  On  the 
same  principle  mi^ht  Homer*8  Iliad 
be  called  ^  a  new  book,**  seemg  that 
from  generation  to  generation  there 
always  will  be  foui^  readers,  great 
and  small,  who  for  the  first  time 
make  acquaintance  with  it.  But  hear 
}^It.  Carleton  again :  ^ 

*'  I  bare  written  miiny  works  upon 
Irish  Ufe,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the 
man  has  never  lived  who  could  lay  bis 
Snger  upon  any  paaaage  of  my  writing^, 
and  say,  *  That  is  iulae.' " 

We  should  think  not  To  ky;^our 
finser  upon  what  a  man  has  wntten, 
and  to  say,  "  That  is  false,**  sounds 
very  much  like  giving  him  the  lie 
direct;  and  we  all  know  what  fol- 
lows, or  at  least  what  used  to  follow, 
m  candid  a  declaration,  in  the  land 
.  f  pistols  and  praties,  bullets  and 
blarney.  It  appears,  however,  that 
our  author  is  considerably  disposed 
to  question  his  own  perfect  veracity : 

"  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  here,  that 
within  the  last  few  years  a  more  en- 
Urged  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more 
matared  intercourse  with  society,  have 
enabled  me  to  overcome  many  absurd 
pr<judices  with  which  1  was  imbued .'' 

An  honest  confession,  it  must  be 
admitted :  an  acknowledgment  which, 
being  fairly  interpreted,  seems  to 
imply,  first,  that  our  author's  know- 
ledge of  life  has  come  upon  him  sud- 
denly; and  next,  that  till  of  Jate  he 
has  laboured  under  **  absurd  preju- 
dices,** which  made  themselves  con- 
spicuously visible  in  his  works.  Is  he 
quite  sure  that  the  prejudices  have 
melted  wholly  away,  or  have  they 
only  changed  their  **  phases  ?**  We 
have  our  doubts ;  and  the  pages  now 
under  notice  do  not  tend  at  all  to 
remove  them. 

"  I  am  willing  to  admit/'  Im  observes, 
"which  1  do  frankly,  and  wiiliout hesita- 
tion, that  1  published  in  my  earlv  works 
passages,  which  were  not  calculated  to 
do  any  earthly  good;  but,  on  the  con- 
VOL.  xxxu.  no.  cxcju 


trary,  to  give  unnecessary  offence  to  a 
great  number  of  my  countrymen." 

And  we  beg  to  assure  him,  that 
the  practice  m»  by  no  means  de- 
parted ;  for  we  see  little  in  The 
Irish  Agent  which  will  not  give  of- 
fence to  somebody,  and  absolutely 
nothing  which  can  do  good  to  any- 
body. 

Valentine  M^ChUchy  professes  to 
describe  the  state  of  society  in  a  rural 
district  of  Ireland,  durinff  times  when 
^Protestant  ascendancy  was  at  its 
height,  and  Orange  lodges,  and  an 
armed  minority,  kept  the  noses  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  to 
the  grindstone.  We  have,  of  course, 
among  the  dramatis  persowe^  an  ab- 
sentee landlord,  a  spendthrift  noble, 
whose  elevation  to  tne  peerage  dates 
from  the  Repeal  of  the  U  nion,  a  ruf- 
fian factor, — the  ill(^timate  spawn 
of  a  thoroughbred  Protestant  profli- 
gate, and  the  father  of  a  son,  more 
wicked,  because  more  mean,  than  his 
sires  ;  a  hypocritical  attorne}%  the 
law-agent  of  the  noble  aforesaid, 
who  devours  widows*  houses,  and 
for  a  pretence  makes  long  prayers; 
roguish  drivers,  merciless  yeomen, 
bloated  parsons,  go-between,  naughty 
women  ;  meek  Boman  Catholic 
priests,  industrious  Boman  Catholic 
manufacturers,  oppressed  Boman  Ca- 
tholic tenants,  a  nalf-witted  yotmg 
man,  who  is  always  in  the  way  for 
good,  and  a  brother  of  the  absoitee 
u>rd,  eenerous,  liberal,  and  high- 
minded,  who,  after  incalculable  mis- 
chief done,  is  the  appointed  instru- 
ment of  di8pen8ing[  poetical  justice, 
and  setting  all  to  rights  again.  The 
scenes  described,  moreover,  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  should  expect  to 
find  worked  out  by  such  actors. 
Ejectments,  causing  death,  destitu- 
tion, and  madness ;  base  intrigues 
for  the  ruin  of  the  good  and  the 
elevation  of  the  bad ;  fierce  boast- 
ings and  horrid  orgies  here,  mur- 
nmrs  and  vows  of  vengeance  there ; 
heart-rending  lamentations  of  mo- 
thers and  wives,  over  the  sons  and 
husbands  which  the  tyrants  have  de- 
stroyed ;  priests  exercising  imbotmded 
influence  over  their  flocks,  and  always 
in  the  cause  of  peace ;  night  scenes 
in  old  churchyards;  ruined  cabins, 
deserted  houses.  Orange  lodges,  meet- 
ings of  Bibbonmen,  fights,  wounds, 
murders,  and  such-like ;  these,  diver- 
sified with  occasional  gleams  of  baser 
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things,  constitute  the  staple  of  this 
"  new  book."  Now,  we  put  it  to  our 
readers,  whether  all  this  hat  not  been 
told  in  a  hundred  di£Berent  ways, 
ever  since  writers  chose  to  seek  in  Ire- 
land for  materials,  out  of  which  to 
work  up  their  stories.  And  if  the  job- 
bing of  grand-juries  be  laid  bare  with 
unsparing  severity,  what  claim  can 
this  author  found  even  upon  that  to 
the  praise  of  originality,  when  the 
substance  of  the  tale  is  as  old  as  the 
eommenoement  of  the  grand -jury 
system? 

Are  we,  then,  denouncing  Valen^ 
tme  M^Clvtchy^  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
farrago  of  trash?  B^  no  means. 
There  are  passages  in  it  which  any 
writer  of  the  day  might  be  proud  to 
father, — exquisite  dewnriptions,  bean- 
tifnl  imagery,  dialogues,  and,  indeed, 
whole  scenes  of  surpassing  power; 
but  what  we  do  complain  of  is  this, 
that  the  author  should  have  bent 
himself  to  a  purpose  which  he  has 
not  sufficient  strength  to  effect ;  and 
which  is  not  worth  effecting,  if  he 
had  the  strength,  because  the  neces- 
sity for  his  exertions  are  no  longer 
required.    Why  will  he  hdp  to  per- 

fetuate  bad  blood  in  his  native  land, 
y  holding  up  a  mirror  which  reflects 
things  not  as  they  are  now,  but  as 
thejr  wwre  forty  years  ago?  Is  he 
afraid  lest  the  Orangemen  may  be- 
come all-powerful  again?  and  does 
he  not  know  that  the  whole  stream 
of  public  opinion  is.  against  absentee- 
ism; and  that  whetl^r  they  like  it 
or  not,  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  will  be  forced,  by  t  ne  strength 
of  it,  to  reside,  at  least  as  much  as 
English  landowners  do,  upon  their 
estates  ?  And  then  what  a  miserable 
dramatist  he  is.  Such  people  as 
M*Clutchy,  or  M*Slime,  and  Phil, 
and  their  man  Darby,  never  had 
existence  in  Ireland  itself.  Parson 
Lucre,  too,  why  what  does  he  take 
his  readers  to  ic  if  he  supposes  that 
in  such  a  caricature  as  that,  any  of 
them  will  be  aide  to  trace  a  resem- 
blance to  the  very  least  efficient  of 
the  Irish  clergy  in  1804?  They  were 
W  far  too  secular  in  those  days. 
Th€^  hunted  too  much,  and  preached 
too  fittle ;  they  preferred  being  active 
as  county  magistrates  to  being  careful 
of  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
people.  But  vou  would  not  find, 
from  the  Hill  of  Howth  to  Cape  Clear, 
w»  Parson  Lucre  aoMn^  them. 


We  have  yet  another  ianlt  to  find 
with  Valmdme  Id}'Cbd(^y,mAii'n9, 
very  grave  one.  The  lanjiaage  is 
abominably  coarse,  and  even  indMCDt 
No  doubt  worthies  sooh  as  those  viwm 
he  has  chosen  to  bring  on  the  staee 
express  themselves  even  more  brosdly 
in  real  life  than  in  his  hands  they 
are  made  to  do ;  but  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  author.  He  oucfat  not  to 
shock  the  tastes  <^  modest  people 
with  such  details  as  he  has  ckesai  to 
enliven  his  story  withal. 

We  are  sorrpr  that  Mr.  Carlet<m 
should  have  written  this  tale.  Item 
do  no  good  to  any  one,  and,  least  of 
all,  to  hhnaelf ;  fbr  the  times  of  whieh 
he  treats,  however  wcMthy  of  con- 
demnation, have  passed  away,  aod 
can  never  be  revived.  The  angry 
passions  called  into  play  bv  tbem 
still  however  smcmld^ ,  and  eyery 
allusion  to  events  so  recent  tends  to 
blow  them  up  into  a  flame.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  his  political 
lessons  are  good,  and  the  following 
we  abstract  because  it  belongs  to  the 
number.  One  of  the  author's  cha- 
racters is  describing  a  village  of 
cabins  to  a  eorrespondait:— 

"  A  village  of  this  dotenptioe  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  no  credit  to  tbelao^ 
proprietors  of  any  country.  It  is  the 
necessary  result  of  a  bad  system.  Bet 
we  know  that  if  a  landlord  paid  the  at< 
tention  which  he  ought  to  pay,  to  both 
the  rights  and  duties  of  hia  property,  t 
bad  s^tem  could  never  be  estsblished 
upon  It.  I  am  far  froaa  saying,  indeed, 
my  dear  Spioegeberd,  that  there  are  not 
cases  in  wineh  the  landlord  finds  himelf 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficoltr.  Bad, 
unprinoipled,  Tindictire»  and  iole  ten- 
ants enough  there  are  in  this  cottotiy— 
as  I  am  given  to  understand  from  (bo« 
who  know  it  beat-.^lottiDg  sooaadrBb, 
who,  like  tainted  abeep,  are  not  only  cor- 
rupt themselves,  but  infect  others,  vboffl 
they  bring  along  with  themselves  totbeir 
proper  destination,  the  gallows.  Enoog^ 
and  too  many  of  these  there  are  to  b« 
found,  who  are  cruel  without  cause,  vA 
Veacherous  without  provocation;  ^ 
tiiis  is  evident,  by  the  cnminal  records 
of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  cle«J 
that  it  is  not  in  general  tbe  agjg^rieved 
man  who  takes  justice  into  his  ovd 
hands,  but  tbe  idle  profligate  I  sf»eak  ot 
now.  Manj,  indeed  all  of  these,  itis  «a 
act  due'  to|>ubHc  peace  and  traaquilHtr 
to  dielod^e-  from  any  and  from  eveiy  es- 
tate ;  'b|tt  «t  (be  aame  time,  it  is  not  just 
(hat^h^  many  innocent  abouM  wfht  u 
wtftlaatba^Htyfew.    To  return,  how- 
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erer,  to  the  landlord.     It  often  happens, 
ibat  when  portions  of  bis  property  fall 
oat  of  lease,  be  finds  it  OTerstocked  with 
a  swarm   of  paupers,  who   are  not  his 
teasnta  at  all,  ana  never  were— bat  who 
in  coDseaueoce  of  the  fices  of  subletting, 
have  multiplied  in  proportion  (o  the  ra- 
pacity and  extortion  of  middle-men,  and 
tbird-men,  and  fonrlh-nen,  and  thouzh 
last,  not  least,  of  the  political  ezigoncies 
of  the  landlord  himself,  to  Bcrre  whoee 
pvrpoees  thej  were  laboriouslj  snbdi- 
rided  off  into  tattered  legions  of  fraud, 
corraptioo,  and  perjurj.    Having,  there- 
fore, either  connived  at,  or  encouraged 
tbe  creation  of  these  creatures  upon  his 
property  for  corrupt  purposes,  is  he  jus- 
dited,  when  soch  a  change  in  the  elective 
franchise  has  0€curre<l  as  renders  them 
of  no  political  importsnce   to  him,  in 
taming  them  out  of  their  little  holdings, 
without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort, 
sad  without  reflecting  besides,  that  they 
are  in  this,  the  moment  of  their  sorest 
distrcas,  nothing  else  than  the  neglected 
tools  and  forgotten  victims  of  his  own 
ambition  1   Or  can  he  be  surprised,  after 
hardening  them  into  the  iniquity  of  half 
a  dozen  elections,  that  he  finds  fellows 
in  their  number  who  would  feel  no  more 
scruple  in  putting  a  ballet  into  him  from 
behind   a  hedge   than  they  would  into 
a  dos  1    Verily,  my  dear  Simon  Spinage- 
ber^  the  more  I  look  into  the  political 
and  civil  education  which  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  received,  I  am  only  sur- 
prised that  property  in  this  country  rests 
upon  so  firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  I  find 
it  does.'* 

JSvefdngs  in  the  Pyrenees!  What 
a  contrast  do  these  present  to  evenings 
in  Connemara !  Miss  Banbury  is  a 
charming  writer;  and  the  little  modest 
Yoliune  to  which  she  has  given  the 
above-mentioned  title  will  not  cause 
one  wreath  to  fall  from  the  chaplet 
which  she  has  elsewhere  woven  for 
her  own  brow.  The  plan  of  the 
work  is  abundantly  simple.  The 
authoress,  or,  as  she  chooses  both  on 
her  title-page  and  in  her  preface  to  call 
herself,  tnc  editor,  is  a  sojourner  in  the 
hostelrie  or  posada  of  ISIadanie  Farado, 
in  the  pleasant  viUasc  of  Bagn^res. 
A  knot  of  partictuarly  asreeable 
visitors  happen  to  have  settled  them- 
selves there  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as 
the  days  shorten,  the  visitors  contrive 
to  shorten  the  evenings  likewise,  by 
telling  stones  of  events  in  which  tlie 


speakers  may  or  may  not  have  taken 
their  share,  just  as  it  happens.  Of 
course  these  tales  have  no  thread  to 
connect  them,  except  that  of  com- 
panionship among  the  narrators. 
They  are,  therefore,  on  all  varieties  of 
subjects ;  yet  one  spirit  pervades  them 
throughout.  They  are  pure,  and 
chaste,  and  touching ;  in  every  case 
constraining  the  reader  to  love  what 
is  good,  rather  than  hate  what  is 
evil;  and  so  to  feel  their  moral  in 
his  soul,  of^en  when  it  might  puzzle 
him  to  give  an  account  of  it  with  his 
lips.  Miss  Selina  Bunbury  writes 
well,  because  she  thinks  correctly, 
and  there  is  often  as  much  of  vigour 
as  of  beauty  in  her  descriptions. 
Witness  her  account  of  the  wolf- 
fight,  and  the  interview  between  the 
two  brothers  ere  it  commences ;  wit- 
ness her  painting  (for  a  painting  it 
is)  of  the  commencement  and  pro- 
gress of  a  storm  among  the  Pyrenean 
mountains.  We  wish  that  we  could 
spare  room  for  one  of  her  stories 
entire ;  because  to  separate  a  portion 
fWim  any  is  to  do  justice  neither  to 
the  tale  nor  to  our  readers ;  but  this 
is  manifestly  impossible.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  content  to  recommend 
the  entire  series  to  all  who  desire  to 
spend  an  hour  pleasantly;  and  we 
venture  to  predict  that  none  who  act 
upon  the  hint  now  given,  will  charge 
us  with  having  deceived  them. 

Another  book  we  certainly  packed 
up  ere  we  turned  our  backs  upon 
the  "Great  Metropolis;"  and  wo 
rather  think  that  it  was  entitled,  My 
Marine  Memorandmn-Book.  Some- 
how or  another,  it  has  disappeared ; 
all,  therefore,  that  we  can  venture  to 
say  regarding  it  is,  that  Lord  Adol- 
phus  Fitzclarence  has  taken  it  under 
nis  special  protection  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship's taste  m  literature  being  in  the 
balance,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  is 
a  good  book.  However,  eheii  jam 
satis.  Works  of  fiction  may  be  very 
good  in  their  way,  hut  we  defy  yoil 
to  devour  too  many  of  them  at  a 
time.  You  might  as  well  try  to  make 
a  good  dinner  upon  a  dish  of  stewed 
louypops.  And  so,  till  the  autumn 
of  1846,  we  bid  this  branch  of  our 
national  literature  heartily  farewell. 
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Wb  are  going  io  recreate  ourselves  a 
little  this  month ;  which  is  the  more 
necessary  that  November,  we  cannot 
tell  why,  is  generally  called  the 
gloomy.  We  nave  never  found  it 
so ;  neither,  we  trust,  do  our  readers ; 
bu  t  upon  that  point  it  scarcely  becomes 
us  to  speak ;  though  this  much  we 
hold  to  be  very  certain,  that  all 
who  are  gloomy  require  to  be  glad- 
dened, and  they  that  are  glad  would 
fain  continue  so.  Wherefore  come 
away,  dear  readers  of  both  classes, 
to  the  days  of  your  boyhood,  if  yon 
ever  were  boys,  or  if  you  can  re- 
member such  ^  a  long  time  ago*' — 
for  all  Fraser^s  readers  must  be 
grey-haired  men — and  let  us  chat  a 
bit  about  old  Homer.  Well  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  his  Greek, 
for  we  had  enough  of  that  then :  no ; 
only  with  his  universal  language, — 
that  of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  ear ; 
the  idea,  the  sentiment,  and  the 
music.  What  noble  mouthing  it 
was  for  a  boy  invested  with  the 
monitorial  authority!  speech  after 
speech  of  those  long-resounding  lines 

ending  with nay,  no  Greek,  or 

the  ^tor  must  correct  and  re- 
correct  the  proofs,  or  somebodv  else 
will  have  to  do  it.  Stannyhurst, 
8hak8peare*s  contemporary,  trans- 
lated Virgil  (he  said  so)  mto  hex- 
ameters; and  Nash,  Stannyhurst^s 
contemporary,  called  it  a  "  foul,  lum- 
bering, walloping  metre,*"  with  a 
great  many  other  ugly  epithets  more 
than  we  can  remember.  But  did  he 
mean  the  metre,  or  Stannyhurst*s  ? 
^Ve  have  no  doubt  about  the  ques- 
tion, but  simply  ask  it.  £ven  in 
reading  Shakspeare,  and  still  more, 
of  course,  in  reading  Spenser,  we  see 
how  much  more  tone  and  length  was 
given  to  the  termination  of  partici- 
ples both  active  and  passive,  and  how 
much  more  the  accent  vibrated  to  an 
equipoise  between  the  banning  and 
the  end  of  the  substantives;  how 
much  more  spondaic  was  the  lan- 
guage. How  constant  has  been  the 
retrogression  of  the  accent  since  then. 
Talk  of  the  precession,  recession,  or 
retrocession  of  the  equmoxes !  How 
equally  unvarying  in  their  variety 
are  the  laws  of  language  with  the 


laws  of  nature !  The  chsnge  whidi 
passes  on  all  languans  in  proportio& 
to  the  intercourse  of  natioiis  had  not 
yet  passed  upon  ours  then,— the  ma- 
Ution  most  aptly  and  commeraill^ 
called  "  clipping  the  kind's  EnjM. 
Look  at  the  "vowelkd  muac"  of 
our  semi-Latin  substantival  tcmiiM- 
tion  at  that  time  (termwa-tf-oa,  is 
Mawworm  would  have  said,  and  as 
we  should  have  writtoi),  and  see,  as 
in  the  former  case,  our  spondees 
have  dwindled  into  trochees  {  so  in 
this  our  old  dactyls,  after  long  cir- 
cuhition,  have  been  lecoiiied  into 
spondees,  at  the  most  Bat  the 
cnange  had  b^^n  long  before;  for, 
explore  back  from  the  time  of  him 
who  tells  us 

«  The  rat,  the  cat,  and  Lorel  the  dog. 
Ruled  all  Eogland  under  the  bog," 

to  the  age  of  him  who  wrote  ofber 

«*  Who  waa  so  charitable  and  so  pitJoase 
She  wolde  weep,  if  that  »be  aawa  oooie 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  dead  or 

bled, 
or  amalie  bowodea  bad  she,  that  she  m 
With  rested  fleaab^,  and  inilk6,  and  wts- 

tel  bread. 
But  aore  wept  she  if  one  of  tbm  wet 

dead, 
Or  if  men  amote  it  with  a  jarde  saiirt : 
And  all  was  cooacience  and  tender  brtrt. 
Full  seemely  ber  wimple  y-piached  wis. 
Her  Doae  tretise,  her  cyen  grey  as  gbs"— 

Wc  must  stay.  With  only  these 
few  recurrences  to  the  original  spell- 
ing of  Chaucer*8  lines,  what  a  dflne- 
ciation  of  the  currency  of  the  lan- 
guage, musically  speaking,  before 
Shakqjeare's  time.  Catte,  nt^. 
dogge,  and  hogge,  were  once  rcaUy 
respectable  names,  as  mudi  wis 
Chaucer's  mouse,  or  Bnrns's  aflec- 
tionatc  diminutive  "  mousie."  They 
were  absolutely  of  the  musical  »- 
rally  of  trochees,  like  those  sweet 
n2imes£ebratLndUameu  Howfarha^e 
they  degenerated,  like  Bet,  SaJ,  Bill, 
and  Bob.  And  so  the  trochaic  end- 
ings of  the  plund— eySn  and  treen- 
have  all  melted  away;  and  those 
of  the  infinitive  mood, 

"It  pained  ber  to  eounttMien  eh^,, 
Of  courts,  and  ben  estatefy  of  oaaere; 
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and  the  dactylic  adverbs  from  the 
trochaic  adjectives,  as  hard&y  and 
sweetely,  now  appear  as  trochees, 
just  as  theirprimitives  do  as  mono- 
syllables.  Tne  stately  gown  is  cur« 
tailed  into  a  dress-coat,  SoA  the  dress* 
coat  into  a  roundabout  jacket. 

"  The  power  of  clipping  can  no  farther 
go-" 

Even  before  Chancer  the  change  had 
begun;  but  these  peculiarities,  and 
particularly  the  femmine  e,  lin^ring 
before  consonants,  and  only  dissolv- 
ing in  an  elision  before  vowels,  make 
his  verse  almost  like  reading  Italian 

What  a  herculean  task,  then,  has 
the  son  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Shadwell,  it  is  said,  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  Philhellen  £ton- 
ensjs,*  taken  upon  himself,  in  under- 
takrag  to  translate  the  lUad  of 
Homer  into  Homeric  verse  in  these 
d^enerate  days  of  our  language  as 
r^ards  its  melody;  when  the  gal- 
loping or  dancing  trisyllable  nas 
sunk  into  the  ambline  or  tripping 
dissvllable,  and  dissyllables  that  once 
walked  like  men  on  two  feet  now 
stump  about  like  pensioners  on  one. 
Yet,  m  this  labour  our  new  translator, 
we  must  say,  has  succeeded  admirably 
—beyond  expectation;  though  he 
sometimes  does  make  our  language 
worse  than  it  yet  is ;  as  where  ne 
treats  the  wora  "  daughter**  more 
crueUy  than  a  Chinese  damsel  is 
treated  by  her  shoemaker,  cramping 
the  crippled  dissyllable  (and  such  a 
dissvUabie!  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  the  Greek  ^vy'nji^)  into  a  mono- 
syDable:— 

"  Yet  DOW  sadly  I  fear,  lest  the  daughl'r 
of  the  sea- dwelling  antieot 

Thetis,  of  aiWery  foot,  with  her  soft  per. 
auaaion,  entice  thee." 

11.  i.  543,  and  so  535, 

True  it  is,  indeed,  with  a  vowel 
following  the  liquid  final  r ;  but  this, 
though  It  may  be  said  to  mend  the 
nuUter,  does  but  cobble  it  Now  in 
like  manner,  quite  as  properly  or 
more  so,  such  a  word  as  the  ancient 
plural  form  ^  heaven**  answering  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  plurals  for 
the  same  idea,  is  often  made  a  mono- 
syUable  in  our  time.    The  corrupted 


form  "  heavent,**  now  long  admitted 
and,  therefore,  admissible,  he  in  like 
manner  uses  as  a  monosyllable  in  the 
last  of  the  following  harmonious  lines, 
where  the  spelling  betrays  that  the 
plural  genitive  is  meant,  unless  there 
IS  a  misprint : — 

**  Now  twelve  days  had  elapsed,  and  the 

morning  rode  on  the  mountains, 
Zeus,  with  the  gods  ererlaating,  again  to 

the  mount  of  Olympus 
Came,  to  his  sunbright  manaion;   and 

Thetis  timely  remember*d 
Her  son's  word  ;  and,  like  grey  mist  from 

the  surface  of  ocean. 
Rose  through  the  heay'ns'  expanse,  to 
•         the  widely  extended  Olympus.** 

So  far,  so  good.  No  harm  done 
in  a  dissyllabic  foot.  The  ear  allows 
the  elided  syllable  to  drop  into  the 
long  one  preceding,  and  the  long  and 
the  short  amalgamate  into  one  very 
long;  but  do  as  in  the  case  of 
"  daught*r'*  above,  come  to  the  dactyl 
or  the  anapesst,  once  get  into  triple 
time,  and,  let  the  poem  be  what  it 
may,  epic  or  lyric,  heroic  or  bac- 
chanal, the  ear  detects  and  detests 
the  unallowable  license  in  a  moment. 

"  When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was 
young," 

she  allowed  such  a  dactyl  as 
**  heavenly**  to  stand  for  a  spondee, 
and  to  var^  the  trochee  or  iambus 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  in 
the  above  line  of  Collins,  though  the 
word  is  distributed  between  two  feet, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  But  only 
consider  the  word  as  trochaic,  which 
one  may,  and  then  add  the  smallest 
possible  particle  to  make  up  a  dacWl 
(the  mouem  curtailed  article  a  lor 
instance),  and  no  ear  short  of  Midas*s 
can  endure  it.  It  is  an  inattention  to 
these  latent  differences  between  the 
double  and  triple  time  which  makes 
so  much  of  our  modem  trisyllabic 
poetry  an  abomination,  and  blurs, 
with  occasional  blots,  some  of  the 
very  masterpieces  in  that  mode. 

The  books  hitherto  translated  by 
Philhellen  Etonensis  are,  we  believe, 
only  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  are,  therefore,  scarcely  amenable 
to  public  criticism ;  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  hope  and  think  that  public 
opinion  —  the  opinion  of  that  more 
limited  public  to  which  he  b  open  — 


*  Mr.  Shadwell  has,  since  this  waa  written,  dropped  his  inco^ipf.    His  name 
appears  on  the  titles  of  the  second^  third,  and  fourth  books. 
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may  gradually  induce  the  translator 
to  perceive  that  he  has  sacrificed  too 
ranch  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
his  enterprise  to  the  pursuit  of  a 
phantom,  to  a  strict  agreemoxt  of 
versifioation  under  the  present  state 
of  our  language  with  the  harmony  <^ 
the  Greek  language  when  it  was  in 
a  far  diflferent  state.  Were  our  Eng- 
lish what  it  was  in  Chaucer*s  day  as 
we  have  idready  hinted,  we  think 
this  might  haye  heen  done.  Now, 
unless  it  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice 
the  spirit  of  a  poem  to  its  dress,  it 
socms  impracticable. 

Xot  tnat  the  approach  to  the 
Homeric  verse  is  to  be  discouragea; 
far  from  it.  Probably,  almost  cer- 
tainly, no  approach  to  an  adequate 
translation  or  Homer  can  be  made 
without  it.  ^liat  is  it  which,  com- 
bined with  the  fiery  heartiness  of 
Chapman's  poetry,  gives  something 
Ilomeric  to  nis  Ilicuh  of  Homer,  ana 
makes  them  almost  a  translation? 
Something  is  in  his  metre,  which,  as 
being  that  of  our  own  old  ballads, 
smacks  of  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Ho- 
merida*.  Yet,  though  Chapman,  a 
strong  diver,  has  lately  risen  a^r 
being  thought  drowned,  and  his  stir- 
ring versification  is  thus  and  fbom 
association  the  best  fitted  for  this 
work  of  all  our  old  English  metres ; 
still  the  ideal  of  its  rough  music  is 
not  the  same  ideal  with  that  of  his 
or^;inal*s, — 

"  Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds." 

It  wants  the  ease  and  variety  of 
the  Homeric  verse  i  and  tins  is  want* 
ing  even  in  l^ose  admirable  works 
which,  in  our  own  day,  have  appealed 
in  his  good  old  metre,  and  necessarily 
80.  The  simplicity  and  energy^  the 
plaimMss  and  beauty,  the  gruideur 
and  many-ooUMired  changeuilaefiB  of 
the  Homeric  metre,  aie  only  stttaioi^ 
able  under  somethiiw  of  the  same 
form  in  English.  Avtth  ^  the  blind 
old  bard  of  Scio's  lotky  ia^"  the 
musical  accompaniment  of  his  r^t- 
onward  song  sometimes  sweetly  Sown 
or  rapidly  runs,  sometimes  rushes  or 
rolls  headlong  like  the  billows  <m  a 
shingly  shore ;  it  paeea,  it  gallops ;  it 
fties,  flutters,  soars,  or  glides ;  some- 
times stops  suddenly,  sometimes  sinks 
softly  to  repose.  "^We  realty  thmk 
this  is  not  fanciful.  Can  any  other 
metre  present  this  to  the  ^ifflish 
reader  f  ® 


Maq>herson  (the  Owisniat)  seens 
to  have  seen  aomewhat  of  imss  and 
published  an  Diad  something  nmilai 
tohis  Ostum.    Every  now  and  then 
here  and  there  are  scattered  a  bsr  or 
two  oftheHomeiie  rhythm.  Hetrkd 
to  preserve  it ;  bat  negligence  and 
idleness,  hurry  and  want  of  perse- 
%'erance,  make  his  imperfect  and  un- 
varied attempts  merely  scraps  of  mo- 
notonous sing-sonf^.     MJstinfw  for 
intelligibility,  and  mflation  for  gnm* 
deur,  mar  Uie  work  altogether  as  a 
translation.    He  seems  to  have  done 
it  to  shew  he  would  not  mind  doioff 
by  a  Greek  as  he  did  by  a  Gael;  and 
one  who  knows  Homer  and  loob  at 
Macpherson    wonders    whether  it 
were  possible  that  Ossian,  if  not 
Macphersonised,  maybe  reidlyiiome- 
thing  of  a  Homer.    Pope's  eounkt, 
of  course,  could  not  do  the  wm  of 
Homer*s  verse.    It  was  a  little  far- 
ther from  the  character  of  his  origi- 
nal than  the  tragic  iambic  of  the 
Athenian  dramatists.    His  style,  too, 
admirably  adapted  for  shorter  pieces, 
added  tenfold  tedium  to  the  tedioos- 
ness  of  rhyming  couplets  running  on 
to  thrice  the  length  of  the  Greek 
iTttK^;  to  which  his  poem  bears mndi 
the  same  resemblance  that  the  Bzr 
drian  of  the  Townley  Marbles  does 
to  the  Famese  Hercules.    In  tome 
other  qualities  b<^de  the  want  of 
rhyme,  Cowper's  blank  verse  comes 
nearer  to  Homer ;  but  he  could  not, 
even  wheu  free  from  the  fctt^s  of 
translation,  manage  Uank  veise  lik* 
UUton.    WhooqmldJ'    BotU^ecbi* 
nctes  of  even  JdUlton'e  wovM  not 
represent  that  of  Home's.    Kotefdy 
the  masterhand  is  diflerent,h«t^ 
material.     The   iambic  cannot  re- 
semble the  dactyKc. 

Is,  then,  a  language  kihdred  to  ihiA 
of  the  German  translatpr  Voeg,  though 
in  a  different  stage  of  devdopement 
from  his,  incapable  of  this  work? 
In  spite  ofalllhefi^wbaokseftmr 
modem  Eogli^  it  ihay  agus  he 
asked,  ia  it  Hicapable?  Ourooatsa' 
poimry,  the  Btmuan,  has  proveditii 
Mt.  He  has  tied  himself  ftt^ 
tight  to  Ore^  ngetneal  canaos,  too 
tight  for  the  genios  of  oor  Engiin 
even  in  an  orig^ud  poem.  His  veitt 
stands  the  test  of  reading  aloud 
generally.  He  av<Mda  many  tilk* 
Southey's  failings  in  the  hexameter. 
fiut  in  translation  an  music  can  atone 
fbr  the  sacrifioe  of  higher  heaaties, 
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as  the  sense,  caefgy,  or  feeliii^  of  the 
orighud.  It  will  not  do,  fbr  instance, 
to  give  DB  for  1.  430  of  b.  i.  :^ 

"  Thej  then  arrlyed  at  the    harboor's 
mouth  from  the  deep  navigation.'* 

For  the  term  can  but,  at  the  utmost 
reach  of  its  sublime,  remind  us  of  the 
Kicara^^  canal  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephens  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic ;  and  well  for  us  if  it  sug- 
gest no  associations  of  a  far  more 
moddy  and  stagnation  character. 
Neither  are  such  sacrifices  demanded 
of  a  translator.  Much  of  our  poetic 
melody  must  depend  u^en  the  read- 
ing. So  that  tne  nrasad  stress  is 
not  violated,  we  must  have  more 
Ikense.  The  trochee  may,  not  quite 
at  pleasure,  but  veiy  firequently,  be 
read  into  a  spondee.  The  spondaic 
line  may  be  more  frequently  used 
than  in  the  original,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  changes  which  our  knguage 
nas  undergone,  so  that  it  does  not 
interlbre  with  some  particular  effect 
of  the  original.    Moore's  line, — 

"  Merrily  every  bosom  boundetli," 

who,  even  without  remembering  the 
air,  would  not  read  it  as  a  dactylic 
tetrameter,  two  dactyls  atid  two  equi- 
valent spondees?  It  is  impossible 
for  any  quadruped  to  run  better. 
And  yet  neither  our  new  Homer  nor 
any  other  dactylic  ^'ersifier,  would 
scruple  using  the  word  "bosom" 
trochaically  as  the  first  jiart  of  a  dac- 
tyl, even  before  a  consonant  And 
why  should  we  decline  the  liberty  in 
which  Iloiner's  oym  genius  was  nur- 
tured and  grew  strong?  Print  his 
TUads  as  jou  will,  yntik  or  without 
digammas,  with  or  without  douUe 
letters,  nobody  can  deny  that  there 
ore  hundreds  of  words  in  which  he 
runs  over  or  nrolongs  the  vowels  ad 
libihait,  hlce  the  men  of  his  own  gene- 
ratioQt  of  course,  and  which  were 
afterward  written  with  the  long  e  or 
short  ^  the  long  o  or  short  o,  or  with 
either,  when  these  letters  were  dis- 
tinguithed,  simply  because  these 
words  had  been  so  arbitrarily  used. 
Under  these  free  laws  the  hexameter 
has  long  belonged  to  us,  though 
written  as  two  lines  parted  at  the  oe- 
sura,  or  chief  pause.  T^ts  of  ladies 
have  written  in  it,  in  their  siniplicity, 
of  course,  one  would  not  say  m  their 
ignorance.     It  is  an  elegant  song 


metre  when  rhymed,  which  it  has 
constantly  been.  All  that  is  wanting 
for  it  to  become  Homeric  is  absence 
of  rhyme,  a  variety  studied  from  that 
of  the  oridnal  ana  that  exquisite  ar- 
tifice which  avoids  the  artificial  and 
would  blush  and  be  ashamed  to  be 
observed. 

The  "  Merrily  every  Bosom  Bound- 
eth"  will  answer  as  well  to  Horace's 
"Nee  veteres  agitantur  omi,"  or 
his  "Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta" 
(od.  i.  8  or  i.  9),  and  in  a  language 
bke  our  own,  deficient  in  dactyls,  it 
is  a  characteristic  approximation  to 
all  the  other  corr^pondcnt  Imes  of 
the  same  metre.  This  line  Horace 
alternates  with  t^e  hexameter.  Every 
one  sees  that  it  is  the  four  last  feet 
of  one.  And  it  is  singular  that  in 
the  Sanscrit  it  is  introduced,  we  be- 
lieve, to  vary  the  dactylic  heptameter, 
or  seven-footod  line  which  constitutes 
the  metrical  material  of  the  celebrated 
Gha-Govinda,  thus, — 

"  Sweetly  its  odour  the  gale  of  Makijra 

doth    sweep  from  the    beautifol 

clove-plant; 
Sweet  in  each  flowery  bower  the  cocila's 

music  aod  honeybee's  murmur ; 
Love,  ny  beloved,  'mid  the  damsels  it 

dancing, 
Now  in  the  springtime,  a  time  full  of 

pleasure    but    painfvl    lo  lovers 

when  parted." 

Exactly  the  same  relation  which 
our  hexameter  bears  when  licensed 
as  above,  to  the  strictly  dactylic  hex- 
ameter, is.  home  to  this  Sanscrit  hep- 
tameter by  Horace's  beaullfVil  mea- 
sure : — 

•*  Solvitur  acris  hiems  grata  vice  verfs  et 
favoni." 

How  singularly  do  these  things 
prove  that  if  pedantry  do  not  inter- 
pose her  shallow  limitations,  the 
principleB  of  metrical  music  are  com- 
mon to  every  tongue.  By  way  of 
exercising  the  reader's  ingenuity,  let 
him  try  and  find  out  by  what  name 
to  designate  the  metre  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  Blessing  of  him  that  was  readif  to 
Perish. 

Sweet  are  the  tones  that  the  flute  flings 
oo  Uie  river. 
Sweet  are  the  cymbal  and  drum  heard 
on  the  ocean, 
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Under  the  moon  •■  tlM  wtves  glNMMriii|^ 
thWer 
Heaved  by  the  eyeniag  galet*  nmsioal 
motion. 

Sweet  are  tbe  distant  and  near  nifi^tiiu 
gales*  yoices. 
Sweet  is  the  song  of  the  lark  hanging 
in  heaven ; 
Sweet,  whei^the  smile  of  the  spring  na- 
—  tare  rejoices. 

Echo  the  lowing  of  herds  pastoreward 
driven. 

Bleating  of  ewes  and  of  lambs,  neighing 
of  horaea, 
W|iistle  of  ploughmen  a-field  turning 
the  furrow. 
Rush  of  the  last  of  the  soowa  ending 
their  courses 
Down  through  the  floods  of  to-day, 
rills  of  to*morrow. 

Sweet  is  the  carol  of  girls    gathering 
flowers. 
Crowns  for  the  Queen  of  the  Ma/, 
wreaths  for  her  arbour  ; 
Sweet  is  the  hum  of  the  bees  storing 
their  bowers. 
Sweet  is  the  mariner*s  cheer  entering 
harbour. 

Sweet  is  the  westerly  wind,  peace  when 
proclaiming, 
After  the  winterly  eaat  backward  is 
driven ; 
Sweet  is  the  voice  of  a  friend  lovingly 
naming 
Hearts  now  hid  in  the  earth,  apirits  in 
Heaven. 

Sweet  are  the  accents  that  love  teacheth 
to  falter; 
Sweet,  loo,  is  memory's  song,  low  with 
emotion; 
Sweet  are  the  anthem  and  chant  over  the 
altar, 
Rising  and  falling,  as  all  human  devo. 
tjon. 

Sweeter  than  all  that,  when  heard  clearly 

yet  blandly, 
Listeriiog  Echo  to  learn  gladly  de- 

layeth. 
Sweeter  than  all  is  the  free  blessing  that 

fondly 
Springs  when  the  wretched  hath  found 

pity,  and  prayeth : 
Over  despondency '  blind    Hope    again 

hovers. 
Speaks,  and  the  desperate  one  hears  and 

recovers." 

And  now  for  a  quiet  finale —one 
of  those  exquisite  passages  of  the 
Odytaey,  so  exqaisitely  illustrated  by 


FUxman,  of  wbom  and  of  whoie 
works  in  this  way  th^re  is  now  no 
space  to  begin  to  Asooarse  here  as  he 
deserves ;  out  every  one  of  vihoee 
illustrations  (if  any  readers  will  but 
feed  on  the  same  fare  another  month) 
we  shall  be  proud  to  take  in  hand 
hereafter  (with  a  running  comment, 
perhiws,  on  the  designs^  more  or  less 
uactyucally  after  tie  *"  * 
fashion: — 


"  Thus  be  spoke.    Nor  obey'd  not  tbe 

mission'd  slayer  of  Argus. 
Straight,  then,  under  his  feet  he  bound 

the  beautiful  sandals. 
Golden,  immortal.    AHke  o'er  daak  tod 

dry  they  bare  bim — 
Sea  and  bonndlesa  land,  by  the  breath  of 

the  wind  never  distanced. 
With  him  he  took  the  rod  with  which 

men's  eyes  he  reposes. 
Whose  he  will,  and  again  when  he  will, 

the  sleeping  awakena. 
Bearing  thia  in  his  hand,  strong  flew  the 

slayer  of  Argus, 
Over  Pieria  stepping,  from  air  he  plongsd 

upon  ocean. 
Then  on  a  wave  he  darted,  as  darts  the 

swooping  sea*gull. 
When  down  dreadful  gulpbs  of  tbe  brine 

for  ever  unfruitful 
Hunting  the  fish,  he  bedews  with  sprsy 

his  fluttering  pinions. 
Thus  rode  Hermes,  driving  on  many  t 

wdtflring  billow. 
But  when  at  length  he  arrived  at  the 

surge  of  the  faraway  island. 
Stepping  there  from  the  dej^ih  of  the  vio- 
let ocean,  he  hasten  d 
Landward,  wliere  he  reachM  a  mightj 

grotto.     Within  it 
Dwelt  the  nymph  with  tresses  of  grice. 

And  within  it  he  found  her. 
Great  on  the  hearth  a  fire  was  bomiog ; 

and  widdy  tbe  perfume 
Shot  from  splitttneoedar  and  atroo,  per- 
fumed tbe  islaad, 
Bright  as  they  blazed.    And  within  she, 

warbling  in  beautiful  accents. 
Wending  along  the  web,  with  goIJcn 

shuttle  was  weaving. 
Hound  the  grotto  a  wood  bad  grown  op. 

flourishing  verdant. 
Brittle  alder,  and  poplar  aspiring,  sod 

odorous  cypress. 
There,  too,  nesting  securely,  were  hifdt 

with  their  wide  wings  folded. 
There  couch'd  owls,  and  hawks,  and  tbe 

long»tongned  raven  of  ocean, 
All   who  unto  their  work  on  the  hriay 

billow  awaken. 
There  luxuriating  around  the  bolkiirM 

grotto. 
Spread,  too,  a  sweet  yoon?  vine,  aaa 

nurs^  bet  ripenuur  jchpteis< 
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Wliere  four  spnngs,  ever  well'd  with 

whitoljr  glittefing  water, 
Slrajing  afar  from  each  other  and  near 

one  aootber  returning. 
Meadows,  amootbe  too,  of  violet  aweet 

and  paraley  unfading, 
Blooau'd  around.'   There   eren  a  more 

than  mortal  arriving, 
Then  m  he  look*d  would  ^e,  and,  gaz- 

ing,  gladden  in  spint. 
There  so  atopp'd  and  gazed  the  mission'd 

alayerof  Ar^. 
But  when  on  all  he  had  gazed  with  all 

his  soul  enraptured. 
Straight  to  the  grotto  hroadhe  advanced. 

Nor  him  did  Cal/pao, 


Goddess  of  goddesses,  hi\  at  a  glance  to 

know  on  advancing. 
Since  immortal  gods  meet  never  one  with 

another 
Unknown,  even  if  one  in  a  home  far 

apart  be  abiding. 
Yet  Ulysses  within,  the  mighty.hearted, 

he  found  not. 
But  on   the  beach  he  was  sitting  and 

weeping.    There,  as  aforetime, 
Still  with  tears,  and  sighs,*  and  sobs,  he, 

wrecking  bis  spirit, ' 
Over  the  fruitless  main  through  trickling 

tears  kept  gazing/' 

Hon,  Qdyii,  v.  43. 


WHITE-CIIALK  DAYS  OF  A  WAND£R£R. 
DAT  riBST — BHODBS. 

'  Laodabunt  alii  cUram  Rhodon."-.HoRAT.  Carm,  1.  i.  od.  vii. 


E  vsmT  one  travels  in  our  times ;  even 
I,  the  writer  (too  humble  for  the 
"  we "  of  authors),  have  my  little 
stock  of  wanderings  and  of  associa- 
tions therewith  connected.  Manifold 
are  the  pleasures  of  travellers,  as 
Taxied  as  the  objects  they  themselves 
jmrsve.  It  is  not  now  mv  business 
to  enunerate  them ;  I  only  wish  to 
recall  the  memory  of  one  bright  day 
among  the  many  of  my  **  W andel- 
jahre.^ 

Rhodes  was  just  in  sight  as  I  came 
on  deck.  The  sun  gilded  with  his 
rising  beams  the  dear  blue  vault  of 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  waters  of  a 
aea  almost  as  blue,  as  calm,  and  as 
clear  as  the  heaven  above  it.  The 
mighty  steamship  cut  swiftly  through 
the  unresisting  wave,  and  we  were 
rapidly  nearing  the  far -renowned 
ide,  Khodes;  that  island*  where 
**'  wild  roses  hang  around  the  base  of 
the  rocks,  and  tufts  of  laurel-roses 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  with 
their  gaudy  flowers."  There  is  a 
halo  of  many  dories  round  the  me- 
mory of  this  Mr  spot  Great  in  the 
days  when  Greece  herself  was  great, 
Rhodes  retained  her  rank  when 
Ancient  Greece  was  waning;  and  still 
great  under  the  Alexandrine  mo- 
narchies, her  greatness  fell  not  with 
the  Roman  nuMtister-domination.  In 
arts  or  in  arms  Rhodes  was  ever  of 
the  foremost.  Her  havens  crowded 
with  rich  ships  of  merchandise,  which 


her  warlike  galleys  well  knew  how  to 
defend;  her  city  filled  with  noblest 
works  of  the  great  masters,  the  paint- 
ings of  Protogenes,  Xeuxis,  and  Apel- 
les,  the  statues  of  Lysippus  and  his 
disciple  Chares,  indicated  a  state  of 
high  political  civilisation.  Schools 
of  philosophy  were  here,  which  yielded 
but  to  few ;  and  that  of  rhetoric,  which 
the  exiled  iEschines  founded,  main- 
tained a  reputation  that,  after  the 
renown  of  Greece  had  died  away,  still 
drew  the  Boman  youth  to  study  there. 
We  neared  the  port,  and  dis- 
covered nearer  and  nearer  that  it  was 
not  classic  Rhodes  which  grew  upon 
our  sight — not  that  city  of  statues 
whose  sinffle  Colossus  was  a  world- 
wonder.  No  I  the  scene  was  preg- 
nant with  the  memory  of  bold  north- 
ern warriors,  each  man  in  himself  a 
colossus  of  daring  and  of  courage. 
Bastion  and  bul  wane  were  there,  tower 
and  turret  crowning  the  knightly  de- 
fences of  the  harbour ;  while  tall,  fea- 
thery palms,  ^ringing  from  the  ram- 
parts, imparted  an  Eastern  character 
to  a  scene  which,  but  for  them,  might 
have  led  our  imagination  some  cen- 
turies and  some  tnousands  of  miles 
back.  We  cast  anchor  outside  the 
harbour ;  a  few  shore-boats  put  oft' to 
us.  One  of  them  was  rowed  by  a 
strange  old  man,  wrinkled,  withered, 
and  one-eyed.  He  brought  us  grapes, 
which  we  were  nothing  loath  to 
purchase;  and  next  he  offered  his 


*  Savary:  Lettres  sur  I* Egyptt. 
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gnidance,  which  we  also  readUy  ac- 
cepted, as  he  Apoke  some  broken 
Endish,  picked  up  from  the  crews, 
ns  he  told  us,  or  British  men-of- 
war.  This  worthy  was  by  race  and 
religion  a  Jew.  lie  rowed  us  past 
the  so-called  Arab^s  tower  into  the 
modem  or  knighfs  harbour.  A  few 
small  Greek  craft,  and  a  few  still 
smaller  fishing -boat^  anchor  now 
where  proud  navies  have  been  moored 
of  old.  Along  the  quay  of  this  once 
rich  haven  stores  either  of  mer- 
chandise or  of  warlike  munitions 
were  piled.  A  few  swarthy  Arabs 
spread  their  heaps  of  water-melons  in 
tne  shade,  a  few  lazy  Greeks  smoked 
their  pipes  in  wretched  cafincts,  and 
a  few  boyish  Turks,  ill- clothed  and 
worse  armed,  kept  watch  and  ward 
beneath  the  gateway  which  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  city  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  It  is  a  lordly  gateway, 
rich  with  the  quaint  gracefulness  of 
Gothic  architecture  — a  fitting  en- 
trance to  a  knightly  city.  Pass  be- 
neath it  with  reverent  step,  for  what 
you  shall  now  see  is  like  a  de- 
serted battle-field.  The  hosts  that 
fought  so  valiantly  have  been  swept 
away;  all  that  is  left  behind,  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dead,  tell  alike 
of  powers  that  were :  you  shall  see 
here  only  memorials  of  a  bygone 
struggle.  The  Kving  Mussulman  pro- 
claims by  his  appearance  that  the  em- 
pire of  the  crescent  has  fallen,  just 
as  surely  as  the  deserted  halls  of 
knighthood  warn  us  that  the  life  of 
chi\'alry  has  fled.  Move  on,  then, 
I  say,  with  reverent  step,  and  be 
prepared  to  read  with  earnest  heart 
the  great  lessons  of  the  past. 

Turn  a  little  to  the  right,  and  then 
upwards  before  you  stretches,  in  a 
straight  line,  a  noble  street ;  it  is  the 
"Strada  dci  Cavallieri''— for  thenr 
memory  lives  vet  in  Rhodes.  The 
houses,  buOt  of  stone,  flat-roofed,  and 
almost  sauare,  have  an  Oriental  cha- 
racter, which  is  increased  by  lattices 
screening  jealously  the  windows  of 
some  Turk's  hareem.  Still  they  an- 
nounce at  once  their  Gothfc  origin. 
Mullioned  window  and  pointed  arch, 
quaint  gurgsile  and  chiselled  scutch- 
eon, remain  to  tell  of  the  knighUy 
men  of  old.  Not  this  street  done, 
but  everv  corner  of  the  town,  is  filled 
with  such  memorials.  The  royal  lions 
of  England,  the  once  fair  lilies  of 
trance,  St.  Peter*s  mystic  keys,  and 


many  a  noble  and  knightly  derkse, 
grace  the  deserted  walls,  I  may  well- 
nigh  call  them,  of  this  andent  and 
renowned  city.  Dwindled  to  one 
fourth  of  her  former  use,  Bhodes 
is  still  too  roomy  for  hex  scanty 
population.  It  was  the  olive  season, 
too,  they  said,  and  the  people  were 
gathering  in  the  groves.  To  me 
it  seemed  at  if  war  ot  a  great  pea- 
tilence  had  but  just  swept  away 
the  accustomed  dweUera  of  tfaeee 
empty  and  silent  streets.  The  church 
of  the  '*good  Saint  John  "  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Strada.  A  wretched- 
looking  priest  opened  it  for  us,  and 
we  entered.  Rude  hands  have  been 
at  work  here,  and  n^lect  and  decay 
have  played  their  part.  Of  trophies 
and  (M  monuments  nothing  remains. 
A  few  golden  stars  upon  an  azoie 
ground  shew  the  ancient  splendour 
of  the  roof,  a  few  names  remain  on 
the  flags  of  the  aisle.  From  the 
ceiling  of  the  chaneel  hang  a  few 
lamps  and  ostridi-eggs ;  but  all  has 
an  air  of  desertkm  and  desolation, 
though  the  Moslems  nse  if  as  a 
mosque.  How  would  the  bold  knk^hts 
grieve,  who  sleep  in  qniet  benea£  its 
sculptured  flagstones,  £f  llhey  knew 
that  the  holy  place  of  their  rest  was 
defiled  by  the  worship  of  the  nnsbe- 
lieving  ^acen !  But  they  rest,  we 
hope,  unconscious  of  evil. 

"  The  koi^hti  are  dust» 
And  their  good  swords  rust ; 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saiats,  we  trust  !** 

If  ever  there  were  a  fit  spot  for  a 
day-dreamer  to  linger  near,  surely 
it  must  be  this!  For  Toar  page, 
monk  -  warriors !  is  a  nright  and 
varied  one  amongst  the  manyjpaffes 
of  the  scroll  of  historr.  Wdl- 
nigh  twice  fcfat  hmidred  years  are 
past  smce  the  unfe%Md  Piefy  of 
the  nameless  merchants  of  AmaHl 
won  fVom  the  Egvptiaa  oali^  a 
house  of  reihge  for  tne  pilmnswho, 
year  by  jrear,  braving  w  danger, 
toil,  and  difllctilty,  came  to  weep  over 
that  city  over  which  their  Master 
wept,  anions  to  tread  the  groand 
where  His  steps  had  tit)d,aiidtoh»k 
upon  the  place  of  His  snflfertegs  and 
His  death.  Another  fhnr  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  first  the 
fierce  warriors  of  Mecca  planted 
on  that  city*s  wall  the  crescent  of 
their  false  prophet.  Two  mi^ty 
events  were  then  at  hand :  the  soos 
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of  SelJook  were  to  teach  the  East  to 
tremfoie  at  the  name  of  a  Turcoman 
waiTHMr ;  and,  the  old  long-dormant 
quurel  hetween  East  and  West,  the 
fettd.    between  Asia  and  her  sister 
Europe,  envenomed  and  deadly  as 
fends  between  two  sisters  ever  are 
—  this    old  struck  was   about  to 
be  renewed,  embittered  by  the  fury 
of    rel^ous    zeal    and    fanaticism. 
Nerertheless,  theirs  was  a  work  of 
mercy,  who,  poor  and  unfriended, 
amidBt  rude  men  of  another  race  and 
creed,  humbly  and  devotedly  kept 
alive  a  charity  which  shut  not  its 
heart  even  against  the  oppressors. 
The  Turcoman  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
was  a  blow  severely  felt.    Murders 
and   pillage  filled  up  the  measure 
of  toeir  wrongs;  yet  the   faithful 
band    remained   to   do   their   self- 
impoeed  task,  untQ  the  day  when 
the  tide  of  western  warfare  dashed 
against  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Ixdd    Godfrey  with    his    Crusaders 
entered  with  shouts  of  victory.  Good 
old   Gerard  de  Martigues,  so  says 
the    ancient   chronicle,  then  ruled 
the   hospital   of  St.  John   Baptist, 
and  from  Godfrey  himself  his  hos- 
pitallers received  their  first  posses- 
sion —  the  manor  of  Montboire  in 
Brabant.     Thence  dates  the  order, 
confirmed  by  Pascal  the  Pope,  en- 
riched m  due  time  by  princely  grants, 
and  recmited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Cmsadeis,  who,  smitten  by  so  pious  an 
example,  left  many  of  their  warriors 
to  exdiange  their  battle-harness  for 
the  long  mack  robe  and  the  hooded 
BsaaUe   and  white    cross,   whereby 
tbe  brethren  of  the  hospital  were 
distinguished.     It  did  not  long  re- 
main thus.     Gerard  was  gathered 
to   his   Others;   the   tide    of   the 
Crusaders*  power  had  its   ebbing; 
Baldwin^s  longdom  was  harassed  bv 
relentless  foes ;  and  perhaps,  withal, 
the  stout  heart  of  Eaymond  Dupuy, 
the  new  superior,  was  stirred,  as  of 
old  it  had  l^en,  sooner  by  the  battle- 
trumpet   than  by  the   chapel-belL 
And  80  it  was  that  the  former  Cru- 
saders doffed  their  long  black  robe, 
put  on  a  bright-red  coat  of  arms, 
to  which  they  transferred  their  pointed 
eross,  ami  leaping  into  the  saddle 
once  more,  rode  proudly  beside  Eang 
Baldwin  to  the  hght,  leaving  to  the 
almoners  and  serving- brothers  the 
humbler  duties  of  the  hospital.  Piety 
and  warlike  ardour,  ambition  and 


disappointment,  replenished  their 
ranks,  so  often  thinned  by  the  chances 
ofawarfare  of  three  centuries.  From 
the  order  of  St.  John,  as  from  the 
parent  stock,  sprang  two  stately 
branches,  the  Templars  and  the 
Teutons,  with  whose  renown  Europe 
and  Asia  were  filled.  But  the  Hos- 
pitallers themselves  remained  the 
longest,  and  their  annals  are  the 
brightest  They  were  the  main  prop 
of  the  ill-fated  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem;  of  every  crusade  they 
were  the  most  zealous  preachers  and 
the  most  darinp;  warriors.  And  yet, 
amidst  all  their  warlike  career,  the 
primitive  duties  were  not  forgotten ; 
witness  the  words  of  King  Andreas 
of  Hungary,  who,  in  1 2 1 5,  led  an  army 
to  reinmrce  the  Christian  power  in 
its  last  stronghold  of  Acre: — ^^By 
the  Hospitallers  I  have  seen,"  he 
says,  "  the  poor  fed,  the  sick  tended, 
the  dying  assisted,  the  dead  decently 
interred.  And  this,  too,  in  times  of 
war  and  peril,  when  the  successors  of 
Saladin  were  pressing  closely  on  the 
harassed  remnants  of  the  Christian 
chivalry  of  Palestine.  Saladin*8  dy- 
nasty passed  away,  and  another 
Saladin  of  another  race,  Bendocdar, 
the  Mamlook  sultan,  swept  through 
the  regions  of  the  East.  Under  those 
that  followed  him  eveiy  thing  was 
lost  to  the  Latins  with  the  single 
exception  of  Acre,  which  they  still 
held  with  unparalleled  tenacity* 
How  fierce  was  the  struggle  and  how 
great  the  fall,  who  shalitell  ? 

To  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy,  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  found  their  way 
by  sea.  Jean  de  Yilhers  of  the 
Hospital,  and  Pierre  de  Beameu  of 
the  Temple,  remained  to  fight  the 
last  desperate  battle,  and  prove  to 
Europe  that  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  manfmly.  Hauy,  the 
kmg  of  Cyprus^  though  a  craven  at 
heart,  was  shamed  mto  bringing 
them  a  temporary  relief ^but  aU  in 
vain:  twelve  thousand  could  not 
hold  Acre  against  hosts  that  num- 
bered their  thousands  by  fifties.  Dri- 
ven at  the  sword*s  point  to  their 
galleys,  wounded  and  exhausted,  the 
sad  remnants  of  the  Christian  armies 
put  off  for  Cyprus :  and  of  the  I^tm 
kingdom,  for  which  rivers  of  the 
noblest  blood  of  Europe  had  been 
shed,  nothing  now  remained  but  a 
history  and  an  empty  name.  A  ge- 
neral citation  of  the  order  soon  auer 
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took  place.  From  each  of  the  seTen 
"  Langues,'*  from  every  fair  oom- 
mandery  of  Provence  and  Auvergne, 
of  France  and  Italy,  of  Germany,  of 
England,  and  of  Aragon,  the  bre- 
thren, obedient  to  the  summons, 
flocked  to  Limisso,  an  ancient  town 
with  a  dismantled  castle,  the  no« 
minal  see  of  a  bishop,  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  island,  exposed  to  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  Saracen  cor- 
sairs ;  such  was  all  that  the  gratitude 
of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  could  afford 
to  the  Order  of  St.  John. 

This  was  in  the  year  of  grace  1291. 
From  that  time  oates  another  ele- 
ment of  power  and  of  fame  for  the 
valiant  champions  of  the  hospital. 
The  avarice  of  the  Mahometans  still 
granted  to  the  pilgrims  of  that  day 
the  privilege,  which  hatred  of  the 
Christian  name  would  otherwise  have 
denied  them ;  and  for  a  tribute  paid 
bv  every  worshipper,  the  Church  of 
tne  Holy  Sepulchre  would  still  open 
its  gates.  The  ships  in  which  the 
pilgrims  were  wont  to  make  their 
passage  offered  a  tempting  prey  to 
the  infidel  pirates.  But  these  soon 
found  an  enemy  to  combat,  whose 
powers  no  Orientals  were  accustomed 
lon^  to  withstand :  the  knights 
eqmpped  galle3r8,  which  they  manned 
themselves,  and  acted  as  convoys  to 
their  weaker  brethren.  Success  soon 
taught  them  to  abandon  merely 
defensive  warfare,  and  even  to  the 
mouths  of  their  own  havens  would 
the  restless  white  cross  warriors  pur- 
sue and  sei2e  the  ships  of  the  foe. 
Thus  grew  a  naval  power,  which  in 
after  years  at  Rhodes  became  so  for- 
midable that  the  flag  of  the  order 
could  extort  respect  even  from  the 
crews  of  pirates  which  infested  the 
Lycian  seas,  and  the  island-studded 
waves  of  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
But  stop!  where  am  I?  Of  what 
can  I  be  thinking  ?  Is  it  for  me  to 
assume  the  task  of  chronicler  ?  Many 
an  hour,  indeed,  have  I  spent 
over  the  ponderous  tomes  wherein 
dwell  your  records,  ye  brave  knights! 
Fain  would  I  set  forth  the  memory 
of  your  high  deeds,  could  I  but 
breathe  into  my  words  the  thrill  of 
enthusiasm  which  glows  in  my  hreast 
at  their  perusal ;  or  could  I  infuse 
into  them  the  gentle  spirit  of  melan- 
choly which  haunts  your  now  de- 
serted halls.  Rhodes  is  so  far  fVom 
home !  and  yet  it  is  so  near !    For 


here  the  olive  and  the  palm-tree, 
shadowing  some  memorial  of  a  Nor- 
man knight,  seem  to  the  fancy  a 
marriage  of  the  East  and  West,  and 
realise  the  dreamy  tiioughts  of  boy- 
hood. For,  who  does  not  remember 
some  quiet  spot,  where,  beneath  the 
arches  of  a  country  church,  the 
moonbeams  straggling  between  the 
branches  of  some  venerable  yew 
fall  nightly  through  the  windows* 
mouldering  tracery  upon  some  an- 
cient tomb  ?  Beneath  it  sleeps  the 
brave  old  crusader;  hia  sculptured 
effigy,  clad  in  trusty  battle-bameas, 
with  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  and 
hands  enclasped  as  if  in  prayer,  tells 
what  he  once  was:  beside  him  are 
his  crested  helmet,  his  emblasoned 
shield,  his  heavy  doable  -  handed 
sword:  his  legs  are  crossed  in 
token  of  the  wtufare  in  whieh  be 
bled.  Ilis  war-cry,  perchance,  was 
pealed  amongst  tlie  host  of  the  fair- 
haired  Richard;  his  name  pro- 
claimed bv  heralds  in  the  lists  of  Acre 
and  of  Ascalon.  Perchance,  even 
now  it  is  not  forgotten,  for  yon  old 
manor-house  may  own  a  lord  wbo 
bears  it.  How  high  the  boy*s  heart 
beat  within  us  as  we  listened  to  the 
tale  of  him !  and  what  mysteiions 
dreams  we  had  of  the  far  eastern 
laud  where  he  earned  his  undying 
renown.  .  .  .  And  here  I  ooold 
understand  it  all ;  among  the  dwell- 
ing-houses  of  that  old  Crosader's 
brethren  in  arms,  here,  beside  their 
now  dishonoured  resting-place,  the 
vague  notions  of  early  years,  the 
longing  thoughts  which  had  drawn 
me  eastward,  would  find  correction 
or  confirmation :  and  thus,  beneath 
the  clear  bright  skv  of  Rhodes, 
under  the  waving  palms,  the  dark 
yew-tree,  the  mossy  gravestones,  and 
the  old  grey  tower,  stood  pictured  in 
truthful  reminiscence. 

Pace  the  ramparts  of  Rhodes,  go 
through  her  streets  where  you  wUI, 
the  past  will  haunt  you.  The  huge 
smooth  cannon-balls  of  granite,  piled 
in  some  places,  in  others  lying  as 
they  fell,  speak  of  the  furious  sieges 
she  has  sustained.  Wave  after  wave 
of  Moslem  ^var  has  dashed  into  no- 
thing against  her  walls;  she  was  a 
nursery  of  brave  men,  a  school  of 
consummate  warrbrs. 

Since  old  Foulques  de  Villarets, 
who  in  1310  wrested  her  from  her 
mingled  dwellers  of  Greek  and  Arab 
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race,  despite  the  efforts  of  Andronious 
Faleeolo^us,  or  the  powerful  Gualla 
family,  his  nominal  feudatories — from 
Uience,  even  to  1522,  when  Villiers 
de  risle  Adam  snatched  from  defeat 
the  laurels  which  are  wont  to  circle 
the  brow  of  victory, — during  those 
two  hundred  years  her  annals  swarm 
with  deeds  and  names  alike  illustri- 

COS. 

But  chief  of  all   stands   Pierre 
d*Aiibus8on,  her  thirty-ninth  grand- 
master, a  Frenchman  by  birth,  of 
the  noble  house  of  La  Marche.    He 
was  a  soldier  from  the  moment  he 
could  wield  a  sword ;  and,  as  if  by 
a  foreshadowinj^  of  his  future  career, 
he  served  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  under  the 
command  of  Albert  of  Austria,  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Siffismund. 
He  soon  became  an  especial  favourite 
of  that  accomplished  prince,  at  whose 
death  he  left  the  imperial  court  and 
returned  to  his  native  country,  then 
a  prey  to  the  disorders  of  war.    It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  protracted 
struggle  between  Charles  VII.  and 
the  English.    D^Aubnsson  won  at 
the  court  of  France,  by  his  valour 
and  discretion,  the  same  golden  opi- 
nions which  he  had  earned  in  Ger- 
many :  and  in  the  differences  which 
broke  out  between  Charles  and  his 
son  the  dauphin,  his  mediation  was 
repeatedly  made  use  of.  When,  how- 
ever, the  revolutions  of  European 
affairs  had  brought  about  a  peace, 
and  the  espousals  of  Henry  of  Eng- 
land to  Margaret  of  Anjou  fill^ 
the  court  of  France  with  gaiety  and 
disport,  D'Aubusson,  a  man  of  stem 
and  enterprising  character,  turned 
his  mind  towards  another  scene  of 
action.    The  victories  of  John  Hun- 
iiiades  and  George  Castriotis  fired 
his  warlike  spirit,  and  the  cruelties 
of  the    Turks  after  the  battle   of 
Varna  roused  his  indignation.    The 
barbarous   treatment   of  Wladislas 
king  of  Poland,  and  Cardinal  Cesa- 
rini    the   pope*s   legate,  who  were 
flayed  alive  by  the  infidels,  pene- 
trated his  heart  with  grief;  and  the 
success  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
against  the  Saracen  soldans  of  Egypt 
confirmed  his  determination  to  adopt 
the  cross  of  their  order.    He  pre- 
sented himself  at  Rhodes,  where  his 
personal  fame  and  the  nobility  of 
his  name  (for  which  his  unde,  Louis 
d'Aubusson,  had  already  won  cele« 


brity  amongst  the  Rhodian  knights) 
caused  him  to  be  received  and  en- 
rolled at  once  amongst  the  brethren 
of  the  hospital.  lite  soon  attained 
the  dignity  of  commander,  and  held 
that  rank  when  the  death  of  Amurat, 
the  successes  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  came  as  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  wnole  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  island  of  Rhodes  soon 
received  a  summons  fVom  the  haughty 
conqueror,  demanding  2000  ducats 
as  a  yearly  tribute.  The  answer,  as 
may  be  expected,  was  an  indignant 
refusal  and  a  daring  challenge.  At 
this  critical  juncture  D'Aubusson  was 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  crave 
succour  from  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  in  especial  from  the  French  mo- 
narch. For  some  time  his  success 
seemed  doubtful ;  but  backed  by  the 
influence  of  Calixtus,  and  borne  out 
b}r  his  own  diplomatic  skill,  he  ob- 
tained at  last  from  Charles  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  and  promises  of 
future  assistance.  With  these  he 
returned  to  Rhodes.  Whilst  warlike 
preparations  were  in  active  progress 
on' the  island,  Pierre,  eager  for  ac- 
tion, obtained  leave  to  join  an  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  order  to  relieve 
the  Venetian  settlement  of  Negro- 
pont,  assailed  by  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  Mahomet.  This  expedition 
had  no  further  result  than  to  exas- 
perate the  Tiurk,  again  victorious, 
against  his  generous  and  daring  op- 

Eonents.  In  his  ungovernable  ra^ 
e  caused  a  herald  to  proclaim  his 
determination  to  slay,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  grand-master,  and  to  ex- 
terminate the  whole  order.  Such 
were  the  prospects  of  Rhodes,  when, 
in  1476,  Baptiste  des  Ursins,  then 
grand-master,  died,  and  Pierre  d^Au- 
busson  was,  by  the  consentient  voice 
of  the  whole  order,  called  to  its  head. 
No  long  space  elapsed,  ere  news  was 
brought  to  Rhodes  that  the  infidel 
fleet  nad  put  out  from  the  Dardanels, 
and  was  already  off  Scio.  Nothing 
which  skill  and  foresight  could  sug- 
gest was  neglected  by  the  new  grand- 
master, who  finally  summoned  by 
letter  all  hb  knights  to  his  side,  con- 
cluded advantageous  treaties  with 
the  soldans  of  Ejrrpt  and  Tunis,  and 
then  calmly  buckled  on  his  armour, 
as  it  were  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
foe.  Mahomet  tried  repeated  nego- 
tiations, but  in  vain;  the  kiughts 
scorned  to  yield,  or  even  to  proner  a 
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a  nominal  allegiance.  At  last  he  ap- 
MMnted  to  command  his  aumy  the 
Pacha  Misach  Palnologns  (a  renegade 
Greek  of  the  dd  imperil  konseX 
and  sent  hnn  forth  on  the  long- 
threatened  expedition.  On  the  23d 
of  May,  1480,  the  Ottoman  fleet  hove 
in  sight  of  Rhodes—  160  stotely  gal- 
leys, freighted  with  100,000  fighting 
men ;  who,  landing  amidst  shouts  m 
triumph  and  the  crash  of  warlike 
instruments,  proceeded  to  inyest  the 
place.  Then  followed  the  si^e.  On 
either  side  was  exhausted  ever^  le* 
source  of  the  military  skill  of  that 
age ;  on  either  side  prodigies  of  per- 
sonal bravery  were  performed;  but 
neither  open  attacks  nor  crafty  stra- 
tagems from  without,  neither  at- 
tempted treachery  nor  popular  com- 
motion from  within,  could  shake  the 
•tout  heart  of  D*  Aubusson ;  and,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  half  dead  from 
exhaustion  and  from  the  numerous 
wounds  he  had  received,  he  saw  that 
vast  armament  again  put  out  to  sea, 
and  steer,  defeat^  and  dishonoured, 
back  towards  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus. 

Neither  was  he  less  a  consummate 
statesman  than  an  intrepid  soldier. 
When  Mahomet  was  snatched  by 
death  from  his  designs  of  conquert 
and  revenge,  the  rivalry  between  his 
two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim,  divided 
the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire ; 
till  compelled  to  seek  fcH*  safety  in 
flight  and  exile,  Zizim  betook  him- 
self as  a  last  resource  to  the  grand- 
master of  Rhodes.  Received  by  him 
with  sumptuous  hospitality,  Zizim 
was,  after  some  time,  and  at  his  own 
leanest,  conveyed  to  France.  Here, 
at  length,  he  could  feel  safe  from  the 
dangers  of  poison  or  assassination. 
The  place  assigned  to  him  for  his  re- 
sidence was  the  conmiandcry  of 
Bourgneuf,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Poitou.  The  advantages 
thus  gained  over  the  sultan  l^ 
Pierre  d*Aubusson  are  obvious,  and 
he  did  not  fail  to  turn  them  to  good 
account.  By  his  care  an  advanta- 
^us  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ba- 
jaaet,  who,  fearing  lest  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chiistians  nis  brother  should 
become  a  formidable  adversary,  aban- 
doned his  father*s  haugh^  tone,  no 
longer  spoke  of  exactmg  tnbute  from 
the  knights,  but  pledsred  himself  to 
remain  at  peace,  not  with  them  only, 
but  with  every  Christian  power.  This 


last  article  of  the  treaty  was  soon 
well-nigh    broken,   under    drenm- 
stances   which    might    have    been 
franght  with  serious  evils  for  the 
whole  of  Chrktian  Europe.     The 
affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Forara  tnd 
the  rupture  of  the  league  between 
the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
alarmed   the  latter    power,   whidi 
applied  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  8>> 
sistance.      lie,  readDy  embraring  a 
proposal  by  which  Italy  was  opened 
to  him,  and  an  opportunity  afforded 
to  carry  out  his  father*s  design  of 
makii^  Rome  another  Constantino* 
pie,  at  once  set  on  foot  the  most  for- 
midable preparations.    The  news  of 
the    expected  event    soon    quead 
through    Europe.     At    Rome  the 
alarm  could  scarce  have  been  greater 
if  Bajazet  had  been  thundenng  at 
the  gates.    The  king  of  Naples  took 
affright  as  speedily  as  the  pope,  and 
both,  with  common  accord,  bad  re- 
course to  the  grand-master.    Their 
application  >vas  hardly  needed.  D^Au- 
busson,  alwavs  on  the  alert,  was  {nre- 
pared  with  his  line  of  poli^.    He 
despatched  to  Constantinople  a  nuui 
on  whom,  though  wxt  a  knight  of  the 
order,  he  knew  that  he  c^ild  rely. 
This  emissary,  Mons. '  Peri»ano  by 
name,  in  a  secret  audienjce  with  the 
sultan,  represented  to  him  that  the 
Venetians  would  infallibly  eatangk 
him  in  a  difficult,  if  not  a  hiopeless  en- 
terprise; that  the  Christian  princes, 
however  divided  their  interests,  urould 
at  once,  and  with  all  thar  power, 
make  common  cause  M^nst  the  ene- 
my of  their  common  mith ;  that  tlie 
order  could,  in  that  case,  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  the  neutrality  of 
Zizim ;  and  that  the  appearance  of 
Turkish  galleys  outside  the  Dsida- 
neb  would  be  looked  upon  at  Rhodes 
as  invalidating  the  existing  tretties: 
in  fact,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Thae 
and  such  like  amiments  prevailed; 
and  thus  did  the  nrmneas  and  promp- 
titude of  jthe  grand-master  save  Italy 
from  a  danger,  the  very  threat  of 
which  would  have  cramped  and  para- 
lysed her  enemes. 

Such  was  Pierre  d'Aubusson  in 
peace  and  in  war,  and  thus  did  be, 
the  ruler  of  a  commonwealth,  petty 
by  comparison  with  the  great  sur- 
rounding states,  hold  in  his  own  hands, 
during  bis  lifetime,  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  East.  And  hence  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  increasing  appit* 
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hensions  of  Mussulman  invasion  drew 
together  in  one  vast  league  the  kings 
of  Castille,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Hun- 
gary, Maximilian  of  Germany  and 
Loais  of  France,  the  Pope  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  the  voiee  of  the 
pope,  confirmed  l^  that  of  all  the 
allies,  proclaimed  Pierre  d'Aubusson 
eipCain-ffeneral  of  the  intended  cm- 
noe.  How  sreat  were  the  expeeta- 
tbnsofthatlea^e  the  names  of  its 
inembers  suffiaently  testify:  how 
little  they  were  answered,  the  fall  of 
Rhodes  and  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
though  distant  events,  may  fairly 
tell.  Its  Mlure,  or  rather  its  nullity, 
coupled  with  the  ungrateful  conduct 
of  the  pope  toivards  the  order,  has- 
tened the  moment  of  the  grand-mas- 
ter's decease  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
"  Let  all  your  glory  lie,  my  dear 
brethren,  in  the  defence  of  the  faith 
M»d  the  observance  of  your  rule ;  it 
is  the  favour  which  I  beg  from  you 
18 1  die."  These  were  his  last  words. 
Rhodes  has  no  greater  name  of 
which  to  boast,  but  she  has  had 
other  men  cast  in  the  same  mould ; 
iod  who  will  say  the  mould  was 
not  heroic?  The  deeds  of  such 
as  he  can,  if  remembered  by  the 
wanderer  who  threads  her  streets, 
eheat  him  firom  the  remembrance  of 
l*er  yet  earlier  pride.  Najr,  if  he 
Inve  heart  enough  to  let  it  be  so, 
they  shall  cheat  bun  fVom  the  thought 
of  her  present  degradation.  Even 
W  ruins  have  a  bold  and  knightly 
^Jcarinff.  It  is  not  here  as  in  Venice, 
that  other  ♦'  Eun^'s  bulwark  'gainst 


the  Ottomite."  Venice  claims  our 
pity,  but  it  has  something  of  con- 
tempt withal.  Gliding  through  her 
ruinous  water-streets  we  are  re- 
minded, not  only  of  decay  but  of 
degeneracy :  decrepit  luxury  is  a 
loathsome  sight  to  look  upon.  It  is 
not  so  in  Rhodes,  for  she  died  in  her 
fullest  glory,  like  an  Amazon,  beau- 
tiful and  l)old,  slain  in  the  front  of 
the  fight. 

I  find  I  have  wandered  far  from 
myself  and  my  own  individual  ram- 
bles; but  what  boots  it  to  speak  of 
these  while  piloting  my  reader 
through  such  a  city?  It  is  a  dty 
of  the  past;  neither  its  deserted 
houses  nor  its  dismantled  walls, 
nor,  least  of  all,  its  present  in- 
habitants and  lords,  give  to  it  its  real 
interest  and  greatness.  The  proudest 
monuments  of  Rhodes  are  the  deeds 
which  history  has  recorded.  Before 
I  went  on  board  I  mounted  the 
Arab's  tower ;  the  seaward  view  was 
grand,  formed  by  the  hlue  waters 
and  the  giant  mountains  on  the  Ly- 
cian  coast  The  red  fiag  with  its 
silver  crescent  floated  scornfully  upon 
the  evening  breeze;  a  noble  frigate 
was  bearing  down  from  the  shores  of 
Syria,  it  bore  the  same  unfriendly 
banner.  I  left  Rhodes  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  rj^et. 
Of  all  my  wanderings  I  doubt  if  any 
recollection  will  remain  as  long  and 
as  pleasingly  imjn^essed  upon  my 
memory  as  this  short  visit  to  the 
city  of  the  Kni^ts  of  St  John. 
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G£ORGB  8AVA0B  riTZ-BOODLB,  S8QUIRC,  TO  THE  RET.  LIONEL  OASTKB, 
FELLOW  AND  TUTOR  OF  8T.  BONIFACE  COLLEGE,  OXON. 


Pall  Mall,  Oett^er  25.  18i5. 
Mt  DEAR  Lionel, — There  is  a  com- 
fort  to  think,  that  however  other 
works  and  masterpieces  bearing  my 
humble  name  have  been  received  by 
the  public,  namely,  with  what  I  can- 
not but  think  (ancl  future  ages  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  pronounce)  to  be 
unmerited  obloquy  and  inattention, 
the  present  article,  at  least,  which  I 
address  to  you  through  the  public 
prints,  will  be  read  by  every  one  of 
the  numerous  readers  of  this  Maga- 
zine. What  a  quantity  of  writings 
by  the  same  hand  have  you,  mv 
dear  friend,  pored  over !  How  much 
delicate  wit,  profound  philosophv 
(lurking  hid  under  harlequin*s  biack 
mask  and  spangled  jacket,  nay,  under 
clown*s  white  lead  and  grinmng  ver- 
milion),— how  many  quiet  weUs  of 
deep -gushing  pathos,  have  you 
failed  to  remark  as  you  hurried 
through  those  modest  pages,  for 
which  the  author  himself  here  makes 
an  apology,  not  that  I  quarrel  with 
my  lot,  or  rebel  against  that  meanest 
of  all  martvrdoms,  indifference,  with 
which  a  callous  a^  has  visited  me — 
not  that  I  complain  because  I  am  not 
appreciated  by  the  present  century — 
no,  no! — he  who  lives  at  this  time 
ought  to  know  it  better  than  to  be 
vexed  by  its  treatment  of  him -^  he 
who  pines  because  Smith  or  Snooks 
doesnt  appreciate  him,  has  a  poor, 
puny  vein  of  endurance,  and  pays 
those  two  personages  too  much  ho- 
nour. 

Pardon,  dear  Lionel,  the  egotism 
of  the  above  little  disquisition.  If  (as 
imdoubtcdly  is  the  case)  Mtz-Boodle 
is  a  grande  iitne  incomme^  a  genie  in- 
comprise^  you  cannot  say  that  I  com- 
plain— I  don't  push  cries  of  distress 
like  my  friend  Sir  Lytton — if  I  am 
a  martyr,  who  ever  saw  me  out  of 
temper  ?  I  He  smiling  on  my  rock 
or  gridiron,  causing  every  now  and 
then  an  emotion  of  pity  in  the  by- 
standers at  my  angelic  good-humour. 
1  bear  the  kicks  of  the  world  with 
smiling  meekness,  as  Xapolcon  used 
to  say  Talleyrand  could;    no  one 


could  tell  from  the  joUy  sad  exm- 
tented  expression  of  my  fiuse  whit 
severe  agonies  were  felt — ^what  tor- 
turous indignities  were  inflicted  dse- 
where. 

I  think  about  my  own  exceedingly 
select  class  of  readers  with  a  rueful 
modesty,  when  I  recollect  how  much 
more  lucky  other  authors  are.  Here, 
for  instance,  I  say  to  myseH^  looking 
upon  the  neat,  trim,  tight,  little, 
handsome  book,  sisned  by  Joseph 
Brecon  and  Anne  Miller,  "Here  is 
a  book  whereof  the  public  will  in- 
fallibly purchase  thousands.  Maklens 
and  matrons  will  read  and  under- 
stand it.  Smith  will  buy  it  and 
present  it  to  his  lady;  Snooks  will 
fully  enter  into  the  merit  of  it,  and 
recommend  its  perusal  to  his  house- 
keeper. Nor  will  it  be  merdy  en- 
joyed by  these  worthy  bumdnua 
people,  but  men  of  learning  and 
genius  will  find  subject  of  interest 
and  delectation  in  it.  I  dare  say  it 
will  find  a  place  in  bishops*  libfines, 
or  on  the  book-shelves  of  men  of 
science,  or  on  the  tables  of  poets  and 
painters;  for  it  is  suited  to  the  dulled 
and  the  highest  intelligence.'*  And 
where  is  the  fool  or  Uie  man  of  ge- 
nius that  is  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  a  good  dinner  ?  I  myself  have 
been  so  much  amused  and  instructed 
by  the  reading  of  the  Practical  Cook 
that  I  have  purchased,  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  several  copies  for  disto- 
butbn  amoi^  my  fnends.  Eveiy 
body  can  uncferstand  it  and  get  be- 
nefit by  it.  You,  not  the  least 
among  the  number,  my  reverend 
and  excellent  friend;  ior  thoogfa 
your  mornings  are  passed  in  w 
study  of  the  heathen  ctassiGs,  or  over 
your  favourite  tomes  of  patriotic 
lore— though  of  forenoons  you  as- 
tonish lecture -rooms  with  yoar 
learning,  and  choose  to  awe  delighted 
undergniduates, — yet  I  know  that 
an  hour  comes  daily  when  the  sue 
feels  that  he  is  a  man.  When  toe 
reverend  expounder  of  Austin  and 
Chrysostom  forsakes  his  study-table 
for  another,  which  is  spread  in  the 
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oomnKMi  room,  whereon,  by  the 
cheerful  glimmer  of  wax- tapers,  your 
eye  rests  complacently  upon  crystal 
fusks,  mantlinff  with  the  red  mices 
(^France  and  jPortu^  and  ghtter- 
iognlyer  dishes,  smoking  with  viands 
prepared  by  your  excellent  college 
cook. 

Do  you  remember  the  week  I 
onee  passed  at  Samt  Boniface  Col- 
lege, bcmonred  to  be  your  guest  and 
tlMt  of  the  society  P  I  have  dined 
in  many  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  since  then — I  have  feasted  with 
aldermen,  and  made  one  at  Soyer^s 
boose-dinners — I  have  eaten  the  pro- 
duce of  BoreFs  larder,  and  dnmk 
Clos  Vougeot  at  the  Trois  Fr^res— 
I  haye  discnaeed  the  wine  of  Capri, 
and  know  the  difierence  of  the  flavour 
of  the  oysters  of  Foldoodie  and  the 
Lucrine  Lake — I  have  examined 
bouillabaisse  at  Marseilles  and  pilaff 
at  Constantinople — I  have  consorted 
with  epicures  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
—but  I  never  saw  men  who  relished 
a  dinner  better  than  the  learned  fel- 
lows (^  Saint  Boniface !  How  Caster 
will  retish  this  book  I  I  thought  to 
myself  a  hundred  times  as  I  revelled 
over  the  pofies  of  Anne  Miller  and 
JoKph  Bregion. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
those  personaffes,  namely,  Bregion, 
"formerly  cook  to  Prince  Bausmou- 
8ki  (I  knew  his  highness  intimately), 
to  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the 
Hnssian  ambassador  at  Paris,  &c^ 
wd  Anne  Miller,  cook  in  several 
English  families  of  distinction^**  are 
the  real  authors  of  this   excellent 
and  truly  Practical  Cook.     A  dis- 
tinguished amateur  of  cookery  and 
almost  every  other  science,  a  man 
whose  erudition   is  as   varied  and 
wmost  as  profound  as  your  own,  a 
practical  philosopher,  who  has  visited 
every  capital  in  Europe,  their  vic- 
tuals noted   and   their   \vines  sur- 
veyed, is,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
the  real  genius  under  whoso  presid- 
jug  influence  Anne  and  Josepn  have 
laboured.    For  instance,  of  the  Por- 
^^cse   and    Spanish    dishes  here 
^ribed,  the  invaluable  collection 
^Turkish  and  Indian  receipts,  the 
oJcilian  and  Huugarian  receipts,  it  is 
not  nrobable  that  Joseph  or  Anne 
should  have  had  much  personal  expe- 
'p^ ;  whereas  it  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  occult  editor  of  the  Practical 
Cook  has  tasted  and  tested  every  one 
VOL.  xxxn*  KO.  cxci. 


of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  edible  and  potable 
formulae  contained  in  the  volume. 
A  great  ffenius,  he  has  a  greait  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  Such  are  part  of 
the  gifts  of  genius.  In  my  own 
small  way,  and  at  a  single  dinner 
at  Brusseb,  I  remember  counting 
twenty-nine  dishes  of  which  I  par- 
took. By  such  a  process  alone,  and 
even  supposing  that  he  did  not  work 
at  breaknst  or  supper,  a  man  would 
get  through  10,480  dishes  in  a  year, 
so  that  twenty  years*  perseverance 
fand  oh  how  richly  would  that  in- 
dustry be  repaid  !)  would  carry  you 
through  the  whole  number  aliovc 


Such  a  gormandising  encyclope- 
dia was  indeed  wanted,  and  is  a  trea- 
sure now  that  we  have  it  complete. 
You  may  feast  with  any  nation  m  the 
world  as  you  turn  over  the  pages  of 
this  delightful  volume.  In  d^ault  of 
substantial  banquets  even  imaginary 
ones  are  pleasant.  I  have  always  re- 
lished AJnaschar's  dinner,  off  lamb 
and  pistachio-nuts,  with  the  jolly  Bar- 
mecide, and  could,  with  an  easy  and 
thankful  heart,  say  grace  over  that 
liffht  repast.  AVhat  a  fine,  manly, 
wholesome  sense  of  roast  and  boiled, 
so  to  speak,  there  is  in  the  lUud! 
In  my  mind  I  have  olYen  and  often 
cut  off  great  collop  of  the  smoking 
beeves  under  Achilles*  tent,  and  sat 
down  to  a  jovial  scrambling  dinner 
along  with  Penelope*8  suitors  at 
Ithaca.  What  appetites  Ario6to*8 
heroes  have,  and  the  reader  with 
them !  (Tas80*s  Armida  dinners  arc 
rather  theatrical  in  my  mind,  gilt 
pasteboard  cups  with  nothmg  in 
them,  wooden  pullets  and  pine- 
apples, and  so  forth.)  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  acain,  there  reigns  a  genuine 
and  noble  feeling  for  victuals.  Wit- 
ness King  James*s  cockileekie,  those 
endless,  fulmirable  repasts  in  Ivanhoe^ 
esp^ially  that  venison  pasty  in  Q^en- 
Hn  Durwardy  of  the  flavour  of  which 
I  have  the  most  distinct  notion,  and 
to  which  I  never  sit  do>vn  without 
appetite,  nor  quit  unsatisfied.  The 
venr  thoughts  of  these  meals,  as,  re- 
calnng  them  one  by  one,  I  note  them 
down,  creates  a  delightful  tickling 
and  longing,  and  makes  one  quite 
hungry. 

For  these  spiritual  banquets  of 
course  all  cooker^^-books  are  good; 
but  this  of  the  so-called  Miller  and 
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Bregion  is  unrivalkd.  I  haye  aeoi 
you  a  copy  down  to  Oxf<»d,  and 
would  beg  you,  my  dear  Lionel,  to 
have  it  in  your  cfreflsing-room.  If 
yon    have   been  taking  too  many 

Sloven*  em,  or/ote  gras  patty,  wc 
reakfast,  u  you  feel  yourself  a  trifle 
heavy  or  incommoded  after  a  hot 
Inncneon,  you  naturally  mount  your 
cob,  take  a  gentle  breathins  for  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  Blenneim  or 
Bagley  road,  and  return  to  dress  for 
dinner  at  the  last  minute ;  still  feel- 
ing that  you  have  not^t  your  appe- 
tite qnhe  back,  and,  m  spite  of  the 
exercise,  that  you  are  not  altogether 
up  to  the  good  things  of  the  fellows* 
table.  In  this  case  (which  may  often 
occur),  take  my  advice.  Instead  of 
riding  for  two  hours,  curtail  your  ex- 
ercise, and  only  trot  for  an  nour  and 
forty  minutes.  Spend  these  twenty 
minutes  in  your  easy  chair  over  the 
Practical  Cook.  Itegin  almost  at 
any  page.  After  the  first  few  |>ara- 
grapos  the  languor  and  heaviness 
begin  to  disappear.  The  idea  of 
dining,  which  was  quite  disagreeable 
to  you  half  an  hour  since,  begins  to 
be  no  longer  repulsive — a  new  inte- 
rest sprinffs  up  in  your  breast  for 
things  euble — fancy  awakens  the 
dormant  appetite,  which  the  coarse 
remedy  of  a  jolt  on  horseback  had 
failed  to  rouse,  and,  as  the  second 
bell  rings,  you  hasten  down  to  Hall 
with  eagerness,  for  you  know  and 
feel  that  you  are  hungry.  For  some 
time  I  had  the  book  by  my  bed-side, 
and  used  to  read  it  of  nights ;  but 
this  is  most  dangerous.  Twice  I  was 
obliged  to  get  up  and  dress  myself  at 
two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  go 
out  to  hunt  for  some  supper. 

As  you  begin  at  the  preface  of  the 
book  It  charms  you  with  its  philo- 
sophical tone. 

"  Far  are  we  from  saying  that  a  din- 
ner should  not  be  a  subject  of  momiog 
or  mid-day  meditation  or  of  luxurious 
desire  ;  but  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  civilisation,  and  of  medical  and  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  something  more  than 
kneading,  baking,  stewing,  and  boiling, 
are  necessary  in  any  nation  pretending 
to  civilisation.  The  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land exceeds  Paris  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion :  it  commands  a  greater  supply  of 
all  articles  of  consumption,  and  contains 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  markets, 
which  are  better  supplied.  We  greatly 
surpass  the  French  in  mutton,  we  pro- 
duce beUer  beef,  lamb,  and  pork,  and  are 


iBBieaBiiribly  Mperior  both  in  t^  qvaa- 
tity  and  quality  of  oor  fish,  oar  tcmom, 
and  oar  gaoke,  yet  we  cannoc  ooopaie, 
as  a  natioa,  with  the  higher*  the  saiddle, 
or  the  lower  claBsos  in  Franee,  ia  the 
scienoe  of  preparing  our  daily  food.  Tbe 
only  axtides  of  food  in  the  qoality  of 
whieb  theFreoch  sarpees  us  are  veal  and 
fowl,  but  sach  is  the  skill  and  scieBee  of 
their  cooks,  that  with  worae  mattsn, 
worse  beef»  and  wone  larab  than  oon, 
they  produce  better  chops,  cotleCs,  steaks, 
and  better  made  dishes  of  every  natere 
and  kind  whatsoever.  In^riw  twCtt,  rmg&itt, 
mlmit,  outnaUet,  purees^  JikiSt  and  Bon 
especially  in  the  dressing  of  vegeiahles, 
our  neighbours  surpass  os,  and  we  set 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  isB- 
tate  them  in  a  matter  in  which  tbe^  are 
so  perfect,  or  why  their  more  laxonee^ 
more  raried,  more  palafable,  and  aere 
dainty  cookery,  should  not  be  intiodaced 
among  the  higher  tod  middle  dasaes  t» 
more  general  notice.** 

No  Joseph  Bregion,  though  Rant- 
mouski^s  chef;  no  Anne  MiDer, 
though  cook  to  ever  so  many  Eog^ 
famines  of  distinction,  could  write 
like  this.  No,  no.  This  is  not  mere- 
ly a  practical  cook  but  a  mactical 
philosojpher,  whose  pen  we  tnink  we 
recognise,  and  who  wishes  to  rooon- 
cile  ourselves  and  our  Gallic  ne^- 
bours  by  the  noble  means  of  a  good 
dinner.  There  is  no  blinkiDg  the 
matter  here;  no  foolish  Yain-gloiy 
and  vapouring  contempt  of  Fraeh- 
men,  such  as  some  Bntons  are  wont 
to  indulge  in,  such  as  all  Frenchmea 
endeavour  to  make  nass  for  resL 
Scotland,  they  say,  is  tne  best  culti- 
vated country  of  Europe ;  wad  why? 
— because  it  is  the  most  barren.  Tour 
Neapolitan  peasant  lolls  in  the  sun- 
shine all  day,  leaving  his  acres  to 
I)roduce  spontaneous  melons  and  to- 
unteer  gra{>es,  with  which  the  laijr 
farmer  nourishes  himself.  Tour  csn- 
ny  Scot  invents  manures,  rotatory 
crops,  subsoil,  ploughs,  tile-dnuBi, 
and  other  laborious  wonders  of  sgri- 
culture,  with  which  he  forces  rdoe- 
tant  Nature  to  be  bountiful  to  him. 
And  as  with  the  fruits  of  the  field,  so 
it  is  with  the  beasts  thereof;  becsose 
we  hav^  fine  mutton  to  our  hand,  we 
neglect  cookery.  The  Frenek^  nib 
have  worse  miUun,  worse  beef  md 
toarse  lamb  than  ours^nrodmee  bdSet 
chops,  cuUetSy  and  sieoMs.  Hub  sear 
tence  should  be  painted  np  as  a  notts 
in  all  our  kitchens.  Let  cooks  Htik 
when  they  read  it.  Let] 
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meditate  upon  it.  I  am  not  writing 
in  a  borleaqae  or  bantering  strain. 
Let  this  truth  be  brought  nome  to 
the  bosoms  of  English  kitchens,  and 
thegreatest  sood  may  be  done. 

tte  grand  and  broad  principles  of 
cookery  or  cookicks  thus  settled,  the 
authors  b^n  to  dissert  upon  the 
various  branches  of  the  n<H)le  sci- 
ence, regarding  all  of  which  they 
hare  to  sav  somethmg  new,  or  plea- 
sant, or  noble.  Just  read  the  heads 
of  the  chapters, — what  a  pleasant 
fflMck  and  gusto  they  have  I — 

RULIS   MECSSSARY    TO    BE    OBSSRVIO    BY 

Coois  m  THE  Regulation  and  Ma- 

NiOCMENT  OF  THEIR  LaRDER. 

Oburvatioks  as  to  Undressed  Meats. 
Obibivationi  on  the  Kitchen  and  its 

Utensils. 
Observations  on  and  Directions  for 

Cabvino. 
Gexieal   Obsertations    on    Enolish 

Soups  and  Broths,  and  Directions 

concerning  thkm. 
Obsebvations  on  Meat  in  general. 

The  mere  titles  themselves  are  pro- 
vocative of  pleasant  thoughts  and 
^?oary  meditations.  I  seize  on  them. 
I  sniff  them  spiritually.  I  eye  them 
(with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination) 
yearningly.  I  have  seen  little  penni- 
less boys  eyeing  meat  and  puddmgs  in 
coob'-shops  so — no  pleasant  occupa- 
tion perhaps  to  the  hungry— but  good 
And  whol^me  for  such  as  have  dined 
^o*^y  and  can  afford  to  do  so  to- 
morrow. Even  after  dinner,  I  say 
this  book  is  pleasant  to  read  and 
think  over.  I  hate  the  graceless 
^'T^etch  who  begins  to  be  fegusted 
^ith  eating  so  soon  as  his  own  appe- 
tite is  satisfied.  Your  truly  hospita- 
ble man  loves  to  see  others  eating 
happily  around  him,  though  satiety 
has  caused  him  to  lay  down  his  own 
«nife  and  fork;  the  spectacle  of  a 
hungry  fellow-creature  s  enjoyment 
gives  a  benevolent  gormandiser  plea- 
sure. I  am  writing  this  very  line 
after  an  excellent  repast  of  three 
courses;  and  yet  this  mere  account 
of  an  English  dinner  awakens  in  me 
^  active  interest  and  a  manly  and 
generous  sympathy. 

"  On  laifing  out  a  table, — The  manner 
^'  lajing  out  a  table  is  nearly  the  same 
'"  *•!  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  yet 
^o«fe  are  trifling  local  pecoliarities  to 
^M  tbe  mistress  of  a  bouse  must  at. 
'^Qd>  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be 
J  Y^'^'^ntfH  plateau,  an  epergne,  or  a  canm 
^fiabra,  is  found  so  convenient,  and  con- 


tributes 80  much  to  the  good  appeartnee 
of  the  table,  that  a  fashionable  dinner  is 
now  seldom  or  never  set  out  without 
something  of  this  kind. 

'*  Utility  should  be  the  true  principle 
of  beauty,  at  least  in  affairs  of  the  table, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  substantial  first 
course.  A  rery  false  taste  is,  however, 
often  shewn  in  centre  ornaments.  Strange 
illHusorted  nosegays,  and  bouqueU  of 
artificial  flowers,  begin  to  droop  or  look 
faded  among  hot  steams.  Ornamental 
articles  of  family  plate,  carved,  chased, 
or  merely  plain,  can  never  be  out  of 
place,  however  old-fashioned.  In  des- 
serts,  richly-cut  glass  is  ornamental.  We 
are  far,  also,  from  proscribing  the  foliuge 
and  moss  in  which  fruits  are  sometimes 
seen  bedded.  The  sparkling  imitation  of 
frost-work,  which  is  given  to  preserved 
fruits  and  other  things,  is  also  exceed- 
ingly beautiful ;  as  are  many  of  the  trifles 
belonging  to  French  and  Italian  confec- 
tionary. 

"  Beautifully  white  damask,  and  a 
green  cloth  underneath,  are  indisnensa- 
ble.  * 

"In  all  ranks,  and  in  every  family, 
one  important  art  in  housekeeping  is  to 
make  wliat  remains  from  one  day's  en- 
tertamment  contribute  to  the  elegance  or 
plenty  of  the  next  day's  dinner.  This  is 
a  principle  under&tood  by  persons  in  tlie 
very  highest  ranks  of  society,  who  main- 
tain the  most  splendid  and  expensive 
establishments.  Vegetables,  ragouts,  and 
soups,  may  be  re-warmed ;  and  jellies 
and  blancmange  remoulded,  with  no  de- 
teiioration  of  their  qualities.  Savoury  or 
sweet  patties,  croquets,  rissoles,  vot-au* 
venUt  fritters,  tartlets,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  almost  no  cost,  where 'cookery  is 

foing  forward  on  a  large  scale.  In  tbe 
'rench  kitchen,  a  numerous  class  of  cu- 
linary preparations,  called  entries  de  det' 
urt,  or  made-dishes  of  lef^  things,  are 
served  even  at  grand  entertainments. 

*'  At  dinners  of  any  pretension,  tbe 
first  course  consists  of  soups  and  fish, 
removed  by  boiled  poultry,  ham,  or 
tongue,  roasts,  stews,  &c. ;  and  of  vege- 
tables, with  a  few  made-di8hes,as  ragodts, 
curries,  hashes,  cutlets,  patties,  frioan- 
deaux,  &c.,  in  as  great  variety  as  the 
number  of  dishes  permits,  for  the  se- 
cond course,  roasted  poultry  or  game  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  with  (Irossed  vege- 
tables, omelets,  macaroni,  jellies,  creams, 
salads,  preserved  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of 
sweet  things  and  pastry,  are  employed,-* 
endeavouring  to  give  an  article  of  each 
sort,  as  a  jelly  and  a  cream,  as  will  be 
exemplified  in  bills  of  fare  which  follow. 
This  IS  a  more  common  arrangement  than 
three  courses,  which  are  attended  with 
so  much  additional  trouble  both  to  the 
guests  and  servants. 
"  Whether  tbe  dinner  be  of  \wQrQj^n\r> 
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three  courset,  it  is  managed  nearljr  io 
the  same  wa/.  Two  dishes  of  fish  dressed 
in  different  ways— if  suitable — should 
occupy  the  top  and  bottom;  and  two 
soups,  a  white  and  a  brown,  or  a  mild 
and  a  high-seasoned,  are  best  disposed 
on  each  side  of  the  eentrepiece :  the 
the  fish-sauces  aie  placed  between  the 
centre-piece,  and  the  dish  of  fish  to  which 
each  is  appropriate ;  and  this,  with  the 
decanted  wines  drunk  during  dinaer« 
forms  the  first  course.  When  there  are 
rare  French  or  Rhenish  wines,  they  are 
placed  in  the  original  bottles,  in  oroa. 
mented  wine-vases,  between  the  centre- 
piece and  the  top  and  bottom  dishes ;  or 
if  four  kinds,  they  are  ranged  lound  the 
plateau.  If  one  bottle,  it  is  placed  in  a 
vase  in  the  centre. 

*•  The  Second  Course  at  a  purely  Eng- 
lish dinner,  when  there  are  three,  con- 
sists of  roasts  and  stews  for  the  top  and 
bottom  j  turkey  or  fowls,  or  fricandeau, 
or  ham  garnished,  or  tongue,  for  the 
sides  j  with  small  made-dishes  for  the 
comers,  served  in  covered  dishes;  as 
palates,  currie  of  any  kind,  ragout  or 
fricassee  of  rabbits,  stewed  mushrooms, 
&c.  &c. 

••  The  Third  Course  conusts  of  game, 
confectionary,  the  more  delicate  vegeta- 
bles  dressed  in  the  French  way,  pud- 
dings,  creams,  jellies,  &c. 

"  Caraffes,  with  the  tumblers  belong- 
ing to  and  placed  over  them,  are  laid  at 
proper  intervals.  Where  hock,  cham- 
pagne, 6cc.  &c.  are  served,  they  are 
handed  round  between  the  courses. 
When  the  third  course  is  cleared  away, 
cheese,  butter,  a  fresh  sahid,  or  slioed  cu- 
cumber, are  usually  served  ;  and  the 
finger-glasses  precede  the  dessert.  At 
many  tables,  psrtioularlj  in  Indian 
houses,  it  is  customary  merely  to  hand 
quickly  round  a  glass  vessel  or  two  filled 
with  simple,  or  simply  perfumed  tepid 
water,  made  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
rose  or  lavender  water,  or  a  home-made 
strained  infusion  of  rose-leaves  or  laven- 
der spikes.  Into  this  water  each  guest 
may  dip  the  corner  of  hb  napkin,  and 
with  this  refresh  his  lips  and  the  tips  of 
his  fingers. 

'•  The  Dessert,  at  an  English  table, 
rosy  consist  merely  of  two  dishes  of  fine 
fruit  for  the  top  and  bottom ;  common  or 
dried  fruite,  filberts,  &c.,  for  the  corners 
or  sides,  and  a  cake  for  the  middle,  with 
ice-pails  in  hot  weatlier.  Liqueurs  are 
at  this  stage  handed  round ;  and  the 
wines  usually  drank  after  dinner  are 
placed  decanted  on  the  uble  along  witli 
the  dessert.  The  ice.pails  and  plates 
are  removed  as  soon  us  the  company 
finish  their  ice.  This  may  be  better  un- 
derstood by  following  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  what  is  considered  a  fashionable 
dinner  of  three  courses  and  a  dessert." 


Now  what  oaa  be  fisa  than  tbii 
dewriptkmofafeed?  Howitrecalk 
M  days  and  old  dimiera)  tod  nukes 
ODC  long  for  the  RMim  of  friends  to 
London  aad  the  opemog  of  the  dimiy 
cunpoignl  It  »  not  &r  lemoredf 
Raised  be  luck.  Already  the  Itw- 
yen  are  coming  back  (and,  let  me 
tell  you,  8ome  of  the  jo^  g»ye  wj- 
eonimonly  good  dinnen),  lailroid 
speenlatioBS  are  bringing  or  keeping 
a  good  number  of  men  of  fortune 
about  town :  presently  we  ah^  ^^ 
parliament,  the  chief  good  of  ^hich 
Witution  is,  as  I  take  it,  that  it  o^- 
lects  in  London  respectable  wealtty 
dinner-giving  families;  and  then  the 
fflorions  operations  will  commaice 
Sgain;  ai^I  hope  that  yoiii.dew 
Lionel  (on  your  occasional  vwte  to 
Lond<»),  and  your  humble  ternA 
and  every  good  epicure  wOl,  m 
times  at  least  in  erery  week,  retlw 
that  delightful  fanagmary  banquet 
here  laid  out  in  type. 

But  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  worts  ol 
respectful  remonstrance,  an  ^prov- 
ing observation  reg&i^jBf  .  ?' 
nions  delivered  abave.  Tbedewip- 
tion  of  the  dinner,  as  it  actually  ex- 
ists, we  will  pass  over;  but  it  »  « 
dmners  as  they  should  be,  tW  i 
would  speak.  Some  statencnls  m 
the  Bimon-Miller  account  I  vwm 
questiOTi;  of  others  I  dejOwe  w 
tney  should  be  tome.  , 

In  the  first  pUce— as  tft  cffl«* 
ornaments— have  tte"*  ^  jj^ 
some  as  masave  as  you  1J«"^"?V7 
hanged  to  flowersi  I  say;  m***^ 
aU,  no  candelabra  on  Ae  table-w> 
cross-lights:  faces  are  not  «cjjn 
the  midst  of  the  abominable  &^ 
lights,  and  you  dcm't  know  who  » 
across  the  table.  Haveywjip^ 
rich  and  brilliant  over  bead,  blaiang 
on  the  sideboard,  and  gleaming  h«- 
pitably  from  as  inanv  sources  t^P 
please  along  the  walls,  but  no  b^ 
hn  the  table.  "  Roses,  bouqw^ 
moss,  and  foliage,"  I  have  an  i^ 
contempt  for  as  quke  fool^*^* 
ments,  that  have  no  ricl^ttoflnF 
in  atmospheres  composed  of  thcjT: 
of  ham,  gravy,  soup,  game^wWff* 
sauoe,&e.  Away  with  all  poetas^* 
ing  at  dinner-parties.  ThougW 
frwnds  Plato  and  Socrates  crf^ 
themselves  with  garlands  at  dinB^ 
I  have  always  fancied Socratesjf^ ^ 
for  his  pains.  Fancy  old  I^^yvi, 
your  college,  of  your  own  vencrtw« 
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rang  or  mine,  set  off  wHIi  a  wreath 
of  tulips  or  a  garknd  of  roees,  as  we 
lacyed  down  tne  tnrtle-soiip  in  yoor 
hall !  The  thought  it  ridiculoiiB  and 
odioaa.  Flowers  were  not  made  to 
eat — «way  wHh  them !  I  donbt  even 
whether  young  unmarried  kdies 
should  he  allowed  to  eome  down  to 
dinner.  They  are  a  sort  of  flowers — 
pretty  little  sentimental  gewgaws — 
whst  can  (key  know  ahuvt  eating? 
They  should  only  be  brought  down 
for  mUs,  and  should  dine  upon  roast* 
mutton  in  the  nursery. 

^  Beautiful  white  damask  and  a 
green  cloth  are  indispensable.**    Ah, 
mjf  dear  Lionel,  on  this  head  I  ex- 
daim,  let  me  see  the  old  mahogany 
baek  again,  with  the  crystal,  and  the 
wine  qniverixM;  and  gleaming  in  it. 
I   am  0Ony  for  the  day  when  the 
odious  fashion  of  learing  the  cloth 
down  was  brought  fVom  across  the 
water.    They  leave  the  doth  on  a 
French  table  because  it  is  necessary 
to  dngnise  it ;  it  is  often  a  mere  set 
of  planks  on  tressels,  the  manners  of 
which  they  diu^uise  as  they  disguise 
the  poverty  of  their  meat.    Let  us 
see  tiie naked  mahogany;  it  means,  I 
think,  not  only  a  good  dinner,  but 
a  good  drm  k  after  dinner.    In  houses 
where  they  leave  the  cloth  down 
you  know  they  are  going  to  shirk 
their  wine.    And  what  is  a  dinner 
without  a  subsequent   drink?     A 
mockery — an  incomplete  enjoyment 
at  least.    Do  you  and  I  go  out  to 
dine  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  drinking  tea  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  hearing  Miss  Anne  or  Miss  Jane 
sing?    Fiodlededee!    I  can  get  the 
best  singing  in  the  world  for  half-a- 
gntnea!    Do  we  expend  money  in 
cabs,   kid-gloves,  and  awfiil  waist- 
coats, in  order  to  get  muffins  and 
tea  ?     Bah !     Nay,  does  any  man 
of  sense  declare  honestly  that   he 
likes  ladies'  conversation?    I  have 
read  in  novels  that  it  was  pleasant, 
the  refinement  of  woman*s  society 
— ^the  delightftil  influence  of  a  female 
presence,  and  so  forth,  but  say  now, 
as  a  man  of  the  world  and  an  honest 
fellow,  did  you  ever  get  any  good 
out  of  women's  talk  ?     What  a  bore 
a  clever  woman  is !  — what  a  fright- 
ful bore  a  mediocre,  respectable  wo- 
man is !    And  every  woman  who  is 
worth    anv  thing    will    confess    as 
much.    There  is  no  woman  but  (me 
after  all.    But  mum !  I  am  getting 


away  fVom  the  dinner-table;  they 
it  was  who  drap;ged  me  from  it,  and 
it  was  for  parsimony*s  sake,  and  to 
pleasure  them,  that  the  nmctice  of 
leaving  on  the  cloth  for  dessert  was 
invented. 

This  I  honestly  say  as  a  diner-out 
in  the  world.  If  I  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  house  where  the  dessert- 
doth  practice  is  maintained  (it  must 
be,  I  fear,  in  large  dinners  of  apparat 
now,  but  I  mean  in  common  reunioiu 
of  ten  or  fourteen)— if  I  accept  a 
dessert-cloth  invitation,  and  a  maho- 

n^  invitation  subseouently  comes, 
ing  over  dessert-cloth.  To  ask 
^on  to  a  dinner  withoi^t  a  drink 
IS  to  ask  you  to  half  a  dinner. 

This  I  say  is  the  interest  of  every 
diner-out.  An  unguarded  passa^  in 
the  above  description,  too,  might 
give  rise  to  a  fatal  error,  and  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  stingy  cur- 
mudgeons who  are  anxious  for  any 
opportunity  of  saving  their  money 
and  liquor,—  I  mean  those  culpably 
careless  words,  "  Where  hock,  chani' 
pogne,  ifc,  ^r.,  are  served,  they  are 
handed  round  between  the  courses,^ 
Of  course  they  are  handed  round 
between  the  courses ;  but  they  are 
handed  round  during  the  courses  too. 
A  man  who  sets  yon  down  to  a 
driblet  of  champagne  —  who  gives 
you  a  couple  of  beggarly  classes  be- 
tween the  courses,  and  wmks  to  John 
who  froths  up  the  liquor  in  your 
glass,  and  screws  up  the  remainder 
of  the  bottle  for  his  master's  next 
day's  drinking, — such  a  man  is  an 
impostor  and  despicable  snob.  This 
fellow  must  not  be  allowed  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  practice— the  wretch 
must  not  be  permitted  to  point  to 
Joseph  Bregion  and  Anne  Miller  for 
an  authority,  and  say  they  declare 
that  champagne  is  to  be  served  only 
between  the  courses.  No! — no! 
you  poor  lily-livered  wretch !  if 
money  is  an  object  to  yon  drink 
water  (as  we  have  all  done,  perhaps, 
in  an  august  state  of  domestic  cur- 
cumstances,  with  a  good  heart) ;  but 
if  there  is  to  be  champagne,  have  no 
stint  of  it,  in  the  name  of  Bacchus ! 
Profusion  is  the  charm  of  hosfntality ; 
have  plenty,  if  it  be  only  beer.  A 
man  who  offers  champagne  by  drib- 
lets is  a  fellow  who  would  wear  a 
pinchbeck  breastpin,  or  screw  on 
spurs  to  his  boots  to  make  believe 
that  be  kept  a  horse.    I  have  no 
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words  of  toom  taffieieiitly  ftrong  to 
characterise  the  pony  ooward,  shiyer- 
ing  on  the  brink  of  hoepitality,  with- 
out nerve  to  plunge  into  the  gene- 
rousstreem! 

Another  word  should  he  said  to 
men  of  moderate  means  about  that 
same  champagne.  It  is  aetnally  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  wines,  and  there  is 
no  wine,  out  of  which,  to  speak  com- 
mercially, you  get  your  returns  so 
directly.  The  pq)ping,  and  fizzing, 
and  agreeable  nervous  hurry  in  pour- 
ing and  drinking,  give  it  a  prestige 
and  an  extra  importance — it  makes 
twice  the  appearance,  has  twice  the 
effect,  and  aoesn*t  cost  you  more 
than  a  bottle  of  your  stesdy,  old, 
brown  sherry,  wluch  has  gathered 
on  his  head  the  interest  of  accumu- 
lated years  in  your  cellar.  When 
people  have  had  plenty  of  cham- 
pagne, they  fimcy  they  have  been 
treated  liberally.  K  you  wish  to 
saTC,  save  upon  vour  hocks,  Sau- 
temes,  and  MoeeUes,  which  count 
for  nothing,  but  disappear  down 
careless  throats  like  so  much  toast 
and  water. 

I  have  made  this  remaik  about 
champagne.  All  men  of  the  world 
say  they  don*t  care  for  it ;  all  gour- 
mands swear  and  vow  that  they  prefer 
sillery  a  thousand  times  to  sparkling, 
but  look  round  the  table  and  behold! 
We  all  somehow  drink  it.  All  who 
say  they  like  the  sillery  will  be  found 
drinking  the  sparkling.  Yes,  be- 
loved sparkler,  you  are  an  arti- 
ficial, barley-sugared,  brandied  beve- 
rage, aocordinff  to  the  dicta  of 
connoisseurs,  xou  are  universally 
sneered  at,  and  said  to  have  no  good 
in  you.  But  console  yourself,  you 
are  universally  drunken — you  are 
the  wine  of  the  world — you  are  the 
liquor  in  whose  bubbles  lies  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  sparkle  of 
good  spirits.  May  I  die  but  I  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  my  love 
for  you  I  You  have  given  me  much 
pleasure,  and  never  any  pain — you 
have  stood  bv  me  in  many  hard  mo- 
ments, and  cheered  me  in  many  dull 
ones — you  have  whipped  up  many 
fiftgging  thoughts,  and  dissipated 
many  that  were  gloomy — you  nave 
made  me  hope,  ay,  and  foiget. 
Ought  a  man  to  disown  such  a 
friend? 

Incomj^rably  the  best  champagne 
I  know  IS  to  be  found  in  England. 


It  is  the  most  doctored,  the  muH 
brandied,  the  most  barky-sogaied, 
the  most  wmy  wine  in  the  world. 
As  such,  lei  us  hail,  and  hoaoor, 
and  lore  tt. 

Those  ^xedooB  words  about  re- 
ciboM^  and  the  art  of  making  ^  re- 
mains of  one  day's  entertainment  ood- 
tribute  to  the  el^rance  and  pkstj 
of  the  next  day's  dinner,  cannot  be 
too  fondly  pondered  orer  by  house- 
keepers, or  t09  often  brought  into 
practice.  What  is  it,  ladies,  that  m 
often  drives  out  men  to  dubs,  sad 
leaves  the  domestic  hearth  descdste 
— what  but  bad  dinners?  Aad 
whose  fault  is  the  bad  dinners  hot 
yours— yomrs,  forsooth,  who  are  too 
mtellectual  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  vtd 
too  delicate  to  think  about  your  his- 
bands'  victuals?  I  know  a  case  in 
which  the  misery  of  a  whole  life, 
nay,  of  a  whole  series  of  little  and 
big  lives,  arose  from  a  wife's  hi^ 
and  mighty  neglect  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  where  emmi,  estniage- 
ment,  and  subsequent  ruin  and  sui- 
cide, arose  out  of  an  obstinate  prac- 
tice of  serving  a  leg  of  mutton  three 
days  running  in  a  small,  reapect- 
able  family. 

My  friend,  whom  I  shall  call  Mor- 
timer Delamere  Tfor  why  not  give 
the  unfortunate  fellow  as  neat  and 
as  elegant  a  name  as  possible,  asl  am 
oblig^  to  keep  his  own  back  out  of 
regud  to  his  family?) — Mortimer 
Delamere  was  an  ornament  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five. 

Before  marriage  he  had  a  comfort- 
able cottage  at  Sutton,  whither  be 
used  to  drive  after  business  hours, 
and  where  you  had  roast  ducks, 
toasted  cheese,  steaks  and  onious, 
wonderful  bottled  stout  and  old  port, 
and  other  of  those  savoury  but  some- 
what coarse  luxuries,  wiUi  which 
home-keeping  bachelors  som^imes 
recreate  tneir  palates.  He  married 
and  quitted  his  friends  and  his  littk 
hospitalities,  his  punch  and  his  d- 

Srs,  for  a  genteel  wife  and  house  in 
e  B^ient  s  Paris,  where  I  once  had 
the  misfortune  to  take  pot-luck  with 
him. 
That  dinner,  which  I  never  le- 

eiatcd,  shewed  me  at  once  that  I^ 
mere's  happiness  was  a  wredc  He 
had  cold  mutton  and  mouIcKr  pota- 
toes. His  genteel  wife,  when  he 
humbly  said  that  he  should  bare  |f«- 
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ferred  the  mutton  hashed,  answered 
flupereilioiialy  that  the  khohen  was 
not  her  province,  that  as  long  as 
there  was  food  snfiieient  she  didnot 
beed  its  quali^.  She  talked  about 
poetiy  and  the  Bey.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery  all  the  erening,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  aftor  she  had  left 
us  to  onrselyes  and  the  dessert,  sum- 
moned us  to  exceedimi^ly  weak  and 
muddj  eoffee  in  the  arawing-room, 
where  she  subsequently  entertained 
us  with  bad  made,  sung  with  her 
own  cracked,  false,  genteel  vdce. 
My  usual  politeness  and  powers  of 
conrersation  did  not  of  course  de- 
sert me  even  under  this  affliction; 
and  she  was  pleased  to  say  at  the 
close  of  the  entertainment  that  she 
had  enjoyed  a  highly  intellectual 
evening,  and  hofied  Mr.  Fitz-Boodle 
would  repeat  his  visit.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Boodle  would  have  seen  her  at  Je- 
richo firsti 

But  what  was  the  consequence  of  a 
life  of  this  sort  ?  Where  the  mut- 
ton is  habitually  cold  in  a  house, 
depend  on  it  the  affection  grows  cold 
too.  Delamere  could  not  bear  that 
comfortless,  flavourless,  fHgid  exist- 
ence.   He  took  rei\ige  in  the  warmth 


of  a  dub.  He  frequented  not  only 
the  library  and  coffee-room,  but,  alas ! 
the  smoking-room  and  card-room. 
He  became  a  vweur  and  jolly  dog 
about  town,  neglecting  the  wife  who 
had  neglected  him,  and  who  is  now 
separated  from  him,  and  proclaimed 
to  be  a  martyr  by  her  genteel  family, 
whereas,  in  fiict,  her  own  selfishness 
was  the  cause  of  his  falling  away. 
Had  she  but  condescended  to  hash 
his  mutton  and  give  him  a  decent 
dinner,  the  poor  fellow  would  have 
been  at  home  to  this  day;  would 
never  have  gone  to  the  club  or  played 
with  Mr.  Denman,  who  won  his 
money;  would  never  have  been 
fascinated  by  Senhora  Dolora,  who 
caused  his  duel  with  Captain  Tuilo ; 
would  never  have  been  oblijffed  to  fly 
to  America  after  issiiing  buls  which 
he  could  not  take  up — ^bills,  alas  I 
with  somebody  else*s  name  written 
on  them. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  JVar- 
tical  Cook  had  lieen  published,  and 
Mrs.  Delamere  had  condescended  to 
peruse  it ;  if  she  had  read  pages  30- 
32,  for  instance,  with  sucn  simple 
receipts  as  these, — 


BHU  of  Fart  for  Plain  Family  Diniun, 


Potatoes  browned 
below  the  Roast. 


DnrNBBfl  OF  FIV£  DISDE8. 

Peas  or  Molligatawney  Soap. 
Apple  Dampling, 
or  Plain  Fritters. 
Roast  Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


Mashed  Turnip 
or  Pickles. 


Haddocks  boiled,  with  Parsley,  and  Butter  Sauoe. 

Potatoes.  Newmarket  Pudding.  Rice  or  Pickles. 

Haricot,  Currie  Hash,  or  Grill, 

Cf  Iht  Mutton  of  theformor  day. 

Knuckle  of  Veal  Raeoikt,  or  with  Rict, 

Stewed  Endive.  A  Cbirlotte.  Potatoes. 

Roast  of  Pork,  or  Pork  Chops—Ser^f  Sauce,  or  Sauce  Piqttante, 

Boiled  Cod,  with  Oyster,  Egg,  or  Dutch  Sauce. 
Potatoes.  Mutton  Broth.  CarroU  or  Turnips. 

Scrag  of  Mutton, 
witb^Capor  Sauce,  or  Parsley  and  Butter. 

Cod  Currie,  or  a  fe^hemel,  of  the  Fish  of  former  day. 

Scolloped  Oysters,  Rice  Puddine.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 


Marrow  Bones. 


BooiUi,  gamiihid  with  Oniont. 

Soup  of  the  BouHli. 

Lamb  Chops,  with  PoUtoes. 
VegHable$  on  the  Side^Table:* 


Beef  Cecils,  of  the 

Roast  Ribs  of  the 

former  day. 
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she  would  haye  ImmI  her  hmhiad  «t 
home  every  day.  As  I  read  then 
over  myseli^  dwelliBg  opoa  each,  I 
say  inwardly,  ''Cookl  i  find  awifii 
wDo  did  not  sing,  and  who  would 
daily  turn  me  out  such  dimieca  aa 
these,  FiU-Boodle  himaelf  would  be 
a  fiunily  man.**  See  there  how  the 
dishes  are  made  to  play  into  one 
another's  hands;  how  the  roast 
shoulder  of  mutton  of  Monday 
(though  there  is  no  mention  ma^ 
of  the  onion  iauce)  beocnpaes  the 
currie  or  grill  of  Tuesday;  how 
the  boiled  uA  oi  Thursday  peeopei 
(he   b^emel   of  Friday,   a   stiU 


better  thing  tlMnboikdeod!  Feed 
a  man  anording  to  thoae  receipts, 
and  I  engage  to  say  he  never  would 
dine  out,  espeeially  on  Saturd^rs, 
with  that  ddicioua  bouilli  ganushcd 
with  oniona, — though,  to  be  sue, 
there  ia  a  trifle  too  mueh  beef  in  the 
rorif  of  the  day ;  and  I  Ibr  mjpait 
should  pre&r  a  dUi  of  broUeduiiiB 
the  place  of  the  lamb^ohopa  wkh 
potatoes,  the  dinner  aa  it  staiMli  here 
being  a  trifle  too  ImMDN. 

One  day  in  the  wed^  a  man  migfat 
have  a  lew  fHenda  and  give  thai 
any  one  of  these  :— 


Usal^  Potatost, 
in  iii4i/  thapiu 


'  GOOD  FAMILY  PINNSRS  Of  HVBM  OISUBS. 

Cfinpsd  Salnoa» 


Oxford  Dumplings, 

ChickttM. 
Apple  Ssuce. 

Savonry  Patties. 
Biftoaroni. 


Iriab  Stew. 
(  Remova^iAppIe-pie.) 

PicVIes. 
Roast  of  Beef. 


Mifiee  Pies,  or  Rimoits^ 


Mince  Veal. 


Irish  Stew,  or  Harieet  of  MatAon. 
Fritters* 

Stubble  Goose. 

Fried  Soles. 

Onion  Soup. 

(Hemow    A  Cbarlotte.) 

SUad  Cueumtbtr. 
Saddle  of  Mutton  roasted. 


Maibed  Patatese. 

Toagse  oaSpiaacb^ 
or  a  Piece  of  Htm. 


Salad. 
Veal  Sweethreedt. 


Very  moderate  means  mifht  ena- 
ble a  man  to  giye  sueh  a  £nner  as 
this ;  and  how  good  they  all  are !  I 
should  like  to  see  eight  good  fellows 
over  No.  3,  for  instance, — six  men, 
say,  and  two  ladies.  They  would 
not  take  any  onion  soup,  of  couroe, 
though  all  the  men  would ;  but  the 
veal  sweetbreads  and  the  remoye,  a 
charlotte^  are  manifestly  meant  for 
them.  There  would  be  no  cham- 
pagne, the  dinner  is  too  jolly  uid 
bourgeois  for  that;  but  after  they 
had  partaken  of  a  glass  of  wine  aim 
had  retired,  just  three  bottles  of  ex- 
cellent claret  would  be  discu^ed  by 
us  six,  and  eyery  man  who  went  up- 
stairs to  coffee  would  make  hiroaelf 
agreeable.  In  such  a  house  the  coffee 
would  be  good.  The  way  to  make 
good  coffee  is  a  secret  known  only  to 
very  few  housekeepers,— it  is  to  haye 
plenty  of  ooffe^. 


Thus  do  Joseph  Bregion  and  Anne 
MUler  eare  ibr  high  aiu  low.  Thsj 
proyide  the  domestic  diniKr  to  be 
cahn  in  the  bosoms  of  oriyate  fami- 
lies ;  they  inyent  bills  cm  fiure  for  tbe 
jolly  fanuly  party,  that  pleasantest  of 
all  meetings ;  and  the^  expand  upon 
occaaion  sw  giye  us  tae  wuignificent 
parade  banquet  of  three  courses,  at 
which  kiags  or  fiallows  of  odlego 
may  dine.  If  you  will  aak  yanr  cook 
aft  St.  ikmifaoe  to  try  either  of  the 
diniiei-8  marked  for  January  and 
February,  and  will  send  your  obe- 
dient servant  a  line,  he  for  one  will 
be  happy  to  come  down  and  partake 
of  it  at  Oxford. 

I  could  go  on  prattling  in  tbii 
easy,  innocent  way  for  hours,  my 
dear  Lionel,  but  the  £ditor  oi  tfaii 
l^Iagazine  (about  whose  capabilities  I 
have  my  own  opinion)  ms  limited 
me  to  space,  and  that  i^Nwe  is  now 
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vn^y  neariy  oeoupud.  I  fihctald 
like  to  have  bad  a  cbat  with  you 
about  the  Indian  dishes,  the  chapter 
on  wbich  is  very  adentifioand  savoury. 
The  soup  and  broth  chapter  is  rico, 
learned,  and  philosc^hica].  Frendi 
cookery  is  noi,  of  course,  approfondi 
or  ekitoately  described,  but  nobly 
faamm^  like  one  of  your  lectures  on 
a  Greek  i^y,  where  you  point  out  in 
eloqnent  terms  the  salient  beauties, 
sketch  with  masterly  rapidity  the 
piioctpal  characters,  and  gracefully 
imveaye  the  complications  of  the 
metre.     Bat  I  have  done.      The 


Praotieal  Cook  will  triumph  of  his 
own  force  witiiout  my  puny  aid  to 
drag  the  wheels  of  bis  car.  Let  me 
fling  a  few  impretending  flowers  over 
it,  flmd  sing,  lo  to  the  victor  I  Happy 
is  the  writer,  happy  the  possessor, 
h^py  above  all  the  publishers  of 
such  a  book  I 

Farewell,  dear  Lionel ;  present  my 
respectful  remembrances  to  the  mas- 
ter of  your  college  and  our  particular 
chums  in  the  common-room.  I  am 
come  to  town  for  Chnstmas,  so  yon 
may  send  the  brawn  to  my  lodgings 
as  soon  as  you  like.  Your  flutmTul 
G.  S.  F..B. 


CHARLES  BANNISTER. 


CiAiLM  Banvutbr,  the  comedian 
and  vocalist,  yiwa  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrick.  The 
Base  Tavern  was  a  &med  theatrical 
resort  in  the  age  of  King  George  II. ; 
and  the  comdves  who  enjoyed  the 
bottle  and  the  bowl  under  this  sign 
seldom  commenced  thdr  joyous  re- 
velry until  the  great  winter  theatres 
hid  dosed. 

OM  Charles  Bannister,  like  Quin, 
vas  an  qileure ;  and  would  spend 
half  a  guinea  for  a  small  bundle  of 
tsparagus,  and  the  remaming  guinea, 
tfa«  last  he  had,  in  two  bottles  of 
claret  He  was  a  wit  and  a  great 
joker,  but  so  ffood-tempered  and 
omveraally  sociiu,  that  his  counte- 
oanoe  (as  Moody  used  to  say)  shed 
(unrimie  upon  the  dullest  table. 
When  he  went  abroad  at  the  witch- 
ing time  of  night,  whether  it  was  at 
the  Bedford,  the  Tavistock,  the 
Rainbow  (that  kept  by  Moule  in 
King  Street),  the  Rose,  or  at  Old 
Blaogk^v,  or  the  TurVs  Head  m 
^^surd  Street,  every  countenance 
hrig^tned  «p  as  he  entered,  and 
even^  eonohe  shuffled  his  chair  about 
to  offer  him  a  choice  place,  where  he 
Bdf;ht  be  seen  and  heard ;  the  very 
^vnters  loitered  just  within  side  the 
tavern  doors,  to  be  obsequious  to  the 
call  of  evwy  cheerful  guest. 

Between  forty  and  hfty  years  ago, 
<M  Charles  Bannister  and  a  knot  of 
w^toates,  amongst  whom  was  George 
t^^hnan  the  younger,  and  Jack  Ban- 
nister, Joe  Munden,  and  others,  were 
ainiGst  inseparable. 


Colman  at  this  period  resided  in 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  and  very 
frequently  gave  his  supper -parties 
where  authors,  wits,  and  players,  as- 
sembled, and  kept  up  the  night  in 
the  style  of  the  court  of  Comus. 

Colman  had  a  snug  house  in  Kent, 
where  he  could  supply  a  few  beds 
for  intimate  friends,  and  a  small  inn 
in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood,  on 
occasion,  could  acconunodate  a  few 
more.  At  Christmas-time  the  vil- 
lage was  kept  alive  bv  the  guests 
who  were  invited  to  this  ruml  re- 
treat, b^  King  George,  as  he  was 
thus  deugnated  by  the  n^rry  con* 
vives. 

During  this  season  of  conviviality, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  when  it  so  happened,  for 
nearly  a  week  at  a  time,  the  Bannis- 
ters, mther  and  son,  could  be  spared 
firom  Drury  Lane  stage,  there  were 
gala  doings  in  this  Kentish  village. 

There  were  several  small  fbrms  in 
the  district,  and  these  rural  asso- 
ciates dehghted  in  the  company  of 
Squire  Colman  and  his  wonder- 
ful players.  The  elder  Bannister 
was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  his  son 
was  eminent  in  the  «une  walk ;  like 
Garrick,  who  used  to  say  of  himself, 
"  A  comedian  is  not  master  of  his 
art  who  cannot  model  his  throat  to 
all  sorts  of  sounds,  from  the  cat-like 
shriek  of  a  peacock  to  the  whirring 
of  a  knife-grinder's  wheel.** 

One  day  during  this  Christmas  ex- 
cursion, a  party  visitinfi^  at  Colman*9 
were  invited,  with  a  tnouaand  apo- 
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logiet  for  so  great  a  liberty,  by  Far- 
mer Smith,  who  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  a  ffenuioe  yecHnan  of 
the  hat  age.  "I  promise  to  feed 
thee  and  the  other  sents  wi*  the  best ; 
and  shall  ^  thee  a  hearty  welcome  1** 
Colman  went  over  in  the  evening, 
thanked  Muster  Smith,  and  acoeptS 
the  invitation.  There  were  several 
friends  and  neighbours  invited,  and 
a  feast  was  spread  in  a  well-polished 
oaken  vrainscoted,  laive  parlour, 
which  was  tempting  to  behold.  Never 
before  had  we  seen  two  geese  and 
three  hares  on  the  same  family-table 
at  the  same  time,  with  fish,  fierh,  and 
fowl,  and  pastry  in  abundance,  not 
vranting  in  Christmas-puddinfin  and 
pies.  There  were  port  and  snerry, 
and  various  made  wines,— the  very 
finest  of  their  kinds  that  we  ever 
tasted.  Every  thing  was  cooked  d 
merveUie. 

Before  dinner  our  party  went  into 
the  farm-yard,  when  fianiiister  heard 
a  calf,  and  begian  to  imitate  it,  and 
then  answered  as  a  cow ;  then  they 
went  to  the  pig-8<yes;  and  snorted 
and  gprunted  au  cockan ;  and  turning 
in  amongst  the  poultry,  the  two 
Bannisters  rolled  up  for  each  other 
the  tiuls  of  their  coats,  t^hty  and 
thus  equipped,  they  hoppS  about, 
and  commenced  a  concert  of  turkeys, 
cobble,  colcobble,  geese,  cocks,  hens, 
and  other  poultiy,  in  whidi  the 
whole  live  stock  of  the  farm  joined 
chorus;  and  the  noise,  and  confu- 
sion, and  boisterous  laughing,  made 
the  party  hoarse  with  screaming  and 
lauffnter. 

After  this  merriment  we  were 
bidden  to  the  feast ;  and  did  not  re- 
tire until  the  village  church  reminded 
us  that  chanticleer  had  flanped  his 


ruddy  wings,  and  shrilly  bid  us  note 
that  It  was  six  o'clock. 

George  Colman  was  amaangly  di- 
verted with  this  visit,  and  renuurked 
to  the  Bannisters  that  painters  were 
better  imitators  of  nature  than  ac- 
tors. "  A  painter,**  said  he,  "  if  he  be 
a  master  of  his  art,  copies  only  what 
he  sees ;  but  he  copies  with  minute 
attention ;  and  never  quits  his  proto- 
ty^  until  he  has  exhausted  his  imi- 
tative powers,  and  can  do  no  more. 
The  actor,  however,  contemplates  all 
his  characters  through  a  false  me- 
dium: he  distorts  his  face  by  gri- 
mace, and  outsteps  the  simplicity  of 
nature  by  violent  gesture ;  in  short, 


he  loses  sight  of  truth  by  ahning  tt 
stage  eflect  These  honest  rustic  far- 
mers sang  their  village  strsins  with 
so  much  more  pathos,  as  they  never 
gave  the  words  a  thousht  beyond 
the  tune.  I  have  heard  mv  lather 
say,  that  Garrick^  in  every  cnaracter 
that  he  excdled  in — and  there  were 
few  in  which  he  betrayed  cardesB- 
ness— always  carried  a  modd  in  hu 
mind's  eye." 

Garrick,  whilst  a  voung  man,  and 
studying  to  personify  Uie  character 
of  King  LeoTf  frequently  made  visits 
in  company  vrith  the  mther  of  the 
late  Dr.  Munro,  physician  to  Old 
BedUun,  to  contemplate  the  various 
species  of  madness  which  he  met  with 
amongst  the  maniac  patients ;  and  so 
richly  was  his  mind  stored  with  the 
varieties  of  look  and  jpestnre,  cha- 
racteristic of  each  speaes  of  mental 
aberration,  that  when  Homth  de- 
signed the  scene  in  the  RMs  Pro* 
gre$»^  wherdn  the  hero  is  confined, 
and  in  a  deplorable  state  of  mad- 
ness, he  consulted  Garrick,  who 
eave  him  several  valuable  bmts, 
from  which  he  made  slight  gra- 
phic memoranda.  Lawrence  Stene 
assured  Mr.  West,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  that  Garrick 
had  written  a  curious  list  of  parts 
which  he  could  assume,  which  he  did 
occasionally  when  among  his  varf 
intimate  private  friends,  fWim  the 
simple  idiot  throughout  the  many 
changes  of  lunacy,  the  melandiolKi 
the  gay,  the  talkative,  the  aw- 
chievous;  and  resolving  the  taXB 
into  a  paroxysm  of  stark,  staringt 
wild,  raving  madness!  From sucha 
mode  of  previous  study,  when  he 
first  appeu^  at  the  Roj^ty  Theatit 
at  the  east  end  of  London,  the  8p€^ 
tators  were  not  simply  moved,  » 
heretofore,  but  they  exi«««cd  no- 
thing short  of  actual  astonishmeDt; 
and,  during  the  mad  scene  in  2>^ 
and  his  Richard,  the  andienoe  were 
so  excited  that  they  stood  np  9ad 
vociferously  shouted  huzsas  I 

During  this  dramatic  rage,  w 
streets  from  Grosvenor  Square,  w. 
James*8  Square,  Berkeley  Square,  and 
all  the  first-rate  fashionable  streeU.ni 
the  western  parts  of  the  metrq)Oi^ 
had  theirMrriages  at  their  doors  bv 
fiye  o'clock,  with  two  servants  wiUi 
bhtzinff,  thick  wax-flambeaux  bdiuw^ 
who  fell  into  a  continuous  P'*'^®**^' 
pouring  along  Pall  Mall,  toe  Strand, 
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Fleet  Street,  up  Liidg»te  Ilill,  and 
onwards  beyond  the  Tower.  "  Lon- 
don  at  nigh  V*  as  Smollett  observed  in 
a  |>rivate  letter  to  Edinbuivh,  **i8 
designated  Flambeaux  Fair,  Gar- 
rick  is  asserted  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  a  well-known  character,  the 
master  of  a  manufactory  of  brocade, 
residing  in  Sun  Street,  Spitalfields, 
who  Mcame  an  incurable  lunatic 
from  the  loss  of  an  infant  boy,  who 
sprang  out  of  his  arms  from  a  window 
in  that  street,  and  was  killed  on  the 
pavement  of  his  father^s  door.  This 
awful  event  was  ever  present  to  the 
disturbed  intellect  of  the  parent,  and 
he  fancied  himself  at  the  fatal  win- 
dow caressinff  the  child,  saw  in 
imagination  the  child  fall,  and,  clasp- 
ing bis  hands  in  an  agony  of  distress, 
he  put  on  a  look  that  was  appalling. 
Garrick  obtained  a  sight  of  this  un- 
happy person,  and  caught  from  him 
such  an  expression  as  ne  ever  after 
retained  and  used  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  part  of  Lear. 

In  the  smgular  character  of  Abel 
Drugger  in  Ben  Jonson*s  play  of 
the  Alehemitt,  which  Garrick  alone 
could  play,  he  found  a  prototype 
in  the  porter  of  a  drysalter  in  Bread 
Street,  studied  the  man  in  look, 
voice,  and  gesture,  had  a  costume 
copied  from  the  dress  which  he  wore, 
andf^yed  the  part  to  the  very  life. 

The  £unous  picture  of  this  Abel 
Drugger,  fVom  which  there  is  a  fine 
mezzotinto  print,  and  the  actor  Grar- 
rkk  in  the  character,  by  the  pencil  of 
Zoffan^,  are  trinmphis  in  the  respect- 
ive imitative  arts. 

It  was  well  known  to  all  the  inti- 
mates of  Garrick,  that  his  command 
over  his  facial  expression  amounted 
to  a  faculty  almost  marvellous ;  for 
he  could  change  the  character  of  his 
physiognomy  to  look  like  that  of 
almost  any  one  whom  he  chose  to 
represent. 

Henry  Fielding,  who  had  a  great 
TCfgrd  for  Hoj^arth,  had  oflen  pro- 
mised this  ventable  portrait-pamter 
to  sit  to  him  for  his  picture;  but 
somehow  the  promise  was  delayed, 
Mid,  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
that  eminent  author,  no  portrait  of 
him  was  supposed  to  have  been 
painted.  It  is  well  knowthat  Ho- 
garth held  a  high  place<^  his  affec- 
tion, for  Fielding  in  his  writings  has 
left  many  memorials  thereof;  that 
Hogarth   intended  to  execute  this 


task 


was  well  known,  for 
the  author  was  professedly  one  of  the 
greatest  admirers  of  his  ffenius. 

Hogarth  had  lone  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  paint  a  posuiumous  likeness 
of  his  friend,  but  notwithstanding  he 
could  not  brinff  out  any  thing  satis- 
factory from  the  images  hovering  in 
his  ima^^tion,  when,  just  as  he  was 
despairing  of  success,  and  for  want  of 
some  rules  to  go  by  in  the  dimensions 
and  general  outline  of  the  face,  for- 
tune threw  the  grand  desideratum  in 
the  wav.  An  ingenious  lady,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  had  cut  a  profile  of 
him  in  white  paper,  which  afforded 
the  distances  ana  proportions  of  his 
features,  sufficiently  to  restore  the 
lost  ideas  of  his  countenance. 

Glad  of  an  opportunity  of  pa3ring 
this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
author  whom  he  so  ardently  admired, 
Mr.  Hogarth  caught  at  this  outline 
with  pleasure,  ana  worked  with  all 
the  anlour  and  attachment  of  firiend- 
ship,  until  he  finished  a  drawing,  an 
engraving  from  which  is  prefix^  to 
Murphy's  Life  of  Fielding. 

This  tale,  however,  was  got  up  to 
serve  the  interests  of  Murpny's 
work,  and  had  some  truth  as  to  the 
scissors ;  but  the  real  fact  was  sub- 
seauently  made  known.  Mr.  Gar- 
rick, it  is  stated,  dressed  himself  in  a 
suit  of  his  old  friend's  clothes,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  painter  in 
the  attitude  and  look,  and  assumed 
the  features,  of  Fielding.  Hogarth 
worked  under  the  advice  of  and  hints 
from  his  own  wife  and  another  lady, 
who  both  knew  Fielding  intimately, 
and,  with  Garrick's  wonderful  per- 
ceptions and  the  piunter's  aptitude, 
the  portrait,  which  was  oonsidered  to 
be  a  very  strikmg  resemblance,  was 
adopted. 

John  Bannister  obtained  the  notice 
of  Garrick  whilst  he  was  a  school-boy 
in  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden;  Gar- 
rick then  residing  in  Southampton 
Street,  leading  into  the  Strand.  Ban- 
nister alwavs  uttered  the  name  of 
Garrick  with  fateful  reminiscences, 
not  only  on  his  own  account  but  on 
that  of  his  father,  for  Garrick  was  a 
kind  friend  and  patron  to  the  family. 
Jack,  who  ultimately  came  upon 
Drury  Lane  stage,  was  intended  for 
an  artist,  and  was  articled  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Loutherbourg,  who  was 
scene-painter  for  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre under  Garrick's  managership,  who 
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|ave  out  of  his  own  purse  the  ram  of 
four  hundred  guineit  to  the  ingenious 
painter  as  a  premium  for  his  sprightly 

His  liberal  patron  had  preriously 
spoken  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
premdent  of  the  Royal  Acadera^r,  sad 
obtained  ibr  him  a  student's  ticket, 
prvatkog  him  the  privileges  of  draw- 
mg  at  the  old  Bo3ral  Academy  in 
PfUl  MalL  Thomas  Rowlandson,  the 
well-known  caricaturist,  was  admitted 
to  these  graphic  advantages  at  the 
same  time.  Bannister  would  have 
snooeeded  as  an  artist,  for  he  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  drawing  the 
human  fisure  in  tne  lii^  academy, 
and  Rowlandson  the  same  hcmour. 
Indeed,  as  students,  they  advanced 
with  a  eenerous  rivalry;  but  they 
were  sudi  madcaps,  so  fiill  of  their 
pranks,  that  they  annoyed  all  the 
other  students,  and  were  at  length 
ejected  from  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  females,  who  were  treated  with 
becoming  respect  and  courtesy  by  the 
Royal  Academicians,  and  the  other 
youth,  whose  studies  were  exemplary, 
were  so  molested  that  they  com- 
plained. These  two  pickles  came  to 
the  school  prepared  with  bi^  of  peas, 
and  whilst  the  female  models  vrere 
quietly  seated  as  objects  to  be  drawn 
from,  one  of  these  mischievous  wags 
privately  let  fly  a  pea  through  a  tube 
secreted  in  his  button-hole,  which, 
hittin?  their  unprotected  persons, 
caused  them  to  start  fW>m  their  pro- 
scribed position  and  throw  the  students 
into  confusion.  Nothing  short  of 
their  expulsion  could  restore  order 
and  propriety  in  such  an  assembly. 
Rowmndson  regretted  his  folly  when 
it  was  too  late,  for  he  drew  the  human 
form  with  great  truth,  and  was  a 
youth  of  much  promise ;  but  as  for 
Bannister,  he  was  looking  to  another 
art  ibr  the  employment  of  his  talent, 
having  determined  to  try  his  Ibrtune 
upon  the  stage ;  he,  therefore,  quitted 
the  Royal  Academy  with  little  or  no 


_  J  Loutherbourg,  his  master,  the 
scene-painter,  was  angry  at  this  dis- 
solute conduct,  for  he  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  his  pupil,  who  ind^,  not- 
withstanding his  indulgence  in  such 
levities,  was  an  universal  favourite. 

De  I.<outherbourg,  at  the  instance  of 
John  Bannister,  oommunieated  to  his 
kind  patron  Garrick  the  young  ar- 
tist's desire  to  give  up  the  art  of 


painting  and  commence  his  stndiefl 
f(»- the  drama. 

Grarnck  received  the  infomiation 
very  graciously,  fw,  said  he,  "  Mtb. 
Grarrick,  who  baa  always  expresed 
aflfection  for  the  boy,  lias  long  said 
his  penehaxt  has  been  for  the  itage, 
and  I  would  advise  yon  not  to  oppose 
his  wishes — he  has  my  consent,** 
said  this  consummate  naaster  of  the 
histrionic  art,  and  he  acccxdingly 
commenced  his  studies  under  tlie 
friendly  auspices  of  this  iIlustTioiu 
actor. 

What  particularly  attached  Garrick 
to  young  Bannister  whilst  in  his  boy- 
hood, ¥ras  the  affectionate  interest 
which  he  manifested  in  behalf  of  his 
fiither,  who  about  the  year  1774  wts 
confined  for  a  considerable  debt  in  a 
^ongmg-house  in  a  court  close  to  the 
north  postern  of  Temple  Bar.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  incarcentkHi, 
young  clack,  by  6arrick*s  directioD, 
on  the  Saturday  of  eadi  weA, 
waited  on  the  treasurer  of  Dnny 
Lane  Theatre,  and  (resenting  an 
order  of  the  manage,  Grarrid[,  was 
paid  by  him  the  amount  of  his  salaiy, 
the  same  as  he  recdved  when  he  was 
employed.  No  man  could  retain  a 
more  grateful  recc^ection  of  kind- 
nesses conferred  than  Jack  Bannis- 
ter's reminiscences  of  Garrick's  bene- 
volent and  most  generous  oondact  to 
his  father.  He  suffered  him  to  re- 
main under  the  surveillanee  of  the 
sherifi^s  ofiicer  for  a  sufficient  space 
of  time  to  shew  him  the  evils  of  wan- 
tonly getting  into  debt,  and  thinking 
that  he  would  in  fature  be  less  im- 
provident, he  summoned  his  credi- 
tors to  meet  together,  and  compro- 
mised for  the  whcAe  amount  by  paying 
nearly  eight  hundred  pounds! 

The  wonderful  faculty  whidi  Gar- 
rick possessed  of  changmg  his  fedal 
expression  and  lookmg  endrely  tint 
of  another  person,  induced  fann  to 
practise  a  hoax  upon  the  patience  and 
temper  of  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  Albany  Wallace,  the  intimate 
friend  of  both  painter  and  player, 
engaged  Garrick  to  dt  for  a  iwf- 
length  portrait  of  himself,  wfaidi 
Gainsborough  engaged  to  paint  in 
his  best  style.  Gairiek  attoided  at 
the  painters  studio  for  more  than 
sixteen  separate  mornings,  and  atiasC 
found  that  Grainsborongfa  b^sn  to 
despair  of  success,  for  by  pure  acd- 
dent  he  discorered  that  the  actor 
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every  time  his  head  was  yitwed  by  the 
painter  had  impero^tibly  wroufffat  a 
new  expresBMn  on  the  visage ;  which^ 
on  disoov^ing^  the  painter  flew  into 
a  rage  and  tumUed  the  canvass  and 
painting  materials  behind  the  fire, 
observing,  **  Who  can  be  expected  to 
paint  a  fellow  that  wears  upon  his 
Promethean  phia  every  body's  fea- 
tures but  his  own  ?*' 

It  was  in  allusion  to  this  power 
over  his  facial  expresMon  that  Dr. 
Johnson  observed  to  an  old  friend  of 
Garrick*8,  who  had  called  to  congra- 
tolate  him  on  his  return  from  his 
long  tour  on  the  Ckmtinent, — 

"  How  is  our  friend  ?  how  does  he 
look  ?**  inquired  Johnson. 

*^Why  he  is  improved  in  health 
and  strength,  but  he  is  much  changed 
in  look;  his  face  is  wrinkled,  and  he 
is  looking  old  I" 

"Who  that  knows  Garrick  can 
leel  surprise  at  that  ?''  retorted  John- 
son; "for  whose  face  has  experi- 
enced 80  much  wear  and  tear  as 
his?" 

John  Bannister  wished  to  become 
a  tragedian,  and  studied  some  of  the 
promment  characters  in  Shakspeare's 
plays ;  but  Garrick  afforded  lum  but 
slight  encourag^nent. 

"We  vrant  somewhat  new,"  said 
he;  "tr^  comedy,  and  give  us  your 
own  feeling.  There  is  room  fw  your 
own  perception  of  character,  but  you 
must  study,  and  study  hard,  or  you 
will  not  succeed." 

Jack  was  powerful  in  his  capadty 
as  an  imitator  of  the  manner  of  cer- 
tain performers,  as  well  as  to  vdce» 
gesture,  and  general  appearance.  His 
recollection  of  his  indulgent  master, 
^iarrick,  was  extraordinary,  for  many 
of  the  intimate  friends  declared  the 
verisimilitude  of  his  imitation  was 
ahnost  perfect. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a 
party  at  his  own  house,  comfwsed  all 
of  his  own  cronies,  after  supper,  one 
asked  him  to  give  a  specimen  of 
Johnson  and  Gharrick,  in  a  colloquy 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho,  where  the  literary  leviathan 
met  the  famous  dub  which  he  there 
first  instituted.  He  started  up  and 
hegan  with  Johnson,  rolling  his  head 
about  on  his  shoulders,  and  com- 
mencing with,  "  Why,  sir,  his  faculty 
lor  ratiocination,  great  as  was  Burke, 
^reduced  him  to  silence,  and  he  sat  a 
mute  spectator,  absorbed  in  admira- 


tion of  his  colloquial  powers."  It  is 
said  that  he  gave  Johnson  with  vast 
fidelity,  and  he  inmiediately  chanj^ 
to  the  gay,  lively  manner  of  Gamck, 
mocking  slyly  Johnson  making 
punch,  and  taking  a  glass  out  of  the 
bowl  which  he  had  just  compounded, 
and  mimicking  him  vrith^  '•*'  Now  gen- 
tlemen, who*s  ioT poonchV 

The  ^eatest  treat  in  its  way  was 
that  which  we  witnessed  at  the  hos- 
pitable table  of  Mr.  Charles  Nixon, 
an  opulent  commercialist  in  Ba- 
singhall  Street,  where  John  Ban- 
nister, having  become  somewhat 
inspired  with  choice  wine,  sponta- 
neously struck  out  the  manner  of 
Giirrick's  representation  of  King 
I.<ear,  in  the  mad  scene.  Every  one 
of  the  party  agreed  in  pronouncing 
it  to  surpass  every  thing  of  the  kind 
on  record. 

None  but  the  initiated  can  conceive 
the  vast  scope  of  arduous  practice 
which  is  had  recourse  to  in  perfecting 
the  manner  of  playing  an  entirely  new 
character. 

When  John  Bannister  was  busied 
in  studying  the  style  of  playing  the 
part  of  Sheepface  m  Colman's  larce, 
brought  out  at  the  old  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  about  half  a  century 
ago,  he  assured  us  that  he  could  not 
obtain  sleep  during  the  making  up 
of  his  mind  as  to  the  management  of 
doing  it ;  and  said  that  he  was  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  practising  how 
adroitly  he  might  jump  itoxxk  the 
boards  of  the  st&^  backwards  on  the 
wide,  well -stuffed  bed-side  chair. 
He,  however,  at  last  accomplished 
the  difficulty,  when  old  Parsons,  who, 
during  part  of  the  time  was  rehears- 
ing the  part  of  the  ApoUiecary,  said, 
"  I  congratulate  you  Jack,  for  none 
but  a  monkey  (and  that  no  journey- 
man monkey)  and  yourself  can  make 
so  clean  a  retrogade  spring.  That 
manoeuvre  will  do  with  the  public. 
I  should  advise  that  you  take  out  a 
patent,  to  secure  your  genius  the 
right  of  this  jumping  faculty." 

That  a  comic  actor  should  be  play- 
ful offthe  stage  cannot  much  surprise. 
Jack  Bannister  was  not  only  a  great 
wit,  but  a  merry  punster  as  well,  and 
was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 

Not  like  too  many  of  his  profession, 
who,  frequenting  convivial  clubs  and 
taverns,  carried  two  faces, — one  for 
home,  where  he  played  the  churl, 
and  another  (his  out-of-door  face), 
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where  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay; 
not  80,  for  Bannister  was  an  even- 
tempered  man,  and  enjoyed  himself 
and  a  few  select  friends  hy  his  own 
firende,  for  few  men  were  more  happy 
or  evinced  moreamiableness  of  temper 
than  he  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
peace  and  unmitigated  household 
eznoyment. 

In  his  professional  career /eto  men 
were  more  deservedly  honoured,  and 
certainly  none  were  more  univer- 
versally  beloved.  Bannister  was  a 
great  panegyrist  of  the  Scotch. 

^  Scotchmen/*  said  he,  ^  exhibit 
one  virtue  to  a  most  exemplary  de- 
gree ;  they  love  their  own  *•  kit  and 
kin.'  If  a  Scot  be  successful  Tand 
who  amongst  them  is  not  ?),  fatner, 
mother,  sisters,  brothers,  nephews 
and  nieces,  participate  in  his  {^ood 
fortune,  whicn  become  a  sort  of  joint 
company  family  stock ;  for  however 
humble  in  circumstances  some  of 
these  may  have  been,  however  heavily 
the  black  ox  may  have  trodden  on 
their  toes,  they  are  still  considered  to 
be  of  his  '  kit  and  kin.*** 

Bannister  had,'  from  early  life,  kept 
this  steadily  in  view,  and  he  loved 
his  own  fSunily  accordingly.  He, 
when  his  father  began  to  fail  in  his 
vocal  powers,  used  to  say,  "  It  is 
happy  for  me  that  I  have  been  more 
provident  than  poor  old  dad.  Come, 
Georce,**  to  his  old  friend  Colman  of 
the  Ilaymarket  Theatre,  "  have  you 
a  mind  for  a  bit  of  cod-fish,  a  rump- 
steak,  and  some  asparagus  to-mor- 
row ?  Do  you  write  and  invite  my 
father  at  five,  whilst  I  go  and  play 
the  pwt  of  provider P  Five  or  six 
of  their  old  contd^es  were  usually 
invited  to  meet  him  at  some  cofifee- 


houae  in  a  private  rocHn,  and  they 
kept  it  up  in  good  style  till  past 
midnight,  when  the  afifeetionate  son 
conducted  his  declining  parent  to  his 
lodffing  in  Tavistock  Bow.  Colman 
used  to  observe,  "  The  most  ooeey 
evenings  that  I  ever  recollect  to  have 
spent,  were  at  a  sparrowpxus  dinner 
with  old  Charles  and  his  son  Jack, 
and  a  few  others,  up  in  Moale*s  first- 
floor  at  the  Rainbow  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.*' 

These,  with  many  others  of  the 
old  histrionic  school,  were  choice 
companions;  and  Jack  Bannister 
commonly  observed,  **  There  is  no 
man*s  company  I  desire  more  than 
that  of  m^  sure.** 

After  his  decease,  the  s<m  saw  him 
interred  in  the  vault  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields,  near  the  grave  of  his 
eady  friend,  the  celebnUed  brother 
vocalist  of  old  Druiy  Lane  Theatre, 
near  which  John  Bannister,  according 
to  his  0¥m  desire,  expressed  during  his 
last  illness  a  wish  that  he  himself 
might  be  also  laid,  which  was  fulfilled 
in  our  presence,  who  also  witnessed 
the  fbneral  of  Beard. 

Bannister  imbibed  so  oongennl  a 
love  for  scene-painting  whilst  under 
De  Loutherbourg,  that  be  ddighted 
to  loiter  in  the  scene-loft  of  every 
theatre  during  his  lon^  profesrional 
life ;  and  he  used  to  boast  himsdf 
as  a  supernumerary  dab  at  the  art  at 
all  the  great  theatres,  and  at  least  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  provincial 
ones.  He,  nowever,  always  main- 
tained that  no  one  of  the  ingenious 
craft  could  ever  be  named  in  compe- 
tition with  ^  Field-marshal  Leather- 
ba^**  the  sobriquet  of  this  inimitable 
artist. 
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Oir  a  certain  day  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  two  French  steam- 
yeaselfl  of  war  were  observed  to  stand 
over  from  the  opposite  coast,  and 
steer,  as  it  seemed,  u>r  Dover.  Thev 
were  fine  ships,  neatly  built,  well 
rigged,  and  in  excellent  trim,  and 
they  cut  through  the  smooth  water 
as  steadily  as  ducks.  They  ap- 
proached very  near  the  land,  but  did 
not  enter  the  harbour.  On  the  con- 
trary, th^  put  their  helms  up,  and 
with  a  leisiurely  pace  bore  away  for 
the  ui^>er  part  of  the  Channel.  The 
Downs,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  winds,  happened  that  day 
to  be  crowded  with  shipping;  and 
the  French  steamers,  keeping  well 
within  the  Goodwin  Sands,  threaded 
out  and  in  among  the  anchored  mer- 
chantmen, as  if  tneir  object  had  been 
to  satisf  jT  their  skippers  which  were 
and  which  were  not  worth  making 
prizes  of.  It  was  observed,  however, 
by  the  good  people  of  Deal,  and,  in- 
deed, by  the  dwellers  upon  the  sea- 
board senerally,  that  they  never  cast 
tbemseiTes  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  at  the  utmost  from  the  shore. 
Their  tricoloured  flags  floated  in  the 
liriit  breeze,  and  there  were  many 
telescopes  levelled  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  each  towards  the  land.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  their 
progress,  not  saluting  any  of  the 
casUes,  though  over  those  of  Walmer 
and  Deal  the  union-jack  was  waving; 
till,  rounding  both  the  South  and 
North  Foreland,  they  left  Beculvers 
and  Whitstable  behind,  and,  entering 
the  Medway,  cast  anchor  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Sheemess.  Then 
their  guns  opened,  and  they  saluted 
in  a  style  and  with  a  vehemence 
which  snewed  that  their  armament 
was  formidable;  after  which  the 
officers,  without  making  any  report 
of  themselves,  or  asking  or  obtaining 
leave,  landed,  and  made  themselves 
at  home.  They  went  over  the  dock- 
yard, inspected  the  fort,  took  notice 
of  the  positions  of  the  buoys,  &c., 
and  havmg  shipped  a  supply  of  coals 
departed  again,  as  they  had.  come,  at 
their  own  kisure. 

There  was  nothing  wrong  in  this ; 
French  steamers  of  war,  uke  other 
vessels  of  other  nations,  are  free  to 


navigate  the  English  Channel  when 
they  will,  and  to  keep  as  near  to  the 
shores  of  Kent  as  may  appear  de- 
sirable to  their  commanders.  That 
they  acted  in  the  teeth  of  a  law  which 
has  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
repealed,  when,  without  permission, 
either  applied  for  or  obtained,  they 
entered  a  great  English  river,  and 
brought  up  beside  a  government 
dockyard,  is  indeed  true ;  but  we  are 
far  from  charging  them  with  the 
voluntary  commission  of  wrong,  even 
in  this  instance.  Their  comnmnders 
were,  doubtless,  ignorant  that  such  a 
law  exists ;  and  who  can  be  surprised, 
seeinff  that  no  care  was  taken  to 
enlighten  them  on  the  subject? 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  idle  to  con- 
ceal that  the  appearance  of  these 
steamers  in  the  heart  of  an  enormous 
fleet — a  fleet  lying  helplessly  at  an- 
chor, because  wind-bound  —  while 
they  seemed  to  set  both  winds  and 
waves  at  defiance,  stirred  up  feelings 
that  were  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
they  were  novel  in  the  breasts  of  the 
spectators.     You  heard  men  whis- 

Sering  one  to  another  in  a  tone  which 
id  not  please  you;  new  lights  ap- 
peared to  have  broken  suddenly  m 
upon  them ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
watching  the  gradual  developement 
of  some  mystery  in  nature,  of  which, 
though  they  haa  the  banning  before 
them,  they  could  hazard  no  guess  as 
to  the  end.  This  much,  however,  all 
were  manifestly  agreed  upon, — that 
England  is  not  so  impregnable  in  her 
insular  situation  as  she  once  was.  That 
England  must,  therefore,  fall  a  prey 
to  a  foreign  enemy,  either  soon  or 
ages  hence,  nobody  would  for  a  mo- 
ment dlow :  but  thus  far  all  consented 
together,  —  that  our  national  inde- 
pendence, oiu:  freedom  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  horrors  of  war, 
the  sanctity  of  our  soil,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  certainly  the  rarest  of  the 
blessings  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  hereafl^r  by  means  dif- 
ferent from  those  whidi  have  here- 
tofore secured  it.  Long  may  it  be 
ere  the  hour  shall  arrive  which  is  to 
force  the  understanding  of  this  point 
both  on  the  sovereign  and  the  subject ! 
But,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  one 
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of  the  very  highest  importance,  that 
that  it  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  up 
nor  too  carefully  oonsidered,  we  pro- 
pose thb  month  to  let  questions  of 
mere  party  sleep,  and  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  something 
which  must  have  equal  interest  for 
men  of  all  parties,  namely,  the  po« 
sition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
sidered as  a  state,  which  is  liable  to  be 
assailed  hj  other  states,  and  which  is 
both  willmg  and  able,  if  her  mkn 
know  how  to  direct  her  energies 
aright,  to  maintain  her  independence 
against  the  world  in  arms. 

And,  first,  let  us  protest  against 
any  charge  that  may  be  laid  to  our 
door,  that  we  are  alarmists.  We  are 
no  alarmists.  We  feel  that  Europe 
is  at  this  moment  devoting  her 
energite  to  better  purpose  than  the 
strife  of  nations,  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  every  chance  of  her  continu- 
ing to  do  so,  at  least  for  awhile.  For 
the  French  government  is  as  little 
inclined  to  go  to  war  as  our  own; 
and  so  long  as  France  and  England 
combine  to  keep  the  peace,  peace  will 
be  kept,  at  least  in  Christendom. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  pledge 
himself  that  this  happy  order  of 
thin^  shall  never  be  broken  in  upon  t 
Louis  Philippe  is  not  immortal ;  and 
if  he  were,  the  French  people  would 
probably  grow  tired  of  nim,  as  thej 
do  of  most  things  and  men  after 
awhile.  And,  even  here  in  England, 
are  the  reformed  influences  under 
which  we  live  so  much  more  justly 
balanced  than  the  old  ones,  that  there 
is  no  hazard  of  our  getting  an  npeet, 
perhaps  when  we  consider  ourselves 
the  most  secure?  We  know  that  there 
never  presided  over  the  foreign  polky 
of  this  country  a  minister  more 
honestly  disinclined  to  promote  dif- 
ferences than  Lord  Aberdeen.  His 
lordship  has  a  religious  horror  of 
war,  and  it  is  a  Christian  sentiment; 
nevertheless,  even  Lord  Aberdeen 
may  be  forced  to  nve  waj  to  popular 
feeling,  and  popular  feeling  is  mudi 
more  frequently  warlike  than  the 
admirers  of  democratic  institutions 
would  wish  us  to  believe.  Knowing, 
therefore,  that  we  are  at  peace,  aim 
hoping  and  believin|^  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  political  horizon  to 
indicate  an  interruption  of  this  peace, 
it  is  yet  impossible  for  us  to  think 
without  alarm  on  our  entire  unfitness 
to  meet  the  storm,  should  it  come ; 


to  look  at  the  dcfencelesB  state  of  ooi 
coasts,  the  paucity  of  our  tioope,  the 
absence  of  every  thing  like  a  mili- 
tarv  spirit  in  our  own  pc^nilatioii, 
and  not  to  fed  that  we  aie,  to  ao 
extent  which  ought  never  to  be,  at 
the  mercy  of  our  ne^boon,  ag^ 
whose  approach  the  sea  ao  \om 
opposes  an  efficient  harrier,  aad^ 
make  no  secret  of  thdr  detenuDstirHi, 
whenever  a  quarrd  shall  ane,  to 
return,  if  they  can,  our  visit  of  thirty 
years  ago  to  their  eaptal. 

Again,  let  it  not  be  supposed  from 
any  expresnon  which,  in  the  coune 
of  this  article,  may  esetpe  ns,  thit 
we  doubt  the  capability  of  EsdaDi 
to  contend,  as  she  has  ever  1km, 
successfully  against  France,  or  any 
other  nation  under  heaven,  »  ^ 
end.  Give  us  time  to  collect  wr 
strength,  let  us  have  a  yeai'i  warn- 
ing, or  six  months*  (less  wouM 
hardly  do,  for  you  csnaot  make 
infantry,  nor,  d  fortiofi,  cavaliT  or 
artillery,  in  a  shorts  time),  and  we 
will  undertake  —  not  to  keep  the 
coasts  immaculate,  for  that  we  hold 
to  be  impossiWe  — but  to  lenders 
march  upon  I^ndon  as  impractieaUe 
to  any  force  which  may  sttemp*  it 
as  a  march  upon  Tfanboetoo.  Bot 
is  it  certain  that  we  aball  get  eroi 
six  months*  notice?  IsitnotjOntM 
contrary,  mudi  more  probrf)le,tt«t 
when  war  does  come  it  will  cjnjj 
like  a  thunderndap?  that  wtjWl 
hear  one  day  of  some  nusuDdentano' 
ing  somewhere — a  brash  ^^^c*^*^^]? 
English  and  a  French  OTiiscr,  wr 
example,  off  the  coast  <^  ^^^^ 
in  the  Fadfic,  and  that  in  a  week  J 
time,  or  in  a  day,  the  newspapers  wiU 
come  forth  bearing  the  fr^btfW  an- 
nouncement, in  capital  letters,  up^ 
their  columns,  **  Wab  wtth  Fs a»cs  • 
For  he  must  know  little  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  French  peq)le  "^^  ^^ 
poses  that,  having  detcnniiicd  on  » 
war  with  Engknd,  they  will  pffw« 
any  government,  even  that  ofW- 
Guixot,  to  balk  them;  andbcBOR 
be  still  worse  versed  in  the  si^JJ 
politics  who  can  persuade  too*? 
that  M.  Guizot,  or  any  other  Fr^ 
minister  will,  if  the  neoessity  wj 
breach  be  made  apparent  to  h^ 
lose  one  hour  in  fraitleBsnegot»«»^ 
Let  us  not  delude  oursdvea  i^  ^ 

Krsuasion  that  M.  Guiiot,  andtnc 
«nch  people  generally, are  n<*» 
well  aware  <rfourdefeo(rfe«P^** 
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ms  we  are.  Tbey  know  that  only  the 
other  day,  when  their  two  war- 
steanoers  anchored  at  Sheemess,  there 
was  no  guard-ship  in  die  Medwar, 
and  that  on  the  nuserablc  works 
which  are  supposed  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  doclnrard,  not  a  sini^ 
gvLXk  was  mountea;  that  the  very 
salute  which  they  fired  could  not  m 
returned!  Now  is  this  knowledge 
likely  to  he  lost  upon  them  ?  Surely 
not.  ^l*he^  haye  seen  how  easy  it  is, 
in  spite  of  our  maritime  superiority, 
to  seise  a  moment  when  our  fleets 
are  at  a  distance,  and  to  approach 
iJbe  very  entrails  of  our  power 
without  being  challenged.  Will 
they  not  remember  this  when  the 
moment  for  action  comes,  and  pre- 
cipitate  hostilities?  Tea,Tcrily.  And 
if  they  do,  and  we  be  not  in  a  very 
dilSsrent  state  of  preparation,  the 
least  eril  which  we  have  to  expect 
will  be  the  landing  of  10,000  men  on 
our  shores;  or,  if  20,000  or  30,000 
come,  the  march  of  a  French  army 
into  London.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that,  whether  10,000  or  30,000 
men  come,  they  will  not  equally  be 
destroyed.  London  is  not  England, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Paris  is  France ; 
indeed  the  occupation  of  London  by 
a  foreign  force  would  so  exasperate 
the  ^English  people,  that  the  minister, 
he  he  ever  so  pusillanimous,  would  not 
dare  to  make  peace  till  ever^  man  of 
the  invaders  was  either  lolled  or 
taken.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
London  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
no,  nor  the  humblest  village  of  our 
native  country  subjected  to  his 
caprices ;  and,  therefore,  is  our  anxiety 
intense  lest  in  their  attention  to  other 
matters  the  government  should  over- 
look a  point,  the  nefflect  of  which 
cannot  but  render  all  tne  rest  of  their 
measures,  however  wise,  worse  than 
unprofitable. 

The  application  of  steam  to  pur- 
poses of  navigation  has  begun  a  re- 
volution  in  the  world,  of  which  it  is 
^possible  to  calculate  the  issues. 
We  ^tter  ourselves  that,  as  far  as  it 
niay  bear  upon  the  question  of  ma- 
ritime superiority,  England  has  rather 
gained  tnan  lost  by  the  invention. 
We  dwell  with  complacency  on  the 
nianv  armed  steamers  which  come  and 
go  from  our  ro^al  harbours;  and 
take  also  into  account  the  immense 
capabilities  of  those  noble  boats  which 
carry  our  West  India  and  Mediter- 
voju  zzxu.  no.  czci. 


ranean  mails,  which  ply  from  the 
Thames,  the  llumber,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Dee,  the  Ness,  the 
Clyde,  the  Mersey,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  run  our  fingers  over 
the  list  of  these  steam-ships  and  say. 
Are  they  not  at  once  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  all  Uie  steam- 
navies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
put  together?  And  who  will  venture 
to  contradict  us?  We  believe  that 
in  respect  of  tonnage,  and  the  means 
of  carrvinff  batteries,  the  steam-navy 
of  England  is  irresistible;  but  then, 
to  get  this  power  into  operation,  you 
must  not  only  gather  m  your  own 
steam-ships  from  the  east  (md  f^m 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  but  you  must  prevail  upon 
your  enemy,  whoever  ne  may  be, 
to  do  so  likewise,  and  bring  the 
issue  of  your  quarrel  to  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight  in  the  Channel,  or  where- 
soever else  the  locale  of  the  great 
battle  may  be  fixed.  But  how  are 
you  to  manage  this  ?  Will  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  ¥dth  all  his  chivalry, 
accept  a  chaUenag  if  you  send  it  ? 
We  think  not.  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville will  answer,  as  the  Scottish 
kinff  did  to  the  English  general,  lliat 
he  aloes  not  mean  to  take  his  enemy's 
advice  either  as  to  the  time  or  the  place 
of  fighting;  and  his  respect  for  the 
Engush  navy  will  prolmbly  hinder 
him  from  committinj^  the  fault  whidi 
the  same  Scottish  kmg,  more  wise  in 
speech  than  in  action,  conunitted. 
Tour  superiority,  therefore,  though 
it  be  admitted,  does  not  render  you 
invincible  on  one  element ;  much  less 
secures  you  from  insult,  if  not  from 
more,  on  the  other.  For  the  French 
have  their  steam-navy  as  well  as  you ; 
and  till  you  shall  have  destroyed 
it  as  completely  as  in  the  last  war  you 
destroyed  their  fleets,  they  will  alwavs 
be  in  a  condition  to  pounce  upon  die 
weak  points  in  your  line ;  and  to  run 
across,  whether  for  purpose  of  inva- 
sion or  mere  annoyance,  as  often  as 
stress  of  weather,  or  the  call  of  duty 
in  some  other  quarter,  may  lay  some 
convenient  comer  of  your  coast  open 
to  insult 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  this,  more  than  in  other 
respects,  steam  has  revolutionised  the 
art  of  war, — ^that  it  has  rendered  c<»n- 
paratively  ineffective  the  greater 
navy  for  purposes  of  defence,  while 
it  bar  increased  the  offensive  capa* 
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bilitiet  of  the  leaser  navy  £[>ar*fold. 
Unless,  for  example,  you  succeeded  in 
belting  the  island  round  with  adrcle  of 
steam -frigates — and  scarcely  even 
then, — ^you  can  never  hope  again,  l^ 
means  of  your  navy  alone,  to  pre- 
vent an  invanon.  You  may  blockade 
the  enemies'  harbours  more  effect* 
ually  than  you  ever  did,  so  long  as 
the  weather  shall  eontinue  moderate ; 
but  steam-ftifiiites  cannot,  any  more 
than  sailing -frigates,  keep  the  sea 
when  the  tempest  is  out;  and  the 
blockaded  squadron,  as  soon  as  the 
gale  moderates,  escapes,  and  ffoes 
where  it  will,  ere  your  dispersed  fleet 
has  time  to  re-assemblc.  Berides,  if  the 
facilities  of  forming  a  blockxtde  be  in- 
creased, so  are  the  means  of  breaking 
such  a  blockade.  A  dark  night  will  fa- 
vour the  creeping  of  a  steam-ship  out 
of  port,  and  tnrough  the  intervals  in 
the  force  which  may  be  watching  it, 
at  least  as  much  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  opportunities  of  the  force  on 
watch  to  draw  near  the  harbour's 
mouth.  For  both  parties  are  alike 
independent  of  wind  and  tide;  and 
the  advantages  derivable  £imn  su- 
perior seamanship  are  equalised.  A 
sharp  eye,  and  a  steady  haai  upon 
the  helm,  vnll  carry  a  steam-vessel 
anywhere.  With  her,  tacking  or 
wearing  resolve  themselves  into  ^  the 
go-a-head''  or  "shove -her -astern" 
principle;  while  calms,  those  tor- 
ments to  zealous  seamen  of  a  bygone 
age,  are  the  elements  in  whicn  she 
thrives.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  pro- 
vided the  harbours  along  her  sea-board 
be  safe  places  of  refuge,  the  nation 
which  maintains  an  inferior  steam- 
navy  is  much  more  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  nation  which  main- 
tarns  a  superior  steam-navy  than  she 
would  have  been  had  both  continued 
to  depend  upon  their  line-of-battle 
ships  and  sailing-friffates.  And  if  it 
be  the  object  of  the  former  to  attack, 
while  the  latter  seeks  only  to  d^end 
herself,  it  is  morally  impossiUe  but 
that,  sooner  or  later,  to  tne  shores  of 
the  people  who  act  upon  the  defen- 
sive the  vrar  must  be  carried. 

The  principles  which  we  have  here 
laid  down  seem  to  be  apj^icable  to 
all  nations,  wherever  placed  upon 
the  globe*s  surfiuse.  Even  Ameroa, 
remote  as  she  is,  may  retaliate,  in 
case  of  war,  our  invasions  of  1«14, 
grovided  she  be  able  to  muster  a  few 
thousands  of  volunteers,  and  they 


make  up  their  minds  to  be  flaerifiedL 
And  if  this  be  true  of  a  country  to 
far  removed  from  us,  is  not  the  troth 
tenfold  more  self-evident  wboi  we 
look  to  France  ?  Consider  for  s 
moment.  Brest  harbour  is  distant 
from  the  coaat  of  ComvaU  100 
miles,  or  tea  hours*  rteannng.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  fi^  siol  ef  tbe 
line,  that  is  to  say,  forty  cs  fifty 
war-steamers  of  ih^  first  daas,  be- 
sides amaller  vessels  innumeraUe. 
Diq^pe,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Don- 
kirk,  are  all  ffneally  inferior  in  tbdr 
capabilities,  Dut  tbev  will  all  bold 
something;  and  are  distant  from  tk 
shores  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Efliex. 
not  more  than  from  sixtv  to  twenit^* 
four  miles  re^ftectivdy.  Kow,a  fint- 
class  steam-snip  will  tnmpoft  fna 
the  one  diiore  to  the  other  1000 
men,  with  thdr  arms  and  aceoatre* 
menta»  and  spare  ammunitioD,  sad 
provisions  enough  for  a  w^'s  ood- 
snmption,  eaaly.  Into  ea^  of  the 
smJler  vessels,  audi  as  eoold  be  as- 
sembled in  Boulogne  and  Galaii,  pa 
would  not  be  able,  peihaps,  to  Aof 
away  more  than  one-half  of  ibis 
number.  But,  aomoauig  the  Frendi 
were  to  assemble  ten  hvge  and 
twenty  small  vessels  at  Brest,  tea  at 
Dieppe,  mx  at  Boulogiie,  as  may  at 
Calais,  and  twioe  »b  many  at  Phb- 
kirk,  even  thonu^  all  these  eow- 
xated  last  were  minferior duDenato 
they  would  have  at  hand  tooo^ge  for 
24,000  in&nUy,  3000  cavalry,  aad 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  atthelea^ 
What  is  to  hinder  them,  aiy  dark 
night,  just  after  a  storm  has  blown 
over  and  the  blodca^ng  force  iay^ 
dimersod,  frtun  emto'iuug  aU  tfaaa^ 
and  sending  them  to  sea?  ay,  m 
guiding  them,  likewise»  safely  ac«» 
the  Channel?  Can  we  ever  eaq^ect  to 
be  so  strouff  in  steam-frigatea  la  tbat 
they  shall  form  a  compact  line  frw 
the  mouth  of  the  Thamea  to  toe 
Und's  End?  And  if  not,  how  aie 
we  to  protect  our  coasta  tm  »^ 
enemy  who  is  detomined  to  ii»^ 
much  in  order  to  readi  na,  mA^^' 
iflg  nodting  to  dread  from  baflw^ 
vmids,  may  steer,  as  soon  aa  be  ^ 
clear  of  his  ovm  port,  to  the  qgl» 
orto  the  left,  or  stand  stiaigbt  J^" 
end,  as  shaU  best  agree  with  the  hu- 
mour of  the  moment?  It  iaimp^ 
Bible  to  answer  this  queatiQii  «oD; 
fortaUy,  assuming  thai  £n^  ; 
still  to  depend,  aa  she  dldiatbeUft 
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ar,  abs&lutdy  on  iier  navy.  For 
er  i^allant  three-deckers  are,  for  this 
lecies  of  warfare,  maoifestly  use- 
m ;  and  her  steamers,  be  the^  ever 
)  much  upon  the  alert,  are  just  as 
kely  to  be  baffled  in  a  dark  night 
i  the  enemy  are  to  run  into  their 
,ws.  We  look,  therefore,  upon  the 
ea  of  protecting  England  uom  in- 
ision  by  her  neet,  and  her  fleet 
ily,  as  preposterous.  And  we  shall 
3  relieved  of  much  anxiety  as  soon 
;  facts  shall  testify  that  our  views 
'  the  case  are  understood  and  acted 
pon  bv  the  government. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  the  rea- 
ming which  we  have  thus  far  fol- 
wed  assumes  that  war  has  been 
^dased  some  time ;  that  the  French 
ire  been  less  upon  the  alert  than, 
1  thhi^  considered,  we  might  have 
cpect^  them  to  be ;  that  Ihe  steam- 
avy  of  England  has  concentrated 
i  the  Channel,  and  that  the  whole 
fthe  opposite  ooast,  from  Brest  to 
tunkh-k,  is  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
.re  we  justified  in  oountins  on  such 
consummation  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
ie  enemy  will  exercise  such  marvel- 
ms  forbearance?  Surely  not.  The 
Vench  are  a  clever  as  well  as  a 
rave  people.  A  little  impetuous,  a 
ttJe  given  to  the  Bombastes-Furioso 
ein,  we  admit  them  to  be ;  and  we 
0  not  doubt  that,  for  some  time  ere 
le  breach  occur,  there  will  be  va- 
ouring  enough  on  the  other  side  of 
le  water  to  indicate  the  gathering 
r  a  cloud  in  the  east  But  if  the 
ren<^  be  impetuous,  John  Bull  is 
ow  to  beheve  that  any  body  dare 
ft  a  hand  against  him.  Ourgovern- 
lenia,  too,  whether  they  be  Whig 
r  Tory,  desire  to  be  guided  in  their 
itercourse  with  foreign  cabinets  by 
lie  rules  of  strict  justice ;  and  are, 
^erefore,  reluctant  to  see  in  the  pi  o- 
ecdings  of  those  mth  whom  they 
esire  to  be  at  peace,  a  determination 
:>  go  to  war.  Hence  it  has  always 
appened,  heretofore,  that  on  the 
resudng  out  of  hostilities  England 
las  been  found  unprepared ;  and 
bat  she  never  began  to  conouer 
ill  repeated  reverses,  or,  which  is 
tretty  mudi  the  same  thing,  a  tem- 
)orary  loss  of  her  superiority,  forced 
ipon  her  rulers  the  conviction  that 
ittle  wars  are  ruinous  to  th/e  states 
hat  wage  them.  Thus  it  was  in 
790.  Our  fleet  was  then  so  tittle 
ible  to  cqpe  with  that  of  France, 


that  the  latter  sailed  triumphantly 
up  and  down  the  Channel,  till  a  gal- 
hmt  but  imperfect  victory  on  the 
first  of  June  turned  the  tide  once 
more  in  our  favour.  But  had  steam- 
navigation  been  in  use,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  Lord  IIowe*s  battle 
never  would  have  been  fought,  for 
50,000  men  might  have  been  thrown 
with  ease  upon  our  shores ;  and 
^,000  French  troops  could  have 
done  what  they  tiked,  in  a  countrv 
so  torn  as  England  then  was  witn 
party  -  spirit.  "We  must  never  be 
cau^t  nappiDg  to  the  same  extent 
agam ;  for  venly,  if  wc  be,  we  shall 
suffer  for  it. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that, 
when  war  with  France  does  come,  it 
will  come  suddenly ;  that  the  causes 
of  it  will  be  sought  for  and  found, 
not  bv  us,  but  by  our  neighbours ; 
that  they  will  make  all  the  necessary 

S reparations  for  it  long  ere  the  evil 
ay  arrives,  and  strike  home,  or  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  while  as  yet  they 
imagine  that  we  sre  com^ratively 
defenceless.  Now,  France  is  already 
prepared  for  war.  She  hss  a  standing 
army  oS  300,000  men  at  home,  inde- 
pendently of  the  80,000  whom  she 
employs  m  Algeria ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  are  available  for  the  purposes  of 
offensive  war&re,  because  her  towns 
and  rural  districts  are  sufiiciently 
guarded  by  the  civic  and  national 
guards  that  swarm  in  tliem.  France 
can  boaft  of  magazines,  also,  well- 
stodLed ;  oi  arsenals  full  of  arms ;  of 
guns,  carriages,  and  pontoons,  and 
other  means  of  transport  innumera- 
ble ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  spirit  in  her 
population  that  will  not  be  satisfied 
till  it  shall  have  hurried  them  into  war. 
Her  steam-navy,  though  much  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  is  by  no  means  con- 
tern  ntiUe  ;  and  her  seamen  are  brave, 
if  they  be  but  imperfect  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  arcmia  of  their  pro- 
fession. What  docs  8he  require,  in 
order  to  place  herself  in  a  ^ate  of 
readiness  to  hazard  a  descent  upon 
England  ?  Nothing ;  except  the  as- 
sembling in  the  ports  along  her  east- 
ern coast  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
steam-ships  to  contain  80,000  men. 
For  the  men  and  horses,  the  guns 
and  ammunition,  the  hospital  stores, 
provisions,  and  other  appliances  to 
the  efficiency  of  her  army,  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  if  not  upon  the 
coast  itself,  certainly  within  oner's 
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inarch  of  it ;  and  the  passage  across 
is,  as  we  have  just  explainea^  a  thing 
of  ten  hours  continuance,  at  the 
longest ;  at  the  shortest,  of  three.  In 
four -and -twenty  hours,  therefore, 
r^uis  Philippe  or  his  successor  may 
have  in  progress  towards  Englaiid  a 
force,  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to 
that  with  which  Napoleon  landed  at 
Alexandria ;  and  which,  though  cross- 
ing wide  seas  in  heavy  transports,  and 
with  the  delays  that  were  incident  to 
an  old-fashioned  voyage,  Nelson  hini- 
self,  eager  as  he  was  to  effect  it,  did 
not  intercept  What  have  we  to  op- 
pose to  it ?    Absolutely  nothing! 

The  whole  standing  army  of  Eng- 
land, infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
combined,  does  not  exceed  130,000 
men.  Of  these,  somewhere  about 
two-thirds  Twe  rather  think  more) 
are  scatterea  through  the  colonies, 
or  else  in  their  progress  to  or  firom 
some  foreign  station.  The  enture 
force  available  for  home  service  may, 
therefore,  be  estimated  at  50,000  men : 
22,000,  or  thereabouts,  of  these,  are 
in  Ireland;  22,000,  be  it  observed, 
of  excellent  soldiers, — whole  r^- 
ments  in  a  state  of  thorough  disci- 
pline ;  and  depots,  which  have  been 
so  long  together,  that  the  youngest 
members  of  each  know  at  least  some- 
thing. This  leaves  us,  for  all  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  about  28,000  men ; 
of  whom  one-fourth,  perhaps,  are  re- 
cruits, that  have  not  yet  nad  arms 
put  into  their  hands;  and  anoUier 
fourth  cavalry  and  artillery, — both 
of  infinite  use  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
foot,  but,  vnthout  a  sufficient  strength 
of  foot  to  fall  back  upon,  compara- 
tively of  little  use.  Moreover,  these 
28,000  men,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  re- 
cruits included,  are  so  scattered,  fh)m 
the  Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groafs 
house,  that  to  get  them  together  in  any 
thing  like  respectable  numbers  would 
occupy  weeks.  And  when  all  was 
done,  when  you  had  withdrawn  the 
last  man  from  the  midland  and  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  and  denuded 
your  sea-board  fortresses  below  what 
they  could  rightly  bear,  the  total 
of  your  field  force  would  probably 
amount  to  10,000  or  12,000,  if  to  so 
many.  But,  could  you  afford  to  as- 
semble 10,000  or  12,000  men  at  one 
point  ?  or  having  done  so,  could  you, 
with  safety,  keep  them  long  toge- 
ther? We  think  not  There  is  a 
cry  to-day  that  fiom  Boulogne,  Ca- 


lais, and  Dunkirk,  6000  Frenchnea 
have  made  good  their  lindiDg  wbere 
Oaar  landed— on  the  flats  bdov 
Sandwich.  Your  movetUe  eolaiBi, 
which  has  be^  fonaed  on  Black- 
heath,  throws  itself;  or  is  preptrisg 
to  do  so,  into  as  many  nuvaj-or- 
riagcs  as  can  be  collected;  wliai,k»! 
another  report  reaches  you,  thitdOOO 
from  Diqm  are  in  posKsaoa  of 
Brighton.  Thedirectioiiofbilfywr 
army  is  changed,  or  you  ire  jct 
hesitating  whciher  you  will  move  it 
all ;  when  fresh  grounds  of  dirt^^ 
tion  arise,  in  the  rumoured  debuk- 
ation  of  still  nH>re  formidabk  aniiea 
in  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  and  in 
Essex.  Meanwhile,  orders  ue  d^ 
spatched  fnmi  the  Admiral^  to  im 
and  send  round  from  the  Ovde,  the 
Forth,  and  the  Mersey,  ail  tbehige 
steam-vessels  that  haf^  to  be  at 
hand;  while  the  Thames  is  nnsdud 
for  crafl  of  every  sort;  and  all  ttal 
can  bear  the  weight  of  a  g1u^  aod 
sustain  its  recoil  when  fired,  liunies 
out  to  sea.  But  orders  such  as  thoe 
take  some  time  to  readi  the  partiff 
to  be  moved  by  them,  and  a  stin 
greater  space  is  necessary  ere  thj 
can  be  carried  into  effect;  for  tbe 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  are  both  flr 
away,  and  even  the  Mersey  is  &• 
tant  Must  you  wait,  and  wiD  jw 
be  able  to  make  the  enem  v  ^^ 
(Tou  shall  be  ready  for  tbcm?  Wc 
.•ear  not  WhOe  you  arc  planniw 
they  will  execute ;  and  tbe  (aly 
means  disposable  to  thwart,  or  era 
to  impede  the  executkm  oftkor 
plans,  you  must  find  as  yott  he* 
can  in  Uie  port  of  London. 

The  voyage  finom  London  tow 
Downs  is  not  a  long  one;  bat,^"* 
our  English  vessels  are  makqf  ^ 
the  French  fleet  has  jp«?^  JI? 
agam  to  Boulogne  and  CalsiSiiB^^ 
already  landing  its  second  M^  ^ 
soldiers.  The  operatifm  »  »  J^' 
however,  incomplete,  when  Ae  dark- 
eninK  of  the  air  just  over  B«»y^ 
headland  warns  those  engaged  nij* 
that  danger  is  apjjroaching^^^^ 
huny  thar  operations  tixmm^ 
and  tight  or  flee  according  to  the  »- 
structions  previously  receredf  w» 
in  either  case  5000  more  »«  •!* 
ashore,  and  the  whole,  lli^  ^ 
number,  entrradi  tbeniMtfVj^^ 
the  ruins  of  Bkfabom|^  «»» 
Meanwhile,  a  rdkOmmoM  «^ 
to  the  diyiaoo  iH  SMjUdl^  ^nncti) 
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iUr  destroying  the  railroad,  marches 
ipon  I>over ;  can  you  anticipate  them 
here  ?     We  earnestly  hope  so ;  for, 
et    them  once  occupy  Dover,  and 
he  chances  of  safety  for  you  are  di- 
linirfied  a  hundred-fold.    And  con- 
dent  as  we  feel  that  Colonel  Jones 
nd  his  100  artillerymen,  and  Major 
'raser  with  his  admirable  little  depot 
f  the  43d  regiment,  ¥rill  do  more  than 
ny  hody  has  a  right  to  expect,  we 
re  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  dream 
tiat  they  will  be  able  to  man,  far 
39B  to  defend,  lines  which  run  at 
sast  a  mile  flrom  one  flank  to  the 
ther.      £anie8tly,  therefore,  must 
re  urge  upon  you  to  send  the  bri- 
ade  of  guards,  at  all  haziuds,  down 
he  road.    To  be  sure,  4ho8e  scoun- 
rels  St  Bichborough  lie  terribly  in 
our  way.    They  will  feXX  upon  you 
rhUe  en  route^  as  sure  as  fate,  unless 
oa  nkore  with  your  whole  force, 
nd  avail  yourself  of  railroad  con- 
eytaice  to  the  farthest  stage  that 
nay  be  safe.    But  even  then  we  do 
lot  see,  that,  as  far  as  the  issues  of 
he  campaign  are  likely  to  be  af • 
ected,  your  condition  is  bettered. 
iV'e  doubt  whether  there  will   be 
ime  for  you  to  place  the  guards  out 
f  danger,  and  to  retire  again  upon 
jondon  with  your  few  regiments  of 
he  line,  and  your  cavalry  and  artil- 
ery.    You  may,  however ;  in  which 
ase   the   Bichborough   corps   will 
oardi  after  you,  whue  the  division 
hun  Brighton  carries  on  the  siege 
ingle-handed.    And  the  most  you 
an  pretend  to  do,  with  numbers  so 
nfenor,  will  be  to  make  a  stand 
rom  time  to  time,  where  the  &ce  of 
he  eountry  may  favour  you.    But 
?hat  is  tlie  use  of  protracting  the 
rarin  this  direction  r  You  have  no 
emforoonents  to  fidl  back  upon; 
vhereas  fhun  Ck>mwall  and  £ssex 
wo  heavy  columns,    each  15,000 
trong,  are  closing  upon  your  rear. 
ITou  must,  therefore,  after  all,  leave 
London  to  its  fate,  and  flee  from 
;>laoe  to  place,  till  the  national  sjurit 
iwaken,   and   peiusioners   and    the 
wsse  comUattu  unite  their  strength, 
md  j^ve  you   an  opportunity   of 
apposing    your    superior    numbers 
igunst  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
invaders. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  we 
are  dealing  with  so  ^ve  a  subject 
in  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  levity.  We 
b^  to  assure  them  that  there^is^^^o 


levity  within  us.  We  feel  as  acutely 
as  they  can  do  that  there  b  nothin<; 
to  prevent  the  French  from  lauding, 
any  night  in  the  year,  such  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  shores  of  England 
as  shall  place  the  capital,  if  not  the 
empire  itself,  at  their  mercy.  For 
let  It  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  encumbering  their  armies 
with  more  than  a  very  few  days' 

E revisions  has  rarely  been  acknow- 
idged  by  the  French  any  where; 
and  that,  least  of  all,  will  they 
cramp  their  energies  by  paying  heed 
to  this  matter,  when  uieir  thoughts 
shall  be  seriously  turned  to  a  cam- 
paign in  this  country.  The  county 
of  Keat  alone  would  maintain  50,000 
men  in  luxury  and  abundance  for  a 
month.  We  are,  therefore,  satisfied, 
that  should  they  sucked  in  throwing 
30,000  ashore,  the  extent  of  evil 
done  will  not  be  compensated  for  by 
that  which  will  surely  come  to  pass 
in  the  end ;  we  mean  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  invading  army,  be  it 
as  numerous  and  as  well-equipped 
as  it  may. 

The  ^vemment  are  very  desirous 
of  keeping  the  navy  in  an  effective 
condition.  In  this  they  judge  wisely ; 
and  the  naval  service  bein^  popular 
in  the  country,  no  proposition  which 
they  make  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  is  likely 
to  meet,  either  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  elsewhere,  with  serious  op- 
position. Moreoyer,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  let  come  what  will,  that 
England  should  continue  **  ruler  of 
the  waves."  We  have  colonies  and 
settlements  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  which  a  communication 
must  always  be  kept  up.  We  have 
an  enormous  trade  carried  on  in 
tiie  bottoms  of  our  merchant-ships, 
which  must  be  protected.  We  have 
messages  to  send  to  other  powers, 
fhencmr  or  otherwise,  belligerent  or 
peaceable,  which  are  never  so  effect- 
ually delivered  as  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  an  eighty-gun  ship.  And, 
lastiy,  we  have  tiu^en  it  mto  our 
hetm  to  play  the  part  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  to  expend  English  money, 
and  sacrifice  Enc^lish  lives,  in  order 
that  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  maybe  persuaded  of  the  shock- 
ing immorality  of  the  slave-trade. 
Are  we  complaining  of  all  or  any  of 
these  arrangements?    Quite  the  re« 
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vene.  It  is  from  our  reoMite  co1d« 
nies  and  settlements  that  our  national 
greatness  mainly  arises ;  and  <mr 
trade  well  deserres  all  the  protection 
which  can  be  aflbrded  it,  ibr  it  is  the 
very  marrow  in  our  natioiMil  bones. 
Neither  do  we  underrate  either  tiie 
horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  or  grudge 
anj  effort  that  may  be  made  to  put 
it  down.  To  be  sure,  we  entertain 
views  of  our  own  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  accomplishing  the 
latter  object.  We  fancy  that  a  few 
armed  steamers  eoneitantly  watching 
f  })e  ports  to  which  it  is  well-known 
tliat  the  slave-vessels  carry  their  hu» 
man  cargoes,  would  do  more  to  stop 
the  hid^us  traffic  ^an  twice  tl^ 
number  of  cruisers  spread  over  the 
length  of  the  African  seas.  And  we 
Oome  to  this  conclusion  by  analogy. 
In  Itidy  and  elsewhere,  where  men 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
for  one  murder  (ioramitted  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  a  do^en,  at  least, 
are  found  to  have  taken  phiiee  at  the 
doors  of  the  parties  assassmated.  But, 
because  we  tnink  that  the  Admiralty 
is  mistaken  as  to^e  means  which  oiTer 
best  for  the  suppresskMi  of  the  traffic 
ki  humim  flesh,  it  does  not,  ^refore, 
fellow,  that  we  are  fHendiy  to  sueh 
traffic,  or  even  disposed  te  let  the 
evil  cure  itself.  Very  fer  ttata  iU 
Keeping  this,  as  well  as  other  right- 
eons  and  wise  ends  in  view,  l^  us 
never  pennit  the  strength  of  our 
navy  to  be  diminished :  but  let  ns 
not,  if  we  he  wise,  depend  any  more 
exclusively  on  the  navy  for  the  de- 
fenee  of  the  land  we  live  in.  Times 
are  changed,  and  we  must  change 
our  viewlB  of  Aings  with  titiem,  bow- 
ever  painful  it  may  be  to  sacriflee 
old  habits  of  thousht,  and  to  submit, 
whiieso  doinff,  to  that  which  ia hardly 
less  disaffreeMke,— a  large  increase  to 
thepublie  expenditure. 

The  exemptimi  of  Bngland  fivm 
fbreign  invasion  must  beiiceANtll  de- 
pend dfahiiy  on  her  capability  of 
meeting  from  the  shcxe^  or  vtpotk  it, 
any  armed  force  which  may  be  sent 
against  her.  The  noble  lines  of  the 
poet  are  no  longer  applicable  to  her 
conditkm.  Stesm  has  falsified  the 
aphorism  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  yetan  to  repeat ;  and 
which,  hecause  of  the  beauty  of  the 
language  in  which  it  ia  dothed,  we 
fi*all  cOTitinue  to  repeat  to  the  end 
of  our  days ; — 


**  Englaad  hbmIs  do  bdlwario, 
No  towen  along  die  steep. 
Her  maicb  it  oa  the  mouattin  wive, 
Her  throno  apon  the  deep." 

Etu;land  does  need  buhvarksBOw— 
sttdibulwarks  as  are  net  tobe  found, 
except  at  remote  intervidB,  along  ber 
ooasts;  and  she  must  get  them  too, 
with  the  heaviest  ordnance  moonted 
thereupon,  if  she  desire  to  keep  her 
virgin  soil  unoontamiBated.  limm 
there  ai^  it  ia  true— Msrtelk)  Kmen 
— eeatteied  aver  the  moa^  ofber 
sandy  bays  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  it 
distances,  we  lUther  think,  of  hatf-a- 
mSe  from  one  another;  but  if  any 
body  is  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
by  these  an  enemy  is  to  be  seared 
ftom  attempting  a  debaikstiont  we 
truly  pity  Ais  dduskm,  thwgii jw 
riiafl  scarcely  stop  to  remove  it  The 
whole  Aeoi^y  of  Ae  MartdkMoter 
fbrtffication  is  beaea*  ^^""^^l 
We  were  surprised,  on  the  oseaaon 
of  the  bombaidment  of  a  Csrawn 
tOTO,  to  find  that  Ae  shot  from  oor 
shipping  toki  with  eftct  erery  ]J^«« 
except  on  one  tower;  and  we  ftrtb- 
wHh  came  to  the  CMicli»i<»  that 
towers  builtupott  aMkemoddBra^M 
hnpn^nable.  Aocofdtegly,  m  en- 
gineers were  directed'  to  cowtetiet  a 
&ie  of  these  doveoots  wheiew  tte 
coaets  were  level  and  the  «PF«^ 
to  them  easy;  imd  go**«"^'S 
people  flattered  themiiehres  alike  ^ 

they  were  secure.  BotwhftJjw 
feet?  Unquestionably VoaiaayMm- 
mer  away  at  a  Martellft  tomfnm 
the  aea  till  your  ammunition  «^ 
pended,  and  perhaps  yoftJ^jT 
when  all  is  done  that  yoa  »^/f{ 
Mttle  damaged  its  aiasoaiy;  W? 
«nnoB-balfglkiie^offfi«»^ 
of  masonry  as  a  m™***?*!  "^ 
from  a  AinWag-hom.  B*  ^ 
Martdlo  t»wet,  or  t^  <>^**LrJ 
n^ver  slOb  m  entbiprt^^^S; 
fttim  ktt^  hk  wap»«f**^' 
very  walk.  A  Mm<^_?^ 
motttttatme,  at  A^  mdstiwjfj"^ 
bta^beHe  upon  its  teot  '^^  r^ 
wai  these  cpowit  their  is»*«*  ^ 
a  wdM^ned  ship's  ootnptffj*; 
have  c^ned  the  broadridfe  oUm^ 
ibui^-gun  frigtcte  upon  ^^^^^  Jld 
they  do  escape,  are  we,  v»*^7f 
at  the  Bay  of  Aboakir  in  ^J^Z 
easdes,  and  redoubts,  and  ^^ 
among  the  saad-Wllft,  ta  be  <»»  ^ 
the  dm  Hi  three  or  fotr  ?«*  '^ 
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stop  the  adraiice  of  boats  to  the 
shOTe?  And,  once  ashore,  what  is 
to  become  of  yonr  Martello  towers  P 
They  are  capable  of  eontaming,  we 
rather  thmk,  eighteen  men  a-piece. 
A  Bingle  company,  with  a  couple  of 
seatmg-hKlders,  will  walk  into  each 
of  tbem  in  half-an-hoitr ;  and  then, 
your  sandy  baj  is  defenceless. 

It  is  not  by  Maltello  towers,  nor 
yet  by  open  batteries,  and  still  less 
by  eastles  after  the  Deal  and  Walmer 
fashiOB,  or  even  star  forts  at  given 
(fistances  fhnn  one  another,  that  the 
shores  of  En^and,  particnlarly  from 
Portamonth  to  North  Yarmouth,  are 
to  be  protected.  You  want,  first, 
the  complete  fortification  of  the 
months  of  your  navigable  rivers,  and 
especially  a  large  extension  at  Sheer- 
ncss  of  the  works  which  now  exist, 
with  a  strong  fort  on  the  oppodte 
sIkh^;  and,  next,  the  formation  of 
harbofirs  of  refuge  along  the  coast, 
snch  as  shall  GnSb\t  you  to  keep  in 
readlikeBs  here  and  tb^e  squadrons 
of  anned  steamers,  which,  lymg  snug 
bdiind  your  land  batteries,  may  be 
Heady  at  any  given  moment  to  sally 
Ibrth  and  act  with  effect  against 
whatever  enemy  may  shew  himself. 
Withofit  these«  indeed,  it  is  quite 
dear  that  your  trade  up  the  Channel 
must  be  destroyed.  For  the  French, 
if  they  fail  in  their  first  attempt  to 
invade  you,  or,  which  is  most  im- 
probable, abstain  from  making  it  al- 
together, will  80  harass  your  mer- 
chantmen from  their  ports  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  most  daring  will 
shrink  in  the  end  from  fkcing  the 
danger.  On  this  point,  however,  it 
is  not  ne<iessary  that  we  should  dwell 
at  lengUi.  The  proceedings  in  tmr- 
Uament  during  the  last  session  shew 
that  to  the  necessity  of  making  some 
sudti  arrangements  the  attention  of 
government  has  l<mg  been  awakened ; 
and,  tittless  we  be  misitifonned,  the 
i4tes  of  moi^  than  one  harbour  have 
been  fixed  upon,  and  measures  for 
their  construction  and  f<^flcatiOn 
are  in  progress.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  no  unnecessary  delay  shall  be 
permfitfed  to  occur  m  the  oommetke- 
ment  of  these  works,  and  that  when 
hepm  they  will  be  pressed  forward 
vigorously  till  completed. 

We  have,  however,  a  proposition 
of  our  own  to  advance,  which  will,  we 
are  dfeposed  to  guess,  rather  surprise 
some  of  onr  readers.    It  strikes  us 


that  the  time  has  come  fbr  making 
use,  as  a  protection  both  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  trade,  of  one  of  those 
natural  impediments  to  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Channel  of  which  we 
have  heretofbre  been  accustomed  to 
sneak  only  with  horror.  We  fancy 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  science 
and  skill  to  fbrtify  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  render  them  a  perfect 
bulwark  against  molestation  from  the 
shores  of  ricardy.  The  Goodwin 
Sands,  be  it  remembered,  are  dry  to 
a  great  extent,  fbr  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  twice  in  every  twelve  hours. 
It  has  been  accurately  ascertained, 
likewise,  that  their  shifting  super- 
strncture  rests  npon  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  chalk  every  where  ;  that, 
though  the  depth  of  sand  varies  a 
good  deal,  it  nowhere  exceeds  fifty 
feet;  and  that  to  drive  a  cylinder 
through  and  render  it  immovable  by 
planting  it  upon  the  chalk,  is  a  work 
of  no  difHculty  whatever.  It  was 
upon  this  prindple  that  Captain  Bul- 
lock undertook  to  construct  his  house 
of  refbffe  on  these  sands  for  ship- 
wreckedmariners ;  and  that  a  minia- 
ture thing  of  the  sort  is  actually 
established,  of  which  the  upper  worics, 
though  slightly  constructed  of  wood, 
have  heretofore  defied  all  weathers, 
and  of  which  the  foundation  bids  fair 
to  abide  immovable  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
describe  in  detail  how  these  cylin- 
ders arc  to  be  forced  through  such  a 
depth  of  sand,  but  when  we  state 
that  the  operation  is  carried  on  by 
exhausting  the  dr  in  the  uppei^  part 
of  each,  thus  causmg  the  sand  to 
rise,  as  all  substances  do^  that  the 
vacuum  may  be  filled  up,  the  more 
scientific  of  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  the  dMculties  to  be  overc(»ne 
are  very  slight.  One  great  obstacle 
to  be  encountered  Ues,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  limited  space  of  time  which,  at 
intervals  of  several  hours,  is  at  your 
disnosal  for  labour.  But  even  that 
Wl  yield  to  patience ;  for  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  so  securing  the  progress 
which  TtiiKy  be  made  at  one  low  tide, 
as  that  neither  the  common  fiowof 
the  water  nor  a  long  continuance  of 
stormv  weather  shall  interfere  with 
it.  The  work  must  at  the  best  be  a 
tedious  one,  but  we  see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  shall  fail  of  success 
in  the  endi 
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Actiiu^  opon  this  {ninciple — the 
merit  of  having  propooiided  which 
belongs  to  a  genU^nan  who  has 
scarcely  been  treated  as  he  deserves 
— ^you  may  sink  any  given  number 
of  (flinders  at  a  convenient  P<unt 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  filling 
them  up,  when  based  upon  the 
chalk,  with  some  heavy  substance 
— say  sand  itself  or  chalk  stones — 
you  have,  what  vou  seds,  the  out- 
lines of  as  solid  a  foundation  as  build- 
ing ever  rested  upon.  Place  your 
cylinders  very  dose  to  one  another. 
Let  them  not  be  more  than  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  apart  at  the  utmost, 
and  cover  with  them  such  an  extent 
of  sand  as  shall  leav«  room  for  the 
interior  of  a  fort,  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  couple  of  hundred  men,  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  six  months* 
consumption.  Of  course  you  must 
raise  vour  cylinders  considerably 
above  high- water  mark  ere  you  be- 
gin to  make  use  of  them.  But  once 
get  these  in  sufficient  numbers  se- 
curely settled,  and  your  difficulties 
are  at  an  end.  The  same  science 
which  builds  bridges,  and  custom- 
houses, and  houses  of  parliament 
upon  piles,  will  build  on  piles  £ur. 
more  enduring  in  their  substance  a 
redoubt  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  which 
no  enemy*s  fleet  will  ever  be  able  to 
fkoe,  and  which  will  withstand  the 
elements  as  long  as  Englishmen  shall 
desire — ^that  is,  till  England  cease  to 
be  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 

Neither  the  fortification  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Medviray, 
however,  uot  the  judick>us  sdection 
of  harbours  of  remg^  nor  the  plant- 
ing of  a  fort  upon  the  Goodwin 
Siuids,  beneficial  and  indeed  neces- 
sary as  they  all  seem  to  be,  will  suf- 
fice to  pnStect  this  countnr  against 
mdestaoon  from  a  foreign  &e,  unless 
measures  be  taken  to  increase  IfM^gely 
the  effective  strength  of  the  army. 
Guns  will  neither  traverse  nor  ex- 
plode unless  there  be  artillerymen  to 
work  them;  and  the  strongest  for- 
tresses are  useful  onlv  as  poiatg 
d^cqppm  for  movable  columns,  or  as 
affording  time  for  the  assembling  of 
troops  into  one  position,  or  as  inter- 
cepting an  enemy*8  communications, 
and  therefore  cramping  him  in  every 
thing  which  he  shall  propose  or  at- 
tempt. No  doubt  England  has  now 
ito  army  of  reserve  in  Sir  Henry 
'wdinge's  embodied  pensioners,  and 


excellent  troops  they  are  for  w- 
ticular  purposes ;  the  very  moi  wnom 
¥re  dKmld  choose  wherewith  to  fill 
our  fortified  plaoes,  as  wdl  as  to  fonn 
in  the  day  of  battle  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve in  rear  of  the  ^ronng  soldien. 
But  the  embodied  poisionen  are  not 
so  active  as  tl»ey  once  were.  A  little 
double-marching  would  wind  a  eood 
many  of  them;  and,  were  it  otha^- 
wise,  their  numbers  are  quite  ineon- 
sid&rable.  Tta  thousand  veterans 
ha  ve,  we  believe,  taken  up  arms  again ; 
and  ten  thousand  more  are  ready  and 
willing  to  serve  should  their  services 
be  n^ed.  We  wuit  more,  how- 
ever, than  even  this ;  and  tl^  mea- 
sure which  we  should  venture  to 
sumst,  as  at  once  the  most  effective 
andthe  least  likely  to  excite  the  jea- 
lousy either  of  Joseph  Hume  or 
Louis  Philippe,  is  that  the  militia  be 
re-embodiea  and  called  out  At  the 
same  time,  let  this  be  done  effectoall j 
or  else  not  at  alL  Twenty-egbt 
days*  drill,  the  Intimate  coune  of 
study  for  these  hcmie-sddiers,  will 
render  your  levies  worse  than  use- 
less ;  for  it  will  induce  you  to  bdieve 
that  you  have  a  discapuned  force  of 
40,000  men  to  trust  to,  when,  in  pwnt 
of  fact,  you  have  a  mere  rabble.  In 
the  regular  army  no  officer,  vho 
knows  what  he  u  about,  thmks  of 
putting  a  firelock  into  the  hand  of  a 
recruit  till  after  six  weeks'  or  two 
months*  drilling  at  the  least  And 
if  yovL  hope  to  render  your  battalions 
pliable,  ^ou  must  worii  them  with 
arms  daily,  and  teach  them  how  to 
fire  and  take  aim  ere  they  pull  the 
trigger,  for  at  least  as  great  a  length 
of  time.  If,  therefore,  the  militia  be 
called  out  (and  we  strenaoosly  re- 
commend the  measore),  let  them 
abide  under  their  standards  for  su 
months  at  the  least.  A  present  a- 
pense  will  be  economy  in  the  end. 
Fo£  six  months  of  such  training  ^ 
we  hope  to  see  bestowed  upon  the 
me  of  the  youth  of  Great  Biitain, 
will  ensure  to  us  for  twenQr  years  to 
oome  an  army  of  many  tboiiands  ot 
good  troops—of  troops  that  wiD  con- 
tinue good,  even  though  for  five  years 
after  you  do  little  msse  than  muster 
and  parade  them  annually  at  we 
head-quarters  of  the  corps  to  whicn 
thev  respectively  belong. 

Again,  we  should«be  glad  to  see  a 
more  decided  encouragement  gi^ 
to  the  corps  of  yeomaniy  cavalry 
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than  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
of  late  years  to  aiford.  In  case  of 
invaoon,  or  an  alarm  of  inyasion,  the 
serrkes  of  such  men  as  usually  com- 
poae  these  corps  would  beinvaduable. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  can  ever 
be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  disci- 
l^ine,  particularly  in  r^ard  to  their 
horses,  as  that  they  may  be  used 
against  the  regular  cavalry,  eren  of 
France.  But  as  guides,  as  scouts, 
as  piUroles  to  receiye  and  communi- 
cate information,  as  partisans  against 
whose  sudden  attacks  the  enemy's 
foraging  and  other  detached  parties 
eoukl  never  be  prepared,  they  would 
be  beyond  all  price.  The  yeomanry 
of  England,  and  those  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  not  less  than  their  neigh- 
bours, are  constitutionally  a  brave 
race  of  men.  They  are  robust,  ac' 
tive,  good-humoured,  devoted  to  their 
country— a  little  over-fed,  perhaps, 
but  for  a  spurt  a  man  is  not  much 
the  worse  K>r  being  well  fed — and 
willing,  we  are  sure,  to  turn  out  to  a 
man  should  government  desire  it. 
We  recommend  that  they  be  in- 
formed, on  authority,  that  the  go- 
vernment is  aware  of  dieir  good  qua- 
lities, and  prepared  to  make  use  of 
them  when  the  fitting  moment  shall 
arrive.  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  whether  it  would 
not  be  judicious  to  change  both  their 
appointments  and  drill  ?  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Major  Deeds  may 
both  depend  upon  it  that  they  will 
never  get  their  fine  corps  to  ride  side 
by  side  with  the  1  Uh  Hussars.  But 
put  rifles  into  the  hands  of  these 
young  farmers,  and  train  them  to  fire 
mm  their  saddles,  and  mount  and 
remount  in  the  midst  of  a  skirmish, 
and  let  them  see  that  you  expect 
them  to  pass  through  woods  and  over 
quagmires  which  no  re^lar  cavalry 
womd  fisioe,  and  we  deceive  ourselves 
if  yon  do  not  increase  their  useful- 
ness fourfold.  We  have  some  faint 
recollection  of  the  masses  of  mounted 
riflemen  whom  the  Yankees  used  to 
brii^  into  play  two-imd-thirty  years 
ago,  and  we  fancy  that  in  every 
county  of  England  there  are  materials 
within  reach  out  of  which  to  form 
corps  at  least  as  troublesome  to  an 
invader  as  these. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  the  govern- 
ment whether  they  conceive  that  the 
Ro3ral  B^;iment  of  Artillery  is,  in 
point  of  numbers,  what  it  ought  to 


be  ?  For  efficiency  and  skill  we  will 
match  it  against  the  world ;  but  con- 
sidered as  an  arm,  and  a  very  im- 
portant arm  of  defence  to  the  coun- 
try, can  any  thing  be  more  feeble  ? 
Few  as  our  fortified  places  are  at 
home,  and  wretched  as  is  their  arma- 
ment, we  believe  that  we  are  within 
the  mark  when  we  say  that  were  you 
to  distribute  the  entire  corps  among 
them  you  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  single  man  per  gun.  Now 
this  is  no  light  matter  for  considera- 
tion. You  may  make  an  infantry 
soldier  in  four  months,  and  a  cavaliy 
man  in  twelve ;  but  an  artillerist  is 
still  but  a  learner  after  he  has  been 
two  years  in  the  service.  We  do 
think,  therefore,  that,  whatever  else 
may  be  done,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enrol  a  tenth  battalion  for  the 
Artillery,  —  unless,  indeed,  which 
would  for  many  reasons  be  better, 
you  convert  this  huge  regiment  into 
fiy^^  and  give  to  each  r^ment  two 
battEilions.  And  then  we  should  be 
for  keeping  the  Horse  ArtiUery  as 
distinct  from  the  foot,  as  we  keep  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guards  distinct  from 
the  infantry. 

Many  more  hints  occur  to  us  on 
which  we  could  wish  to  touch,  but 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  paper 
has  already  run  alarms  us.  For  ex- 
ample, the  militia  laws  stand  in  need 
of  revision  in  many  respects,  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  enactment 
which  prevents  parties,  when  recruit- 
ing for  the  regular  army,  from  enlist- 
ing a  man  whose  name  is  already  on 
the  muster-roll  of  a  raiment  of  mi- 
litia, whether  embodied  or  not.  This 
is  agreat  error,  surely.  For  our  young 
rustics  are  not  so  fond  of  taking  mili- 
tary service  under  the  crown  as  that 
we  can  afibrd  to  thwart  their  mili- 
tary ardour,  after  a  few  months*  train- 
ing in  Uieir  respective  counties  may 
have  awakened  it.  But  we  must  not 
be  led  into  a  discussion  of  the  point, 
important  though  it  be.  Neither, 
we  trust,  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that,  while  thus  urging  upon  the 
government  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  means  of  defence  for  the  country 
by  land,  we  are,  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  undervaluing  the  importance 
or  mistrusting  the  efiliciency  of  the 
navy.  The  navy  must  ever  be  Eng- 
lanas  right  arm,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  ever  in  better  order 
than  now.    Nevertheless,  our  gallant 
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tare  caanot  bat  pereeive  tint  there 
are  things  which  even  a  Britidi  sea- 
man cannot  do;  and  that  one'  of 
these  is  to  hinder  steam,  whether  for 
usoragainntns,  firom  operathig  agreat 
change  in  the  whole  system  of  war- 
fare. Probably,  when  war  aomes, 
we  shall  see  this,  and  turn  our  mari- 
time saperk)rity  to  acoonnt,  by  be^ 
coming  the  invaders.  We  have 
marehed  to  Paris  before  now,  and  we 
do  not  see  any  reason  why,  should 
the  necessity  unhappily  arise,  we 
should  not  march,  with  tne  aid  of  oar 
noble  bine-jackets,  to  Puis  again. 
But  we  wxfkt  not  to  forget  thirt,  to 
do  this  with  easy  minds,  we  must 
leave  London  secure  behind  us,  or 
that  London  is  pretty  sure  to  be  made 
the  point  of  attack,  before  we  shall 
have  had  time  to  consider  how  we 
may  most  speedily  get  to  Paris. 


Sir  Robert  Fled  is  one  of  the  ablest 
finance  niinisten  that  ever  presided 
over  tiieaffiurs  of  tins  com^.  l^e 
change  which  his  pdi<7  has  effieeted 
in  the  condition  or  all  danes  of  the 
community  IB  marvelhrns.  What  we 
cannot  but  be  afraid  of  is,  that  he 
shall  suffer  his  thoughts  to  be  so 
engrossed  by  the  operations  of  pene 
as  to  foi^  that  the  peace  itself  nay 
be  broken,  and  tfaus  expose  his  eom- 
try,  rich,  but  in  a  miMtarv  ponrt  of 
view  feeble,  to  be  iusuited,  ssd 
wronged,  and  perhaps  overran,  by 
an  ungenerous  enem^r.  We  h(^ 
no4^  howevw ;  and  it  is  beeaose  our 
belief  leans  us  in  tiie  same  direction 
with  our  widiea,  that  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  read  to  hiih  and  to 
all  whom  it  may  concern  this  ketnre 
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GsosGB  IIL  sat  in  the  polar  night 
of  his  life's  long  winter,  and  good 
Queen  Charlotte  in  all  the  solemnity 
of  her  old  -  fashioned  state,  at  St. 
James*s ;  the  glory  of  Bnimmel  had 
departed,  and  the  beauty  of  Devon- 
shire was  in  its  wane,  but  new  lights 
had  risen  on  the  world  of  I^ondon. 
Carlton  House  was  now  its  magic 
mirror;  and  the  season  of  1814  com- 
menced with  more  than  usual  bril- 
liancy under  the  patronage  of  the  al- 
lied sovereigns,  whose  coming  seemed 
to  turn  the  British  Babylon  to  one 
great  hall  of  rejoicing  over  the  ^Iden 
image  of  empires  smitten  without 
hands. 

It  was  the  first  winter  of  peace, 
though  the  storm  was  not  yet  over ; 
but  the  rank  and  the  royalty  of 
the  Continent  mingled  in  banquet 
and  ball  -  room  with  the  iilUe  of 
our  island -city  when  Lady  Adela 
Percival  made  her  dihut  on  the  stage 
of  fashion,  or,  in  the  expressive 
phraseology  of  the  London  beau 
numde^  her  lad)'Ship  "  came  out." 
Few  there  were  to  whose  first  ap- 
pearance Fortune  had  accorded  so 
many  advantages,  and  fewer  still  were 
they  who  could  better  appreciate  or 
improve  them  than  Lady  Adela ;  she 
was  ji  beauty  by  common  consent : 
though  in  an  inferior  station,  her 
claims  to  that  distinction  might  ha^e 


been  described  as  those  of  a  tidl, 
slender,  Wue-cycd  blonde;  aceom- 
nlishcd,  of  course,  as  fdl  ladies  are, 
for  her  education  had  employed  the 
utmost  abilities  of  more  than  a  ddsen 
governesses,  besides  masten  of  all 
sorts  in  every  posedble  branch  of 
learning  fit  for  the  daughter  of  an 
earl,  for  such  she  was,  the  onlyc^iiM 
and  heiress  of  the  Earl  and  Comrtesi 
of  Lexington,  a  peeiiess  in  her  own 
right,  and  enticed  to  conatdenible 
expectations  from  Lord  Elmsdak,  her 
maternal  uncle,  who,  having  dctct 
bent  his  neck  beneadi  the  so-eafled 
"  golden  yoke  of  Hjrmen,*'  had  been 
long  regarded  by  widowed  dowagers 
and  single  ladies  in  generkl  as  an 
irreclaimable  old  baeh^r.  But  how- 
ever legibly  the  dcknn  of  the  unwedded 
had  been  written  on  the  pace  of  his 
destiny,  none  in  all  the  ciiw  of  his 
friends,  wide  and  warm  as  it  irt^  fbr 
the  rich  and  heh-less  Lord  Ehittflsle, 
seemed  less  likely  to  sto^  in  the 
immunities  of  that  uneflvttd  lot  tlian 
his  niece ;  her  first  ball  was  snjftftliMd 
bv  the  conquest  of  *n  Bfcglwi  e«d» 
the  second  by  the  capture  of  # 
Austrian  count,  her  thftd  Qii^^a^ 
took  place  at  Apsley  Hbtoei  W 
qneritig^ground  m  tho6^  day«,  nH^ 
ever  it  may  be  now)  i«p  clj^ijl 
with  the  special  notice  of  the  ftttff 
Begent,  and  n  walte  wHh  JB«ttiiiet 
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hmlovilieb,  antocrftt  of  all  the  Rtw- 
sias. 

'  The  winter  passed  away,  and  with 
it  the  allied  sovereigns ;  the  succeed- 
ing summer  hronght  other  occupa- 
tions for  them;  But  the  desperate 
game  was  played,  and  Fortune  had 
made  them  winners  hefore  another 
London  season  gathered  t^in  fVom 
watering-places  the   idly  busy   of 
the  West  End.    On  flowed  the  gay 
but  scandal  -  bearing    days    of  the 
Regency,  and  from   that   eventfyil 
ni^t  whose  triumphs  we  have  re- 
eorded,  Lady  Adela  Percival  rejoiced 
in  fSi  the  royalty  of  a  reining  belle, 
which,  though  more  limited  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  than  on  those  of 
the  Seine  or  Danube,  is  nevertheless 
sovereign  while  it  lasts.    The  Court 
Jotarrud  reported  her  dress^  with  all 
its  ImUiant  particulars ;  the  Annuals, 
then  in  their  spring,  were  embellished 
with  her  picture,  on  which  all  the 
i^hionable  poets  wrote  verses  in  her 
album ;  flattered  and  followed  by  the 
one  sex,  envied  and  imitated  l^  the 
other,   her  victories    multiplied    as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  Gallic  eagle 
berore   the    northern    winter    had 
breathed  upon  his  wing.  Royal  dukes 
and  German  princes  were  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  her  suitors,  yet 
Lady  Adela  Percival  was  Percival 
still.    Perhaps  the  lady  was  discreetly 
choice,  perhaps  it  was  hard  to  choose 
amon^  so  many ;  but,  "  out  upon 
Time  !**  as  our  English  Rousseau  nas 
said,  for  he  lays  his  withering  hand 
on  the  empire  of  Beauty  as  well  as 
that  of  nations,  and  both  grow  ^y 
beneath  it.    Though  bom  an  heiress 
and  brought  up  in  the  calm  cool  con- 
sciousness of  a  peerage.  Lady  Adda 
ffelt  her  sceptre  beginning  to  waver ; 
rivals  with  younger  fiices  were  rising 
in  every  cpiarter  in  the  form  of  girls 
whom  sh^  had  left  in  the  nursery ; 
and  young  ladies  v^Ul  come  out,  how- 
ever unjustifiaMe  the  step  may  seem 
to  their  seniors;  and  Lady  Adda 
mighl  well  see  the  impropriety  of 
such  things  at  the  prudent  age  of 
twenty  -  eiffht.     Her  father  was  a 
Wh^,  ana,  of  course,  miles  deep  in 
politics;   her  mother  loved  poetry, 
or  St  least  eildeavoured  to  impress 
that  fact  on  all  her  acquaintances, 
and  her  whole  time  was  employed 
in  patronising  the  would-be  "  Ghilde 
Harolds,"   wno,   with    tumed-down 
collars  and  sentimental  iaces,  might 


be  heai^  dedaiming  on  the  woes  of 
Hfe  in  every  drawing-room  of  the 
metropolis,  for  Byron  was  then 
planting  the  wild  luxuriant  laurels 
that  have  grown  so  gloriously  about 
his  grave;  and  aU  seemed  to  think 
Lady  Adela  quite  competent  to 
manage  her  own  aflidrs  as  regarded 
matrimony,  with  the  exception  of  her 
uncle.  Lord  Elmsdale.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  passed  his  grand  dimacteric, 
and  seen  much  of  what  is  called  lifb, 
having  been  successively  a  beau,  a 
scamp,  and  a  politician;  and  now 
when  both  himself  and  life's  exdte- 
ments  were  exhausted,  his  last  refuge 
firom  enmd  lay  in  watching  over  the 
concerns  of  his  niece,  who  had  always 
been  his  special  favourite,  and  whose 
prolonged  state  of  single  blessedness 
had  become  to  him,  perhaps  from  his 
own  experience,  a  cause  of  secret 
alarm  and  profound  consideration. 

Lady  Adda  sat  in  her  boudoir  one 
clear  cold  morning  of  the  early  spring ; 
she  sat  alone,  but  it  was  not  to  count 
her  conquests,  nor  deliberate  on  her 
dress  for  the  coming  evening,  but  to 
read  word  for  word  the  speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Merrion,  M.P.  for  West- 
borough,  which  had  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
now  graced  the  columns  of  the  3fbm* 
ing  Herald. 

"  Reading  an  M.P.'s  speech,  as  I 
exist  !**  said  Lord  Elmsdale,  who  had 
entered  unobserved,  and  now  bent 
over  her  shoulder.  "  Why,  child, 
I  thought  you  understood  the  value 
of  time  better ;  but  who  is  the  speak- 
er ?  Ah !  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  the 
^ntleman  who  danced  with  you  all 
last  night  at  Lady  Carisford*s ! " 

"  I  believe  so,**  said  Lady  Adda, 
laying  down  the  paper  with  well- 
assumed  indifference,  and  the  feelings 
of  one  who  sacrifices  the  present  to 
the  future,  for  she  could  have  spared 
the  old  gentleman's  company  just 
then ;  but  people  who  have  l^acies 
to  leave  expect  attention. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  certainly  very 
talented,"  continued  her  uncle,  "  and 
rich,  too,  they  say.  How  strange  he 
is  not  married,  u>r  I  alwavs  thousht^ 
him  a  charming  man ;  ana  yet,  what 
is  still  more  sm^lar,  I  brave  been 
told  he  never  had  an  affaire  dn  coenr 
in  his  life."  With  allher  habitual 
and  aristocratic  coldness,  the  eye  of 
Lady  Adela  brightened  strangely  at 
berunde'9remwks,,and  she  inqmred  . 
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with  more  than  ordinary  eamestnen 
how  long  he  had  known  Sir  Charles 
Merrion.  "  Five  yean,  I  think," 
said  the  experienced  peer,  whose  me- 
moir had  always  took  parts  for  the 
whole  of  jpast  time;  ^*  we  became 
acquainted  m  Ireland  about  the  time 
of  your  coming  out,  and  that's  long 
enough  ago.  Seriously,  Adela,  you 
ouffht  to  be  married  !** 

Uis  niece  might  have  returned  the 
compliment,  but  Lord  Elmsdale  pro- 
ceeded  with  steam-like  speed,  for  he 
was  now  on  what  might  be  called  the 
railway  of  his  heart.  He  enumerated 
her  junior  friends  who  had  eained 
the  goal  of  matrimony,  though  with 
prospects  far  inferior  to  hers.  He 
proved  to  a  demonstration  that  youth 
and  beauty  could  not  last ;  and  after 
directing  her  attention  to  the  public 
contempt  heaped  on  single  life  in 
general  and  on  single  ladies  in  par- 
ticular, concluded  by  advising  ner, 
if  she  meant  to  delay  any  longer,  to 
turn  Catholic  and  take  the  veil  at 
once,  as  that  was  the  most  respectable 
way  of  living  a  spinster. 

"Dear  unde,  said  Lady  Adela, 
who  felt  both  piqued  and  amused 
at  his  anxiety  on  tne  subject,  "  you 
forget  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  my 
own  fault.** 

''  But  I  know  it  is !"  said  Lord 
Elmsdale,  impatiently.  "  Look  how 
many  good  offers  you  have  literally 
thrown  away  I  There  is  Lord  Glas- 
tonbury, who  was  desperately  in  love 
with  you.** 

"res,  after  Miss  Cottenham  re- 
fused him,**  observed  Lady  Adela. 

"  And  the  Duke  of  Hungerford, 
who  would  have  laid  hb  coronet  at 
your  feet.** 

"  After  having  mourned  two  dear 
departed  duchesses,  and  srown  old 
enouffh  to  be  my  grandfather,**  re- 
joined his  niece. 

"  And  the  Prince  of  Koningsbeig, 
who  required  but  a  little  encou- 
ragement to  propose  for  you  in 
formJ! 

"  Afler  the  French  actress,  whom 
he  married  in  spite  of  his  friends  and 
fiunily,  was  divorced  for  eloping  with 
a  lieutenant  of  cuirassiers.  Dear 
uncle,  such  proposals  are  common 
enough,  but  1  have  determined  never 
to  resign  my  maiden  freedom  except 
for  pure  love.  I  believe  the  heart 
c^  love  but  once,  and  if  that  first 
affection  spring  not  for  me,  I  will 


never  Imid  myself  to  the  urn  of  an« 
other*s  memory.*' 

"  Well,  Adela,  who  could  imagine 
there  was  so  much  romance  in  your 
composition !  But  if  that  be  the  case, 
Sir  Charles  Merrion  is  the  man,  for 
no  one  can  accuse  him  of  one  hour's 
flirtation  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
pilgrimage.  Don*t  blush,  Adela! 
Sir  Chicles  is  certainly  a  canital 
walizer,  though  on  the  wrong  nde  of 
forty,  I  dare  say,  young  and  hand- 
some as  he  looks :  but  some  people 
never  grow  old,**  said  Lord  Elmsdale, 
fflandng  sadly  at  his  own  furrowed 
face  as  reflected  in  the  opposite  mir- 
ror. 

"Indeed,  uncle  "^  said  Lady 

Adek. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  see  how  the 
case  stands,  tnough  your  husband 
ought  to  wear  an  earFs  coronet,  at 
leiMt,  since  he  is  your  choice.  I  see 
no  objection,  for  Sir  Charles  is  too 
clever  and  too  useful  to  the  cabinet 
to  remain  long  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  ^^  morning,  Adela,  and 
be  sure  I  wiU  keep  your  secret  till 
the  proper  time;**  and  her  uncle  hur- 
ried  out  of  the  room  before  Adela 
could  finish  her  intended  remo&- 
stnmce. 

From  that  day  Sir  Charles  Mer- 
rion was  a  constant  visitor  at  Lexing- 
ton House;  imd,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced, rumours  of  an  approadiing 
marriage  "  in  high  life'*  were  circu- 
lated by  the  London  newspapers; 
all  the  usual  ceremonies  of  courtship 
were  observed  (Uiey  are  much  the 
same,  good  readers,  from  the  palace 
to  the  hut).  In  due  time  Sir  Cnarles 
proposed ;  and  the  earl  and  countess, 
though  at  first  astonished  at  his  as' 
turance^  could  not  oppose  the  wishes 
of  their  only  child,  supported  as  they 
were  by  the  preponderating  influence 
of  Lord  Elmsdde.  Th^r  consent 
was  accordingly  obtained,  and  the 
marriage-day  fixed  on  the  last  of  the 
following  month. 

All  I^ndon  wondered  over  the 
news, — some  at  the  heiress  of  Lexin^- 
ton*s  choice,  some  at  Sir  Charleses 
good  fortune,  and  some  that  one  so 
long  deemed  unengagable  was  at  last 
engaged ;  but  after  passing  the  usual 
criticisms  on  both  parties,  all  their 
friends  agreed  it  was  a  love-match, 
and  wished  them  every  happiness,  as 
a  thiiu[  of  course.  iJord  LexingtoA 
half  iorgot  the  opposition  interest, 
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and  his  countess  the  drawing-room 
poets,  in  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
their  daughters  trousseau.  Lady  Adela 
had  retii^  into  the  country,  for,  as 
might  he  expected,  she  was  wondrous 
prudent ;  and  Lord  Elmsdale,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  employed  him- 
self in  cultivating  most  assiduously  the 
friendship  of  his  intended  nephew-in- 
la  w.  They  had  been  long  acquainted, 
and  that  acquaintance  now  ripened 
into  the  warmest  intimacy ;  but  time 
wore  away,  and  all  preparations  were 
completed,  the  wedding  cards  were 
engraved,  and  the  bridal  tour  ar- 
ranged ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  that  day 
which  people  designated  "  happy, 
the  lights  burnt  long  and  late  m  a 
handsome  hotel  of  Grosvenor  Place 
(the  house  was  sacred  to  the  lodging 
of  single  gentlemen) ;  but  its  inhabi- 
tants were  now  gone,  some  to  the 
Opera,  some  to  the  club,  and  some  to 
the  last  gay  assemblies  of  the  London 
season ;  hut  in  one  solitary,  though 
elegant  apartment,  there  sat  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  hair  on  which  time  had  shed 
no  silver,  and  fine  expressive  face, 
though  deeply  marked  with  lines  of 
thought,  or  it  might  be  care,  about 
the  brow.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Mer- 
rion,  emplovinff  the  last  few  hours 
of  his  bachelor  life  in  arranging,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himselt;  the 
contents  of  a  small  neglected  desk, 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  years. 
It  was  filled  with  old  papers  and 
letters,  cardesslj^  heaped  together; 
many  of  them  Sir  Chiurles  read,  and 
some  he  burned ;  but  at  last  he  came 
to  a  small  bundle  of  letters  bound  up 
with  a  faded  riband ;  it  was  but  loosely 
tied,  for  the  knot  gave  way  in  his 
hand,  and  out  of  it  fell  a  long  lock 
of  bright,  but  jetty  hair.  Sir  Charles 
caught  it  ere  it  reached  the  ground ; 
but  what  dreams  were  hidden  in  the 
night  of  its  blackness,  that  he  stood 
gazing  upon  it  with  an  eye  that 
seem^  to  look  far  backward  on  the 
morning  of  his  youth  ?  There  was  a 
quick  tap  at  the  door,  but  Sir  Charles 
did  not  hear  it,  and  the  next  moment 
Lord  Elmsdale  stepped  into  the 
room. 

"  I  have  intruded  on  you,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  he,  "but  the  fact  is 
I  have  not  seen  you  these  three 
days,  and  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing why  you   did  not  come   out, 


as  all  the  world  does,  to  see  Kean 
in  Hamlet" 

Sir  Charles  was  by  this  time  re- 
stored to  the  outer  world,  and  he 
requested  the  old  peer  to  be  seated,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  his  belief 
that  ceremony  was  unnecessary  be- 
tween fHends,  but  the  rich,  dark 
tress  in  his  hand  had  caught  Lord 
£lmsdale*s  eye. 

"Ah,  Merrion,  what  magnificent 
hair  is  that?*"  said  he.  "  ft  is  not 
your  own,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
Lady  Adela's,  and  they  say  you 
never  looked  on  other  locks!  But 
tell  me,  is  it  your  sister's  ?  for,  oh, 
Charles,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  but 
I  would  go  far  yet  to  see  the  head 
that  wore  it ! " 

"  And  you  might  go  in  vain,**  said 
Sir  Charles,  "for  that  head  lies  low 
in  a  village  church3rard  beside  its 
native  Shannon." 

"  And  did  it  fall  early,  Merrion,  in 
the  depth  of  its  dark  glory,  hke  a 
tree  cut  down  at  midsummer  that 
saw  no  whitening  winter  ?  Are  there 
old  love,  and  untold  memories,  and 
tears,  about  that  tress  P  Say,  and 
forgive  me ;  for,  Charles,  I  too 
have  had  my  ffourd.  There  was 
a  girl,  long,  long  ago,  when  I 
was  young,  out  she  made  a  better 
choice;  her  sons  and  daughters  are 
married  now,"  continued  Lord  Elms- 
dale, "  and  I  am  a  bachelor  yet,  but 
the  curls  are  white  as  snow  m  which 
she  was  once  so  proud,  for  they  were 
dark  and  rich  in  their  abundance, 
but  never  such  hair  as  that,  Merrion. 
It  might  grace  the  brow  of  a  princess, 
young  and  worshipped  as  Tasso's 
Leonora."  There  are  times  when 
hearts  grown  cold  with  the  frost  of 
years  and  hard  in  the  ways  of  the 
world  open  and  melt  beneath  some 
ray  of  memory  as  the  glacier  touched 
by  the  sunb^m,  and  it  was  so  at 
that  moment  with  the  proud  and 

Prosperous  Sir  Charles  Merrion,  as 
e  spoke,  half  unconsciously,  in  the 
power  of  the  past, — 

"  She  was  no  princess,  Elmsdale, 
but  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peasant, 
whose  cottage  stood  on  my  father's 
small  estate  near  Limerick,  when  I 
had  the  portion  and  prospects  of  a 
yoimger  hrother,  the  youngest  of 
seven,  one  of  whom  was  bom  to  a 
burdened  inheritance,  for  my  father 
had  been  wild  in  his  youth,  and  the 
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rest  to  be  provided  for  bv  the  usual 
i*esources  of  poor  great  tamilies,  the 
church,  the  army,  and  the  navy; 
each  had  its  due  proportion  from  our 
house,  but  I  was  the  last,  and,  as  my 
mother  said,  *  the  flower  of  the  fa« 
miiy,*  whose  fortune  she  determined 
should  be  made  by  marriage.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan  she  l^pt  her 
eye  on  every  heiress  in  the  province, 
and  occupied  her  mind  with  profound 
speculations  as  to  which  might  be 
most  easily  secured  from  my  very 
iniancy,  for  she  had  no  daughter  to 
wed,  and,  being  naturally  of  a  match* 
making  turn,  all  her  cares  in  that 
particmar  were  centred  in  me.  She 
was  a  handsome  and  somewhat  clever 
lady  of 'Old  Ireland.' 

*'  My  father  was,  like  many  of  his 
day,  a  country  gentleman,  who  hunted 
all  morning  aud  drank  all  evening. 
His  heir,  my  eldest  brother,  seem^ 
likely  to  inherit  his  habits  as  well  as 
his  fortune ;  and  the  other  five,  who 
had  been  early  disposed  of,  were 
considered,  as  the  French  say, '  cotnme 
ilfaut '  in  their  respective  professions. 
X  was  left  entirely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  my  mother,  who  early  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  my  mind, 
as  far  as  frequent  repetition  could 
do,  the  fact  that  I  had  no  fortune, 
and  must,  tJierefore,  endeavour  to 
make  one  by  marrying  an  heiress. 
Well  I  knew  the  letter  though  not 
the  spirit  of  that  daily  homily,  for 
such  words  find  no  place  in  the  heart 
of  youth,  and  with  me  they  never 
went  farther  than  the  ear.  In  order 
to  ensure  my  success  in  the  proposed 
path,  my  mother  bestowed  more  at« 
tention  on  my  education,  at  least  as 
far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  than 
had  been  deemed  necessary  for  that 
of  my  brothers.  I  was  sent  to  Eton, 
though  they  had  put  up  with  Irish 
schools,  and  returned  in  my  seven- 
teenth year,  bringing  with  me,  be- 
sides many  unmentioned  accomplish- 
ments, testimonials  from  all  the 
masters  of  the  establiBhment,  sufli- 
cient,  in  my  mother*s  estimation,  to 
prove  that  I  was,  like  all  favourite 
sons,  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius. From  nome  I  adjourned  to 
Trinity  in  Dublin.  But,  Elmsdde,  do 
you  remember  your  seventeenth 
summer?     You  shake  your  head. 


and  I  know  it's  long  ago,  but  some- 
how the  light  of  thia  summer  lingers 
long  upon  the  memory,  like  the 
sunset  of  childhood  rich  and  wf 
stilL  Well,  it  was  one  long  day  of 
that  unforgotten  summer,  when 
evening  was  failing  bright  and 
breath&ss  on  the  silvery  Shannon, 
where  it  lies  lovely  among  broad 
m^ows  and  busy  hamlets,  waviog 
woods  and  swelling  hills  clad  in  my 
country *s  everlasting  green;  I  had 
been  engaged  all  day  in  the  delectar 
ble  sport  of  angling,  not  for  an 
heiress  but  salmon-trout,  for  old 
Walton's  craft  was  dear  to  me ;  but  I 
had  baited  since  the  morning  uid 
caught  nothing,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  in  despair,  hard  ai  it  is 
to  go  home  with  an  empty  basket, 
when  about  sunset  I  hooked  a  noble 
one,  and  now  bore  it  in  triumph  to 
my  mother.  The  way  ^vas  lonfe  for 
I  had  wandered  far  down  the  Broad 
river's  side,  and  the  district  was  com- 
paratively new  to  me  i  so  I  walked 
on  admiring  alternately  the  scenery 
and  my  trout,  when,  on  paspng  a 
small  grove  or  rather  copse  that 
sheltered  a  sweet,  flpreen  valley  at  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  river,  I  was 
startled  by  a  young  vok«  singing  ^ 
my  very  ade— but,  ah,  how  sweet  «nd 
dear  I  Ehnsdale,  iU  tones  are  in 
my  memory  yet,  and  at  times  they 
come  upon  my  slee^.  I  had  not 
been  at  Eton  for  nothing,  so  I  crept 
into  the  copse  and  peeped  throng  ^ 
the  singer.  She  was  a  girl  about 
my  own  years,  tall  and  slight,  and 
beautifully  formed,  with  a  j^e  Mi- 
lesian face  and  eyes  that  might  have 
befitted  *Darthuk,'»  for  they  were 
dark  as  night  and  deep  as  the  sea  or 
the  southern  heaven  when  it  he^ 
without  a  cloud  in  the  Ikht  of  jtJ 
uncounted  stars.  But  her  hair, 
Ehnsdale !  you  see  this  tress,  it  haj 
survived  her  many  a  winter,  and 
Time  has  dimmed  though  he  could 
not  blanch  it;  think,  then,  wirat 
must  have  been  the  glory  of  the 
livmg  growth!  It  had  fallen  frow 
its  snnple  band,  and  almost  rached 
the  ground  where  she  sat  s^nnning  » 
that  lonely  cottage  door.  Her  garb 
as  well  as  her  employment  rooke  her 
of  the  humblest  class,  but  from  that 
hour,  Ehnsdale,  she  was  a  q^een  to 


•  An  Irish  beauty  of  ancient  celebrity. 
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me.  Her  song  was  the  sfHcited  and 
then  popular  ballad  (for  it  was  the 
year  1797),  'Ah,  gramachree,  sweet 
liberty,  poor  Ireland  asthore  I  * 
There  were  high  hopes  and  visions 
of  freedom  about  my  country  then, 
caught  &om  the  min^  of  the  French 
Kevolution.  In  common  with  nearly 
all  the  youth  of  the  period  J  had 
caught  a  portion  of  that  descending 
mantle,  which  became  the  pall  of  so 
many  brave  hearts ;  for  the  chill  of 
prudent  years  and  interested  schemes 
nad  not  vet  fallen  upon  me,  and  to 
my  ear  the  song  of  that  M.v  young 
girl  seemed  the  very  voice  of  in- 
spiring Liberty.  Some  words  might 
nave  escaped  me,  but  I  know  not 
what,  for  I  was  recalled  to  mvself  by 
seeing  the  girl  slightly  redden,  and 
then  burst  into  involuntary  laughter 
as  she  saw  my  lace  thrust  forward 
and  stupidly  staring  upon  her  through 
the  leaves.  Thus  discovered  I  comd 
not  leave  the  spot,  and  made  all 
possible  excuses  for  staying;  first  I 
asked  for  a  drink,  then  for  leave  to 
rest,  and  lastly  presented  her  with 
my  much -prised  salmon- trout ;  for, 
alas!  by  this  time  my  mother  and 
her  chosen  heiresses  were  alike  for- 
gotten. 

"  '  Oh,  no,  sir!*  said  the  girl, 
while  ber  look  betrayed  some  suspi- 
cions of  my  sanity ;  '  but  wait,*  we 
added,  with  native  delicacy, '  and  1*11 
bring  you  the  drink  in  a  thousand 
welcomes;  sure  it*s  sorry  I  am  that 
there's  nothing  better  than  milk  in 
the  house  I  * 

«'  But  her  glance  had  upset  my 
Eton  assurance,  iox  I  was  but  seven- 
teen, and  casting  trout,  basket,  and 
all  at  her  feet,  I  rushed  through  the 
copse  and  never  ceased  running  till 
at  least  half-a-mile  nearer  my  la- 
ther's residence.  But  then  my  courage 
returned,  and  I  would  have  given 
more  than  I  have  ever  won  since  to 
recall  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  which  had  been  so  foolishly  lost. 
Back  I  ran  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  but  by  the  time  I  reached 
it  the  cottage  was  closed,  and,  peep- 
ing through  a  crevice  in  the  low 
door,  I  saw  its  inmates  assembled  at 
then*  humble  supper.  The  family 
consifited  of  an  eloerly  but  fine-look- 
ing man,  such  as  are  sometimes 
found  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
though  they  look  rather  like  the 
sons  of  princes.    From  his  resem- 


blance to  the  dark-eyed  girl  who  sat 
by  his  side  I  concluded  he  must  be 
her  father ;  and  with  them  sat  a  voung 
man  of  thdr  own   rank,  taU  and 
powerfully  made,  with  a  dark  face, 
which  might  have  been  handsome 
but  for  the  small-pox  by  which  it 
was  terrifajy  marked.    I  knew  him 
to  be  a  guest  from  the  bootable 
attentions  paid  him,  which  are  not 
wanting  in  even  the  lowest  hut  of 
Ireland,  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the 
land*s  better  days,  when  it  was  called 
the  'Home  of  Strangers;*  and,  to 
complete  the  picture,  my  trout  was 
hissing  on  the  coals,  doubtless  to  give 
savour  to  the  potatoes  which  smoked 
before  them.    I.iong  I  lingered,  but 
I  could  not  venture  in,  ^ul  it  was 
late    before   I  reached  home   that 
night.    But  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
the  ingenious  story  by  which   the 
absence   of  both   iish   and  fishing- 
tackle  was  explained;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  went  off  weU,  and  from 
tliat  evening  I  became  a  most  devoted 
angler.      My   station    was    always 
chosen  in  the  sunny  and  sheltered 
no<^  where  that  quiet  cottage  stood, 
for  the  girl  was  always  spinning  at 
its  open  door,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, our  acquaintance  progressed 
rapidly.    She  learned  my  name  and 
I  ners ;    it  was  Catherine  O'Neill. 
Her  mother  and  three  young  bro- 
thers had  been  swept  to  the  grave 
many  years  before  by  that  terrible 
but  fi^oquent  visitant  of  the  Irish 
cabin,  tophus  fever;  and  she  lived 
alone  with  her  father,  who  was  a 
small  farmer,  or  rather  cottar,  but 
r^arded  with  some  degree  of  de- 
ference in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
only  as  a  prudent  man  and  a  very 
pious  Catholic,  but  also  as  the  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  once  noble 
but  now  nameless  families  of  Ireland, 
and  the  shadow  of  that  &llen  house 
seemed  to  hang  about  the  old  man, 
for  his  language  and  manner  were  as 
much  superior  to  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary peasant  as  his  personal  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  same  distinctions  had 
literally  descended  to  his  daughter. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  taste, 
too,  about  their  cottage,  alas!  but 
rarely  found  among   the  humbler 
homes  of  Ireland,    which   I   then 
ascribed,  as  I  would  have  done  any 
improvement,  to  the  presiding  genius 
of  Catherine. 
^'  They  rise  before  me  still  in  the 
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light  of  those  summer  days;  the 
sweet  secjuestered  valley,  the  green 
overhanging  grove,  the  solitary  cot- 
tase  with  its  well-enclosed  and  better- 
cultivated  garden,  the  small  green  in 
front,  and  the  rose  and  honeysuckle 
trained  over  its  white  walls  and 
round  its  shiniiu;  windows  till  their 
blossoms  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
low  roof,  and  Catherine  seated  be- 
neath their  shadow  at  the  open  door^ 
with  her  clean  Hnen  gown  imd  still 
unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  broad 
river  sweeping  on  like  a  sheet  of 
broken  light,  with  my  rod  stuck  fast 
into  the  sunny  bank  and  mv  line 
floatinjf  idly  on  its  waters,  while  I 
sat  beside  her  scarcely  moving  wheel. 
Wonder  not,  £lmsaale,  nor  blame 
my  girl  for  lending  such  a  ready  ear 
to  one  so  far  above  her  station ;  but 
remember  we  were  both  young,  and 
you  see  not  the  gradations  by  which 
our  Mendship  grew.  Yet,  young  as 
we  were,  had  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
traveller  crossed  the  nearest  road  or 
a  sound  reached  our  ears  like  the 
coming  of  Catherine's  father,  oh,  how 
'  rapidly  was  the  motion  of  Catherine's 
wheel  increased,  and  how  quickly 
did  I  retreat  to  my  fishing  8tati<ni 
and  become  absorbed  in  the  mysteries 
of  hook  and  line. 

^*  All  stratagems  are  lawful  in  love 
and  war,  and  for  some  time  the  secret 
was  our  own.  Catherine's  father, 
who  fished  sometimes  himself,  ob- 
served my  devotion  to  the  sport, 
and,  knowing  me  to  be  the  son  of 
his  landlord,  he  often  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  till  by  de- 
grees we  became  intimate,  ^t  I 
soon  found  a  more  troublesome  ac- 
quaintance. One  morning,  when 
O'Neill  had  gone  to  work  in  his  field 
as  usual,  and  I  had  stolen  up  to  sit 
with  Catherine,  we  were  surprised 
by  hearing  the  plash  of  oars,  and 
looking  up  I  saw  a  light  boat  rowed 
by  a  single  man  coming  rapidly  down 
the  river.  Of  course  I  was  off  to  my 
rod,  but  had  scarce  touched  it  when 
the  stranger  brought  his  boat  to  the 
bank  on  which  I  stood,  and  &stening 
it  to  an  old  tree  that  bent  almost  to 
the  water,  he  leaped  on  the  sand  and 
walked  directly  up  to  Catherine,  who 
was  now  spinning  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  diligence;  contrary  to 
the  usual  customs  of  Ireland,  he 
passed  me  without  either  sign  or 
salute,  except  a  wild  ^mcQ  of  anger 


and  suspicion.  I  knew  be  had  ob- 
served  us  together,  and  at  once  re- 
ooffnised  him  as  the  young  man  I 
hi3  seen  in  that  stealthy  peep  at  the 
interior  of  the  cottage,  m  has  fierce 
and  deeply-marked  features  were  not 
easily  mirtaken.  I  afterwards  karned 
that  his  name  was  Maurice  OTiSiiji^- 
lin,  that  he  was  a  distant  relation 
and  a  long-declared  lover  of  Cathe- 
rine, who  poseeased  both  a  cottase 
and  a  boat  of  his  own,  for  by  trade 
he  was  a  boatman  of  the  Shaimoo, 
and  his  father  and  mother,  yrhox 
only  chfld  he  was,  had  died  about 
the  time  that  O'Ndll's  famfly  vas 
made  so  small ;  but  the  old  man  was 
opposed  to  his  suit,  for  Maurice  was 
Imown  to  be  a  wild  character,  and  a 
most  active  member  of  one  ofthoee 
secret  societies  which  were  then  so 
common  among  the  Irish  neasantry : 
perhaps  he  thought  justly,  dutt  a 
pditician  of  any  rank  rarely  makes 
a  good  husband ;  and  CatberiDe 
seemed  to  be  much  of  her  Other's 
opinion. 

"  What  Maurice  said  to  her  I  coold 
not  hear,  for  the  sound  of  her  wheel, 
fmd  the  low  tone  in  which-  be  ^e, 
efifectually  prevented  me;  but  at 
first  his  woras  were  sad  «id  eamesC, 
judging  by  the  expression  of  bis 
fSaoe ;  and  at  length  it  appeared  be 
said  something  wnidi  diseased  Ca- 
therine, for  her  eve  flashed  and  her 
colour  heightened  :  she  had  a  li0 
spirit,  though  bom  to  spin  at  a  cot- 
tage-door. Maurice,  too,  grew  angryi 
but  it  passed  quickly  awav;  and 
they  parted  with  a  few  cold  wonh, 
vet  I  marked  his  daric  eye  n^ich 
had  rested  on  her  witli  a  glance  so 
soft  and  sorrowful,  kindle  with  a 
wild  and  scorc^iing  fire  as  be  toned 
on  me.  I  looked  the  young  peasant 
full  in  the  face,  with  a  fhll  comaoos- 
ness  of  the  advantage  which  my 
rank  and  personal  attractions,  real 
or  imaginary,  had  given  me;  he 
paused  lor  a  moment,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  and  then  seeming  suddenly  to 
recollect  himself,  jun^)ed  into  hit 
boat,  cut  the  fastening,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  few  moments. 

"  *  Catherine,  my  girl,'  said  I,  *  what 
did  that  felloe  say  to  oflend  yoaf 
for  the  young  man's  behaviour  had 
roused  lx>th  mv pr^  and anger;and 
I  added,  in  the  might  of  my  chi- 
valry, *I  am  ^termined  to  owe- 
whip  him  if  ever  he  coomb  liefc 
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aiain!*  Catberiae  looked t^  inihe 
S«  with  ft  «nile,  for  »^'^  was  far 
wka-  Uum  I;  and  it  'f-gt^tbe  ^^at 
the  impoMibiUty  <  foMllmg  my 
threat  ero«ed  h^-  miM  at  the  mo- 
loeat,  fo  Ma^^^  could  have  twisted 
me  like  a  ^^^^  wiUie ;  but  her  look 
__-.  ^^ie  aerioas  as  she  said, — 
'^'^o,  no,  Charles,'  for  I  had  pe- 
titioiied  affainst  beiog  ealled  Mr., 
and  love  broke  down  the  barriers 
thai  rank  had  raised  between  us; 
*  don't  mind  him,  f<N-  he  is  strong  and 
fierce,  and  does  not  value  gentlemen ; 
besides,  he  never  said  nor  meant  ill 
to  me,  only  he  has  thoughts  of  his 
own  about  this  world,  and  they're 
still  dark.'  I  felt  half  diqileased 
with  Catherine  for  keefiing  the  con- 
vemtion  from  me,  convinced,  as  I 
was,  that  it  r^^arded  myself;  but 
she  seemed  determined  on  silence, 
and  ever  after,  though  she  received 
nae  kindly,  and  often  watched  for  my 
coming,  yet  she  was  always  more  re- 
served, and  at  times  very  thought* 
foL  H^  father,  too,  seemed  to  en- 
tertain some  snspieion,  for  he  lingered 
longer  ab<Hit  tne  cottage,  and  re- 
tomed  more  freouently  from  his 
work  when  I  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  his  conduct  towards  me 
became  coldly  respectful.  All  this 
I  attnbnted  to  Maurice  0'Lan«;hlin, 
though  he  did  not  again  vi«t  Cathe- 
rine, and  she  never  spoke  of  him. 
Bat  I  saw  him  often  with  his  boat 
on  the  river,  as  if  watching  my 
movements;  and.  Heaven  forgive  me, 
I  eould  willingly  have  sunk  him, 
boat  and  all,  h^  that  charitable  act 
been  in  my  power :  but  the  season 
passed,  and  I  must  go  to  Trinity, — 
Catherine  and  I  parted.  Alas,  for 
those  first  partinssl  they  come  on 
our  after-days  li&e  the  sorrow  for 
the  early  dead,  sad,  but  blessed  in 
its  memory.  We  parted  as  the  young 
and  the  loving  part,  with  tears,  and 
vows,  and  hopes,  never  to  be  fulfil- 
led. No  letters  passed  between  us ; 
for  the  arts  of  page  and  pea  were  as 
Utile  known  to  Cathenne  as  they 
were  at  the  period  to  most  of  her 
sex  i»id  station;  and  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  empk^  the  hedge- 
scbodmaster  as  amanuoisis,  general 
and  confidential  secretary  though  he 
was  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  but 
she  wore  a  small  locKCt  with  my  hair 
set  in  it/— the  only  present  the  girl 
ever  would  accept  of  all  that  means 
VOL.  xxxn.  NO.  cxci. 


and  indination  prompted  me  to  offer. 
It  was  given  in  exchange  for  one  long 
and  jeUy  curl — ^the  same  that  you 
have  locked  on,  Klmsdale ;  but  the 
curling  beauty  has  gone  from  it  now. 
The  mght  was  deepening  round  us, 
and  our  farewell  was  hurried  and 
stealthy,  when  I  received  that  ringlet, 
but  it  kept  her  memoiy  with  rac 
sacred  in  its  silence,  through  the 
strife  of  college  emulation  and  scenes 
of  city  gaietv ;  and  often  when  on 
the  mnh  of  the  darker  vortex  of 
city  vice,  into  which  many  of  my 
companions  plunged  so  deeply,  the 
light  of  that  clear  young  eye  would 
rise  ujpon  mv  soul,  winning  it  back 
to  punty  and  peace. 

"  The  following  year  was  that  of 
luckless  '98,  so  uul  to  the  hopes 
and  homes  of  Ireland :  many  of  my 
c<^leffe  companions  were  deeply  en- 
gajged  in  tne  insurrection,  and  I 
might  have  been  so,  heart  and  hand, 
for  my  youth  was  full  of  dreams ; 
but  the  events  of  a  single  day  had 
power  to  turn  the  current  of  my 
efforts  and  anpirations  to  a  colder, 
but  far  more  safe  and  certion  course. 

''Some  time  before  the  outburst, 
while  the  country  was  still  quiet, 
though  rumours  of  disomitent  and 
conspiracy  reached  us  from  every 
quarter,  I  returned  home  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holydays,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  my  mother,  as  it  a£K>rded  an 
opportunify  of  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Livinffstons,  an 
aristocratic  E^lish  fandhr,  thoueh 
a  small  one,  for  it  consisted  only  of  a 
widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  in 
Dublin,  and  who  were  now  on  a  visit 
in  our  neighbourhood.  My  mother 
had  become  very  intimate  with  them ; 
for,  as  she  remarked,  *They  were 
suitable  acquaintances.'  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Livingston  was  a  laroe,  hand- 
some, but  mmdless  woman,  fbr  whom 
this  wide  and  wondrous  woiid  af- 
forded but  two  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion—-the  state  of  her  nerves  and 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  she  called  Sophia  Matilda, 
was  cast  in  the  mother's  mould ;  but 
having  been  a  maid  of  honour  to  old 
Queen  Charlotte,  she  had  studied 
conventional  rules  and  court  eti- 
quette till  both  life  and  thought 
seemed  frozen  within  her,  and  she 
walked  the  world  like  a  living  glacier, 
clear  and  faultless,  but  chilling  the 
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atmosphere,  as  far  as  her  inflaence 
extended ;  but,  Ehnsdale,  she  was  an 
heiress,  with  a  clear  income  in  her 
own  right  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
a-year.  I  know  not  how  it  was  that 
my  mother  discovered  so  many  to* 
kens  of  the  lady's  partiality  for  me, 
which  I  could  never  perceive :  but 
the  season  was  a  gay  one  in  our 
district  in  spite  of  a  coming  rebel- 
lion ;  and  my  mother  manoeuvred 
admirably,  for  we  sat  next  each 
other  at  three  dinner-parties,  danced 
four  times  at  two  consecutive  balls, 
and  then  I  found  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  away  to  see  Catherine  in  her 
quiet  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon.  I  should  have  done  so 
lomr  before,  for  my  heart  was  true 
to  tne  peasant-girl ;  but  she  and  her 
father  nad  been  absent  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  county,  {performing  what 
was  called  *A  Station,'  at  one  of 
those  holy  wells  which  ix^ular  su- 
perstition then  r^;araed  as  the 
'  fiethesdas*  of  the  west. 

"  I  had  ^ne  out  on  the  old  pre- 
text of  fishing;  it  was  a  cold,  dear 
winter  mommg,  and  I  concluded  the 
old  man  was  gone  to  work,  but  on 
approaching  the  cottage  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  within,  and  my  own 
name  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  scorn, 
which  made  me  pause  involuntarily  at 
the  door :  it  was  not  ^tirely  dosed,  imd 
through  the  opening  I  saw — though 
thev  evidently  had  not  observed  me 
— Catherine  and  Maurice  0*Laug^- 
lin  in  earnest  conversation.  The  girl 
seemed  troubled,  and  I  thought 
looked  paler  than  when  I  had  seen 
her  last ;  but  Maurice  continued  with 
vehemence, — 

*'  *  Don't  mind  him,  Gatherinei  with 
all  his  fair  promises  there's  no  truth 
or  trust  in  any  of  his  sort, — sure 
they  think  no  more  of  us  than  ^e 
green  grass  they  trample  on,  as  if  we 
were  made  for  their  service  or  plea- 
sure :  that's  the  very  notion  of  the 
younff  graceless.' 

*'  *  He  is  not  gracdess,'  said  Cathe- 
rine, fiercely. 

'^*He's  graceless  and  shameless, 
too,  Catherine,*  said  Maurice,  in  a 
deeper  tone,  'or  he  would  not  tiy  to 
cross  a  pow  girl's  way.  Would  he 
stoop  to  marry  a  Catholic  and  a  cot- 
tar's daughter,  or  would  his  big<^ 
father  and  his  proud  mother  suffer 
It  ?  No,  no,  giri,  they  would  see 
wm  m  his  grave  first;  but  the  vil- 


lain hat.,  no  such  thought— he  irill 
marry  ous  of  the  Waxwcffks  thGy 
call  ladies,  .irrhen  he  has  spent 
enough  of  his  Vher's  money  at  col- 
lege m  leammg  &i  the  evil  Dublin 
can  teach  him— anu  n^e  *t^^nw 
will  do,  Crod  knows.  Bu  Catbenne 
dear,  choose  a  boy  of  your  ^^^  ^. 
tion,  for  you  never  knew  acirt  v«» 
to  good  by  thinking  of  one  the  world 
set  above  ner ;  not  that  Fm  speakiog 
for  myself,  for  I  know  your  heirt 
never  warmed  to  Maurice.  God  send 
you  a  better  husband,  and  a  wuer 
one;  but,  Catherine,  I  am  goin^j 
away,  and  may  never  see  you  more. 

"  *  And  where  are  you  going,  Man- 
rice  r  inquired  Catherine. 

'' '  Oh,  nomatter,dear ;  but  there'll 
be  great  work  in  the  country  by- 
and-by,  for  the  day  of  reckoaung's 
coming.* 

*'^  lou  speak  strangdy,  Maoiioe,' 
said  the  gu:!,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  as  he  spoke  the  last  words; 
'  but  when  will  you  come  bade  f 

" '  Maybe  never,  Catherine  j  there 
was  a  wise  woman  when  I  was  boOt 
that  told  my  mother  *  I  had  &r  to 
go,  and  mucn  to  see,*  for  there  to 
strange  fortune  before  me.  But  it's 
not  for  that  I  care.  Oh,  Catherioe, 
Catherine  dear,  take  care  of  yonr- 
self;  but  if  you  should  ever  oome  to 
trouble,  and  want  a  friend,  niiod 
that  Maurice  O'Laughlin  is  yoor 
brother,  and  he'U  be  even  with  them 
that  would  bring  a  tear  to  your  eye, 
or  a  breath  on  your  fair  ftme.' 

*'  I  saw  Maurice  moving  to  the 
door,  and  would  not  be  caught  list- 
ening, so  I  darted  into  the  litde 
grove  behind  the  cottage,  and  the 
next  moment  saw  tlie  young  man 
come  out,  accompanied  by  Catherine, 
whose  hand  he  daroed  with  a  mnr- 
mured  blessing  in  Lridi,  and  a  look 
of  afiection,  whose  depth  I  felt  era 
then  was  purer  fju*  than  nune ;  then, 
tuminff  hastily  away,  he  walked  r^ 
pidly  down  the  river-s^de,  and  was 
soon  beyond  my  vision. 

"Catherine  stood  still  in  the  diee 
where  he  had  left  her;  but  there 
was  a  strong  expression  of  great  men* 
tal  suffering  and  fixed  resolution  in 
her  look,  as  if  some  duk  but  mij^ 
conviction  had  reached  her  spirit  for 
the  first  time  in  her  lift. 

"'Catherine,*  said  I,  em^lpo^ 
from  my  hiding-place,  for  the  gms 
look  half-fir^htened  n^  «ad  the 
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words  of  Maurice  were  still  ringing 
in  my  ears.  She  turned  and  recog- 
nised me,  but  did  not  smile  as  usual, 
though  her  self-possession  seemed  re- 
store ;  but  she  welcomed  me  home 
in  something  like  her  wonted  tone. 
^Catherine,*  said  I,  *I  would  have 
come  to  see  you  before,  but  they 
told  me  you  were  at  the  Holy  Well/ 

**'Ah,  no  matter,  Mr.  Merrion, 
you  have  fine  ladies  to  see ;  but  lis- 
ten,* she  continued,  laying  her  hand 
on  my  arm,  for  I  was  wild  with  sur- 
prise and  anger,  *come  to  see  me  no 
more.  I  wish  you  well,  Mr.  Merrion ; 
and  ril  think  of  you  well  and  kindly 
maybe,  when  I  am  an  old  wonuui ; 
but  poor  Catherine  0*Neill  is  not  the 
girl  for  you  to  think  of.  Now,  what  . 
would  your  father  and  mother  say, 
and  what  would  you  sav  yourself  if 
any  of  your  great  friends  would  find 
it  out  P*^ 

"*I  don't  r^ard  them,  Catherine,* 
cried  I,  for  I  felt  that  this  was  the 
work  of  Maurice;  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  think  that  he  had  made  even 
Catherine  suspect  me ;  for,  ah,  Elms- 
dale,  the  heart  of  the  youus;  is  still 
faithful,  and  I  was  young  then.  '  I 
don't  regard  them.  Til  marry  you, 
Catherine,  this  night,  this  minute,  if 
you're  willing  ?  Let  my  father  and 
mother  say  as  they  will ;  when  we 
are  once  married,  they  can't  part  us ; 
and  should  th^  disown  me,  we  will 
be  all  the  world  to  each  other.* 

*^  Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face 
with  a  sad  and  a  solemn  gaze,  and 
then  said  in  a  tone  so  oilra,  and 
almost  so  stem,  that  I  scarce  be- 
loved it  was  her  voice, — 

"*Mr.  Merrion,  for  the  loss  of 
your  place  and  station — for  the  loss 
of  your  mother's  love,  and  your  fa- 
ther's fortime,  what  would  you  gain 
by  marrying  me  ?' 

"*A11  I  want — ^your  love,  your 
beauty,  Catherine.' 

**  *  Ay,  with  poverty  and  shame,* 
said  the  girl,  her  last  words  struck 
a  chord  that  had  not  been  touched, 
and  made  me  think  of  the  ways  and 
means ;  in  positions,  like  mine  at  that 
moment,  such  matters  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked;  but  Catherine  was  no 
trifler,  and  her  last  warning  words 
made  me  feel— oh,  how  keenly— my 
utter  dependence  on  the  will  of  my 
fiunily,  and  from  that  moment  my 
resolution  was  taken.  ^You  speak 
true,  Catherine,'  said  I;  'to  marry 


now  would  plunge  us  both  in  po« 
verty,  for  my  friends  would  never 
foi^ve  it ;  but  we  are  both  young. 
I  will  work;  I  will  strive  to  make 
a  fortune  of  my  own,  and  then,  Ca- 
therine, you  will  share  it  with  me. 
Let  us  promise.    Here's  my  hand.' 

"•No,*  said  Catherine.  *  Mer- 
rion, you  are  the  same  to  me  you 
ever  were ;  but  let  there  be  no  pro- 
mises between  us,  for  they  cannot 
keep  hearts  from  foigetting;  and  I 
will  not  forget  you.  But  come  here 
no  more ;  my  father  would  be  an^, 
and  so  would  yours.  Such  meetmgs 
bring  no  good,  and  we  can  be  tme 
without  them.  Xou  will  see  many  a 
&irer  face,  and  when  you  see  them 
remember  you  are  free.  But  keep 
the  loncf  curl  I  gave  you,  for  I  have 
the  locket  yet;  and  farewell.  Go, 
go,  for  there  comes  my  father.* 

'•  Catherine  wrung  my  hand  as  she 
spoke ;  but  she  had  gone  into  the 
cottage  and  closed  the  door  almost 
before  I  was  aware,  and  when  the 
old  man  came  in  sight  I  was  most 
diligently  fishing  at  my  old  station 
on  the  nver*s  side. 

"  Many  a  cold  morning,  and  many 
a  winter  day,  I  was  there  while  the 
holyda^s  lasted,  but  I  saw  no  more  of 
Cathenne,  and  at  last  discovered  that 
she  had  gone  on  a  sort  of  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  rather  wealthy  relative 
situated  in  the  neighbournood.  I 
knew  the  girl  too  wdl  and  respected 
her  too  much  to  attempt  intruding 
upon  her  there.  But  on  the  very 
day  on  which  we  parted,  while  listen- 
ing with  all  the  patience  I  could 
muster  to  a  long  lecture  from  my 
mother  on  the  impropriety  of  being 
out  when  Mrs.  Livingston  and  her 
daughter  called,  as  she  said,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  me  (for  the  good  lady's 
confidence  in  the  power  of  my  at- 
tractions vras  not  yet  shaken),  there 
arrived  a  letter  from  one  of  our  re- 
latives who  had  been  long  connected 
with  the  Irish  government  and  was 
r^arded  as  a  person  of  considerable 
influence  and  distinction.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  the  pride  of  place 
and  power,  or  the  chilling  pressure 
of  official  business,  that  estranged  the 
man  from  his  kindred,  but  that  letter 
was  the  first  token  of  remembrance 
we  had  received  fbom  him  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  the  troubled  pros- 
pect of  Uie  times  brought  the  feei- 
ng of  age  and  its  loneliness  upou 
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him,  for  be  luid  never  imurried,  uid 
having  no  son  to  provide  fw,  he  at 
laigth  remembered  me  as  being  his 
namesake,  and  wrote  in  the  tone  of  a 
great  relation  promising  all  sorts  of 
patronage  and  an  officiai  situation  as 
soon  as  I  was  qoalified  to  fill  it. 

^*  Here  was  a  prospeet  of  working 
my  own  way  to  independenoe  and 
honour — of  bein^  enabled  one  day 
to  marry  Cathenne  and  realise  tM 
dream  of  my  heart  by  raising  her  to 
a  station  which  I  still  believe  she 
would  have  adorned.  Ko  sacrifiee 
seemed  too  great  for  that,  and  though 
I  loved  my  official  relative  little,  and 
still  less  the  path  he  had  marked  out 
for  me,  yet  I  caught  at  the  proposal 
as  a  climber  grasps  at  the  first  rou^h 
branch  that  may  help  his  uncertain 
footing.  From  that  hour  I  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  studies  requisite 
for  my  appointed  path,  which,  crooked 
and  dusty  as  it  was,  appeared  the 
only  sure  one  to  interest  uid  prefer- 
ment. Rest,  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship, alike  were  disr^arded,  the  old 
lore  of  fiitherland  and  liberty  was 
forgotten,  but  Catherine*s  eye  vms 
still  the  star  that  lighted  me  on. 

^The  Irish  rebellion,  long  antici- 
pated, and  it  was  said  secretly  fo- 
mented by  the  then  government, 
burst  fbrth  only  to  be  overthrown 
and  crushed.  The  first  panic  was 
over,  and  the  work  of  proscription 
and  vengeance  going  on,  and  I  who 
had  yet  neither  pait  nor  lot  in  the 
tumult  of  the  times,  was  returning 
kte  one  sultry  evening  from  the 
house  of  a  college  friend  through  a 
part  of  the  fast-decaying  and  ndf- 
deserted  liberty  of  Dubun.  I  was 
alone,  and  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  Catherine ;  but,  searching  for  the 
jetty  tress  in  my  breast,  where  it  was 
worn  for  many  a  year  while  that  bo- 
som kept  its  youth,  I  found  it  was 
gone,  having  probably  fallen  at  a 
spot  where  I  recollected  partially 
opening  my  coat  and  vest,  when  op- 
pressed by  the  close  and  stifling  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  Late  as  it  was  I 
hurried  back,  for  that  tress  was  to 
me  like  the  bond  of  hope  and  me- 
mory ;  but,  on  approaching  the  place, 
judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  per- 
ceived by  the  light  of  the  moon  that 
now  shone  over  the  roofb  of  the  dark 
high  houses,  a  Btranger  in  the  dress 
of  a  seaman,  with  &e  long  shinmg 
lock  m  his  hand,  I  saw  the  moonlight 


g^istiM  on  the  hair,  but  the  stran- 
gei^s  foee  I  eonld  not  see,  for  it  wu 
bent  down  and  earnestly  guing  on 
his  price.  My  hand  was  on  it  mon 
he  perceived  me ;  but,  at  my  reqiisit 
to  have  it  restored,  he  looked  up, 
and  I  knew  Maurice  CLaoghliii. 

"There  was  a  wild  expresnon  of 
g^ief  and  fierceness  in  his  eye  as  be 
recognised  me. 

^  *  And  what  buAnesshaveyeavith 
that  hairr  he  said,  sternly;  'and 
where  did  you  get  it  r  LisU»,  I  have 
long  thought  you  had  desi^  oa 
that  girl,  and  I  know  the  douigB  of 
your  kind ;  but  now  I  warn  vou  if 
ovil  to  her  or  hers  comes  of  it. 

"*Take  that  for  your  waniM,* 
.  eried  I,  striking  him,  for  the  little 
discretion  I  had  seaned  to  fonake  me 
at  the  moment ;  his  ¥rord8  had  re- 
called in  full  force  all  I  heard  him 
say  at  the  cottage,  and  those  dait 
suggestions  had  lain  like  an  iron 
waght  on  my  m^nory,  for  there  wsb 
a  shadow  of  truth  m  them,  and  I 
knew  they  had  infinenced  Catberine, 
and  my  feelings  towards  him  woe 
those  of  a  slandered  rival. 

''Hie  bbw  was  scareely  given 
when  he  sprung  upon  me  with  the 
force  and  fury  of  a  t^i  and  it 
nught  be  that  ne  had  cause  for  hatted 
too.  Though  far  his  inferior  in 
strength,  I  graj^led  vrith  1^  for 
anger  and  desperation  had  givai  me 
power  ;  but  our  conflict  was  short, 
for  the  night  patrol  pounced  upon  nsj 
and  both  were  taken  into  custody. 

"  Maurice  made  desperate  eflbrtoto 
escape,  and  no  wonder;  for,  aa  I 
afterwards  discovered,  his  name  had 
been  long  on  the  list  of  the  proeeribed 
as  one  of  the  most  active  a&entd  of 
the  late  rebellion ;  for,  thougn  a  pea- 
sant, his  zeal  and  knowledge  ww 
far  above  his  class.  Kow,  however, 
he  was  arrested,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  my  name  was  ccms^eaxm^ 
on  his  trial  and  0(mvictioB,  which 
almost  immediately  followed.  Will- 
ingly, indeed,  would  I  have  given 
up  all  connexion  with  the  aAik,  but 
eireumstances  drew  me  into  it,  and  as 
the  transaction  foeOitated  in  some  de- 
gree my  app(Mntmentto  theparamM 
poet,  I  was  h^cefortii  Bumbeied 
among  the  many  who  had  ^found  a 
way  out  c^  the  rebdyon's  vmk  to 
rise  in.'  The  last  tiling  I  hsaid  of 
Maurice  0*Lau^Hn  was  tiiat  be  w» 
under  sentence  of  death  in  KSnan- 
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bata  ffoal ;  but  the  night  b«fore  his 
Vitended  execution  he  contrived  to 
escape,  by  wrenching  the  bars  off  his 
winaow  and  aealing  the  prison  wall. 
Some  time  after  I  reeeived  throudi 
the  po6t-offioe  in  a  blank  cover  the 
long  lock  that  had  led  to  his  arrest, 
which  I  had  tried  in  vain  to  recover, 
for  the  dread  of  involving  Catherine's 
name  had  prevented  me  from  taking 
aught  but  secret  measores,  and  I 
know  not  why  it  was  sent  at  last. 
What  became  of  Maurice  was  never 
known,  but  my  friend  Major  Phil* 
lips  has  told  me  of  a  Cohn^l  Count 
CrLaoghlin,  one  of  the  bravest  offi- 
cers of  the  Irish  legion  in  the  service 
of  France,  iirho  fell  at  the  head  of 
his  raiment  at  Vittoria ;  and,  Elms- 
dale,  from  his  description,  I  believe 
him  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
boatman  of  the  Shannon. 

''  Meantime,  the  march  of  changing 
years  went  on,  old  friends  died  and 
young  ones  were  married;  some  of 
my  family  went  and  did  likewise,  and 
the  Hon.  Miss  Livingston  became  the 
Countess  of  Lexington  and  mother  of 
Lady  Adela  Pereival.  They  said, 
indc^  that  the  lady*s  mlliant 
marriage  was  much  to  her  mo- 
ther's uking  and  little  to  her  own; 
but  she  gained  a  coronet,  and  has  been 
lady  jMtroness  of  the  British  Helicon 
ever  since.  Manhood  came  upon  me 
in  tb«  midst  of  strife  and  toil,  the 
bustle  of  public  business,  and  the 
thirst  of  sleepless  ambition.  Some  of 
my  hopes  were  crowned,  and  some 
were  dead  that  had  once  been  bright- 
est, and  I  ^t  the  greenness  dent- 
ing from  my  soul.  The  altar  had 
grown  dim,  but  the  faith  was  still 
unchanged,  for  still  one  light  of  my 
better  &yB  shone  on  through  many 
shadows — the  love  and  the  memory 
of  that  peasant  girl. 

*^I  had  written  innumerable  let- 
ters, but  never  received  an  answer ;  I 
had  often  tried  to  see  her  in  secret, 
but  all  in  vain,  for  she  kept  her  first 
resolution,  and  we  met  no  more ;  but 
I  learned  fVom  time  to  time  that  she 
was  well,  still  unmarried,  and  resid- 
ing with  her  father  in  the  same  quiet 
cottage.  Seven  jrears  bring  many 
changes :  I  had  toiled  up  the  slippery 
steps  that  lead  to  power  and  fortune, 
I  had  served  the  powers  that  were 
with  useful,  if  not  disinterested  zeal, 
and  having  secured  a  considerable 
estate,  to  prove  I  was  not  forgettiilfe 


myself,  I  was  crested  a  baronet,  and 
returned  as  a  ministerial  member  for 
an  English  borough.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  natural  I  should 
wish  to  visit  m^  native  place. 

**  I  did  so  with  a  brilliant  retinue, 
an  unworn  title,  and  a  splendid  equi- 
page, yet  less  from  the  pride  of  prov- 
mg  that  I  had  made  my  own  fortune, 
than  from  the  desire  of  shewing  Ca- 
therine how  much  I  could  offer  her 
with  my  hand 

^^  The  fireft  congratulations  of  my 
family  and  friends  (the  latter  had 
nralttplied  marvellously  of  late)  were 
scarcely  over,  and  their  first  inquiries 
answei^,  when  I  took  my  way, 
alone  and  unattended,  though  not 
with  all  the  caution  of  former  days, 
for  now  I  went  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  who  had  the  will  and 
power  to  make  a  noble  offering  to 
that  early  shrine. 

*'  It  was  a  day  of  that  same  sweet 
summer  time  in  which  I  first  beheld 
them.  The  river,  the  valley,  and 
the  cottage,  were  the  same;  I  saw 
O'Neill  far  off  at  work  in  the  fields, 
and  there  was  Catherhw  herself 
^nnning  in  the  old  accustomed  place 
at  the  open  door.  But  the  traces  of 
age  seemed  deepened  on  the  old  man's 
frame,  and  the  girl  had  grown  to  a 
dark  and  stately  woman,  ^et  the 
same  queenly  beauty  was  still  upon 
her  brow,  and  the  same  dark  glory 
on  the  jetty  hair. 

"  I  was  by  her  side  in  an  instant, 
and  she  knew  me  at  the  first  glance, 
but  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor 
joy,  and  merely  answered  my  warm 
salutation  with  *  Good  morning.  Sir 
Charles  Merrion.' 

''  The  sound  of  that  new  title  fcoM 
her  lips  fell  upon  my  heart  like  early 
frost,  and  I  spoke  in  the  pride  and 
pique  of  the  moment,  ^  Catherine,  I 
am  Charles  who  spoke  to  you  of 
marriage  when  a  boy  without  portion 
or  prudence.  The  slanders  of  an 
envious  peasant  made  you  suspect  me 
then,  and  now,  with  wealth  and 
honour,  I  return,  to  prove  the  truth 
of  my  first  promise.  Catherine,  will 
you  be  Lady  Merrion  ?' 

"  Catherine  looked  me  in  the  face, 
and  her  eye  vras  clear  and  cold,  but 
I  thought  the  desolation  of  years 
was  in  its  depth  as  she  said, — 

"  *  No,  no.  Sir  Charles,  I  was  not 
born  to  a  title,  and  I  don't  covet  it. 
I  am  thankful  and  son-y,  too,  that 
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you  shonld  htve  thought  so  long  of 
the  poor  girl  you  liked  when  3roii 
were  voudk  and  simple,  hut  your 
wife  should  be  your  equal  in  birth 
and  breeding,  which  I  am  not,  as 
your  friends  know  well,  and  you 
would  toon  diaoover,  and  Fll  be  the 
cause  of  no  man's  late  repentanee. 
Between  your  people  and  mine 
there  is  a  great  gulf  of  separation ;  it 
cannot  be  passed  in  this  world,  and 
they  say  it  IS  as  wide  in  the  world  to 
come.  Yet  it*s  not  all  for  that,  but 
the  boy  you  spoke  of.  God  foigiye 
the  hand  you  had  in  his  troubles. 
He  said  wliat  he  believed,  and  it  was 
spoken  for  good,  for  he  was  brave 
and  true,  and  never  left  the  cause  of 
his  country  when  things  yrent  wrong 
with  it  for  peace  and  profit  like  the 
sons  of  the  gentry.* 

"I  could  have  borne  all  the  rest, 
but  Catherine's  last  words  were  like 
a  two-edged  dagger.  Was  this  the 
recompense  of  my  unchanging  con- 
stancy, the  return  for  all  the  sacri- 
fices I  had  made,  and  all  I  came  to 
offer  ?  I  could  not  well  speak,  for  I 
felt  like  one  who  had  raised  a  strong 
and  stately  edifice  and  saw  it  falling 
in  ruins  at  his  feet.  But  I  remember 
some  harsh  and  scornful  words  about 
wedding  one  who  ¥rould  not  deign 
to  be  her  mistress,  and  Catherine  and 
I  parted  for  ever. 

^^Elmsdale,  I  stood  on  that  spot 
again.  I  had  tried  distance,  and  po- 
litics, and  pleasure,  and  another  year 
had  passed,  but  nothinff  would  grow 
over  the  trace  of  that  first  love,  and, 
in  spite  of  anger,  in  spite  of  disap- 

rnntments,  ay,  and  in  spite  of  pride, 
souffht  the  cottage  once  more ;  but 
her  lather  dwelt  there  alone,  for 


Catherine's  grave  was  green  be»de 
her  mother's  in  the  village  churdt- 
yard. 

^The  people  of  that  pariah  have 
wondered  to  see  a  marble  monument 
over  the  cottar's  daughter;  and  the 
old  man's  sditary  days  went  down  in 
peace  and  plen^,  but  they  were  not 
long;  and  I  have  kept  that  lock 
bound  up  among  my  mother^s  let- 
ters and  tokens  of  early  frienddiip, 
things  which  to  other  minds  might 
seem  to  have  but  small  affinity,  but 
to  me  they  unite  in  pcunting  out  the 
bright  spots  of  the  past,  while  the 
rest  of  my  journey  lies  fiu:  in  the 
shadow  of  dwker  years." 

^  And  shall  I  teU  this,"  said  the 
listener,  half  musingly,  "to  La^ 
Adda  Percival,  who  seeks  for  no- 
thing but  first  love  in  a  hu^nnd  ^ 

"Adt  of  your  own  discreti(m, 
Elmsdale,  and  let  your  experience 
say  how  many  of  this  world's  wedded 
can  tdl  what  steps  have  passed  ot^ 
the  heart  before  them.  But  the  girl 
who  loved  me  in  my  youth  and  left 
me  in  my  splendour  is  of  the  dead, 
and  can  have  no  rival,  for  time  has 
no  power  to  destroy  that  untried  il- 
lusion, as  he  does  with  all  li^ii^ 
love." 

The  following  day  was  rich  with 
bridal  robes  and  ^y  with  a  bridal 
cort^e^  but  the  >^dinff  passed  like 
other  weddii^  amcmg  the  peat  and 
gay,  and  "the  happy  pair"  lived 
nke  most  of  those  Arho  nave  vowed 
at  the  altar,  for  Lady  Adela  was 
satisfied  she  bad  at  length  inspired  a 
first  affection,  and  her  friends  unani- 
mously declared  that  on  both  ndes  it 
was  certainly  a  love-match. 
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THE  HIDDEN  STREAM. 

A  HIDDEN  stream  ran  warbling  throash  a  va.e, 
While  o'er  it  bent  a  wither^  hawthorn  tree ; 

An  old  man  listening  to  the  simple  tale 
Of  lisping  childhood  prattlinff  by  his  knee, 

Had  been  a  fitting  emblem  of  the  pair, — 
One  stooping  to  the  ground,  one  rising  to  the  air. 

The  green  leaves  vanish  from  thy  branch,  old  thing  f 

Like  youthful  fancies  bom  to  fade  away. 
No  more  the  blackbird  in  the  hours  of  spring 

With  gnshing  warble  hymns  the  closing  &y 

From  yonder  bough,  where  once  the  callow  young 

Learned  the  rich  lay  of  love  their  happy  parent  sung. 

Ah  I  sweeter  far  than  vernal  even-song, 
Than  leaf  more  plaintive  rustling  in  the  wind, 

From  year  to  year  thy  brook,  that  steals  along 
More  like  the  solemn  music  of  the  mind 

Dreaming  of  bliss  than  aught  that  ever  ran 
By  meadow  green,  or  grove  Uiat  shades  Uie  home  of  man. 

Art  thou  a  stream  ?    I  hear,  but  see  thee  not. 

Art  thou  of  earth,  a  frail,  deceiving  thing  ? 
Or  art  thou  but  a  wild,  eternal  thougnt  ? 

A  cuckoo-presence  journeying  with  the  spring  ? 
A  spirit- wind  that  loves  this  quiet  vale 
To  mourn  away,  unseen,  a  sad  aerial  tale  ? 

The  breathM  incense  of  a  secret  flower — 

The  dewy  freshness  of  a  morning  dream— 
A  star  at  twilight's  melancholy  hour — 

The  woodman's  solitary  cottage-gleam — 
A  cloud  at  rest  on  heaven's  eternal  sea. 
Are  in  my  soul,  sweet  brook,  memorials  of  thee. 

Methinks  a  nymph,  to  ancient  £incy  dear, 

Had  so  lamented  o'er  her  leafless  grot ; 
Methinks  the  angel  of  the  parting  year 

So  wakes  her  wild  harp's  sympathetic  note 
On  the  bare  hill,  where  flowers  have  ceased  to  wave, 
And  wither'd  harebells  droop  o'er  her  autumnal  grave. 

Where'er  the  music  of  thv  footstep  knells, 

The  grass  is  green,  as  if  a  fairy  trod, 
F^le  knots  of  violets,  and  pensive  bells. 

And  dew-cups,  offering  mcense  up  to  God, 
Thy  path  betray,  where,  like  a  second  Spring, 
Fresh  showers  of  bloom  thy  waves  in  lavish  beauty  fliBg, 

So,  far  retiring  from  the  wap  of  men. 

Meek  Virtue  walks,  the  source  of  lowliness. 
By  silent  field,  lone  stream,  and  shady  ^len. 

Scattering,  unseen,  the  flowers  of  hohness — 
Unknown,  unwept,  till  some  undying  bloom. 
With  sacred  incense,  leads  the  wanderer  to  her  tomb. 

Flow  on,  wild  brook  I  and  weep  not  to  depart, 

A  purer  stream  a  greener  nook  will  lave. 
Deep  in  the  living  memories  of  my  heart ; 

And  e'en,  methmks,  thy  waves  beyond  the  grave 
Up  from  the  sparkling  fount  of  life  will  flow. 
Scattering  immortal  bliss  and  beauty  as  they  go.  r^^^^i^ 
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THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS  CORRECTED  BY  THE 
WRITIVGSOP  MODERN  NATURALIST*.* 


The  readers  of  Cowper^s  letters  w91 
remember  the  anecdote  of  a  cde- 
brated  lawyer,  who,  bemg  observed 
to  walk  along  the  sea-shore  in  deep 
abstraction,  was  asked  the  subject  of 
his  meditation,  **  I  was  wondmng,** 
he  said,  **  how  so  tremendous  an 
e!  onient  can  produce  a  shrimp.**  The 
li.  ok  of  Mr.  Newell  has  re^ed  the 
c i  1  c  umstance  to  our  recollection.  We 
oi)cned,  with  eager  anticipation,  a 
volume  in  which  the  writinfls  of  the 
Endish  poets  were  to  be  illustrated 
and  corrected  b^  the  discoveries  of 
modem  naturalists;  and  we  found 
160  pa^ipes,  in  lar^  type,  devoted  to 
a  few  msects,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
animals.  The  element  of  natural 
history  has  produced  its  riirimp ;  and, 
if  we  object  to  the  mea^reness  of  the 
investigation,  the  selection  of  authors 
is  scarcely  less  open  to  complaint. 
Even  supposing  that  occupation  may 
have  given  to  Swift,  Giy,  and 
Churchill,  a  sort  of  title  to  theur  poeti- 
cal estates,  we  are  certainly  BOt  pfe- 
pared  to  make  a  similar  concession  in 
favour  of  Smart  with  his  SeaAonian 
lumber,  or  Blackmore  with  his  pro- 
fessional rhymes,  or  Hole  with  his 
tuneful  infirmity,  or  Charlotte  Smith 
with  her  plaintive  sonnets.  These  are 
certainly  not  the  English  poets  whose 
works  we  have  any  desire  to  see  cor- 
rected by  the  learning  of  naturaKsts, 
ancient  or  modem.  They  can,  in- 
deed, scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
habitation  upon  EngliBh  ground. 
Their  little  tenements,  originally 
built  of  very  weak  and  badly  arranged 
materials,  and,  soon  fallmg  into  di- 
lapidation, have  lonff  a^  yielded  to 
the  storm  oftime  and  criticism.  They 
belong  to  the  faded  fa^iom  of  » 
former  century.  With  fegard  to 
some  other  names  in  the  volome,  we 
shonld  be  willing  to  give  them  aft 
admittance  of  courtesy.  HardSs  may 
appear  at  the  feast  of  poets  as  the 
friend  of  Cowper;  but  he  must  not 
claim  a  ticket  as  a  member  of  the 
club.  We  might  say  the  same  of 
watts;   Johnson  got  him  into  the 


booksellers'  list,  and  his  many  virtaes 
must  repress  tbe  most  animated  de- 
sire to  eject  bin.  Stdl  our  objec- 
tion to  the  title  of  this  book  is  not  in 
any  degree  diminished ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  a  onaU  serks  of  firag- 
mentanr  observatkms  on  poetic  tnd 
natural  circumstances^  invested  with 
a  collective  dignity  and  importsnce. 
It  is  tme  that  Mr.  Newell  opoM  hii 
prelhoe  with  this  rensark,  ""  To  cor- 
rect some  zoological  errors  in  EogliA 
poetry  by  a  compaxiBon  with  the 
writings  of  isodem  naturalists  is  the 
dcfligB  of  die  ibUowiag  compilation.'* 
This  is  sufficiently  sumle  and  unpre- 
tending, but  it  should  nave  appeared 
on  the  tftle-pj^.  What  we  have  is 
extremely  intei^esCnog,  but  we  ougbt 
to  have  had  more. 

Our  ^appointment  probably  takes 
a  sharper  e^  pom  tne  very  lively 
feeling  we  entertain  ofthediarmand 
noveltv  of  the  suligcct  which  Mr. 
Newdl  has  nndeitaken  to  iliostrate. 
It  ssems  to  OS  that  in  natural  hi8to7 
the  ignorasice  of  oar  most  emineDt 
poets  is  most  con^icuously  displayed. 
A  striking  exanmle  occurs  to  us  at 
this  moment  in  fejrron's  descriptioD 
of  Kapoleon  at  Waterioo : — 

"  Here  his  hwt  fKgbt  the  haoghiy  eagl« 

llew. 
Then  tore,  mkh  hhmfy   beak,    the  fatal 

pkiu." 

This  passage  was  ilhistrated  by 
Beifta^le  the  paintCTy  who  drew  the 
eagle  g^ra^^  tke  ear^  wiA  kit 
taum*;  upon  which  the  poet  wrote, 
"  Reinagfe  is  a  better  poet  and  a 
bettor  ornithologist  than  I  am ;  eagles, 

and  all  birds  of  pvey,  attack  with 
their  talons,  and  not  with  their 
bei^^  Be  aecoi^tegly  altered  the 
line,"*" 

"  Then  tore  with  bloody  taloo  Che  i«< 
plain." 

We  will  remark  that  Pope  appeal 
to  have  been  more  generally  aoeorate 
in  his  alhisions  to  natural  history 
than  manyof  hii  most  eminent  SQ^ 
cessors.    The  contrary  opiiHon  has 


tui^il?^  B^feL^^  ^'•'*  ''^  Corrected  by  tke  Wntiofa  of  Modem  Ni* 
lurausta.    »/ Robert  He  wll  Newett,  B.I).,  Ret  tor  of  little  HoiwiM^^    !»**• 
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orolNiUy  derived  its  current  flrom 
VVarton,  who,  in  his  vary  elegant 
eastj,  deekured  thatdeseriptnre  pcNstry 
was  by  no  means  the  ezodloice  of 
Tope ;  an  inference  drawn,  according 
to  Johnson,  from  the  few  imaoes  in- 
troduced into  the  Windsor  yorest^ 
which  might  not  be  equally  applied 
to  any  other  place.  But  tlie  careful 
reader  of  his  poetry  will  not  fail  to 
remark  the  peculiar  accuracy  and 
happiness  of  nis  descnptioos.  Mr. 
Kewell  quotes  a  line, — 

"  Tha  er0Ud  tanlisk  and  speckled  saake  ;** 

where  the  epithet  in  Italics  might 
have  been  added  b^  CoTier  oi  Shaw, 
the  modem  basilisk  being  a  lisara 
distingnished  by  a  crest  whkh  pre 
dommates  along  the  entire  back.  Of 
otir  elder  poets^  Spenser  may  be  re- 
fened  to  &r  numerous  specunens  of 
correct  observation.  Ko  error  is 
more  common  tluus  the  rcpresenta- 
tion  of  ihega^y  as  a  gregarious 
insect    So  Thomson^— 

*•  If  fMrdwncs  •JUght 
Cf  mm^rf  gtdfiieifmsun  on  the  berd/' 

While  Spenser  exhibits  it  properly 
in  its  solitary  attack,— 

"  A  Httle  tcoraed  «real«r», 
Tbraegh  bis  Mr  Iride  k'u  angry  $thrg  did 
tknateo." 

Sbakspeaie,  generally  so  incorrect 
in  his  images  mm  zoology^  is  correct 
in  this  instance ;  the  breeze,  brize,  or 
gadfly,  being  introdoced  by  him  in 
several  plaoo,  and  with  reference  to 
its  disthicti  V  e  peculiarity.*  The  same 
remark  applies  to  his  allusion  to  the 
ezqnisite  sensibilify  of  hearing  in  the 
molej  even  while  snaring  the  common 
error  of  supposing  it  to  be  blind : — 

"  Tread  softly,  tkat  tU  bHad  mole  may 

not 
Hear  a  footfidlj  ire  now  are  near  Bit 

ceD.'' 


Wk^oa 


to  have  been  suf^ 


fluently  oradulons  in  his  reception  of 
lodogical  traditions.  Gilbert  White 
notices  a  nmdl  inaccuracy  in  the 
speech  of  Adam : — 

"  Mnefa  less  csn  bird  with  beast,  or  ftsh 

with  fowl 
So  well  canvens,  nor  with  the  ox  tbo  ape ; " 

and  mentions  an  acquaintance  of 
his  own  who,  keeping  a  horse,  had  at 
the  same  time  a  solitary  hen.  Thev 
lived  together  in  a  lonely  orchard, 
and,  by  degrees,  a  sort  of  rmrd  grew 
up  between  them.  '*  The  fowl  would 
approach  the  quadruped  with  notes 
ov  complacency,  ruobing  herself 
«;ently  against  his  1^;  while  the 
horse  would  look  down  with  satisfac- 
tion and  move  vrith  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  circumspection,  lest  he  should 
trample  on  his  diminutive  com- 
panion.** Mr.  Newell  has  collected 
some  interesting  examj^  of  Milton*s 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  zo<^ogy, 
among  these  is  his  sketch  of  me 
aat:-— 

"  Ths  panimoniout  tmmet,  protfident 
Of  future,  ia  small  room  large  heart  in- 
closed." 

Fliny  was  probablv  the  authority 
of  Mlton ;  and  whether  any  learned 
^e  anticipated  the  doubt  or  correc- 
tion of  Ba^  in  1691,  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  certam  that  the  wonderful  in- 
dustry of  the  ant,  and  its  diligent 
cidlection  and  preparation  of  com  in 
winter  granaries^  nave  mdually  dis- 
solved befbre  the  steadfiurt  gue  of 
modem  science.  Our  chief  debt  is 
due  to  Huber.  It  is  now  ascertafaied 
that  the  ant  is  almost  entirely  canU' 
vorous;  destitute  of  skfll  to  construct 
oamers  or  store  them  with  food,  it 
depends,  when  occupied  at  home, 
upon  ^  the  wcMrkers  wnich  go  abroad 
to  forage,  and  bring  back  small  in- 
sects, or  bodies  of  such  as  they  have 
dissected  on  the  spot ;  then  each  at- 
tacks the  prey,  which  is  soon  de* 
spatehed.**    Kor  is  the  winter^mag* 


*  We  take  this  opportonily  oCpieeeoting  the  9bakipeare  eomueataCDrs  with  the 
fottewiaa  aele  fo#  tke  next  varionMn,  '*  Tbere  is  a  popular  error  MspeetiAg  the- 
(Eunu  fftti  {ktm»rrkodali$)  whkh  Sbakspeare  baa  foflowed,  and  wbkb  baa  beea 
jiidicioiitlj  explained  by  Mr.  Clark.  Sbakspeaie  makes  the  carrier  at  Rochester  ob^^ 
senrs, '  Peas  and  oats  are  aa  daak  bere  as  a  dog,  and  tbat's  the  next  way  to  gira  poor 
jmitt  ths  hot$* — Heitry  IV,,  act  iv.  sc.  i.  Tbs  larrs?  of  this  inseet  (says  Mr.  C.)  are 
mostly  known  among  the  country  people  by  the  name  of  voormtU,  wfrmmlt,  tforMet,  or 
mora  pnspsffy  hots,  and  oor  ancestors  erroneonaly  imagined  tbat  poverty  or  improper 
Ibod  cngwadwed  tbose  in  horses.  The  truth  scmm  to  be,  that  when  the  animal  is 
kept  wKhsnt  feed,  tbe  ^s  are  alee,  awl  are  then  wttbent  doubt  moal  tfonbleaoaie ; 
wiaa^  K  Was  r^  aatnratty  sapposed  that  poverty  or  bad  food  was  tbe  pnwt  of 
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azin;  neoeMurv  to  their  support 
The  depth  of  the  ant*8  nest  i>rotect8 
it  fh>m  moderate  cold,  and  an  intense 
froaS  renders  it  torpid.  We  copy  a 
very  pleasing  correctimi  of  Milton : — 

"  For  want  of  dae  koowledj^  of  the 
subject,  Milton  has  iDJared  his  august 
description  of  a  sleeping  whale,  by  an 
epithet  of  all  others  least  according  with 
the  nature  of  the  animal ;  none  of  the 
oetaoeons  tribe  being  furnished  with 
teaUt,  or  any  thing  analogous  to  them  s.. 

« That  sea.beast 
Leriathan,  which  God,  of  all  his  works. 
Created  hugest,  that  swim    the  ocean 

stream: 
Him,  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway 

foam, 
Tlie  pilot  of  some  small  ntght.fottnder'd 

skiff. 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell. 
With  6xed  anchor  in  his  teal^  rind 
Moors  br  his  side,  under  the  lea,  while 

niffht 
Infests  Uie  sea,  and  wished  mom  de* 

lays/ 

"  It  most  be  acknowled^  that  this 
obserration  majr  appear  in  no  small 
de^^ree  hyperontical,  with  respect  to 
Milton,  who,  by  the  expression  '  scaly 
rind,'  might  only  mean  rough  or  scaly,  in 
fhe  same  sense  that  those  epithets  are 
applied  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  any  ir- 
regular surface.  .  There  can  be  Uttle 
donbt,  howerer,  but  real  and  proper  scales 
were  intended  by  the  poet;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  discover  the  particular  circum. 
stance  which  impressed  Milton  with  the 
erroneous  idea,  via.  a  figure  in  the  works 
of  Gesner,  so  injudiciously  expressed,  ss 
to  appear  upon  a  cursory  view,  as  if 
coated  with  large  scales,  with  a  ressel 
near  it,  with  haipooners,  &c.,orer  which 
is  the  obaerration  of  sailors  often  mis- 
taking  a  whale  for  an  island,  thus  en- 
dangering themselves  by  attempting  to 
anchor  upon  it  As  the  general  learning 
and  extensive  reading  of  our  great  poet 
are  so  well  known,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubled  that  he  was  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Gesner,  whose  work  wss  then 
the  great  depository  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  that  the  figure  and  descriptions  there 
given,  left  a  Issting  impression  on  his 
mind.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Paradis$ 
Lost,  the  same  animal  is  again  described, 
and  with  the  same  reference,  but  without 
this  insccuracy  :«— 

'There  leviathan, 
W««^^,  jf  ii'^iog  creaturee  on  the  deep, 
Stretch  d  like  a  promontory,  sleeps  or 
swims,  '^ 


And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  Kit 

^Us 
Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  ukouts  oat,  t 

ses.*" 

We  are  not  inclined  to  recommend 
or  admire  a  rigid  and  nndeviado£ 
accuracy  as  essential  to  the  poetical 
beauty  of  description.    We  do  not 
want  the  poulterer*s  account  of  the 
hird  of  paradise,  or  such  a  dose  copy 
of  its  wings,  that  the  shades  maybe 
matched  at  the  worsted  shop.   Ac- 
cordingly, we  do  not  enter  with  any 
intense  sympathy  into  Uie  sufoin^B 
of  the  entomologist,  in  beholding  his 
fkvourite  study  mutilated  by  the  im- 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  poet   We 
think  that  a  general  truth  of  resem- 
bhmce  will  fiiqnently  aoocmipliih  ill 
that  is  necessary,  whfle  an  occariond 
exception  from  the  prevailing  habits 
of  a  bird,  or  an  animal,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  excuse  the  poet  for  availing 
himself  of  the  variation.    For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  NeweU  thinks  that  Scott 
was  unacquainted  with  the  natnnl 
history  of  the  field-fare,  beeaoK  he 
says  that  she  formed  her  loteij/  naf; 
whereas,   that   bird    neither  visits 
Great  Britain  in  the  summer,  nor 
breeds  there,  nor  builds  upon  the 
ground.    But  the  assertion  of  Tanel 
Uiat  the  field-fiu«  has  been  some- 
times known  to  build  in  this  kii^' 
dom  is  ouite  sufficient  to  authorise 
its  introduction  into  the  scenery  of 
the  ladif  of  the  Lake.    When  the 
more  inuneo^ate  nearness  to  scientific 
truth  increases  the  force  and  expres- 
sion of  the  image,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  poet*s  duty  to  bor« 
row  the  aid  of  the  naturalist.  Thus, 
when  Rogers  represented  the  bee  re- 
tracing her  path  to  the  hive  by  the 
scent  of  the  flowers,  he  lost  the  cf- 
portunity  of  displaying  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  gifb  bestowed  upon 
this  wonderful  msect.    It  has  been 
shewn,  that  the  recognition  of  hotw 
by  the  bee  is  clearly  the  result  of 
memory ;  because  it  firequently  flics 
in  a  straight  direction,  uid  witboot 
any  hesitating  movement   Ourqoi- 
liffcation  of  Uie  law  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy, in  poetical  description,  baj 
receive  illustration  from  the  nictnita 
of  the  bee  by  Milton  and  Shabpear^ 
who  considered  the  female  *<>  ^{J* 
working  bee,  whereas  the  researcbei 
of  Huber  have  proved  the  swfai,  or 
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lation  of  the  hive.  The  beauty  of 
the  poetical  allusiona  is  in  no  degree 
affected  by  their  deviation  from  the 
fact  Now,  in  describing  another 
beantifhl  insect,  the  glow-wonn,  the 
caae  is  different,  as  may  be  earily 
gathered  from  Mr.  Neweus  pleasing 
remarks: — 

"  The  glow-worm  has  till  lately  been 
iAoorrectly  described,  and  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  facts  in  its  economy  un« 
obserred  or  unknown.  Sbakspearo,  in 
his  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  has  fallen 
into  an  error  which  his  own  observation 
iDigbt  easily  have  corrected  : 

'  The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble 

bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  cross  their  waxen 

thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's 

eyes.* 

Act  ill.  sc,  1. 

He  might  hare  observed,  that  the  light 
proceeds  from  the  tail,  and  not  from  the 
head  of  the  insect  The  passage  is  faulty, 
also  in  anotlier  point,  not  so  obvious,  nor 
indeed  known  m  his  time,  for  late  ex. 
periments  have  shewn  that  the  substance 
affbrding  the  light,  and  here  poetically 
employed  in  lighting  fame's  tapers,  is 
incapable  of  inflammation  if  applied  to 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  a  red-hot  iron. 
lo  Hamlet,  he  again  introduces  this  in. 
sect,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  incorrectly, — 

'  llie  glow-worm  shews  the  matin  to  be 

near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire.' 

The  fading  of  its  light  at  the  approach  of 
day  contradicts  a  curious  fact  mentioned 
by  White,  that,  by  observations  made  on 
two  glow-worms,  brought  from  a  field  to  a 
bank  in  tbegarden,  they  appeared  to  put  out 
their  lamps  between  eleven  and  twdve, 
and  thine  no  more  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
He  has  also  mistaken  the  $ex  of  the  insect 
here ;  for  the  ^low.worm  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  is  the  female  insect, 
abont  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dull,  earthy  brown  colour  in  the  up- 
per parts,  and  beneath  more  or  less  tinged 
with  rose-colour,  with  the  two  or  tmree 
laat  kints  of  the  body  of  a  pale,  whitish, 
aolpbnr  colour,  with  a  very  slight  cast  of 
green,  and  from  this  the  pbosphorio  light 
proceeds.  It  is  emitted  from  the  larva 
and  pupa  also,  though  strongest  from  the 
complete  insect.  The  license  of  using 
natural  ob^ts  in  either  sex  is  generally 
allowable  in  poetry,  except,  perhaps,  in 
luch  as  is  strictly  descriptive*  Thomson, 
therefore,  is  scarcely  justifiable  in  say- 
ing.— 


'  Along  the  crooked  lane,  on  every  hedge. 
The    glow-worm    lights   his  gem,    and 

through  the  dark 
A  moving  ra£ance  twinkles.' 

The  male  glow-worm  is  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  is  provided  both  with 
wings  and  wing-sheaths.  It  is  but  rarely 
seen,  and  it  seems  at  present  not  very 
clearly  determined  whether  it  is  lumi- 
nous or  not.  The  general  idea  among 
naturalists  has  been  that  it  is  not,  and 
that  the  splendour  exhibited  by  the  fe- 
male is  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting the  male,..a  orovision  full  of 
wonder  and  beauty,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  graces  of  poetry." 

Sometimes  the  very  accuracy  of 
the  poet  has  awakened  the  displeasure 
of  the  critic. 

"  *  The  bittern's  bomb,  hoarse,  heavy 
dull.'  The  cry  which  the  bird  emits  in 
the  roomings  and  evenings  of  February 
and  March  was  formerly  supposed  to  l>e 
produced  by  the  bird  inserting  its  bill 
into  a  reed,  and  then  blowing  through 
ii»— 

'  Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her 

head. 
And  as  a  bittern  humps  within  a  reed,* 

Dryden,  Wife tf  Bath,  1. 195. 

"  Chaucer,  in  his  corresponding  line, 
seems  to  follow  another  explanation  which 
has  been  given,  that  the  bittern  thrusts 
its  bill  into  mud  and  water,  and  after 
retaining  the  air  awhile,  suddenly  ex- 
pels it,— . 

'  And  as  a  bittore  bumbleth  in  tlie  mire,* 

**  Thomson  has  adopted  this  explana- 
tion,— 

'  As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  uucon- 

firm'd, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  mom  and  bids  his  driving 

sleets 
Deform  the   day  delightless ',   so   that 

scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  en- 


gulph'd, 
ike  the  i 


To  shake  the  sounding  marsh.' 

"  The  sound  is  now  more  rationally 
believed  to  be  the  call  of  love,  uttered 
in  that  season  by  the  male,  in  order  to 
invite  the  female  to  him.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  merely  the  expression  of 
amorous  desire,  for  it  is  heard  at  the 
period  of  the  harvest,  and  consequently 
long  after  the  period  of  reproduction." 

We  take  the  liberty  of  restorinff 
Thomson  to  himself  in  the  last  word 
of  the  first  line,  where  Mr.  Newell 
re^  unconjmed,    J^m^ntake  aw  ^ 
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finth  m  critical  Authori^  to  find  a 
Mnon  10  higenioin  as  tbe  late  Mr. 
Henry  Neale  caUing  the  attention  of 
his  audience  to  the  want  of  fideTitr 
and  the  harsh  inyernon  of  the  bm 
engnlpked.  In  a  fimilar  spirit  of 
presiinifftiioas  blindness  be  censored 
the  epithet  pac€mt  in  the  following 
lines,  as  illnstrative  of  Thomson's 
habit  of  loading  his  rersification  with 
expletives, — 

"  And  in  «  corner  of  the  buzzing  shade, 
Tlie  bouse-dog:   with   the    vacant  grej- 

hound  lies 
Outstretched  and  sleepy.'* 

Whereas,  in  truth,  if  Landseer  were 
pamting  a  greyhound  idly  bask- 
ing on  the  warm  grass,  or  by  the 
farm-door,  we  are  confident  that  the 
vaesmt  eve  woald  be  the  expression 
most  seaoloiisly  sought  to  be  com- 
municated. Perhi^  it  will  not  be 
unjust  to  claim  for  Thomson  yei^ 
great  praise  for  the  aecuraey  of  his 
observation.  His  quiet  saunterfngs 
through  the  lanes  of  Twickenham 
and  ChiBwick  were  not  unprofitably 
pursvcd.  This  aecuraey  may  lie 
traoed  in  the  description  of  a  h\id 
which  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  poetkal  pencil, — the  pea* 
cock.  Milt<m  and  Spenser  have  de- 
scribed it  with  mucn  splendour  of 
language,  but  with  deference  to  the 
popular  error  of  placing  its  beauty 
m  the  tail;  Thomson,  however, 
avoids  the  mistake : — 

**  The  peacock  spreads 
His  every  coloured  glory  to  the  sun. 
And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along.** 

The  feet  is  stated  by  Mr.  Newell, 
that  ^the  long  feathers  which  adorn 
these  birds  grow,  not  from  their  uro- 
pygium,  but  all  up  their  back.  A 
range  of  short,  brown,  stiff  feathers, 
about  six  inches  lonff,  fixed  in  the 
uropygiuntyis  the  reMtaUy  and  serves 
as  the  fulcrum  to  prop  up  the  train 
whk^  h  long,  and  top-beav;^,  when 
set  on  end."  We  may  mention  our 
regret,  in  allusion  to  Thomson's 
sketch  of  the  greyhound,  that  Mr. 
Newell  has  been  so  parsimonious  in 
his  animal  pictures ;  nis  list  includes 
onlv,  the  bear,  jackal,  hvena,  lion, 
mole,  porcupine,  river-horse,  and 
whale.  The  elei^iant  and  dog  m^ht 
have  Bunplied  him  with  some  v^- 
^le  and  entertaining  illustratwns. 
«w  leaders  of  Southey  have  forgot- 


ten the  incident  (tf  the  dog  m  £•• 
dene.  Moore  ropiested  Uk  opioion 
of  Byron  aa  to  the  proMihty  ofthis 
circuMstaaca,  and  he  was  answered 
by  the  history  of  a  dog  which,  iftef 
doting  on  the  poet  al  ten,  nearly  k- 
▼oured  him  at  twenty,  in  ddnaeeof 
all  attempts  at  condhatioa.  Pohips 
the  Homeric  poems  exhibit  marb  d. 
practical  acquamtaace  with  latanl 
nistofy  m  penend,  and  dogs  in  par- 
ticular, which  it  would  be  £ffioait  to 
equal  in  our  native  school  of  versi- 
fiers. One  remarkable  {tassage  in  tk 
Odyssey  may  be  specially  notieed, 
where  Ulysses,  alarmed  at  the  fiur 
of  the  assault,  s&s  down,  at  Am  tame 
time  dropping  his  stick/ram  ku  heai 
No  schotarsdiip  could  ever  clear  up 
the  difficulty  of  this  action.  But 
per8(mal  observation  has  come  to  cnr . 
aid,  and  the  agreeable  travdaofMr. 
Mure  in  Greece  enable  us  at  ODee  to 
explain  the  line.  Dming  one  day  it 
the  house  of  €reiieral  Gordoo,  w 
commander-in*chkf  in  the  Morea, 
the  fierceness  and  nrarijcr  of  the 
Greek  dogs  became  the  subject  of 
conversation ;  and  one  of  the  gnesta 
declared  that  he  knew  a  very  easy 
expedient  for  appeasing  tbdr  fwr- 
Ills  remedy,  as  related  alsaost  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mure,  is  the  foBow- 
ing :— Having  lost  his  way  daring* 
soutary  journey  he  was  oUiged  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  the  night  st  a  j«- 
tond  settlement  by  the  rM^"** 
The  sound  of  his  approadnw  w^* 
steps  was  a  signal  to  the  watcb-flop 
wIm)  rushed  upon  him  with  extroae 
ferocity  and  clamour,  and  his  FJ^ 
was  rapidly  assumii^  a  feaff^ 
aspect,  wh^  an  old  sheftod  t»- 
oeeded  in  pdting  off  ^  dogM^ 
serving,  in  reply  to  the  *''^*: 
complarat,  that  he  at^^  ^  ^ 
stopped  and  sat  down,  inttf  «*fj 
person  whom  Ae  animals  fa*^^ 
have  come  to  protect  bird.  ^P*^ 
gularity  of  this  precaution  uw«» 
him  to  make  further  vuff^  ^ 
M)ecting  it,  whidi  effectuafly  «•* 
firmed  the  advice  <tf  the  flbqjW* 
He  was  aasuied  thxA'^iS ^If^^ 
in  such  a 


seait  hmdself  or  tlie  ff^'^JIi^S 
aside  his  weapom  of  ^^^^'^^^^ 
dogs  wiD  also  sqtmt  m  a dft^iJJJ 

him,  and  that  tm  long  as  W  rt**"^ 
quiet  the  dogs  wfll  ibOow  hil  ^' 
pier   but  Se  s%^  i^rt-iAW 


nse  or  resiifne 
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eyittbiy  cause  a  renewal    of  the 
aMuilt. 

Of  the  remaining  divisioiift  of  ]^Ir. 
Kcwdl*B  book,  we  have  been  nuMt 
Blessed  by  his  little  cbwten  on  the 
GoMHUBef,  the  Lfsdybira,  wd  the 
Chameleon*  The  ffOK^ner  was  long 
eoosidered  to  be  the  {Nroduct  of  dew 
""evi^wnited,  or  rather  eondensed  by 
the  Ban*s  heat  into  threads/*  In  this 
lig^  H  is  described  by  our  poet«i 
from  Spenser  to  Thomson,  and  {pro- 
bably later.  Modem  science  has  now 
discovered  its  origin  in  the  toil  of  a 
mimite  spider.  !&ckstein  attributed 
the  gossamer,  that  covers  the  surfiice 
of  our  fields  in  autumn,  to  a  species 
ofsinder  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly 
imperceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
His  description  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  befiure  the  middle  of 
October  that  the  fine  threads  become 
easOy  visible,  but  they  require  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  them  before  the 
delicate  texture  can  be  seen.  Dar- 
win has  well  described  the  appear- 
ance of  these  webs, — 

'*So  shoot  the  spider  brood  at  breezy 

dawn. 
Their  glittering  net- work  o'er  the  au- 

tamnal  lawo ; 
From  blade  to  blade  connect  with  cordage 

fine. 
The  nnbending  grass  and  <  lire  along 

the  line.*" 

The  tremulous  movement  of  the 
gossamer,  in  the  dear  air  of  an  au- 
tmnnal  noon,  must  frequently  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many 
readers.  Mr.  Newell  quotes  a  letter 
to  the  celebrated  Bay,  in  which  the 
writer  mentions  his  discovery  of 
webs,  not  only  entangled  with  the 
pinnacles  of  York  Minster,  but  glit- 
tering far  idMve  them, — 

"  When  inclined  to  make  their  aerial 
ezeoreioos,  the  spider  ascends  some 
slight  eminence,  as  the  top  of  a  wall  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  turning  itaelf 
with  its  head  towards  the  wind,  ejects 
with  great  forse  from  the  papillaB  of 
its  abdomen  several  threads,  and,  rising 
from  its  station,  commits  itself  to  the 
gale,  and  is  thus  carried  far  beyond  the 
loftieftt  towers,  and  enjovs  the  pleasures 
of  a  clearer  atmosphere. 

Their  descent  is  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  a  contraction  of  the  limbs 
^d  a  dissolution  of  the  fine  cordage 
by  which  their  ascent  and  progress 
were  achieved. 


The  mystery  of  the  Ladybird  has 
vanished  with  the  charm  ot  the  Gos- 
samer. No  future  Grose  will  treat 
of  it  among  the  popular  superstitions 
of  England.  The  Ladybira  has  even 
assumed  an  utilitarian  character,  and 
its  services  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  our  hop -growers. 
Among  Mr.  NewelFs  sketches  of 
birds,  we  have  been  gratified  with 
that  of  our  favourite,  the  Rode, 
which  seems  to  be  receiving  a  better 
character  from  naturalists  every  year. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  and 
the  friend  of  the  farmer,  but  its  good 
deeds  preponderate.  If  the  rook 
feeds  upon  the  newly-so>vn  com,  he 
devours  also  the  grubs  and  worms. 
The  question  may  be  considered  to 
be  settled  by  a  recent  experiment 
upon  some  large  fiums  in  Devon- 
shire, where  a  general  boun^  upon 
the  slaughter  of  rooks  speedily  ac- 
complished the  ruin  and  extinction 
of  the  cawing  people.  But  the  result 
was  ai^  thingbut  satisfactory  to  the 
speculators.  During  three  successive 
years  the  failure  of  crops  was  decisive, 
and  an  importation  of  rooks  was  at 
length  resorted  to  as  the  only  method 
of  restoring  the  land  to  fertility. 
Henee,  among  agriculturists  in  gene- 
ral, when 
**  The  rooky  tribe  attend,  and  perch'd  at 

band 
Watch  the  moist  furrow  with  superior 
eye." 

the  spectacle  awakens  no  feding  of 
displeasure. 

With  the  following  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  perplexing 
of  the  reptile  family,  we  must  bring 
our  remarks  to  a  conclusion : — 

"  The  chameleon  has  been  known  from 
all  antiouity,  and  has  been  lone  cde- 
brated  (ot  its  supposed  faculty  of  living 
upon  air,  and  changing  colour  according 
to  the  bodies  to  which  it  approximates. 
This  mistaken  supposition  has  found  its 
way  in  several  instances  into  poetry i— 

<  As  the  chameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colour  of  his  own, 
But  borrows  from  his  neighbours'  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue, 
And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light 
Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight.' 
Prior. 

'  On  that  hope 
I  build  my  happiness,  I  live  upon  it, 
Like  the  chameleon  on  its  proper  food. 
The  unsubstantial  air.' 

HvRDis'  Sir  Thomai  Men,  Act  ii. 
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*'  Observation  at  the  present  day  haa 
done  justice  to  these  fables*  of  whieo  tbis 
aoimia  is  the  object.  The  coloars  of  the 
chameleon  do,  in  fact,  change  with  equal 
frequency  and  rapidity ;  bat  it  is  bj  no 
means  true  that  they  are  det««nninea  bv 
those  of  sonouoding  objects.  Their 
shades  depend  apon  the  Tolition  of  the 
animal,  on  the  state  of  ita  feelingi,  on  its 
good  or  bad  health,  and  are  besides  su- 
bordinate to  climate  and  to  sex.  It  was 
obaerved  by  Pliny  that  no  animal  was  so 
timid  as  the  chameleon;  and,  in  fact, 
having  no  meana  of  defence,  and  being 
unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears 
and  a^tations  more  or  less  considerable. 
Its  epidermis  is  transparent,  ita  skin  yel- 
low, and  its  blood  of  a  very  lively  bine- 
violet  colour.  From  this  it  results  that 
when  any  passion  or  impression  causes 
any  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin  and  to  the  extremitiea, 
the  mixture  of  blue-violet  and  yellow 
produces  more  or  len  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ahades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
atate,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no 
inquietudes,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green, 
with  the  exception  of  some  parts  which 
present  a  shade  of  reddisli-brown  or 
greyisb-white.  When  in  anger,  its  co- 
lour passes  to  a  deep  blue-green,  to  a 
yellow- green,  and  to  a  grey  more  or  less 
blackish.  If  it  is  unwell,  ita  colour  be« 
eomes  yellowish-grey,  or  that  sort  of 
yellow  which  we  see  in  dead  leaves. 
Such  is  the  colour  of  almost  all  the  cha- 
meleons which  are  brought  into  cold 
countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  genera],  the  colour  of  the  chameleon 
is  so  much  the  more  lively  and  variable 
as  the  weather  is  warmer,  and  as  the  sun 
shines  with  greater  brilliancy.  All  these 
colours  grow  weaker  during  the  niglit. 
Chameleons  live  on  insects,  and  princi- 
pally on  flies ;  they  seize  them  with  viva- 
city by  means  of*^  their  long  and  gluey 
tongues,  and  bruise  them  between  their 
paws.  Like  other  reptiles,  they  can  re. 
main  for  months  without  eating,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they 
live  on  air." 

We  end,  as  we  began,  with  ex- 
pressing our  r^et  at  the  very  nar- 
row limits  within  which  the  author 
has  judged  it  expedient  to  confine 
his  view  of  the  zoology  of  English 


poets.  Our  leadenwili  fasve  under- 
stood that  w€  approTe  what  he  has 
done,  and  only  complain  of  what  he 
has  left  out.  Natural  histonr  has 
been  the  most  neelected  of  all  the 
varied  elements  of  the  poc^tical  eha- 
neter.  There  is  exaggmtioa  m  the 
saving  of  Warton,  that  evoy  painter 
of  rural  scenery  since  Theocritus, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Thorn- 
i^n,  had  copied  from  the  Gnfk  pis- 
toral ;  bat  every  exaggeration  imolies 
a  foundation  of  truth.  The  bttle 
essav  written  by  Aikin  and  iuseribed 
to  Pennant,  was  one  of  the  earii&t 
eflTorts  to  display  and  recommend  the 
advantages  which  poetry  might  de- 
rive from  the  judicious  i^plioition  of 
natural  history.  But  we  most  dis- 
sent from  Aikin*8  assertion  that  no 
poet  before  Thomson  had  thought  of 
stodyiuff  the  fields  and  woods.  His 
own  eulogy  of  the  botanical  know- 
ledge of  S^n,  taking  that  word  in 
the  wide  sense  of  a  searching  observer 
of  nature,  r^tes  the  restriction. 
The  selection  and  arrangemaitofthe 
plants  in  the  bower  of  Eve,  and  the 
zoological*  sketdies  in  the  seventh 
book,  supply  unquestionable  eridence 
of  Milton*s  careful  inquiiy.  That 
he  has  left  some  errors  to  be  co^ 
rected  by  modem  naturalists,  nu^be 
accounted  for  by  the  omdition  (^tbe 
science  when  he  wrote.  In  partkn- 
lar,  we  conceive  his  descriptions  of 
birds,  above  all  the  lark  and  night- 
ingale, to  be  in  every  respect  ad- 
mirable. The  lark  «&ir&i^  the  night, 
has  been  justly  thou^^t  to  repre^ 
verv  vividly  the  burst  of  mdody 
with  which  it  welcomes  thecariiert 
streak  of  dawn  upon  the  horiwn; 
while  the  toaich'tower  in  (he  i^ 
must  recall  to  the  eye  of  evay  one, 
who  has  walked  in  the  fields,  the  Itfk's 
peculiar  elevation  and  tranquil  m- 
pension  in  the  air,  while  proioo!^ 
some  of  its  exquisite  notes,  we 
propose  to  return  to  this  subject,  so 
rich  in  facts  and  associations;  and^ 
look  at  the  zoology  of  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  of  the 
English  poets. 
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Nestuho  in  treefl  beneath  the  old 
tower  of  Fulham  Church,  which  has 
been  recently  so  judiciously  repaired 
by  Mr.  George  Grodwin,  there  may 
be  seen  from  Putney  Bridge  a  re- 
markable group  of  houses,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  will  be  con- 
jectured from  a  passingjjlance  to  be- 
loi^  to  the  Cockney  Gothic  tribe. 
This  house,  a  pet  kmd  of  place  of  the 
Strawberry  Hill  class,  is  called  the 
Pryor's  Bank,  and  its  history  can  be 
told  in  much  less  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  space  that  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  the  objects  of  interest  which 
it  contained  or  contains  would  occu- 
py.   In  fact,  the  whole  edifice,  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  bed-rooms,  is  a 
museum,  arranged  with  a  view  to 
pictorial  effect ;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
called  ^the  Museum  of  British  An- 
tiquities** it  would  be  found  more 
worthy  of  the  name  than  the  na- 
tional    institution     so     desi^piated. 
Rich   as  that  collection   is   in  the 
cU^c  works  of  Italy  and  Greece  and 
the  mysterious  remains  (until  re- 
cently) of  ancient  Egypt;  specimens 
illustratiye  of  Norman,  Saxon,  Ho- 
mano- British,  and  Celtic  manners, 
tastes,  and  manufactures  are  sought 
for  in  rain  in  the  building  nominally 
appropriated  by  the  nation  for  their 
reception,   arrangement,    and   pre- 
servation.    Equuly  deficient  is  the 
British  Museum  in  medieval  anti- 

Soities,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
be    artist    who    desires    truthful- 
ness in  an  English  work  knows  not 
VOL.  zzxn.  NO.  cxcn. 


where  to  seek  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

In  a  print,  published  about  forty 
years  smce,  by  J.  Edington,  64 
Gracechurch  Street,  of 


'-^^S 


FuLUAM  Church, 

as  seen  from  the  river,  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  modem  Pryor*s  Bank  is 

E reserved.  The  situation  of  this 
umble  residence  having  attracted 
the  fancy  of  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  he 
purchased  it,  raised  the  building  by 
an  additional  story,  replaced  its  lat- 
ticed casements  by  windows  of  co- 
loured glass,  and  fitted  the  interior 
with  jp*otesque  embellishments  and 
theatrical  decorations;  and  here  he 
had  frequently  the  honour  of  re- 
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odving  and  entertaining^  the  late  king, 
Geoi^  IV^  when  Fnnce  of  Wales. 
It  was  then  called 


Vine  Cottage/ 

and  having  been  disposed  of  hj  Mr. 
Fbrter,  became,  in  1813,  the  residence 
of  Lady  Hawarden ;  and,  snbee- 
quentlj,  of  WilHam  Holmes,  Esq., 
If  .P.,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Baylis  and 
Mr.  Lechmere  Whitmore  abont  1 834. 
By  them  a  luxurious  vine  which 
covered  the  exterior  was  cut  down, 
and  the  cottage,  named  after  it,  re- 
placed by  a  modem  antique  house. 
Mr.  BtLYliB  h&ns  a  true  antiquary, 
his  ffood  taste  induced  him  to  revpect 
neglected  things,  when  remarkable  as 
works  of  art,  and  inspired  him  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Whitmore  with  the 
wish  to  collect  and  preserve  some  of 
the  many  fine  specunens  of  ancient 
manufacture  that  had  found  their 
way  into  this  country  from  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  to  rescue  from  de- 
struction relics  of  old  England.  In 
the  monuments  and  carvings  which 
had  been  removed  from  dihipidated 
churches,  and  in  the  furniture  which 
had  been  turned  out  of  the  noble 
mansions  of  England — the  *' Halls** 
and  "old  Places '^Mr.  Baylis  saw  the 
tangible  records  of  the  history  of  his 
country ;  and,  desirous  of  upholding 
such  memorials,  he  gleaned  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  lumber  of  brokers* 
shops,  and  saved  from  oblivion  arti- 
cles illustrative  of  various  tastes  and 
periods,  that  yreace  daily  in  Uie  course 
of  macadamisation  or  of  being  con- 
sumed for  firewood. 


The  materials  thus  aoqaired  were 
freely  used  by  him  in  the  constructioD 
of  a  new  building  upon  the  stie  of 
Vine  Cottasje,  aad  adapted  with  con- 
siderable skill;    but  when    neither 
the  vine  nor  the  cottage  were  in 
existence,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Baylis 
ridiculous  to  allow  a  misnoDier  to 
attach  itself  to  the  spot.    After  due 
deliberation,  therefore,  respecting  the 
situation  upon  a  delightful  bank  of 
gravel,  and  the  SBSodation  which  an 
assemblage   of  ecclesiastic   carviiKS 
and  obje^  connected  with  "  monkiai 
memories,"' there  collected,  were  fikdy 
to  produce  upon  the  mind,  the  new 
house  was  styled  the  "  Pryoi's  Bank." 
But  however  characteristic  and  care- 
fully selected  this  appellation  migbl 
have  been,  that  it  was  at  first  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented  by  the 
ftoetious  natives  of  Fulham  is  proved 
from  a  Putney  tradesman  inquriiig 
to  what  extent  Messrs.  Pryoir  bank 
would  discount  good  bills  I 

As  Horace  Walpole*s  villa  was  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Earl  of  Bath,  so  the 
charms  of  the  Piyor*s  Bank  have 
been  sung  in  "the  last  new  ballad  on 
the  Fulham  regatta  ** — %jeu  d^ey/rit 
circulated  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  hospitable  owners  in  1843 :— 

'*  Stnwbeny  Hill  has  pass'd  twmj. 
Every  bouse  mast  have  its  day  ; 
So  in  antiqoarian  rank 
Up  sprung  bere  tbe  Fryofu  Bank* 
Full  of  glorioBS  tapestry, — 
Full  aa  well  as  boose  can  be : 
And  of  earrings  old  and  qaatnt. 
Relics  of  some  mitre'd  saint, 
Tia— I  bate  to  be  perfidious-- 
'Tis  a  bouse  most  ncrilagioos. 

Glorioas,  glowing  painted  glaas, 
What  ita  beautv  oan  aurpass  t 
Shrioes  bedeck  d  with  gems  we  tcfv 
Orerhung  by  canopy 
Of  embroider*d  curtains  rate— 
Wondrous  works  of  time  and  ears ! 
Up  stairs,  down  staira,  in  the  ball, 
Tbere  ia  somethine  great  or  small 
To  attract  tbe  cunoos  eye 
Into  it  to  rudely  pry. 

Here  aome  niche  or  cabinet 

Full  of  rarities  is  set ; 

Here  some  picture—'*  precious  bit"— 

There's  no  time  to  dwell  on  it ; 

Bronaea,  china— all  present 

Each  tbeir  own  aweet  blaadiahmeot. 


•  Copied  from  a  picture  in  oil  in  tbe  poaaession  of  George  Bunnstt,  Ew].  of 


Fulham. 
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Bat  what  makes  our  pletsore  here, 
Is  oar  welcome  and  oar  cheer ; 
So  I'll  not  taj  one  bit  more, — 
Long  live  Baylia  and  Wbitmore  \ " 

To  eonvey  any  thing  like  a  com* 
plete  idea  of  the  Pryor's  Bank  and 
Its  treasures  would  require  more  re- 
search and  more  extensive  aid  from 
the  pencil  than  it  is  within  the  power 
of  a  journal  to  alTord.  As  well  might 
the  morning  visitor  endeavour  to 
comprehend  and  appreciate  its  va- 
lioiis  details,  as  a  dcetch  like  the  pre- 
sent attempt  to  describe  every  point 
deserving  of  notice.  Indeed,  be  it 
^rnken  with  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the 
collectors,  they  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  inestimable 
▼aloe  of  the  articles  they  have  accu- 
mulated and  endeavoured  to  appro- 
nriate  to  modem  purposes ;  for  they 
have  sometimes  trifled  with  them  as 
with  worthless  toys,  satiated  hy  the 
extent,  variety,  and  beauty  of  their 
extraordinary  acquisitions. 

This  may  read  like  the  inflated 
statement  of  an  auctioneer,  what  is 
vulgarly  called  **a  pufl*,**  but  it  is 
only  the  sober  truth,  which,  before 
entering  the  house,  we  wish  to  dis- 
cuss with  you,  gentle  reader,  in  a 
2niet  walk  along  the  garden-terrace, 
ived  to  its  verdant  slope  by  the 
brimming  Thames.  Suppose,  then, 
we  leave  those  beautiful  climbing 
plants  —  they  are  Chilian  creepers 
that  so  profusely  wanton  on  the 
sunny  wall  —  and  turning  sharply 
round 


cut  at  once,  by  the  most  direct  walk, 
the  parties  who  in  luxurious  idle- 
ness nave  assembled  about 


An  Ancle  op  the  River  Front, 


The  Garden  Fountain; 

and,  lest  such  folk  should  attempt 
to  interrupt  us  in  our  sober  purpose, 
let  us  not  stop  to  see  or  admire  any 
thing,  until  we  reach  the  bay-win- 
dow summer-house  at  the  end  of  the 
terrace.  '*  How  maffniflcent  are  those 
chestnut-trees  I**  I  near  you  exclaim ; 
*'  and  this  old  bay-window  P" 

Ay,  this  summer-house  which  now 
shelters  us,  and  those  noble  balusters 
which  protect  the  northern  termination 
of  the  terrace,  how  many  thoughts 
do  they  conjure  up  in  the  mind ! 
These  balusters  belonged  to  the 
main  staircase  of  Winchester  House. 
Do  you  remember  Winchester  House 
in  Broad  Street,  in  the  sood  city  of 
London,  the  residence  of  "  the  loyal 
Paulets?"  Perhaps  not.  There  is, 
however,  a  print  of  its  last  appear- 
ance in  the  QenUemccrCs  Magazine 
for  April,  1839,  and  by  whicTi  you 
will  at  once  identify  this  summer- 
house  as  the  bay-window  of  the 
principal  apartment.  Indeed  the 
editor  tells  you  that  "the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  ornamental 
wood- work  has  been  purchased  by 
Thomas  Baylis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  is 
fitting  up  with  it  the  kitchen  and 
some  of  tne  new  rooms  of  his  house. 
Prior's  Bank,  Fulham." 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  magazine, 
that  in  1828  the  motto  of  the  Pan- 
lets',    ATMES    liOTAULTB,    WSS   tO    be 

seen  in  the  windows  of  the  principal 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  in  yel- 
low letters,  disposed  in  diagonal 
stripes;  which  motto,  it  is  added, 
••  was  probablv  put  there  by  the  lo^al 
Marquis  of  Wingh^5|^(n^^rae 
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of  Charles  I.,  by  whom  the  same  sen- 
tence was  inscnbed  in  every  window 
of  his  residence  at  Basing  House,  in 
Hants,  which  he  so  ^lanUy  de- 
fended against  the  rarliamenta- 
rians."* 

Now,  is  it  not  more  probable  that 
the  recollection  of  this  motto  in  the 
windows  of  his  paternal  mansion, 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  co- 
loured glass,  indelibly  stamped  by 
sunshine  (or  daguerreotyped,  as  we 
should  now  term  it)  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind  of  the  gallant  marquis  those 
feelings  of  devoted  loyalty  which  in- 
fluenced his  future  conduct,  and  led 
him  to  inscribe  with  the  point  of  his 
diamond  ring,  the  same  motto  upon 
the  windows  of  Basing  House  P  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  many  of  the  panes  of 
fflass  which  bore  that  glorious  yellow 
letter  motto  in  Winchester  House, 
at  the  period  when  it  was  doomed  to 
be  taken  down,  are  preserved,  having 
been  with  good  taste  presented  to 
the  present  Marquis  of  Winches- 
ter; and  two  or  three  which  were 
overlooked  have  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Augustus  Fitzclar- 
ence.  But  much  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  glass  in  this  bay-window,  as 
it  now  stands  upon  the  terrace  of  the 
Pryor's  Bank,  is  ancient,  and  very 
curious.  You  cannot  fail  to  remarl 
the  quaint  window-latch,  termed 


"  A  Turn  Buckli." 

Had  we  time  to  linger  here,  how 
amusing  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
decipher  the  monograms,  and  names, 
and  verses  inscribed  upon  the  van* 
ous  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  glass, 
which  practically  exemplify  the 
phrase  of  **  ^amond  cut  diamond.** 


The  fragments  of  the  old  Royal 
Exchanfl;e,  with  a  Burmese  cross- 
legged  idol  perched  thereon — the  nm 
to  the  memory  of  "  foob  Bahquo  ;" 
the  green -house,  with  its  billiard- 
table,  and  even 


An  Alcove, 

the  most  charming  spot  in  "the  wide 
world**  to  talk  sentiment  in,  must  not 
detain  us  from  returning  to  another 


Angle  of  the  River  Froht, 

after  glancing  at  which,  we  wOl  at 
once  enter  the  outer  hall  or  passage, 


*  John,  the  5th  Marquis  of  Winchester,  sostaioed  a  siege  iu  his  seat  at  Basine 
from  August  1643  to  16th  October,  1646,  when  the  ploce  was  taken  hj  stonn  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  ''money,  jewels,  and  household  stuff **  being  found  therein  to 
the  value  of  200,0Q0/..  among  which  was  a  rich  bed  worth  14,000*. 
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wBinsootted  with  oak  and  lined  above 
with  arras.  This  is  separated  from 
the  inner  hall  by 


style  of  fitting-up  accords  with  that 
of  "bygone  dajrs."  Look,  for  in- 
stance, towards  the 


An  Oak  Scbbsn, 

which  was  usually  guarded  upon 
gala  nights  by  most  respectable 
"  Beef- eaters,"  who  required  the  pro- 
duction of  invitation  cards  from  all 
visitors.  They  permit  us  to  pass 
without  question ;  and  that  is  a  very 
proper  example  for  you  to  follow,  and 
a  good  reason  why  you  should  not 
question  me  too  closely : — 

**  Do  you  think  that  I 
Came  here  to  be  the  Pryor's  Bank  direc* 
torj  1" 

You  must  use  your  own  eyes,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  will  tell  you, 
however,  all  that  I  know  as  briefly 
as  possible,  and  point  out  whatever 
occurs  to  me  in  our  scamper,  for  a 
scamper  it  can  only  be  termed :  just 
such  a  kind  of  run  as  a  person  makes 
through  London  who  has  come  up 
by  railroad  to  see  all  its  wonders  in  a 
week.  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  ex- 
amine so  closely  that  curiously  carved 
oak  chimney-piece  in  the  inner  hall, 
although  1  admit  that  it  may  be  as 
early  as  Henry  VIlI.'s  tune,  and 
those  interesting  old  portraits.  Where 
shall  we  b^n  ?  You  wish  to  inspect 
every  thing.  Suppose,  then,  we  com- 
mence with  the  kitchen,  and  steam  it 
up  stairs  to  the  dormitories,  going  at 
the  rate  of  a  high-pressure  engine. 

You  are  already  aware  that  the 
kitchen  was  panelled  with  oak  from 
the  drawing-room  of  Winchester 
House,  and  now  you  see  the  whole 


Kitchen  Window, 

and  you  will  find  that  the  various 
cupboards,  presses,  and  dressers — 
even  the  cooking  utensils — corre- 
spond; but,  although  modem  im- 
provements have  not  been  lost  sight 
of,  antique  forms  have  been  retained. 
Let  one  example  suffice,  that  of 


An  Ancient  Gbioiron, 

of  beautiful  and  elaborate  workman- 
ship. 

The  history  of  the  plates  and 
dishes  displayed  in  this  kitchen  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country,  as  they 
present  most  curious  and  important 
specimens  of  early  drawing,  painting, 
and  poetry.  The  old  English  plate 
was  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which 
indeed  is  not  quite  obsolete  at  the 
present  hour.  The  improvement 
upon  this  primitive  plate  was  a  cir- 
cular platter,  with  a  raised  edge; 
but  there  were  also  thin,  circular, 
flat  plates  of  beech -wood  in  use  for 
the  dessert  or  confection,  and  they 
were  gilt  and  painted  upon  one  si(ie 
and  inscribed  with  pious,  or  instruc- 
tive, or  amorous  mottos,  suited  to  the 
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taste  of  the  tociety  in  whidi  they 
were  produced.  Such  circular  plates 
are  now  well  known  to  antiquaries 
under  the  name  of  *^  roundels,**  and 
were  at  one  time  generally  supposed 
by  them  to  have  been  used  as  cards 
for  fortune-telling,  or  playing  with 
at  questions  and  answers.  More 
sober  research  into  their  origin  and 
use  shews  that  they  were  painted  and 
decorated  with  conventional  patterns 
by  nuns,  who  left  blank  spaces  for 
the  mottos,  to  be  suppliea  by  the 
more  learned  monks;  and  a  set  of 
these  roundels  generally  eoittisted  of 
twelve.*  As  specimens  of  the  style 
of  these  mottos  about  the  time  of 
Henrv  VII.  or  VIII.  the  following 
may  be  taken : — 

'*  aS|msocbc(  t|^m  trateUsi;, 

3Este,  leSUfttt,  Vvnffty  or  SSoat||C) 
ICcainc  nctec  to  lookt 
%  gclwt  ^(Sflc  in  t^  mont^*' 

*'In  fdtaltt  4«  Vfi  &utcTQ> 
Sit  men  iQttsU  tm9t, 
Ef^mglK  faptc  t^  mScr 
%W  f»  offun  unjnstc.*^ 

There  are  many  sets  of  verses  for 
roundels  extant  in  manuscript,  and  a 
few  have  been  printed;  indeed,  it 
appears  likely  that  to  the  love  for 
this  species  of  composition  we  owe 
Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Pomii  of 
Good  Husbandry^  and  most  of  his 
other  admonitory  verses. 

After  the  Reformation  coloured 
prints  superseded  the  painted  and 
manuscript  ^*  poesies**  of  the  nuns  and 
monks,  and  the  elder  De  Passe,  and 
other  artists  of  the  period  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.,  produced  a  variety 
of  oval  and  circular  engravings,  which 
were  pasted  upon  roundels  and  var- 
nished over.  The  subiects  generally 
selected  were  those  which  naturally 
arranged  themselves  into  a  set  of 
twelve,  as  the  months.  By  the  Puri- 
tans the  beecben  roundels  thus  de- 
corated were  regarded  with  especial 
dislike,  and  they  returned  to  the  use 
of  the  unadorned  trencher  and  ^  Grodly 
platter.**  When  "the  Merrv  Mo- 
narch** was  restored  he  brougntover 
with  him  from  Holland  plates  and 
dishes  manufactured  at  Ddft,  whero 
the  porcelain  known  as  Faenza,  Fai- 
ence, Majolica,  and  Fynlina  ware, 
made  dunng  the  fifteenth  century  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  and  upon  the 
embellishments  of  which,  according  to 
Lamartini^re,  the  pencils  of  Raffaelle, 
Uiulio  Komana,  and  the  Caracci  were 


employed,  had  been  sueoesafully,  al- 
though coarsely  imitated.  Ajid  it 
must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the 
old  Dutch  plates,  dishes,  and  bowk, 
upon  the  idtcben-shelves  of  the 
Pryor*s  Bank  deserve  to  be  admired 
for  boldness  of  design,  e£fecdve  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  manusl 
dexterity  displayed  in  the  executioo 
of  the  patterns.  The  superior  ddi- 
cacy  of  the  porcelain  of  China,  whidi 
about  this  tune  b^;an  to  be  impcvted 
freely  into  Enslimd  from  the  Eist, 
caused  it  to  be  preferred  to  the 
"Dutch  ware,**  and  the  consequence 
of  international  commerce  was,  that 
the  Chinese  imitated  European  de- 
vices and  patterns  upon  thev  poree- 
lain,  probably  with  the  view  of  ren- 
deriiu[  the  article  more  acceptable  in 
the  Dutch  and  English  markets. 
But  while  the  Chinese  were  imi- 
tating us  we  were  copying  thdr  styk 
of  art  in  the  potteries  of  Stafford- 
shire, with  the  oonomiercial  manofse- 
turing  advantage  given  by  the  power 
of  transferring  a  print  to  the  day 
over  the  prcMuction  of  the  nme 
effedt  by  means  of  the  pendl,  an  idea 
no  doubt  suggested  by  our  roundels 
of  Charles  the  First's  time,  and  which 
process  became  of  the  same  rehdve 
importance  as  printing  to  numuscript 
This  was  the  origin  of  our  commoii 
blue -and -white  plate,  or  what  is 
known  as  *'the  willow  pattern," 
where 

«  Walking  through  their  groves  of  Ue«, 
Blae  bridges  aod  blue  rirerSy 
Little  think  those  three  Cbnese 
lliey'Il  soon  be  smash'd  to  shifsn." 

The  popularity  of  this  porcelain 
pattern  must  not  be  ascribed  to  su- 
perior beauty  or  cheapness,  for  to  the 
eye  of  taste  surely  a  pure  plain  white 
plate  is  infinitely  8uperi<M'  to  an  un- 
feeling copy  01  a  Chinese  psgods, 
bridge,  and  willow-tree  "in  blue 
print.**  The  fact  is  that  the  bugbear 
of  a  vulgar  mind— "feshion**— Jong 
rendered  it  imperative  upon  every 
good  housewife  and  substantial  honse- 
holder  to  keep  up  a  certain  dinner- 
set  of  earthenware,  consisting  of  two 
soup-tureens  and  a  relative  propor- 
tion of  dishes  and  vegetableHiisneB, 
with  covers,  soup-plates,  dinner- 
plates,  and  dessert-plates,  which  were 
all  to  correspond ;  aiid  should  any  ac- 
cidental br^age  of  croekery  take 
place,  it  was  a  manufacturing  tnck 
to  mak^.i|^^,ji|^^o^.extri-p»- 
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portioiiate  expense  and  fifficnlt^ 
Teadilj  to  repnce  the  same  unless  it 
happened  to  be  of  *^the  blue  willow 
pattern."  The  practice,  however,  of 
using  for  the  dessert-service,  plates  of 
Wt>rce9ter  china  painted  by  hand, 
and  the  execution  of  many  of  which 
as  works  of  art  call  for  our  admira- 
tiofi  as  much  as  any  enamel,  created 
a  taste  for  forming  what  are  called 
harlequin  sets,  among  which  if  a  few 
plates  happen  to  be 

"  Smash *4  to  thiTen" 

the  value  of  the  whole  set  is  only  pro- 
portionately depreciated,  and  what 
fias  heen  broken  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageously replaced. 

TNi^,  don't  yawn !  If  you  like, 
we  ynR  return  to  the  inner  hall,  and 
from  it  at  once  enter  the  library,  or 
breakfast-room. 

What  are  you  about?  You  should 
not  have  touched  so  thoughtlessly 
that  ^  brass  inkstand,*"  as  you  call 
it.     It  is  actually 


APxx, 

or  holy  box,  which  onoe  contained 
the  host,  and  was  considered  *'  so 
sacred,  that  upon  the  march  of  armies 
it  was  especially  prohibited  from 
theft."  We  are  told  that  Henry  V. 
delayed  his  army  for  a  whole  day  to 
discover  the  thief  who  had  stolen 
one.  You  may  admire  the  pictures 
as  much  as  you  please ;  they  are  odd 
and  hard-looking  portraits  to  my  eye ; 
hut  they  are  historically  curious,  and 
clever,  too,  for  their  age.  Could  ^ou 
only  padently  listen  to  a  discussion 
upon  the  characters  of  the  originals 
ot  the  portraits  that  have  hung  upon 
these  walls,  or  the  volumes  that  have 
filled  these  shelves ;  you  might  gain 


a  deeper  insight  into  the  woridngs  of 
the  human  heart  than,  perhaps,  you 
would  care  to  be  instructed  by. 
There  were  in  the  next  room  —  the 
dining-room  —  into  which  we  may 
proceed  when  yon  please,  for  only 
by  a 


SUDIMO  Doofi 

between  the  libraiy  and  dining-room 
are  they  separated—  such  pictures ! 
an  unouestionable  "  Henry  VIII.," 
by  Holbein;  a  "  Queen  Mary,"  l^ 
Lucas  de  Heere,  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr,  Dent ;  and  a  glorious 
«'  Elhsabeth,''  that  had  belonged  to 
Nathaniel  Rich  of  Eltham,  who  we 
know  from  the  particulars  of  sale  that 
were  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  was 
the  purchaser  of  Eltham  Palace, 
when  disposed  of  by  the  parliament 
afler  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  we 
also  know  from  Strype's  Atmalt  of  the 
Re/orfnationy  that  Elizabeth  visited 
Eltham  and  passed  some  days  there 
in  1559,  and  that  she  made  her  &- 
vourite  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  keeper 
of  the  royal  palace  there. 

^  You  should  not  disturb  those 
books ;  you  will  look  in  vain  for  the 
publication  of  George  III.'s  "  Illus- 
tration of  Shakspeare,^*  and  corrected 
in  the  autograph  of  the  king  for  a  se- 
cond edidon.  How  remarkable  are  the 
opinions  entertained  by  his  Majesty 
respecting  Doctors  Johnson  and 
Franklin,  and  how  curious  are  some 
of  the  notes !  This  book  is  the  true 
history  of  his  reign,  and  would  be 
worth  to  us  fifty  black-letter  Caxtons. 
Mr.  Thorpe  of  Piccadilly  can  tell 
yon  all  about  it.  Oh,  never  mind 
that  manuscript  in  its  old  French 
binding,  and  those  exquisitely- 
wrought  silver  clasps,  and  dear, old 
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Horace  Walpole*8  books, 
enter  the 

DiNIKO-ROOM. 

Here  sit  down  in  this 


We  must 


and  look  aroond  yoa  for  fire  mimitffu 
This  chair  Mr.  Baylis  picked  op  in 
Lincoln,  and  the  curtains  beside  it; 
they  came  from  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
are  of  ^nnine  Spitalfields  dainask. 
There  is  no  such  damask  to  be  hsd 
now.  Eighty  years  ago  were  these 
cnrtains  manuuictared,  and  yet  they 
are  in  most  excellent  condition.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Gothic  oak 
panelling  around  us  originaUy  formed 
the  back  of  the  stalls  in  the  beantifQl 
chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
During  the  late  repairs  this  panelhng 
was  removed  and  sold.  Much  of  it 
was  purchased  by  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  for  Hatfield  House,  and 
the  remainder  Mr.  Baylis  bought 
More  of  the  oak  panelling  in  die 
room,  especially  the  eli£orately- 
wrought  specimens  and  the  rich 
tracery  work,  have  been  obtained 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Yoik 
Minster,  St.  Mary*8  Coventry,  and 
other  churches. 


Monastic  Chaib, 


The  CiiiMSEY-i'iECK 


is  a  rich  composition  of  ancient  carv- 
ing ;  the  canopy  came  from  St.  Mi- 
cWr»  Church,  Coventry,  and  in  the 
niches  are  some  fine  figures  of  the 
Kmga  and  queens  of  EngUmd.     The 


fire-back  is  an  interesting  relic,  ss  it 
is  the  original  one  placed  in  the  giest 
dininff-hall  of  Buxghley  House,  Iff 
Elisabeth's  minister,  whose  armi  are 
upon  it,  with  the  date  1575.   Tlit 
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ndeboard,  with  its  canopy  of  oak, 
assimilates  with  the  fitting  of  the 
room,  and  had  upon  its  snelves  a 
glittering  display  of  ancient  glass  and 
early  pl^.  Salvers  and  cups  of  sin- 
gular lorms  and  beautifol  shapes  arose 
proudly  up,  one  ahove  the  other, 
with  dishes  of  Kaphaelle  ware  beneath 
them.  But  I  cannot  help  seeine  that 
the  steel-clad  knight,  who  Keeps 
guard  in  a  recess  by  the  sideboani. 


attracts  more  of  your  attention.  The 
effigy  is  an  excellent  suit  of  fluted 
snnour  of  Henry  Vll.th's  time ;  and 
in  the  opposite  recess,  those  huge 
drinking-vessels  are  only  an  honest 
old  English 


LEATnERN  Black  Jack  and  as 
I  HON  Juo  ; 

the  former  from  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 
^  latter  from  the  castle  of  some  6er- 
°uui  baron,  andfhll  of feudalcharacter. 


As  for  the  other  relics  in  the  din- 
ing-room, I  will  only  particularise 
two  or  three  more ;  ana  they  are  a 
pair  of  round  and  solid  well-carved 
pendents  from  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  which 
have  been  removed  from  their  original 
station  immediately  over  the  tomb  of 
Shakspeare ;  and  are  now,  as  you  see, 
inverted  and  used  here  as  foot-stools. 

"  Think  of  that.  Master  Brooke  !** 

The  other  relic  is  that  matchless  piece 
of  sculptured  oak  which  represents 
the  Emperor 


Rudolph  II., 

the  size  of  life  (five  feet  six  inches  in 
height),  and  which  was  brought  from 
Aix  la  Chapelle  by  the  late  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor.  What  may  have 
been  its  former  history  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  it  resembles  in  execution 
the  exquisite  Gothic  figures  in  the 
chimney-piece  of  the  town -hall  at 
Bruges. 

Are  you  veiling  to  forsake  the 
thoughtful  soberness  of  antique  oak- 
panelling  for  the  tinsel  of  V  enetian 
gold  and  the  richness  of  Genoa  vel- 
vet, Florentine  tapestry,  and  Persian 
arras?  If  so,  we  will  ascend  to  the 
drawing-rooms  and  gallery.  But 
stay  a  moment  and  permit  this  lady 
and  oddlv-dressed  gentleman  to  pass 
us  on  their  exit  trom  the  gallery, 
where  they  have  been  rehearsing 
some  charming  entertainment  for  the 
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eveniiur,  or  getting  up  some  piece  of 
fanciml  mummery  to  amuie  the  idle 
guests  who  have  eongr^nted  around 
the  sarden  fountain.  The  light  is 
not  nvourable  for  seeing  all  the  pic- 
tures that  deserve  inspection  on  the 
staircase—  you  had  better  ascend ;  and 
now  having  reached  the 


HkAD  OP  TIIB  SEMl«iTAIRCA8M, 

our  course  is  along  this  lobby  to  the 
opposite  door -way,  which  is  that  of 

The  Drawing-room. 

Let  us  enter  at  once,  and  in  our 
tour  of  the  Pryor*8  Bank  rc«;ard  the 
ante-drawing-room  as  a  kind  of  mid- 
dle or  passage-room,  belonging  either 
to  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room. 
I  admit  that  the  arrangonent  of  the 
house,  which,  however,  is  very  sim- 
ple, appears  puzzling  at  first;  the 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  senses  are 
often  deceived,  from  mirrors  here  and 
there  being  so  judiciously  arranged, 
that  the^  reflect  at  happy  angles  ob- 
jects which  would  otherwise  escape 
observation.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Piyor*s  Bank,  made  up  as  it  has  been 
of  carvinffs  of  unrivalled  richness, 
grace,  and  variety,  solemn  and  gro- 
tesque. Statues  are  there,  some  of 
the  highest  class  of  art,  others  which 
belong  to  an  early  ,Gothic  period,  and 
yet  an  harmonious  effect  has  been 
produced.  Where  will  you  take  up 
your  position  for  a  general  view  P  At 
the  other  end  P  or  in  the 


Oriel  VVinoow  lookino  on  trs 
Bisuop*8  Walk  T 

Now  if  it  were  not  for  that  xiehlj 
gilt 


VKNKTiAiff  Table, 

the  companion  to  which  is  in  tbe 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  HarriiigtaD, 
we  might  have  an  excellent  vie»  « 
that  magnificently  embellished  reee«i 
upon  the  merits  of  which  Mr.  Bajl* 
is  conunenting  to  another  odd/yean^ 
ped  gentleman.  Hiere  ccrwmj  • 
something  going  forward  in  fw 
fancy-dress  way  ?  On  this  VJeneW 
table  stands  a  French  tstronooiw 
clock ;  upon  it  are  silver  medslBBB* 
of  Louis  XUI.  and  XIV.,  sadwaM 
its  ornaments  the  maaoffiO^  ^ 
these  monarchs 
this  way,  we  nw 
something  of  the  fcistotjr 


appear.  wn^eB"* 
lay  as  imSi  f^  ^ 
ehistonronftii 
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Tapestried  Recess. 

The  canopy  and  seats  of  which,  and 
the  three  otner  recesses  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, are  fashioned  out  of  the 
remains  of  a  large  throne  or  dais 
brought  from  Florence,  and  which 
luid  belonged  to  the  Medici  famil]^. 
The  materials  are  of  the  richest  possi- 
ble kind,  being  flowers  of  floss  silk 
ppon  a  ground- work  of  gold  thread, 
interspersed  with  silver.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  combination  is  eor- 
Reous  in  the  extreme.  **  And  those 
figures  r  That  nearest  the  eye  is  a 
^ne  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  admirably  carved  in  oak, 
the  armour  is  of  silver  damasked  with 
gold.  The  other  figure,  and  a  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  represent  Gothic  queens, 
whose  robes  have  been  restored  in 
the  illuminated  style  of  decoration. 
**  And  the  topestry  in  the  recess?" 
Listen  to  what  Mr.  Baylis  is  saying. 
**  Thinking  over  it,"  remarked  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  to  me,  "  I  have  very 
little  doubt  but  that  my  guess  was 
^ht — that  the  fisherman  is  meant 
for  Antony  and  the  lady  for  Cleo- 
patra ;  it  was  a  favourite  story  in  the 
middle  ages,  how  Antony,  wishing 
to  surprise  Cleopatra  with  his  success 
m  anglinff,  employed  a  diver  to  fix 
nshes  on  nis  hook.  Cleopatra  found 
him  out,  and,  in  turn,  employed  a 
diver  of  her  own  to  put  waggishly  a 
«aH  («ea)  fish  on  his  hook/'    The 


story  is  in  Plutarch,  and  the  popula- 
rity of  the  anecdote  may  be  seen  by 
theuseShakspearemakesofit.  Char- 
miaa  says, — 

*•  T  was  merry  when 
You  wagered  oo  your  angling;  when 

your  direr  ' 
Did  hang  a  $altfi*h  on  hi$  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency,  drew  up.*'* 

It  is  no  doubt  correctly  conjectured 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  many 
subjects  in  tapestry  (not  Scriptural) 
have  their  explanation  in  Plutarch, 
the  fashionable  classic  source  of  tale 
and  legend  for  our  fathers  of  the 
middle  ages.  Shakspeare,  it  need 
scarcely  be  observed,  depends  on  him 
for  all  bis  classic  plots;  and  he  was 
no  less  a  favourite  on  the  Continent 
than  with  us.  If  you  observe  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  Cleopatra, 
for  so  we  will  consider  her,  3rou  will 
perceive  that  there  is  something  im- 
pressive, as  well  as  smiling,  about  her 
which  would  suit  the  words  she  is 
supposed  to  have  uttered,  when  she 
had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the  trick 
she  played  him,  and  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  ran  thus, 
"  Leave  fishing  to  us  smaller  poten- 
tates; your  angling  should  be  for 
cities  and  kingdoms?* 

Every  article  of  the  furniture 
merits  your  attention.    Here  is 


A  Vbnbtian  Cbair,  ' 

It  is  one  of  a  set  of  twenty-six,  with 
a  sofa,  brought  from  the  Gradenigo 
Palace,  and  is  carved  and  gilt  all 
over,— the  back,  and  seat,  and  cush- 
ions for  the  arms,  being  Grenoa  red 
velvet.     Fourteen  of  these  chairs, 


*  Antony  tind  Cleopotra,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 
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with  the  Boik,  are  in  this  room ;  the 
other  twelve  were  purchased  hy  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Vases  of  Dresden  China,  marque- 
tene  tables,  and 


A  Sbrinf 

of  gilt  carved  work  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  reflected  in  mirrors  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  dazzle  the  senses;  and 
its  ceiling  studded  with  blue  and  gold 
pendants,  and  its  walls  all  painted 
over  with  <)uaint  devices  like  the 
pages  of  a  missal.  Indeed  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Pryor's  Bank  seems 
to  be  more  like  some  scene  in  an 
enchanted  palace,  than  in  an  every- 
day residence  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  Thames. 

Thk  Anie-room 

is  not  less  splendidly  funiished. 
Its  ceiling  is  even  more  elaborately 
embellished  than  that  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, for  the  heads  of  mitred 
abbots,  iolly  monks,  and  demure 
nuns  look  down  upon  us  from  each 
intersection  of  the  groining. 


A  Flohsntins  Cabikkt, 

of  mosaic  work  in  lapis  lasuli,  pietra 
dura,  topaz,  agates,  &c. ;  ch^rs 
which  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabtth  ; 
and  among  other  pictures,  an  un- 
doubted one  by  Janssen,  of  "  Charles 
II.  dancing  at  tbc  Hague,"  must  not 
detain  us,  although  it  be  a  duplicate 
of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  posse- 
sion of  her  Majesty,  with  which  the 
history  of  this  is  completely  identical, 
both  having  been  purchased  from  the 
same  individual  at  the  same  period. 

"  And  that  portrait  of  Elizabeth  f 
It  was  given  by  Charles  II.  to  Judge 
Twysden.  "  And  that  other  por- 
trait?" Yes,  it  is  Lord  Monteagle; 
not  of  Exchequer  documentary  fame, 
but  of  Gunpowder  Plot  notoriety. 
And  there  are  portraits  of  Katharine 
of  Aragon  and  Prince  Arthur  from 
Strawberry  Hill.  I  positively  cannot 
allow  you  to  dwell  on  flint  cnhiiTx-v- 
piece  of  Raphaelle  desi-jii,  ciu.  >  ul  iu 
oak  and  coloured  in  altra-marineand 
gold. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  think- 
ing it  a  pity  that  the  vast  labours  of 
our  ancestors  —  things  upon  which 
they  bestowed  so  much  time  and 
thought  —  should  be  blown  into  ob- 
livion by  the  mere  breath  of  fashion. 
How  much  nobler  is  the  fashion  to 
respect,  cherish,  and  admire  them ! 

And  now  we  are  within  the  gallery, 
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and  look  upon  the  ante-room  through 
the 


PairATB  Enthancs, 

and  in  another  second  we  might  he 
within  the 


Bat-Wiwdow  ofthb  Oallkrv  ; 

for,  place  those  sketches  together  at  a 
right  angle,  side  hy  side,  and  the 
put  of  the  sofa  which  appears  in  one, 
18  only  the  continuation  of  the  same 
seat  in  the  other.  But  this  must  not 
make  jrou  think  that  the  Pryor*s 
Bank  is  hut  a  miniature  affair,  or 
give  you  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
size.  You  should  rather  take  your 
general  notion  of  the  proportions  of 
the  gallery  from  a  glance  at  that  lady 


who  is  studying  with  so  much  atten- 
tion the  part  sne  has  undertaken  to 
enact,  and  look  up  as  to  the  com- 
paratiye  height  of  tne  window  at  the 
top  compartments  made  up  of  ancient 
painted  glass,  charged  with  the  arms 
of  some  of  the  medieval  kings  of 
England,  among  which  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  those  of  Richard  m. 
Those  two  elaborately-wrought  lan- 
terns which  depend  from  the  groined 
ceiling,  formerly  hung  in  the  Gothic 
conservatory  of  Carlton  House,  and 
the  recesses  of  the  walls  are  adorned 
vrith  eleven  full-length  portraits  of 
kings  and  queens  of  Spain  painted 
upon  leather. 

Look  at  those  ebony  and  ivory 
couches,  and  this  ebony  chair,  from 
which  justice  was  formerljr  meted  out 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  rules  to 
the  Cingalese ;  and  see  here  this  great 
chair,  so  profusely  carved  and  cush- 
ioned with  rich  black  velvet  worked 
with  gold.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the 


Eleciorax  Coronation  Chair 
OF  Saxony, 

and  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  that 
agreeable  periodical  the  Builder  is 
1620.  The  armorial  bearings  em- 
broidered upon  the  back  would  pro- 
bably settle  the  question,  but  I  know 
little  of  foreign  heraldry  beyond  the 
fact  that  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  it  in  this  country. 

Attached  to  the  gallery  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  lobby  from  which 
we  entered  the  drawing-room,  there 
is  a  boudoir,  or  robing-room — a  per- 
fect gem  in  its  way.  You  have  only 
to  touch  this  spring,  and  that  picture 
starts  from  the  wall  and  affords  us 
free  ^ress.  Just  take  one  peep  into 
this  fairy  boudoir. 
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There  bangs  against  the  wall 


Nbll  Gwyvvks  Mirror. 

in  its  carious  frame  of  needlework. 
Ob!  Yon  ymh  to  take  a  peep  at 
yourself  ia-  Nelly*s  looking-glass? 
Odds,  fish  I  mind  you  do  not  overset 
that  basset  table  of  Japan  manufac- 
ture— another  Strawberry  Hill  relic. 
Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?  Those  beau- 
tiful enamels,  and  that  charming 
Bermudian  brain  stone,  the  wonderful 
network  of  which  infinitely  exceeds 
the  finest  lace  f  Well,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  some  philosophy  is  required 
to  feel  satisfied  when  revelling  among 
the  ornaments  of  palaces,  the  trea- 
sures of  monasteries,  and  the  decora- 
tions of  some  of  the  proudest  man- 
sions of  antiquity ;  and  did  we  not 
turn  our  eyes  and  r^;ard  the  in- 
finitely superior  works  of  Nature, 
alike  bountifully  spread  before  the 
poor  and  the  nch  man,  the  heart 
might  feel  an  inward  sickening  at  the 
question. 

Though  within  the  walls  of  the 
Pryor*s  Bank,  or  any  other  human 
haoitation,  all  that  is  rich  in  art  may 
be  assembled,  without  the  wish  to 
turn  these  objects  to  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose, they  become  only  a  load  of 
care;  but  when  used  to  exalt  and 
refine  the  national  taste,  they  confer 
an  immortality  upon  the  possessor, 
and  render  him  a  benefactor  to  his 
species ;  when  used,  also,  as  accesso- 
ries to  the  cultivation  of  kindlv  sym- 
pathies and  the  promotion  of  social 
enjoyment,  they  are  objects  of  public 
utility.  The  revival  of  old-fashioned 
£ng;li8h  cordiality,  especially  at 
Christmas,  had  been  always  a  fa- 
vourite idea  with  the  owners  of  the 
Pryor*8  Bank,  and  it  is  now  six  years 


since  they  gave  an  entertainment 
which,  like 

"  O'Roarke's  noble  feast,  will  ne'er  be 

forgot 
Bj  those  who  wera  there  or  thoee  wlio 

were  not." 

They  were  fortunate  in  secaring  the 
aid  of  Theodore  Hook,  of  pleasant— 
and,  alas !  of  painful  memoiy,  who 
was  their  neighbour,  with  that  of  some 
other  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
thoroughly  entered  mto  the  whim  of 
recalling  olden  times  by  the  enact- 
ment of  masques  and  other  mum- 
meries. 

Hook,  in  his  manuscript  jounisl  of 
Thursday,  the  26th  December,  1889, 
notes  that  he  was  ennged  to  dine 
with  Lady  Quentin  at  Kew,— 

"Weather  dreadful*  so  resolfed  to 
write  her  en  excuse  and  came  home  is 
coach  esrlj,  so  up  to  Bsylis's*  wbve  I 
was  ssked  to  dine.  They  came  here  asd 
we  walked  un  together ;  »  to  reheaml, 
and  theo  back  again  to  bed." 

Hook*s  letter,  in  a  feigned  hand,  to 
Mr.  Baylis  upon  this  occasion  ran 
thus: — 

•'  Sir»..Circumstsiieis  hoeing  too  the 
Fox  baud  wether  in  Lunnun  as  iodeied 
me  of  goen  two  Q.  wherefor  bif  jew 
plese  i  bam  reddy  to  cam  to  re-emi  two 
oite,  in  ten  minnits  bif  yew  wil  lett  the 
kal-boy  bof  yewer  theeter  bring  me  wiid 
—if  yon  kant  reed  mi  riten  az  Mifter 
Kroften  Kroker  wich  bia  a  Hanty  queenin 
like  yewerself  bonly  bee  as  bin  k»gvr 
batit  Yewers  two  kommand, 

«•  Tee  Heb  Ooi. 
'*  Mailer  BaiUu  hetquitg. 

Manger  hrf  thee, 
T.tLP.B,  and  haUo  Proper  rieter  thencf," 

On  Saturday,  Hook  records  in  his 
Diary  his  having  reAised  his  ^firmeat 
fHend*s  command**  that  he  shoold 
dine  with  him, — '*  because,**  writes 
Hook,  "  I  cannot  on  account  of  the 
things  to  be  done  at  Pryor's  Bank." 

Of  the  memorable  Monday,  the 
30th  of  December,  Hook  notes,— 

"  To^ay,  not  to  town,  ap  and  lo  Bay- 
lis*s ;  saw  prepaxations.  So  back,  wrote 
a  little,  then  to  dinner,  afterward!  to 
dress ;  so  to  Pryor's  Bank,  there  aiacli 
people..— Sir  George  and  Lady  Wbit- 
more,  Mra.  Stopford,  Mra.  Nngeot,  (&e 
Bully's,  and  rarioas  otbera,  to  the  amoaot 
of  150.  I  acted  the  Great  Froet  w^ 
considerable  effect  Jordan.  Plsi>^hM<* 
cbols.  Holmes  and  wife.  Lane,  Ctw» 
Croker,  Giffard,  Barrow.     The  Whit- 
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more  family  sane  beaotiiiiUy :  all  went 
offwelU" 

The  part  of  the  Great  Frost  to 
which  Hook  alludes  was  in  a  masque, 
written  for  the  occasion,  and  printed 
and  sold  in  the  rooms,  for  the 
henefit  of  the  Royal  Literanr  Fund ; 
and  among  the  record  of  miscel- 
laneous bene&ctions  to  this  most 
admirable  charity  are  registered,— 
*'  Christmas  masquers  and  mummers 
at  the  Pryor^s  Bank,  Fulham,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Baylis,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
and  William  Lechmere  Whitmore, 
F^.A.  (1840;)  3^  12*.  ^r  Thus 
carrying  out  in  deed  as  well  as  act 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  season. 

What  little  plot  there  was  in  this 
production  had  reference  to  the  sea- 
son, the  house  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, and  temporary  events.  Ego- 
met,  an  imp,  most  mquantly  per- 
aon^ed  by  Mr.  John  Bairow,  opened 
the  affair  in  a  moralising  strain 
prophetically  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

After  stating  who  and  what  he 
was,  he  starts : — 

"  But  I'm  til  over  wonder. 
Sorely  the  kitchen  must  be  somewhere 

under  1 
Bot  wbere's  ike  room  t— the  mttcblees 

little  chamber. 
With  its  dark  ceiling  and  its  light  of 

amber — 
That  fairy  den,  by  Price's  pencil  drawn. 
Enchantment's  dwelling-place?  Tia  gone 

— 'tia  gone ! 
The  times  are  changed,  I  said,  and  men 

grown  frantic. 
Some  cross  in  steamboata  o*er  the  vaat 

Atlantic; 
Some  whirl  on  rail-roads,  and  aome  fools 

there  are 
Who  book  their  places  in  the  pendant 

car 
Of  the  great  Nassau.— monatroua,  big 

balloon ! 
Poor  lunatics !  they  think  they'll  reach 

the  moon. 
All  onward  rush  in  one  perpetual  fer- 
ment. 
No  rest  for  mortala  till  they  find  inter- 
ment; 
Old  England  ia  not  what  it  once  has  been, 
Boga  have  their  days,  and  we've  had 

oura,  I  ween. 
The  country's  gone!    cut  up  by  cruel 

railroads, 
Theyll  prove  to  many  nothing  short  of 

jail-roads. 
The  spirit  vile  of  restless  innovation 
At  Fulham  e'en  has  taken  up  his  station. 


I  landed  here,  on  Father  Thames'a  banka. 

To  seek  repose,  and  rest  my  wearied 
shanks; 

Here,  on  the  grass,  where  once  I  could 
recline. 

Like  a  huge  mushroom  springs  this  man- 
aion  fine. 

Astoundmg  work!  but  yesterday  'twaa 
building ; 

And  now  what  armour,  carving,  paint- 
ing gilding ! 

Vexed  as  1  am,  yet  loth  to  be  uncivil, 

I  only  wish  the  owner  at  the " 

Father  Thames  (Mr.  Giffard),  who 
had  been  slumbering  between  two 
painted  boards,  respectively  inscribed 

'^MCDDLBSBX     COIJNTT      BANK**      and 

^  8UBRBT  BANK,**  aud  surrouuded  by 
flower -pots  filled  with  bulrushes 
and  sedge,  roused  by  the  intended 
imprecation  upon  their  host,  here 
interrupted  Egomet,  and  entered  into 
a  long  dialogue  with  him,  in  whidi 
he  detailed  ail  his  grieyances  so  far 
as  sas  and  steam  were  concerned. 
At  length  he  feels  the  influence  of 
Hook  as  "the  Great  Frost,**  who 
turns 

"  The  old  blackguard  to  solid  ice.'* 

Upon  which  Egomet*s  remark  was, 
that,— 

"  The  scene  to  Oxford  shifted  in  a  trice  is. 
This  river  god — no  longer  Thsmes,  but 
Isis." 

Father  Christmas  then  appeared 
with  a  long  speech  about  eating, 
drinkmg,  and  making  merry,  and 
the  wondrous  power  that  a  good  fire 
and  a  cheerful  ^lass  have  upon  the 
heart.  Beholding  "poor  Thames 
a-cold  ** — **  an  icy,  heartless  river ** — 
the  question  follows, — what 

**  do  I  the  matter  see  t 
111  thaw  you  soon — begone  to  Battersea, 
There  let  thy  icebergs  float  in  Chelsea 
Reach." 

The  Great  Frost,  too,  after  much 
buffoonery,  turns  himself  into 

"  A  pleasant  fall  of  fleecy  anow," 

which  he  effected  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  the  kitchen  drudgiug-box, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  flour,  there- 
with bepowdering  Jolly  Christmas, 
Father  Thames,  and  Egomet,  so 
plentifully,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  u^n 
the  minds  of  the  audience  respecting 
the  transformation. 

Another  Christmas  revel  followed, 
and  then  came  "a  Grand  Touma- 
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ment,"  in  which  a  contest  between 
"the  Blue  Knight  (Mr.  Lechmere 
Whitmore),  and  "  the  Yellow  Knight" 
(Mr.  Baylis),  each  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,  was  most  fiercely  ex- 
ecuted. Nor  was  the  Giant  Ck)rmo- 
ran  (fourteen  feet  in  height),  nor 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  nor  the  Draffon 
Queen,  wanted,  to  complete  the  aii** 
valry  of  this  burlesque  upon  the 
memorable  meeting  at  Eglinton. 
The  ftm  which  now  became 

"  fast  and  furioas," 

and  to  which  an  impudent,  but  most 
amusing  iester,  mamly  contributed, 
was  checked  only  by  the  announce- 
ment of  supper;  and  as  the  guests 
descended  the  stairs  from  the  gal- 
lery, or  assembled  on  the  lobby,  they 
beheld  their  cheer  borne  in  proces- 
sion from  the  kitchen,  headed  by  a 
military  band,  and  a  hendd-at-arms. 
A  COOK,  with  his  cap  and  apron  of 
snowy  whiteness,  pkoed  a  boards  head 

"  Bed6ck'd  with  bays  and  rosemary," 

upon  the  table ;  then  came  two  an- 
cient halberdiers,  followed  by  a  serv- 
ing man  in  (dden  livery,  carrying  the 
wassail-bowl;  then  another  herald 
in  his  tabbard,  and  servitors  with 
Christmas-pie,  and  brawn,  and  soup, 
and  turkey,  and  sirloin  of  beef,  and 
collard  brawn,  whereof  was  an  abund- 
ant supply,  and  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent dmiensions.  Father  Christmas, 
carving-knife  in  hand,  and  belted 
with  mince- pies,  and  his  attendant 
Egomet,  with  followers  bearing  holly, 
ivy,  and  miseltoe,  brought  up  the 
rear.  Then  was  sune  "beautifully,** 
as  Hook  notes,  by  &ur  voices,  the 
Oxford  chant  of 

*'  The  boar*8  head  in  band  bear  I." 


And  here  we  must  drop  the  cur- 
tain for  the  present,  but  not  ¥rithoat 
statins  that  several  of  the  guests 
felt  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
so  warmly,  tfaiat  it  was  in  long  debate 
among  tnem  what  suitable  acknow- 
ledgement in  recollection  of  it  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Baylis  and  Mr. 
Whitmore;  and,  that  the  actors  in 
the  masque  presented  these  gentle- 
men with 


An  Ancient  CoARTsa  Horn, 

which  had  belonged  to  the  Pieksid 
family,  and  th^were  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure.  The  height  of  ths 
horn,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  the  Highland  bnnalo, — an  animal 
said  to  be  extinct  nearly  300  years, 
is  one  foot  two  inches,  its  length  is 
one  foot  six  inches,  its  width  at  the 
top,  five  and  a  half  inches ;  and  it  is 
capable  of  containing  one  s&Uon. 

Upon  this  most  gratifying  memo- 
rial to  the  owners  of  the  Fiyor^s 
Bank,  of  the  esteem  created  by 
their  hospitality,  suitable  inseriptioQS 
were  placed  by  the  donors,  wito  the 
motto  :— 

"anibiU  9^amcs  tio^  fbto,  or  inhR  U 
tfranfc, 
par-b»l  to  an  at  opcode's  Iteniu 

*&fiinc-hflel." 
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8CENB  THB  FIBST. 


It  irns  a  night  of  hkh  festival  at 
the  Hotel  S^uier.  The  Chancellor 
gaTe  a  ball  to  the  hi^h  anstocracy 
of  Paris,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  his  ff rand-daughter,  Mademoiselle 
de  B^une,  with  the  young  and  gal- 
lant Count  de  Guiche,  the  son  ofthe 
Marshal  de  Grammont. 

BosiAiet  had  ddirered  the  nuptial 
henediction  in  the  chapel  of  the  same 
hotel,  before  a  brilliant  assemblage 
of  the  fair  and  noble;  and  felici- 
tations and  compUmcnts  re-echoed 
on  erery  side.  The  beautiful  and 
haughty  bride,  without  affecting  any 
violent  passion  for  her  young  hus- 
band, was  dazzled  by  his  personal 
accomplishments,  his  military  re- 
nown, and  his  great  popularity; 
while  her  satisfaction  was  at  least 
doubled  by  the  anticipation  of  one 
day  cincturing  her  proud  brow  with 
the  coronet  of  a  duchess.  The  Mar- 
shal and  Madame  de  Grammont  had 
satisfied  their  ambition  bv  an  alliance 
with  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of 
Snlly ;  and,  moreover,  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  possession  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  hiffh-bbm  wife  would  wean 
De  Guiche  from  the  career  of  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  indulged.  Mademoiselle 
de  Grammont,  their  daughter  (after- 
wards Princess  of  Monaco),  who  left 
her  convent  for  the  first  time  on  the 
occasion  of  her  brother*s  marriage, 
was  in  all  the  ^low  of  her  brisnt 
youth  and  excelhng  beauty ;  heignt- 
ened  by  joyousness,  and  tne  natural 
exultation  of  a  youn^,  f^esh,  heart, 
awakened  by  the  whispers  of  admi- 
ration to  a  sense  of  its  power. 

All  were  gay  and  brilliant  save 
the  bridegroom,  whose  thoughts  and 
wishes  were  far  from  the  bright  scene 
amid  which  he  moved ;  and  who  had, 
in  uniting  himself  to  a  woman  to 
whom  he  was  utterly  indifferent, 
merely  acceded  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  family  with  the  reck- 
lessness incident  to  his  character. 

The  ceremony  which  was  intended 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  court  butter- 
fly, and  to  reform  his  morals  by  the 
magic  of  a  small  golden  circlet,  had 
TOIm  xxxii«  ko.  cxcu. 


scarcely  come  to  a  conclusion,  when 
an  equerry  entered  the  chapel  on 
a  mission  to  the  Chancellor,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  flattering  in- 
telligence, that  the  King,  the  Queen- 
mother,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  and 
the  Queen  and  Princess  of  England, 
would  honour  his  ball  by  their  pre- 
sence. No  royal  courtesy  could  have 
been  more  fitly  timed.  Although  it 
did  not  take  the  Chancellor  altogether 
by  surprise,  he  at  once  personally 
aaopted  the  distinction  which  it  con- 
ferred; in  which  particular  he  was 
imitated  by  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sully  appropriated  it  un- 
doubtingly,  as  a  homage  rendered 
to  the  ffrandson  of  the  friend  of 
Henri  I  v.,  while  the  Marshal  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  graceful  acknow- 
led^ent  of  the  important  services 
which  he  had  himself  rendered  to 
France.  Had  the  Count  de  Guiche 
been  asked  to  define  the  real  motive 
which  had  induced  his  late  pla3rfcl- 
low,  and  present  soverei^,  to  be- 
stow upon  his  matrimonial  festival 
so  signal  a  mark  of  favour,  he  would 
prolMibly  have  answered,  "The  King 
IS  young,  handsome,  and  vain.  He 
loves  to  amuse  himself^  and  to  dis- 
play his  accomplishments  before  the 
court.  The  opportunity  is  favour- 
able —  hence  this  condescension." 
And,  beyond  all  doubt  he  would 
have  solved  the  delicate  problem. 

What  a  vision  of  magnificence! 
Louis  XIY.  in  his  splendid  youth  ; 
Anne  of  Austria  in  her  haughty 
beauty;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
MademoiseUe  his  sister,  all  in  their 
power  and  stateliness,  the  objects  of 
adulation  and  of  worship,  accompa- 
nied by  the  exOed  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  young  and  timid 
daughter,  the  Princess  Henrietta. 
How  grand  a  group  was  also  formed 
b^  the  King-Cardinal  Mazarin,  and 
his  three  b^utiful  nieces ;  of  whom 
the  youngest,  Olympe  de  Mancini, 
was  at  that  moment  m  possession  of 
the  heart  of  the  young  monarch ;  to 
whom  she  would  decidedly  have  been 
united,  despite  the  assumed  opposi* 
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tion  of  her  uncle,  whose  ambition 
secretly  prompted  him  to  favour  the 
King^s  wishes,  nad  not  the  determined 
and  naughty  assurance  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  when  he  represented  to  her 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  controlling 
the  will  of  Louis,  that  she  would 
raise  a  civil  war  in  France,  and  head 
a  party  against  her  son  and  himself, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  such  a  m6saUiance,  proved 
to  him  that  even  he,  powerful  as  he 
was,  must  not  venture  on  so  bold  a 
step. 

But,  assuredly,  the  most  interest- 
ing person  in  that  princely  crowd 
was  neither  the  haughty  Monarch, 
the  ambitious  Queen -Mother,  the 
grasping  Lord-Cardinal,^or  even  La 
Orande  MadenwUelie^  that  egr^ous 
combination  of  fantastic  sentiment 
and  court  etiquette ;  it  was  past  all 
denial,  the  graceful  daughter  of 
Henri  lY.,  the  widow  of  a  martyred 
King,  the  uncrowned  Queen  of  a 
gresS,  but  revolted  country, — Hen- 
rietta of  England,  holding  by  the 
hand  her  gentle  and  timid  oaughter, 
the  portionless  princess,  who  was  in- 
debted even  for  a  home  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  royal  mother's  rela- 
tives. 

Beared  in  the  strictest  retirement 
at  Cdombe,  where  her  illustrious 
parent  passed  her  days  in  mourning 
and  piety,  she  was  never  seen  at 
the  Louvre  until  she  had  attained 
her  eleventh  year ;  and  then  only  as 
the  unfortunate  and  the  fallen  are 
seen  by  the  minions  of  a  court.  Once 
restored  to  her  seclusion,  she  was 
forgotten.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
herself.  She  never  ceased  to  remem- 
ber that  little  ball,  to  which  none 
were  admitted  save  those  of  the 
Queen-Mother's  immediate  circle  and 
household.  Day  and  night  she  dwelt 
upon  its  remembrance:  not,  how- 
ever, with  regret — not  with  desire 
for  its  recurrence.  Alas !  the  Princess 
had  already  found  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness raised  to  her  lips,  wnidi  was  to 
awaken  her  perceptions  to  a  true 
estimate  of  her  worldly  position; 
and  to  teach  her  that  the  privileges 
of  her  high  birth  were  buned  in  me 
untimely  grave  of  her  headless  fa- 
ther. 

Tall,  and  slender,  with  features 
pvmg  promise  of  extraordinary  love- 
liness, and  capable  of  great  expres- 
Bion,  Henrietta-Maria  was  titp^  to 


an  excets  which  robbed  her  of  her 
natural  gracefulness.  That  court- 
ball  had  been  the  first  great  event  of 
her  life ;  and  her  heart  had  throbbed 
hopefully  during  the  progress  of  her 
simple  toilette.  Already  at  the  sge 
when,  had  her  father  stdl  possessed 
the  throne,  her  hand  wouM  have 
been  the  envy  of  half  the  princes  of 
Europe;  feeung  that  she  increased 
in  accomplishments  and  in  intdli- 
gence  day  by  day,  she  could  not 
comprehend  that,  nevertheless,  she 
miffht  be  utterly  overlooked.  It  is 
only  the  world  which  can  teach  so 
bitter  a  lesson.  It  is  one  whidi  must 
be  burned  into  the  spirit,  and  which 
can  never  again  be  effaced. 

She  became  wiser  at  thisy^,  to 
which  she  had  so  joyfully  lootel 
forward  as  to  her  first  gumpse  of 
life.  The  young  monarch,  instead  of 
offerii^  his  hand  to  the  royal  and 
dependent  exile,  singled  out  the  beau- 
tiful and  exulting  Madame  de  Mer- 
coeur,  the  sister  of  Olympe  de  Man- 
cini,  as  his  first  partner;  and  when 
the  Queen- Mother,  annoyed  at  the 
slight  shewn  to  the  unofiendii^ 
pnnoess,  rose  ahruptly,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  a  sense  of 
Lis  position  both  as  a  host  and  as  a 
King,  the  thwarted  Louis  retorted 
that  he  had  "*  no  taste  for  little  fldrV 
that  ^  she  did  not  please  him,  and 
that  "she  was  too  skinny."  Unfortu- 
nately this  undignified  rejoinder  wis 
overheard  bv  the  dau^ter  oi  Hcori 
ly.;  and  all  the  proud  blood  of  this 
widow  and  child  of  royalty  mabed 
to  her  heart,  as  she  implored  the 
Queen-Mother  to  withdraw  h^  op- 
position to  the  Ring's  will ;  "and  the 
rather,"  she  said,  "as  the  inrinoess 
had  spnuned  her  loot,  and  ooose- 
quentbr  could  not  danoe.** 

"  Then,  madam,"  said  Anne  of 
Austria  in  a  tone  of  decisioD,  "  nei- 
ther shall  the  King  dance  diuring  the 
evening." 

The  woman  the  least  vindictive, 
the  most  high-minded,  who  cansconi 
every  other  indignity,,  and  pardon 
every  other  imusSce,  never  uisivei 
a  wrong  like  this.  The  girl  f«&  it,- 
and  the  woman  afterwards  revenged 
It,  althongh  imperfectly.  Henrietta- 
Maria  brought  away  but  one  fea- 
sant memory  from  that  memmbie 
ball ;  and  that  one  waa  the  ooun^ 
ous  and  noble  warmth,  with  wbdi 
the  Count  de  Quiche  had  ventiiwl 
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t€>  expostulate  with  Louis  upon  his 
y^sokt  of  coosidenitioQ  for  fallen  great- 


The  pddy  monarch  and  the  re- 
clTise  princess  aoain  met  at  the  mar- 
Tiage-festival  of  De  Guicbe.     She 
ipras  then  in   her  fourteenth  year. 
Still  an  inmate  of  the  Chateau  de 
Oolomhe,  where  no  event  occurred 
fo  chequer  her  tranquil  existence,  she 
-vras  yet  in  appearance  a  mere  child. 
Ckhicated  ratner  as  a  private  gentle- 
-woman  than  as  a  king's  daughter. 
the  united  with  a  correct  sense  ot 
lier  own  dignity,  and  a  consciousness 
of  her  overwhelming  reverse  of  for- 
tune,  the  charm  of  a  cultivated  in- 
tellect, a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
noble  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  sim- 
plicity and  singleness  of  heart,  as 
rare  as  it  was  attractive.    The  pro- 
biibility  that  she  would  ever  be  re- 
stored to  her  legitimate  position  was 
so  slender,  that  her   high-minded 
mother  endeavoured   constantlv  to 
impress  upon  her  reason,  the  fallacy 
of  nourishing  so  wild  and  delusive  a 
hope.    She  tenaciously  pointed  her 
recollections  to  the  scaffold  of  her 
father,  to  the  exile  of  her  brother, 
and  to  the  extraordinary  and  reck- 
less man  who  had  overthrown  the 
En^dish  throne,  and    put  into  his 
nocket  the  key  of  the    Commons* 
House  of  Parliament. 

Nor  was  the  widow  of  Charles  I. 
the  only  person  who  so  argued. 
There  was  not  a  courtier  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Ix)uvre  or  the  Tuilerles. 
who  did  not  feel  equally  convincea 
that  it  would  be  lost  time  to  pay  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  a  disin- 
herited princess,  never  likely  to  pos- 
sess aught  of  royalty  save  the  name ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  this  reason- 
ing was  visible  in  the  perfect  neglect 
which  she  experienced,  beyond  that 
mere  cold  and  formal  observance  of 
etiquette,  to  which  a  young  and 
warm-hearted  girl  attaches  no  value 
whatever. 

At  eight  o*clock  their  Migesties, 
the  Buke  of  Orleans,  Mademoiselle, 
and  bis  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel  of  the  Chancellor, 
accompanied  by  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land and  her  daughter.  M.  de  Se- 
gnier  received  his  illustrious  ^ests 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
which  was  carpeted  with  crimson 
velvet.  The  spacious  saloons  appro- 
priated to  the  festival  were  already 


filled.  The  Countess  de  Soissons  in 
her  imperial  beauty,  exidting  over 
every  occasion  of  displaying  her  ex- 
traordinary loveliness;  Olympe  de 
Mandni,  with  the  last  jewel  presented 
to  her  by  the  king  upon  her  bosom ; 
and  a  crowd  of  court  nobles  and  court 
dames,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
splendour  and  display,  were  in  readi- 
ness to  tender  their  homage  to  the 
sovereign. 

The  scene  was  gorgeous.  On  every 
side  were  lavished  vast  mirrors,  gilded 
cornices,  buhl,  marqueterie,  velvet 
hangings,  and  costly  pictures ;  while 
circulating  in  the  midst  of  these  daz- 
zling objects,  moved  all  that  was 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
French  capital.  The  flashing  of  gems, 
the  glare  of  a  thousand  tapers,  the 
waving  of  i^hers,  the  ^race  of 
youth,  the  prestige  of  fashion,  the 
pride  of  high-birth, — all  was  there, 
constituting  a  living  pyramid  of 
splendour,  of  which  royalty  itself 
was  the  apex.  Nor  was  the  mtellect 
of  France  unrepresented  in  this  magic 
gathering.  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  suite  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  hastened  to  greet  her 
handsome  friend  Madame  de  Se- 
vign4,  who  was  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion >vith  Racine,  and  holding  by  the 
hand  her  beautiful  but  imperious- 
looking  daughter,  then  about  the  age 
of  the  En^lisn  princess,  who  was  in  her 
turn  receiving  the  compliments  of  the 
soldier-philosopher  Samt-Evremond, 
lately  arrived  at  court,  on  a  mission 
from  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the 
Cardinal,  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
suggest  the  siege  of  Dunkerque.  The 
messenger  was  well  receivea,  for  he 
brought  with  him  intelligence  of  the 
taking  of  Fumes,  in  which  he  had 
been  an  actor ;  and  it  was  amid  the 
coquetries  of  the  light-headed,  and 
the  jests  of  the  light-hearted,  on  that 
eventful  night,  that  the  important 
measure  advocated  by  the  duke 
was  decided  upon  by  the  ministers. 

Meanwhile,  Louis, "  the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  was  indulging,  iete 
perdue  I  in  his  favourite  diversion. 
Having  complied  with  the  iniunc- 
tions  of  his  royal  mother,  and  be- 
stowed his  haxid  for  a  single  dance 
upon  the  pale  and  timid  princess  of 
England,  he  gave  her  back  coldly  to 
the  guardianship  of  the  widowed 
Queen,  and  hastened  to  repay  him- 
self for  the  temporary  sacrifice  by 
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the  smiles  and  flatteries  of  the  Man- 
cini,  and  others  of  the  court  heauties, 
among  whom  the  noble  bride  was 
not  forgotten.  Posterity,  which  can 
so  well  appreciate  the  maternal  feel- 
ings of  Madame  de  S^vign^  may 
well  believe  how  gladly  she  would 
have  added  a  few  years  to  the  age  of 
her  blooming  daughter,  could  she 
thus  have  insured  to  her  the  signal 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  selected 
fair  ones;  and  the  rather  when  we 
remember  her  own  exultation  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  the  cutting  re- 
joinders which  she  drew  down  from 
the  jealous  and  caustic  Count  de 
Bussy.  The  king  had  just  accom- 
plished a  most  successful  cotillion 
with  Madame  dc  Soissons,  when  the 
supper  was  announced ;  upon  which 
Louis  took  the  hand  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  conducted  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  having  in  her  wake  the  Queen 
of  England  and  Monsieur,  left  the 
Princess  Henrietta  to  follow  as  she 
might.  The  daughter  of  Henri  lY ., 
perceiving  that  she  was  separated 
from  her  child,  and  the  want  of 
courtesy  which  had  produced  an  ar- 
rangement contrary  to  all  courtly 
etiquette,  commented  bitterly  on  the 
circumstance  to  the  old  Duke  de 
Gesvres,  who  hastened  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

^'  Mademoiselle  has  done  right  ;** 
replied  the  prince,  without  lowering 
his  voice ;  ''  we  do  not  wish  those  to 
whom  we  give  bread  to  pass  before 
us.    Let  them  go  elsewhere." 

Monsieur  had  taken  so  little  pains 
to  disguise  his  sentiments,  that  the 
unmanly  rejoinder  was  overheard  by 
several  of  the  courtiers ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  together  with  the  whis- 
pei^  comments  which  it  elicited ; 
and  the  royal  lady  was  so  heart- 
struck  by  this  harehness  and  want 
of  feeling,  that  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  during  several  seconds  wept  bit- 
terly. The  Queen-Mother,  perceiv- 
ing her  discomposure,  insisted  on 
learning  its  cause,  and  inflicted  a 
sharp  and  hai^hty  reprimand  upon 
Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle,  although 
the  Cardinal  earnestly  supported  the 
right  of  the  latter  to  the  place  which 
she  had  taken;  asserting  that  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  formerly  yielded 
thepas  to  the  royal  family  of  France ; 
ana  that,  consequently,  the  grand- 


daughter of  Henri  IV.  had  a  right 
to  take  precedence  of  the  princess  of 
England.  As  the  discussion  became 
somewhat  stormy,  and  threatened  to 
be  interminable,  it  was,  however,  at 
length  ended  by  Mademoiselle  her- 
self who  approachmg  her  ro^ 
aunt  with  cold  and  haughty  polite- 
ness, informed  her  that  nenceforth, 
aware  of  the  duties  which  hospitality 
entiuled  upon  those  who  ^Ided  it, 
she  would,  on  every  occaBKm,  suffer 
the  princess  to  precede  her. 

The  Count  de  Quiche,  whom  all 
ike  splendour  of  his  marriage-f^te 
could  not  interest  for  a  moinent, 
found  himself  suddenly  and  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
young  and  timid  Henrietta;  who, 
during  this,  to  her,  terrible  discus- 
sion, had  dung  trembling,  and  almost 
fainting  to  her  mother^s  side.  Hu- 
miliation— bitter  humiliation,  was 
written  on  her  brow ;  although,  occa- 
sionally, as  a  more  marked  unperti- 
nence  tiian  common  fell  upon  her 
ear,  she  raised  her  laroe  e^es  to  the 

rkker,  flashing  with  threatenk^ 
;  but  the  strength  of  her  indig- 
nation was  only  momentary ;  in  the 
next  instant  she  bent  her  fiur  and 
unoffending  head  once  more»  and 
quailed  beneath  the  storm  of  words 
which  swelled  around  her. 

De  Guiche  could  not  endure  this 
long !  Was  such  a  scene  to  be  the 
bitter  memory  connected  with  fais 
nuptial-festivities  in  the  mind  of  that 
innocent  and  ill-fated  girl?  He 
looked  around  him;  Monsieur  hid 
moved  away,  and  was  conversi^ 
energetically  with  one  of  his  favoar- 
ites.  De  Guiche  approached  l^ 
with  respectful  firmness, — 

"Your  royal  highness,**  he  *id 
steadily,  "  has  contributed  to  maks 
my  marriage-day  one  of  Uie  moet. 
bnlliant  epochs  of  my  life,  let  mys 
after  fortunes  be  what  they  may.  I 
beseech  of  you,  humbly  nut  earn- 
estly, monseigneur,  not  to  compel  me 
to  associate  it  with  a  woman*s  tears.** 

"Nay,  do  not  be  sentimental,  my 
dear  De  Guiche,"  replied  the  pnnce, 
striving  to  hide  the  annojmnce  which 
the  reprimand  of  the  Queen-Motb^ 
had  occasioned  to  him,  behind  a  forced 
smile.  "You,  at  least,  should  be 
gay,  for  you  are  ccHnpelled  to  avow 
that  amid  all  the  beauties  of  my  ko- 
ther*s  court,  the  fair  countess  can  fttf 
no  competition.*^ 
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**  It  may  be  so,  sir,"  said  De  Guiche ; 
coldly.  ^Madamede  Guiche  is  astran- 
ger  to  me ;  but  I  shall  no  doubt  have 
mil  time  hereafter  to  appreciate  her 
excellencies,  both  of  mmd  and  per- 
son. At  present  I  would  implore 
your  royal  highness  to  effiioe,  with 
your  accustomed  grace  and  courtesy, 
from  the  memory  of  the  English 
princess,  your  somewhat  hasty  words." 
**How,  sir!  would  you  play  the 
part  of  deputy  to  the  Queen-Mother, 
and  intrude  ^otir  rebuke  also  ?"  asked 
the  prince,  angrily. 

T>e  Guiche  bowed  profoundly,  but 
did  not  retreat  a  step. 

^  You  might  haye  spared  me  this, 
M.  de  Guiche,"  pursued  Uie  king^s 
brother.  **  I  have^  at  least,  shewn 
no  want  of  courtesy  to  yourself. 
Madame  de  Guiche  was  my  partner 
in  the  last  minuet." 

Again  the  count  bowed  low  in  si- 
lence. 

"Do  you  know  that  you  annoy 
me,  De  Guiche,  by  all  this  mandarin- 
mummery  ?^  said  the  prince,  recover- 
ing his  good-humour.     "What  do 
you  want,  man,  with  that  senatorial 
&ce,   which    sits   so   ill    upon    the 
shoolders  of  the  greatest  vaurien  of 
the  court  ?    Can  you  not  speak  ?" 
"If  your  royal  highness  permits  it." 
The  prince  nodded  with  a  smile. 
"  Then^  sir,"  said  the  count,  firmly, 
"  I  would  engage  your  royaJ  hign- 
ness  to  lead  out  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Monsieur,  impa- 
tiently, "  I  like  bright  eyes  and  rosy 
lips,  and  detest  tears  and  tremblings. 
Dance  with  her  thyself,  man ;  royalty 
apart,  thou  art  the  hero  of  the  fete. 
"  Alas,  sir !  what  would  my  gal- 
lantry avail  where  your  royal  high- 
ness has  denied  your  own  ?  It  will 
be  a  sincere  grief  to  me  to  know  that 
one  heart  leaves  these  rooms  in  hea- 
yiness  to-night." 

^  Ma  fair  exclaimed  the  prince, 
now  laughing  outright,  "thou  art 
putting  on  the  Benedict  betimes,  De 
Uuiche,  and  wearing  a  grave  coun- 
tenance as  beseems  thy  new  dignities. 
Let  the  countess  look  to  it ;  she  will 
have  a  host  of  enemies  at  Versailles." 


The  count  shni&^;ed  his  shoulders. 

"  Have  I  prevaflS,  sir  ?" 

"Most  undoubtedly.  Who  can 
deny  the  pleasure  of  a  man  on  his 
wedding-day  ?" 

"Your  royal  highness  has  made 
me  deeply  your  debtor." 
^  "  So  be  it,"  said  the  prince.  "  And, 
moreover,  thou  shalt  see  with  what  a 
grace  I  will  sue  for  the  hand  of  the 
pale  girl.  Though,  gore  le  loup! 
thou  most  enterprising  of  all  gallants ; 
and  remember,  not  only  that  she  is 
the  Princess  of  England,  but  also 
that  thou  art  now  the  husband  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Bethune." 

"  I  am  not  likely,  sir,  to  foiget  either 
one  fact  or  the  other :"  answered  the 
count  composedly,  as  Monsieur, 
leaning  hb  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
impelled  him  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  English  Queen  and  her 
daughter. 

Tne  prince  was  faithful  to  his 
word.  He  not  only  invited  Henri- 
etta to  join  the  cotillion  which  was 
then  forming,  in  the  most  courteous 
and  respectful  manner;  but,  he, 
moreover,  entered  for  a  moment  into 
conversation  with  the  royal  widow 
with  all  the  urbanity  which  so  well 
became  him ;  and  during  the  brief  in- 
stants in  which  he  was  thus  employed, 
the  timid  Princess  extended  her  hand 
to  his  attendant,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  while  a  deep  blush  spread  over 
her  brow  and  bosom, — 

"  M.  de  Guiche,  I  thank  you.  For 
my  mother  and  myself,  I  thank  ycu 
deeply.  We  have  both  overheard 
all.^ 

The  count  bowed  respectftiUy  over 
the  small  and  delicate  hand,  and  had 
only  just  relinquished  it  when  Mon- 
sieur turned  towards  the  princess  and 
led  her  to  the  dance.  Uer  mother 
turned  a  look  of  grateful  feeling  upon 
the  handsome  young  courtier  who 
was  preparing  to  follow,  but  she 
could  not  utter  a  sylhible.  Her  heart 
had  been  too  deeply  wrung. 

The  folloMring  day  all  Versailles 
rang  with  the  name  of  Henrietta  of 
England.  The  courtiers  appeared  to 
have  suddenly  become  conscious  of 
her  existence. 


SCENB  THE  SECOND. 


A  short  time,  and  Charles  11.  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  left  vacant 
by  the  execution  of  his  father.    A 


short  time,  and  poor  Henrietta  of 
England,  the  neglected,  despised,  and 
insulted  orphan  of  a  worse  than  de- 
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throMd  king,  kad  beaome  %  ttting 
match  for  erery  prince  in  Europe. 
Mazarin,  anxioui,  perhaps,  thai  the 
pait  should  be  foigotten^— anxious 
that  no  memory  of  the  period 
should  recur,  when  upon  one  oc- 
casion, as  the  Cardhial  de  Beta 
went  to  visit  the  Queen  of  Eng-, 
land  at  the  Louvre,  and  found  her 
ritting  by  the  bed-side  of  her  daugh- 
ter, she  greeted  him  with  these 
wofds,— > 

^^  You  see  that  I  am  keeping  Hen- 
rietta company :  the  poor  cfaildoannot 
get  up  to-day,  for  we  have  no  fire.*' 

Naturally  denrous  that  she  should 
not  remember  the  fket  that  he  had 
kept  back,  and  apiuropriated,  the  pen- 
sion mnted  to  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Charies  L  by  Anne  of  Aus^ia, 
he  now  sought  to  secure  her  hand 
ibr  Monsiewr.  There  weroi  however, 
great  and  grievous  difficulties  in  Uie 
way.  Maaarin,  deeming  the  cause  of 
the  last  Stuart  hopeless,  had  refUsed 
to  the  proscribed  prince  the  hand  of 
one  of  nis  own  nieces,  litUe  guessing 
that  she  would  have  been  one  day 
Queen  of  England.  On  the  otheor 
hand,  Anne  of  Austria  had,  with  a 
fiur-sighted  diplomacy  wcurthy  of  her 
charaeter,  endeavoured  vainly  in  the 
previous  year  to  induce  Louis  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Henrietta :  the 
two  queens  had  indulged  this  nope 
idly.  The  selfish  and  pampered  king 
resolutely  reAised  to  give  his  hand 
to  the  orphan  princess;  and  the  mo- 
ther, enraged  at  the  indignity  offered 
to  her  innocent  and  dependent  child, 
had  acquainted  her  with  the  fact. 
Since  that  period  Louis  had  espoused 
the  Infimta  of  ^pain,  and  an  alliance 
with  Henrietta  was  conse^jiently  no 
ItMOMT  dependent  on  his  wul. 

'file  English  qneen  was  preparing 
to  leave  France  in  order  to  meet  her 
son  in  London,  where  he  was  impa- 
tiently expecting  both  herself  and 
the  princess.  l%e  hour  was  Araught 
with  fate,  and  the  cardinal  was  well 
aware  of  its  importance.  Consdous 
of  the  afllKtion  which  existed  between 
the  two  queens,  he  at  once  imparted 
hki  project  to  Anne  of  Austria,  wh« 
eagerly  adopted  his  views.  Tenderly 
attached  to  the  young  princess,  she 
pleaded  her  cause  so  suco^sf  uUy  wilii 
the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  that  she  at 
Iw^fth  overcame  the  reluctance  of 
^iwal  hidyto  an  alliance  wHh  a 
*»^  by  one  of  whose  naembew  her 


daoffhter  had  once  been  rejected;  tnd, 
havmg  overcome  this  first  diffieuhj, 
the  queen-mother  turned  her  attea- 
tk>n  towards  her  sons.  She  well 
knew  that  the  princess  wis  to  If  on- 
rieur  an  object  of  the  most  peri^ 
indifference.  He  was  also  of  a  dis- 
sipated temperament^  not  anxious  to 
mter  hims^f  bjr  anv  tie  which  might 
tend  to  restrain  his  tastes;  and, 
moreover,  not  easily  guided.  She 
found  an  admirable  ally  in  the  OoQBt 
de  Guiche.  Since  the  evening  of  bis 
marriase,  De  Guibhe  had  attsebed 
himself  particularly  to  Monsieur.  He 
felt  erateful  to  him  for  the  ooneessioD 
whicn  he  had  so  grao^nlly  made, 
and  for  tise  kindness  with  wnieh  be 
had  pardoned  his  intorferenoe;  while 
the  prince,  in  his  tutu,  had  been  st- 
tracied  to  the  gallant  young  eooot 
by  the  fVank  loyalty  and  firm  prin- 
aple  which  he  had  exhibited.  Ame 
of  Austria  could  have  chosen  no  bel- 
ter e<mfldant.  De  Guiche  was  en- 
chanted with  his  mission.  He  was 
anxious  to  retain  the  gentle  prineess 
at  the  court  of  fVance;  and  he  ac- 
ceded at  once  to  the  request  of  bii 
roval  mistress,  that  he  would  eiert 
all  his  influence  ov^  the  mind  of 
Monsieur,  in  (urder  to  aecompllrii  tbis 
desirable  purpose. 

His  efibrts  were  crowned  with  sac- 
cess.  What  the  prince  had  refused 
alike  to  the  queen  and  to  the  eardinsl, 
he  acceded  to  his  fiivourite;  a&dl> 
Guiche,  ere  long,  palpitating  with 
triumph  and  pleasure,  waited  a]>on 
the  delighted  Anne  of  Austris,  witb 
the  wished-for  intelligence  thst  Mea- 
sieur  demanded  the  hand  of  tbe 
Princess  of  England. 

Still  the  paramount  obstacle  re- 
mained, and  for  a  oonsidend)le  tbse 
ft  threatened  to  be  insurmoniiesble. 
Louis  stolidly  refused  to  sandioQ  tbe 
marriage.  He  had  stron«^  pr^jvdiees 
against  Henrietta;  and  he  asserted 
thsit  an  alliance  with  Engtead  wsuU 
never  be  agreeable  to  the  Fmjeb 
people.  His  objeetfons  were,  how- 
ever, at  lesffth  overruled.  L<»|[ 
habits  of  obedience  to  his  mfcAom 
mother  were  not  yet  aHogethg'ovtf' 
cone,  and  the  eardina}  triuniphefl. 
It  was  then  arranged  between  the 
twoaueen-mothers  that  the  marrisce 
should  take  place  so  soon  as  tbe 
English  king  would  consent  to  tbe 
return  of  the  iRustrious  hidici  tfl 
France. 
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At  the  lesye-taking  reception  of 
tlicir  majesties  the  Enelish  princess 
had  already  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter. She  was  now  the  sister  of  a 
reining  sorereign,  she  was  soon  to 
be  the  first  princess  of  France.  Hen- 
rietta, gentle  as  she  was,  felt  deeply 
the  vastness  of  the  change.  She  was 
passing  Arom  girlhood  into  woman- 
hood. She  was  at  that  period  of  ex- 
istence when  the  heart  hegins  to 
woi^  its  spell  upon  the  countenance. 
The  vase  of  ahihaster  had  heen  finely 
chiselled,  hut  the  lamp  was  now  ig- 
nited which  was  to  exhibit  its  fm 
beauty.  At  this  precise  moment,  too, 
the  whole  aspect  of  her  fortunes  had 
changed.  She  had  her  foot  upon  the 
necks  which  only  a  few  short  months 
preyiously  would  barely  bend  before 
ner.  She  must  have  b^n  more  than 
mortal  had  she  not  exulted  in  her 
tritimph. 

Ere  long,  news  reached  the 
French  court  of  the  extraordinary 
sensation  produced  in  London  by 
the  great  beauty  and  gentle  d^- 
nity  of  the  king's  sister.  All  the 
most  distinguished  nobility  of  Eng- 
land were  at  her  feet,  and  her  con- 
quest of  the  gay  and  fastidious  Duke 
of  Buckinghain  became  the  theme  of 
eyerv  saloon.  It  was  said  that  his 
passionate  admiration,  rendered  hope- 
less by  her  engagement  to  Monsieur, 
had  partially  disturbed  his  reason; 
and  as  his  scornful  and  inconstant 
nature  was  well  known  at  the  Tui- 
leries  and  the  Louvre,  the  French 
began  to  understand  that  they  had 
simered  a  bright  meteor  to  shoot 
ttom  their  own  hemisphere,  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  restore  to  its 
orbit.  Monsieur,  especially,  who 
bad  only  slighted  his  good  fortune 
because  it  had  seemed  too  easily  at- 
tainable, despatched  courier  after 
courier  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  to 
remind  her  of  her  pledge  to  hasten 
the  returti  of  the  princess.  Still 
Charles,  so  long  lost  to  his  family, 
and  so  happy  to  see  them  once  more 
around  him,  hesitated  to  permit  the 
departure  of  his  sister.  He  was  not 
yet  weary  of  looking  at  and  admir- 
ing her ;  he  shrank  from  bestowing 
her  upon  another,  and  retaining  only 
the  second  place  in  her  affections, 
while  he  was  also  loth  to  see  him- 
self again  separated  from  the  queen. 

Nevertheless,  the  lover-like  jierti- 
nadty  of  the  French  prince  prevailed  5 


and  after  a  few  brief  months  of  family 
reunion,  the  king,  with  his  mother 
and  sister  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
left  London  for  Portsmouth,  where 
they  separated;  the  royal  ladies  em- 
barkinff,  notwithstanding  the  unfa- 
vourable appearance  of  the  weather, 
on  board  tne  vessel  which  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception,  and  the 
young  king  remaining  in  a  fit  of  sad 
and  rcgretlul  thought  upon  the  land- 
ing-place. When,  at  length,  he 
turned  to  leave  the  spot,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  missing ;  and,  ere  long,  it  was  as- 
certained that  he  had  contrived  to 
embark  privately  on  board  the  ship, 
which  was  then  beating  out  of  the 
harbour. 

The  elements  appeared  to  conspire 
with  Charles  in  seeking  to  retain  the 
fair  princess  in  England,  for  the 
vessel  was  overtaken  oy  so  violent  a 
gale  that  she  struck  upon  the  sands, 
and  narrowly  escaped  snipwreck.  The 
despair  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
when  he  found  himself  helpless  in 
such  a  strait,  and  believed  that  he 
should  soon  see  Henrietta  perish  be- 
fore his  eyes,  rendered  nim  little 
better  than  a  maniac.  So  wild  and 
UBgovemable,  indeed,  was  his  agony, 
that  when,  after  much  suffering,  they 
reached  the  port  of  Havre,  and  it 
vras  discovered  that  the  terror  which 
she  had  undergone  had  subjected  the 
princess  to  a  violent  attack  of  small- 
pox, which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  land,  the  extravagances  of 
the  duke  became  so  alarming  that 
the  queen  commanded  him  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  Paris  with  despatches  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  while  she  remained 
in  the  harbour  so  long  a  period  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  her  daughter*s  health. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  duke  at 
the  French  court,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  courtiers  was  at  its  height. 
They  could  converse  of  nothing 
but  their  beautifUl  princess  Hen- 
rietta ;  and  Monsieur,  who  had 
fkirly  worried  himself  into  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  his  young  bride, 
lost  no  time  in  selecting  a  brilliant 
retinue  to  escort  her  from  Havre  to 
Paris.  M.  de  Guiche  was  the  only 
favourite  of  the  prince  who  did  not 
request  to  be  one  of  the  party.  He 
had  just  then  commenced  his  famous 
intrisue  with  Madame  de  Chalais,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Marmou- 
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tien,  and  felt  no  desire  atiiieh  a  mo- 
ment to  quit  the  capitaL 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  bride- 
elect  in  Paris,  death  had  removed 
the  Cardinal  Mazarin;  and  conse- 
quently, in  addition  to  the  welcome 
vrhich  she  would  have  received  for 
her  own  sake,  was  superadded  that 
which  she  had  justly  earned  by 
throwing  the  sunbght  of  novelty  ana 
change  over  the  anectation  of  mourn- 
ing which  the  king  had  exacted  firom 
all  ranks,  and  of  which  he  had  him- 
self given  the  example,  in  order  to 
disguise  in  some  slight  degree  the 
secret  exultation  of  every  individual 
of  the  court,  save  Anne  of  Austria 
herself. 

The  brief  period  of  her  ahoence» 
passed  as  it  nad  been  amid  splen- 
dour and  adulation,  had  produced 
a  striking  effect  upon  the  mien 
and  manner  of  the  princess.  She 
carried  herself  more  loftily,  and  with 
a  graceful  consciousness  of  her  own 
beauty  and  |)08ition.  Her  large,  deep 
blue  eyes,  fringed  with  lashes  sevenu 
shades  darker  than  the  bright  auburn 
ringlets  which  fell  in  wavy  luxuri- 
ance almost  to  her  bosom,  no  longer 
sank  before  every  casual  glance.  A 
gracious  smile  plaved  about  the  lip, 
which  was  formerly  wont  to  tremble 
with  emotion;  and  the  little  foot, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  toclin^^ 
to  the  spot  of  earth  upon  which  it 
rested,  now  moved  with  a  firm  and 
elastic  tread  over  the  yielding  carpets 
of  her  palace-home. 

As  It  was  mid-Lent  when  the 
queen- mothers  again  met,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  marriage  of  Monsieur 
should  take  place  witnout  any  state 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family 
only  and  the  persons  of  their  suite. 
The  Comte  de  Guiche,  the  selected 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  was  neces- 
sarily present ;  and  there,  for  the  first 
time  smce  her  return  to  France,  he 
again  saw  Henrietta-Maria.  It  was  a 
striking  metamorphosis.  Nature  had 
produ(^ed  as  great  a  change  in  her  per- 
son as  national  politics  had  wrought 
in  her  position.  She  had  become,  as 
by  the  touch  of  some  necromantic 
wand,  at  once  a  lovely  woman  and  an 
important  personage.  Could  this  in- 
deed be  the  little,  timid,  Insignificant 
girl,  whom  only  one  short  year  before 
Louis  XIV.  had  made  the  tai^  of 


his  wit  and  the  ob^  of  his  dis- 
courtesy? De  Guiche  stood  ckee 
bende  his  royal  friend  at  the  altar; 
but,  amid  all  the  magnificence  arowid 
him,  he  saw  only  the  radiant  woauua 
who  was  about  to  plight  her  faith  to 
the  king's  brother.  And  truly  no 
mother's  hand  had  ever  decnd  a 
fairer  maiden  for  her  bridal.  Tall, 
slight,  and  gracef^  as  a  river  willow, 
the  princess  wore  npon  her  forehead 
a  coronet  of  white  roses  mingled  with 
diamond  stars,  half  shaded  by  atrans- 
parent  veil  which  floated  around  her 
pure  young  face  and  above  her  luxu- 
riant hair,  like  the  gossamers  which 
the  sunshine  weaves  amid  the  loi^ 
l^rass,  and  the  dew  powders  over  with 
Its  sQver  dust.  Her  small  and  deli- 
cate hand  was  ungloved,  and  looked 
fiurer  than  the  satin  upon  which  it 
rested.  One  huge  briUiant  qwrkkd 
upon  the  fore-finger,  it  was  the  part- 
ing gift  of  her  royal  brother,  and 
her  eye  sought  it  at  intervals,  ss  if 
to  invoke  his  presence  during  the  so- 
lemnity. 

De  Guiche  was  dazsled!  As  he 
at  length  partially  recovered  his  sdf- 
possession,  he  glanced  from  the  hride 
to  her  brid^^xKiin,  and  a  band  seemed 
knotted  about  his  heart.  Doubts  of 
her  after-happiness,  of  the  power  (rf 
the  prince  to  gain  and  to  preserrc 
to  himself  such  a  heart  as  that  of 
Henrietta,  grew  darkly  upon  him. 
He  thought  of  the  half-maniac  de- 
spair of  the  Duke  of  Buckingba^^  of 
his  own  afiectionless  home ;  and  uhai 
the  bridid  party  were  passing  fron 
the  chapel  to  the  banquet,  he  pleadd 
sharp  and  sudden  indisposition;  and, 
vaultuig  into  the  saddle,  was  soon  ftr 
beyond  the  gates  of  Paris. 

Established  at  the  Tuileri<8,«»- 
dame  soon  perceived  that  the  toag 
deserted  the  card-Ubles  of  the  qseen 
to  assist  at  the  balls,  the  comedies, 
and  the  concerts  with  which  she  soon 
converted  her  separate  court  vaioj 
French  paradise.  Henrietta -ito 
had  mucn  to  forget,  much  tofbrgive; 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  mengc 
True  to  the  nobleness  of  her  natore, 
sheswooped  upou  theproudestquany. 
She  made  herself  and  her  immedute 
circle  necessary  to  the  happineaoT 
Louis.  Not  a  coquetry  was  V*,}. 
not  an  exertion  did  she  saye  hers^ 
to  become  all  and  every  thing,  whiw 
the  wife  of  a  great  monardi  no* 
be,  should  she  not  be  preptfed  to 
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dwindle  into  a  mere  nonentity.  She 
oflen  dwelt  upon  the  unguarded  words 
of*  Louie  during  her  girlhood;  her 
woman-heart  had  hoaraed  them  as 
mlaerB  hoard  their  gold,  and  fiends 
their  hate.  She  mid  vowed  that 
they  should  be  unsaid ;  and  the  re- 
ooliection  of  that  vow  nerved  her 
occasionally  over-taxed  strength  to 
newer  and  more  efficient  efforts. 
This  spirit- war  was,  however,  internal 
only ;  not  a  doud  obscured  the  lustre 
of  her  brow,  or  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  her  eves.  She  well  l^w 
that  when  she  had  accepted  the  hand 
of  Monsieur,  she  had  been  sought  in 
marriage  by  an  European  sovereign ; 
and  had  she  been  asked  why  she  nad 
selected  the  French  prince,  and  thus 
sacrificed  a  crown,  she  would  have  re^ 
plied  that  she  prderred  the  pleasures 
of  the  court  of  France  to  the  honour 
of  reigning  oyer  a  great  people ;  and 
she  woul{  moreover,  have  believed 
herself  to  be  sincere  when  she  said 
it ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Henrietta 
lived  in  the  hope  of  vengeance  a^nst 
Louis ;  she  felt  her  power  to  mflict 
it,  asd  she  sacrificed  her  ambition  to 
her  woman-pride. 

She  awaited  not  long  the  accom- 
pliahnient  of  her  hop€».  The  fri- 
volous and  selfish  Louis,  whom  the 
graver  tastes  of  the  queen  deprived 
of  bis  much-loved  opportunities  of 
personal  display,  found  them  all  pro- 
vided without  effort  on  his  part  in 
the  circle  of  his  fair  sister-in-law ; 
and  from  profiting  by  her  taste  for 
el^ance  and  splendour,  he  b^n  to 
sl^t  both  when  they  no  longer 
emanated  from  herself  In  short, 
the  restless,  egotistical,  and  ill-prin- 
cipled monarch  —  the  plaster  kiuff, 
au  paint  and  glitter  without,  and  all 
holt^wness  within — conceived  a  vio- 
loit  passion  for  his  brother's  wife. 
Henrietta  was  revenged !  To  every 
fSte  which  she  gave,  the  royal  trifler 
at  the  Tuileries  replied  by  another 
at  Fontainebleau.  In  vain  did  the 
aneen-mother  expostulate;  in  vain 
did  she  represent  the  inconvenience 
of  his  continually  placing  Madame 
en  ividenee  before  the  whole  court, 
and  thus  engrossinff  the  thoughts  and 
cares  which  should  have  Men  de- 
voted to  the  prince ;  and  equally  in 
vain  did  she  represent  the  painful 
jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  wept  bit- 
ter tears  over  his  neglect.  Louis 
only  asserted  the  perfect  innocence 


of  the  intimacy  between  himself  and 
his  sister,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  persist  in  the  same  line  of  conduct. 
Court-ladies,  supposed  to  second  the 
views  of  the  queen-mother,  and  to 
throw  obstacles  in  his  way,  were 
abruptly  dismissed.  Constramed  ab- 
sence produced  no  effect ;  and  it  was 
only  by  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  king  to  MademoiseUe  de  la  Val- 
liere,  and  assuring  him  that  she 
loved  him  distractedly,  that  the  anx- 
ious Anne  of  Austria  was  enabled  to 
wean  him  in  some  degree  from  the 
society  of  Madame. 

De  Guiche  looked  on  in  an^ish. 
He  could  not  conceal  fjrom  hunself 
that  he  cherished  the  most  violent 
passion  for  Madame ;  and  he  was  in- 
dignant that  she  should  thus  lavish 
her  attractions  upon  a  man  who  had 
openly  avowed  his  distaste  of  her 
person,  and  his  contempt  for  her 
mind.  King  of  France  though  he  was. 
Nay,  the  more  closely  he  observed, 
the  more  fully  he  became  convinced 
that,  in  her  eagerness  to  revenue  her 
slighted  beauty,  Henrietta  haa  gra- 
dually become  the  victim  of  her  own 
machmations ;  and  that  it  was  only 
when  the  novelty  of  her  society  had 
in  some  d^pree  worn  off,  and  the 
libertine  monarch  had  become  fiisci- 
nated  by  the  timid  and  devoted  affec- 
tion of  La  Valliere,  that  she  had  dis- 
covered her  error.  In  vain  did  she 
put  forth  all  her  powers  of  pleasing ; 
she  was  no  loiuper  essential  to  the 
selfish  vanity  of  Louis;  and  there 
was  an  obvious  affectation  in  the 
gallantry  with  which  he  still  ap- 
proachea  her,  which  was  as  ^^  and 
wormwood  to  her  proud  spint. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  period 
that  Louis,  young,  handsome,  and 
vain,  and  conscious  that  he  was  the 
most  graceful  dancer  in  his  domi- 
nions, conceived  one  of  those  puerile 
and  unroyal  caprices  which  made  a 
portion  or  his  reign  little  better  than 
a  splendid  harlequinade.  This  new 
extravagance  was  a  court  pastoral,  in 
which  he  was  himself  to  figure  as  the 
goddess  Ceres,  muffled  in  a  Greek 
tunic,  and  crowned  with  a  garland 
of  wheat-ears,  in  the  ballet  of  the 
Seasons,  The  poet-laureate,  Ben- 
serade,  composea  some  absurd  and 
egotistical  rhymes,  which  were  to  be 
declaimed  by  the  high  and  mighty 
monarch  himself;  and  soon  all  the 
court  were  busied  in  practiaing  with 
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8  posture -maater,  aad  in  girh 
private  audience  to  xmlMnera  ai 
tailors.  De  Gukhe  conld  have  de- 
sired nothing  more  anspidons.  Even 
kings  are  not  secnre  from  ridicule ; 
and  having  declined  to  accept  any- 
character  more  prominent  than  that 
of  a  simple  vine-cntter  in  the  snite  of 
Monsieur,  who  was  to  fill  the  role  of 
Autunnif  the  count  had  both  time  and 
opportunity  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
piece. 

On  the  da^  of  rejpresentation,  all 
that  vna  brilliant  m  the  French 
capital  was  collected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau;  and  among  the  other  guests 
was  the  Count  de  Tot,  the  newly- 
arrived  minister  from  Sweden.  De 
Gui^  seized  an  opportunity  to  com- 
l^tment  Madame,  who  personated 
Diana,  upon  the  gorgeousness  and 
grace  of  her  costume. 

"  I  maj  retort  the  eulogy,"  said 
Henrietta,  gaily ;  "  so  ftir  as  regards 
taste,  your  own  dress,  simple  though 
it  be.  It  both  graceful  and  becomm^. 
What  think  you  of  the  king*s  toi- 
lette?" 

*^My  respect  keeps  me  silent. 
Madam.** 

"  I  am  answered,"  swd  Henrietta, 
laughingly. 

**  The  new  ambassador  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful,"  pursued  De 
Quiche,  skimuly  followmg  up  his 
advantage;  "  he  came  here  in  dread 
of  certain  hostilities,  and  instead  of  a 
sword,  his  majesty  ofibrs  him  a 
wheat-sheaf;  instead  of  a  coat  of 
mail,  a  tinselled  petticoat:  nothing 
can  be  less  threatening." 

"  Not  a  word  more !  said  Madame, 
with  a  sudden  assumption  of  dignity, 
which  failed  to  eonceal  her  amuse- 
ment ;  "  should  you  be  overheard, 
you  will  only  wreck  your  own  for- 
tunesT 

**  I  am  indifferent  to  such  an  issue." 

*^  You,  M.  de  Guiche  f*  exclaimed 
the  young  princess,  in  unfeigned  as- 
toniuiment.  **  I  have  always  heard 
you  cited  as  a  model  of  ambition !" 


*^  I  deserve  the  accusation ;  al- 
though those  who  have  thrus  described 
me  to  your  royal  highness  hare  al- 
together mistaken  the  point  to  which 
my  ambition  tends. 

"  And  that  is ** 

"  For  to-day  the  perfect  sdf-gre- 
tulation  of  the  king.  May  no  mi- 
toward  accident  rob  him  of  one  op- 
portunity of  dintlay ;  and  then 

should  the  preRTenoe  ofyourrojal 
highness  resist  the  effect  of  this  bur- 
lesque masquerade,  I  shall  feel  that 
it  must  be  eternal,  and  riiaD  only 
care  to  shape  my  future  &te  aocord- 
mghr." 

"M.  de  Guiche  f"  TemomUaled 
the  princess,  attempting  to  look  dis- 
pleased. 

•*  Madam,"  responded  the  un- 
daunted courtier,  "  I  shall  find  my 
pardon  in  your  own  convictions." 

^  It  is  sin^ar,"  said  Henrie^ 
giancing  ftirtively  about  her,  **  how 
my  ladies  are  dispersed,  and  here  is 
the  clasp  of  my  sandal  displaced  just 
as  I  am  about  to  appear  en  schter 
De  Guiche  rapidly  drew  offhis  ^ves, 
and  then  remained  motionless  at  her 
side.  The  princess  looked  towards 
him  playftiliy,  and  the  count  bent 
his  knee.  In  the  next  instant  the 
diminutive  foot  of  the  princess  rested 
upon  it,  and  the  jewelled  clasp  was 
adjusted.  "  M.  de  Guidie,  I  thank 
yout"  she  said,  with  a  chamm^ 
smile. 

•*  Ah,  Madam,  you  once  uttered 
those  same  words  to  me  when  yoH 
were  not  our  own !" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  miff- 
mured  Henrietta;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  eyes  fell,  and  her  Kp  trem- 
bled, as  she  looked  back  upon  the 
past,  "  and  I  shall  never  fbrget  it  I" 

•*  Then  may  my  ambition  one  day 
be  satisfied  I"  whimred  the  count,  as 
he  raised  her  hana  to  his  lips. 

Madame  had  no  opportunity  of 
reply,  ibr  at  that  moment  she  was 
summoned ;  but  she  moved  towards 
the  stage  without  once  turning  her 
head  towards  her  audacious  esquire. 


8CE1YE  THE  THIBD. 


The  interview  just  described  had, 
as  Henrietta  but  too  justly  appre- 
hended, not  been  unobserved.  Ere 
the  same  hour  on  the  following  day 
the  queen-mother  and  Monsieur  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  exUe  De 


Guiche  f^om  the  court.  Louis  con- 
sented willingly;  for  the  count,  in 
order  to  mislead  the  envious,  had 
affected  to  put  himself  fbrward  as 
the  rival  of  the  monarch  in  the  md 
graces  of  Mademovdle  de  laTallSie; 
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wldle  MoMienr  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  his  jealousy,  nor  Anne  of 
Austria  her  indignation.  The  anger 
of  Madame  knew  no  bounds  when,  on 
remarking  to  Lonis  the  absence  of 
the  gaj-hearted  courtier,  he  informed 
her,  half-tanntingly  and  half  in  con* 
fidenee,  of  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
amearanee. 

*•  Surdy,"  she  said,  bitterly,  "  your 
majesty  might  have  spared  such  an 
Injnslice!  Is  it  not  well  known  to 
all  the  court  that  M.  de  Guiche  was 
abawbed  by  MadeuMHselle  de  la  Val- 
li^rer 

The  Idng  rose  from  the  so&  at  her 
ride. 

••  M.  de  Guiche  is  a  coxcomb.  Ma- 
dam, who  requires  discipline !  The 
less  the  cause  of  such  a  madman  is 
adroeeted,  the  more  brief  will  be,  in 
all  probability,  the  i)eriod  of  his  eidle. 
Both  he  and  the  Princess  of  Monaco 
assume  too  much,  and  forcet  that 
tbey  are  not  living  in  a  republic.** 

*^Cettep€mttr€princes8er  said  Ma- 
dame, warmly,  y^,  as  she  dared  not 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  brother,  was 
resolred  to  support  that  of  the  sister; 
**'  80  gay  and  happy  in  her  bridehood^ 
and  so  well  disposed  to  see  every 
thing  en  beau,  nas  she,  too,  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  her  nugesty  ?  Has 
i^e«  too,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some 
court  dame  ?** 

I.<oui9  was  evidently  vexed. 

^  Madame  de  Monaco  has  escaped 
as  yet,**  he  said,  coldly ;  "  but  she 
must  be  careful  in  future  how  she 
panders  to  the  libertinism  of  her  bro- 
ther. You,  Madam,  as  her  friend,** 
he  added,  pointedljr,  **  would  be  doing 
her  a  service  by  hinting  this,  if  you 
are  interested  in  her  wdfare.  Mon- 
sieur has,  as  he  believes,  serious  cause 
to  mistrust  her  in  this  particular: 
but  absolve  me,  I  pray  you,  from  all 
snspicion  of  discourtesy  in  addressing 
this  remark  to  you.'* 

•*  Nay,  sir,"  proudly  answered  Hen- 
rietta, "  I  can  accept  no  reproach 
where  I  have  committed  no  indis- 
cretion. Madame  de  Monaco  has,  at 
rarions  periods,  visited  me,  attended 
by  M.  de  Guiche,  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  in  what  manner  those  visits 
compromised  either  the  princess  or 
myself.  Have  I  been  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  I  was  free  to  receive  my 
personal  fHends  in  my  own  apart- 
ments?^ 

Louis  was  palpably  embarrassed. 


••  Yott  have  construed  my  words 
too  broadly,**  he  said,  in  a  oondlia- 
toiy  tone ;  "  ray  brother  blames  De 
Gcddie,  not  yourself  The  young 
man  is  impetuous  and  wilftu;   he 

E resumes  too  much  upon  our  bo3rish 
riendship ;  he  affects  a  fhinkn^Ms  of 
manner  and  irony  of  speech  difficult 
of  toleration.  Of  this  I  have  become 
conscious  more  than  once,  and  I  can- 
not but  admit  that  my  mother  has 
done  him  good  service  in  soliciting 
his  temporary  exile.  In  short,  he 
did  not  sufficiently  conceal  the  hap- 
{Hness  which  he  experienced  in  lovinc 
you,  as  all  must  do  who  are  admitted 
to  your  intimacy.** 

•*  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  love  brief 
enough  in  its  duration,**  said  Hen- 
rietta^ sarcastically ;  ^*  and  it  would 
have  been  more  seemly  to  let  it  ex- 
pire of  itself,  than  to  nave  subjected 
me  to  suspicions  at  once  degrading 
and  unjustifiable.** 

"  His  presence  was  a  perpetual 
torture  to  my  brother.** 

The  princess  smiled. 

'*  Monsieur  has  become  suddenly 
susceptible  under  the  teaching  of 
the  queen-mother ;  the  regularity  of 
his  own  life  should,  however,  be  his 
best  guarantee  for  the  dignity  of 
mine. 

The  king  looked  down  upon  her 
inquiringly;  but  the  indignation  of 
a  sus^>ectea  and  innocent  woman  gaye 
Henrietta  strength  to  meet  his  earnest 
gaze  without  discomposure.  Nay, 
unfortunately,  it  did  more.  She  had 
told  De  Guiche  that  she  should  never 
forget  the  occasion  upon  which  she 
had  first  offered  to  him  her  timid 
acknowledgment;  and  she  made  no 
idle  pledge.  Writhing  as  she  was  at 
this  moment  under  a  sense  of  wrong, 
her  thoughts  recurred  instinctively 
to  the  events  by  which  her  opening 
life  had  been  embittered,  and  the 
ftoless  chivalry  which  had  stood 
between  faerself'^and  her  persecutors. 

How  ably  had  the  queen-mother 
and  her  sons  seconded  tne  passion  of 
De  Guiche  I  As  his  place  of  exile 
had  not  been  specified,  the  count  pro- 
fited by  the  omission  to  establish 
himself  in  a  retired  quarter  of  Paris, 
where  no  movement  could  take  place 
at  court  without  his  immediate  cog- 
nisance. Three  of  his  friends  were 
intrusted  with  his  secret ;  but  he  had 
a  more  trusty  spy  than  all  these  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalals,  the  con- 
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fidentkl  maid  of  honour  to  Midline. 
This  lady,  whose  inezhanstible  spirits 
seldom  uikd  to  oyeroome  the  occa- 
sional melancholy  of  Henrietta,  was 
the  devoted  tnaad  of  De  Quiche; 
and  bang  naturally  excitable  and 
romantic,  she  was  tlie  very  p^Bon  to 
enter  into  all  his  projects,  however 
extravagant  they  might  appear  to 
others.  Free  from  all  jpassionneraelf, 
and  careless  of  inspiring  one,  De 
Montalais  was  never  weary  of  for- 
warding those  of  others.  Perhi^^ 
no  worse  confidant  conld  have  been 
placed  about  the  person  of  a  young, 
enthusiastic,  and  beautiful  woman; 
for  the  vrrong-headed  girl  loved  in- 
trigue for  its  very  difficulties,  with- 
out giving  one  care  or  thought  to 
the  result  of  its  possible  success. 
Courageous  and  persevering,  she  dis- 
r^^;arded  her  own  safety,  when  it 
might  become  compromised  by  her 
phms ;  and  accordingly  her  devotion 
to  her  royal  mistress  was  repaid  by 
the  most  unbounded  affection  and 
the  most  undoubting  trust 

Too  clear-sighted  not  to  have  per- 
ceived at  once  the  mortification  of 
the  princess  at  the  off-fallii^  of  the 
king's  homage,  well  informedalso  of 
the  perpetuu  intrigues  of  Monsieur, 
no  wiser  project  occurred  to  the  toil- 
ing brain  of  De  Montalais  than  that 
of  furthering  the  suit  and  fostering 
the  passion  of  De  Guiche  for  Hen- 
rietta. She  had  not  now  to  learn 
that  the  depth  of  feeling  for  which 
the  beautiful  Englishwoman  was  so 
remarkable,  was  neverthelesss  che- 
quered by  a  coquetry  which,  although 
harmless,  was  insatiable;  and  that 
justly  incensed  by  the  sudden  cold- 
ness of  the  king,  and  indignant  at 
the  means  employed  to  separate  her 
from  her  private  friends,  she  was 
si^ciently  the  woman  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  an  opportunity  of  proving 
to  Louis,  to  his  court,  and  to  nersel^ 
that  she  was  attractive  enough  to 
captivate  the  handsomest,  the  wit- 
tiest, and  the  most  popular  man  in 
France.  Nor  did  the  speculations  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  confine 
themselves  to  this  vision  of  mere 
gratified  vanity.  She  knew  the  court, 
and  the  court  beauties  by  heart,  from 
Anne  of  Austria  to  the  most  insig- 
nificant femme-de'chambre  ;  and  the 
chapter  was  not  assuredly  one  of  high 
morality.  The  grandes  dames  had 
'^fiftUen**  only  to  soar  the  higher. 


Vice,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI?^ 
was  at  a  premium,  jprovided  only  that 
it  clothed  itself  vnth  discretion,  and 
wore  a  mask  above  its  rouge;  and 
such  being  the  case,  thejUle  dthmmevr 
could  discover  no  possitue  reason  why 
her  own  handsome  and  higfa-bom 
mktress  should  not  also  be  indoced 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  to 
revenge  all  her  indignities  by  inda%- 
ing^her  own  caprice. 

Such  was  the  di^wsition  of  affidrs 
in  theestablishmaitof  Madame,  when, 
on  one  occasion,  Mademoiselle  de 
Montalais  entreated  permission  of 
the  princess  to  read  to  her  a  portion 
of  a  letter  which  she  had  that 
morning  received  from  the  Goimt 
de  Guiche.  The  curiosi^  of  Hen- 
rietta was  piqued.  What  could  he 
have  to  impart  to  De  Montslaii? 
What  could  induce  him  to  boM  s 
correspondence  with  one  of  the  ladies 
of  her  household  ?  The  desired  per- 
mission was  at  once  yielded ;  and  die 
was  rewarded  hy  hearing  the  events 
of  the  day  detailed  in  a  strain  of 
playful  and  witty  eloquence  which 
lent  a  charm  to  every  circumstanoe. 
Occasionally  a  graver  subject  was 
handled  with  tact  and  judgment; 
and  the  princess  had  berame  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  the  epistle  which  had  thos  been 
partially  confided  to  her,  when  Ma- 
aemoiseile  de  Alontalais  suddenly 
paused,  displayed  coiidckrable  em- 
barrassment, and,  finally,  proceeded 
to  refold  the  interesting  letter. 

"Why  not  conclude,  De  Mon- 
talais r*  asked  the  princess. 

"  I  dare  not.  Madam.** 

"  Dare  not !    And  wherefore?" 

"  The  remainder  of  the  sheet  is 
occupied  by  praises  of  your  ropi 
highness.  I  must  not  betray  my 
friend.** 

"  Bah  !  **  exclaimed  Hauietta, 
playfully,  while  her  heart  beat  qoidc 
and  her  eve  glistened,  '^I  have  a 
contempt  for  all  half  -  confidences. 
Moreover,  the  man  whose  satire  is  so 
keen,  whose  judgment  is  so  just,  and 
whose  taste  is  so  correct,  must  be 
well  worth  listening  to  when  he  con- 
descends to  praise.  Vojfimtl  What 
says  the  count?** 

The  maid-of-honour,  nothiqgktii, 
once  more  spread  wide  the  letter,  to 
which  Henrietta  listened  with  ayi£ty. 
Never  was  worship  more  pure,  nore 
totali  more  poetic  I    DeGnidieirM 
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nusenble.  He  was  depriyed  of  light, 
^r  he  saw  her  not !  He  knew  tnat 
bk  passion  was  hopeless,  but  he 
mroum  rather  dk  than  abandon  it  I 

And,  as  the  count  was  an  admira- 
ble correspondent,  these  letters  ar- 
rived every  day,  and  every  day  they 
were  silently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  princess.  They  could  not  fail  to 
proance  a  powerfhl  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Madame,  who  was  never 
backward  in  her  appreciation  of 
merit  of  whatever  description ;  and 
De  Guiche  had  the  good  tact  to  fur- 
nish her  with  a  tangible  excuse  for 
dwelling  upon  her  own  eulogium, 
by  interweaving  the  outpouring  of 
his  passion  with  a  thousand  subjects 
of  mterest  Politics,  morals,  social 
tactics,  history,  poetry,  and  war;  he 
left  no  theme  untouched,  and  he  wrote 
eloquently  upon  all.  Never  had 
Henrietta  given  him  credit  for  so 
many  and  such  varied  attainments. 
She  was  dazzled  and  delighted ;  and 
then  a  r^ret  grew  in  her  mind  that 
she  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the 
comiKUiionship  of  such  a  man,  and 
compelled  to  receive  for  all  com- 
pensation the  elaborated  dulness  of 
a  crowd  of  obsequious  flatterers. 
Moireover,  she  longed  to  see  him, 
were  it  only  to  scold  him  for  the 
extreme  boldness  with  which  he 
talked  of  the  king,  and  his  abuse  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  arrest  of 
Fouquet,  which  had  just  then  taken 
place,  and  a  host  of  other  litde 
treasons,  the  least  of  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  condemn  him  to  the 
Baatile  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montalais  pro- 
tested the  sincerity  of  her  own  efforts 
to  check  this  overflowing  of  the 
count's  wit  and  wisdom,  but  admitted 
the  certainty  of  a  different  issue  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Madame. 

**  Un  seul  mot  suffiraitr  she  ex- 
claimed, earnestly ;  ^^  one  word  fh>m 
the  lijps  of  your  royal  highness,  and 
he  would  become  prudent  while  there 
is  yet  time.  As  it  is,  desjKur  renders 
him  reckless,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  he  is  tempting  his  &te.'* 

^  Urge  him  once  more  to  silence 
on  such  dangerous  subjects  as  these,** 
said  madame,  gravely.  **The  king 
shews  httlo  mercy  where  his  digni^ 
is  compromised.** 

"  My  remonstrances  avail  nothing," 
siffhed  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais, 
with  the  prettiest  affectation  of  re- 


gret inu^ginable.  '^IcanaaBoreyoor 
royal  hiffhness  that  my  letters  !«• 
semble  the  lectures  of  M.  de  Paris. 
Thar  constant  text  is  ^  Le  pSchS 
mortel;*  but  he  still  follows  up  his 
dangerous  caprice.  The  Virgin  grant 
that  all  his  confidants  may  prove  as 
discreet  as  myself!** 

"What  mean  you,  child ?**  ex- 
claimed Henrietta,  anxiously.  "Sure- 
ly he  cannot  be  such  a  maaman  as  to 
write  in  this  strain  to  any  of  his 
court  friends  I** 

"  Que  Mdi-jer'  replied  the  file 
d^hotmeur;  "I  know  that  he  cor- 
responds with  that  vaurien^  M.  de 
Lauzun,  and  with  M.  de  Manicamp, 
and  with  the  Marquis  de  Vardes.** 

"  With  the  Marquis  de  Vardes  !** 
echoed  the  princess,  now  seriously 
alarmed ;  "  ¥rith  a  man  who  has  not 
even  concealed  his  jealousy  of  his 
successes!  Nay,  then,  he  must  be 
warned  at  any  risk.** 

De  Montautis  triumphed. 

"The  attempt  will  in  truth  be 
worthy  of  your  roval  highness,**  she 
said,  enthusiastically;  "and  the  ra- 
ther that  it  cannot  fail  of  success. 
Poor  young  man!  He  is  too  good 
and  too  handsome  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  wounded  vanity  of  a  disappointed 
fopling.** 

*"  1^  I  cannot  compromise  myself 
by  a  written  expostulation,**  mur- 
mured the  princess  almost  inaudiblv, 
"and  to  receive  him  here  is  equally 
impossible.** 

"  Difficult,  perhaps,  but  not  im- 
practicable,** said  her  attendant,  flrm- 
Jv.  "We  cannot,  indeed,  summon 
tne  banished  courtier  to  your  pre- 
sence en  grande  tenue,  to  exhibit  his 
well-adorned  graces  as  he  would  do 
at  the  king's  levee;  but  there  are 
other  means.** 

"  Explain  yourself.** 

"  There  are  disguises,  Madam. 
What  think  you  of  our  commanding 
the  attendance  of  a  diseuse  de  bonne 
aveniure?  Why  should  not  your 
royal  highness  indulge  in  reading 
the  book  of  fate  as  wcU  as  the  queen- 
mother  and  mademoiselle  ?** 

"  The  expedient  is  too  dangerous. 
Have  you  foraotten  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  and  ^Cidemoiselle  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  ?  We  cannot  hope  to  deceive 
their  vigflance.** 

The  maid-of-honoor  indulged  in  a 
hearty  burst  of  laughter. 

"He  shaU  tell  them  their  for« 
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tunes,*'  she  laid,  joyonsly;  "  he  ■hell 
promise  to  the  one  a  new  passion, 
and  to  the  other  a  rich  husband. 
Such  visions  will  absorb  all  their 
fiKulties.  We  have  only  to  act 
openly  and  boldly.  Let  the  wise 
woman  be  admitted  at  midday;  make 
no  mvstery  of  her  coming.  Your 
royal  highness  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  only  great  lady  at  coort  who  has 
not  on  some  occasion  consulted  one 
of  these  modem  oracles.  I  will  tutor 
the  count  to  caution,  and  his  own 
ready  wit  will  do  the  rest.** 

Henrietta  was  amused  in  spite  of 
herself  at  the  romance  and  boldness 
of  this  dangerous  project,  and  ere 
long  she  simered  herself  to  be  con* 
vinoed  that,  even  should  her  impru- 
denoe  beeome  suq[»ected,  the  extrava- 
gance and  burlesque  of  the  adventure 
would  prove  its  innocence.  What 
was  it  after  all  but  the  frolic  of  a 
school-girl  ?  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
talais  skilfully  followed  up  her  ad- 
vantage, and  her  grotesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  disguise  whicn  she  pur- 
posed to  forward  to  De  Guiche,  and 
her  merry  comments  upon  hb  pro- 
bable appearance  in  such  an  accou- 
trement, soon  diverted  the  mind  of 
the  princess  from  the  risk  attendant 
upon  the  concession  which  she  had 
made. 

Need  it  be  said  that  De  Guiche 
himself  was  transported  with  joy  at 
the  tidings  which  the  maid-of-honour 
hastened  to  communicate?  He  de- 
clined, however,  to  avail  himself  of 
her  skm  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
costume.  Forewarned  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  royal  Louis,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  for  a  man  in 
love  to  present  himself  before  the 
woman  whom  he  seeks  to  captivate 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  he  proceeded 
so  to  combine  his  dress  as  to  render 
his  appearance  rather  IrightM  than 
absuro,  reserving,  however,  the  power 
of  disembarrassing  himself  at  plea- 
sure of  the  hideous  accessories  of  his 
disguise.  A  wrinkled  mask,  admira- 
bly executed,  fitted  closely  over  his 
handsome  countenance ;  whileanuiss 
of  stout  and  capacious  petticoats  and 
an  ample  cloak  <^dark  woollen  doth 
gave  width  and  substance  to  his 
slight  and  supple  figure.  Beneath 
these  ungainly  weeds,  which  were  so 
skilfully  arranged  that  he  could  cast 
them  otr  without  trouble  or  delay,  he 
wore  the  graceful  garb,  slashed  with 


Sy-coloured  ribands,  of  a  page  of 
e  time  of  Louis  XIIL,  perhaps  the 
most  becoming  costume  to  a  youag 
and  well-made  man  that  was  erer 
invented  by  Vanity. 

None  knew  better  than  the  courtly 
and  suoeessful  De  Guiche  the  value 
of  these  trifles  in  the  eyes  of  a  fasti- 
dious vroman.  What  female  hetzt 
could  remain  insensible  to  the  fi»t, 
that  at  the  very  mom^it  when  the 
man  who  loved  her  perilled  both  bis 
fortune  and  his  life  to  obtain  one  of 
her  smiles,  he  held  both  so  dieaply 
risked  in  such  a  service,  that  he  bad 
found  time  and  Idsure  to  consult  her 
minutest  taste  in  the  manner  of  hit 
approach  to  the  shrine  of  his  idol  ? 

On  the  day  fixed  for  his  vist, 
Madame  announced  herself  to  be 
sli^Uy  indisposed ;  nor  was  she  al- 
together compelled  to  feign,  for.  as 
the  appointea  hour  approached,  ner 
agitation  and  alarm  beoune  extreme. 
Mi  the  danger  to  which  she  had  ex- 
posed her  reputation  by  tliis  un- 
guarded step  rose  threateningly  before 
her.  In  vain  did  she  assure  herself 
that  she  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  welfare  and  suety  of  De 
Guiche;  still  would  a  oonsdousoes 
of  triumphant  vanity  riae  up  in  her 
heart  and  rebuke  her  for  her  volun- 
tary self-deceit.  She  was  stretched 
upon  her  so&,  and  surrounded  by 
her  ladies,  suffering  under  the  eflecti 
of  a  slow  fever,  conseonent  upon  the 
sleepless  night  that  she  had  prtsed, 
when  the  sorceress  was  announced. 

''  The  sibyl  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
your  royal  hiflhness,**  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Montalais,  demureljr, 
^*  and  awaits  your  pleasure.** 

**  You  may  conduct  her  here,**  re- 
plied Henrietta,  in  a  troubled  yoioe ; 
^*  I  wish  to  consult  her  on  the  ware 
fortunes  of-— my  brother.  Afa^  the 
house  of  Stuart  has  been  the  ^pc^  of 
so  much  misery  that  I  must  be  ex- 
cused if  suffering  has  made  niie  some- 
what superstitious !  Do  not  lau^ 
at  me,**  she  added,  turning  towards 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  and  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Tremouille,  who  were 
preparing  to  leave  the  room;  ^the 
weumess  of  a  moment  will  at  lee^ 
supply  the  amusement  of  an  hoar."* 

The  two  ladies  curtsied  low  in  si- 
lence and  withdrew,  followed  by  the 
women  of  the  princess.  As  they 
passed  through  the  antedumbei,  (at 
Ibrtuneteller  moved  aode  itifsct- 
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fikUy;  nor  did  one  of  the  reiiEing 
party  suspect  that  beneath  the  wide 
and  somewhat  dingy  cap-border,  the 
black  hood,  and  the  large-flowered 
linen  sown  of  the  wierd  woman,  were 
conceded  the  laughing  eves  and  the 
graceful  person  of  the  handsomest 
cavalier  in  France. 

To  throw  off  his  cumbrous  dis- 
guise, to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  princess,  and  to  press  to  his  lips 
and  to  his  heart  the  hand  which  was 
extended  to  him,  was  with  De  Quiche 
the  impulse  of  am(»nent.  Agitated 
by  his  vehemence  and  enfeebled  by 
her  indisposition,  the  princess  did  not 
attempt  on  the  instant  to  repress  his 
transports  of  happiness  and  gratitude ; 
but  she  soon  rallied,  and,  making  a 
sign  to  the  maid-of-honour  not  to 
leave  the  room,  she  said,  gravely, 
and  almost  sadly, — 

^  Do  not,  count,  cause  me  to  regret 
my  condescension.  Remember  Uiat 
the  mere  suspicion  of  your  presence 
here  would  endanger  my  nonour. 
Shew  me  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
risk  which  I  have  incurred  to  save 
you."      ^ 

"  How  can  I  prove  my  worthi- 
ness ?  Ask  any  thing  of  me  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  accom- 

eish,*^  whispered  the  equally  afi^tated 
e  Guiche.  "  Must  I  never  dare  to 
l«t  you  see  my  devotion,  to  speak  to 
you  of  my  sufferings?  Will  you 
smile  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
banish  me  your  presence  because  I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  shield 
yours  from  trial  ?  Speak,  Madam ; 
existence  is  not  so  dear  to  me  that  I 
shall  hesitate  to  obey  you»  whatever 
that  obedience  may  entail."* 

'^  I  ask  no  sucn  blind  devotion,'* 
said  the  princess,  striving  to  recover 
her  composure ;  ^*  I  have  summoned 
you  here  to  forbid  your  continuing  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  king  against 
you,  however  unjust  I  may  consider 
It.  You  are  rash  and  wrong-headed, 
and  will  at  all  times  rather  sacrifice 
your  safety  than  your  jest.  Incau- 
tious as  a  child,  you  pour  out  your 
idle  follies  to  every  so-(»dled  friend 
who  sees  fit  to  listen ;  and  you  choose 
your  sul^ects  as  badly  as  your  au- 
ditors. Why,  sir,  must  you  animad- 
vert on  the  Fououet  imair,  or  in- 
clude the  name  of  Louis  in  the  silly 
ccdembourg  with  which  M.  de  Vardes 
amused  the  circle  at  the  Louvre  two 
nights  ago  P" 


"  I  abjure  M.  de  Paris  and  Bossuet 
for  ever  I "  murmured  the  incor- 
rigible page,  as  he  fastened  his  flash- 
ing eyes  upon  his  beautiful  mom- 
tress.  *'  who  would  not  sin  to  be 
compelled  to  do  such  penance  ?  ** 

"  Ingrate,"  said  the  princess, "  who 
cannot  or  who  will  not  sacrifice  a 
witticism  in  order  to  be  recalled  to 
court  1" 

^*To  be  lecturod,  banished  once 
more,  and  forgotten." 

"  Well  were  it  could  it  be  so,"  said 
Henrietta. 

»^  By  every  one  ?  "  asked  the  ooont, 
with  affected  suUenness. 

*'*'  Yes,  sir,  by  every  one,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,**  replied  Madame, 
with  a  blush,  under  cover  of  which 
De  Guiche  once  more  raised  her 
hand  to  his  hps.  ^*  In  all  truth,  I 
see  not,"  she  continued,  with  a  smile 
that  she  could  not  repress,  '*  of  what 
utility  you,  Armand  count  de  Guiche, 
are  to  this  realm  of  France;  save 
that*  indeed,  you  have  fought  a  few 
battles  well  and  bravely  for  your 
king,  and  received  a  few  wounds  in 
his  service ;  but  for  aught  else   ■     " 

"  I  plead  guilty,"  was  the  aay  re- 
tort ;  "  and  yet,  were  justice  done  to 
my  merits,  I  would  prove ^*' 

^*  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  that 
is  worthy  mention.  Look  you,  sir, 
you  are  a  dangerous  ally,  for  you 
have  fallen  into  disgrace.  The  order 
which  your  sister  has  received  to 
join  her  husband  at  Monaco  has 
arisen  simply  from  her  having  sought 
to  plead  your  cause  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  thus  I  am  deprived  of 
my  best  friend  because  her  brother  is 
a  ne'er-do-well !  Go,  and  endeavour 
to  be  forgotten.  Why  do  you  re- 
main in  Paris?" 

"  Why  do  the  vapours  gather 
about  the  moon  ?  Because  they  can 
derive  light  only  from  her  presence." 
"  Of  which  light  they  pilfer  Aer, 
De  Guiche.  You  have  pronounced 
your  own  condemnation. 

**  I  am,  indeed,  an  pakds^**  said  the 
count,  reproachfully,  ^*  but  assuredly 
not  au  Palais  de  Justice.*^ 

"  Again !"  cried  the  princess,  slightly 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  **  The  man 
is  insane,  De  Montalais ;  and  we  had 
better  abandon  him  to  his  &te." 

'*  May  so  divine  a  hallucination 
last  for  ever !"  said  the  count,  pas- 
sionately; *^only  let  my  insanity 
become  periodical,  and  I  will  pro- 
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miw  to  forswear  ealembourgs  and 
pasqainades  fbr  erer !  *" 

**  One  word  in  all  gravity,  De 
Gniche,**  interposed  Madame.  ^J£ 
you,  indeed,  desire  to  resume  yonr 
place  in  society,  and  to  preserre  mi- 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  great 
name  of  the  house  of  Grammont  — if 
you  wish  to  ensure  the  safe^  and 
the  honour  of  those  who — who 
— rmrd  you  with  friendship,  you 
wiU  Ee  more  prudent  and  more  can- 
tious.** 

^  I  swear  it,  on  this  fair  hand !** 

"  And  I  accept  the  vow,**  said  the 
princess.  ^  No  more  satires,  no  more 
songs ;  be  satbfied  to  know  that  your 
welmre  is  the  earnest  care  of "* 

"Whop" 

**  Of  all  who  know  you  as  you  arc, 
and  disdain  you  as  you  strive  to  be. 
And  now  I  have  your  pledge,  I  can 
reassure  your  anxious  sister,  I  can 
justify  myself  to  my  own  heart,  and 
I  can  bid  you  farewell  in  tranquillity 
of  spirit ;  for  I  feel  that  you  will  not 
falsify  your  word,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  affain  see  you  enfactUmr 

"The  clock  points  to  the  hour. 
Madam,**  said  the/Sle  cT  hormeur, 

"  Grood,**  replied  the  princess ;  "in 
five  minutes  Monsieur  will  have  left 
the  Louyre.  He  must  not  find  yon 
here,  count." 

"  So  soon?**  said  De  Quiche,  im- 
ploringly; "so  very  soon P** 

"  Now,  this  instant,  if  you  would 
not  bring  down  dishonour  upon  my 
name,**  replied  Henrietta,  earnestly. 

"  And  the  worst  remains  to  do,*' 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Montalais,  with 
affected  anxiety.  "  How  am  I  ever 
to  crush  all  these  perfumed  curls 
under  this  wretched  cap  ?** 

"They  have  been  there  once,** 


said  Madame,  "  they  can  sorely  be 
zei^aoed.** 

"  K  I  cannot  succeed  I  most  cnt 
them  ofl;**  retorted  the  mtid-of- 
honour,  exerting  all  her  awkwardness. 

"  You  will  never  have  done  in 
tfane,**  interposed  the  agitated  prin- 
cess. "  You  do  not  Imow  bow  to 
arrange  the  cap ;  I  should  reeognise 
him  in  an  instant.** 

The  count  was  still  knedim;  at 
her  feet,  and,  in  the  anxiety  of  ^ 
moment,  she  began  to  busy  herself  in 
hisdisguise.  Her  own  white  hand  it  wu 
which  forced  the  rebellioiu  ringlets 
beneath  tiieir  unseemly  corerinf, 
passmg  liffhtly  to  and  fro  across  his 
burning  cheeks.  Sooth  to  say,  they 
were  both  awkward  and  unpractised 
tire- women ;  and  it  vras  well  diit  the 
count  submitted  most  heroically  to 
his  novel  martyrdom.  But  be  wonW 
willingly  have  seen  their  efforts  con- 
tinue for  a  (lover's)  eternity,  for 
never  again  could  he  hope  to  fed 
that  small  hand  upon  his  broir,  to 
see  that  graceful  figure  bent  over 
him  in  anxious  solicitude.  De  Gniche 
had  that  day  learned  a  lesMm  which 
he  never  afterwards  fi)rgot  Thit 
Henrietta  loved  him  he  bad  now 
obtained  proof;  but  he  had,  nem- 
theless,  lost  all  hope  that  this  ro- 
mance of  passion  would  end  as  ha 
vanity  had  prompted  him  to  bebe?^ 

He  left  the  palace  more  enamonrcd 
than  he  had  entered  it,  bnt  he  had 
during  one  short  hour  l^^c^^'"'*^ 
wiser  man.  He  had  long  loved  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  but  be  felt,  as 
he  traversed  the  courtyard  of  the 
TuUeries  on  his  return  to  bisobecoie 
retreat,  that  he  had  nothing  to  a- 
pect  from  the  frailty  of  Heniietta<« 
England. 
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"Bbcausb  the  hour  is  come  and  the 
man.^  Mrs.  Maigaret  Merrilies,  if 
she  eonld  be  restored  for  a  moment 
to  her  Y&ry  dramatic  and  picturesque 
existence,  might  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest some  astonishment  at  finding  her 
words  in  the  smuggler's  cave  thus 
introducing  a  few  rapid  comments 
upon  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tioa  in  the  u  niversity  of  Cambridge. 
But,  in  truth  for  Cambridge,  as  lor 
Hatteraick,  the  hour  is  come — in  the 
wonderfiil  revolutions  of  enterprise 
and  steam;  and  the  man — in  the 
acute  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the 
Master  of  Trinity.  Nor  do  we  name 
them  of  the 

"  Common  rout, 

HiAM  WnVOUT  NAMB  ;" 

to  speak  in  the  prophetic  words  of 
Samson  Agonistes.  Old  things  are 
beeoming  new  with  a  swiftness  that 
almost  l^wilders  the  eye ;  and  when 
the  accumulating  fond  ^all  revive 
the  grey  dinginess  of  Pembroke,  the 
visitor  will  meet  with  very  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  scenes  that  won  the  eye 
of  Spenser,  or  softened  the  indignant 
scorn  of  Milton,  or  reconciled  the 
melancholy  Gray  to  the  uncongenial 
inhabitants. 

Three  years  ago,  a  stranger  passing 
down  Cheapsi&  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Bow  clock  struck  four, 
upon  a  fine  afternoon  in  October, 
could  scarcely  fdl  to  remark  with 
curiosity  ana  interest  the  tortuous 
advances  of  a  gloomy-looking  red 
coach,  threading  its  way  with  instinc- 
tive rapidity  alons  that  roaring 
thorou^nfare.  Nouiing  stopped  it; 
the  umted  iceberg  of  a  coal- wagon 
and  a  Blackwall  omnibus— the  two 
most  immovable  impediments  of 
London — gave  wav  to  the  charge ;  it 
swept  onmrd,  and  a  momenUury  call 
at  Aescot  and  Grote*s  was  the  only 
stoppage  in  the  then  difficult  pass  of 
Threadneedle  Street.  But  the  coach 
itself^  with  its  twelve  outsides  I  When 
will  the  Eastern  Counties  Bailway 
Resent  such  a  spectacle?  Never! 
That  cluster  of  leather  hat-boxes 
hanjging  from  the  roof;  those  inde- 
BcribAble  pea-coats — the  miscellany 
of  Moses  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
VOL.  zxzn*  NO.  cxcn. 


pany;  the  sticks,  the  cigars,  the 
faces,  and  the  black  **  varmint**  with 
Ins  elongated  nose  just  visible  over 
the  "boot!"  Who  that  has  ever 
travelled  by  the  "  Star"  can  forget 
it?  and  the  coach  and  the  driver 
have  already  obtained  a  poetical  im- 
mortality in  our  columns.  But  you 
see  them  no  more  in  Cheapside ;  you 
wait  for  them  in  vain  at  the  Bull  in 
Bishopsgate.  The  "Telegraph,"  too, 
has  ceased  to  carry  any  messages. 
Reynolds  has  followed  Joshua  to  an- 
other academy;  and  Walton,  if  he 
have  not  hung  up  his  rod,  must  soon 
fish  in  very  different  waters.  You 
reach  Cambridge  by  the  iron-road  in 
a  couple  of  hours.  You  may  drop 
your  shilling  into  the  hands  of  a 
"  patent  safety  "  about  two,  and  drink 
a  second  glass  of  "  Audit "  in  the  hall 
of  Trinity  at  half-past  four.  We 
may  re^et  the  chan^  but  we  can- 
not resist  it.  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  a  few  serious  Fellows 
and  ten-year  men  of  Queen*s  would 
have  bc^  able  to  keep  "a  pair- 
horse"  on  the  road,  but  they  have 
not ;  the  Bee-hive  is  siven  up.  If 
pleasure  or  business  caU  you  to  Cam- 
bridge, you  must  make  up  your  mind 
for  a  race;  and  how  fully  entitled 
the  Eastern  Counties  Lme  is  to 
designate  it  "neck  or  nothing,"  the 
daily  experience  of  siurgeons  and  pa- 
tients abundantly  testifies. 

Cambridge  shares,  with  her  sister 
on  the  Isis,  the  benefits  and  the  in- 
juries of  the  new  system  of  transit. 
Among  the  benefits  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  reckon  the  increased  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  with  men  of  science 
and  learning;  while  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  immediately  occur  to 
the  mind,  the  restlessness  and  a£;ita- 
tion,  inseparable  from  quick  and  in- 
cessant locomotion,  are  the  most  ob- 
vious and  inseparable.  It  was  hap- 
pily said  by  JPliny,  that  if  study 
throws  the  mind  into  a  pleasing  state 
of  serenity,  a  state  of  serenity  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  throw  a  grace  upon  our 
studies.  The  fever  of  commercial 
activity  has  already  been  found  to 
be  sufficiently  perplexing  and  irritat- 
ing, when  the  great  object  of  inquiry 
seems  to  be  the  number  of  deliveries 
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that  can  be  steamed  in  a  day ;  and 
the  triumph  of  railways  is  supposed 
to  be  achieved  in  a  knoeker  thai 
every  postman  finds  warm  with  the 
ffrasp  of  his  predecessor.  Aooord- 
mgly,  the  oounthig-hoose  busineiB  is 
never  done.  But  in  literary  and 
scientific  occupations  the  constant 
incursions  of  letters  and  visits,  to* 
gether  with  the  excitement  which 
uiey  obviously  occasion,  are  produce 
tivc  of  very  nmortunate  consequences 
indeed.  A  man,  who  is  perpetually 
looking  out  for  letters,  is  nevet  in  a 
state  of  repose,  whetner  his  corre- 
spondence be  agreeable  or  otherwise. 
And  the  railroads  introduce  a  fiir 
more  difficult  class  of  visitors,  from 
whom  even  Lord  Ashley's  basket 
for  bank-notes  would  afford  no  re- 
fu^.  In  the  better  days  of  €am- 
bndge  the  quiet  ugliness  of  the  town 
was  undisturbed  by  few  Vehicles  to 
or  from  the  metro^lis ;  the  Eocket 
went  up  at  a  certam  hour,  and  you 
might  exchange  civilities  with  the 
heavy  **  Lynn,^  or  the  drowsy  "  Fly," 
and  one  or  two  others.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  tranquil  enough  ;  at  all 
events,  you  were  sure  of  the  post- 
office  after  the  porter's  round  in  the 
morning.  Those  days  are  gone,  and 
if  the  shade  of  Bacon  were  now  to 
take  a  walk  through  his  own  gateway, 
he  would  be  met  by  a  time-table,  a 
blue  omnibus,  and  a  cad  smoking ! 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  when 
Cambrid^  coaches  were  thus  trans- 
formed, tnat  Cambridge  studies  would 
be  suffered  to  remain  without  some 
attempt  at  reformation.  We  confbss 
it  to  have  been  needed.  Many  years 
have  gone  by  since  Bishop  Hurd  op- 
posed Shafl^bury's  praise  of  foreign 
academies  by  a  panegyric  of  our  own. 
He  spoke  of  that  stncter  form  which 

Srevails  in  our  universities,  where  the 
agr  begins  and  ends  with  religious 
oinces ;  where  the  diligence  of  youth 
is  quickened  and  relieved  in  turn  by 
stated  hours  of  study  and  recreation ; 
where  temperance  and  sobriety  are 
even  convivial  virtues,  and  the  two 
extremes  of  a  festive  jollity  and  un- 
social gloom  are  happily  tempered 
by  the  decencies  of  a  common  table : 
where,  in  a  word,  the  discipline  of 
Spartan  halls  and  the  civuiti6s  of 
Athenian  banquets  are,  or  may  be, 
united.  tVho  does  not  cteh  that 
such  a  pleasing  picture  couM  never 
have  beeft  true  f  Unfortunately,  yre 


have  toBoe  veiy  wdl-presemd 
sketches  by  a  oontemporair,  whidi 
mMbs^  ihe  other  side  of  tne  tapes- 
try; and  the  doleful  creatures  and 
howling  desolation  of  Gray  must  be 
6(mtna^eA  wHh  the  dd^fatfU  eon- 
ponionahhy  and  Attic  elegance  €f 
Hurd.  (j£  course,  in  some  mcsnite, 
tb^  were  aHke  dwdved,  and  tbein- 
Jusfice  of  the  praoe  is  to  be  oeea- 
Ronally  balanced  by  the  injMliee  ef 
the  censure. 

Now,  with  regard  to  theshitoof 
Oambridtee,  we  will  state  at  once  ov 
strongest  c^jectiOB  to  one  fiittore  in 
the  system  adopted,  that  ftatuie 
being  the  campuUory  it^Hc^  ofmr 
ffietnaOcs  upon  Gte  classkd  Mett, 
ttM<mtbincttngtheeorretpafidhgc^ 
steal  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  mt^ 
maHcian, 

Dr.  Whewell  attempts  to  meet 
this  diffienlty.  But  how?  Why, 
by  assertmg  ttie  expedi«ey  rfasdcn- 
tific  and  classical  combinatioa  of 
study;  Euler  with  Euripides;  wd 
levers  with  Sapphics.  Ttoiisnolfte 
question,  and  never  was.  T%e  pW" 
per  taqmrr  is,  whether  the  unlTer- 
sity  Is  justified  in  eompefliinf  e^ 
candidirte  for  the  cbsrical  Trifrt,  to 
make  a  preUmiMry  graduatHm  m 
mathematics,  without  at  the  «« 
time  obliging  the  expectant  wi«y- 
ler  to  encounter  the  difftcoWes  rf« 
Greek  and  La*in  examinatitfi  ?  W 

is  the  question.  It  never  las  ^ 
answered,  and  never  can  be.  JPor, 
look  at  the  subject  p«*i«rtly  fori 
minute.  Every  one  »  *^™*2 
with  the  three  ranks  of  mathetoiow 
distinction  at  Cambridge;  l.Wray- 
ler;  2.  Senior  Optnnc;  3.  JttJ« 
Optime.  The  hwt  degree  tttwfc  K 
obtained  before  the  Candidate  tf  »- 
mble  fbr  any  dass  of  the  Tnpofc 
But  for  its  highest  di^finctkw  w 
must  have  ascended  into  Fa 
The  classical  medals  are  giten  < 
toa  Senior  Optime.  Fow,  ihei; 
itig  demanded  for  this  d€!P»^J^ 
the  same  order  as  tiiat  andertaW 
by  the  ardent  aspirant  after  ooew 
the  ^irst  ten  phices  in  the  m^ 
matical list;  the  diffetace <ff» d«jW 
marks  divides  the  hd  wraiigw 
firom  tiie  Jtrst  Senior  W^5*Vj2 
this  manned  the  gates  ^  (»**^ 
taste  and  honour  are  bWiw  ftyttj 
Moderator;  the  parti&e  of  ©JJ 
ot  Latin  fiction  cg<i  otdy  be  jw^ 
ihrotigh  tfa^  ptttgsMf  tf  W«" 
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or  Webflier ;  and  the  Btndent  most 
eliew  his  right  to  appreciate  thejmee 
of  Virgil,  or  the  philoeophy  of  ftato, 
by  his  familiarity  iivith  the  engaging 

■EtyBtenea  ^  il  and  the  yalne  of 

If  aueh  be  the  luurdships  <^  the 
dassieal  scholar,  we  m%nt  expeet 
to  find  his  mathematical  brother  fet- 
tered by  similar  chains.  By  no 
means.  He  is  perfectly  free ;  his 
time  is  his  own;  every  stambKng- 
block  is  removed  from  his  path  ;  no 
Latin  or  Greek  refinement  detains 
him  on  the  threshold  of  his  Tripos ; 
he  gives  his  days  and  nights  to  Hop- 
kins. The  more  ambitious  his  par- 
ticnlar  aim,  the  profonnder  his  gene- 
ral ignorance.  Dr.  Whewell  talks 
of  the  probable  advantage  of  pub- 
liafaing  some  of  the  answers  to  ex- 
amination papers :  we  wish  he  would 
endeavour  to  make  a  retrospective 
experiment  with  the  Little-go,  and 
nresent  us  with  a  few  specimens  of 
"  Paleff'ttfuwers^**  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  high  wranglers  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Our  informatiorl  respecting 
their  perfbrmances  must  be  vety 
erroneous,  indeed,  if  such  a  publica- 
tion would  not  exhibit  several  new 
lights  both  in  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy. A  desire  has  been  frequently 
expreeeed  to  -exempt  mathematical 
tnen  from  the  annoyance  and  in- 
terruption of  these  preliminary 
'♦  Smalls ;"  and  such  an  arrange^ 
ment  might  sate  the  candidates  some 
mortification,  and  the  examiner  more 
perplexitj^.  But  we  still  maintain, 
that  a  fair  acquaintance  with  spelling 
is  almost  as  useful  to  a  young  man,  as 
the  resolution  of  x°»  ^  2,  px°^  -f  1  > 
and  that  the  ability  to  remove  a  few 
popular  objections  to  Christianity 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  not  less  ser- 
Tieeabte  to  the  public  than  an  eX- 
amdnation  of  the  angular  velodty  of 
SP.  and  ST. 

With  these  fkcts  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  standing  out  as  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Cambndge  system  as  the 
fountain  in  the  great  court  of  Trinity, 
Dr.  Whewell  has  the  courage  to  say, 
that  ^  if  a  person  do  not  read  and  un- 
derstand the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
historianB,  andj^nlosophers,  he  cannot 
be  deemed  to  nave  received  a  liberal 
education'*  (Lib,  JEdw.  p.  81^  and 
agahi,  '^ToaUtmapersontofolKiwone 


of  these  lines  of  study  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  other^isnot  to  educate 
hhn"  (p.  107).  And  yet  the  entire 
education  of  men  reading  for  mathe- 
matical hononrs  is  conducted  upon 
this  principle  of  seclusion  and  selec- 
tion. Of  course  they  are  not  edu- 
cated, and  no  sensible  person  sup- 
poses that  they  are ;  but  they  think 
themselves  so  to  be ;  and  the  certain 
reward  of  a  fellowriiip,  at  every  col- 
lege except  Trinity,  removes  any 
involuntary  hesitation  or  misgiving 
upon  the  subject.  We  except  Tri- 
nity, because  its  fellowships  are 
given  to  college,  not  to  university 
examinations.  But  here,  also,  tlie 
undue  preponderance  of  mathemat- 
ical accjuirement  is  equally  apparent. 
A  senior  wrangler  might  ensure  his 
election  with  no  other  aid  than  a 
slight  supplement  of  metaphysics, 
even  thouen  unable  to  turn  ten  lines 
of  Gay*s  Tables  into  Latin  iambics. 
Ridiculous  stories  have  long  been 
told  respecting  Sidney  Walker's  elec- 
tion into  this  society ;  but  we  believe 
the  Greek  of  Person,  and  the  meta- 
physics of  Butler,  would  not  obtain 
a  fellowship  at  Trinity,  without  a 
considerable  portion  of  mathematics. 

Exceptions  will  arise  from  any  defi- 
nition ;  but  we  fearlessly  assert,  that 
not  one  mathematical  student  in  a 
hundred  has  the  slightest  pretension 
even  to  a  rudimental  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  and  would  no  more 
venture  upon  a  speech  of  Thucy- 
dides,  a  problem  of  Aristotle,  or  a 
chorus  of^iEschyluJi,  than  Dr.  Whe- 
well would  tmnk  of  putting  the 
leader  of  this  day's  Times  into 
Syriac,  of  reckoning  Chesterfield's 
JLelUrs  among  the  inductive  sciences, 
or  of  including  politeness  in  a  liberal 
education. 

Nor  will  the  argument  in  favour 
of  compelling  daraical  men  to  be- 
come mathematicians,  be  in  any  re- 
spect improved  in  coherency  or  vi- 
gour by  the  truism,  that  men  of 
ffcnius  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  intellectual  excellence.  T6 
be  sure  they^are,  nobody  denies  it. 
Milton  might  have  been  an  admira- 
ble astronomer,  or  natural  historian, 
\S  he  had  not  been  the  most  learned 
poet  in  England ;  the  reader  of 
IHmte  has  studied  the  Divine  Comedy 
to  very  little  profit,  if  he  has  not  re- 
cogidsed  the  statesman  in  the  dreamer  { 
while  erery  line  of  Reynolds  pro- 
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claims  that  he  would  hK?e  been  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  teachers,  if  he 
had  not  preferred  to  be  the  richest 
colonnst  of  his  coontnr.  All  this  n 
obvious  and  undeniable ;  and,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Whewell  might  have  spared 
his  faded  list  of  modem  scholars  who 
understood  axles  and  Aristotle, — 
«'sueh  as  Brinkley,  Otter,  Outram, 
Wrangham,  Palmer,  T.  Jackson, 
R.  Grant,  and  many  others;**  not 
forgetting  PorscHi,  who  ^  was  fond  of 
algebra,  and  was  a  proficient  in  it** 
We  repeat,  that  all  this  is  literally 
beside  the  question,  which  is  not, 
whether  science  and  literature  may 
be  advanta£|eously  united ;  but  whe- 
ther Cambridge  acts  kindly  and  ho- 
nourably to  her  children,  m  loading 
some  with  fetters,  that  the  luxuriant 
freedom  of  others  may  be  more  strik- 
ingly visible;  in  compellinff  A.  to 
pass  through  a  mathematical  ordeal 
before  he  can  reap  any  fruit  of  his 
classical  seed ;  and  in  suffering  B.  to 
carry  off  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  university,  witii- 
out  even  penetrating  into  Lempriere*s 
Dictionary. 

We  are  quite  ready  and  anxious  to 
admit  that  Dr.  Whewell  recognises 
the  value  and  interest  of  classical 
studies,  and  that  he  places  their  value 
and  interest  in  the  proper  places. 
The  fc^owing  remarks  are  extremely 
forcible  and  just,  and  the  natural 
exclamation  of  every  reader  at  the 
conclusion  of  them  seems  to  be,  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  Univenity  render 
a  cultivation  of  these  studies  indis- 
pensable in  all  her  members  P  If  we 
be  told  that  she  does  so,  we  say  that 
the  recognition  is  merely  an  ocular 
deception ;  in  spirit  and  m  truth  she 
does  not  These  are  the  sentiments 
of  Dr.  Whewell:— 

*<  Classioal  stadies  necemrily  occupy 
an  important  place  in  edacatkm,  both  as 
Pennanent  Studies,  which  connect  men 
with  the  culture  of  past  generations,  and 
as  Progresftire  Studies,  which  engage 
them  in  the  speculations,  discussions, 
and  mental  morements  still  going  on 
among  men.  The  former  office  more  es- 
pecially belongs  to  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  &c.  The  study  of  the  Latin 
authors  has  never  been  interrupted  among 
cultirsted  men.  The  language  has  al- 
ways been  known  to  such  persons.  For 
many  centuries  it  was  the  language  of  a 
great  part  of  the  civilised  globe ;  first  as 
the  language  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 


then  as  the  laoguage  of  the  Westem 
Church,  and,  till  within  a  short  time,  of 
the  whole  literary  world.  Throogh  this 
long  prevaleooe,  this  language  coirtaina 
in  Its  literature  the  wor&  which  hare 
moat  inflnenoed  every  age  up  to  iBoderB 
times.  The  languages  of  many  nations 
in  modem  Europe  are  msialj  dertred 
firum  the  Latin,  and  tboee  which  are  not 
so  derived  are  still  much  tiiMd  by  the 
mixture  of  Latin  words  ana  modes  of 
speech.  In  English,  in  perticBlar,  this 
mixture  is  very  Inge ;  and  the  oonneiioB 
of  our  language  with  the  Latin  is  ao  isla. 
mate,  that  the  reader  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  that  lanffoage  will  inevitably 
miss  some  part  ot  the  meaning  of  ow 
best  writers.  In  general,  the  study  of 
Lstin,  aa  a  portion  of  a  liberal  edaeadon, 
is  directed  mainly  to  the  principal  writsn 
c^  the  best  times ;  for  example.  livy, 
Cesar,  Sallnst,  Tadtoa,  Lucretius,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Ovid,  Cioero.  And  a  aonad 
knowledge  of  these  anthors  is,  in  tratk, 
a  sufficieat  educational  basts  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  litsratoze  of  all  ages, 
and  for  a  due  a|^irdiension  of  the  ii^ 
fluence  which  these  ^reat  models  of  com* 
position  hsve  exercised  upon  the  rer. 
nacular  literature  of  each  country,  and 
especially  upon  its  poetry  and  f~--' 


"  But  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  is  also  neeeasaiy  to 
complete  this  classical  culture,  both  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
greatest  Roman  writen  were  stimulafted 
and  formed  by  the  example  and  lecturing 
of  their  Grecian  predecessors,  and  alsoon 
account  of  the  direct  operatiQa  of  the 
Greek  writere  upon  modem  thinkers  and 
writen  ever  aince  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  in  the  fifteenth  cea- 
tury.  In  philosophy,  the  Romsn  works 
do  little  more  than  transmit  to  ns  the  in- 
fluence of  Greek  speculations ;  in  his- 
tory,  Herodotus  sna  Thucydides  occspy 
a  greater  place  in  the  thoioghts  of  colti* 
vated  men  than  any  Roman  historisBs ; 
and  even  in  poetry,  although  the  tradition 
of  the  Latin  lorms  and  style  of  compod- 
tion  has  been  more  extensrve  and  con- 
tinual than  of  the  Greek,  the  Greek 
classical  writere  have,  in  later  times,  been 
more  diligently  studied  and  ssore  wamdy 
admired  Uian  the  Roman  poets.  No  one 
can  be  considered  as  furnished  with  the 
knowledge,  tastes,  and  sympathies  which 
connect  the  successive  generations  of 
liberally  educated  men,  who  is  not  isBii- 
liar  with  Homer  and  the  Greek  trage- 
dians, as  well  as  with  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Ovid.  These  two  great  families  of 
writes,  the  Greek  and  the  Roaum  eha- 
sics,  form  the  inteUectiial  anoestoiB  of  all 
the  cultivated  minds  of  modem  tiaisi; 
and  we  must  be  well  acquaintsd  with 
their  laognsg^  their  tboogte,  their  £mf 
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ofcompoeition,  Uieir  beuties*  in  order  that 
we  may  baTeoor  ahare  in  that  inheritance 
by  whieh  men  belong  to  the  intellectual 
aristociacy  of  mankincU  The  atudy  of 
these  title-deeds  and  archiyes  of  the 
culture  of  onr  race  must  be  a  permanent 
portion  of  the  best  education  of  men,  so 
long  as  the  tradition  of  such  culture  is 

freserred  upon  the  face  of  the  earth .".» 
^p.  78,79. 

In  admitiiiig  the  force  of  these 
remarks,  we  most  at  the  same  time 
point  oat  the  want  of  that  refined 
aoenracy  of  taste  which  is  so  rarely 
found  in  scientific  persons.  The 
claims  of  Cicero  are  not  in  any  way 
indicated,  and  Dr.  Whewell  is  pro- 
hably  not  very  familiar  with  that 
aathor*s  most  eloquent  of  all  philo- 
sopb^al  speculations.  But  Bogers 
was  Indnlging  in  no  poetical  lic^ise 
wh^i  he  nid, — 

"  Oh,  thou  all  eloquent,  vfhote  mighty 

mind 
Streaaufrcm  thi  dgpth  efaget  am  mtmkind ; 
StreamB  like  the  day;  who,  angeMike, 

hast  abed 
Thy  fun  effulgence  on  the  hoary  head." 

Of  all  the  classical  writers,  with 
the  an^le  exception  of  Plato,  we  re- 
gard Cicero  as  pre-eminently  mighty 
m  the  stature,  as  he  is  unapprcMch- 
ably  graceful  in  the  management,  of 
his  mtellect  To  something  of  Grec^ 
imagmation,  he  added  the  picturesque 
conu)inations  of  Livy,  and  the  deli- 
cate selection  of  Virgil.  Among  all 
the  rich  prments  from  the  looms  of 
ancient  bterature,  which  the  scholar 
folds  up  and  keeps  in  cedar,  that  of 
Cicero,  like  the  robe  which  Hecuba 
<^ered  to  liGnerya,  lies  the  deepest 
and  shines  the  fairest : — 

'A^^  T  Jh  iwtXmfuttf,  tMur$  h  nSmrtt 

Neither  do  we  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
more  intimately  associated  with  the 
cnltiyated  mind  than  any  Boman 
historians.  The  exception  might  be 
maintained  in  favour  of  the  second, 
certainly  not  of  the  first;  Livy  and 


Tadtns  have  more  readers  than  He- 
rodotus, and  have  produced  a  livelier, 
as  well  as  a  more  enduring,  impression 
upon  their  successors.  No  scholar 
ever  entered  more  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  Greek  history  than  Gray ; 
but  he  would  not,  we  think,  have 
agreed  with  Dr.  Whewell's  estimate.* 
We  also  dissent  from  the  statement 
respecting  the  greater  popularity  of 
the  Greek  poeiB.  No  Greek  poet 
whatever  has  been  studied  or  read 
so  often  or  so  long  as  Horace.  The 
poet  of  our  youth,  ne  is  also  the  com- 
panion of  our  age.  Ever  fresh  and 
Duoyant,  the  sparkling  imagery  of 
his  fiincy  delights,  and  the  wisdom  of 
his  moral  lines  informs  our  heart  and 
our  judgment  Montaigne  could  not 
live  wiuiout  his  Plutarch ;  but  how 
many  would  be  still  more  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  Horace?  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  Jon8on*s 
verses  might  represent  the  Muse  of 
the  Sabine  Farm,  and  have  caught 
ourselves  repeating  the  harmonious 
inquiry: — 

"  HaTO  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver? 
Or  the  swan's  down  ever? 
Or  have  smelt  of  the  bud  o'  the  briar? 
Or  the  nard  i'  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  o'  the  bee  ? 
Oh,  so  white  I  oh,  so  soft !  oh,  so  sweet 
Ushe!" 

But  it  may  be  well  to  descend  more 
closely  into  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  some  of  the  par- 
ticular objects  proposed,  and  some  of 
the  partioilar  benefits  asserted  to  be 
obtamed,  by  the  predominant  and 
absorbing  study  and  influence  of 
maUiematics  at  Cambridge.  We  may 
safely  arrange  these  under  three 
heads,  and  consider  them  (1.)  as 
contributing  to  promote  the  growth 
of  practiciu  science,  and  forming, 
on  that  account,  important  instru- 
ments in  the  developement  of  the 
national  resources,  or  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  national  deficiencies ; 
(2.)  as  tending  in  a  pre-eminent 
and  strildng  manner  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  con- 
stitution of  youth,  by  disposing  the 


*  Gray  introduoes  a  happy  critieism  on  Tacitus  into  a  letter  to  his  friend  West, 
and  quotes  a  remarkable  saying  from  the  Agrieola,  which  is  incomparable  for  brilliance 
and  brevity ;  it  refers  to  the  satisfaetion  of  Domitian  at  finding  that  Agrieola  bad 
ateociated  him  with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  the  inheritance  of  his  property,  '*  Satis 
amstabat  Itttatum  eum,  whit  hoM<fr§,jwUeioqu4 :  tarn  ettea  et  corrupta  mens  astiduit  aduia^ 
tionibut  irat,  u$  nesdnt  n  bono  f)atr$  non  jcriW  kmudim,  nisi  malum  F*^W*' ^oo  I P 
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aind  to  rtg^d  witk  rigid  i 
tbe  conditkiDi  oa  which  treiy  d^ 
■Kmttrmiion  dependi;  bf  detecting 
fiiliaciet  howeTar  piaMnglj  mm* 
eetled;  aod  as  being  faTOonble  to 
the  stUunment  of  ^  continiu^  of  «t- 
tentkni,  ooherency  of  thouffht,  and 
confidence  in  the  power  of  hnma* 
reaaon  to  arrive  at  the  troth;"  and 
(8.)  as  affording  to  the  mental  aya- 
tern  that  regimen  which  exneiienoe 
teachea  na  to  be  beat  ioited  to  ita 
eapacitiea,  ita  denrea,  and  ita  wanta. 
In  thia  rtatement  of  mathematical 
claima,  we  have  done  little  more  than 
attempt  to  condenae  the  panegyiica 
which  aucceirive  yeara  have  collected. 

Ai  regarda  the  first  inquiry,  then, 
we  ask,  Who  am  the  woridng  men 
of  acience  in  England?  Beneath 
whose  hands  are  the  noblest  bnildinga 
rising  up?  Who  is  mapping  our 
counties  in  iron?  Who  invented 
the  steam-engine  ?  ¥^10  has  widened 
its  nmterious  capacities  of  labonr 
and  skill?  Who  constructed  a  high- 
road under  the  Thames  ?  Who  de- 
fied the  storm  of  waters  with  the 
column  of  Eddystone  ?  Do  you  find 
them  in  the  Calendar  ?  Were  th^y 
famous  on  the  screens  of  Trinity  or 
St.  John's?  Did  Gyps  celebrate 
their  Fsnown  over  their  cups  at  Ches- 
terton, or  decayed  wranglers  welcome 
them  to  the  common  room?  No: 
the  real  men  of  science — the  disco- 
verers of  safety-lamps  and  the  invent- 
ors of  life-bcMits — ^are  seldom  reared 
in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  air.  The 
university  has  discharged  her  duty 
when.  Fame  and  Fortune  having  be- 
stowed the  prefix  of  l.  s.  d.,  she  steps 
in  with  her  littl^  contribution  of 
tinsel,  and  makes  the  benefiu^r  of 
his  country  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

But  the  Cambrid|;e  mathematics 
are  not  only  unprofitable  ¥rlth  re- 
lation to  the  great  works  of  national 
enterprise — Uie  railroad,  the  engine, 
the  snip,  the  council-chamber;  they 
are  comparatively  useless  even  in  the 
common  transactions  and  petty  re- 
quisitions of  life.  We  have  known 
a  third  wrangler  pus zled  by  a  ques- 
tion in  Interest;  and  we  are  quite 
certain  that  a  junior  clerk  at  the 
Equitable  would  beat  a  senior  wran- 
gler in  the  calculation  of  an  annuity. 
This  will  not  be  surprising  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  Cambridge 
"^•^'  ^  young  man  does  not 
read  for  instruction,  but  for  the  ex- 


Ss    gveai    atjj^afc    is 
to  get  up  a  givea  qnanfti^  m  hook- 
w^oA,  to  use  the  teduiieftl  phnae, 
so  as  to  include  aeveral  qpcwtinBii 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  p^os, 
and  running  over  varioiis  braxiehes 
of  mathemaBcal  inquiry.    Of  course 
the  short  cuts  are  made  onder  the 
dire^ion  of  a  private  tutor,  and  they 
are  fiital  to  all  sound  and  healthfnl 
scholarship.     A  run  of  lock   wil 
sometimes  lift  a  man   among  tfae 
wranglers,  whom  a  boy  firom  tihe 
City  of  London  Sdiool  migfat  pet  to 
lAiame  in  arithmetic.     So  stnngly 
has  this  pernicious  result  be^i  broi^lrt 
home  to  the  obsarvatkm  ef  tatoiv, 
that  Dr.  WlieweU  prqpyaes  the  es- 
tablishm^it  of  a  preliminary  csoar- 
moHtmin  demeniarif  tmbfedt  io  aM  mko 
are  eaniHdahi  for  tk€  kigkul  kamomrg. 
Certainly,  the  Rule  of  l^ree  beibie 
tiie   Prmoipia.      In    ibia    way   he 
thinks  an  effectual  check  wooid  be 
offerad   to   ^  candidate   tiying  to 
make    lucky    hits    in  the  h^hcr 
subjects,  without  an  adequata  know- 
ledge of  the  lower.     If  the   two 
kinds  of  subjects  are  mingled  to- 
gether  in   the   same    examination, 
many  candidates  will  always  prefer 
to  try  their  good  fortune  ana  smdty 
in  picking  out  parts  of  the  hx^ier, 
rather  than  encounter  any  labour  of 
thought  in  mastering  the  lower,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  explain  and  mltj 
them.    If  the  two  portions  of  tlie 
examination  are  separated,  this  game 
cap  no  longer  be  played;  and  when 
this  is  prevented,  we  may  hone  to  gd 
rid  of  tne  iznoranoe  ana  conrasum  of 
piind,  whidi  may  possibly  be  found 
in  those  who  obtain  high  nonours  in 
an  examination,  indiscriminate  in  its 
aal(jeets,  and  eofiduated  entiidy  apsn 


)ut  we  take  up  the  eec^md  divnoo, 
and  go  on  to  inquire  whether  it  be 
true  that  Capibridge  mathematJei 
have  worl^cd  so  extensive  and  so  w<m- 
derful  results  in  mental  devdo^ 
ment  and  power.  Do  we  recognise 
their  undercurrent  in  our  literature 
of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  closet? 
Have  they  helped  to  fi[>rm  a  prose 
style,  like  Dryden's,  of  whom  tbe 
only  record  in  the  Trinity  B^gister 
is  a  co^finemaU  to  guUs  for  a  fori- 
nighiJ  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  senior 
wrangler  within  the  last  ten  yean, 
who  can  write  an  essay,  having  ^ 
lucid  order  or  the  eonaoHed  sweet- 
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BMi  of  Addkoaf  We  aagr  natiiiiig 
of  the  imagination  or  the  humour. 
If  we  moBt  speak  plainly,  we  will 
BAY  at  once  that  all  th&  supposed 
•^fwitaipe  of  gdometriMl  aoalysis, 
with  its  attention,  it?  ooberenfiv,  and 
i|9  aontinaoua  ariram^t,  is  sinqtly  and 
oa^T-HhM^.  Nothing  more.  Great 
mathematicians,  as  mathematicians, 
Areontooly  the  mos^ineorrect  writers, 
butth^arealso  the  most  slpyenlyand 
innoeiirate  oonyersers  of  all  educated 
neii,  Newton,  stammering  out  an 
eMp1an»tion  of  coining,  and  confusing 
his  hearos  in  informing  them,  was 
M  tr^pe  of  the  nee*  We  knew  one 
enment  mathematician,  whose  oh- 
Montyaod  uneonneetedness  of  talk  it 
waaimpewible  to  equal,  ^eept  hy  his 
eoraiKMition.  When  it  has  happened 
|h«t  able  mathematicians  have  shewn 
ibema^yes  to  be  transparent  and 
MBoonplished  writers,  it  has  been  not 
only  because  the  yehement  flame  of 
Iheu  natural  genius  cleared  the  air, 
but  because  the  yiffour  of  their  daasical 
taflle  has  enabled  them  to  repel  Uie 
^lerrating  and  oorrupting  influences 
of  the  infection.  The  poison  has  been 
maatered  by  the  antidote.  This  has 
beoi  the  case  with  some  of  the  liying 
judges;  you  may  trace  it  in  the 
nrfoone  facility  of  Shadwell,  and  the 
darinff  supermdalDess  of  Alderson.* 

It  aoes  not  fall  within  our  plan  to 
dwell  upon  the  dangerous  supremacy 
which  IS  bestowed  upon  reason  in 
mathematical  inyestigations.  Wehaye 
our  own  opinion  of  many  of  these 
penons  who  thus 

"Spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow 

lamp, 
la  pitying  tricks  with  natare,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlda,  and  triiUng  in  their 


But,  Mrdfyy  the  mathematical  re* 
has  been  found  highly  eon- 
iye  to  the  health  of  the  intellect 


and  to  the  ocenise  of  its  fbnetiens. 
Has  it?  Tell  us  how,  and  when,  and 
where.  The  national  character  is 
neyer  formed  by  science.  If  the  early 
Greeks  had  possessed  Euclid  instead 
of  Homer,  and  the  Geometry  instead 
of  the  Ihiadj  the  face  of  anuque  li& 
would  haye  been  oitirely  changed. 
Heeren  doubts  whether  the  Greeks 
would  haye  e<mtinued  a  separate 
naticm  without  the  Hmneric  poems ; 
these  bound  together  the  rents  in  the 
national  fabric.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  Greeks  is  true  of  their  succes- 
sors — ^of  the  Romans — of  ourselyes. 
Forty-four  years  ago  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  national  heart 
were  described  from  the  Cambridge 
pulpit,t  in  language  not  often  hewl 
m  the  walls  of  St.  Mary's.  It  was 
shewn  to  be  shaped  and  animated  by 
schools,  by  education,  by  a  nurse  s 
care ;  by  tne  mother's  anxiety,  by  the 
seyere  orow  of  the  father ;  by  the 
song  of  war,  or  peace,  or  domestic 
yirtue;  by  the  Bible,  by  the  Iliad^ 
by  the  Oefytsey.  How  much  does 
England  owe  to  Shakspeare  ? 

We  affina  that  to  the  national  cha- 
racter Science  makes  the  smallest 
possible  contribution.  It  encourages 
no  patriotism,  it  awakens  no  bravery, 
it  sustains  no  self-denial,  it  offers  no 
consolation.  Where  is  the  Hampden 
whom  it  has  created,  or  the  Nelson 
whom  it  has  inflamed,  or  the  Ridley 
whom  it  has  inspired?  Did  it  cool 
the  thirsty  lip  of  Sidney,  or  ennoble 
the  sorrowing  soul  of  Falklimd? 
What  heroic  act  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Doctrine  of  Limits ; 
what  fhihng  resoluticm  has  ever  been 
upheld  by  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Difibrences?  Surely  the  old  heroes 
of  Qreek  and  Roman  time  were  more 
truly  nurtured  in  all  the  glorious 
yarieties  of  a  liberal  education! 
What  geometrical  treatise  would  eyer 
haye  sent  the  Dictator  back  to  his 
jdough,  after  saying  hk  country? 


^  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Whewell's  recently  published  treatise  Cf  a 
LUmal  EdvMtion,  is  far  too  eurions  to  be  omitted  :  **  I  haVe  spoken  of  Geometry  as 
a  necesttfy  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  may  be  asked  bow  far  this  Geometry  ex. 
teads  1  llie  elements  of  Euclid,  especially  the  ilnt  mx  books,  are  generally  accepted 
u  U><B  essential  portion  of  Geometry  for  this  purpose.  This  portion  of  mathematics, 
however,  is  insufficient  fully  to  ejcfrcitg  the  activity  of  the  Rtasi^H,  and  to  balance  the 
influence  of  classical  studies.  If  we  consider  what  portions  of  mathematics  may  most 
cTOperly  be  added  to  Elementary  Geometry,  the  parts  that  offer  themselves  are  Solid 
Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.".. 
P.S2. 

t  By  Dr.  Kamsden,  quoted  by  Mackintosh,  vol.  clix.  \  and  Gladstone  (Church 
tmd  9tai€\  who  ealls  it  o  magnijieent  productum.  .     ^ ^^  i  ^ 
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Saenoe  is  nsefbl,  bat  it  most  know 
iU  place;  it  is  the  menial,  not  the 
master.  It  is  from  history,  from 
poetry,  from  eloqoenoe  that  the 
youthfol  spirit  catches  the  fire  and 
feeds  the  flame.  Haydon,  we  be- 
lieve, sa3rs  that  if  he  were  thrown 
npon  a  desolate  island,  he  should 
be  contented  with  three  books, — 
the  Bible^  Shakspeare^  and  Viuarfs 
Live$  of  the  Pamlers,  But  thmk  of 
that  man*s  condition,  whose  only 
remnant  of  a  library  was  Whewell  s 
Atechamcs,OTW<Md^B  Optics?  Why, 
sixteen  fathoms  of  brine  would  be 
an  exdiange  for  the  better! 

We  know  that  we  shall  be  con- 
tradicted; and  the  martyrs  of  science 
will  be  summoned  from  their  gprayes 
to  refhte  this  calunmy  on  their  re- 
putation and  their  exploits ;  but  eyen 
m  the  presence  of  these  heroes  of  a 
second  Marathon,  we  cannot  retract 
our  inquiry.  Let  the  gorgeous  cloud 
of  witnesses  pass  beiore  our  eyes, 
from  Galileo  to  Young,  we  shall  watch 
it  out  of  siffht  with  something  of  the 
same  holy  love  and  melanchmy  won- 
der with  which,  from  solitary  cliffs  or 
dark  woods,  we  have  often, — 

"  With  wistful  eyes,  pursued  the  settiog^ 
sun.^' 

Do  we  deny  to  these  illustrious  men 
the  most  disinterested  patriotism,  the 
most  devoted  courage,  or  the  most 
affecting  self-denial  r  We  do  not; 
they  possessed  them  all.  Patriots, 
they  toiled  not  for  their  own  peo* 
pie,  but  for  mankind;  heroes,  they 
struggled  with  the  oppressor,  and 
almost  vanquished  the  strong;  pa- 
tient, they  endured  every  pnvation 
of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness. 
Martyrs  of  science,  do  we  deride  or 
despise  you?  with  your  noble  rage 
unrepressed,  and  your  mighty  current 
of  thought  unfrozen  ?  Nay,  we  honour 
and  we  love  you !  We  onl^  wish  to 
preserve  your  magnificent  Ime  of  de« 
scendants  unoorrupted.  Let  us  not 
be  told  that  Jones  is  Gralileo,  or  that 
Smith  is  Young.  It  was  Genius  that 
conducted  and  supported  these  men 
through  the  martyrdom  of  their 
lives ;  they  were  fiimous  not  &y,  but 
in  despite  of  their  mathematics ;  and 
it  was  not  science  that  elevated  and 
enriched  their  moral  capacities,  but 
their  moral  capacities  that  imparted 
a  consecrating  influence  to  their 
science: — 


'  Sach  wss  thy  wiscbwt  Newton,  eliSd. 
likasMMl 


Sagaoioiis  raader  of  the  woiks  of  God, 
And  in  his  word  sagacums.'* 

These  are  strong  remarks,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  to  hear  wbat  a  yeiy  acnte 
advocate  of  mathematical  pursoils  is 
able  to  say  upon  the  provision  in  the 
Cambridge  laws,  that  **ik>  penoe 
diould  be  a  can^hdate  for  a  place  on 
the  Classical  Tripos  ^o  is  not  cleariy 
j^aced  on  the  Mathematical  Tripos, 
jliis  rule  appears  to  put  an  inequality 
between  two  lines  of  study,  vor  we 
do  not  necessarily  make  clancal  ho- 
nours requisite  m  order  to  mathe- 
matical. But  this  apparent  inequa- 
lity of  encouragement  spears  to  be 
quite  necessary  as  a  means  of  restor- 
ing the  balance  between  the  two 
lines  of  study,  which  is  commonly  so 
utterly  dmnged  in  the  dawwcal 
schools.  In  those,  the  student,  if  he 
have  tolerable  talent  and  industry, 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  wmch  enables  him 
to  pursue  it  with  ease  and  pleasure; 
while  of  mathematics  he  gencxally 
acquires  encmgh  to  learn  to  didike 
the  study,  without  derivinff  from  his 
acquirements  any  help  to  his  fotnre 
progress.  If^  therefore,  there  wa:e  a 
road  to  Classical  Honours  at  the 
university  for  those  whose  mathe- 
matical attainments  were  very  slifffat, 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  would  be 
the  path  oenerally  taken  by  the  more 
gift^  and  ambitious  of  the  scholars 
from  our  Classical  Schools.  Hence, 
in  this  case.  Mathematics  Studks 
would  be  comparatively  neglected 
among  us,  and  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  elements  of  ouredncayon 
would  be  destroyed.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  intellectual  benefit  to  the  candi- 
date for  Classical  Honours,  to  require 
of  him  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
mathematics  to  whidi  we  grve  our 
himours.  If  he  cannot  or  will  not 
master  theses  either  he  has  no  power 
or  no  disposition  to  think  steadily  on 
any  but  nis  fitvourite  subjects.  His 
reason  is  not  cultivated  in  any  pro- 
portion to  his  literary  enthumasm. 
The  university  does  well  not  to  en- 
courage students  to  make  such  a 
frtune  of  intellect  their  model  of  ex- 
cellence. If  it  be  said  that  the  ma- 
thematical attainments  by  which  our 
lower  mathematical  honours  are 
readied  are  of  such  a  notnre  as  not 
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rally  to  enltitaie  the  retscm,  or  to 
imply  any  yaluable  instrnctioii,  that 
18  certainly  a  very  strong  ground  for 
improying  the  character  of  that  por- 
tion ci  our  mathematical  system. 

This  passage  recognises  the  injos- 
tioe  of  the  restrictioD,  and  attempts 
an  ttpcHogy  for  it.  To  any  attentive 
reader  we  need  not  say  that  it  sig- 
naUy  fails.  The  very  apprehension 
of  mathematical  studies  falliDg  into 
neglect  is  the  most  powerM  testi- 
mony to  their  comparative  ineffi- 
cient. Sophocles  shews  no  signs  of 
ohlivion  ;  and  the  heantiM  Muse  of 
Platonic  philosophy  has  only  to  cast 
back  her  veil,  to  draw  the  admiring 
eves  of  the  thoughtiUl  and  the  good, 
llie  great  mathematicians  will  also 
rise  and  shine  in  their  due  seasons, 
whether  they  be  rewarded  by  fellow- 
ships or  not  England  will  reioice  in 
her  Newton,  and  France  in  her  La 
FU^e.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear; 
the  present  subordinate  system  of 
scientific  studies  is  distinctly  given 
up,  as  neither  cuUhating  the  reason^ 
nor  improving  the  ndtM.  This  is 
somethmg  in  the  way  of  admission. 

We  highly  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Whewell,  that  all 
studies  should  be  of  a  twofold  cha- 
racter—one regarding  Hie  past  and 
one  the  fiUure ;  the  nrst  embracing 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
men  who  are  gone^  the  second  of  the 
men  who  are  coming,  and  appropri- 
ately distinguished,  therefore,  by  the 
general  titks  of  permanent  and  pro' 
freeeive*  It  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
unpossible  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  classical  au- 
thors, whether  Greek  or  Latin,  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  as  standards  of 
taste,  fixed  and  unalterable.  Thucy- 
dides  and  Homer  among  the  former, 
Virgil  and  Tacitus  among  the  latter, 
are  to  literature  what  our  noble  ca- 


thedrab  are  to  architecture.'  They 
are  monuments  of  genius  dwelling 
for  ever  among  men;  and  at  Uie 
same  time,  b^  a  beautiM  combina- 
tion of  dissimilar  attributes,  cherish- 
ing and  chastising  the  intellect,  in- 
spiring and  corre^ng  the  invention. 
The  hour,  we  repeat,  is  come  when 
the  entire  system  of  Cambridge  stu- 
dies should  be  remodelled^.enwged, 
and  harmonised  to  the  capacities,  ihe 
wants,  and  the  moral  advantages  of 
the  students.  We  cannot  commend 
any  outline  of  a  liberal  education 
that  confines  it  to  classical  authors 
and  standard  sy^ems  of  elementary 
wuxthematics,  xet  such  is  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Whewell.  His  proposed 
General  Tripos  would  certainly  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  present 
arrangement,  and  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  promote  the  love  and 
the  practice  of  scientific  research  by 
giving  to  it,  at  the  same  time,  a 
popuEu:  and  practical  character. 
Many  young  men  would  feel  inter- 
ested by  Botany,  Mineral(^,  or 
Chemistry,  to  wnom  the  Pnnciples 
of  Mechanism,  by  Willis,  and  the 
Curiosities  of  Algebra,  by  Peacock, 
hold  out  no  attractions.  The  or- 
ganic theories  of  the  earth  seem  to 
point  to  ^logy  as  a  study  of  un- 
usual fascination,  if  restrained  within 
due  limits  of  humility  and  reverence. 
Its  wonderM  glimpses  of  animal  life 
are  alone  sufficient  to  invest  it  with 
a  poetical  lustre. 

^ut  why  confine  a  General  Tripos 
to  science,  however  extensive  and 
pleasinff  be  the  varieties  presented? 
Dr.  Whewell  is  not  insensible  to  the 
importance  of  the  philosophy  of 
morals  and  history.  Then  why  not 
make  a  serious  and  detennined  at- 
tempt to  incorporate  them  in  the 
Cambridge  system?  If  the  inductive 
sciences  have  their  professors  in  the 


*  Dr.  Whewell's  remarks  upon  mathematical  claaiics  are  very  excellent :.-."  The 
historical  interest  belooffiog  to  erery  great  work,  added  to  its  inteUeotnal  ▼aloe« 
makes  it  lit  that  a  roan  of  liberal  edooation,  whose  studies  extend  to  the  subject  of 
the  work,  should  be  acquainted  with  the  work  itself,  and  not  with  any  transcript  of  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  always  instructing  and  animating  to  study  the  works  of  men  of  eeoius. 
The  mind  appears  to  be  elevated  and  ennobled  with  direct  intercourse  with  the  no. 
blest  minds.  On  this  account,  I  recommend  for  the  highest  stodenU  Newton's  Pntt- 
ci-pia,  rather  than  Maclaurin's  account  of  Newton's  DUcovtriet ;  Euler's  Meehaniea, 
rather  than  any  modem  collection  of  Mechanical  ProbUnu;  Lamnp's  Micaniqus 
AnalytiquCt  rather  than  Poisson's  or  Franooeur's  Mtchanict ;  Laplace  a  Meehaniet  of 
xht  Univene,  rather  than  Pontecoulant's.  The  derirate  works  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  excellent  for  their  proper  purposes ;  but  the  great  original  works  are  the 
proper  atudy  of  a  man  who  would  pursue  mathematics  for  the  highest  purposes  of  in- 
tellectual cnltore/'— F.  66. 
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wdTer^,  M  him  Momb  iod  Hl»- 
%an ;  wkiBwidl  oaii  aaMrtf  for  ^ba, 
and  Bmyth  fot  thft  other.  Sanely 
both  can  reader  their  offioes  aoa 
talenCf  lueAil,  and  not  leu  lueftil  than 
attractive  in  the  aehene  of  a  liberal 
ednoation.  We  are,  however,  afiraid 
that  YoUintar^  leetorei  will  not  ac- 
oompllBh  the  objeot.  We  had,  inf 
deed,  hoped  that  the  ranoyal  of  the 
Modem  Hiatory  Frdeitor  from  the 
antediluvian  scuitudes  of  the  Pitt 
Preae,  would  have  altogeUier  changod 
the  numerical  charaeter  of  hia  audi-p 
enee.  We  were  diaai^xunted ;  and 
aome  of  the  moat  ^praeeml  paaiagea  m 
hiatorioal  disquiiition  have  been  read 
to  a  &w  idling  undergraduates,  or 
aome  half-doa^  intelligent  Maatera 
of  Arta.  This  will  not  do.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  gentle  constraint 
of  authority  conduct  the  student  into 
%  path  wnich  requirea  only  to  be 
trodden  to  be  enjoyed  ?  Scott  repre* 
aents  Claverhouse  inquiring  of  Mor*- 
ton  {Old  MoriaWy)  whether  he  had 
read  JVdssart,  and  adding,  '*  His 
chapters  inspire  me  with  more  en- 
thusiasm even  than  poetry  itself.*' 
This  is  one  oi  the  high  and  proper 
uses  of  histoTy,  and  renders  it  a  most 
important  instrumwt  of  education. 
But  it  has  highw  powers  and  pri- 
vileses.  The  true  bistcman,  in  the 
woras  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  interprets 
and  combines  the  separate  phenomena 
of  history  by  constant  reference  to 
the  central  influence  which  controls 
all  the  movements  cf  human  nature, 
namelv,  ihe  principU  of  reUgion, 
This  u  the  illumination  of  history, 
and  is  to  be  suj^lied  by  the  lecturer 
when  the  author  has  left  it  out.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  Mng  vividly  before  the 


Mrea  of  Im  indisniit  tlK  glat^aw 
spectaale  of  freal  nea  in  every  ^ 
of  human  pqete^*  not  only  ahinmg  m 
the  daric  ni^ht,  but  niakiB|^  teed 
against  the  wind  and  atom.  Bewill 
ttihibit  Phooion  in  Athens ;  the  aeoond 
Agis  in  Lacedsmon;  Claroidon, 
aimd  tiie  fope  and  Ubortiaea  irf 
Charles  JL\  and  Beliaarius,  &owiiiBg 
sternly  upon  the  debased  qunt  of  &e 
times, "  £om  the  colossal  ruins  of  the 
Boman  empire.*"*  Tou  will  not  speak 
in  vain  to  veuthfulminds,  if  you  speak 
ai  men  like  theae,  and  in  the  tone  of 
aentiment  and  expression  demandeii 
\y  the  sul^ect.  x  ou  will  be  able  to 
anew,  that  hiatory  is  not  dmigned 
merely  to  gratify  the  thirst  of  curi* 
oaity,  or  to  warm  the  eager  expecta- 
tions of  fancy;  but  that  it  la  essanr 
tially,  and  above  all,  a  leaaon  fiir  the 
fhture;  and  that  its  oracles  are  to  be 
consulted,  not  only  for  what  hat 
beeUf  but  fiur  what  ought  io  be.  In  the 
map  of  universal,  or  purtieBlar  his* 
tory,  of  £urope  or  of  nome,  number- 
less streams  will  be  seai  flowing  into 
the  illimitable  ocean  of  the  future; 
streams  of  opinion,  <tf  learning,  of  rs- 
ligicm ;  these  ought  to  be  trattd  back 
to  their  souice,  and  forward  to  their 
termination.  But  the  i£ii%  of  man, 
under  ev&ry  aspect  of  age,  dimate, 
and  government,  soema  to  be  the 
pre-eminent  object  of  historical  con- 
templation, that  unity  being  Aewn. 
in  his  virtues  and  vices,  his  achieve 
menta  and  defeats,  his  devation  and 
debasementf  In  this  school  the  mind 
must  receive  instruotkm  and  im- 
provement. We  aay,  then,  let  the 
nand  of  anthmrity  be  gently  hot 
firmly  laid  upon  (£e  arm  of  the  stu- 
dent Let  the  study  of  modem  hia- 
tory  be   auth(N:itativdy    aasocisM 


*  6a«  Gladftooe'a  Church  ^nd  StaU^  toI.  i,  p.  336,  Fourth  Edition, 
t  Mr.  Melvill  very  justly  remarks  in  one  of  his  sermons,  on  the  less  prominent 
fscti  of  Scripture  (yoI.  li.  p.  106)  u^'*  We  pften  speak  of  the  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions which  have  occurred  in  flie  world  ;  history  is  considered  as  KttJe  else  than 
the  record  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  communities,  families,  aa^  individaals.  But  throiifh 
the  long^  series  of  vicissitudes,  there  may  be  traced  much  of  what  is  permanent  and 
perpetual ;  so  that  probably  sameness  or  uniformity  is  as  truly  the  eharaetefittie  of 
numan  history  as  variety  or  diversity.  It  may,  for  example,  be  always  aseertained 
by  a  careful  observer,  uat  the  same  principles  have  pervaded  Ood^  moral  govern- 
ment ;  amid  all  pbanees  and  chances  it  can  be  seen,  that  an  overmline  Providence 
has  been  at  work,  ga|ding  the  complicated  instmmentimty,  and  directrog  it  to  the 
fbrtherance  of  fixed  purposes  and  ends.  It  may  also  be  perceived  that  the  elements 
of  human  character  have  throughout  been  the  same ;  man  has  changed  in  his  fortune 
and  position,  but  not  in  himself.  You  find  him  in  the  most  opposite  conditions,  ac- 
2r»ki??^**  civilisation  is  advanced  or  defecUve,  according  as  power  is  bestowed  or 
ilvi- I  J  ^^\y^^  B«^er  find  him  other  than  a  creature  inclined  to  evil,  and  not 
Wtmg  to  '  retain  God  in  his  thoughts,'" 
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vitli  tbe  stodiag  of  Cambridge.  I^ 
might  be  easily  f^seomplished.  Let 
every  student  who  does  not  go  out 
m  theology,  be  required  to  produce 
the  professor's  certij&cate  of  attend- 
anee  upon  a  certain  number  of  lec- 
tures on  Modem  History ;  of  attend- 
ance, we  mean,  which  shall  have  re- 
sulted in  an  examnaUon*  We  regard 
the  aertifica^  of  the  Norrisian  pro- 
fosQi',  which  is  required  by  the  bi- 
shope,  as  beiog  utterly  beneath  ridi- 
cule. It  impues  only  the  presence 
f£  its  possessor  during  a  certam  num-; 
ber  of  days  on  a  deid  board,  where 
he  practised  chalk  upon  the  lecturer, 
and  bad  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tions with  Fickwick,  The  sketches 
of  Weller,  or  the  profiles  of  Holling- 
worth,  would  ^  a  gallery. 

And  in  rendering  the  Modem 
History  Professorship  efficient  in  its 
high  educational  office,  we  should 
naturally  turn  our  eyes  towards  one 
of  its  subordinate  ftincttons,  —  we 
mean  the  j^omotion  of  the  study  of 
ike  latiguages  and  Uterature  qfforeigH 
tuUioni.  The  i49pointment  of  teachers 
is  vested  in  the  Pro&sM^.  We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  many 
paptls  are  obtained.  But  a  moate 
satisfiMtory  result  may  be  justly  an^* 
tieipated  from  a  aealously  directed 
series  of  eSaha.  The  literature  and 
laoguaffes  of  modern  Europe  might 
be  to  uie  classical  scholar  what  the 
proposed  €reneral  Tripos  would  be 
to  the  mathematical;  the  retired 
stateliness  of  the  Spanish  represent- 
ing the  mvsteries  or  geology,  and  the 
hmher  features  of  the  Teutonic 
Jhmily,  not  inaptly  answering  to  the 
external  rudeness,  but  intermu  splen- 
dours of  Mineralogy. 

While  we  thus  provide  finr  the 
culture  of  Uie  students  in  general, 
we  would  enlarge  and  encourage  the 
theological  examination  for  tne  di- 
viniti^  students  in  particular.  Bf 
divinity  students,  though  the  name  is 
not  recctf^nised  at  Oambridgje,  we  un- 
derstana  the  large  and  increasing 
body  of  undergraduates  who  look  to 
the  Church  as  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion. For  them  the  recentiy  insti- 
tuted examination  in  theology  ought 
no  longer  to  be  voluntary.  Indeed 
the  public  notices  of  several  bishops 
have  virtually  abrogated  that  charac- 
teristic. I^t  this  examination  become 
the  great  object  of  academic  solicitude 
to  m  candidate  for  the  mmistry. 


Let  Biblical  learniag  be  his  ff^  of 
hoi^mr ;  lethis  zeal  and  his  industry 
be  employed  at  once  in  the  tillage  of 
that  field,  to  which  his  future  wcurk 
ought  chiefly  to  be  confined.  Mathe- 
numcs  are  no  more  adapted  to  educate 
a  der^yn^an  fi>r  his  pastoral  cares, 
than  Bishop  Andrews'  Sermons  to  fit  a 
commanding-officer  for  manoeuvring 
a  brigade.  If  a  divine  pupishment 
was  8upiK>9ed  to  have  descended  upon 
the  Trojan  warrior,  because  he  had 
disregarded  the  oracular  command  to 
devote  himself  to  agriculture,  so  that 
he  perished,  in  Homeric  language,— 

If  a  reliffioB  of  poetry  and  fable 
could  exhibit  such  a  sense  of  the  crime 
of  human  disobedience,  what  liveliness 
ion  might  we  not  expect 


to  alarm  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
scholar,  thus  wilfully  heedless  of  that 
sacred  agriculture  set  apart  fior  him 
by  the  Great  Husbandman,  and  con- 
templated by  the  Church  who  receives 
him  as  one  swc^n  to  have  his  Imns 
ffirded  and  his  light  burning?  Eyery 
day  which  the  fhture  ^epherd  d^ 
votes  to  Cambridge  science,  is  a  day 
inecoverably  lost.  Where  will  iie 
find  a^^ain  tne  calm  hours,  the  coed 
reflection,  tiie  unruffied  repose  which 
he  einoys  in  that  academic  riiadeP 
His  first  step  into  public  life  and 
public  duties  will  make  him  pain^Uy 
aware  of  the  irritating  buaz  and  the 
swarming  stings  of  the  hot  day,  with 
its  burden,  its  sufferings,  and  its  cares. 
Besides,  where  and  when  is  he  to 
gain  the  happy  leisure  whidi  will 
enable  him  to  travel  back  into  the 
golden  dimes  of  patristic  doquence, 
or  even  of  national  erudition  f 
How  many  will  be  his  intervals  of 
recreation,  to  sit  at  the  feet  and 
listen  to  die  accents  of  his  own  il- 
lustrious ancestors  in  tiie  fiuth  F  If 
he  be  a  village  curate,  he  has  no 
books  \  if  a  London,  he  has  no  time. 
In  eiUier  case  the  purpose  of  hk 
heart  is  broken  off.  This  parodox  in 
education  must,  we  are  convinced, 
ultimately  give  way;  in  Cambridge, 
at  least,  there  must  h€  a  repeal  o/ike 
unkm:  and  the  Theological  Tripos 
must  DC  for  Theological  men. 

Of  minor  ofaanffes  in  the  Cambridge 
system,  the  intr()dueti<m  of  vM-voee 
questions  and  answers  is  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  Whewell.  Much  may 
be  said  fi>r  thdr  admiisicm  and  i«« 
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jeetkm.  It  cannot  be  denied'  ihmt 
saeh  a  plan  would  ftimish  a  power- 
ful teat  of  the  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate ;  and  a  yery  considerable  inti- 
macy with  Dynamics  upon  paper 
might  be  reduced  to  singularly 
small  dimensions  under  the  ocmu- 
pression  of  personal  inquiry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  objections  to  viva* 
voce  intem^gatories  are  neither  few 
nor  unimportant  And,  in  the  first 
place,  the  smart  boy  is  rarely  the 
derer  or  accomplished  man.  The 
Sheridans  of  Harrow  and  the  Folletts 
of  Cambridge  blaze  upon  the  town ; 
their  boyhood  and  youth  emit  scarce- 
ly any  preliminaiy  sparks.  A  small 
yein  or  information  may  be  pro- 
flti^y  woriced  by  hard  and  enduring 
self-possession.  If  it  contain  yery 
fisw  particles  ofgold,  they  can  be 
ffiyen  at  once.  The  entire  yein  is  ex- 
hausted in  the  sample,  but  the  object 
kanswered.  On  the  contrary,  the  niU- 
est  mind  frequently  wears  the  aspect 
of  extremest  penury ;  and  a  stream, 
literally  flo¥ring  with  gold,  does  not, 
when  it  is  wanted,  deposit  a  grain. 
Pope  could  not  arrange  a  sentence  in 
fayour  of  Sayue,  and  Garrick  grew 
nervous  about  BirettL  Thus  a  moi" 
voce  examination  might  frequently  be 
resolved  into  a  question  of  nerve. 

This  is  not  a  slight  evil,  but  one 
equally  grave  remains ;  for,  in  the 
second  puce,  a  viva-voce  examination^ 
deficient  In  the  calm  and  cardully 
aj^usted  proportions  of  written  ques- 
tions, woula  fluctuate  with  every 
chanjie  of  personal  feding  and  dis- 
pomtion.  In  this  manner  it  might 
easily  become  the  barometer  of  the  ex- 
aminer's temper;  each  question  indi- 
cating  its  depression  or  elevation, 
storm,  sunshine,  or  gusty  weather. 
These  Inconvenient  contingencies 
would  be  certainly  increased  if  the  ex- 
amination were  to  be  conducted  in 
public,  and  ^  with  tngmar  and  sptrUT 
We  know  that  the  practice  has  lone 
been  in  full  work  at  Oxford;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  In  a  recent 
publication,  refers  to  its  results  with 
evident  satisfiiction.  Associated  for 
thirty  years  with  the  instruction  and 
literature  of  that  university,  the  name 
of  Coplestone  imparts  the  dignity  of 
experience  and  the  lustre  of  example 
to  eveiy  statement  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Nor  In  venturing  to  indicate 
nonoA  of  the  obvious  difficiUties,  would 
we  fivr  a  moment  be  thought  insensible 


to  the  e<iuaUy  oonspcuous  advantages 
of  pubUe  examinations.  Among  these 
it  IS  impossible  to  omit  a  warm  ^irit 
of  emulation  ripening  into  frnlts  of 
patient  industry  and  meditaticm.  We 
all  remember  Fliny*s  animating  de- 
scription of  his  forensic  adueve- 
ments;  and  it  might  be  reaaonaUy 
hoped  that  the  apprehension  of  pub- 
lic ridicule  would  be  an  efibetnal 
provocative  to  labour,  eym  amouf 
the  most  indolent.  The  crowded 
school  would  lower  upon  the  sloth 
of  the  idler  with  all  the  promise  <tf  a 
reign  of  terror;  and,  perhaps,  tl^ 
stronsest  screw  that  could  be  put  on, 
would  be  the  fear  of  being  thus, — 

"Defonn'd,  unfiniih'd,  sent  before  hit 

time 
loto  that  br«»atbiog  world,  ictrce  belf 

made  up." 

We  confess,  however,  that  tiie 
difficulties  of  a  public  examination 
continue  to  press  heavily  upon  our 
thoughts,  that  they  weign  down  the 
benefits  which  might  be  anticipated. 
Wheels  kindle  by  motion.  The  ex- 
aminer becomes  overbewing  when 
he  ovXj  intended  to  be  sinrited ;  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  oommenoement 
sharpois  Into  the  impertinence  oi 
the  close.  We  say  nothing  of  an 
evil  not  unlikely  to  arise;  namely, 
the  oblivion  of  the  candidate's  ac- 
quirements, in  the  feveriah  im- 
patience to  manifest  his  own.  We 
have  no  desire  to  see  the  Schools 
or  the  Senate  House  converted  into 
Clerkenwell  or  the  Old  Bailey;  the 
Moderator  supplying  the  puce  of 
Mr.  Clarkson,  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity  sitting  for  the  Recorder.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
words  of  Johnson  would  sometimes 
admit  of  a  most  disagreeable  expan- 
sion; and  the  reformation  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  of  Scotland,  mijg^ht  be  dk- 
mced  by  the  ruffianism  of  its 
Knoxes. 

We  condude  with  a  single  ob- 
servation upon  one  important  fea- 
ture in  Cambridge  stutuea.  When 
we  recdve  a  bad  sovereign  we  shew 
oursdves  io  be  yery  deficient  In  a 
proper  quickness  of  moral  feeling  if 
we  do  not  immediatdy  return  it  to 
the  owner,  if  he  can  be  found,  or 
withdraw  it  frx^m  circulation,  if  he 
cannot  A  similar  rule  applies  to  the 
currency  of  assertions  m  literature 
or  education.    When  the  slippery 
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polish  of  a  coin,  or  a  statement,  de- 
clares it  to  be  spurious,  whatever 
aothority  its  image  and  superscription 
may  seem  to  be^w,  it  becomes  our 
du^  to  put  such  a  mark  upon  it,  as 
shaU  effectually  protect  an  innocent 
holder  from  being  taken  in.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  has  just  occurred. 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  treatise  on  a 
liberal  education  (already  alluded  to), 
ventures  to  make  the  following  re- 
mark upon  the  important  and  salu- 
tary duties  of  college  tutors  as  guard- 
ians of  their  pupils  :— 

*'  Tbey  are  recognised  bj  the  la^  and 
customs  of  our  collegea  as  standing  in  the 

Slace  of  a  parent  and  baring  it  for  tbeir 
usiness  to  watcb  orer  the  social  and 
moral  habiU»  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
progress  of  tiie  student ;  and  their  op- 
portunities both  of  judging  of  their  pu- 
pils and  of  influencing  them  for  ^ood, 
are  much  assisted  by  the  daily  inter. 
Gonne  which  takes  place  when  the  tutor 
directs  the  studies  of  the  pupil." 

This  influence  is  described  as  being 
"  one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of 
Engli^  university  education."  The 
panegyric  forms  a  part  of  an  inci- 
dent^ parallel  between  the  relative 
benefits  of  public  and  private  tutor- 
ship at  the  University.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  presents  a  very 
pleasing  view  of  academic  discipline, 
well  calculated  to  allav  all  apprehen- 
sion of  any  unhealthf ul  contagion 
from  (he  goum, 

•  Here,  then,  is  a  statement  which 
every  parental  heart  will  hail  with 
sincere  gratification.  It  has  the  pro- 
per stamp  upon  it,  and  may  soon 
pass  into  wide  and  lasting  circula- 
tion. By  way  of  caution,  therefore, 
let  us  look  at  it  closely  for  a  moment, 
'the  coin  is  a  venr  snining  one,  but 
is  it  genuine?  That  can  be  easily 
ascertained.  And  we  admit,  at  once, 
that  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
university  are  correctiy  given.  The 
original  statutes  of  TMnity  College 
are  singularly  distinct  and  earnest  m 
their  reco^tion  of  the  parental  and 
filial  relationship  of  tutor  and  pupil, 
"  PupiUi  tutorUms  pareanty  honO' 
remque  patemum  ac  reverefUiam  de^ 
fercmt,  Tutores  sedidb  qua  docenda 
stmt  doceant:  quaque  etiam  agenda 
instruani  admonean^ve'^    Can  words 


be  more  clear  or  afiectionate?    No. 
Then  is   Dr.  Whewell's  statement 
true,  and  ought  the  coin  to  circulate  ? 
Certainly  not.    We  admit  the  theory, 
but  deny  Uie  practice.    Dr.  Whe- 
well was,  during  several   years,  a 
tutor  of  the  college  over  which  he 
now  presides.    Does  he,  therefore, 
appeal  to  his  own  experience  in  sup- 
port and  illustration  of  his  definiti<m 
of  tutorial  anxiety  and  tenderness  ? 
In  that  case  he  has  forgotten  the  ex- 
perience of,  at  least,  some  of  his  pupils. 
The  fact  is,  the  moral  oversight 
of  a  college  is  usually  assunied  to  the 
Dean,  and  no  member  of  Trinity  will 
deny  to  Mr.  Cams  the  praise  of  navinff 
filled  the  office  with  urbanity  and 
good -'.will.      But    even    from   his 
conscientious  anxiety,  this  paiental 
watchfrdness  might  scarcely  be  an- 
ticipated;    the    only    method     by 
which    an    undergraduate,    if   we 
rightly  remember,   coidd   hope  to 
obtain  a  nearer  interest  in  his  cares, 
was  by  missing  chapel  for  a  week,  or 
zealously  stopping  out  of  college  until 
three  in  the  morning.    Whether  it 
be  desirable  that  an  important  officer 
of  a  great  college  should  be  over- 
taxed by  parochial   exertions   and 
miscellaneous  business,  it  does  not 
fall  within  our  scope  to  decide ;  but 
it  is  dear  that  very  little  admonition 
or  advice,  either  for  improvement  or 
guidance,  can  be  hoped  from  one 
whom  the  pressure  of  engagements 
so  often  obliges  to  scrawl  an  "  exeat"* 
in  very  soft  H  J3.,  and  leave  it  with 
the  porter. 

We  may  return  to  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  Cambridge  studies. 
In  the  meantime  we  haye  spoken 
freely,  but  honestly;  we  have  no 
wish  to  undervalue  the  usefulnew  or 
the  merits  of  a  learned  and  laborious 
man,  who  has  done  Cambridge  some 
service ;  but  even  a  Master  of  Trinity 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  bad 
money.  We  look  upon  this  assertion 
of  parental  soUdtuae  in  college  tu- 
tors, as  representing  an  educational 
coin  of  large  value.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  is  only  a  oounterfdt. 
We  have,  accordingly,  taken  the 
trouble  to  notch  it  at  once,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  eye  may  detect 
the  metal. 
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WitLUM,  the  waitei*  at "  The  Codt  *• 
in  Fleet  Street,  asked  mj  advice  the 
other  day  hi  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  a  matter  of  considerahle  hn- 
portatice.  I  hare  a  particular  par^ 
tiality  for  William,  nor  am  I  singular 
in  my  liking;  his  omnipotent  skill 
over  a  loin  of  mutton  in  its  transition 
state  from  Newgate  Market  to  the 
mouth,  has  won  golden  opinions  for 
him  from  the  numerous  irequenters 
of  this  celebrated  place.  He  is,  more- 
over, a  very  civil  and  well-informed 
waiter.  I  had,  thereihre,  every  in- 
ducement to  hear  him  patiently,  and 
to  assist  him  with  my  advice. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "I  must  tell  you  that  Btr. 
Colnett  has  been  talking  about  brhi^- 
ing  the  Cock  indoors-iidoors,  sirT" 

I  really  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
What  William  meant,  and  in  this 
state  he  left  me  fbr  some  time  to 
answer  the  call  of  James  in  the 
jacket,  of  «  Pay  in  No.  5."  Williafti 
ioon  returned,  and  explained  to  me, 
with  an  air  of  considerable  secrecy, 
what  Mr.  Colnett  actually  meant. 

"  You  must  know,  sir,"  said  Wil- 
liam, "  that  the  Cock  over  the  door  is 
snfffering  a  good  deal  from  exposure 
to  the  weather.  He  looks  a  little 
draggled,  you  will  see :  and  we  had 
some  tlioughts  of  gilding  him  up : 
but,  on  second  thoughts  ^d  second 
thoughts,  you  know,  sir,  it  is  said, 
are  generaflv  the  best),  Mr,  Colnett 
— and  we  nave  talked  the  matter 
over  a  good  deal— has  thought  it 
safer  to  brin^  ftm-cock  indoors,  and 
put  him  over  the  mantelpiece,  and 
offer  a  premium  in  the  public  papers 
for  a  new  cock,  the  b^  that  can  be 
had, — not  that  We  can  expect  another 
cock  like  this,  for  our  cock,  sir,  as, 
perhaps,  you  know,  wad  the  work  of 
Mr.  Grrinfing  Gibbons.  We  have  no 
receipt  of  his,  it  is  true ;  but  James, 
who  nas  looked  into  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Colnett,  has  come  to  the  opinloii 
that  Mr.  Gibbons  was  paid,  perhaps 
in  kind,  atnd,  therefbre,  there  womd 
be  no  acquittance  6n  the  file  whidh 
contains  cash  transactions,  and  ctaHi 
transactions  only.** 

I  aiid,  in  reply,  that  I  thought 
Mr.  Colnett  was  doing  what  was  very 
properi  that  the  cock  was  a  good 


one— «  rdd,  tiiorough-bred  IKiglish 
cock,  sAd,  if  not  actually  by  Grinl^ 
Gribbons,  f^  least  by  a  scholar— some 
one  who  had  profited  by  his  ddD. 

William^s  faee  Inigntened  up  at 
what  1  said;  atid  here  James,  who 
broiiffifat  me  a  diop  to  fbUow,  over- 
hearmg  the  conversation^  stood,  I 
observed,  a  little  way  off,  and  lis- 
tened. But  James  was  soon  eaUed 
away,  and  William,  -who  was  some- 
what uneasy  at  his  presence,  pro- 
eeeded  with  what  he  had  to  say. 

•*  I  must  tell  you,  sff,"  said  Wil- 
liam, '*  that  there  have  been  several 
attempts  Of  late  to  steal  the  cock  from 
over  the  door.  I  half  suspect  a 
waiter  over  the  way  at  *  I>ic&*8  *  of 
this*  But  jrou  will  keep  the  matter 
a  secret,  if  you  please.  Ton  see,  sir, 
we  are  about  to  make  considerable 
alterations  on  the  premises.  Mr. 
Colnett  has  been  loonng,  Lord  knows 
how  long,  after  Butterworth's  ware- 
house at  the  back,  and  now  that  we 
have  brought  him  to  book*'  (Wil- 
liam meant  a  pun  by  this),  "  we  are 
about  to  construct "  C*  ^oke^  Willkm, 
make  /"  but  he  did  not  heed  the  in- 
terference)— "  we  are  about  to  con- 
struct a  brace  of  extra  boxes,  and 
enlarge  the  premises  altogether.  But 
here,  contmued  WilliMn,  "  is  Mr. 
Colnett  with  the  plan ; "  which  wis 
true  only  in  part  for  Mr.  Colnett 
never  gets  beyond  his  hatchway  as 
Jrou  enter,  where  he  sits  surrounded 
with  pen  and  ink,  a  tier  of  punch- 
bowls, an  array  of  old  bills,  a  batch 
of  bread,  and  a  cheese  in  prime  cut. 
Mr.  Colnett  gave  the  plan  to  James, 
and  James  to  William,  who  laid  it 
with  all  due  Ceremony  before  me.  I 
was  verv  much  interested  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  new  fire-pla<»,  and  exa- 
mined this  part  of  the  plan  with  a 
great  deal  or  care.  WilBata  iissured 
me  that  it  had  be^n  well  studied.  I 
nodded  assent ;  and,  while  a  Weldi 
rabbit,  alias  rarebit  (haUg  the  affecte- 
tiori  (rf  modem  speUiftg  1),  was  pre- 
paring for  me,  1  surveyed  the  pre- 
mises with  William  at  tny  ade,  much 
after  the  manner  of  triuce  Albert 
'and  Mr.  Barry  at  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  1  found  the  arrange- 
ments most  admirable;  the  place 
vcrupulQusly  dean;  the  male  and 
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IbiMte  cMkfl  in  eVety  wAj  Mnpcfte&t 
to  fill  tbeir  respecthre  places  oTupper 
and  tmder-coc^;  and  the  whole 
ttt^^  I  obaerredt  was  hafffiy  in^ 
ferior  to  the  noble  kiUten  m  the 
Beef-Steaken*  beh^d  the  Ljeetim. 
I  toM  William  as  mneh.  ''  Yes,  sir/' 
SMdWilliain.  "  We  do  erery  thing 
here  in  the  best  of  ererr  thing/* 

"  Stepping  westward^'*  as  Words- 
wofth  has  it,  I  stopped  foi^  a  time  on 
the  Fleet  Stteet  side  of  Temple  Bar, 
and  g«te  the  disHlet  sorreyor  a  few 
hard  words  for  ehaiuring  Shire  Lcm^ 
bxio  Lower  Scarlett  Aaee  ;  and,  pass- 
ing  the  i^,  eommended  the  late  Mr. 
Crockford  of  8t.  Jameses  fbr  main- 
taimn^  the  old  fish-shed  as  he  fotind 
it.  lliis  was  GrodcfonTs  shop ;  here 
he  began  first  to  amass  money ;  and 
his  will,  I  am  told,  contains  positire 
^Urections  that  the  whole  in-door  and 
ont-door  arrangements  are  to  remain 
ibr  erer  as  of  old.  By  the  time  Ihad 
done  commending  Mr.  Grockford  for 
this  piece  of  "  early  English  **  taste, 
I  had  arrired  over  agamst  Contts', 
where  I  observed  my  friend  iir. 
Caldwell  standing  at  his  door,  in  his 
horsehair  cap  and  white  apron,  bow- 
ing and  wisning,  he  said,  if  I  cotQd 
spare  the  time,  to  have  a  word  with 
me  on  a  point  of  antiquarian  im- 
portance. I  have  always  a  good 
word  to  say  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Cald- 
well. His  penny  bnt»  are  fiidrly 
worth  twopence  apiece;  and  an  old 
My,  to  whom  I  sent  sixpenny- worth 
stone  thne  back,  tatd  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate, withal,  for  the  old  Chelsea 
article,  commends  them  highly.  She 
recollects  Ranelagh  in  all  its  fflorV, 
and,  while  she  praises  Mr.  CaldweU, 
contends,  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity (dissecting  a  penny  bnn  all 
the  time),  that  he  mnst  have  in  his 
possession,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
somehow  or  another,  the  real  Chelsea 
receipt.  Mr.  Caldwell  (tell  it  not  in 
Crath  I)  has  rather  a  contempt  for  the 
Chels(»  ufore.  Bat  "to  our  tale.*' 
*'  The  little  point  I  wish  to  speak  to 
yen  about,  sir,*"  said  Mr.  Caldwell, 
^  is  a  matter  yon  will  say,  sir,  of  no 
mat  moment;  but  I  have  been 
thinking  over  it  for  some  time  past, 
and  I  rodlv  am  now  bent  on  cany- 
ins  it  out. 

Here  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  tiie  arrival  of  a  tray  of 
hot  buns,  and  the  push  fonrard  of 
twenty  eager  hands  t9  M  tbe  fiiM  in^ 


<*  Ton  m«st  know,**  he  cmathmed, 
"  that.  I  am  thinking,  sir,  of  reviving 
the  old  sign  of  this  m)use,  and  placing 
it  over  the  door.  I  really  thmk,  sir, 
the  *Nine  Bolls*  outside  will  look 
uneommonlT  well.  This  house,  sb  ** 
(growing  eloquent  on  tiie  subjeet, 
and  I  thmk  with  reason) —  *«  this 
house,  sir,  is  of  very  great  antiquity 
as  a  baker*s  shop;  my  predecessor, 
Russell,  had  the  accounts  of  the  house 
before  Uie  Fire,  and  the  Nine  Bolls 
was  the  sign  then  existing.** 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
the  glow  of  satisfiMtion  I  felt  at  this 
love  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Caldwell  fbr 
the  ancient  honours  of  his  house. 

"By  all  means,  Mr.  CaldweU," 
was  my  advice ;  "  revive  the  sign  at 
once.  Nine  rolls,  Mr.  Caldwell, — 
nine  honest,  English  rolls !  *' 

"  Stay,  sir,  stayT*  said  Mr.  Cald- 
well ;  "  that  is  one  of  the  points  I 
want  to  ask  you  about.  We  have  a 
little  dispute  within**  (pointing  to 
his  little  back  parlour,  and  lowering 
his  voice  at  the  same  time).  "  Miss 
Caldwell,  vou  must  know,  contends 
for  French  rolls:  I  am  as  firm  in 
behalf  of  the  English  article.  Look, 
sir,  at  the  solidity,  the  real  John  Bull 
beef,  in  an  Enslish  roll!  —  cut  and 
come  again,  sir  I  There  is  some  sup- 
port in  an  English  roll.  A  French 
one  goes  for  nothing.  But  the  *  led- 
dies,  you  know,  are  fond  of  French 
finely;  and  what  I  want  to '* 

"  Our  opinion,  Mr.  Caldwdl,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nme  Rolls  f  ** 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it  English  or 
French,  French  or  English  ?  I  think 
I  shall  gain  the  day  if  X  have  your 
opinion  on  my  side. 

"Then,  Mr.  Caldwell,  you  have 
it,*'  was  our  reply.  "  Revive  the 
ngn  by  all  means,  and  make  nine 
English  rolls — nine  honest,  patriotic, 
English  rolls  I** 

r  observed  a  twinkle  of  satisfaction 
in  each  of  jdr.  Caldwell's  eves,  and 
quitted  the  shop  that  he  might  retire 
to  his  sanctim  and  fight  the  battle  of 
the  English  rolls  witn  all  the  ardour 
of  a  Scot  in  London. 

On  my  way  home  I  began  to  spe- 
culate on  the  early  use  of  signs  in 
general,  and  to  regret,  as  I  pondered 
on  tiie  past,  the  removal  of  the  signs 
from  the  streets  in  London.  Betore 
the  accession  of  King  George  UL  in 
1760,  London  waa  a  large  assem- 
biaet  Of  mgm^  a  kiod  ef  B6yal 
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Academy  ezhibitkm,  from  Mile  End 
to  Hyde  Park  Cormr.  The  West- 
minster Paying  Act  swept  them*  away  . 
as  far  as  Fleet  Street,  and  the  citizens 
soon  coined  the  example  set  them  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town.  Num- 
bers now  came  in,*  art  decayed,  and 
artists,  for  the  first  time,  were  obliged 
to  make  an  indoor  exhibition  of  their 
works. 

*'  Before  tbit  ohtoge  took  place,"  sajrs 
Edwards,  himself  a  painter,  "  the  vni* 
yersal  me  of  signs  romitbed  no  little 
emplojneDt  for  the  inferior  rank  of 
painters,  and  iowtttmt$  ev€»  for  the  supe- 


rior professoni.  Mr.  Catton  painted  se- 
yeral  yery  good  ones.  But  amongst  the 
mott    celebrated    practitioners    in    ibis 


branch  was  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Lamb.  His  pencil  was  bold  and  mas- 
terly, and  well  adapted  to  the  snbjects  on 
wbidi  it  was  generallj  employed.  At 
tbat  time  tbere  was  a  market  tor  sig^s, 
ready  prepared,  in  Harp  Alley,  Shoe 
LaDe."t 

This  is  a  sad  pcture.  Nor  was 
the  indoor  exhibition  veiy  suceessftil 
at  the  first  Peers  had  not  as  yet 
supplied  the  place  of  publicans,  and 
our  artists  were  only  feeling  their 
way  when  a  wit  went  to  work  and 
raised  the  laugh  against  them.  This 
was  Bonnell  Thornton,  the  author  of 
the  humorous  burlesque  on  British 
music,  so  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  Nor  was  this  new  piece  of 
inoffensiye  drollery  inferior  to  his 
former  eflfbrt.  He  opened,  in  Bow 
Street,  Coyent  Garden,  an  exhibition 
of  sign-^aintings  "  by  the  Society  of 
Sign  Painters,^  published  his  Cata- 
logue at  a  shilling,  and  raised  a  laugh 
that  was  long  remembered. 

Fuller  was  of  opinion,  he  tells  us, 
that  signs  on  priyate  houses  were  not 
of  any  very  great  antiquity  in  Lon- 
don. **  Bfow  ancient  the  use  of  signs 
in  this  city  on  priyate  houses  is,*'  he 
says, "  to  me  unknown.  Sure  I  am,"  he 
adds,  "  it  was  generally  used  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth ; 
witness  that  dear  jest  of  a  well-mean- 
ing citizen,  who  lost  his  life  in  those 
duigerous  times  for  saying  he  would 
leaye  the  Crown  to  his  son.**  |    Sad 


times  these,  indeed!  But  the  uae  of 
signs  is  still  earlier  than  FuUer  sap- 
pMcd.  Old  Geoffirey  Chauoer  tbe 
poet,  in  his  eyidenoe  in  the  famoms 
Sen^  and  Gfosyenor  oontroyersy, 
carries  the  Grotvenor  Arwu  pnblio- 
house  as  &r  back  as  the  idgn  of 
King  Edward  HL  He  was  once,  he 
said,  in  Friday  Street,  London,  and, 
walking  up  the  street,  he  obseryed  & 
new  sign  hanging  out  with  the  arms 
Azure  a  dend  or,  mcxeon,  and  inquired 
what  inn  that  was  that  hung  out 
these  arms  of  Scrope.  And  one  an- 
sweied  him,  saying,  ^  They  are  not 
hung  out,  sir,  for  the  arms  of  Scrc^w* 
nor  painted  there  for  those  arms,  Ixit 
they  are  painted  and  put  there  by  a 
knight  of  the  coun^  of  Chester, 
calkd  Sir  Robert  Grosyenor:"  and 
that,  the  old  poet  added,  was  the  first 
time  he  eyer  neard  speak  of  Sir  Bo- 
bert  Grosyenor,  or  his  ancestors,  or  of 
anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Grosye- 
nor.§  The  stm  existing  Tabard  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  was  a  tayem 
existing  in  Chaucer's  time. 

If  public-house  signs  are  not  of  a 
yery  early  date,  the  use  of  signs  or 
emblems  as  badges  of  distinctioii  mav 
be  traced  back  to  a  yery  early  period. 
Our  four  great  national  badges,  the 
.rose,  thistie,  shamrock,  and  leek,  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  (me. 
The  Bed  and  White  Roses  of  the 
bloodiest  ciyil  war  that  blots  the  page 
of  English  history,  are  too  well  known 
to  occasion  more  than  mere  referense 
at  this  time.  Henry  VH.  entwined 
them.  The  fayourite  cognisance  of 
King  Edward  HE.  was  the  white 
swan,— 

''  Hay,  Hay,  the  Wytbe  Sjran, 
By  Code's  soale  I  am  tbj  man." 

The  fayourite  c<^;nisance  of  King 
Richard  n.,  the  White  Hart  The 
dagger  in  the  City  arms  was  the 
fabulous  dagKer  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
worth ;  and  the  Lamb  and  Fkff  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  Middle  Tem^  the 
holy  Lamb  of  God  and  ensign  of  the 
Km^hts  Templars  of  Jerusalem.  Tlie 
earliest  Christian  sign  is  the  cross ; 


*  Numbers  were  in  use,  we  may  add,  some  time  before.  "  Instead  of  signs,**  says 
Hatton,  describing  Prescot  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  "  tbe  bouses  here  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers,  as  the  staircases  in  the  Inns-of.Coart  and  Cbanoeiy."— ^s« 
View  of  London,  p.  65,  8vo.  1708. 

t  |dward8'  Amedotts,  4to.  1808,  p.  117  :  and  the  Adventunr,  No.  9. 

J  FuUer'a  H^ortWet,  ed.  166S,  p.  198. 

J  Scrope  and  Grosrenor  Roll,  by  Nicola«,  yt^.  i  p,  178. 
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oar  ministers  use  it  in  baptism,  and 
owe  kings  did  fonnerly  when  they 
touched  for  the  evil.  A  cross  on  a 
door  was  wont  to  indicate  a  place  in- 
fected with  the  plague.  A  Grei'ham  is 
known  by  his  urasshopper ;  a  Dud- 
ley, by  his  Bear  and  Kagged  Staff; 
and  the  beadle  of  Bethnal  Green  by 
the  figure  of  the  Blind  Beggar  which 
surmounts  his  pole  of  office. 
^  Signs  simple  in  themselves  are  often 
siraificant  with  meaning.  Apelles, 
wben  he  called  on  Frotogenes  and 
found  him  out,  drew  a  circle^  and 
left  it  with  his  servant.  The  circle 
I  as  round  as  the  O  of  Giotto, — 


••  Thus  painters  write  their  names  at  Cos," 

says  Prior,  and  thus,  we  may  add, 
they  left  their  cards.  Wolsey  is 
always  drawn  holding  up  an  admoni- 
tory fore-finger.  No  one  made  a  shake 
of  the  head  go  further  than  old  Lord 
Burleigh.  ToMrnshend,  the  Bow 
Street  officer,  would  shake  his  stick 
and  wag  his  white- hatted  head  at  you 
in  a  most  significant  manner ;  words 
could  not  have  done  as  much  for 
Townsbendor  the  person  he  addressed. 
Townsbend  knew  nis  power,  and  could 
express  by  siens  a  whole  world  of 
meaning.  Ciilprit  and  friend  alike 
could  understand  them.  We  have  a 
distinct  image  of  him  before  us  at 
this  moment,  and  always  recall  him 
with  his  cautionary  cane.  A  man's 
finger  at  his  nose  admits  of  a  variety 
of  meanings.  The  whole  depends 
upon  the  exact  position  of  the  finger. 
The  fool  in  the  famous  picture  of 
Francis  I.  and  his  oueen  places  the 
middle  part  of  the  forefinger  on  the 
extreme  tip  of  his  nose.  ()ne  might 
write  an  essay  on  the  intelligence  he 
conveys  by  so  prominent  an  action. 
Far  more  significant  is  it  to  the 
dullest  comprehension  than  any  one 
of  the  unwieldy  movements  of  the 
Admiralty  telegraph  at  Charing 
Cross.  Nor  is  Wncatstone  quicker  for 
the  distance  he  conveys  bis  intelli- 
gence than  the  fool  in  this  most 
significant  of  actions. 

When  the  thumb  touches  the 
nose  and  the  fingers  are  seen  playing 
in  a  lively  manner,  called  "  taking  a 
tight^  "I  comprehend  a  world  of 
meaning  then."  Nor  has  ingenuity 
discovered  a  more  ingenious  mode  of 
expressing  "Don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it?"  and  "I  don't  believe 
you,**  with  a  variety  of  other  mean- 

VCL  XXZn.  NO.  cxcii. 


ings  and  modifications  of  meanings 
than  the  favourite  sign  of  sijojnificance, 
the  forefinger  at  the  side  of  the  nose. 
The  finger  on  the  lip  imposes  silence, 
and  the  finger  on  the  nose  confidence 
and  secrecy.  These  signs  are  uni- 
versal in  their  meaning;  like  art, 
they  speak  all  languages.  They  are 
understood  alike  in  St.  Giles's  and 
St.  James's.  Nor  are  they  of  recent 
origin.  The  younger  Uichardson 
had  heard  bis  father  tell  a  story  of 
King  Charles  II.,  too  curious  to  be 
omitted  on  this  occasion.  A  rascal 
of  a  pickpocket,  who  had  got  into 
the  drawing-room  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tleman at  a  birthday  at  court,  was 
observed  by  honest  Rowley  (as  he 
was  called)  to  take  a  gold  snuff- l)ox 
out  of  a  man  of  quality's  pocket.  The 
fellow,  catching  the  kings  eye  upon 
him,  had  the  confidence  to  put  his 
finger  up  to  his  nose  and  make  him  a 
sign  with  a  wink  to  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  king,  with  i  like  pre- 
sence of  mind,  took  the  hint  and  pre- 
served silence.  Nor  did  he  forget  to 
watch  the  earl,  and  enjoyed  his  feel- 
ing from  one  pocket  to  another  in 
search  of  his  box.  The  earl,  it  is 
said,  extended  his  suspicions  to  some 
of  the  courtiers  immediately  around 
him,  and  Rowley  began  to  think  it 
was  time  to  tell  a  little  of  what  he 
knew.  "You  need  not,"  said  the 
king,  "give  yourself  any  more  trouble 
about  it,  my  lord ;  your  box  is  gone, 
and  I  own  my f elf  an  accomplice.  I 
could  not  help  it,  I  was  made  a  confi- 
dant." 

We  know  it  is  St.  David's  Day 
when  we  see  a  leek  m  the  coat  of  an 
honest  Welshman,  and  that  it  is  St. 
Patrick's  Day  when  the  children 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  display  the 
shamrock  in  their  hats.  We  may 
know  the  29th  of  May  at  Charing 
Cross  without  an  almanac ;  the 
statue  tells  us  it  is  Restoration  Day, 
or  King  Charles  in  the  oak.  We 
know  the  1 4th  of  February  is  not 
far  off  when  the  stationers'  \iindows 
are  full  of  all  the  pretty  little  de- 
vices of  love,  quivered  Cupids  and 
flowers  that  speak  all  languages,  and 
we  know  the  day  has  come  when  the 
postman  lal>our8  with  additional  let- 
ters. Lent  is  at  hand  when  the  fish- 
mongers' shops  are  full  of  salt-fish, 
and  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Pancake 
Day,  when  eggs  are  getting  dear. 
Twelfth  Day  is  distinguished  by  its 
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cakes,  Grood  Friday  by  its  buns,  the 
5th  of  November  by  Guvs  and  fire- 
works, and  Christmas  himself  by 
waits  and  wassail-bowls,  mmce-pies 
and  pocket-books,  misletoe  and  holly, 
carols  and  chimes,  yule  loss,  rounds 
of  beef,  fat  turkeys,  and  plum-pud- 
dings. Why,  then,  should  signs  de- 
cay ?  Let  us  ask  for  their  continu- 
ance. They  were  of  use.  Fuller 
used  them  as  an  exercise  of  memory. 
**  He  would  repeat  you,**  savs  Aubrey, 
'*  forwards  and  backwards,  all  the 
signs  from  Ludgate  to  Charing 
Cross."  ♦  «  Surely  all  glory  is  but  as 
a  sign."  They  were  wont  to  carry, 
moreover,  a  most  useful  lesson : — 

•*  I  wM  yesterday  out  of  town,"  writes 
Walpole,  **  and  the  very  signs  as  I  parsed 
through  the  villages  made  me  muke  very 
quaint  reflections  on  the  mortality  of  fame 
and  popiilaritv.  I  observed  how  the 
Duke's  Head  had  succeeded  almost  uni. 
versally  to  Admiral  Vernon's,  as  his  had 
left  but  few  traces  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond*s.  I  pondered  these  things  in  mv 
heart,  and  said  unto  myself,  *  Surely  all 
glory  is  but  as  a  sign.* "  f 

The  Duke  was  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, the  so-called  hero  of  Cul- 
loden.  A  full-length  figure  of  his 
royal  highness  is  still  the  siffu  of  a 
public-house  in  Great  Cumberland 
Street,  Cumberland  Gate,  Hyde  Park 
Comer. 

Howell  tells  us  in  his  amumg 
Letters  that  the  head  of  Henry  Vllf. 
was  a  favourite  sign  in  England. 
His  bluff  and  jolly  visage  was  long 
the  received  resemblance  of  a  kine's 
head.  Nor  has  Hal  as  yet  wholiy 
departed  from  our  si^ns.  Henry 
yxn.*B  Head  is  still  a  sign  in  Union 
Street,  in  the  Borough,  and  *'0)d 
King  Harry"  a  sign  in  Bed  Lion 
Street,  Whitechapel.  The  kinff*s 
head  in  the  tavern-tokens  of  the 
Restoration  is  invariably  depicted  by 
a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  George  III. 
after  a  time  supplanted  Hal  as  the 
Old  King*s  Head,  and  George  IV. 
(Gentleman  Greorge)  as  the  New 
King.  Your  sign-post  daubers  began 
to  copy  distinguished  portraits.  Bee- 
chey's  head  of  King  Greorge  III. 
with  his  cocked-hat  and  r^  coat 
was  taken  as  the  true  resemblance  of 
that  kinff,  and  Lawrence*s  portrait  of 
George  IV.  for  the  best  likeness  of 
his  son. 


The  portrait  of  ""Good  Queen 
Bess**  passed  current  for  ^the 
Queen's  Head,**  till  ""  Brandy  Nan** 
found  favour  with  the  publicam. 
Nan  still  survives  in  glass  in  a  win- 
dow of  Dolly*s  Chop-hoiue,  in 
Queen*s  Head  Passage,  Paternoster 
Row.  Time  has  done  much  to  ste^D 
her  countenance  in  liquor,  and  tm 
she  continues  to  mellow  on  the  glaa. 
Harlow  painted  her  out  at  Epsom  to 
anger  Lawrence  and  liquidate  bit 
score.  He  incurred  a  bill,  it  b  said, 
which  he  could  not  discbaige,  and 
proposed,  like  Morland  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  pay  the  landlord  in 
kind.  His  offer  was  accepted;  he 
painted  on  both  sides,  the  ODenne- 
sented  a  front  view  of  Queen  Cbar- 
lotte  in  a  sort  of  clever,  dashiog 
caricature  of  Sir  Thoma8*s  style;  tbe 
other  represented  the  back  view  of 
the  queen*s  person,  as  if  lookin|  into 
the  sign-board,  and  undemeatB  was 
painted  "  T.  L^  Greek  Street,  Soho.** 
I jawrence  called  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
added,  *^  If  you  were  notascoandrel, 
I  would  kick  you  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  the  other.**  HarW* 
reply  was  not  without  its  point 
**  There  is  tome  privilege,  I  find,  in 
being  a  scound^l,  for  the  street  ii 
very  long.** 

The  Dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Or- 
mond,  and  the  stout  old  Earl  of  Cra- 
ven, made  favourite  signs  with  pub- 
licans in  the  reisni  of  Charles  IL 
Ormond  was  supplanted,  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  by  William  doke  of 
Cumberland,  and  the  duke  in  hb 
turn  by  the  Marquis  of  Granhy  and 
old  General  Elliott.  Nor  were  other 
military  favourites  wanting  to  the 
publicans  at  this  time.  Loras  IJgo- 
nier  and  Clive  were  popular  signs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Geowj 
HI.  Nor  were  they  soon  set  askw 
The  Duke  of  York  was  the  next 
great  favourite,  but  within  the  lart 
twenty  years  his  royal  highness  hai 
experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Granby  has  again 
got  up.  Long  may  Lord  Granhy 
flourish  for  the  sake  of  the  inimitahle 
lines  in  the  Rejected  Addresies.'— 
"  Emanuel  J  eoDings  brought  bis  youDg«it 

boy 
Up  M  ft  corn-cutter — a  safe  emploj ; 
In  Holywell  Street,  St,  Pancws,  be  wii 
bred 


*  Aubrey's  Liva,  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 


t  Walpole  to  Conway,  April  16, 1747. 
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(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  h  stid), 
Fftciog  tbe  pump»  and  near  the  Granby'i 
Head.*' 

You  may  miss  the  street  described 
by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  but  you  can- 
not miss  the  house.  Never  was  di- 
rection more  precise,  or  the  particu- 
larities of  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  bet- 
ter taken  off. 

If  military  heroes  found  fevour 
in  the  eyes  of  one  set  of  publicans, 
naval  heroes  were  popular  with 
another.  "Vernon's  Head"  is  still 
a  sign  at  No.  32  North  Audley 
Street,  and  the  "  Admiral  Vernon 
the  name  of  a  public-house  in  Long 
Alley,  Finsbury.  The  Adminu 
Keppel  at  Chelsea  is  still  a  sort  of 
Standard  in  Comhill,  or  Hickes  Hall, 
to  the  cabmen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  liquor,  we  are  told,  was  better  than 
its  literature,  for  the  following  lines 
were  inscribed  beneath  the  portrait 
of  the  admiral : — 

"  Stop,    hrare  boys,   and   qaench  your 
tbiret ; 
If  you  wont  drink  your  horses  murst.*' 

Hood  suryires  in  Tooley  Street,  in 
the  Borough ;  Duncan  in  Old  Comp- 
ton  Street,  Soho;  Rodney  in  White- 
chapel  Road;  and  Nelson  may  be 
found,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  in  London, 
Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  every  sea- 
port in  the  kingdom. 

**  Mine  host,  in  making  his  selec- 
tion, has  not  confined,  Dke  Lodge, 
his  list  of  illustrious  personages  to 
kings  and  queens,  and  military  and 
naval  heroes.  Mine  host  had  no  such 
narrow  view  of  the  matter.  A  land- 
lord in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury 
Lane  adopted  Shakspeare ;  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  the  Borough,  Dick  Tarle- 
ton  the  Clown.  We  have  xeven  Ben 
Jonsons  in  London  at  this  day.  Old 
Parr*8  Head  is  a  public-house  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street,  and  Jane  Shore  a 
tavern  in  Shoreditch.  PauL  Pindar, 
the  Gresham  of  his  day,  still  draws 
ffood  drink  in  his  own  house  in 
Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  Nell  Gwynn, 
to  follow  her  original  vocation  of 
drawing  strong  mixtures  to  gentle- 
men, in  Jews*  Row,  Chelsea.  Gar- 
rick  survives  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Grarden;  John  Philip  Kemble  in 
Long  Acre;  and  Sheridan  Knowles 
is  in  two  places  at  once — his  own 
fireside  and  at  a  tavern  in  fVont  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

It  IS  a  pity,  we  repeat,  that  signs 


were  ever  taken  down ;  men  might 
read  something  of  history  (to  say  no- 
thing of  a  hash  of  heraldry)  in  their 
different  devices.  A  few,  however, 
still  remain.  In  Jews*  Row,  Chelsea, 
the  sign  of  the  ^  Snow  Shoes**  re- 
minds us  of  the  American  war ;  the 
Royal  Oak,  in  Tooley  Street,  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester ;  and  the  Czar's 
H^  in  Great  Tower  Street,  of  the 
residence  in  England  of  no  lees  a 
personage  than  Peter  the  Great. 
The  Czar*s  Head  was  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  Peter  when  in  England.  Here 
he  drank  his  favourite  mixture  of 
^  hot  pepper  and  brandy,**  and  sat  in 
a  cloud  of  congenial  tobacco.  The 
sign  of  the  house  before  the  czar 
resorted  to  it  is  unknown;  but  the 
sifi:n  was  soon  changed,  and  the  head 
of  the  czar  set  up  to  distinguish  the 
tavern  where  the  ^reat  Peter  sat  and 
took  his  ease  at  his  inn.  The  origi- 
nal sign  continued,  we  are  told,  ull 
the  year  1808,  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Waxel  took  a  fancy  to  the 
old  siffn  and  offered  the  then  occu- 
pier of  the  house  to  paint  him  a  new 
one  for  it  We  need  hardly  add 
(which  we  do  with  sorrow)  that  the 
landlord  was  induced  to  exchange 
the  ^  old  orkpnal  czar**  for  a  bran- 
new  copy.  The  copy  still  exists,  or 
was  in  existence  when  we  were  last 
in  Tower  Street. 

Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  was  the 
landlord  of  a  tavern  called  the  Poet*8 
Head,  in  Phcenix  Alley,  near  the 
middle  of  I^ng  Acre.  The  Poet*s 
Head  was  a  portrait  of  himself,  and 
he  has  left  us  a  couplet  to  excuse  him 
by:- 

"  There's  many  a  bfad  stands  for  a  sign  ; 
Then,  genile  reader,  why  not  nine  V 

The  original  sign  of  the  house  was 
the  "Mourning  Crown;**  but  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  was  too  re- 
cent, and  Taylor  was  told  to  remove 
it. 

The  earliest  sisns  were,  there  is 
every  reason  to  belieye,  the  simplest ; 
and  the  simplest,  we  know,  were  the 
commonest.  The  Chequers,  Blue 
Posts,  Red  Lattice,  and  Green  lat- 
tice, were  very  general.  The 
Chequers  and  Red  Lion  continue  the 
monopoly  to  this  day.  But  a  bush, 
or  wisp  of  straw,  at  the  end  of  a 
pole,  was,  perhaps  the  parent  of  them 
all.  •*  Your  Red  I^attice  phr 
occurs  in  Shakspeare : — 
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'*  I— I  myself  sometimes/'  says  Fsl- 
itaff,  "  leaving  tho  fear  of  Hearen  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  sboffle,  to  hedge, 
and  to  lurch,  and  yet  you,  rogue,"  (be  is 
addressing  Pistol),  **  will  ensconce  your 
rags,  your  cat.a'-mountain  looks,  your 
red- lattice  phrases,  and  your  bold  beating 
oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your  honour.'' 

Public -houses  were  distinguished 
by  red  laiticet  and  stews  by  green, 

**  He,  Bardolph,  called  me  even  now, 
my  lord,  through  a  red  lattice,  and  I 
could  discern  no  part  of  liis  face  from  the 
window.  At  last  I  spied  his  eyes,  and 
met  bought  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the 
ale.wife's  new  petticoat  and  peeped 
through.*' 

And  so  in  an  old  broadside  in  the 
British  Museum,  called  Michaelmas 
Term:^ 

<*The  inn.holders,  vintners,   victualers* 
and  cooks, 
Through   want   of  employment   make 
grievous  complaint, 
In  all  this  long  season  th(»y  were  off  u' 
the  hooka. 
But  now  their  red  Uuise  they  do  new 
paint."* 

The  lattice  has  gone  out,  but  the 
colour  still  continues  in  stuff  or  serge 
curtains  in  the  parlour  windows  of 
our  smaller  public-houses. 

Some  of  the  old  signs  exhibit  a 
curious  combination  of  images,  arti* 
cles,  and  colours.  We  may  mention 
incidentally,  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
the  Bull  and  Gate,  the  Belle  Sauvage, 
the  Croat  and  Compasses,  the  Cat  and 
Wheel,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  the  Cock 
and  Fie,  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  the 
Goat  in  Boots,  the  Swan  with  two 
Necks,  the  Bag  of  Nails,  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  the  George  and  Vulture, 
the  Bolt  in  Tun,  the  Bear  and  Har- 
row, the  Elephant  and  Castle. 

**•  I'm  amnz'd  at  the  signs 

As  I  pass  through  the  town  ; 
To  see  the  odd  mixture,—. 

A  Magpie  and  Crown, 
The  Whale  and  the  Crow, 

I'lie  Kazor  and  Hen, 
The  I^eg  and  Seven  Stars, 

I'bu  Bottle  and  Swao. 
I'he  Ax  and  the  Bottle, 

The  Tun  and  the  Lute, 
The  Eagle  and  Child, 

The  Shovel  and  I3oot."f 


Our  streets  are  filled  with  Bine 
Boars,  Black  Swans,  and  Red  Lions, 
not  to  mention  Flying  Pigs,  and 
Hogs  in  Armour.  ^  Could  yoo  be- 
lieve it?**  writes  the  Chinese  philoso- 
pher ;  ^  I  have  seen  five  Black  lions, 
and  three  Blue  Boars,  in  less  than 
the  circuit  of  half-a-mile !"  Others 
were  of  a  more  amusing,  or  perhaps 
of  a  more  extraordinary  description. 
Two  mean  ale-houses  abutted  upon 
Westminster  Hall,  one  was  called 
"Heaven,"  the  other  "HeD.'*  Xo 
one  has  told  us,  unhappily,  how  the 
ingenuity  of  the  landlords,  or  the 
fancy  of  their  painters,  contrived  to 
represent  the  names  of  the  two 
houses.  The  chtirch  of  St  Dtmstsn 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  popular  le- 

fend  of  the  saint  who  took  the  devil 
y  the  nose  till  he  roared  again, 
gave  rise  to  the  Devil  and  St.  Dim- 
stan,  or  the  Devil  Tavern  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  sign  exhibited  the  popu- 
lar legend,  and  the  saint  was  seen 
holding  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a 
pair  of  red-hot  tongs. 

*'  All  in  that  very  house  where  saint 

Holds  devil  by  the  nose; 
Three  drunkards  met  to  roar  and  not. 

But  quarrelled  in  the  close."; 

The  Good  Woman,  m  Broad  Street, 
St.  Gileses,  was  a  woman  with- 
out her  head ;  and  the  Man  Laden 
with  Mischief,  in  Oxford  Street,  is  a 
man  with  a  woman  on  his  shoulders. 
We  remember  a  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon  in  London,  with  this  suit- 
able inscription  underneath,  Enter' 
tainment  for  Man  and  Horse;  and 
Hogaiih,  in  one  of  his  pctures,  has 
copied  a  qiiaint  sign,  tt.  John  Ae 
Baptiafs  Head  on  a  Ptate^  and  un- 
derneath, Oood  Eatings — the  sign,  no 
doubt,  of  some  tavern  or  ordinaiy 
in  his  time. 

Of  these  odd  signs  and  odd  asso- 
ciations, some  are  obviously  corrupt, 
and  some  hopelessly  obscure,  while 
others  have  their  origin  in  the  beasts 
of  heraldry.  The  Bull  and  Mouth, 
and  tjie  Bull  and  Gate,  are  cormp- 
tions,  it  is  said,  of  Boulogne  Mouth 
(or  Harbour),  and  Boulogne  Gate: 
of  the  Belle  Sauv^  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  another  paper. 
The  Goat  and  Compasses  (now  the 


*  Mackay's  Songs  of  the  London  Prentices  and  Trades,  p.  64. 

t  Ihe  British  Apollo,  fol.  Loud.  1710. 

%  Sir  Chiirles  Seilley's  Woiks,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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Compasses  near  the  site  of  the  Old 
Chelsea  Bun-house)  is  a  corruption, 
we  are  told,  of  the  Ood  Encompasseih 
Us  of  the  Commonwealth  period 
of  English  history.  The  Cat  and 
Wheel  is  called  the  Catherine  Wheel; 
the  Cat  and  Fiddle  defies  conjecture ; 
the  Cock  and  Pie  is  the  Cock  and 
Magpie;  the  Cock  and  Bottle,  the 
Cork  and  Bottle^  it  is  said,  or  the 
Cock  and  Bottle  of  Hay;  the  Goat 
in  Boots  is  said  to  he  a  corruption 
of  the  Dutch  legend,  Mercurius  is 
der  goden  boode ;  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Nicks  (the  swan-upping  mark  of  my 
lord-mavor  as  conservator  of  the 
Thames) ;  and  the  Bag  of  Nails  is 
now  the  Bacchanals,  The  Bolt  in 
Tun  is  a  mere  rebus  on  the  name  of 
BoUon. 

When  Den  ham  the  poet  was  a 
student  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  *'  a  frolic 
came  into  bis  head''  to  get  a  plas- 
terer's brush  and  a  pot  of  ink,  and 
blot  out  all  the  si^^  between  Tem- 
ple Bar  and  Cbanng  Cross.  Aubrey 
tells  us,  it  was  in  Term-time,  and 
that  it  made  a  strange  confusion  the 
next  day.  "  This,  I  had,"  he  adds, 
"from  K.  Estcourt,  Es(j.,  that  car- 
ried the  ink-pot.  But  it  happened 
that  they  were  discovered,  and  it 
co6t  him  and  them  some  moneys.'*'^ 
A  similarity  in  the  signs  produced 
sufficient  confusion  without  the  aid 
of  t)enham's  ink-pot  and  brush.  We 
are  told  as  mucn  by  Tom  Brown. 
"  As  you  walk,"  he  says,  "  to  Hogs- 
den,  one  si^  tells  you,  *  This  is  the 
true  old  ancient  Farthing;  Pie  House,' 
and  before  you  can  walk  three  steps 
further,  you  meet  another  sign 
that  has  the  impudence  to  tell  you 
the  very  same  story."  A  novice  in 
town  was  apt  to  fall  into  a  world  of 
errors. 
"  When  I  came  first  to  London  Towne 

I  was  a  novice,  as  most  men  tire, 
Metbougbt  the  king  dwelt  at  the  sign  of 
the  Crown, 

And  the  way  to  heaven  was  through 
the  Star." 

But  this  was  the  idea  of  a  country 
humpkin.  There  was,  however,  suf- 
ficient without  the  song  to  produce 
confusion. 

**  Had  I  not  come  b^  the  other  day 
rery  early  in  the  morumg,  there  might 


have  been  mischief  done;  for  a  worthy 
North  Briton  was  swearing  at  Stock's 
Market  that  they  would  not  let  him  in 
at  his  lodgings  ;  but  I  knowing  the  gen- 
tiemnn,  and  observing  him  look  often  at 
the  king  on  horseback,  and  then  double 
his  oaths  that  he  was  ante  he  was  right, 
found  he  mistook  that  for  Charing  Cross, 
by  the  erection  of  the  like  statue  in  each 
place.**t 

This  is  a  story  of  Steele's,  nor  has 
it  the  appearance  of  a  picture  over- 
drawn. The  river  is  no  assistance 
to  a  stranger  in  London  in  finding 
his  way.  There  is  no  street  along 
its  banks,  and  no  eminence  from 
whence  you  can  look  around  and 
take  your  bearings. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  streets 
snd  places  in  London,  have  their 
origin  in  signs.  Pope's  Head  Alley, 
in  Cornhill,  was  so  called  after  a 
tavern  with  the  sign  of  the  Pope's 
Head.  White  Hart  Street,  and  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Grarden,  from  the 
White  Hart  Inn,  so  particularly  re- 
ferred to  by  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, in  the  lease  from  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  of  the  ground  about  Bur- 
leigh House,  in  the  Strand.  Red 
Lion  Square  was  so  called  from  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  in  Holborn.  Half- 
Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  from  the 
Half-Moon  ale-house. 

*'  What's  the  natural  cause 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draws 
The  Full  Moon  ever,  but  the  HalfV* 
Hitdibras, 

Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand,  from 
the  Fountain  Tavern,  mentioned  bv 
Dennis  in  his  Letters,  Heathcock 
Court,  in  the  Strand,  from  a  heath- 
cock  taken  down  within  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  Pal^rave  Place,  in 
the  Strand,  from  the  Palsgrave  Ta- 
vern ;  Pie  Comer,  where  the  fire  of 
London  ended,  from  the  Pie  or  Mag- 
pie Inn,  **  sometimes,"  says  Stow, 
"  a  fair  inn  for  receipt  of  travellers." 
Pannier  Alley,  from  a  pannier.  Nag*s 
Head  Courts  Gracechurch  Street, 
from  the  Nag*8  Head  Tavern.  St. 
Mary  Axe,  "from  the  sign  of  the 
Axe  over  gainst  the  east  end  there- 
of." Bar^'^rd,  Bucklersbury, "  from 
such  a  8ign  hanged  out  near  the  gate 
thereof;*  while  Piccadilly  itself  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  tavern  kept  by 
a    tailor,    and  the  celebrated   Star 


•  Aubrey*8  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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Chamber,  from  "  the  sign  of »  star,** 
as  Minaheu  tells  us,  **  oyer  the  door 
as  you  one  way  enter  therein.**  I 
may  add,  while  oa  this  subject,  that 
8hakspeare*s  Globe  Theatre  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  figure  of  Hercules 
supporting  a  globe ;  and  Alleyn*s 
Fortune  Theaixe,  by  a  figure  of  For- 
'  tune. 

There  is  a  humorous  ballad  in 
print,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  con- 
taining a  curious  collection  of  many 
of  the  then  existing  taverns.  The 
oonyenienoes  of  a  private  house  when 
the  poet  penned  his  ballad,  offered 
few  accommodations  to  the  cook. 
The  rich  nobility  dined  at  home; 
but  the  gentry  and  poor  people  took 
all  their  meals  at  taverns  and  ordi- 
naries. The  writer  supposes  in  his 
ballad  that  the  hour  is  mid-day,  and 
that  the  people  are  about  to  retire 
from  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  dine  at 
the  then  fashionable  hour  of  one : — 

**  llirough  the  Royal  Exobange   as    J 
walked, 
Where  gallants  in  aatin  did  thine; 
At  the  midat  of  the  day  they  parted 
away. 
At  several  places  to  dine. 

1'be  gentry  went  to  the  Kiog'a  Head, 

The  nobles  unto  the  Grown, 
The  knigbu  unto  the  Golden  Fleece, 

And  the  ploughman  to  the  Clown. 

The  c1er|[y  will  dine  at  the  Mitre, 

The  viotoera  at  the  Three  Tuna, 
The  usurara  to  the  Devil  will  go, 

And  the  friars  unto  tbe  Nuns. 
\ 
The  tailor  will  dine  ot  tbe  Sheers, 

The  shoemaker  will  to  the  Boot, 
Tbe  Welshmen,  they  will  take  their  way. 

And  dine  at  the  sign  of  the  Goat« 

Thus  every  man  in  bis  humour, 
From  tbe  north  unto  the  south  ; 

But  he  that  hath  no  money  in  bis  purse. 
May  dine  at  the  sign  o/the  Mouth." 

The  Three  Tuns  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  vintners.  But  Tliree 
and  One  have  long  been  &vourite 
nimibers. 

*^ '  There's  luck  in  odd  numbers,*  quoth 
Rory  OWIore." 

Thus,  we  have  the  Three  Tuns, 
the  Three  Cranes,  the  Three  Pigeons, 
the  Three  Cups,  the  Three  JNuns, 
the  Three  Kings,  the  Three  Jolly 
Gardeners,  and  the  Three  Needles, 
from  whence  it  is  said  Threadneedle 
Street  derives  its  name. 


Colours  still  continue  to  give  t 
distingushing  variety  to  the  same 
beast  The  lion  has  long  been  &- 
mous  for  his  four  colours,  red,  white, 
black,  and  blue.  The  horse  is  gene* 
rallv  either  black  or  white.  Tbe 
bull,  black  or  pied.  The  cow,  I 
think,  is  red ;  the  boar  blue.  The 
Star  and  Grarter  vras  originally  only 
the  Garter.  AGne  host  in  The  Merrf 
Wive*  of  Windsor  (and  Windsor  n 
the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter), is  host  of  the  Gurterlnn.  When 
Charles  L  added  the  star  to  the  in- 
signia of  the  order,  the  tavern-keep- 
ers took  it  up  at  the  same  time. 
Care,  too,  was  taken  by  the  heralds, 
not  to  allow  the  insignia  of  the  order 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  any 
common  article  of  use.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears by  the  books  of  Heralds'  Col- 
lege, that  Sandford  the  historian 
and  Lancaster  herald,  complained  in 
1686  that  there  were  then  sereral 
coffee-house  sisus  called  the  **  Garter 
Coffee-House,^  where  coffee-pots,  &c. 
were  painted  within  the  garter.  This 
was  something  for  the  earl-marshal 
to  amend;  and  his  grace  deckred, 
*'*'  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
persons  concerned  to  amend  the  same, 
or  else  titey  should  be  tntlled  downT 

The  brewers,  it  is  weU  known, 
supply  both  siens  and  signboards  (o 
the  several  pubticans  who  retail  their 
liquors.  Meux  and  Barclay  have 
brought  together,  it  is  said,  a  rerj 
curious  exhibition  of  pictures  in  tba 
way.  And  here  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote  I  have  heard  of  Wilkie, 
hitherto  not  in  print,  and  referring 
immediately  to  one  of  his  best  pic- 
tures, his  inunitable  ^  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners," in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Apsley  House. 
Wilkie,  it  is  well  known,  nude  more 
than  one  very  careful  sketch  of  Jews' 
Row,  Chelsea,  where  he  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  picture.  He  eren 
sketched  the  signs;  and  such  was 
his  desire  at  all  times  to  give  tmth 
to  every  thing,  that  he  thought  he 
should  give  a  greater  air  of  reality 
to  the  scene  if  he  borrowed  tbe 
sign  of  the  Duke  of  York  public- 
house, — ^the  principal  sign  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  picture.  He  walked 
next  morning  across  from  Kemdng- 
ton  to  Chelsea,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  the  wooden  duke. 
But  the  duke  was  gone ;  and  the 
public-house  (such  is  the  fashion  in 
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these  things)  rejoiced  in  a  new  &- 
Tourite— a  Granby  or  a  Wellington, 
I  foi^t  which.  Wilkie  **  A7,  av-ed" 
for  a  time,  and  stood  and  made  in- 
quiries. He  could  learn  nothing, 
however,  on  the  spot  He  was  yezed, 
and  made  his  complaint  to  every  one 
he  met.  See  the  advantage  of  com- 
plaining. 

"  Well,  but,  Wilkie,"  said  a  friend 
to  him,  when  he  had  done  telling 
the  story,  ^  do  you  recollect  the  sisn 
particnliu'ly — cio  you  recollect  toe 
brewer's  name  who  supplied  the  beer?** 

"Yes,"  was  his  reply;  "it  was 
Mcux." 

"  Then  so,  b^  all  means,  at  once 
to  Meuz,**  bis  fnend  con  tinned:  "The 
brewer  who  supplies  the  beer  will 
shewyou  the  sign.** 

"  You're  sure  of  that,  now  ?**  said 
Wilkie,  with  that  Scotch  caution 
which  so  particularly  distinguished 
him. 

His  friend  assured  him  he  was  in 
the  right;  and  off  went  Wilkie  to 
Meux's,  told  his  want  and  hb  name, 
discovered  the  duke,  and  was  allowed 
to  take  the  sisn  away  with  him,  to 
give  the  stiff  £iub  of  some  raw  prac- 
titioner an  enduring  celebrity  in  his 
admirable  picture. 

Signs  are  not  altogether  confined 
to  publicans  and  pawnbrokers.  Dairy- 
men delight  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
red  cow;  goldbeaters,  in  a  golden 
hammer ;  and  barbers  may  be  found 
who  continue  the  custom  of  perpetu- 
ating their  old  pursuit  or  letting 
blood,  by  placing  the  red  and  white 
pole  of  the  barber-surgeons  outside 
their  shops.  Mr.  Crooke,  the  silkman, 
in  Pall  Mall,  maintains,  we  are  ^lad 
to  observe,  the  Golden  Ball ;  and  Mr. 
Chnrton,  the  hosier,  in  Oxford  Street, 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Tobacconists  still 
continue  to  encourage  the  art  of 
carving  in  wood.  Other  shopkeepers 
supported  painters — the  tobacconists 
invariably  sculptors.  The  High- 
lander is  a  fine  fellow  outside  a  to- 
bacconist's shop ;  but  the  old  siffn  of 
the  first  retailers  was  a  Blackly. 
"  There  was  no  getting  him  away,** 
says  Waspe  of  Littlewit,  in  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  "  He 
would  name  you  all  the  signs  over 
as  he  went  aloud.  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  mad  o*  the  Black 
Boy  in  Bucklersbury,  that  takes  the 
scurvy,  rogiiy  tobacco  there.**  A 
few  Black  Boys  still  remain  to  denote 


a  dealer  in  tobacco.  The  bas-relief 
of  the  king*s  gigantic  porter  and 
dwarf  over  the  entrance  to  Bafi;nio 
Court,  Newgate  Street,  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  Guy  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
Warwick  Lane,  were  probably  signs. 
Gardener*s  I.<ane,  Hiffh  Timber  Street, 
was  louff  distinguished,  and  may  be 
so  still,  by  a  bas-relief  of  a  gardener 
with  a  spade.  Where  Cock  Lane 
emerges  into  Giltspur  Street,  stands 
a  public-house  with  a  figure  outside 
ot^a  naked  boy.  This  stood  formerly 
in  Pie  Corner,  where  the  fire  of 
London  ended.  The  inscription  on 
the  stomach  of  the  boy  is  no  longer 
legible :  "  This  boy  is  in  memory  put 
up  for  the  late  fire  of  London,  oc- 
casioned by  the  sin  of  gluttony,  1666.** 
There  is  an  engraving  of  it  by  the 
late  J.  T.  Smith. 

In  the  year  1677,  when  the  first 
London  Directory  was  published, 
there  were  forty 'four  bankers,  or 
goldsmiths,  as  they  were  then  called, 
"  in  and  about  the  city  of  London.** 
Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-four  were 
located  in  Lombard  Street,  six  in 
Fleet  Street,  four  in  the  Strand, 
four  in  Cheapside,  one  in  Exchance 
Alley,  one  in  Comhill,  and  one  m 
Covent  Garden.  The  houses  of  forty- 
one  out  of  the  forty-four  were  dis- 
tinguished by  signs.  In  Lombard 
Street  I  observe  the  Sun,  the  Golden 
Lion,  the  Unicom,  the  Bolt  in  Tun, 
the  Grashopper,  the  Angel  and 
Crown,  the  Star,  the  Fleur-de-Lys, 
the  King*s  Head,  the  Grapes,  the 
Rose,  the  Goat,  the  Black  Boy,  the 
Golden  Anchor,  the  George,  the 
Black  Horse,  the  Black  Moor*8  Head, 
the  Fox,  the  Three  Tims,  the  Ball, 
the  Fleece,  the  Angel,  the  Mermaid, 
the  Plough,  the  Blue  Anchor,  the 
Crown,  the  Ram. 

"  The  shop  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,**  says  Pennant,  "  is  now 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Martin,  bankers, 
who  are  still  in  possession  of  the  gras- 
hopper, the  original  sign  of  that  il- 
lustrious person.  Were  it  mine,**  he 
adds,  "  the  honourable  memorial  of 
so  great  a  predecessor  should  certainly 
be  placed  in  the  most  ostentatious 
situation  I  could  find.**  The  Gras- 
hopper in  Lombard  Street  was  the 
sign  in  1677  of  Charles  Duncomb 
and  Richard  Kent ;  the  Goat,  in  the 
same  street,  of  "  Thomas  Price.** 
Does  Cadwallader  still  preserve  his 
original  Goat?  The  house  still  exists. 
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The  six  goldsmiths  in  Fleet  Street 
in  1677  were,  I  observe,  Blanchard 
and  Child,  at  the  sign  of  the  Mary- 
sold ;  Thomas  Fowles,  at  the  Black 
Lion ;  James  Ueriott,  at  the  Naked 
Boy;  Mr.  Kenton,  at  the  Kin^*s 
Arms;  Mawsonand  Company,  at  tne 
Golden  Hind ;  and  Michael  Shrimp- 
shaw,  at  the  Golden  Lion.  James 
Heriott,  at  the  Naked  Boy,  was  a 
relation  of  "  Jingling  Geordie,"  so 
inimitably  descril)ed  by  Scott  in  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel  The  firm  of 
Blanchard  and  Child,  at  the  Mary- 
gold  in  Fleet  Street,  exists  to  this 
day.  The  Marygold  of  the  Messrs. 
Child  is  honoured,  I  am  ^lad  to  say, 
with  a  conspicuous  place  indoors. 

Among  the  bankers  in  Cheapside 
I  observe  "  James  Hoare,  at  the 
Golden  Bottle.'*  The  Messrs.  Hoare 
have  since  removed  to  Fleet  Street ; 
and  over  their  door  may  still  be  seen, 
and  in  a  proud  position,  the  Golden 
Bottle  of  the  founder  of  the  house. 
The  goldsmith  in  Covent  Garden  was 
"  Ricnard  Stayley,**  but  his  house 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  sign. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from 
this  -that  the  bankers  were  beginning 
to  grow  too  proud  to  shew  signs  like 
shopkeepers.  Stracban  and  Co.,  in 
the  Strand,  preserve  the  Golden 
Anchor ;  and  Gosling,  in  Fleet  Street, 
the  Three  Squirrels  of  their  respec- 
tive houses.  Strachan^s  was  once 
Snow*s  (the  banker  commemorated 
by  Gay) ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  name 
or  Snow  or  his  sign,  or  of  (iosling 
and  the  Three  Squirrels,  in  the  first 
London  Directory,  Many  of  our 
readers  will  recollect  the  Golden 
Fish  of  Messrs.  Kundell  and  Bridge, 
on  Ludgate  Hill. 

Booksellers  had  their  signs  as  well 
as  bankers.  Rastell,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  a  prin- 
ter at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street ; 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  a  printer  at 
the  Falcon,  in  Fleet  Street;  hence, 
as  I  suppose.  Falcon  Court.  The 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare*s  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  the  first  edition  of 
his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  were  sold  "  by 
John  Harrison,  at  the  sign  of  the 
White  Greyhonnd,  in  St.  PauFs 
Churchyard;"  and  the  first  edition 
of  Spenser's  Shepheards  Kalender, 
"  by  Hugh  Singleton,  dwelling  at 
the  Golden  Tun  ni  Creed  Lnne,  near 
unto  Ludgate."  The  first  edition  of 
the   Mcrrt/   Wives   of  Wiiulsor  was 


sold  at  ^'  the  Flower  de  Lease  and 
the  Crowne,"  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;  the  first  edition  of  the  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream,  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Fleet  Street;  the  first  edition 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  **  the 
Green  Dragon  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard ;"  the  first  edit  ion  of  Richard  IlL 
at  the  Angel ;  and  the  first  edition  of 
Richard  IL  at  the  Fox,  both  in  St 
PauFs  Churchyard ;  the  first  edition 
of  Henrt/  V.  was  sold  at  the  Cat  and 
Parrots  in  Cornhill ;  the  first  edition 
of  Lear,  at  the  Pied  Bull  m  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard ;  and  the  first  edition  of 
Othello,  ''  at  the  Eagle  and  Child  in 
Britain's  Bourse,"  i.e.  the  New  Ex- 
change. 

Henry  Herrinraian,  the  friend  of  * 
Davenant  and  Dryden,  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor,  in  the  Lower 
Walk  of  the  New  Exchange;  old 
John  Dunton,  the  bookseUer  and 
autobiographer,  at  the  Black  Raven 
in  Jew  in  Street ;  Ben  Tooke,  at  the 
Ship  (Ben  was  the  friend  of  Swift); 
Anthony  Collins,  the  compiler  of  the 
Peerage  which  bears  his  name,  at 
the  Black  Boy;  T.  Cooper  at  the 
Globe,  and  J;  Millan  at  the  Blae 
Anchor ;  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  Judge  s 
Head ;  Bernard  Lintot  at  the  Cross 
Keys,  and  Edmund  Curll  at  the  Dial 
Bible.  Hence  the  allusion  in  the 
Dunciad : — 

*'  Down  with  the  Bible,  up  with  the 
Pope's  arms." 

Andrew  Millar  lived  at  Buchanan's 
Head;  Dodsley  at  Tully's  Head; 
Cave  was  content  with  his  Gate; 
Baldwin  portrayed  a  Rose ;  the  first 
Mr.  Longman  exhibited  a  Ship  at 
anchor ;  and  the  first  Mr.  Murray, 
a  Ship  in  full  sail. 

But  the  booksellers  have  not  been 
so  careful  of  their  signs  as  the  bankers. 
Rivingtons,  it  is  true,  exhibit  a  Bible 
and  Crown ;  Mr.  Pickering,  a  Dolphin 
and  Anchor  on  the  title-pages  of  hii 
books;  our  clever  contemporary, 
Blackwood,  a  head  of  Buchanan  on 
the  outside  wrapper;  and  Fraser 
himself  (as  the  name  would  imply), 
a  strawberry  -  plant.  But  where, 
let  us  ask,  is  Mr.  Murray's  Skipf 
and  where  is  the  Ship  of  the  Messrs. 
Jx)ngman?  , 

There  is  a  couplet  in  Pope  too 
imperfectly  understood  by  a  hirgc 
circle  of  the  poet's  readers:  — 
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**  Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weeklj 

boast 
Of  Curll's  chaste  press,    and    Lintot's 

rubric  post." 
The  commentator  tells  us  that  Lintot 
usually  adorned  his  shop  with  titles 
m  red  letters;  but  there  is  here,  I 
conceive,  another  meaning,  a  refer- 
ence to  a  custom  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood when  the  poet  wrote.  Lloyd 
has  a  dialogue  between  two  posts  at 
Tom  Davies's  door  in  Great  Kussell 
Street,  Covent  Garden:  — 
**  In  Russell  Street  ensued  of  Inte 
Between  two  posts  a  strange  debate. 
Two  postii !    ay,   posts ;  for  posts    can 

speak 
In  Latin,  Hebrow,  French,  or  Greek. 
One  Rubric  thus  addressed  the  other.'* 
It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  paste 
the  titles  of  book  upon  the  posts  of 
doors;  and  Lintot*s  first  shop  was 
called  from  this  circumstance,  and 
by  himself,  too,  in  the  titles  of  all  his 
early  books,  the  Post  House  in  Fleet 
Street, 

Before  the  Westminster    Paving 
Act  came  into  operation,  men  could 

five  no  other  address  than  a  sign. 
Iilton*s  father  was  a  scrivener  in 
Bread  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Spread  Eagle;  Voltaire,  when  in 
London,  locked  at  the  White  Peruke, 
in  Maiden  Lane ;  Hogarth's  house,  in 
Leicester  Square,  was  distinguished 
by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head ;  the 
mother  of  Stry pe  the  historian  lived 
at  the  Five  Ink-Horns  in  Petticoat 
Lane;  Keats  the  poet  was  bom  at 
the  Swan  and  Hoop  in  Moorfields ; 
Bat  Pidgeon,  the  famous  hairdresser, 
commemorated  in  the  Spectator^  cut 
hair  and  dressed  wigs  at  the  sign  of 
the  Three  Pidgeous;  Nan  Clarges, 
General  Monk*s  virago  of  a  duchess, 
was  a  farrier's  wife  at  the  Three 
Spanish  Gypsies  in  the  Strand,  when 
Monk  first  knew  her.  These  signs, 
I  conceive,  are  not  without  their 
interest ;  but  the  reader  would  care 
very  little  to  know  that  Milton's 
father  lived  at  No.  6,  or  Hogarth  at 
No.  16.  There  is  a  pretty  Kind  of 
confused  poetry  in  si^s.  Milton's 
father  set  up  the  armonal  ensign  of  his 
family,  and  Hogarth  the  sign  of  the 
bouse  at  which  he  had  served  his  time. 


The  first  professor  of  painting  in 
the  Royal  Academy  was  Samuel 
Wale,  a  painter  of  signs  :  — 

"  Mr.  Wale/'  says  Edwards,  "  painted 
some  signs;  the  principal  one  was  a 
whole  length  ol  Shnkspeare,  about  five 
feet  high,  which  was  executed  for,  and 
displayed  before,  the  door  of  a  public- 
house,  the  north-west  corner  of  Little 
Russell  Street,  in  Drury  Lane.  II  was 
enclosed  in  a  most  sumptuous  carved  gilt 
frame,  and  suspended  by  rich  iron-work  ; 
but  this  splendid  object  of  attraction  did 
not  hang  long  before  it  was  taken  down, 
in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  passed  for  paving,  and  also  for 
removing  the  signs  and  other  obstructions 
in  the  stieets  of  London.  Such."  he 
adds.  "  was  the  total  change  of  fashion 
and  the  consequent  disuse  of  sign«,  that 
the  above  representation  of  our  great 
dramatic  poet  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to 
Mason  the  broker,  in  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  where  it  stood  at  his  door  for 
several  years,  until  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  weather  and  other  acci- 
dents." 

The  public-house  described  by  Ed- 
wards is  still  distinguished  as  the 
Shakspeare's  Head. 

Here  let  us  ask.  Will  signs  revive? 
Will  Colnett  take  Mr.  Gibbons's  Cock 
from  over  his  door,  and  take  him 
inside  as  Child  the  banker  over  the 
way  has  done  his  Marygold  ?  Will 
Caldwell  revive  the  Nine  Rolls — the 
Nine  English  llolls — ^the  old  insignia 
of  hb  house?  Will  the  Messrs. 
Longman  revive  the  Ship,  as  they 
have  revived  the  long  s's  in  print  of 
the  first  Mr.  Longman?  Caldwell 
speaks  determinedly.  But,  alas,  for 
the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street  I  Wil- 
liam, the  king  of  skinkers,  has  re- 
tired. William  was  growing  old; 
and  William,  after  a  long  service, 
wanted  a  little  additional  assistance ; 
but  Colnett  did  not  understand  the 
many  merits  of  William,  and  he  re- 
fusea  him  his  little  request.  What's 
the  consequence?  A  change  has 
come  over  the  whole  place.  The 
very  Cock  over  the  door  seems  a 
little  enfeebled  in  his  strut  since 
William  went.  Alas,  for  the  Cock 
in  Fleet  Street!  William  was  the 
king  of  drawers.  Well  might  Ten- 
nyson sing  his  praises  I  ♦ 


*   William  once  told  us  that  Milton  was  a  great  frequenter  of  tlie    Cock.     When 
pressed  for  his  authority,  he  quoted  the  lines  in  LM/lcgro  descriptive  of  the  Cock  : — 

*'  Stoutly  struts  bis  dames  before.'* 
When  pressed  a  little  further,  he  said  Mr.  Tennyson  had  given  him  the  line. 
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CONTEMPORARY    ORATORS. 

No.V. 

THB  DUKB  OF  WXLLI2IGTON. 


*'  Thx  Duke  of  Wellington  an  ora- 
tor! He  who  never  uttered  two 
consecutive  sentences  without  hesi- 
tation; who  exhibits  a  hardy  con- 
tempt for  all  the  graces  of  language 
and  style ;  and  in  whom  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  if  it  ever  existed  in 
his  mind,  has  been  dormant  for  half  a 
century  I  Do  you  mean  seriously  to 
class  him  as  an  orator  ?  ^ 

This  would  be  a  very  natural 
question  if  it  were  admitted  that  ora« 
tory  is  a  merely  extrinsic  and  super- 
ficial art,  aiming  at  skill  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  the  shaping  of  sentences, 
and  trusting  for  its  hold  on  the  hu- 
man mind  rather  to  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  thought  is  conveyed  than 
to  the  truth  or  force  of  the  thought 
itself.  But  there  are  degrees  and 
classes  of  oratory  as  there  are  of 
poetry.  The  chief  object  of  oratory 
IS  to  ^rsnade  or  convince,  to  bring 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  agree* 
ment  and  co-operation  with  that  of 
thespeedcer;  and  this  is  often  effected 
with  success  in  proportion  to  the 
sincerity  and  straight -forwardness 
brought  to  bc»r  on  the  task.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  and  influential 
speskers  have  been  men  who  never 
received  any  r^^lar  training  to  the 
art  of  elocution,  and  among  these  a 
place  may  be  claimed  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  is 
so  constituted  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  use  of  tnose 
arts  by  which  public  speakers  usually 
seek  to  influence  their  audiences.  In 
this  sense  of  the  term,  he  could  not 
be  an  orator  if  he  would.  He  has  no 
idea  of  separating  his  subject  from 
himself,  of  looking  at  it  m  its  ex- 
ternal bearings  witnout  reference  to 
his  own  views.  He  cannot,  as  such 
men  as  Lord  Brougham  or  Lord 
Lyndhurst  would,  \new  it  as  a  theme 
for  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
ingenuity.  He  has  no  idea  of  design 
or  of  colouring ;  does  not  look  at  it 
with  the  eve  of  an  artist,  studying 
what  will  best  conduce  to  a  grand 
effect,  or  where  the  light  and  shade 
are  to  be  thrown  in.    He  never  thinks 


of  preparing  exordiums  or  perort- 
tions,  or  of  attenuating  parts  of  his 
discourse  that  the  strong  points  may 
seem  stronger.  He  never  (^ays  with 
a  question.  Politics  arc  with  him  a 
serious  reality,  not  a  mere  game. 
Nor  are  they  a  passion,  as  witbrnen 
of  warmer  temperament;  they  are 
rather  part  of  a  grave  duty,  to  be 
dealt  with  not  from  choice,  but  be- 
cause his  position  in  the  country  re- 
quires that  he  should  be  mixed  up 
with  them.  He  never  speaks  for  the 
sake  of  display,  apparently  having  no 
vanity  of  that  sort.  Wh«iever  he 
rises  to  address  the  House,  it  is  be- 
cause necessity  compels  him— because 
the  debate  would  be  inoom[^ete  until 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  his 
time  had  delivered  his  saitameats. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  speik,  he 
says  no  more  than  the  occasion  tb- 
solutely  requires.  He  gives  utter- 
ance to  the  real  sentiments  of  his 
mind,  the  unbiassed  condusioDs  sug- 
gested by  a  cool  head  and  an  almost 
unparalleled  experience.  Tou  can 
see  at  once  that  this  is  done  without 
effort,  and,  above  all,  without  any 
desire  for  effect.  It  is  a  labour  ii 
duty,  not  of  love.  It  is  not  soueht 
by  him,  yet  he  is  ready  when  cafied 
on.  Haying  said  his  say,  he  seans 
relieved  of  an  unpleasant  load,  and 
sits  down  abruptly  as  he  rose,  in- 
different whether  what  he  has  deli- 
vered has  plft^sed  or  displeased  his 
audience.  These,  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  say,  are  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  professed  orator,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  Yet 
the  Duke  wiU  produce,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Lordis,  as  startling 
and,  perchance,  a  more  permanent 
effect,  than  the  most  ingenious  and 
eloquent  of  them  all. 

The  agencies  by  which  his  in- 
fluence works  on  tne  loa;ialatnre  and 
the  public  are  of  a  far  higher  order. 
Look  at  the  moral  weight  he  brines 
with  him.  With  a  reputation  already 
historical,  what  man  of  the  day,  be 
he  even  the  ja^eatest,  can  oommsnd 
the  respect  whicii  his  mere  presence 
inspires  f    It  may  seem  a  trifle,  but 
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it  k  one  pr^nant  with  deep  mean- 
ing, that  the  only  indiyidual  in  this 
country  except  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  to  whom  all  men,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  uncover 
themselves  on  the  public  highway,  is 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the 
vulgar,  the  indifferent,  the  triflers, 
the  ignorant,  pay  this  homage  to 
him  where  no  homage  is  due  to  any 
man,  shall  not  the  same  sentiment 
prevail  within  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  amonff  those  whose  privi- 
leges and  sodid  pre-eminence  rest 
upon  hereditary  gratitude  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  stands 
apart  from,  and  above,  all  the  other 
peers.  There  mav  be  men  of  more 
ancient  lineage,  there  are  certainly 
men  of  more  commanding  and  bril- 
liant talents  of  the  sort  that  capti- 
Tate  an  assembly,  whether  composed 
of  the  high  or  the  low  :  but  he 
transcends  them  all  in  the  possession 
of  that  power  which  acts  on  a  vo- 
luntary intellectual  submission.  Plain, 
unpretending,  feeble,  venerable,  as  he 
is,  he  seems  encircled  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  gloiy.  All  physical  de- 
fects, all  the  infirmities  of  age,  are 
lost  in  the  light  of  his  great  lame. 
He  seems  already  to  belong  to  the 
past,  and  to  speak  with  its  authority. 
Often  oracular  in  his  denunciations 
and  in  his  decisions,  strange  to  say, 
those  who  hear  him  seem  to  believe 
that  he  is  so. 

And  it  is  not  amon^  pigmies  that 
he  is  thus  morally  a  giant.  The  de- 
ference and  re^ct  paid  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  m  the  House  of  Lords 
come  from  men  of  the  highest  order 
of  minds.  Political  difierences  or 
personal  vanities,  neither  of  them 
mterpoee  any  obstacle  to  its  free  ex- 
pression. rowerfVil  and  successful 
orators  and  statesmen,  aristocratic 
demagogues,  grave  lawyers  and  er- 
ratic lawgivers,  whatever  may  be 
their  mutual  jealousies  or  their  cus- 
tomary arrogance,  all  yield  at  once 
to  his  moral  supremacy.  The  man 
of  the  present  day  who  stands  next 
to  him  m  the  extent,  if  not  the  qua- 
lity of  his  fame,  he  who  is  distin- 
guished among  his  contemporaries 
not  more  for  bis  parliamentary  and 
political  successes  tnan  for  his  mental 
and  moral  insubordination — he,  too, 
ostentatiously  proclaims  himself  the 
devoted  admirer  and  follower  of  the 


Duke  of  Wellington.  The  homage 
is  too  universal  not  to  be  sincere. 

It  is  this  moral  weight  or  influence 
that  gives  to  the  public  speaking  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  its  chief 
characteristics.  He  can  speak  with 
an  authority  which  no  other  man 
would  dare  to  assume,  and  whirh,  if 
assumed  by  any  other  man,  would 
not  be  submitted  to.  For  the  same 
reason  he  can  dispense  with  all  that 
explanation  and  apology  which  so 
often  renders  the  speecnes  of  other 
men  ridiculous.  He  has  no  need  of 
a  hypocritical  humilitrv  or  an  affected 
desire  of  abstinence  from  that  great 
necessity  of  politicians — speech-mak- 
ing. He  knows  both  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  and  that  what  he  has 
to  say  will  be  held  to  be  of  value. 
He  knows  that  no  decision  will  be 
come  to  till  he  has  been  heard,  and 
that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  his 
opinion  prevailing  even  with  those 
opposed  to  him,  unless  the  current  of 
political  feeling  should  happen  at  the 
time  to  run  very  strong  indeed. 
These  encumbrances  of  ordinary 
speakers  being  cast  aside,  the  Duke 
can  afford  to  run  at  once  full  tilt  at 
the  real  question  in  dispute.  To  see 
him  stripping  the  subject  of  all  ex- 
traneous and  unnecessary  adjuncts 
until  he  exposes  it  to  his  hearers  in 
its  real  and  natural  proportions  is  a 
very  rich  treat.  He  scents  a  fallacy 
afar  off,  and  hunts  it  down  at  once 
without  mercy.  He  has  certain  con- 
stitutional principles  which  with  him 
are  real  standards.  He  measures 
propositions  or  opinions  by  these 
standards,  and  as  they  come  up  to 
the  mark  or  fall  short  of  it,  so  are 
they  accepted  or  disposed  of.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  he  carries  this  in- 
flexible system  too  far,  and  has  after- 
wards to  retract ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able for  a  man  who  has  wielded  such 
authority,  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  implicit  deference  for  so  many 
jrears,  and  whose  mental  organisation 
IS  so  stem  and  steadfast,  now  few 
prejudices  He  has.  Even  these  will 
always  yield  to  necessity,  often  to 
reason.  If  he  be  sometimes  dogmati- 
cal, the  fault  is  less  his  than  of  those 
who  lead  him  into  this  natural  error, 
when  their  respect  deters  them  from 
even  reminding  him  that  he  is  fal- 
lible. 

Self-reliance  and  sinffleness  of  pur- 
pose induce  vigour  of  tbouglit  and 
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simplicity  of  diction.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  not  confined  to  the 
language  only,  but  extends  to  the 
operation  of  the  mind,  is  unique. 
You  meet  nothing  like  it  in  any  otner 
man  now  prommently  before  the 
public.  There  is  a  vigorous  economy 
of  both  thoughts  and  words.  As  a 
speaker  and  as  a  general,  the  Duke 
equally  disencumbers  himself  of  un- 
necessary aeents.  He  is  as  little  fond 
ofrhetoricalflourbhesor  declamatory 
arts  as  he  was  of  useless  troops. 
Every  word  does  its  work.  Simple, 
sound,  sterling  Saxon,  he  seems  to 
choose  by  instinct,  as  hitting  hardest 
with  least  show.  Sometimes  this 
self-reliance  and  simplicity  degene- 
rate into  an  abruptness  almost  rude. 
Then  the  simplicity  would  almost 
appear  affected,  but  that  the  Duke  is 
wholly  incapable  of  tliat  culpable 
weakness.  Tnose  curt  notes  of  his  to 
people  whom  he  conceives  to  be  in 
any  way  intrusive,  or  who  say  or  do 
what  does  not  square  with  his  rigid 
notions  of  etiquette,  are  often  more 
amusing  than  dignified.  Still  they 
are  strictly  characteristic  and  are 
only  eccentric  evidences  of  that  spint 
which  makes  the  Duke  in  his  par- 
liamentary career  mark  out  a  course 
for  himself,  and,  having  once  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  is  right,  ad- 
here to  it  with  almost  obstinate 
perseverance. 

In  attributing  to  the  Duke  this 
simplicity  of  thought  and  language, 
it  IS  not  intend^  to  imply  any 
narrowness  or  feebleness  of  intel- 
lect. A  plainness  and  simplicity 
there  is,  in  dress,  \vi  manners,  in 
style  of  thought,  in  expression,  which 
might  warrant  a  superficial  observer, 
knowing  nothing  (if  that  be  possi- 
ble) of  the  hfe  and  services  of  the 
man,  in  such  an  assumption.  He 
would  be  apt  to  set  the  Duke  down 
as  a  well-meaning,  prejudiced,  ho- 
nest, dc^matical,  and  very  imprac- 
ticable old  man,  whom  you  would 
treat  with  respect  on  account  of  his 
years,  but  whom  you  would  on  no 
account  allow  to  meddle  in  your  af- 
fairs. But  all  this  is  external  only. 
The  readers  of  the  Duke*s  despatches 
need  not  be  told  this.  They  exhibit 
proofs  of  a  highly  toned  and  ad- 
mu^bl^  regulated  mind.  High  ho- 
nour, inflexibility,  sa^city,  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  human  nature 
even  at  an  early  age,  a  capacity  for 


the  grandest  designs  and  most  en- 
larged views,  combined  with  a  readi- 
ness for  the  most  minute  of  military 
affairs, — these  are  to  be  found  in 
every  page  of  those  extraordinary 
productions. 

Similar  qualities  have  developed 
themselves  in  the  Diike^s  political 
career.  He  clings  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  with  a 
tenacity  which  has  the  best  effect  on 
contemporary  statesmen.  His  aa- 
flacity  IS  the  result  of  a  most  en- 
krged  experience.  With  all  fab  ap- 
parent simplicity  and  rigidity,  no 
man  more  thoroiu;hly  keeps  pace 
with  his  age  than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. He  unites  great  shrewdness 
of  perception  and  readiness  of  obser- 
vation with  a  disposition  steadfiistl^'  to 
adhere  to  what  is,  rather  than  to  yield 
to  what  has  not  been  tried.  If  he 
rarely  rejects  a  theorjr,  he  as  rarely 
adopts  one,  because  it  is  new.  He  is 
not  fond  of  theories,  except  those 
which  the  past  and  the  experience 
of  lone  practice  have  sanctioned.  He 
indiviaualises  every  thing  as  much 
as  he  can.  He  prefers  a  small  bene- 
fit that  is  specific  and  real  to  the 
most  magnificent  promises.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  his  mind  is  common 
sense ;  but  it  is  of  a  very  uncommon 
sort.  It  becomes  a  kind  of  practical 
philosophy.  He  requires  so  much 
per  cent  deposit  for  every  share  in 
the  joint  stock  of  modem  wisdom. 
Perhaps  he  sometimes  pushes  these 
peculiarities  too  far.  The  prejudices 
of  so  powerful  a  man  may  sometimes 
become  a  great  national  obstruction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  some  men  with 
fixed  ideas,  to  preyent  the  moral 
world  flying  off  out  of  its  appointed 
orbit. 

It  is  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  position 
in  the  country  which  his  ^p^at  ser- 
yices  have  secured  for  him,  that 
render  him  so  influential  a  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  felt 
that  his  speeches  are  not  merely  made 
for  a  party  purpose,  but  that  the^ 
embody  the  experience  of  a  life.  Hu 
sincerity  and  tne  reliance  you  haye 
on  his  sagacity  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  those  graces  of  style  and 
manner,  and  that  choice  of  language, 
which  are  expected  from  a  pumic 
speaker.  He  usually  sits  in  a  state 
of  abstraction,  —  his  arms  folded,  his 
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head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  legs 
stretched  out.  He  seems  to  be  asleep ; 
bat,  in  a  very  few  moments,  he  shews 
that  he  has  not  been  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  debate.  He  suddenly 
starts  up,  advances  (sometimes  with 
faltering  steps,  from  his  advanced 
age)  to  the  table,  and,  without  pre- 
face or  preliminary  statement,  dashes 
at  once  at  the  real  question  in  dis- 
pute. The  keenness  with  which  he 
detects  it,  and  the  perseverance  of 
his  pursuit,  are  remarkable  proofs  of 
the  unimpaired  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. Even  with  all  the  physi- 
cal feebleness  which  might  be  ex- 
pected at  his  years,  he  entirely  fills 
the  house  while  he  speaks.  His  ut- 
terance is  very  indistinct;  yet  by  a 
strong  effort  of  the  will  he  makes 
himself  clearly  heard  and  understood, 
even  though  to  do  so  he  may  have 
to  repeat  whole  portions  of  sentences. 
Not  a  point  of  the  discourse  escapes 
him ;  and  the  most  vigorous  debater 
often  finds  the  weakness  of  his  ar- 
gument, however  cleverly  masked, 
sudden!  V  detected  and  exposed.  Some 
of  the  short,  terse,  pointed  sentences, 
fall  with  a  force  on  the  house  the 
more  remarkable  for  the  contrast  of 
the  matter  with  the  manner.  The 
speeches  as  a  whole,  though  always 
extremely  brief  in  comparison  with 


those  of  more  elaborate  debaters, 
strike  the  hearer  with  surprise  for 
their  sustained  tone,  the  consistency 
of  their  argument,  and  a  kind  of 
natural  symmeti^,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  being  the  smcere 
and  spontaneous  developement  of  a 
strong  mind  and  a  determined  pur- 
pose. 

Of  the  political  career  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  it  is  not  desirable  to 
speak  where  praise  or  censure  would 
alike  savour  of  presumption.  He 
shares  with  most  of  the  great  men  of 
the  day,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
particular,  the  blame  which  it  is 
usual  to  attach  to  inconsistency. 
Posterity  will  decide  on  the  degree 
of  turpitude  attributable  to  the  states- 
men of  this  age,  for  their  manner 
of  guiding  the  country  peaceably 
through  a  revolution  in  opmion  and 
legislation,  to  attain  which  would 
have  cost  other  nations  all  the  fright- 
ful penalties  of  civil  strife.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  decision,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  active 
political  career,  stood  above  the 
temptations  of  ordinary  ambition,  and 
is,  therefore,  exempt  nrom  the  more 
ordinary  and  obvious  grounds  of  re- 
proach. 


PAINTED  GLASS. 


Iif  June,  1843,  the  Commissioners 
of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  laudable  view 
of  encouraging  native  talent,  invited 
the  artists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land— painters,  wood-carvers,  model- 
lers, glass-painters,  &c  &c.,  to  compete 
in  their  respective  arts  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  new  houses  of 
parliament,  and  to  forward  specimens 
of  their  skill  to  Ijondon,  for  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  Com- 
mt^on. 

In  compliance  with  this  invitation, 
Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Allan,  glass- 
painters,  Edinburgh,  submitted  a  spe- 
cimen of  painted  glass,  together  with 
a  series  of  designs,  or  rather  sugges- 
tions for  designs,  for  the  twelve  win- 
dows of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
filled  with  that  material,  which  the 
competing  artists  were  requested  also 
to  furnish. 

The  specimen  forwarded  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine  and  Allan  was  so  highly 


approved  of  by  the  commission,  that 
they  eventually  recommended  these 
gentlemen  to  the  Treasury  for  the 
execution  of  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows. They  have  also  adopted  the 
leading  idea  suggested  by  Messrs.  B. 
and  A.  as  subject,  departing  from  it, 
however,  and  We  thmk  judiciously, 
in  some  matters  of  detail. 

Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Allan  pro- 
posed to  give  a  sort  of  pictorial  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  and  with  this 
view  divided  it  into  twelve  cycles,  be- 
ginning with  Caractacus  and  ending 
with  Victoria;  each  cycle,  besides 
being  indicated  by  its  more  remark- 
able sovereigns,  bein^  further  illus- 
trated by  representations  of  the  most 
celebrated  personages  of  the  periods 
referred  to,  intended,  we  presume,  as 
a  sort  of  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  The  Commission,  however, 
has  rejected  this  part  of  the  design, 
and  had  ordered  that  the  selection  of 
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personagefl  to  be  repretented  f hall  be 
confined  to  the  nmu  linei  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  restriction,  we 
think,  was  a  proper  one,  since,  by 
making  the  circumstance  of  royalty 
the  single  and  only  (jualifiottion 
for  representation,  aU  difference  of 
opinion  is  avoided. 

Encouraged,  as  we  presume,  by  his 
successful  competition,  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine,  of  Messrs.  B.  and  A.,  has  recently 
published  a  treatise  on  painted  glass,* 
with  the  view,  he  tells  us,  of  second- 
ing the  impulse  which  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  decorative  arts,  and  of 
urginff  the  movement  resultin^there- 
from  m  the  right  direction.  Thb  is 
laudable,  and  exhibits  a  liberality  of 
spirit  which  it  could  be  wished  was 
more  general  amongst  the  profes- 
sors of  these  arts.  If  it  were,  if 
every  man  came  forward  with  the 
results  of  his  observation  and  expe- 
rience in  the  art  which  he  practises 
in  the  same*  open,  manly,  and  un- 
affected manner  as  Mr.  Ballantine, 
the  march  of  improvement  would  be 
incalculably  accelerated. 

Before  entering  on  his  subject,  Mr. 
Ballantine  glances  at  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  by  which  art  is  afflicted, 
namely,  a  blind  veneration  for  the 
antique, — ^  A  veneration  which  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  fiiults 
and  the  beauties  of  ancient  art,  but  ex- 
tends its  admiration  equally  to  both. 
The  national  taste,**  contmues  our 
author,  "  as  if  in  penance  for 
former  transgressions,  has  prostrated 
itself  before  the  spirit  of  antiquity, 
and  is  now  offering  it  a  homa^  at 
once  abject  and  mdiscnminating.** 
These  remarks  are  not  more  forcible 
than  true,  more  particularly  in  the  case 
of  elass-painting,  where  this  devotion 
to  the  antique  has  led  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  amount  of  deformity, 
distortion,  and  monstrosity,  which 
would  have  annihilated  any  art  that 
had  not  within  itself  a  principle  of  vi- 
tality which  no  violation  of  taste,  how- 
ever hideous,  could  altogether  destroy. 

Mr.  Ballantine  accuses  the  glass- 
manufacturers  of  pandering  to  this 
vitiated  taste,  by  imparting  to  the 
fflass  intended  for  painting  the  de- 
fects of  the  old  glass,  its  sandy  tex- 
ture,   and   wavy,    uneven    surfoce. 


Thus  prepuvd,  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  tne  glaas-pamter,  who  eom- 
pletes  the  de^ption,  and  prodaces  t 
genuine  antique,  represoited  by  a 
combination  of  bad  material,  wretcW 
drawing,  and  miserable  desiCT.  The 
villanous  production,  with  all  its 
abominations,  set  glaringly  forth,  is 
then  put  up  in  some  churdi  or  pub- 
lic building,  and  down  before  it,  on 
bended  knee,  fall  the  worshippers  of 
the  antique,  lost  in  admiration  of  tbe 
crooked  l^s,  distorted  spines,  tfkj 
feet,  inane  countenances,  and  {vepoe- 
terous  attitudes  of  the  figures  intended 
for  human,  by  which  the  design  is 
animated  and  illustrated. 

The  art  of  gkss-painting,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine says,  nas  been  deodedly  re- 
trograding. It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  an  art  which,  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  lies  under  the 
baneftil  influence  of  a  vitiated  taste 
and  reasonless  prejudice.  How  eui 
an  art  prosper  that  deals  in  such  cari- 
catures of  humanity,  such  abcNTtioDs 
of  nature,  the  likeness  <^  whidi  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  heavens  above 
or  in  the  earth  beneath?  Impos- 
sible. What  is  unnatural  carries  an 
impassable  limit  within  itsdf  heyaoA 
which  it  cannot  be  urged. 

A  better  day  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  dawning  for  this  very  beautiful 
and  elegant  art,  and  foremost  amoont 
its  improvers,  amongst  those  who 
have  brought  a  correct  taste  and  a 
tnie  artistic  spirit  to  bear  on  its  capa- 
bilities, we  nave  no  hesitation  in 
placing  Mr.  James  Ballantine,  whose 
clear  and  lively  perception  of  the 
errors  and  absurdities  by  whidi  the 
art  has  been  hitherto  degraded  and 
its  improvement  retarded,  induces  a 
strong  faith  in  his  competency  for 
the  great  national  w<h^  whidi  he 
has  been  chosen  to  execute;  and 
although  we  cannot  but  feel  thiit  the 
execution  of  that  w<Hrk  involves  le- 
sponsibilities  of  the  very  gnmt 
kind,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
satisfactorily  sustained. 

With  a  love  of  hisart  whidi  maika 
the  genuine  artist,  Mr.  BallaiiftiDe 
makes  anxious,  and,  we  think,  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  Affw  that  in  giaas- 
painting,  in  the  general  case,  there 
has  &een  hitherto,  not  only  a  lade  of 
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ftrtifldc  skill,  bot  a  want  of  appreda- 
tton  of  its  capabilities  as  a  roedium  of 
expression.  He  believes  it  to  be 
adaptable  to  bigber  purposes,  capable 
of  embracing  a  wider  range  of  objects 
than  has  been  thought  or  allowed. 
He,  in  short,  thinks  it  an  art  worthy 
of  the  energies  of  the  highest  order 
of  artistic  genius ;  and  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  of  its  possessing,  to 
an  extent  &r  ezceedinff  that  of  any 
other  medium,  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able qualities  in  pictorial  art,  magni- 
ficence of  effect  and  splendour  of 
ccJonr,  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
him,  nor  hesitate  to  believe  that 
much  more  could  be  made  of  the  art 
than  has  yet  been.  When  we  add  to 
the  qualities  already  mentioned  that 
of  durability,  which  it  also  possesses 
in  a  surpassing  decree,  we  have  a 
medium  of  pictorial  expression  at 
once  more  effective  and  enduring 
than  any  other  employed  in  art.  In 
reference  to  its  durability,  Mr.  Bal- 
lantine  observes,  ^*Had  the  art  of 
painting^  on  glass  been  known  in  the 
age  of  rhiduis,  we  might  have  had 
preserved  in  colours  as  vivid  as  when 
the  works  were  executed,  the  Jupiter 
of  Homer  by  Apelles,  the  pictorial 
embodiment  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter by  Parrbasius.**  This  is  well 
said,  and  forcibly  suggests  ideas  of 
the  perishable  nature  c^  canvass  and 
paint  when  compared  to  coloured 
elass.  A  few  centuries  and  the 
former  fades  and  decays,  while  on 
the  latter  the  lapse  of  thousands  of 
years  effects  no  perceptible  deteriora- 
tion, both  colour  and  substance  be- 
ing indestructible  by  time ;  a  quality 
which  alone  should  recommend  the 
art  of  glass-painting  to  high  consi- 
deration, not  only  as  a  means  of 
securing  immortality  for  works  of. 
genius,  but  as  constituting  an  impe- 
rishable record  of  forms  and  things 
which  posterity  would  be  the  wiser 
and,  mayhap,  the  better  for  knowing. 
Fainted  glass,  in  short,  if  employed 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capabilities, 
miffht  become  a  high  and  pure  source 
of  mformation  to  the  remotest  gene- 
rations ;  transmitting  vivid  and  cor- 
rect id«M  on  many  points  of  national 
history,  to  which  the  lapse  of  time 
gives  a  deep  and  exciting  interest.  In 
the  matter  of  costume,  for  instance, 
how  accurate  would  be  its  intelli- 
gence^ how  invaluable  to  the  anti- 
quary and  historian. 


The  opinion  we  believe  to  be  pretty 
genera],  that  the  situations  and  styles 
of  architecture  for  which  painted 
g^ass  is  adapted  are  extremely  limited, 
many  believing  it  to  be  suited  to 
places  of  worship  only.  Mr.  Ballan- 
tine  is  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  declares  it  to  be  applicable  to  any 
and  every  style  of  arcnitecture,  and 
an  appropriate  embellishment  for 
modern  mansions,  when  subject  to 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  and  regulated 
b^  a  due  consideration  for  influencing 
circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  painted 
glass  windows  are  peculiarly  suitable 
for  places  of  worship.  The  splendour 
of  their  colouring,  and  the  *^  dim, 
religious  li^^ht,**  they  shed,  harmonis- 
ing well  with  the  holy  purposes  of  a 
temple  of  Grod,  while  the  emblems 
and  figures  they  bear  are  calculated 
to  deepen  the  devotional  feeling  of 
the  worshipper,  besides  having  the 
effect  of  excluding  estemal  objects 
by  which  that  feeling  mi^ht  be  dis- 
turbed. But  there  is  as  httle  doubt 
that  there  are  many  other  situations 
in  which  painted  |;lass  windows  might 
be  introduced  with  equal  propriety 
and  effect.  All  that  is  necessary,  being 
their  adaptation  in  character,  style, 
and  subject,  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed. 
This  attended  to,  we  hardly  know 
where  they  could  be  considered  out 
of  place.  On  their  fitness  for  libra- 
ries and'  all  apartments  devoted  to 
reading  and  study  we  need  not  dwell, 
the  qualities  by  which  painted  glass 
is  recommended  to  such  situations 
being  too  obvious  to  render  this  ne- 
cessary. Neither  need  we  speak  of 
its  suitableness  for  all  sorts  of  public 
rooms,  great  halls,  and,  generally,  for 
all  places  appropriated  for  matters 
of  state  and  ceremony,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  large  assemblages 
of  people. 

The  imposing  effect  which  it  would 
have  in  all  these  cases  need  not  be 
e&lar^  on;  but  there  are  other 
situations  into  which  it  might  be  in- 
troduced with  equally  go(w  results, 
provided  the  conditions  imposed  by 
circumstances  were  complied  vrith. 
It  might  be  introduced  into  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  apartments 
of  modem  mansions  with  excellent 
effect,  confining  the  designs  to  a  light 
and  graceful  tracery,  in  rich,  clear, 
but  unobtrusive  colouring.    There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  painted  fflan 
windows,  after  some  such  style  as 
this,  would  add  greatly  to  the  ele- 
gance of  any  apartment  into  which 
they  might  be  introduced,  care  being 
taken,  as  Mr.  Ballantine  recommends, 
that  the  colouring  be  at  once  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  complexion  of 
the  apartment* 

Of  course,  any  attempt  here  at  the 
introduction  of  human  figures,  or  at 
pictorial  effect  generally,  would  be 
out  of  place  and  in  bad  taste ;  both 
the  size  and  form  of  the  modem  win- 
dow Ibrbidding  the  admission  of  all 
such  designs;  nor  would  such  tracery 
as  that  recommended  interrupt  the 
view  through  the  window,  the  neces- 
sary intervals  of  colourless  glass  al- 
ways permitting  of  distinct  and  un- 
obstructed vision. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  present  mode  of  having  win- 
dows sunk  into  a  recess,  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  tht  wall  of  the  apartment 
thereby     disagreeably    interrupted, 

Sroposes  that  the  glass  should  be 
ouole,  one,  the  painted  glass,  being 
flush  with  the  mterior  wall,  with 
which,  of  course,  it  would  be  made 
to  harmonise;  the  other,  the  plain 
glass,  flush  with  the  exterior.  The 
novelty  of  this  idea  is,  at  first,  a  little 
startling,  and  we  cannot  help  having 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  effect, 
although  the  (fesiderated  continuity 
would  certainly  be  attained  by  such 
arrangement,  and  uniformity  and  en- 
tireness  secured  for  the  designs  by 
which  the  apartment  is  to  be  embel- 
lished. But  however  this  may  be, 
the  following  observations  on  points 
connected  with  this  subject  seem  wor- 
thy of  notice : — 

"  In  modern  domestic  architecture,  it 
bas  been  found  necessary  to  divide  man- 
sions borizontally  into  floors,  and  to  ran^e 
various  suites  ot  apartments  over  each 
other.  Tlie  principal  rooms  are  very  fre- 
quendy  situated  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
being  thus  situated,  they  cannot  be  lighted 
from  above.  Recourse  accordingly  must 
be  hnd  to  side  lights,  which  greatly  mar 
the  effect  of  all  soru  of  coloured  decora- 
tions. Various  expedients  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  remedy  this  defect,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  Indeed  some 
of  those  attempts  have  but  increased  the 
unsightliness  they  were  meant  to  remove. 
Dining-room  windows  hare  been  sur- 
rounded with  massive  curtains,  whose 
huge  folds  intercept  light,  absorb  sound, 
and  form  receptacles  for  every  noxious 


azhdation.  DrmwiDg-roon  window  cur- 
tains are  frequently  surmounted  with 
richly -carved  cornices,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted with  consummate  skill,  jet  soch 
akiil  is  misapplied,  and  such  labour  lost, 
when,  in  consequence  of  being  plsced  is 
the  strongest  dark  of  the  room,  and  op- 
posed to  the  white  light  which  stressa 
through  the  colourless  glass,  these  speci- 
mens of  the  artist's  dexterity  can  neilhsr 
be  seen  nor  appreciated • 

*'Thus,  although  it  appears  evidcst 
that  the  idea  of  making  a  window-eaiUia 
a  chief  point  of  attraction  in  a  principal 
apartment,  must  have  originated  io  a  de- 
sire to  cover  the  objectionable  vaeaoej. 
and  although  expensive windowcomica 
have  been  used  to  lighten  and  carry  op 
these  masses  of  drapery,  still,  it  must  b« 
admitted,  that  they  have  not  answered 
the  purpose  intended.  Sometimes, auler 
the  influence  of  artificial  light,  when  the 
coloured  decorations  of  ceiling,  vsll<t 
wood-work,  furniture,  hangings,  and  cor- 
nices, are  well  balanced  and  arrsagsd. 
the  general  eflfect  is  not  unpleastog;  itfll 
the  eye  desiderates  an  uninterrupted  eoo- 
tinutty  of  wall,  in  what<-ver  style  it  "aj 
be  adorned,  and  is  annoyed  by  the  ioooo* 
gruity  presented,  by  one  side  of  a  roan 
covered  with  hangings,  which  have  nei- 
ther affinity  with  the  other  decorations, 
nor  corresponding  features  on  the  olb« 
side  of  the  apartment." 

Mr.  Ballantine  is  under  an  im- 
pression, that  in  decorative  art  there 
18  a  tendency  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  mere  geometrical  figuits 
and  combinations  to  the  exclusioa  of 
natural  objects. 

'•  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  plate," 
he  says,  **  to  notice  certain  recent  attemptt 
to  make  the  imitation  of  nmtural  objects 
appear  a  minor  part  of  ornamental  coai« 
position,  and  to  endeavour  to  refote  the 
assertion,  that  little  more  is  required  in 
thia  department  of  art  than  giacefal  g^* 
metric  combinations  of  lines  and  banoo- 
niously  balanced  combinations  of  colours. 

**  The  advocates  of  such  opinions  sseo 
to  forget  that  harmonic  proportion  forsjs 
but  the  pedestal  on  which  the  triompb* 
of  genius  are  to  be  exhibited ;  and  tlai 
while  the  artist  seeks  to  please  the  ey*. 
he  ought  also  to  address  himself  to  tie 
feelings  and  fancy  of  the  specM^* 
Geometric  combinations  and  propoitiAS 
merely  mark  the  limits  within  wbid)  ge- 
nius ought  to  confine  its  aspirsMiBii 
while  to  the  mediocre  student  they*'* 
grammatical  rules,  the  study  of  vkicb 
will  enable  him  to  write  correctly*** 

The  truth  and  force  of  thefle  if 
marks  cannot  be  gainsaid.  ^HnM^ 
however,undoub£edIy,greitgi»OHl>d 
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beauty  in  felicitoiiB  geometrical  com- 
binations. They  affect  us  agreeably. 
We  are  surprised  by  their  unerring 
precision,  and  delighted  with  the  va- 
riety and  elegance  of  the  forms  which 
they  are  continually  throwing  off,  as 
if  by  magic,  in  apparently  limitless 
profusion.  But  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Ballantine,  that  the  source  of  pleasure 
here  lies  not  in  the  heart.  There  is 
no  feeling  touched^  no  association 
called  into  existence.  It  is  a  cold  and 
barren  admiration,  an  admiration 
with  which  the  deeper  sympathies 
have  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  Ballantine  has  enriched  his 
treatise  with  a  series  of  beautifully 
coloured  engravings  of  the  various 
primary  forms  cenerally  used  in  glass- 
painting,  and  nas  accompanied  each 
illustration  by  brief  but  lucid  expla- 
nation and  instructions  regarding  its 
adaptation  and  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  parts.  He  has 
also  illustrated,  in  a  series  of  orna- 
mental  designs   selected   from  the 
painted  glass  of  pointed  architecture, 
the  progress  made  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  developement  of  the  first 
principles  of  art  by  the  architects  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  their  advance- 
ment from  timid  and  servile  imitators 
to  bold  and  original  designers.    Mr. 
Ballantine  likewise  shews  that  the 
leading  forms  used  in  the  painted 
glass  of  Norman  architecture  were 
but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  foliated 
ornament  in    Grecian    and  Roman 
fViezes  and  capitals,  and  observes  that 
the  introduction  of  simple  geometric 
figures  into  the  painted  glass  of  the 
early  English  style  imparted  a  new 
feature  to  the  production  of  the  pe- 
riod.  He  also  adverts  to  the  interest- 
ing fact  of  the  ornamental  glass  of 
the  thnes  referred  to,  being  charac- 
terised by  singular  fVeshness  of  idea, 
by  an  easy  flow  of  outline,  and  by 
graceful  proportion.     The  subjects 
chosen,  too,  ne  remarks,  were  per- 
fectly original,  having  no  prototype 
in  ancient  or  classic  ornamental  detoil, 
but  consisting,  simply,  of  adaptation 
from  nature  and  from  geometrical 
combinations.     The  artist's   know- 
ledge of  proportion  enabled  him  to 
produce  a  pleasing   general  effbct, 
while  the  details,  or  filling-up,  con- 
sisted merely  of  representations  of 
the    common    weeds,    plants^    and 
flowers  of  the  country. 

**  This  slight  sketch,"  says  Mr.  Bal- 
VOL.  ZZXn.  NO.  cxcti. 


lantine,  "  of  the  profj^resa  of  omamontal 
glass-painting,  in  connexion  with  pointed 
architecture,  naturally  suprgests  the  fol- 
lowing reflections:  —  1.  That  while  de« 
corative  art  must  be  guided  in  her 
leading  features  by  geometric  propor- 
tion,  she  must  also  imitate  in  her 
details  the  productions  of  nature,  f. 
That  nature  and  art  must  go  hand  in 
band  in  every  artistic  effort,  othenvise 
failure  is  certain.  S.  That  Grecian  folinge 
was  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  win. 
dows  of  pointed  structures,  and,  of  course, 
is  much  more  appropriate  for  modern 
edifices  of  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
architecture.'  4.  That  during  the  period 
when  pointed  architecture  had  attained 
its  greatest  excellence,  the  most  original 
and  symmetrical  decorations  were  pro- 
duced ;  and  that  hence,  when  the  princi- 
ples of  proportion  and  adaptation  become 
thoroughly  understood  and  are  applied 
to  the  arts,  we  shall  hare  new  and  grace- 
fui  styles  of  architecture,  together  with 
noTel  and  beautiful  modes  of  decora- 
tion." 

The  following  observations  are  so 
strongly  marked  by  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics just  named,  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  quoting  them : — 

"  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  indulge 
a  hope  that  now,  when  the  proportions 
and  drawing  of  tho  human  figure  are 
taught  in  our  academies,  and  when  the 
science  of  lesthetics  may  shortly  be  ex- 
pected to  form  an  important  branch  of 
artistic  education,  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try will  become  fully  olive  to  the  value 
of  the  decorative  arts,  as  applied  to  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  walls  of  our  dwelling-houses  orna- 
mented in  a  manner  superior  to  those  of 
Pompeii,  and  our  windows  filled  with 
painted  glass,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  taste  than  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  middle  ages  V* 

We  now  dismiss  this  excellent  little 
treatise  from  our  hands  with  a  high 
opinion  of  the  genius  and  talent  of 
the  author,  and  with  a  conviction  that 
he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
qualities  best  adapted  at  once  for  the 
attainment  of  excellence  in  art,  and 
for  the  promotion,  generally,  of  its 
best  interests,  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause,  sound  judgment,  correct  taste, 
and  a  reflective  and  original  mind. 
Neither  need  we  hesitate  to  add,  that 
he  has  brought  more  information  to 
bear  on  the  art  of  glass-painting, 
more  sound  observation,  ana  a  more 
thorough  artistic  spirit,  than  is  to  be 
found  m  any  treatise  on  the  subject 
mtheEngli8hliu.|^,^       ^g 
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A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  THE  DEFENSIBLE  STATE  OF  THE  COUITTRY. 


Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  the  hints 
which  we  yentured  kst  month  to 
throw  out  in  r^ard  to  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  country  and  the  con- 
sequences which,  in  tne  eyent  of  a 
suoden  war,  would  inevitably  follow, 
have  been  well  receiyed  by  men  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  To  be 
sure,  there  would  have  oeen  as  much 
cause  of  wonder  as  of  rgpret  had  the 
case  been  otbemrise.  Tne  anestioa 
under  discussion  stood  apart  rrom  all 
party  feeling  and  part^  yiews,  for 
there  is  no  man,  be  his  theory  of 
civil  government  what  it  may,  but 
would  desire  to  keep  the  soil  of  his 
native  country  unpolluted  by  the 
foot  of  an  enemy.  But  some  little 
ri^  we  seemed  to  run  of  being  pointed 
at  and  denounced  as  alarmms,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  as  gratifying  to  our- 
sdves  as  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
right-minded  among  our  readers  to 
discover  that  this  apprehension,  had 
we  suffered  it  to  confirm  itself,  would 
have  been  misplaced.  Moreover,  we 
are  encouraged  to  return  to  a  subject 
which  is  not  only  not  exhausted,  but 
of  which  we,  at  least,  have  as  yet 
touched  but  the  b^inning.  And 
should  our  reasoning  on  the  present 
occasion  carry  as  much  weight  with 
it  as  our  former  aimunents  seem  to 
have  done,  then  shul  we  be  satisfied 
that,  in  spite  of  the  din  of  faction, 
which  is  too  much  and  too  continu- 
ally in  our  ears,  patriotism  is  not  yet 
absolutely  extinct  among  us. 

There  is  no  evil  to  which  civilised 
men  are  liable  so  great  as  war.  It  is 
not  in  the  mere  array  of  army  aj^ainst 
army,  or  fleet  a^ndnst  fleet,  and  m  the 
loss  of  life,  and  the  endless  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  to  which  indi- 
vidual combatants  are  exposed,  that 
the  extent  of  this  evil  shews  itself. 
Undoubtedly,  a  campaign,  whether 
by  land  or  sea,  is  a  serious  matter  to 
such  as  take  part  in  it;  while  the 
unhappy  provmce  or  kingdom  which 
happens  to  afford  the  theatre  in 
which  operations  are  carried  on  suf- 
fers to  an  extent  of  which  there  is  no 
power  in  human  lan^age  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.  \Vho  that 
is  old  enough  to  remember  the  events 
of  the  late  war  vnli  tail  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  this  truth :  the  ruined  houses, 


the  fields  had  waste ;  the  towns  ran- 
sacked, plundered,  and  burnt;  the 
destruction  that  overtook  property, 
person,  the  works  of  art  and  of  na- 
ture, wherever  columns  moved  or 
halted,  fouffht  or  fled,  conquered  or 
sustained  aefeat?  But  ev^i  these 
thiujn,  hideous  as  they  are  to  con- 
template, constitute  but  a  portion, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  most  la- 
mentable portion,  of  war*s  miseries. 
The  minds  of  men,  especially  of  those 
who  with  their  money,  rather  than 
with  their  persons,  help  to  maintain  the 
strife,  become  narrowed,  Uieir  hearts 
hardened,  their  tastes  vitiated,  as  the 
struggle  goes  on.  They  learn,  not  to 
lov^but  to  hate  thar  neighbours ; 
and  in  their  very  petitions  to  the 
throne  of  grace  tney  mray  that  God 
will  fight  for  them  ana  against  their 
enemies;  that  he  will  '^abate  their 
pride,  assuage  their  malice,  and  con- 
round  their  devices.*"  Meanwhile 
science  languishes  and  learning  goes 
out  of  fiishmn.  We  have  no  tmie  to 
investigate  the  remains  of  former 
worlds  while  oar  own  is  convulsed 
with  the  wrath  of  nations ;  and  our 
most  anxious  scliemings  go  little 
farther  than  to  work  out  plans 
whereby  some  threat^Eied  inroad  of 
the  enemy  may  be  resisted.  More- 
over, the  seeds  are  sown  of  universal 
poverty,  and  its  sure  attendant,  moral 
degrawion,  even  while  the  public 
expenditure  is  the  most  lavish.  Look 
at  Europe  now.  Thir^  yeacs  of 
peace  have  not  set  her  free  from  the 
effects  of  Uie  wars  of  the  Frendi  Be- 
volution,  and  were  another  war  to 
break  out  in  the  present  day — as  wbo 
shall  undertake  to  say  that  it  wiH 
not  ? — ^we  defy  any  man  to  eaUulate 
the  extent  of  mischief  whieh  it  would 
occasion.  Wherefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  ail  otatcamon,  especially  of  those  to 
whose  management  the  aflaiiB  of  na- 
tioBS  are  committed,  to  reader  all 
their  plans  subservient  to  the  attain- 
ment of  one  great  end, — namely,  the 
preservation  of  peace  througbout  the 
whole  world,  if  that  be  possible,  bat, 
at  all  events,  in  Europe,  and  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  Euro- 
pean languages  are  spoken  and  Eu- 
ropean tastes  and  habits  coltivailsd. 
Large  sacrifices  must  be  made  on  all 
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aides  in  order  to  secure  this  end^ 
sserifioes  not  onl^r  of  desert  frontier 
tracts  and  remote  islands  in  the  Pad* 
fie,  bat  of  national  vanity,  naticmal 
l^ejndioe,  of  ererj  thing,  in  short, 
except  national  honour.  For  one 
year  of  war  is  so  ezpensiTe,  even  to 
the  vicAom  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
a  hundred  eases  the  ol^jeet  songht, 
and  probably  obtained  l^  it,  rarely 
covers  the  cost  And  when  we  tad^e 
into  aoocmnt  the  fnghtful  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  as  well  as  the  exa^>era- 
tioQ  of  anger  that  it  occasions  on  both 
sdes,  Boielj  he  must  have  strange 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  who  can 
rejoice,  even  in  victory. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  rest  our 
hopes  of  peace  either  on  the  argu- 
Bsents  which  prove  war  to  be  an 
evil,  or  on  the  general  consent  of 
mankind  to  their  soundness.  Na- 
tions, like  individuids,  and  statesmen 
ouke  as  much  as  private  persons,  are 
tne  creatures  of  passion  and  of  pre- 
judice to  a  greater  extent  than  of 
reason;  and  old  grudges  or  mistaken 
views  of  interest  or  of  glory  weigh 
with  them  quite  as  mum  as  consi- 
derations either  of  political  or  of 
moral  fitness.  Indeed,  the  more  we 
look,  into  history,  the  more  fuUy 
sliall  we  be  convmced  that  wars  are 
never  undertaken  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  which  might  not  be  ac- 
compusfaed  without  them,  unless  the 
end  sought  be  an  unjust  one,  in 
which  case  one  party,  at  least,  is  to 
blame.  Two  states,  for  example,  are 
competitors,  through  their  manufac- 
turers, in  the  mancet  of  some  third 
state;  or  they  are  rivals,  throu|;h 
their  merchants,  for  some  commodity 
which  is  only  to  be  inx>cured  at  a 
distance ;  or  their  fishermen  ply 
th^  trade  upon  the  same  bank ;  or 
they  respectively  covet  some  worth- 
less rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
because  the;y  fancy  that  it  may  be 
converted  mto  an  entrepot,  or  a 
harbour  of  lefoge,  for  their  sbippin||^. 
The  right  course  to  be  pursued  m 
eadiof  these  cases  is  obvious  enoa|^. 
Let  the  manufttcturein  of  the  one 
nation  strive  to  outdo  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  other  in  the  excellent 
as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  their  &- 
brics;  let  the  merchants  mutually 
strive  to  outbid,  and  the  fishermen  to 
ontfii^  and  outcure,  one  another. 
And  for  the  possession  of  the  rock, 
let  the  piime-ministeni  on  both  sides, 


if  no  more  rational  method  si^gest 
itself^  toss  up  a  penny,  and  abide  Uie 
issue  of  the  throw.  The  world  at 
large  will  gain  a  good  deal  by  such 
rivalry  m  regard  to  trade  and  manu- 
fiictures,  for  art  must  grow  out  of  it, 
and  commerce  continually  widen  its 
circle.  And  even  the  penny  process, 
however  derogatory  to  the  pride  of 
statesmen,  is  a  harmless  one.  But 
is  the  matter  ever  arran^  thus? 
No.  Either  an  appeal  is  made  at 
once  to  arms,  or  negotiations  and 
protocols  are  drawn  out  from  jesx  to 
ye«r,  or  umpires  are  called  in,  by 
whose  decision  the  contending  {Murties 
refuse  to  abide,  or,  abiding  by  it  for 
the  time  being,  they  continue  to 
brood  over  the  imaginary  wrong 
whidi  they  have  suffered  till  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occur  of  seeking 
redress.  And  in  one  and  all  of  these 
events  war  is  sure  to  follow.  No 
doubt  the  longer  this  crowning  ca- 
lamity can  be  staved  off  the  better  it 
is  for  the  people  and  the  more  hon- 
ourable to  their  rulers;  but  even 
the  puttii^  off  of  the  dark  hour  will 
haroly  be  effected  unless  your  rivals, 
and  indeed  the  whole  world,  know 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  come  upon 
you  unawares.  For  we  take  it  to  be 
an  axiom,  not  more  surely  rooted  in 
political  wisdom  than  confirmed  by 
universal  experience,  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  peace  for  a  nation  which 
desires  to  be  at  peace  is  to  be  found 
in  its  readiness  at  any  moment  to 
encounter  vrar. 

We  took  occasion  in  a  previous 
paper  to  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  application  of  steam  to  lo- 
comotive purposes,  and  especially  to 
purposes  of  navisation,  has  affected 
the  condition  of  England,  considered 
as  a  belligeroit  power,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  that  of  any  other 
nation  under  heaven.  Up  to  a  recent 
date  our  maritime  superiority  has 
been  so  decided  and  so  universally 
•eknowledged,  that  the  idea  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  our  towns  and 
villam  was  never  seriously  enter- 
tains, even  by  the  most  implacable 
of  our  enemies.  Napoleon  himsdif 
no  more  thought  of  mvading  Eng- 
land than  he  did  of  executing  a 
voyage  to  the  moon.  His  huge  camp 
and  flotilla  at  Boulogne  and  Brest 
may  have  been  assembled  under  some 
vague  hope  tiiat  possibly  the  de- 
mist favour  him,  and  that,  if 
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not,  he  would  put  us  to  an  immCTiae 
expense,  while  he  had  always  dis- 
posable for  war  in  Germany,  or  else- 
where, a  practised  and  a  veteran 
army.  But  his  first  endeavour  to 
push  out  the  gun-boats  to  sea  de» 
monstrated  their  unfitness  to  cope 
with  the  British  fleet,  and  every 
fiiture  effort,  if  indeed  his  future 
efforts  were  sincere,  more  and  more 
convinced  him  of  the  impracticability 
of  the  undertaking.  A  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  could  not  live  in  a  storm, 
over  which  frigates  and  line-of-bat- 
tle-ships  rode  triumphant ;  and  as  to 
waiting  till  these  latter  were  dis- 
persed, and  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  pushing  across,  the 
thmg  was  out  of  the  question.  ^  Be- 
fore the  boats  could  emerge  in  sufli- 
cient  numbers,  from  the  harbours 
which  sheltered  them  the  British 
fleet  was  together  again,  and  then 
woe  to  the  unhappy  wight  who 
miffht  be  rash  enough  to  manoeuvre, 
either  by  force  or  skill,  to  pass  it  I 
But  what  is  the  case  now  ?  Thirty 
moderate-sized  steamboats  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  carry  30,000 
men,  with  guns  and  stores  enough,  to 
the  English  coast ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect the  calm  and  the  darker  the  night, 
the  more  certain  will  they  be  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose.  We  are  still 
what  we  have  long  been,  and  it  is  no 
vain  boast  to  add,  we  shall  probably 
continue  to  be  for  centuries  to  come, 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 
And  our  steam  navy,  if  once  brought 
to  bear,  would  sweep  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  all  the  steam  navies 
of  all  other  nations  combined.  But 
we  are  not,  on  that  account,  so  secure 
against  having  war  brought  home  to 
our  own  doors  as  we  once  were,  and 
unless  we  provide  in  time,  and  effect- 
ually too,  against  the  calamity,  it  will 
surely  overtake  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  en- 
tertaining this  belief,  it  gives  us  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
government  is  not  idle.  Our  gieat 
arsenals,  as  well  as  the  mouths  of  our 
navigable  rivers,  are  either  imder- 
going  the  process,  or  are  about  to  be 
fortitied.  Portsmouth  is  twice  as 
strong  in  its  sea-face  now  as  it  was  a 
year  ago  ;  Plymouth,  though  less 
important,  has  not  been  ovenooked. 
The  Medway  is  about  to  be  strength- 
ened on  both  banks  by  works,  which 
^'iil  place  Sheemess,  and  of  course 


Chatham,  in  comparative  security; 
and  below  Woolwich  the  outlines  of 
fortifications  have  been  sketched, 
concerning  which  our  sole  apprehen- 
sion is,  m$i  they  will  be  found  too 
extensive.  And  much  need  there 
was  for  this.  Woolwich,  the  prin- 
cipal depdt  of  all  our  artillery  stores, 
has  too  long  been  open  to  the  insnlts 
of  an  enterprising  enemy.  There  is 
not  at  this  moment  a  traverse,  nor  a 
rikloubt,  not  even  a  screen  or  a 
breast-work,  to  cover  the  place,  for 
we  cannot  account  either  Tilbury 
Fort  or  the  wretched  afiair  at  Grava- 
end  as  any  thing.  And  were  a  coa- 
ple  of  stcam-fhgates  to  breast  the 
arsenal,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  front  our  gallant  artill»j 
could  shew  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  another  year,  however,  all  will 
probably  be  changed;  and  though 
we  have  not  heard  whether  the  same 
care  is  about  to  be  extended  to  such 
places  as  Pembroke,  we  nw-y  fairly 
conclude  that  their  more  remote  situ- 
ations vrili  hardly  lead  to  their  bdng 
entirely  n^lected. 

Meanwlme,  as  if  to  prove  to  our 
neighbours  that  we  are  in  earnest, 
the  sites  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the 
Channel  are  determined  upon,  and, 
which  is  not  less  necessary,  a  certain 
number  of  seventy-gun  ships — a  class 
no  longer  useful  m  the  line  of  battk, 
have  been  directed  to  be  razed  and 
converted  into  steam-frigates  pro- 
pellable  by  the  screw.  This  is  a 
wise,  as  well  as  ui  economical  ^e- 
caution.  The  superior  advantage  of 
the  screw  over  the  paddle-whm  as 
an  instrument  of  pronnlaion  con^osts 
mainly  in  this,  that  tnere  is  no  im- 
pediment thrown  by  it  in  the  way  of 
the  shi];>*8  sailing  qualities;  that  bv 
unshipping  the  screw  you  can  wore 
with  ner,  under  canvass,  just  as  sa- 
tisfiictorily  as  if  she  carried  no  ma- 
chinery, and  hence  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  Uiougfa 
when  the  exigency  arises,  it  is  at 
hand  and  ready.  Moreover,  as  these 
vessels  are  to  be  kept  as  guard- 
boats,  having  each  its  own  station  as 
well  as  its  particular  extent  of  cruis- 
ing ground,  we  have  provided,  in 
them,  a  chain  of  outposta,  so  to  speak, 
as  well  as  the  nucleus  of  a  squaidron 
or  a  fleet,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  be  required.  Periu^  it 
would  have  been  better  to  prepare 
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fourteen  than  seven  such  guard- 
ships;  perhaps  twenty-one,  or  even 
twenty- eight,  might  be  better  than 
fourteen.  But  even  seven  will 
be  able  to  shew  fi^ht,  unless  the 
odds  brought  agamst  them  be 
greater  than  we  sec  reason  at 
this  moment  to  anticipate;  and 
when  worsted,  they  will  still  be  in 
condition  to  render  the  communica- 
tions v^th  the  opposite  shore  uncom- 
fortable. To  the  trade  of  the  Chan- 
nel, likewise,  they  will  afford  con- 
siderable protection.  To  be  sure  the 
trade  of  the  Channel  will  be  harassed 
by  such  a  swarm  of  steam-privateers, 
that  the  idea  of  rendering  it,  as  it 
used  to  be,  all  but  sacred,  must  not 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, something  is  done  by  providiug 
even  seven  steam-frigates  ror  service 
in  the  Channel ;  for  if  they  cannot 
prevent  the  sea- wolves  from  pounc- 
mg  upon  stragglers  as  they  pass,  they 
wUl  at  all  events  afford  security  to 
the  great  body  of  the  sheep;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  pick  up  a  rover. 
Nevertheless,  more  remains  to  be 
thought  of;  for  neither  ships  at  sea, 
nor  fortifications  on  shore,  are  of  the 
smallest  avail  unless  they  be  properly 
manned;  and  the  latter,  at  least, 
must  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  rallyinff-points,  behind  which 
the  forces  which  are  to  cover  the 
capital  and  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  shall  assemble.  Have  we,  at 
the  disposal  of  government,  seamen 
enough  to  man  even  seven  guard- 
ships  additional  to  the  fleet  which  is 
already  in  commission  ?  And  is  the 
state  of  our  army  such  as  to  authorise 
tlie  smallest  hope  of  successful  resist- 
ance in  the  event  of  an  enemy  throw- 
ing 30,000  or  40,000  soldiers  on  our 
shores,  and  there  leaving  them  ? 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  difficulty 
of  manning  the  fleet  already  in  com- 
mission is  so  great,  as  to  render  the 
expectation  of  our  being  able  to  meet 
an  increased  demand,  supposing  k 
to  come  upon  us  suddenly,  base- 
less. One  of  the  finest  steam-ships 
of  war  which  our  dockyards  have  as 
yet  sent  forth,  though  she  be  com- 
missioned by  one  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  officers  of  the  British  navjr, 
IS,  and  has  been  for  little  short  of  a 
month,  useless  at  Chatham  for  lack 
of  hands.  That  Captain  Lushington 
will  get  his  full  complement  together 
in  time,  we  quite  believe ;  and  under 


his  management  the  Retribution  will 
prove,  unless  we  deceive  ourselves, 
eminently  serviceable  for  aU  pur- 
poses, whether  of  peace  or  of  war. 
Bui  where  should  we  be  were  a 
dozen  such  ships  called  for  sud- 
denly ?  Can  we  depend  absolutely 
on  the  good  feeling  of  our  coast- 
ers, and  fishermen,  and  suchlike? 
Or  must  we  have  recourse  again  to 
the  system  of  impressment  P  Surely 
the  former  course  would  not  be  safe. 
Surely  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  the  comparatively  poor  will  mnke 
greater  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their 
country  than  the  comparatively  rich ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether,  unless  it  be  greatly 
modified  from  what  it  was  dunng  the 
last  ¥rar,  the  people  would  bear  it. 
Besides,  there  is  no  power  any  where 
without  an  act  of  parliament  to  im- 
press seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy;  and  to  call  parliament 
together  and  get  a  bill  through  both 
houses  must,  let  party-spirit  continue 
as  dormant  as  it  may,  take  time. 
But  will  party-spirit  continue  dor- 
mant? Will  they  who  divide  the 
house  on  motipns  of  adjournment, 
night  after  night,  and  a  dozen  times 
in  each,  in  order  to  defeat  a  measura 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  at  home, 
sit  still  and  enable  the  minister  to 
pass  unopposed  a  strong  measure  of 
defence  against  foreign  violence? 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  those 
mysterious  threats  which,  being  ut- 
tered in  Conciliation  Hall,  find  their 
echoes  against  every  hill -side  in 
Ireland?  Depend  upon  it,  that  if 
the  government  delay  to  arrange  its 
machinery  for  the  providing  of  sea- 
men for  the  navy  tiU  a  declaration  of 
war,  either  by  France  or  America, 
force  the  measure  upon  them,  the 
measure  will  be  resisted  by  every 
means  which  the  usages  of  the  house 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Repealers. 
And  if  the  mimster  succeed  at  last  in 
carrying  his  point,  it  will  be  at  such 
a  cost  as  must  render  his  triumph 
worthless.  He  will  hear  that  the 
sea-board  at  the  least  has  been  laid 
waste ;  and  even  then  his  bill  will  be 
stopped,  till  he  shall  have  yielded 
Repeal,  or  any  other  equally  patrio- 
tic demand,  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  may  make  upon  him. 
This  is  a  point  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the 
present  moment ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
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ifleft  mmoUeednow^-we  mean  in 
the  ensuiog  feaskm — ^the  tabject  will 
be  Allowed  to  ileep,  and  no  one  will 
care  to  roiue  it  till  Uie  opportunity  of 
doinff  10  effectually  shall  have  pasaed. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  the 
government  really  deaire  to  place  Uie 
country  in  a  defensible  position  is,  to 
devise  some  scheme  whereby  there 
may  be  at  hand  and  available  20,000 
additional  hands,  at  least,  for  the 
protection  of  the  narrow  seas.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  these 
should  be  able-bodied  seamen.  Ae- 
eustomed  to  the  water,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  must,  of  course,  be ; 
otherwise,  when  the  emergency  comes, 
the  whole  may  prove  mere  {earners, 
and  you  want  more  than  learners  on 
board  of  your  fleet  in  the  hour  of 
need.  But  ^  followers  of  the  sea,** 
to  use  their  own  manner  of  desiff- 
nating  themselves,  whether  they  ply 
their  trade  in  ships  that  pass  to  foreign 
ports,  or  in  coasters,  or  fishing- 
smacks,  or  ferry-boats,  or  any  other 
machine  that  noats,  will  serve  the 
purpose  which  we  seek  excellently, 
and  their  ^neral  efficiency  will  be 
but  little  injured,  if  you  mix  up  with 
them  a  large  sprinklmg  of  landsmen. 
A  stout  landsman,  provided  he  keep 
free  from  sea-sickness,  may  be  taught 
to  work  a  gun,  and  poise  a  musket 
or  a  boarding-pike,  quite  as  skilfully 
as  a  seaman ;  and  a  little  occasional 
practice  on  the  rough  waters  that 
oeat  against  our  shores,  will  soon 
knock  all  disposition  to  sea-sickness 
out  of  him.  We  venture,  therefore, 
to  suggest  that  into  whatever  bill  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  militia  may 
be  in  preparation,  a  clause  be  inserted 
which  shall  render  every  man  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  for|^- 
five,  who  may  reside  within  five  miles 
of  high-water  mark,  liable  to  serve, 
when  called  upon,  on  board  of  ship. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  tiiese 
marine -militia  shall  be  disposable 
for  foreign  service,  unless  they  like. 
By  no  means.  We  want  them  for 
defensible  purposes  only;  for  the 
protection  of  our  Channel  trade,  the 
guarding  the  mouths  of  our  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  j^neral  protection  of 
the  coast  from  msult.  And  in  con- 
sideration of  their  liability  to  be  so 
employed,  we  exempt  tnem  from 
snen  service  on  land  as  other  men  of 
their  own  age  and  condition  shall  be 
required  to  perform. 


Drew  yoor  pencil  round  Great 
Britain,  keeping  just  within  fin 
miles  of  hign- water  mark,  and  see 
what  a  force  of  able  and  willing  sea^ 
fendbles  you  inight  raise,  were  some 
such  plan  as th»  acted  upon.  Intbc 
counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Devon,  and  CkMmwall  alone, 
there  are  a  dosen  places  at  the  least, 
each  of  which  would  supply  500  men, 
yet  be  little,  if  at  all,  ostenibly 
sfiRBCted  by  it  Margate,  Bam^gate, 
Deal,  Dover,  Brighton,  Worthjng^ 
Portsmouth  and  its  dependendei, 
Plymouth,  Falmouth,  and  numy 
more  towns  of  a  similar  siae,  would 
cheerfully  obey  the  sort  of  sammons 
which  we  propose  to  give  them,  in 
times  of  peace,  and  in  war  would  wA 
be  found  wanting.  And  as  to  the 
vfllages  which  would  send  out  their 
youth  by  the  score,  there  is  absolutely 
no  end  to  them.  We  venture  to  say 
that  along  the  most  exposed  of  oar 
sea-board,  accountii^  this  to  ran 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thanes  to 
the  Land's  End,  a  law  such  we  are 
now  pleading  for,  would  call  into 
existence  the  crews  of  twen^  war- 
steamers  of  the  first  dass;  and  from 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  lo  on 
to  Inverness,  frdl  as  many,  if  not 
more,  might  be  evoked. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  not 
goinff  to  content  ourselves  with  tbs 
enrolment  of  those  young  men  on 
shore,  fiur  less  with  the  registration 
of  their  names  and  the  underetandincr 
that  th^  must  serve  whoi  called 
upon.  Our  project  extends  to  their 
training,  now  m  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  at  intervals  and  by  divioons. 
They  are  balloted  for  as  other  mi- 
litia-men are ;  and  must,  like  other 
militia-men,  do  the  work  which  the 
country  require  of  them.  This  will 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  that  at  their 
own  doors,  though  told  off  into  crews, 
they  be  practised  in  the  gun-exorcise, 
and  in  tne  use  of  less  ponderous  wea- 
pons, till  they  be  tolerably  p^ect; 
and  then  they  shall,  by  crews,  go  to 
sea.  Let  a  couple  of  the  guard-uups 
that  are  now  fitting,  be  used  as 
schools  wherein  to  train  them.  Sav 
that  you  thus  ^nbark,  for  the  month 
of  May,  500  marine-militia ;  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find,  when  the  month 
is  out,  how  efficient  they  have  be- 
come under^  the  able  mastersh^ 
whidi  the  Admiralty  shall  place  over 
them;  and  then  wh^  you  naTedooe 
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Trith  these,  put  them  ashore  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  take  500 
more  to  supply  their  place.  Six 
months  thus  spent,  vnta  only  two 
steam-ships  in  commission,  will  train 
for  jou.  every  summer  3000  men; 
and  if  vou  commission  four  ships, 
you  will  have  6000 ;  if  eight  ships, 
12,000.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pect that  a  month*s  training  will 
convert  100  landsmen  into  as  many 
practised  sailors;  hut  if  you  take 
care,  which  we  presume  you  will,  to 
mix  landsmen  and  seamen  in  your 
several  militia  crews  judiciously  to- 
gether, we  do  expect  that  even  four 
weeks  of  constant  drill  will  render 
the  whole  ship's  company  competent 
to  meet  any  enemy's  force  that  may  be 
brought  against  it  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  tnose  seas,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  which  it  will,  in  the  event  of 
war,  he  appointed. 

Having  thus  provided  men  and 
placed  them  permanently  under  the 
orders  of  experienced  naval  officers, 
who  shall  drill  with  them  ashore, 
during  their  season  of  shore-drill, 
and  embark  with  them  for  sea  when 
the  season  for  sea -service  comes 
round,  the  government  will  do  well 
to  make  ready  a  sufficient  number  of 
ships ;  which,  though  for  the  present 
they  may  be  kept  in  reserve,  shall 
yet  be  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness 
as  that  a  day,  or  at  the  most  a  couple 
of  days,  shall  fit  them  for  active 
service.  No  better  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  end  can  be  suggested 
than  that  on  which  the  Admiralty 
are  already  acting.  Let  more  72  -gun 
ships  be  razed,  and  fitted  with  screws, 
and  we  have  all,  as  regards  timber 
and  iron,  that  we  want.  Do  not, 
however,  forget  to  keep  them  stored 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  work, 
up  to  a  certain  extent.  Her  guns,  if 
not  mounted,  must  be  close  to  each  ; 
each  must  contain  in  her  magazine  a 
certain  number  of  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridges;  and  provisions  for  a 
week's  consumption  ought  in  like 
manner  to  be  shipped.  There  must 
be  medical  men  and  medical  stores 
appointed.  In  a  word,  as  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  so  far  at 
least  as  human  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  come  back  pretty 
nearly  to  the  ckuses  litorales  of  the 
Romans ;  and  strive,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chain  of  permanent  naval 
posts  round  our  coasts  to  keep  them, 


if  possible,  from  pollution;  at  all 
events,  to  save  them  fVom  danger. 

All  our  care  upon  the  ocean  may, 
however,  fail  to  effect  its  purpose. 
The  advantages  offered  by  steam- 
navigation  to  the  belligerent  party 
which  acts  on  the  offensive  are  so 
many,  that  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country  is  impossible.  Great  vigi- 
lance and  an  immense  superiority  in 
force  may  enable  the  defendants  to 
cramp  their  exertions  materially ;  and 
so  long  as  this  superiority  of  force  is 
maintained,  there  can  be  no  escape  for 
the  armies  which  shall  have  thrown 
themselves  ashore,  even  if  troops 
enough  to  meet  and  overthrow  them 
on  their  first  landing  be  not  at  hand. 
But  France  can  spare  10,000  soldiers 
more  easily  than  we  can  spare  5000 ; 
and  if  France  see  but  a  prospect  of 
destroying  one  of  our  great  arsenals, 
she  will  consider  that  the  achieve- 
ment has  been  lightly  effected,  if  it 
cost  her  10,000  soldiers  or  more. 
Now  consider  how  she  and  we  are 
circumstanced. 

France  has  a  disposable  army  of 
300,000  men ;  we  have  50,000  quar- 
tered at  different  stations  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  to  which  if  there 
be  added  10,000  pensioners,  and  the 
coast-^ard,  perhaps  5000  more,  we 
shall  DC  able  to  shew  on  paper  a 
force  of  65,000,  or  at  all  events  60,000 
armed  men.  As  was  shewn  in  our 
paper  of  last  month,  however,  we 
could  not  by  any  exertions,  bring 
more  than  12,000,  or  at  the  most, 
20,000  of  these  together;  and  there 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  this, 
as  much  time  as  would  enable  an 
enterprising  and  active  enemy  to 
marcn  fi-om  Devonshire,  or  Com- 
w^l,  to  London.  But  would  the 
enemy  strike  at  London  ?  We  think 
not,  m  the  first  instance.  France 
knows  that  England  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  her  fleets 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  power, 
that  any  great  blow  struck  at  them, 
would  m  all  probability  paralyse  the 
enermes  of  the  nation.  Trance  can- 
not, nowever,  hope  to  encounter  and 
overcome  Uie  British  fleet  in  fair 
fight ;  but  she  fancies  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  render  the  British  fleet 
harmless,  by  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  its  supplies ;  and  to  this  end  all 
her  endeavours  are  forthwith  di- 
rected.   She  collects  in  a  ^uple  of 
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days  15,000  men  in  Brest,  15,000  in 
Cherbourg,  10,000  in  Boulogne, 
20,000  in  Dunkirk.  These  tfrc  em- 
barked in  steam-boats  —not  in  war- 
steamers,  observe,  but  in  common 
packet-boats— to  whicb  a  few  steam- 
frigates  act  from  each  point  as  con- 
voy. Can  all  our  vigilance  hinder 
them  from  putting  to  sea?  Surely 
not.  By  the  process  elsewhere  ex- 
plained, and  amid  the  depth  of  a 
dark  night,  they  steal  through  our 
line  of  cruisers  one  by  one;  and  hav- 
ing been  instructed  severally,  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  their  rendezvous, 
they  steer  their  course  thither,  as 
soon  as  the  line  is  fairly  broken. 
Presently  the  guns  from  Dover  an- 
nounce that  something  is  wrong 
there ;  and  by  means  ot  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  authorities  at  the  Ad- 
miralty are  informed  that  an  enemy*8 
fleet  is  approaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Med  way.  An  answer  is  returned, 
and  in  ten  minutes  from  the  giving 
of  the  alarm,  the  harbours  of  refuge 
at  Dover  and  Shorcham,  are  emptied 
of  their  guard-ships,  which  hurry 
off,  well  manned  and  armed,  to  the 
scene  of  danger.  Meanwhile  the 
shores  of  Hampshire  are  approached, 
either  above  or  below  tne  Isle  of 
AVight,  as  may  have  been  previously 
agreed  upon :  and,  while  all  our  at- 
tention is  directed  towards  Kent,  a 
landing  takes  place.  What  follows  f 
Do  the  15,000  men  which  have  thus 
made  good  their  footing,  march  upon 
London?  Not  at  all.  They  have 
a  more  important  point  to  gain. 
They  know  that  were  these  abomi- 
nable English  cruisers  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed, or  rendered  harmless,  Lon- 
don would  fall  an  easy  prey;  and 
England  itself  be  conquered.  And 
they,  therefore,  proceed  to  sap  the 
vitals  of  the  Engbsh  fleet,  by  cutting 
off  the  greatest  of  all  the  arteries 
which  supply  them.  They  march 
upon  Portsmouth,  and  place  it  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Now,  though  the  sea- 
front  of  Portsmouth  be  very  formi- 
dable, so  formidable,  indeed,  as  to 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  lar^t 
fleet  that  France  could  bring  agamst 
it,  there  needs  no  soldier's  eye  to  de- 
tect, that  the  works  which  cover  it 
on  land,  are  beneath  contempt.  More- 
over, the  lines,  as  they  are  called, 
are  so  extensive,  that  we  defy  you 
to  man  them  properly  with  fewer 
than  10,000  men  at  the  least.  Where 


are  your  10,000  men  to  come  from? 
You  have  them  not ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  15,000  French  tnx>p8 
penetrate  by  escalade  into  the  bodj 
of  the  place;  and  while  people  in 
London  are  yet  wondering  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  siege,  the  siege  is  over, 
and  the  principal  dockyard  and  ar- 
senal in  the  empire,  have  become  a 
heap  of  smoking  ashes.  No  doubt 
the  men  who  burnt  it  will  all  be 
put  to  death  in  the  end,  or  else  be- 
come prisoners.  For  the  destractiQa 
of  sucli  a  place  as  Portsmouth  wonki 
put  John  Bull  upon  his  mettle;  and 
lightly  as  every  one  who  possenes 
even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  must  think  of  the  exertions 
of  an  undisciplined  mob,  however 
brave,  when  opposed  to  a  regultr 
army — the  army  which  is  to  main- 
tain itself  in  England  against  the 
whole  population  in  arms,  most 
greatly  exceed  15,000  men,  or  even 
twice  15,000.  But  what  is  the  loss 
to  France  of  15,000  men,  c(»npared 
with  the  loss  to  England,  of  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  all  its 
invaluable  contents  ?  And  if  this 
game  be  repeated  over  and  over 
a^ain,  till  that  Sheemess,  Chatham, 
Woolwich,  and  so  forth,  be  destroyed 
in  succession,  how  shall  those  fle^ 
on  which  we  have  heretofore  accns- 
tomed  ourselves  to  rely,  be  kept  up? 

It  appears  then,  that  judicious  as 
the  steps  may  be  which  we  suppose 
the  government  to  have  taken,  tney 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  oIh 
ject  unless  others  keep  pace  with 
them.  Our  army  must  be  increased 
to  a  large  amount.  This  is  veir 
provoking;  very  hard  upon  peque 
who  dislike  both  the  pomp  of  mi- 
litary parade,  and  the  payment  of 
taxes;  but  the  thing  is  inevitable. 
Our  insular  position  has  ceised  to 
afford  the  security  against  invaskm 
irom  abroad  that  it  once  did.  And 
hence,  if  we  be  unprepared  to  accept 
the  yoke  from  the  hands  of  tiie  first 
ambitious  power  which  shall  propose 
to  place  it  upon  our  necks,  we  must 
devise  effective  means  whereby  the 
humiliation  is  to  be  avoided. 

Li  our  paper  of  last  month,  we 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  calling  out  the 
militia,  and  putting  it  upon  an  effi- 
cient footing.  We  explained,  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  great 
changes  must  be  wrought,  to  to  act 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  to  incur  a  heavy  expense 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  mislead 
ourselves,  and  to  encourage  our  ri- 
vals. Twenty- eight  days*  training — 
and  the  law  does  not  permit  that,  in 
a  season  of  peace,  the  militia  shall  be 
embodied  for  a  greater  length  of 
time — would  give  you  a  mere  rabble, 
whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  intrust 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  move  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy.  AVe  accordinglv  sug- 
gested, that  if  embodied  at  all,  the 
militia  should  be  kept  together  for 
six.  months;  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  will  be  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  necesary  manoeuvres, 
that  a  week's  practice  from  time  to 
time  would  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark.  We  are  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  would  be  wise  at 
the  termination  even  of  six  months 
to  disband  the  whole  of  them.  Our 
standing  army  is  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  reliefs  at  long  intervals  to 
our  foreign  garrisons.  It  is,  confess- 
edly, too  w^  to  protect  this  coun- 
try were  it  threatened,  as  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  ere  long,  from  abroad ; 
and  the  manner  of  recruiting  it  is  so 
expensive,  and  in  many  respects  so 
objectionable,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
that  even  they  who  treat  the  cry  about 
military  despotism  with  the  contempt 
which  it  deserves,  should  be  reluct- 
ant to  sanction  any  extensive  aug- 
mentation of  it. 

In  regard  to  expense,  the  system 
of  bounties,  and  of  what  is  called  the 
recruiting -staff,  involves  a  much 
greater  outlay  of  public  money  than 
Uie  guardians  of  the  public  purse 
seem  to  be  aware  of.  First,  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  colonels  set  over 
a  certain  number  of  districts,  into 
whkh,  for  the  pun>06es  of  recruiting, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
divided.  These  all  receive  staff-pay, 
which  is  certainly  not  too  great,  con- 
sidering the  responsibility  of  their 
position,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
that  is  intrusted  to  them,  but  which 
in  the  aggregate,  adds  a  good  deal 
from  year  to  year  to  the  amount  of 
the  army  estimates.  Next,  we  have 
attacheu  to  these  colonels  staff-ad- 
jutants, sergeant-majors,  orderly- 
room  clerks,  and  so  forth, — epitomes, 
in  short,  of  the  machine  which  the 
whole  world  is  supposed  to  see  at 
work  at  the  Horae  Guards.     Be- 


sponsible  to  the  colonel,  again,  is 
in  each  district  a  certain  number  of 
subaltern  officers,  who  being  with- 
drawn for  a  given  period  from  their 
regiments,  and  the  ordinary  routine 
of  r^^ental  duty,  receive  certain 
allowances  additionid  to  their  pay, 
and  watch  over  the  process  of  re- 
cruiting in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  tracts  of  country 
intrusted  to  these  subaltern  officers 
vary  a  good  deal  in  point  of  extent ; 
and  they  have  parties  under  them, 
sergeants,  and  corporals,  and  pairs  of 
men,  more  or  less  numerous  m  pro- 
portion as  their  districts  happen  to 
be  wide  or  narrow.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  parties  to  inveigle  by 
every  possible  means  young  men 
into  her  migesty's  service.  With  this 
view  they  placard  the  walls  of  towns 
and  villftges  with  handbills  of  the 
most  monstrous  sort;  and  are  ever 
ready  to  treat  with  gin  or  strong 
beer  such  unwary  bumpkins  as  may 
come  across  them.  They  lie  through 
thick  and  thin — for  it  is  useless  to 
mince  the  matter — and  use  every 
artifice  to  intoxicate  the  victim.  This 
done,  dodpole  begins  to  feel  the  stir- 
rings of  ambition  within  him,  and 
accepts  the  shilling.  Away  they 
march  him  to  the  surgeon,  who,  look- 
ing only  to  his  physical  points,  passes 
him,  provided  be  be  sound  in  wind 
and  umb;  and  forthwith  he  is  car- 
ried before  the  recruiting  officer. 
Meanwhile,  good  care  is  taken  that 
the  degree  of  excitement  to  which 
in  the  tap-room  he  had  been  carried 
shall  not  abate ; — he  is  kept,  perhaps, 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  together, 
in  a  state  of  more  than  half  intoxica- 
tion, during  which  he  is  measured. 
If  he  come  up  to  the  legitimate  stand- 
ard, all  is  well,  and  tne  next  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  go  with  him  to  the 
magistrate ;  in  whose  presence  he 
takes  the  necessary  oath,  and  be- 
comes, according  to  military  phrase- 
ology, an  attached  recruit. 

So  much  for  the  moral  fitness  of 
the  system;  in  working  out  which 
sin  is  the  great  instrument;  where 
the  recruiting  party  is  esteemed  skil- 
ful, in  proportion  as  the  individuals 
composmg  it  violate  truth  with 
adroitness,  and  the  recriiit  is  encou- 
raged to  drink,  and  swear,  and  make 
a  beast  of  himself,  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. As  to  the  expense,  we  have 
already  given  some  account  of  that, 
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while  detcribiDg  the  nature  of  the 
gin  which  the  Christian  eovemment 
of  England  sets  to  catch  flats;  and 
there  mnst  now  be  added  the  re- 
eniit*s  bounty,  namely,  four  pounds; 
the  bonus  earned  by  his  deceiyers, 
one  pound  more ;  his  subsistence  at 
the  out-stations,  marching-mon^,  &c. 
&Cm  amounting  in  all  to  seven  or 

Sit  pounds.  Now,  eight  pounds 
ead  is  a  sood  deal  for  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  recruits  that  ^ke  ser- 
vice in  its  army.  And  we  are  much 
deceived  if  tlie  actual  cost  do  not 
exceed  this. 

Are  we  complaining  of  the  system 
far  more  censuring  the  high  authori- 
tiee  under  whose  sanction  it  is  ma- 
tured f  By  no  means.  We  lament 
that  such  a  ooune  should  be  neces- 
sary! but  we  blame  for  it,  neither 
the  commander-in-chief,  nor  the 
cabinet,  nor  the  crown.  It  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  that  jealousy  of  in- 
dividual freedom  whicn  has  nereto- 
fore  induced  the  people  of  England 
to  resist,  and  succenlViUy,  too,  all 
the  lust  claims  which  the  common- 
wealth has  upon  each  of  its  children 
for  service.  And  till  there  shall 
arise  some  minister  vrise  enough  to 
understand,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  leave  the  people  under  the  domi- 
nion of  so  base  a  passion,  it  must  go 
on.  We  suspect,  however,  that  men*s 
eyes  are  banning  to  open  to  the 
truth.  The  more  reflecting  cannot 
but  perceive,  that  institutions  which 
answered  admirably  in  the  days  of 
Margate  hoys,  and  post-diaises,  are 
useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  when 
tested  by  the  power  of  steam-boats 
and  railway-carriaffes.  And  hence 
we  are  not  without  hopes  that  on  the 
reorganisation  of  the  militia  such 
pains  will  be  bestowed,  as  to  give  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  a  disci- 
plined force,  sufficient  in  point  of 
numbers  to  keep  France  in  check; 
while  a  nursery  for  the  regular  army 
is  provided,  at  (mce  more  effective, 
and  in  a  moral  point  of  view  less 
open  to  objection,  than  that  from 
which  at  present  our  ranks  are  fed. 

The  r^ult  of  an  enrolment,  if 
honestly  carried  through,  would  be 
to  shew  in  the  United  Kingdom 
such  an  amount  of  men  liable  to  be 
halloted  for  as  it  miffht  seem  raah  to 
particukrise.  Our  civilians  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty -five,  we 
may  count  by  the  million ;  and  one 


half,  at  least,  of  these  may  fidriybe  ta- 
ken as  physically  quaufied  to  bear 
arms.  Say  that  we  might  vikk  and 
choose  out  of  1,500,000.  Now,  we 
do  not  need  more  than  120,000  at  the 
most,  in  time  of  peace ;  and  if  120,000 
be  called  out,  clothed,  equipped,  regi- 
mented, and  trained,  there  will  be  no 
necessi^  to  keep  even  this  amooot 
of  force  permanently  togeUier.  Six 
months*  nard  drilhng  will  suffice ; 
at  the  termination  of  which,  80,000, 
though  still  liable  to  be  called  out  at 
a  moment's  notice,  may  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes.  We  shall 
thus  be  left  with  a  standing  army  of 
militia  40,000  strong,  supported  by  a 
reserve  of  80,000 ;  and  not  one  man 
too  numerous  under  existing  circum- 
stances, shall  we  find  it  For  these  we 
would  suggest  a  period  of  service  not 
exceeding  three  years ;  permitdng 
them,  however,  and  by  offering  a 
small  bounty,  encouraging  them  up  to 
a  certain  pomt,  to  transfer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  line,  if  they  be  wining. 
What  would  the  consequences  be? 
We  ansvrer,  that  England,  as  regards 
her  capability  of  ddfending  hersdf^ 
would  be  equal  to  any  emergency 
that  might  arise ;  for  her  40,000 
miUtia  on  shore,  acting  as-  re- 
serve to  her  guard-boats  and  ma- 
rine militia  afloat,  might,  with  per- 
fect complacency,  look  the  whole 
standing  army  of  France  in  the  iace. 
And  that  there  would  be  no  further 
occasion  for  a  recruiting  staff  maybe 
proved  by  reference  to  the  occur- 
rences of  other  days,  when  the  wise 
permission  given  to  volunteer  from 
the  militia  mled,  during  the  late  war, 
our  resnlar  regiments  to  repletion. 
That  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers 
would  be  spared,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  insinuate.  40,000  men  cannot  be 
kept  together  for  nothing;  and  the 
expenses  of  the  new  coast-guard, 
though  not  so  heavy,  would  be  con- 
siderable also.  But  all  this  money 
would  not  be  wasted.  There  are 
more  labourers  in  England  than 
there  is  work  for,  and,  ^miether  em- 
ployed or  not,  they  must  be  fed. 
some  deduction  fh)m  the  actual  out- 
lay must,  therefore,  be  made  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  diminished 
amount  of  poor-rate.  And,  as  the 
whole  pay  of  the  militia  corps  would 
be  expended  in  the  country,  what 
the  manufacturer  and  landowner  or 
oQcnpier  gaye  away  in  the  shape  of 
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an  inereated  texatioD,  be  mmld  re- 
eeive  bade  again  throng  tbe  bu-ger 
demand  tbat  would  be  created  for 
hiagoodB,  bis  beef^  and  bis  com. 

We  assome  that  oar  militia  army 
is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  an  arm 
of  defence  against  foreign  invasion, 
but  as  a  nursery  for  tbe  line.  Vo* 
Innteering  is  to  be  encouraged  as  hi 
as  the  eziffendes  of  the  state  shall 
require,  and  that  it  will  go  on  mer- 
rily tbe  experience  of  the  past  assures 
us.  Suj^ioee,  then,  ^lat  there  should 
pMs  firom  one  branch  of  the  senrice 
to  another  10,000  men  annually ;  how 
are  their  places  to  be  supplied  r  The 
answer  is  obyious.  For  every  man 
of  the  first  class  who  volunteers  into 
tbe  line,  a  man  of  the  second  class 
shall  be  called  out ;  while  the  annual 
ballot,  which  must  of  necessity  go 
QD,  shall  still  keep  the  numbers  of 
our  reserve  complete.  For  the  80,000 
men  who  bad  been  sent  to  their  homes 
after  the  first  grand  muster  and  term 
of  traininff,  are  understood  to  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes;  one 
being  placed  next  on  the  roister 
to  tbe  corps  which  continues  under 
arms,  while  the  other  brings  up  the 
rear.  And  hence,  as  volunteers  auit 
tbe  militia  regiments,  men  from  class 
2  come  in  to  take  their  places ;  dass  2 
being  in  like  manner  fed  from  class  3 ; 
and  class  3,  from  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country. 

By  some  such  management  as  this, 
it  will  be  brought  to  pass  that  the 
country  shall  never  be  without  its 
40,000  disciplined  troops,  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy  should  he  land.  These 
¥rill,  of  course,  share  with  regiments 
of  the  line  all  sorts  of  home  duty ; 
passing  from  England  and  Scotland 
into  Lreland,  and  frx>m  Ireland  into 
England  and  Scotland,  according  to  a 
routine  which  shall  be  settled  by  tbe 
proper  authorities.  But  bcnrond  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  they 
shall  never  be  required  to  go;  un- 
less, indeed,  garrison  duty  among  the 
Channel  Islands  be  intrusted  to  them. 
Tbe  term  of  service,  moreover,  shall 
be  limited  to  three  years;  and  though, 
at  its  close,  comparatively  few  of  we 
individuab  who  composed  the  force 
when  it  was  first  embodied  may  re- 
main, tbe  corps  itself  abides  immortal. 
For  fresh  men  will  constantly  come 
in  to  take  tbe  places  of  the  volun- 
teers, and,  at  the  last,  supposing  vf 
many  m  10,000  praeat  to  wim 


their  discharge,  still  20,000,  famiHar 
with  the  entire  course  of  militazr 
drill,  remain,  on  whom  to  en^^aft 
10,000  recruits,  and  by  whom  to 
teach  them  their  duty. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another 
ckMOfe  in  the  organisation  cf  the 
militu^  which  the  altered  state  of  the 
world*8  circumstances  renders  in&- 
pensable.  The  old  and  inconvenient 
machinery  of  county  enrolment  must  . 
be  got  rid  of.  We  must  look  no 
more  to  Kent  for  its  two  reghnents, 
or  to  Rutland  for  its  half-regiment, 
or  to  York  for  its  four  r^ments; 
but,  dividing  the  kingdom  into  dis- 
tricts, we  must  require  each  to  frur- 
nish,  according  to  its  population,  a 
certain  quota  of  men,  whom  the  ge- 
neral commanding  shall  send  offin 
parties,  by  direction  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  to  such  corps  as  stand  in 
need  of  recruits.  Our  militia  will 
thus  become,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
national  army  of  reserve,  such  as  in 
these  days  no  power,  desirous  of 
maintainmg  its  independence,  can  do 
without  And  if  the  estimates  be  a 
good  deal  increased,  let  us  not  forget 
that  all  the  money  raised  for  the  pay 
and  sustenance  of  the  force  will  be 

rt  in  the  country, — ^yea,  and  em- 
^ment  found  for  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pairs  of  hands,  which  might 
otherwise  DC  shut  up  unprofitably  in 
union  workhouses. 

We  have  now  men  enough,  pro« 
vided  they  be  rightly  discipUned,  to 
place  the  United  Kmgdom  bevond 
the  reach  of  danger ;  a  gallant  fend* 
ble  corps  to  guard  tbe  narrow  s^ 
and  man  the  steam-frigates  by  which 
the  enemy^s  rovers  are  to  be  hunted 
out  of  them ;  and  a  magnificent  mili- 
tia behind  them^  equal,  in  point  both 
of  numbers  and  equipment,  to  destroy 
any  corps  which  may  succeed  in 
throwing  itself,  by  stealth,  upon  our 
coasts.  How  are  these  men  to  be 
officered?  We  answer,  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  not  only  rive  tbe  best 
assurance  of  rendering  tnem  efiective 
and  of  keepiuff  them  so,  but  shall  as 
little  as  possible  add  to  the  expense 
of  the  establishment,  which,  let  us 
take  what  j^recautions  we  may,  must 
prove  considerable.  The  sea  fend- 
bles  we  would,  thereforcLplace  under 
the  command  of  naval  officers  on  the 
half-pay  list,  raising  the  half-pay  of 
each  to  full  during  every  penod  of 
^xw^  wbctber  (be  reonuts  be 
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drilled  on  shore  or  at  sea.  At  the 
head  of  each  militia  regiment  (and,  by 
the  by,  we  would  have  them  all  of  a 
common  strength,  1000  men  being  the 
establishment)  we  would  in  like  man- 
ner place  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  line.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  militia  corps  should  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  officered  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  by  half-pay  officers. 
Possibly  we  may  fail  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  loose  lieutenants 
and  ensigns  effisctive  to  supply  the 
demand ;  in  which  case  we  must  be 
content  to  give  militia  commissions  to 
such  young  gentlemen  as  are  i*ecom- 
mended  for  them.  But  of  field- 
officers  and  captains,  able  and  willing 
to  undertake  the  charge,  there  is  no 
lack;  and,  till  we  shall  have  ex- 
hausted the  last  of  these,  we  must 
never  think  of  creating  cither  field- 
officers  or  captains  of  militia.  For 
not  only  will  these  gentlemen  prove 
far  more  efficient  drill-masters  than 
gentlemen  who  put  on  their  uniforms 
for  the  first  time  when  the  enrolment 
takes  place,  but  the  country,  instead 
of  being  burdened  with  the  pay  of 
fire  or  six  hundred  fresh  officers, 
will  merely  have  to  make  good  the 
difierence  between  the  half-pay  and 
the  full  pay  of  five  or  six  hundred 
veterans.  Of  course  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  promotion  shall  ^o  on  in 
the  militia  as  it  does  in  the  line.  To 
the  brevet  we  see  no  reason  why  all 
who  come  within  its  influence  should 
not  be  open;  but  the  regimental  rank 
of  all  ought  to  abide  what  it  happens 
to  be  when  they  first  join,  and,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years'  service, 
they  may  be  permitted  to  retire,  one 
by  one,  on  ftill  pay.  Neither  should 
we  object  to  exchanges  between  this 
description  of  officers  of  militia  corps 
and  officers  of  the  regular  army.  In- 
deed, the  arrangement  ought  to  be 
encouraged  rather  than  discounte- 
nanced, for  popular  militia  officers 
are  always  able  to  bring  large  bodies 
of  volunteers  over  with  them ;  and  to 
man^  a  man,  broken  down  by  long 
service  in  a  tropical  climate,  a  few 
years  of  duty  with  the  army  of  re- 
serve would  be  invaluable. 

Our  old  militia  law,  like  the  law  of 
conscription  in  France,  recognises  the 
right,  of  such  as  may  be  able  to  afford 
it,  of  providing  substitutes  in  the 
event  of  their  beinff  drawn.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  this  right  interfered 


with ;  and,  as  there  are  men  enough 
in  the  country  to  whom  the  idea  of 
three  years  of  home  service  can  pre- 
sent no  terrors,  we  would  even  go 
farther,  by  exempting  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  ballot  all  who  might  be 
willing  and  able  to  serve  in  corps  of 
mounted  yeomanry.  At  the  same 
time,  the  terms  on  which  this  privi- 
lege is  granted  must  be  favourable  to 
the  state.  Countiy  gentlemen,  farm- 
ers, weedthy  tradespeople,  master- 
manufacturers,  and  such  like,  are,  for 
obvious  reasons,  anxious  to  continue 
near  their  property  and  occupatioii. 
Be  it  so.  They  shall  so  continue, 
provided  they  be  enrolled  into  yeo- 
manry r^ments  and  troops;  each 
member  of  which  shall  provide  his 
own  horse,  accoutrements,  uniform— 
every  thing,  in  short,  except  his  arms 
and  ammunition.  His  horse,  like- 
wise, must  undergo  periodical  in- 
spections by  the  general  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  he  must  be  punctual  id  hii 
attendance  on  such  drills  and  move- 
ments of  manoeuvre  as  diall  be  insti- 
tuted. And,  above  all,  he  shall  serve 
without  pay.  If  these  terms  appear 
harsh  to  mm,  he  may  decline  to  en- 
tertain them,  in  which  case  he  will 
become,  like  his  poorer  neighboors, 
liable  to  the  militia  ballot.  But 
there  must  be  no  compromise  nor 
evasion;  for  the  state  or  common- 
wealth has  a  right  to  the  services  of 
all  whom  it  shelters,  and  there  can 
be  no  partiality  in  its  dealings  with 
the  different  classes  or  orders  of  whom 
society  is  composed. 

Finally,  we  put  it  to  those  whom 
it  mainly  concerns,  whether  some 
changes  for  the  better  might  not  be 
attempted  in  the  condition  of  the 
soldier  of  the  line.  At  present  we 
enlist  only  for  life;  and,  perb^ 
looking  to  the  necessity  that  exists  of 
keepinjf  a  cer^^  number  of  our  regi- 
ments m  India,  the  measure  is  a  ne- 
cessary one.  For  the  expense  of 
frequent  relief  on  stations  so  remote 
would  be  ruinous;  and  were  men 
enlisted,  say  for  ten,  or  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  years,  frequent  rclieft 
would  become  indispensable.  But 
why  not  try  to  provide  for  our  In- 
dian service  as  we  do  for  service  at 
St.  Helena,  and,  partially  at  least, 
both  in  Canada  and  at  tne  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ?  We  write  with  diffi- 
dence, because  there  may  be  ^ffi* 
culties  in  the  way  more  f<»|iiiUil 
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than  occur  to  us,  who  stand  in  front 
of  the  curtain.  But  why  not  have  a 
certain  number  of  Indian  regiments, 
giying  the  officers  the  same  laciHties 
of  exchange  and  promotion  which 
are  now  enjoyed  by  the  officers  of 
the  Canadian  Rifle  corps  and  the 
Cape  corps  respectively,  yet  enlisting 
the  men  exclusively  for  service  m 
India,  and  filling  them  up,  either 
with  volunteers  from  other  corps,  or 
as  the  East  India  Company  now  fills 
up  its  European  regiments  ?  If  this 
were  practicable  (we  do  not  say  that 
it  is,  we  merely  throw  out  the  hint), 
then  men  for  Indian  service  might  be 
enlisted  for  life,  or — which  would  be 
much  better,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
put  a  limit,  be  it  ever  so  distant,  to 
every  man*s  term  of  service — for 
twenty-one  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  th^  would  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  a  shilling  a-day.  Mean- 
while, the  rest  of  our  recruits  might 
be  taken  for  fifteen,  or  even  for 
twelve  vears,  at  the  termination  of 
which  they  should  be  entitled  to  their 
discharge  without  a  pension ;  whereas, 
if  they  chose  to  re-enlist  and  serve 
ten  years  more,  then  let  a  pension  of 
not  less  than  ninepence  a-day  be 
secured  to  them.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that,  were  every  other 
hindrance  to  the  adoption  of  this 
sc^heme  removed,  the  crowing  wants 
of  our  settlements  in  tne  Pacific  and 
in  the  Chinese  seas  stand  in  the  way. 
Yet  we  fancy  that  even  this  difficulty 
might  be  got  rid  of,  for  Hong  Kong 
may  surely  be  garrisoned  from  India, 
and,  therefore,  intrusted  to  the  care 


of  one  or  more  of  the  Indian  regi- 
ments; and  as  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  they  are  both  healthy  and 
pleasant  places  of  residence,  and  will 
be  brought,  whenever  the  Oregon 
question  shall  be  settled,  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
settled  soon,  within  easy  distance  of 
a  station  which  will  then  have  become 
a  sort  of  half-way  house  between 
them  and  the  mother  countiy. 

We  have  yet  much  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  sort  of  discipline  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  administer  in  these 
militia  corps  when  we  raise  them,  and 
in  the  benefits  of  which  there  is  no 
just  reason  why  the  regiments  of  the 
regular  arm^  should  not  participate. 
But  the  limits  which  we  had  set  for 
this  paper  are  long  passed ;  and  so, 
till  another  and  more  convenient 
opportunity,  we  wish  our  readers 
heartily  farewell  I 

N.B.  We  do  not  object  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia 
to  a  company  in  his  own  corps.  But, 
if  thus  promoted,  we  would  have  him 
considered  still  as  only  a  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army,  to  the  half-pay 
of  which  rank  he  would  return  were 
he  to  quit  the  service,  as  the  full 
term  of  his  service  shall  entitle  him  to 
a  lieutenant's  full  pay.  And  the 
same  privileges  we  would  extend  to 
sergeant-majors  and  colour-sergeants 
taken  from  the  line,  without  a  fair 
proportion  of  whom  transferred,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  render  the  mi- 
litia regiments  effective. 


THE  FIRST  BRIDAL  VISIT. 


FTTTB  FIRST. 


**  Sing  beigh !  sing  bo !  for  the  land  of  flowers  ! " 


Those  bells!  How  often  I  seem 
again  to  hear  that  merry  marriage- 
peal —  my  wedding  -  bells !  As  I 
dream  in  my  chair,  and  hear  at 
intervals  my  husband's  snore  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place, 
the  curfew  rumbling  down  the  chim- 
ney changes  by  some  gentle  modu- 
lation into  the  echo  of  a  merry 
chime.  Ah,  well  I  we  will  draw  no 
contrasts;  I  was  a  wee  little  creature 


on  that  May-day,  18—,  hardly  out 
of  the  school -room.  Somehow  I 
hod  fascinated  a  staid  man  (oh, 
rCimptjrte  I  we  will  para  over  his  age), 
I  was  mightily  afraid  of  him,  in 
spite  of  his  petting  and  presents ;  but 
people  called  us  lovers.  He  said  he 
hod  loved  me  better  than  all  the 
world.  I  certainly  had  never  fallen 
in  love  with  any  body,  unless  it  was 
with  the  handsome  doctor  who  had 
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Mi  up  in  the  village,  and  used  to 
e§^  me  in  cborch.  But  I  had  neyer 
^oken  to  him.  "hlj  lather  was  not 
neh,  and  I  had  lots  of  nsters.  I 
never  had  many  dreases  before.  I 
am  sure  I  Rrew  an  inch  after  writing 
all  the  orders  to  milliners  and  man- 
tna-makers.  But  they  are  tiresome 
pM^.  Cousin  Alick,  who  was  ill 
at  oar  house  at  the  time,  used  to 
stand  pftUently  and  let  us  hang  the 
gowns  and  sotrft  upon  him.  Ah, 
poor  cousin  Alick !  But  that  inHw 
mam  gave  me  manv  heartaches.  I 
heard  the  sage  people  say  that  I  was 
growii:^  pale  and  thin  for  love.  I 
knew  in  my  own  heart  that  I  was 
firetting  beouise  I  could  not  have  a 
Honiton  lace  dress  to  be  married  io, 
like  Maria  Forester.  And  one  of 
nnr  bonnets  was  very  unbeccmiing. 
Well,  then  came  settlements  and 
^^ning,  and  I  read  the  scene  in  the 
JSride  of  Lammermoor^  that  I  might 
be  perfect  in  my  part.  I  thought 
cousin  Alick  coughed  more,  and 
looked  paler  that  night  I  forgot 
his  looks,  though,  wh^  on  runnmff 
upstairs,  I  found  on  my  bed,  oh  1 
toe  sweetest  Honiton  laD?  dress  and 
veil,  and  such  a  jewel-box,  glittering 
with  necklaces !  I  flew  down  again 
and  kissed  Major  Lauriston  bmre 
them  all.  The  first  time  I  had  ever 
kissod  him !  What  a  beautifVil  May 
morning  it  was,  and  how  well  my 
dress  tooked!  There  stood  the 
barouche  and  the  four  greys  at  the 
door.  Why  did  I  cry  so  in  church? 
I  am  sure  Ido  not  know;  for  I  was 
not  thinking  of  a  word  old  Mr.  Bar- 
ton read  out  of  the  Praver-book. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  1  saw  my 
mother's  eyes  were  wet,  and  I  caught 
a  tone  of  my  cousin  Alick's  voice  in 
the  responses.  I  never  heard  his 
voice  sound  like  that  before.  We 
signed  our  names  in  the  vestry,  and 
then  every  one  fell  a-kissing,  and  in 
the  hurry  I  kissed  cousin  Alick,  and 
he  was  so  deadly  cold.  But  Major 
Lsuriston  lifted  me  into  the  carrten 
and  called  me  his  little  wife.  Tt^ 
▼iUagers  shouted,  and  some  children 
threw  flowers  into  my  lap,  uid  we 
dashed  up  to  the  lo^  gate.  As  we 
drove  down  the  avenue  the  head  of 
the  barouche  struck  against  a  labur- 
num in  fhll  blossom.  A  shower  of 
drops  Minded  me,  and  a  long  tress  of 
the  yellow  flower  fell  on  my  fkce.  I 
«ver  pass  that  tree  now  without  i«. 


coUecting  its  omfaious  welcome.  I 
thought  the  old  servants  would  have 
shaken  my  hands  off.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  fine  thing  to  be  married,  and  so 
I  told  my  bridesmaids  when  they 
drew  lots  for  my  gV>ves ;  and  ev^ 
body  laughed  at  me.  At  last  we  set 
ofi^  and  I  looked  back  again  aod 
again,  and  still  my  mother  waved 
her  handkerchief^  and  still  the  groi^ 
crowded  to  the  door.  Then  i  wept 
in  earnest;  I  felt  so  forlorn,  and 
Major  Lauriston,  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  barouche,  looked  as  for- 
nudable  to  me  as  when  we  were  first 
introduced.    Oh  dear!    I  had  for- 

ritten  that,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not, 
must  stay  by  his  side.  Then  there 
was  my  new  maid.  I  used  to  say  it 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  real 
ladyVmaid.  How  often  I  wished 
for  old  Hester  back  again!  I  vas 
dreadAilly  afraid  of  this  EUisI  I 
thought  she  was  always  laughing  at 
me  in  her  sleeve.  I  used  to  tiy  to 
slip  upstairs  quietly  into  my  room, 
but  sne  found  out  by  witchcraft 
whenever  I  wanted  to  go  out. 
There  I  found  her  always  folding 
mv  shawl,  and  pressing  out  the  bows 
of  my  bonnet  I  was  quite  aiiaid  to 
put  on  my  things  becomingly,  and 
then  I  used  to  mncy  Mi^  Lau- 
riston would  not  be  so  kind  to  me,  if 
I  did  not  look  as  pretty  and  suliih 
as  formeriv.  I  told  him  of  my 
terror  at  Ellis,  but  he  smiled  gravel v, 
and  said  she  was  quite  right  Oh, 
how  I  did  long  sometimes  to  be 
alone!  How  I  wished  for  my 
Msters,  that  I  might  be  fbolidi  aad 
merry!  How  I  yearned  for  my 
mother,  that  I  might  tell  her  all  my 
troubles!  My  husband  was  veiy 
kind  to  me,  but  he  did  not  loiow 
what  a  little  fool  I  was,  and  I  wis 
anxious  he  should  not  discover  it; 
yet  sometimes  I  would  have  ^vea 
the  world  to  toll  him.  His  sisters 
were  older  than  himself;  it  was  years 
since  he  had  lived  at  home.  How 
eould  he  know  all  the  fearj  «m1 
whims,  and  fiuioiesand  longumola 
gay,  petted  girl  of'ei^teeBr  We 
made  a  tour  of  the  Lakes.  I,  ite 
had  lived  in  the  Boeotian  reahas  d 
Cheshire  all  my  life,  was  in  rsftm 
at  the  scen^y.  I  rushed  ahmtttl 
a  wild  thmg.  My  deliffht  omcww 
my  awe  of  my  husband.  I  moA 
bmi  to  siPT  he  had  never  seen  1ti§ 
thing  so  beontifiil  as  Windi 
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He  answered  me  oat  of  C%iZ&  fiorofi. 
I  soon  found  my  husband  was  not  a 
man  of  ecstasies.  I  am  sure  be 
thoagbt  tbat  be  compromised  bis 
dignity  if  be  condescended  to  admire 
or  wonder.  Tben,  poor  creature !  be 
had  divers  troubles  about  the  bad 
roads  and  the  springs  of  tbe  carriage. 
The  dr^-cbain  always  broke  at  me 
pinch  ofthe  bill,  and  Ellis  bad  never 
packed  up  in  time.  I  did  feel  proud 
of  him»  though,  when  I  saw  the 
gentlemanlike  way  in  which  he  dealt 
witli  the  postboys  and  the  sharks  at 
inns.  But  he  grew  weary  of  touring. 
We  were  to  go  and  stay  with  a 
sister  of  his,  who  lived  somewhere 
near  London.  I  tried  to  find  out 
•omething  about  her,  but  M^jor 
Lauriston  would  give  me  no  carte  du 
nays.  She  had  been  married  long, 
had  STown-up  sons  and  daughters. 
(Oh,  now  I  dreaded  my  nieces  I ")  I 
was  sure  she  was  precise,  pernaps 
stem. 

The  journey  to  Beccesley  tired 
me  womlly.  I  was  not  used  to 
travelling — my  husband  was.  He 
would  auc  me  if  we  should  stop  on 
the  road,  but  I  saw  that  be  expected 
me  to  say  "No."  I  grew  heartily 
sick  of  that  yellow  barouche.  At 
last  we  arrived  at  Beccesley.  It  was 
about  five  o'clock  —  the  house  smelt 
of  dinner.  There  was  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister in  the  hall,  and  two  Misses 
Bannisters  peeping  over  the  stairs. 
My  sister-in-law  was  a  cold,  prim- 
looking,  small  woman,  like  my 
husband  in  face.  I  fcdt  glad  of 
that;  but  for  the  likeness  I  might 
have  Udcen  her  for  the  housekeeper. 
The  bare  fear  of  such  a  contre-temps 
made  me  shiver.  The  drawing-room 
was  snmrtly  arranged.  Alas!  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long  table 
covered  with  knives  and  forks  in  the 
dining-room.  I  guessed  my  fate. 
Mr.  Bannister  coimrmed  it  They 
had  invited  a  party  to  meet  me  at 
dinner.  I  could  have  cried.  I  felt 
so  jaded,  my  head  ached.  Every 
nerve  twitched.  Ob,  for  one  of  my 
mother's  early  cu]js  of  tea!  But  I 
was  hurried  upstaurs,  and  told  tbat 
dinner  would  be  on  table  punctually 
at  six,  and  they  waited  for  no  one. 
My  fflster-in-law  had  a  dry,  mea- 
sured way  of  sneaking.  I  bad  been 
used  to  warmtn  and  heartiness.  I 
fancied  she  looked  disapprovingly  at 
her  brother's  young  bnde,  and  my 


heart  sank  within  me.  EUii  was 
turning  out  all  my  smart  things. 
The  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes,  for  I 
thought  of  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
them.  However,  Ellis  looked  so 
stiff  and  starch,  I  dared  not  have  a 
good  cry,  as  I  longed ;  and  Lau- 
riston put  bis  head  m  at  the  door  to 
bid  me  be  quick,  and  be  sure  to  be 
ready  in  time.  I  trembled  every 
time  I  heard  him  stalk  up  and  down 
his  dressing-room.  I  expected  him 
to  come  in  for  me  ever^  moment. 
Ellis  was  cross,  and  said  if  I  did  not 
sit  still  she  could  not  do  my  hair. 
Ob,  horror  of  horrors!  my  dress 
would  not  meet.  That  vexatious 
mantua- maker  had  sent  it  so  late 
that  there  bad  been  no  time  to  try 
it  on,  and  I  foigot  it  whilst  flitting 
from  place  to  place.  In  vain  Ellis 
tuggea.    I  heard  a  great  split 

"1  can't  go  down  to  dinner,"  said 
I,  in  the  hardihood  of  desptdr,  as  my 
tall  husband  came  in  drawing  on  a 
white  glove. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  angry. 
I  guess  he  saw  I  was  in  no  state  to 
be  fussed,  so  be  told  Ellis  in  a  calm 
way  to  get  out  another  dress,  and  to 
be  less  clumsy  another  time.  Ellis 
sulkily  answered,  it  was  no  fault  of 
hers  if  Mrs.  Lauriston  grew  out  of 
her  gowns,  and  she  muttered  some 
reason  for  it,  which  made  me  quite 
mad  with  her.  It  had  this  good 
effect,  however,  that  Lauriston  was 
very  indulgent,  and  I  felt  so  grate- 
ful tbat  I  made  no  objection  to  the 
white  muslin  and  pink  ribands  which 
Ellis  fished  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  imperial,  tnough  it  was  tne  least 
handsome  dress  I  nad,  and  I  rather 
wished  my  first  appearance  in  my 
husband's  family  to  ne  good.  Lau- 
riston clasped  my  bracelet  himself^ 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  paid  me  a 
compliment  when  I  was  cLreased  at 
last. 

"  Some  people,"  he  said,  "  might 
wear  any  thing,  and  yet  look  beUer 
than  every  one  else  r 

He  stooped  and  kissed  his  little 
wife  quite  tenderly.  I  was  blushing 
still  at  his  praises  when  the  servants 
threw  open  the  drawing-room  door 
for  us.  What  a  circle!  and  all  eyes 
turned  on  me !  Then  I  was  formiuly 
introduced  to  every  body;  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  Bannister,  my  two 
nieces,  and  three  nephews,  who 
stared   at   me   most  unmcmfully. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  fray,  I  looked 
round  for  Lauriston.  Ue  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  talking  away 
to  a  handsome  gentleman  in  the 
window.  I  never  knew  the  full 
dignity  and  relief  of  being  married 
till  Mr.  Bannister,  when  dinner  was 
announced,  led  me  in  before  all  those 
other  tall  ladies.  OAen  and  oHen 
my  sbters  and  I  had  counted  heads, 
wondering  if,  in  the  scramble,  we 
should  get  any  body  to  take  us  in,  or 
a  seat  when  arrived  —  those  days 
were  at  an  end.  The  handsome 
man  sat  opposite  me,  next  my  eldest 
niece,  who  looked  wooden  and  un- 
concerned, and  contmually  stared  at 
me.  So  did  the  gentleman;  but  I 
did  not  mind  him  so  much,  for,  if  I 
looked  up,  he  turned  away  his  eves. 
It  was  very  seldom  I  had  dined  at 
regular  state  parties.  The  whole 
evolutions  of  the  table  impressed 
me  with  great  awe.  I  did  not  like 
drinking  wine  with  people  at  first ; 
a  sudden  stifibess  seized  just  that 
joint  in  my  neck  which  oi^ht  to 
have  been  supple.  Latterly  I  grew 
bold,  and  almost  felt  inclined  to 
make  a  ^mace  instead  of  an  un- 
meaning little  bow.  But  there  was  a 
fate  against  my  attaining  a  well  -  bred 
composure.  Just  as  they  were 
arranging  the  second  course,  I  felt 
something  pulling  at  my  head.  I 
turned  and  saw  that  a  footman  had 
caught  his  button  in  my  hair.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  I  put  my  hand  to 
my  head,  and  still  he  triea  to  break 
away,  quite  innocent  where  the  hitch 
lay.  Then  I  screamed — for  I  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Up  jumped  Lau- 
liston  from  the  bottom  of  tne  table. 
Every  eye  was  on  me.  That  awk- 
ward man  had  wrenched  down  all 
my  hair,  and  it  hung  in  masses  over 
me.  The  handsome  gentleman  said 
something  about  "golden  tresses"  to 
my  niece,  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear,  and  Mr.  Bannister  called  his 
daughter  to  twist  up  the  hair  again, 
saymg,  kindly,  it  was  not  every  lady 
who  would  have  felt  the  loss  of  her 
head-dress.'  lie  went  on  to  tell  a 
funny  story  about  himself,  how 
once,  in  a  high  wind,  he  lost  his  hat 
and  wig.  Syntax-like,  in  the  Strand, 
and  was  obliged  to  walk  home  bald- 
headed.  This  made  a  diversion,  and 
every  one  exclaimed,  at  the  natural 
appearance  of  his  wig,  "  Indeed  no 
one  could  have  guessed  it  was  false 


hair,"*  &c. :  and,  meanwhfle,  my 
handsome  vis-a-vis  sent  a  servant 
to  ask  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne with  him.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  look  in  his  eve  as  he 
drank  it ;  it  said,  as  plainly  as  an 
eye  could  speak,  "Here's  to  our 
Mtter  acquamtance.**  And  we  did 
improve  it. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  young 
ones  endure  of  dulness  and  insipid- 
ity during  the  reign  6f  matrons  and 
dowagers  after  dinner.  The  chari- 
table nod;  the  scandalous  keep 
themselves  awake  by  racy  anecdot« 
of  friends  and  neighbours;  young 
brides  talk  consequentially  of  sa- 
vants and  housewifery.  Alack!  / 
did  not  know  v^  from  mutton.  I 
never  could  "play  pretty"  in  my 
life.  But  I  set  all  the  young  ones 
agog  about  a  famous  bustle,  the 
pattern  of  which  I  possessed.  There 
never  was  such  a  sensation!  In  the 
middle  of  it,  whilst  dame  and  miss 
(oh,  I  must  except  my  sister-in-law, 
she  only  smiled  indulgently)  were 
tiptoe  around  me,  and  Iwas  fashion- 
ing my  pocket-handkerchief  into  the 
shape  of^the  bustle,  in  came  the  gen- 
tlemen. The  ladies  looked  as  if 
caught  in  the  fact.  How  was  it?  I 
grew  nervous,  for  I  stood  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  room,  flourishing 
the  handkerchief.  I  was  irresistibly 
prompted  to  reveal  the  mj-stery. 
Oh,  company  of  masons !  ye  never 
looked  more  aghast,  when  ye  dis- 
covered the  listener  in  the  clock- 
case,  than  did  these  worthy  women, 
as  the  gentlemen  roared  and  tittered 
at  my  discovery.  I  took  courage 
when  I  saw  even  my  husband  biting 
down  a  smile.  But  I  wanted  a  chair, 
and  demure  female  faces  hedged  me 
in  on  all  sides.  "To  the  rescue T 
There  stood  the  knight  of  the  hand- 
some countenance  motioning  to  me. 
I  darted  into  the  empty  chair,  tnd 
was  well-nigh  buried  in  its  depths. 
My  knight  was  a  modest  man.  It 
was  by  degrees  only  that  he  Mr 
nuatea  himself  into  convention 
with  me.  But  we  soon  f^  fiilo  * 
light,  sportive  vein.  I  am  BljfA  Jtt 
took  me  (as  I  was)  for  a  rustiete" 
ly  snared,  and  put  various  l|lil| 
questions,  which  I  parried  or  liitaM 
•     fie.    i49i 


at  as  the  humour  took  me. 


I  fairly  asked  him, —  .^^ 

"And  pray  who  are  7<MI?'i9| 

tell  me  your  name ! "  •  •  ™ 
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He  looked  so  amnsed,  that  I 
bloflhed  and  hung  my  head  for 
shame.     However,  he  said  he  was 

•*  one  Fred  Vernon,  of  the  ** 

So  I  asked  him  a  great  deal  about 
Spain,  for  I  had  heard  enough  of 
these  matters  from  my  husoand, 
which  I  told  hm^  and  he  said  some- 
thing about  Desdemona,  and  glanc- 
ing at  Major  Lauriston  said,  m  an 
uiMler  tone, — 

"  She  loved  me  for  the  dangen  I  bad 

passed; 
And  I  loved   ber,   that  she  did  pity 

them." 

Adding  a  most  significant  ''£h!** 
Xdidnt  half  understand  hun.  But 
this  strain  of  badinage  continued, 
and  he  by  some  means  found  out  my 
name.  **  Rose  !**  Well,  he  certainly 
was  skilful  at  quotations.  I  listened, 
amazed  at  all  the  fine  poetry  he 
sj^uted ;  and  then  he  was  so  infi- 
nitely amused  to  find  I  had  never 
read  Lalla  Hoohh^  and  promised  to 
bring  it  for  me  the  next  day.  He 
told  me  the  prettiest  stories  about 
the  Bose  and  the  Bulbul,  only  I  was 
aahamed  to  be  obliged  to  ask  him 
who  this  Bulbul  was?  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  music,  for  the  Miss 
Bannisters  played  duets  "  con  spiritot* 
80  all  our  nonsense  flowed  liffhtly  on, 
and  none  the  wiser  for  it  but  our- 
selves. 

I  was  quite  sorrjr  when  the  party 
broke  up — this  stiff  narty  of  stran- 
gers which  I  had  so  oreaded.  Cap- 
tain Yemon  was  iViU  of  plans  ror 
pic-nics,  and  b^;ged  haitl  to  be 
allowed  to  be  my  knight  on  all 
occasions;  and  I  told  him  he  must 
settle  matters  himself.  I  called  him 
"Sir  Lancelot  the  Floure  of  Chi- 
valrie,**  and  he  said  I  was  a  second 
Queen  Guenever. 

Alas!  my  Kin«^  Arthur  was  some- 
what sterner  and  more  vigilant  than 
the  bold  prince  of  old.  I  was  quite 
frightened  at  his  black,  sullen  visage, 
when  cmly  the  fiunily  por^  re- 
mained. I  suddenly  felt  X  had 
been  ibolish  again  to  some  purpose. 
What  had  I  done  to  make  him  so 
wagryf  I  looked  round.  Mysister- 
in^w  was  such  a^ve,  proper  sort 
ot  person.  The  girls  looked  as  cold 
m  stones.  The  boyi  seemed  my 
MJk  allies,  and  I  thought  they 
jiiitfliited  fhture  fW>lics  mth  their 
IBlBih   aunt.    I  was  quite  glad 

IFOLi  XXZIL  no.  CXCU. 


when  Mr.  Bannister  returned  from 
handmg  the  fat  old  lady  to  her 
carriage.  He  always  looked  jolly 
and  complacent.  I  thought  they 
were  all  stiff  and  frigid  to  the  lowest 
degree.  I  had  not  been  used  to  such 
ways.  I  almost  burst  out  crying 
when  Mrs.  Bannister  formally  wished 
me  good  nijB^ht.  And  then  I  had  to 
endure  £llis*8  cross-questionings,  and 
her  spleen  about  the  accident  to  my 
hair.  I  certainly  have  contrived  to 
displease  every  body  to-night  No ! 
I  checked  my  pettish  tears  —  not 
evenr  body!  for  I  remembered  me 
of  that  deep  blue  eye,  and  the  sin- 
gularly exquisite  mouth,  that  smiled 
so  bewitchinffly  on  me.  I  am  afraid 
I  wished  **  Heaven  had  made  me 
such  a  man.*'  Then  in  came  my 
lord  and  master,  in  his  blue  dressii^- 
ffown,  which  I  told  him  made  him 
look  as  if  he  had  been  playing  at 
snap-dragon;  whereat,  in  a  very  dry 
way,  he  said, "  For  his  part  he  had 
left  off  childish  follies.*^  That  de- 
testable Ellis  looked  as  if  die  ex- 
pected a  curtain-lecture.  So  I,  glad 
to  have  a  safe  subject  for  my  irrita- 
tion, gave  her  a  tart  notice  to  quit 
the  room.  Yet,  when  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  my  tall,  gnm  hus- 
band, I  wished  her  back  again.  I 
shook  in  my  slippers  as  he  began,  in 
a  cold,  deliberate  tone, — 

*' Rosamond !  **  Now  he  never 
before  had  called  me  anything  but 
Rose,  or  his  "little  wife."^  "Rosa- 
mond, I  did  hope  my  wife  would 
know  sufficiently  how  to  conduct 
herself  as  not  to  make  me  ashamed 
of  her  in  the  eves  of  my  own  family, 
especially  on  the  first  occasion  of  her 
introduction.** 

Khe  had  been  the  least  kind,  the 
small  remains  of  my  animal  strength 
and  my  spirits  (never  valiant') 
would  have  given  way,  but  his  harsh 
words  made  me  think  of  Othello,  and 
I  told  him  sharply,  "  If  he  were  dis- 
appointed, so  was  I ;  I  did  expect  my 
husband  would  have  shewn  some 
consideration  for  his  little  young 
wife,  but  as  he  did  not,  and  as  his 
sister  and  her  family  had  evidently 
taken  a  dislike  to  me,  and  lefl  me 
quite  in  the  lurch,  I  should  certain- 
ty shift  for  myself  as  I  best  could. 
I  had  been  used  to  kmdness,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  I  should  still  get  it 
somewhere.**  I  trembled  at  my 
own  hardihood.  pig,,,,,^(^oogle 
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Cot^ceiye  nnr  astonishment  when 
my  husband,  nnding  I  was  no  meek 
Grriselda,  suddenly  tamed  down  from 
^e  lion  to  the  lamb.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
n^lecting  me,  that  it  was  not  the 
thm^  at  all  to  play  the  sposo  inamo- 
raio  m  public ;  that  1  must  know  he 
would  nulier  talk  to  me,  and  have 
me  all  to  himself,  than  any  one  else. 
Could  I  say  the  same?  I  pouted 
and  spluttered  a  ^eat  deal  about 
ezclusiveness,  and  jealousy,  and  un- 
bearable reserve.  He  read  me  a 
lecture  on  discretion  and  matronly 
behaviour.     How  IVinny  we  must 

Eave  looked !  I  tearing  out  my  long 
air,  and  perched  on  the  stool ;  he 
leaning  Don  Quixote-like  against  the 
wall,  nie  very  inu^e  of  that  "  knight 
of  the  sorrowml  countenance." 
Alas!  I  was  vet  in  the  land  of 
flowers,  and  he  nad  stepped  far  into 
the  barren  wastes  of  ine.  Beally, 
though,  he  spoke  in  such  a  kind, 
dignified  way.  and  looked  so  sad, 
I  longed  to  beg  his  pardon.  In- 
stead of  doing  it  submissiyely,  I 
jumped  on  my  feet,  and  putting  my 
mouth  np  to  be  kissed,  said,  half- 
crying  and  half-laughing, — 

*'  If  I  had  only  some  name  to  call 
you  by,  I  think  I  could  love  you 
Very  much." 

Thereupon  he  took  me  upon  his 
knee,  and  petted  me. 

"  Can't  you  call  me  Julius  ?  Why 
not  my  own  Christian  name?** 

"Christian I  I  should  think  of 
that  swarthy  Roman  who  put  away 
his  wife!  Julius!  the  very  name 
stirs  up  war !    No,  no,  not  Julius  !** 

So  our  first  quarrel  finished  in  a 
very  lover -lOte  way  indeed.  But, 
as  I  lay  awake,  I  thought  seriously 
of  the  ocean  of  troubles  on  which  1 
had  embarked.  This  was  to  be 
married!  I  must  not  speak,  or 
look,  or  move,  without  referring 
mentally  to  my  husband.  I,  who 
had  never  reflected  for  any  two 
minutes  consecutively  in  my  life — 
I  to  be  sage,  staid,  circumspect,  give 
up  my  butterfly  life  ?  And  he  who 
set  me  these  rules?  What  did  I 
know  of  him  ?    Ah  I  it  fell  upon  me 


like  a  crash,  that  |  had  beedlefsfy 
Joined  myself  to  one  I  knew  notluDg 
of.  How  could  1  know  him  ?  He 
used  to  shoot  with  my  father,  ride 
with  me  and  my  sisters,  listen  to  our 
songs,  read  to  us  a  little,  dauce  with 
me,  and  ^ve  me  jewels,  and  on  thb 
I  married  him.  Wehadbeenen^iged 
for  three  months,  and  here  was  I  tied 
to  him  for  life.  But  could  I  have 
known  him  better  after  ten  yeani* 
acquaintance?  In  those  days  was 
he  not  bent  (m  jdeanng  me?  bot 
now  it  was  I  who  must  please  him. 
I  felt  I  knew  no  more  of  my  own 
husband's  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
taste  than  I  knew  of  Julius  Cssar. 
I  had  just  glanced  on  the  outside. 
I  was  liable  to  ofiTend  him  eveiy 
moment,  through  sheer  ignoninee 
and  inexperience;  and  I  was  so 
wilful,  I  knew  it.  I  had  been  chid- 
den for  thoughtlessness  from  a  child. 
Why  didnx  Susan  marry  him? 
Grave,  good  sister  Susan,  who  al- 
ways got  me  out  of  scrapes,  and 
never  was  in  one  herself?  I  wept 
bitter  tears  over  myself— the  tomb 
of  my  youth.  Youth,  pleasure,  and 
gaiety  vanished!  and  1  bethought 
me  of  the  old  song, — 

«  What  can  a  young  womao  do  witb  to 
old  manl" 
♦  ■ 
Yet  he  was  only  in  the  prime  of  li&: 
a  handsome  man,  kind,  and  good 
withal.  Oh!  for  my  sake  and  his, 
we  must  love  each  other;  we  nnul 
bear  and  forbear.    I  grew  j^iiloso- 

Shical  as  I  became  more  and  more 
rowsy,  and  fell  asleep  dreaming^ 
the  fx)rtunate  Isles  of  married  life 
that  still  bloomed  for  the  yirtnoiu. 
By  some  speU  of  fflamquri^  mk 
eves  melted  into  blue,  black  luur 
cnanged  to  clustering  chestnut  cnili. 
I  thought  he  had  thrown  hhosctf  at 
my  feet  before  them  all,  vow&g  Jim- 
self  my  knight  for  life,  and  raq^ 
my  hand  in  his.  My  hustjana  rtoqd 
with  a  stormfUl  bro^  ^jgciite.  I 
awoke.  The  drops  stood  omnTDrnw, 
my  teeth  chattered.  I'lwae  iflTW 
husband  asleep,  holding  my  fiA^b 
his. 


WXTtB  SBCONI^. 


"  I  droamM  a  dreary  dream  last  night. 
God  keep  us  a*  frae  sorrow! " 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  I  had     for  prayers  at  half- past 
been  warned  last  night  to  be  in  time     my  home  a  viator,  on  her  fi 
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mf  9,ftex  a  long  journey,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  excused  coming 
down  at  all ;  but  Mrs.  Bannister  did 
not  look  as  if  she  had  ever  had  her 
breakfast  in  bed  in  her  life:  so  1 
stumbled  out  of  mine,  though  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  not  been  asleep  at  idl. 
I  blundered  through  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  toilette,  and  seated  my- 
self on  the  sofa  to  put  on  my  shoe 
and  stocking.  My  eyes  were  as  heavy 
as  lead.  I  seemed  to  hear  Mrs. 
Bann]5ter*s  precise  voice ;  that  busy, 
prim  housewife,  with  starched  mob 
cap,  and  handkerchief  pinned  across 
her  chest.  What  had  I  done  now  ? 
Oh,  what  a  laug^h  shouting  in  my 
ears !  I  sprang  forward,  my  husband 
had  come  m  and  found  me  laat  asleep, 
"  one  stocking  on,  and  one  stocking 
off."  The  bell  hsd  rung  for  break- 
fast, what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  only 
laughed,  and  said  I  looked  as  snu^  as 
a  kitten  coiled  up  in  the  sunshine ; 
but  he  knelt  down  and  gallantly 
assisted  at  the  chausmre,  I  did  not 
half  like  him  for  my  maid,  so  I  sent 
him  off,  and  rang  for  Ellis.  That 
spiteful  Ellis!  this  was  her  way  of 
pa3ring  off  a  grudge,  as  if  she  could 
not  have  come  up  to  see  why  I  did 
not  ring  my  bell.  I  came  down  look- 
ing as  pemtent  as  Jane  Shore.  Mrs. 
B^mister  said,  somewhat  roundly, 
she  hoped  I  did  net  mind  cold  tea 
and  tough  toast ;  sfie  pointed  to  the 
teapot,  bid  me  lock  up  the  sugar 
when  I  had  done,  said  her  girls  had 
gone  to  the  school  an  hour  ago,  and 
trotted  away  to  gather  her  husband 
his  Sunday  nosegay.  I  was  ready 
for  church.  There  I  got  so  faint, 
that  nothing  but  the  dread  of  my 
sister-in-law  kept  me  up.  That  was 
a  "  wisW^  Sunday  for  me.  They 
were  all  so  well  and  so  brisk,  and  I 
so  good  for  nothing ;  I  could  scarce 
choke  down  my  tears.  In  fact  I  was 
dead  tired.  My  husband  said  it  was 
only  my  way,  "  Kose  was  always 
either  up  or  down.**  and  I  was 
ashamed  to  say  how  ill  I  felt  That 
evening  lifrs.  Bannister  said  a  great 
deal  about  the  duty  of  serenity  and 
dieerMness,  and  how  essential  these 
qualities  were  to  the  comfort  of  life, 
especially  the  married  state.  My 
husband  assented.  I  knew  she  was 
lecturing  me.  I  don*t  like  side-hits. 
I  drew  i>ack  sullenly  into  the  dark 
comer  of  the  sofa,  ana  cried  in  silence. 
Mis.  Bannister  prosed  on  about 
8^t8  and  the  yariety  of  tempers 


she  had  me);  with.  She  talked  very 
well,  but  I  wished  that  night  that 
the  old  man*s  black  pudding  in  the 
fairy  tale  would  stick  to  her  lips. 
"  Sne  knew  some  people,**  she  said, 
"  like  the  larch,  too  never  would 
harmonise  with  the  aspect  of  others ; 
so  vivid  in  their  spnng-days  as  to 
overpower  their  neighl^urs,  so  con- 
spicuous in  their  sadness  as  to  attract 
ail  eyes  to  their  excessive  show  of 
grief.  Extremes  were  bad.**  If  I 
had  listened  to  the  rest  of  that  ex- 
ordium, I  should  have  had  St.  Vitus* 
dance.  I  hastily  wished  good  night, 
was  in  bed,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep 
before  Major  Lauriston  came  up- 
stairs. I  oreaded  another  preacn- 
ment.  Was  he,  forsooth,  to  sit  by 
and  hear  me  shot  at  like  that?  I 
wouldn*t  endure  it,  and  that  he  should 
know.  I  wouldn't  stay  in  a  family 
who  despised  me ;  I  would  go  home ; 
there  I  was  never  treated  vrith  con- 
tempt. Cousin  Alick,  Susan,  my 
own  mother,  take  back  your  little 
Eosy!  I  cried  half  the  night,  my 
husband  snored.  I  had  shed  more 
tears  since  I  married,  than  all  those 
that  stained  my  spelling-book  and 
dirtied  my  work  in  the  days  of  stocks 
and  back-boards. 

Soap-bubbles  I  to  be  sure  I  could 
blow  soap-bubbles ;  but  where  could 
we  get  the  soap  P 

"  Ah,*'  said  my  nephew  Dick, 
**  there's  the  rub !  Mother  has  the 
key  of  the  store-room  !** 

^*  Won*t  she  give  us  a  bit  ?** 

"  Not  a  shaving  I  Don't  you  know 
my  mother  better  than  that?  She 
wouldn't  give  old  Molly  Tucker  a 
cut  to  wash  her  old  flannels  with; 
but  soap-bubbles  I  little  aunt,  you*re 
no  housewife  P 

But  I  was  bent  on  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  with  the  boys,  so  I  sent  Ellis 
to  the  village  shop  to  buy  pipes  and 
soap.  Ellis  turned  down  ner  ups  and 
regarded  me  with  eentle  contempt ; 
nevertheless,  we  made  beautiful  soapy 
wat«r,  locked  ourselves  into  the  old 
jsdbool-room,  and  blew  bubbles  all 
the  morning.  Mine  were  the  best. 
They  were  the  lar^ ;  they  floated 
like  fluiy  balloons  in  the  air.  The 
gentlemen  were  shooting;  my  good 
nieces  instructing  their  classes;  sis- 
ter-in-law, of  course,  was  acting  Phil- 
lis.  Our  window  was  close  to  the 
portico.  Heigh  ho!  somebody  was 
riduig  np  the  drive.  We  ke^t  very 
still.    The  gentleman  rode  leisurely 
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up  to  the  door.  He  little  knew  how 
many  eyes  were  upon  him.  He  rode 
a  superb  grey  horse. 

*•  Why,  it's  Captain  Vernon !"  said 
Dick. 

So  it  was.  I  blew  such  a  fine 
bubble.  It  lighted  just  upon  bis 
horse^s  ear.  He  (the  captain)  started 
and  stared.  I  clapped  my  hands,  and 
then,  jumping  off  his  horse,  he  slipped 
his  arm  through  the  bridle,  and  came 
under  the  window.  Robert  ofiered 
to  lead  the  horse  to  the  stable,  if  he 
would  come  in  and  blow  bubbles. 
Nothing  loath,  he  put  his  hand  on 
the  sill  and  vaulted  into  the  room. 
I  thought  he  looked  more  graceful 
and  hamisome  than  ever.  He  seemed 
to  like  blowing  soap-bubbles  as  well 
as  the  boys,  but  he  used  up  all  my 
soap,  and  kept  taking  my  pipe  in- 
stead of  his  own.  We  were  a  merry 
quartette ;  but  after  awhile  the  new- 
comer tired,  and  proposed  a  stroll  in 
the  garden.  I  was  always  ready  for 
change,  so  we  agreed  to  squirt  the 
soapy  water  oyer  the  geraniums  in 
the  green-house.  RoMrt  gaye  us 
the  slip.  He  wanted  to  inspect  that 
gallant  grey.  Dick  went  to  hunt  for 
the  squirt.  Captain  Vernon  asked  me 
if  we  were  going  to  the  ball  at  South- 
wood?  On,  yes!  Sir  £dward  was 
Major  Lauriston's  old  brother-officer. 
We  were  going  to  spend  the  week  at 
Southwood — "how  charming T — so 
was  he ;  and  then  he  engaged  me,  I 
don*t  know  how  many  deep,  for  the 
ball.  I  broke  off  a  beautiful  rosebud 
by  accident ;  he  caught  it,  and  said, 
with  a  look  that  I  could  not  meet, 
that  there  was  no  flower  like  the 
rose.  Suddenly  I  remembered  my 
husband's  admonitions  after  my  last 
persiflage;  I  grew  confused — I  am 
such  a  simpleton,  to  this  day  I  can- 
not help  blushing  at  the  merest  trifle. 
I  said  *^  I  must  go.**  He  besged  me 
to  stay  a  few  minutes — only  a  few 
minutes.  There  was  nobody  at  home; 
why  shotdd  I  hurry  away?  How 
did  he  know  that?  I  asked.  *<Why,** 
said  he,  **you  don*t  suppose  I  did 
not  find  out  so  much  before  Icame?** 


However  I  would  not  be  coaxed  nor 
laughed  into  staying,  though  he  did 
quiz  me  about  Petruchio  aifd  Othello. 
I  ran  off,  and  bade  him  follow  at  his 
peril.  I  was  in  a  complete  flutter  all 
day.  I  expected  every  moment  that 
the  boys  would  say  something  about 
Captain  Vernon.  I  had  an  uneasy 
fear  about  the  mention  of  this  mom- 
ing*s  freak.  At  dinner,  whenever 
conversation  paused,  I  grew  red  and 
pale,  and  thought,  "  Now  Fm  in  for 
It ;  here  it  comes.**  I  watched  Mrs. 
Bannister  piling  up  each  separate 
crumb  of  cheese  on  ner  square  piece 
of  bread  in  a  nervous  agony.  Down 
fell  a  morsel  of  cheese,  and  my  eyes 
were  riveted  on  her  till  the  little  py- 
ramid was  leisurely  conveyed  mto 
her  mouth.  Then  I  thought  she 
never  would  have  done  scraping  the 
plum-stones.  They  were  to  be 
cracked,  she  said.  I  thankfully  lis- 
tened to  a  fiunous  receipt  for  noyeau, 
and  then  Mr.  Bannister  said  kmdly, 
"  Ah,  she*ll  do  at  last,  so  skittish  as 
she  looks !  There*s  one  wrinkle  for 
you ;  you  may  get  many  more  from 
my  wife.**  I  knew  she  and  the  rest 
of  them  were  wrinkling  my  brow  be- 
fore its  time.  At  last  she  made  the 
sign  to  depart,  and  I  bounded  so  joy- 
fully out  of  the  room  that  Mr.  Ban- 
nister said  he  had  almost  a  mind  to 
go  to  Southwood  after  all,  if  it  was 
only  to  see  me  dance.  Mr.  Bannista* 
at  a  ball  I  I  was  divided  between 
this  ludicrous  notion  and  the  fear  of 
a  natural  concatenation  between 
Southwood  and  Captain  Vernon.  IV) 
my  infinite  relief,  I  found  the  Ban- 
nisters were  not  going  to  Southwood. 
The  evening  passed  away  without 
mention  of  soap-bubbles  and  Ci^ 
tain  Vernon.  The  boys  had  their 
fears  as  well  as  myself.  In  this 
Benthamite  mSnage  such  a  prodigal 
waste  of  soap  would  have  been  as 
severely  censured  as  a  flirtation.  Joy, 
joy !  my  nephevrs  were  to  go  back  to 
school  the  next  day.  They  woohl  be 
off  early.  I  was  safe.  Dreams  some- 
times go  by  contraries. 


FTTTB  TBIXD* 

"  Swevios  *  an  awift,  said  Allans-Dale.'* 
I  was  very  much  astonished  at  the     actually  insisted  on  a  rehearsal  of  At 
interest  all  the  sood  folks  took  in      lace  dress  and  diamond  andtor|diiit 
my  preparations  for  this  ball.    They     set.    Mr.  Bannister  lifted  me  OS  Hi 


*  Proams. 
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table,  taming  me  round  like  a  doU, 
and  examined  even  my  shoes.  He 
was  pleased  to  compmnent  me  so 
mueh  thai  Laoriston  thought  fit  to 
interpose.  Mrs.  Bannister  said  I 
ought  to  enact  the  Fairy  Queen.  Ly- 
dia,  my  youngest  niece,  said,  as  I  had 
so  often  done,  "  Well,  it  was  a  fine 
thing  to  be  married  !'*  Just  then,  on 
my  pinnacle  of  glory,  I  thought  so 
too,  and  looked  forward  to  this  ball 
with  exulting  feelings.  I  sprang  off 
the  table,  and  as  IVIr.  Bannister 
caught  me  in  his  arms  he  observed, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  round 
eyes,  that  **  'twas  well  he  was  an  old 
man.**  He  glanced  at  Lauriston  as 
he  added,  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
at  him,  ^^He  wouldn't  approve  of 
your  playing  such  pranks  with  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  ours.  My  niece  Martha 
tittered  inordinately.  Lauriston 
flung  back  his  coat,  as  I  observed  he 
always  did  when  nettled,  and  my 
sister-in-law  folded  her  hands  and 
looked  the  verv  pattern  of  a  discreet 
matron.  As  for  me,  I  felt  on  fire, 
and  tried  to  run  off,  but  Mr.  Ban- 
nister held  me  fast,  and  bantered  me 
most  provokingly  about  my  conquest, 
and  handsome  officers,  and  the  *^  scar- 
let fever."  Lauriston  tried  hard  to 
look  jocose,  my  nieces  grinned  like 
cats ;  so  at  last  I  boxed  my  brother- 
in-law's  ears  and  rushed  up-stairs, 
ready  to  sink  with  confusion.  She 
wais  a  good,  kind  soul  after  all  that 
sister-in-law  of  mine.  She  followed 
me,  and  imfastened  my  dress  herself, 
quite  in  a  motherly  way^,  and  said  I 
must  not  mind  Mr.  Bannister's  jokes ; 
that  was  his  way  when  he  liked  any 
one,  and  I  was  a  ^eat  favourite  of 
his.  Her  eyes  quite  beamed  as  she 
spoke.  Then  she  talked  of  this  ball, 
and  I  think  soon  found  out  how 
little  experience  I  had  as  yet  had. 
Indeed,  before  I  married  I  only  went 
to  one  real  ball.  I  fancied  she  wanted 
to  warn  me  against  flirting,  &c.,  for 
she  begged  me  not  to  let  my  spirits 
run  away  with  me,  and  to  remember 
that  what  became  a  young  girl  very 
well  was  not  suitable  to  a  young 
wife.  She  gave  me  a  few  of  the 
best  possible  hints  about  her  bro- 
ther. He  was  particular  as  to  ladies' 
behaviour.  An  older  man  was  more 
likely  to  be  averse  to  flightiness  in  a 
young  wife  than  one  nearer  her  own 
age.  I  was  frightened.  She  saw  it, 
9Qd  cheered  me  most  kindly.    She 


really  spoke  to  me  in  a  most  friendly 
mamier.  When  she  kissed  me  at 
parting  for  the  night  I  said,  *^  I  am  so 
glad  you  do  not  dislike  me.  I  thought 
you  did.  I  was  dreadfully  idraid  of 
you.  You  won't  be  very  hard  upon 
me,  will  you?  Fm  so  young.  I 
never  was  away  from  mamma  and 
Susan  before.  Every  one  is  strange 
to  me."  She  actually  shed  tears  and 
squeezed  me  so  tight  in  her  arms — 
an  I  I  was  all  but  crushed. 

I  will  make  a  long  hiatus  between 
the  rehearsal  and  the  actual  toilette. 
I  felt  horridly  nervous.  I  thought  I 
looked  like  a  cook-maid.  I  had  never 
been  so  anxious  to  appear  bien  mise 
before.  I  was  in  a  sad  state  of  flutter. 
Once  or  twice  I  nearly  cried.  Our 
room  at  South  wood  was  so  grand. 
I  had  never  dressed  for  a  party  before 
without  my  sbters.  I  mi^ed  old 
Hester,  our  nurse,  who  used  to  sit 
in  the  arm-chair  and  peer  at  us 
over  her  spectacles. 

I  remembered  how  papa  held  the 
candle  whilst  Susan  dressed  my  hair, 
when  I  came  out  prophesying  that  I 
should  ^et  the  best  partner  in  the 
room.  These  recollections  made  me 
sad.  I  had  fears,  too,  about  my 
husband, — fears  which  I  did  not  like 
to  sift  from  hopes.  I  felt  sick  at 
heart,  and  when  my  husbana  came 
in  I  thouffht  he  looked  almost  sa- 
turnine. Away  with  fears  I  Avaunt, 
sickly  shadows  of  evil  I  That  was 
an  €h:phean  strain !  I  was  free  this 
night  to  gather  flowers  once  more. 
My  husband  left  me  with  Lady 
Pherm  to  take  a  hand  at  whist  with 
Sir  Edward.  He  commended  me  to 
the  care  of  my  hostess.  But  I  felt 
deserted.  I  knew  I  should  see  no 
more  of  him  that  night.  He  had 
often  said  he  was  not  man  enough  to 
withstand  short  whist.  Lady  Fherm 
was  a  tall  woman ;  I  could  scarcely 
hang  on  to  her  arm.  Besides,  she 
was  too  busy  in  receiving  her  guests 
to  take  much  notice  ot  poor  little 
me.  At  that  moment  I  saw  the  back 
of  a  head ;  it  turned,  I  met  an  eye. 
My  sense  of  foriomness  dispersed 
like  vapours  at  sunrise.  Yet  what 
ailed  me  ?  I  sliiVered  as  one  does  in 
the  misty  morning.  The  next  mo- 
ment my  arm  was  in  his.  When 
the  fiddlers  all  drew  their  bows  with 
one  cra^,  I  felt  electrified.  This 
splendid  pageant  seemed  to  me  the 
lealisation  of  scenes  in  the  halls  of 
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the  Genii.  The  lighi,  ihe  hum,  th^ 
flitter  of  chandeliers,  the  gleaming 
jewels,  the  perfume  of  dowers,  that 
burst  of  music !  I  was  bewildered — 
I  felt  enchanted.  And  clear,  low, 
sweeter,  and  more  persuasive  than 
the  music,  flowed  on  that  witchinp 
voice ;  and,  amid  the  glare  and  crowoj 
I  saw  no  eye  but  his.  I  cannot  recall 
any  thing  distinctly — ^better  forget  it. 
Even  now  it  seems  to  me  like  magic, 
like  a  dream.  One  can  have  the 
flillest  luxury  of  loneliness  in  a 
crowd.  Who  but  one's  self  knows  of 
the  soft,  strong  pressure  of  one's  arm 
against  the  side — who  can  reckon  the 
hundred  opportunities  from  little 
cares — who  wits  of  all  that  is  said 
and  left  unsaid  when  hearts  glow  and 
hands  are  clasped?  I  thought  no 
harm,  I  meant  none.  There  was 
none  to  guide  me.  My  husband  was 
playing  whist;  my  chaperone  forgot 
there  was  such  a  l>eing  m  existence  as 
me.  I  knew  no  one.  A  few  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  been  introduce  to 
me  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
danced  with  me.  We  danced  toge- 
ther occasionally,  and  the  whole 
night  he  hoverea  near  me,  either  as 
my  vis-a-vis,  or  he  stood  a  little  way 
off  watching  me.  I  danced  with  him 
the  last  set  before  supper,  and,  when 
others  were  promenacung  the  room, 
he  led  me  away  into  the  beautiful 
conservatory.  It  was  empty,  and 
our  lips,  which  had  moved  so  ^t  in 
the  crowd,  grew  silent  under  those 
flowers.  He  made  me  sit  down,  and 
stood  so  as  to  shelter  me  from  the 
draught.  I  felt  suddenly  awkward; 
I  wished  myself  away.  That  I  might 
break  that  painful  silence,  I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  I  might  have  one 
of  those  white  flowers  dipping  above 
me.  He  gathered  a  spray,  but  the 
petals  fell  in  a  shower  on  my  face. 
This  little  incident  reminded  me  o^ 
the  laburnum  on  my  wedding-day. 
1  told  him  of  it.  Captain  "Vernon 
smiled,  and  said  I  was  superstitious ; 
and  then  his  brow  grew  suddenly 
dark,  and  he  said  he  could  read  the 
auffury  differently.  He  never  touched 
a  thing  he  loved  but  the  curse  that 
had  blighted  his  life  fell  also  upon  it* 
Without  a  pause,  he  went  on  to  tell 
me  the  saddest  story  I  ever  heard — 
of  himself,  too.  Was  it  possible? 
Could  so  sharp  an  arrow  lie  buried 
there  P  He  spoke  with  terrible  emo- 
won,  yet  I  did  not  fear  him.      1 


longed  to  comfbti  hini.  1  put  my 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  spoke  sooth- 
iiigly  to  him,  as  if  he  were  my  friend 
and  I  his.  He  caught  my  hand  so 
vehemently  that  he  frightened  me, 
and  then  he  (knnted  bitterly  at  my 
wedding; -ring.  K  the  earth  had 
yawned  at  my  feet  I  could  not  have 
started  in  greater  horror.  I  married ! 
I — ^I  don't  know  what  I  said  or  what 
he  replied.  I  shook  with  agony,  for 
I  looKed  up  and  saw  my  uusband 
standing  in  the  doorway  like  a  statne. 
Captain  Vernon  dropped  my  hand, 
and  said  something  so  light  and  gay 
to  Major  Lauriston  that  my  blood 
curdled.  I  tried  to  move  towards 
him ;  I  was  entangled  in  that  white 
bough.  The  heavy  pot  fell  upon 
me,  and  I  remember  nothing  more 
but  a  confused  murmur  and  horrid 
faces  crowding  over  me  from  which  I 
could  not  escape.  Every  thine 
mocked  me.  I  clutched  here  and 
there,  and  every  one  eluded  me.  I 
saw  visions  of  ^hts  and  jousts  more 
terrible  than  any  thmg  I  had  ever 
read  of,  and  the  black  faces  and  the 
fair  were  always  glaring  on  each 
other  like  thunder  and  lightning. 
At  last  there  was  an  end  of  this 
phantasmagoria ;  I  was  lying  in  the 
white  bed  at  Beccesley.  I  trfed  to 
draw  the  curtain,  I  could  not  move 
my  arm,  it  was  swaithed  with  ban- 
dages ;  but  presently  the  soft  l%fat 
fell  aslant  my  lace.  1  looked  op. 
My  mother  %vas  leaning  over  me  I 
was  too  weak  to  weep,  but,  oh,  the 
weight  on  my  heart  1  She  kissed 
me :  no  kiss  ever  lingered  so  loving^ 
as  hers.  I  asked  no  question;  me 
was  there  and  it  was  enough.  I  onfy 
held  her  hand  and  looked  at  her. 
By  degrees  she  told  me  all  that  bftd 
passed.  I  had  been  ill  in  a  fever  Ibr 
three  long,  scotching  weeks.  The 
flower-pot  fitUin^  on  me  had  bittei 
my  arm.    At  this  recital  I  was  Ove^ 

r>wered  by  a  rush  of  H^membiUKes. 
longed  to  ask  of  him.  My  md^er 
told  me  of  my  husband's  unremitl^ 
care  and  watchfulness.  He  sst  i$ 
by  ine  night  after  night,  the  teii- 
derest  of  nurses.  Was  I  petrified^ 
I  listened  coldly ;  all  my  anxie^iW 
to  know  if,  in  my  delmum,  I  hA 
spoken  of  him.  My  mother  waa  Wf 
grave,  though  kinder  to  me  thai 
ever.  Ah,  conscience  makes  coimte 
of  us  all !  I  was  glad  when  the  111 
Dume  inuuls  itito  the  ibcmi,  ftr  IkiieV 
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I  was  safe  fr6m  explanation  wliilst 
she  was  there.  It  was  a  weary  time. 
I  fdt  I  could  never  get  better  whilst 
the  interview  with  my  husband  yet 
liung  over  me.  One  evening,  "when 
I  awoke  from  a  painful  dream,  I  saw 
his  shadow  on  the  walL  A  long 
hour  passed  away  and  still  I  did  not 
move,  and  he  sat  rigid  as  marble. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  called 
him,  yet,  when  he  stood  over  me,  I 
could  not  meet  his  eye.  I  hid  my 
iace  in  the  bed-clothes,  but  he  lii^ 
up  my  head.    1  said,  bitterly, — 

"  I  thought  you  were  gone  home. 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me.** 

I  started  at  his  hollow  tone  as  he 
said, — 

"  I  would  have  come  before  if  you 
had  expressed  a  wish.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  watched  you 
sleeping.** 

Every  word  struck  home  like  a 
dagger.  I  cried  in  agony,  "  Forgive ! 
forgive  !**  and  X  was  forgiven.  I 
knew  it  by  the  few  hot  tears,  and 
the  throes  of  the  heart  to  which  I 
was  clenched.  But  /  could  not  meet 
this  deep  revelation  of  love.  I  slid 
from  his  arms;  and  he  said  In  the 
calmness  of  despair, — 

"  And  you  cannot  love  ine !  I 
should  have  foreseen  thb.  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  It  was  cruel 
to  take  you  to  myself.  How  could 
I  Qxpect  you  to  love  me  !** 

He  sat  down ;  and  I  knew  he  was 
weeping.  Then  I  thbught  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  wasa  nopeless  mat- 
ter. I  assented  to  the  truth  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.  So  I  said  at 
IJSt,— 

^'  We  have  made  a  mistake.  I  am 
not  a  fit  wife  for  you  (Here  I  could 
scarcely  speak  for  sobs).  You  desire 
to  be  loved.  Send  me  away.  Send 
me  home.  I  can  make  them  happy. 
You  and  I  shall  only  break  each 
others*  hearts.** 

It  was  a  long  while  before  he  an- 
swered me.    At  last  he  said, — 

'*  Better  that  I  should  break  your 
heart  than  that  I  should  live  to  Imow 
you  to  be  a  miserable,  despised  ob- 
lect.  Rose,  God  knows  I  repent  of 
having  blighted  your  young  life.  I 
own  it ;  it  will  break  mine,  perhaps, 

to  part  with  you.    I  had  hoped 

stin,  if  your  parents  think  it  for 
your  good  to  take  you  from  me, 
well,  I  resign  you.** 

He  rose  up. 


"This  must  not  be  done  hastily,'* 
he  continued ;  "  it  must  be  weighed. 
/  feel  I  should  be  flinging  you  to 
destruction  if  I  suffered  you  to  go. 
I  am  the  last  person  in  this  matter 
to  advise  you.  Tet  think,  you  will 
still  be  my  wife ;  I,  still  your  hus- 
band. Think,  B^ose,  what  a  load  of 
responsibility  we  each  incur  for  the 
other,  if  we  simder  whom  (rod  has 
jomed.** 

For  some  days  I  was  crushed.  I 
listened  to  all  my  mother  had  said 
for  and  against  a  separation.  I  saw 
that  she  renroached  herself  for  hav- 
ing suffered  me,  so  yoimg  and  giddy, 
to  bind  myself  for  ever.  But  Igave 
her  no  comfort..  I  was  too  misera- 
ble to  think,  beyond  a  passing  mo- 
ment, of  any  one  but  myself.  1 
should  be  ashamed  to  confess  the 
conflicting  tides  Uiat  raged  in  my 
heart.  I  could  decidedly  say,  I  did 
not  love  Major  Lauriston.  Alas  I  I 
know  now  what  the  first  love  of 
youth  might  be.  I  must  have  been 
a  sad  spectacle  to  any  one  who  cared 
for  me.  I  told  them  to  settle  it  all 
their  own  way.  I  used  to  think  bit- 
terly during  the  long  autumn  even- 
ing of  the  conferences  below  stairs. 
I  could  see  Mrs.  Bannister  delibe- 
rateljr  setting  every  one  right.  Mr. 
Bannister,  at  the  pauses,  throwing  in 
a  kind  word  for  m^ !  Mv  husband 
did  not  allude  to  the  subject.  He 
Iboked  very  ill;  but  he  was  most 
indulgently  kind  to  mc.  I  simk 
abashed  before  his  generous  silence. 
Indeed  I  was  left  lumost  Wholly  to 
my  own  thoughts,  for  I  dared  not 
open  iny  heart  to  my  mother.  1 
could  not  discover  how  much  she 
knew,  or  what  in  my  illness  I  tnight 
have  said.  This  uncertainty  sedea 
my  lips.  I  supposed  they  were 
awaiting  my  fatner*s  opiinion  and 
consent;  but  I  asked  no  question. 
If  Mrs.  Bannister  ever  came  mto  my 
room,  it  was  to  bring  me  a  jelly  or  a 
book,  or  to  convey  fjruit,  flowers, 
and  kind  messages,  from  her  hus- 
band. She  was  cold  and  distant. 
The  girls  I  never  saw  (N.B.  no  loss 
that).  One  day,  in  very  weariness, 
I  sent  Ellis  down  for  the  newspaper, 
I  was  tired  of  my  sister-in-law^  pro- 
saic books.  The  first  words  that 
met  my  eye  seemed  to  choke  the 
life  out  of  my  heart,  "Married  at 
Gretna  Green,  October  2d,  Captain 
Frederick  Reginald  Vernon  to  £1- 
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linora,  the  only  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart.,  late 
of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica.**  I  read 
the  sentence  till  the  letters  spun  round 
me.  I  sat  with  the  paper  in  my 
hand,  recalling  every  word  of  that  se- 
cret history  wnich  he  had  told  me  in 
the  conservatory.  He  had  warned 
me  of  this  engagement.  He  said  the 
debts  he  had  unwarily  contracted  had 
led  him  to  seek  to  extricate  himself 
from  difficulties  by  a  mercenary  mar- 
riage; but  did  he  not  swear  to  rat 
in  gaol  rather  than  with  his  own 
hand  to  seal  his  doom !  He  said  we 
should  love  on  in  secret,  and  wait  if 
yet  we  might  love  in  honour.  What 
was  the  use  of  dwelling  on  his  per- 
jured words  I  Tet  they  rang  in  my 
ears.  Then  I  saw  as  by  a  flash  how 
I  had  been  caught  back  from  an 
abyss.  Separation  I  What  did  it  sig- 
nify where  I  lived,  or  with  whom  P 
And  I  thought  of  my  vows,  and  that 
/  stood  beiore  my  husband  more 
guilty  and  perjured  than  that  false 
one  before  me.  Presently  my  hus- 
band came  up.  I  sat  stul,  holdinc 
the  paper.  He  glanced  at  me,  and 
said  hurriedly, — 
"Who  brought  you  tkatr 
'*  Ellis,**  I  answered,  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle. 

'*  Kose,**  but  I  could  not  look  at 
him.  He  held  out  his  arms,  and 
again  murmured  *'  Rose.**  I  rushed 
into  his  embrace.  I  poured  out  my 
heart  into  his  bosom.  I  forgot  that 
it  was  him  whom  I  had  offended.  I 
only  felt  my  own  desolation  and  his 
sympathy.  I  laid  bare  my  very  soul 
before  him.  When  I  grew  calmer, 
and  could  lie  still  on  his  shoulder, 
he  told  me  in  broken  whispers  of  a 
bitter  disappointment  that  nad  sad- 
dened his  early  life,  how  it  had 
withered  his  youth,  and  made  him 


in  hifl  manhood  a  stem,  harsh  bemg. 
How,  when  he  saw  me,  he  felt  the 
lon^- benumbed  life  in  his  heart 
spnng  up  aeain ;  how  he  had  bright- 
^led  nimself  with  the  hope  of  wia- 
ning  my  love^  as  a  blessing  that  was 
to  outdiine  the  darimess  of  early 
unhappiness.  He  broke  off  suddenly, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, — 

"Your  &ther  is  down-stairs,  I 
came  up  to  say  he  wished  to  speak 
to  you. 

I  started  up.  I  knew  then,  that 
a  gulf  yawned  between  me  and  my 
b^  friend. 

"Rose!** 

At  that  word  I  knelt  by  his  aide, 
and  laid  my  fiice  in  his  hand.  He 
clasped  me  close,  and  said, — 

"  We  must  comfort  one  another. 
We  must  strengthen  each  other. 
Need  we  part  T 

That  day  fortnight  we  packed  into 
the  yellow  barouche,  and  started 
for  domwall  (West  Barbaiv,  as  my 
brother-in-law  called  it).  My  part- 
ing with  the  worthies  at  Becoesky 
was  heartier  and  warmer  than  my 
greeting. 

"  You*ll  sinff  *  John  Anderson  my 
joe,*  now,  before  the  year  is  out, 
rU  bet  sixpence,**  said  Mr.  Bannister, 
flinging  a  rose-bud  at  me,  as  Lau- 
riston  arranged  mv  cloak. 

The  tears  had  blinded  me :  so  far 
the  omen  has  been  a  true  one.  And 
the  flowers  ? 

Patience,  *tis  the  true  conjugal 
virtue.  Yes,  it  is  tea-time.  Here  a 
the  urn.  He  has  had  a  comfortable 
nap.  My  husband  loves  punctuality. 
In  a  second  the  clock  will  strike. 
Meanwhile,  away  with  the  portfolio; 
and  my  first  visit  home  must  float  m 
nubibut  till  my  goodman*s  next  even- 
ing nap.    And  then— -and  then 
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In  Lucian — ^much-robbed  old  Lucian 
by  the  philoeophic  wits  of  England 
and  France,  Swifk,  Sterne,  Rabelais, 
Voltaire,  and  so  forth — there  is  a 
pretty  story  of  a  town  that  went  mad 
about  a  tr^^edy,  the  theme  of  which 

"  was  LoTe— still  Love  ;" 

and  there  was  some  melodious  re/ram 
in  it  touching  the  same^  as  we  prac- 
titioners of  the  law  are  wont  to  say, 
which  dunff  curiously  to  the  me- 
mories of  the  inhabitants,  and  led 
their  intellects  astray  into  a  gentle 
species  of  mental  alienation.  The 
Abderites  (if  they  were  the  Abder- 
itea,  for  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
it,  having  had  little  lately  to  do  with 
matters  classical  and  historical)  went 
singing  continually,  as  thougn  they 
baa  aLr€»dy  upon  earth  been  bre- 
vetted  to  celestial  bliss,  about  Eros  of 
the  golden  bow — Eros,  king  of  gods 
and  men;  in  short,  they  were  one 
and  all  smitten  with  a  solemn  and 
serious,  though  dreamy,  insanity  about 
the  Alma  Venus  genitrix,  and  the 
emotions  she  creates,  and  the  rites 
over  which  she  presides;  in  other 
phraseolo^,  and  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  fiur.  Ford,  the  author  of  the 
Hand-Book  of  Spain^  with  a  sort  of 
Mariolatry,  such  as  prevails  at  Seville 
during  the  burning  estro  of  the  lecU' 
sterma  and  the  accompanying  high 
festivities,  which,  as  again  we  lawyers 
would  say,  have  all  the  realism  of  our 
Methodists*  love-feasts,  with  an  unc- 
tion of  more  grace,  and  a  touch  less  of 
coarse  hypocrisy.  Again,  in  Charles 
Fox's  song  much  renowned,  and  cer- 
tainly thQ  most  glorious  of  its  class 
ancient  or  modem,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  tremendous  conunotion 
in  England,  penetrating  even  to  the 
bosoms  of  the  best-regulated  families, 
and  the  chastest  and  chariest  of 
boarding-schools,  on  the  arrival  in 
this  country  of  the  first  plenipo- 
tentiary from  that  deposed  potentate 
the  dey  of  Alj^ers,  wnose  wrongs,  I 
trust,  the  chivalrous  Abd-el-Kader 
win  yet  avenge  upon  the  Bugeauds 
and  other  Bulgarians  in  brass  of  La 
Jeune  France.  To  say  nothing  about 
the  mania  which  has  recurred  so 


freauently  in  the  history  of  Europe 
with  respect  to  religious  creeds, — a 
mania  wnich  always  has,  in  its  ex- 
cess, eventuated  in  what  my  friend 
Esquirol  styles  monomanie  homicide, 
when  the  genuine  fanatic  seeks  to  pu- 
rify and  save  his  victim  by  "  the  bap- 
tism of  blood."  There  has  been  among 
notorious  manias  a  tulip  mania,  and 
Law's  mania,  ue.  the  mania  created 
by  the  adventurer  Law,  and  pro- 
bably shared  in  by  him, —  for,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  he  personally 
made  nothing  of  the  endemic  in- 
sanity; and  this  comes  nearer  to 
what  I  propose  to  write  about  than 
any  other  popular  delusion  that  has 
ever  yet  prevailed,  and  therefore  I 
shall  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
it.  And  yet  why  ?  "  The  system," 
and  all  concerning  it,  is  well  known 

generally ;  and  the  person  who  may 
appen  to  be  now  ignorant  of  it  may 
find  ample  information  on  referring 
to  Mr.  Mackay's  curious  book  on 
Popular  Delusions.  The  reader  will 
there  find  that  the  endemical  mad- 
ness about  Law's  system  more  nearly 
resembled  in  its  general  and  peculiar 
features,  and  in  its  magnitude  and 
its  intensity,  the  railway  mania  that 
has  prevfuled  in  these  kingdoms 
during  the  current  year  than  any 
other  mania  which  history  records. 
In  both  cases  the  whole  population, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor,  honest  and  dishonest, 
lofty  and  lowly,  as  it  were  by  com- 
mon consent  and  mutual  compact, 
went  mad  together.  Nay,  more, 
saving  in  exceptions  little  more  nu- 
merous than  to  serve  to  strengthen 
the  general  rule,  the  sordid  desire, 
the  rabid  thirst  for  gain,  reduced  all 
intellects  to  a  level, — the  loftiest 
went  ffrovelling  with  the  meanest^ — 
and  aU  persons  alike,  in  their  blind 
and  burning  eagerness  to  grasp  a 
fortune  on  Uie  instant,  seemed  inca- 
mble  of  prudence  or  calculation. 
The  desperate  recklessness  with 
which  knaves  as  well  as  fools  flung 
themselves  into  speculation  had  no 
palrallel,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  fanatics  that  lay  themselves 
prostrate  to  be  crushed  by  the  car  of 
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the  idol.  I  repeat,  the  yery  knaves 
lost  their  wits,  and  forgot  their  etin- 
ning,  in  the  universal  intoxication; 
for,  not  content  with  winning  in  the 
first  instance  more  than  they  could 
a  short  time  previous  have  well 
imagined,  they  continued  to  gamble 
on  until  they  either  lost  all  their  ill- 
^t  gains,  or  brought  themselves 
into  a  position  where  they  are  sure  to 
lose  them,  and  to  remain  overwhelmed 
with  liabilities  besides.  On  the 
bursting  of  Law*s  bubble -system 
hundreds  of  families  were  reduced 
from  affluence  to  b^gary,  and  there 
was  well-nigh  a  complete  upset  of 
society,  so  general  was  the  change  of 
position,  so  thorough  the  ruin  of  the 
victims.  With  us  in  these  countries 
"  bad  has  b^:un,"  but  "  worse"  in- 
evitably "  remains  behind,"  and  com- 
ing events,  fearful  to  contemplate, 
"  cast  their  shadows  before."  If  it 
were  only  the  dishonest  speculators 
and  the  mere  adventurers — the  stags 
as  they  are  called — who  were  doomed 
to  suffer,  honest  men  would  rejoice. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  stag- 
directors,  and  attorneys,  and  en- 
gineers, and  standing  counsel  swept 
away  from  the  Ikce  of  society ;  for  it 
would  be  a  purification  ardently  to 
be  desired.  But,  unforiimately, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  national 
deliision,  and  people  are  suddenly 
and  violently  roused  from  their  fond 
imaginations, — when  the  fairy  oint- 
ment which  converted  every  ordinary 
object  into  glittering  gold  and  spark- 
ling diamonds  has  been  rubbed  from 
the  eyes  of  the  mortal,  and  he  is  dis- 
enchanted, and  every  thing,  now  that 
the  power  of  the  elfin  king  nas  ceased, 
and  there  is  no  more  glamour,  re- 
sumes its  old,  plain,  coarse  appear- 
ance,— there  is  sure  to  be  a  vast 
amount  of  undeserved  calamity.  And, 
to  make  it  more  deplorable,  it  &ild 
not  to  be  increased  and  enhance  by 
the  fearful  reaction  that  attends  a 
panic.  But  while  I  look  steadily  at 
what  must  c6me,  I  am  by  no  means 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  evils  that 
may  be  apprehended;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fears 
of  niany  have  magnified  these  evils, 
while  others,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  own  monetary  operations,  have 
sought  to  increase  rather  than  allay 
the  prevailmg  ahum  and  agitation. 


And,  again,  there  be  others  who  are 
silly  enough  or  dishonest  Plough, 
for  some  sordid  personal  purpose  or 
other,  to  denounce  the  system  of 
railways  generally ;  because  fools 
and  knaves  have  chosen  to  nwkeh 
the  medium  for  their  insane  gamblii^ 
operations.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
confound  the  ^stem  with  the  mon- 
strous, the  weU-nigh  inconoeivahlc 
and  incomprehensible,  abuse  of  it 
that  has  taken  plac^  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  it  appears,  is  collecting,  for  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  pro- 
spectuses, maps,  plans,  sections,  snd 
all  documents  relating  to  the  railway 
projects  of  the  year  1845.  Astnm^ 
collection,  or  one  more  hmniliatmg 
to  the  intellect  and  common-sense  m 
the  most  civilised  nation  of  the  world 
in  this  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make.  The 
dark  and  dread  stains  that  blacken 
every  page  in  a  collection  of  books 
and  papers  on  witchcraft  and  its  19- 
palling  nistory  will  not  be  there,  bat 
abundant  eviaence  there  will  be  of 
fraud  and  folly  scarcely  ooncdvable ; 
and  it  will  be  clear  that  in  enlight- 
ened England  there  is  an  amount  of 
credulity  as  ludicrous  in  fact,  if  not 
as  dread  in  its  consequences,  as  etisted 
in  the  dark  acps,  wnen  mankind  be- 
lieved that  old  women  could  ride 
through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  and 
that  the  feeblest  and  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  beings  could  exercise 
portentous  power  ovei*  the  elements. 
The  Times,  however,  of  the  17th  of 
Noveniber  has  publi^ed  a  document 
which,  for  all  practittil  purposes,  will 
save  the  world  the  trouble  of  refbr- 
ring  to  Sir  Henry  EUis^s  volummons 
collection  of  papers  relating  to  Bail- 
wav  projects.  It  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
railway  mterest  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and^  regatd  it  in  what  liffBt 
soever  we  may,  it  certaihly  does  db^ 
clbse  some  startling  fkcts^— ftcts  so 
startling,  that  it  reduires  an  effbrt  of 
the  mind  to  surrender  your  belief  to 
them.  The  synopds  exhibits  the 
etiormous  amount  of  1428  raOwayft, 
either  made,  or  authorised  to  be 
made,  or  annbunoed  io  the  public, 
and  registered.  The  journal  I  liav^ 
quoted,  in  its  leilding  article  of  the 
sam^  day,  makes  this  stUibtnent  :— 

"  The  vastness  of  the  aggregate  will 
be  seen  by  comparison  with  that  pordoci 
of  it  whicn  has  been  already  coodpleted. 
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or  is  now  in  promss.  Ificluding  the 
session  of  \%A$,  there  have  been  rather 
more  than  Four  hundred  railway  acts,  re- 
lating to  ahout  two  hundred  and  fifty 
railways,  some  of  which  have  never  been 
completed.  We  have  all  the  figures  be- 
fore OS,  but  prefer  round  numbers,  from 
the  impossibilitj  of  distinguish iog  be- 
tween integral  railwajs  and  mere  supple. 
Dientary  portions  of  line.  Of  these  near 
a  hundred  new  railways  were  authorised 
by  the  Inst  session,  which  did  three  times 
as  much  as  any  one  session  before.  Only 
forty-seven  lines  were  actually  completed 
from  182S  to  the  end  of  1844.  Passing 
from  the  number  of  railwajs  to  their  cost, 
the  aggregate  sum  which  ^rliament  has 
empowered  companies  to  raise,  whether  as 
capital  or  by  loan,  is  164,7 16,937 J.  This 
iDclodes  the  earlier  and  ruder  description 
of  railwavs  constructed  for  the  carriage  of 
coals  and  ore  from  1801  to  1835.  It  also 
includes  therelioquished  lines.  The  forty- 
seven  lines  completed  from  1 823  to  the  end 
of  1844  cost  70,680,877/.  The  quantity  of 
railways  now  in  ])rogress  will,  perhaps, 
surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
familiar  with  these  oflen-quoted  figures. 
Thej  are  in  number  118,  their  aggregate 
mileage  is  3543,  and  their  estimated 
cost,  or  at  least  the  whole  sum  which 
there  has  been  granted  authority  to  raise, 
is  67,559,325<.  Bj  adding,  therefore,  to 
the  actual  cost  of  all  the  completed  lines 
the  estimated  cost  of  all  lines  now  in 
progress,  we  arrive  at  the  aggregate  ca- 
pital of  our  present  railway  undertaking, 
vis.  138,04O,J02l.*' 

As  to  the  projected  railwi^B,  The 
Times  observes, — 

"  Here  we  have  1428  railways,  with 
an  estimated  capital  of  701,243,208/., 
with  a  deposit  of  49,592,816/.  lake 
awaj  140,000,000/.  for  railways  com- 
pleted, or  in  progress,  exclude  the  most 
ex  travagant  items,  such  as  the  40,000,000/. 
for  '  Cooke's  National,'  and  divide  the 
remainder  by  ten  ;— can  we  add  a  tenth 
of  the  vast  remainder  1— can  we  add 
50,000,000/.  to  the  railway  specnlatioD 
we  are  already  irretrieTably  embarked 
in?" 

Without  entering  on  the  financial 
question  for  the  present.  I  propose  to 
say  a  word  or  two  of  those  projects. 
If  the  whole  1428  railways  could  be 
made,  the  result  would  not  alone  he 
adieu,  indeed,  for  ever  to  the  noble 
English  sport  of  fox-hunting,  but, 
moreover,  it  would  not  he  a  very 
strong  example  of  what  the  bragging 
Spaniards  call  ponderacion^  in  ngu- 
rative  speech,  to  say  that  this  net- 
work of  railways  would  not  leave  a 


field  in  England  as  big  as  a  pocket- 
handkerch^f.    But  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lines  could  not  be  made ;  and 
it  never  was  intended,  even  by  the 
projectors  of  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  that  they  should  be  made. 
Numbers  of  lines  were,  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  "brought  out** 
for  the  mere    purpose    of  putting 
monej  into  the  pockets  of  some  spe- 
culative attorney,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  stags,  whom  he  put  upon  the 
provisional  committee.  This  attorney 
and  his  confederates  never  contem- 
plated  the    possibility   of  brindng 
their  project  before  parliament.    The 
attorney,  probably,  could,  in  hard 
cash,  command  no  more  than  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  pounds,  and  this  is  a 
larger  capital  tnan  man;y  of  them 
possessed  on  starting  a  high-soimd- 
ing  project.    Probably  he  increased 
this  by  "  catching  a  flat  or  two ;"  and 
this  durinff  the  prevalence  and  height 
of  the  railway  fever  was  not  at  all 
diflicult.    Some  poor  youth  from  the 
country^  with  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  m  his  pocket,  come  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  employment,  would  he 
glad  to  lend  his  money  to  the  com- 
pany (i.e.  to  the  attorney)  I  on  beinfl^ 
appointed  provisional  secretary,  and 
having  ^^an  hotuniruhle  understand' 
ing^  with  the  aforesaid  attorney  on 
the  part  of  the  company  (yet  to  he, 
or  not  to  be,  as  it  may  happen,  for 
that  is  the  question^ ;  that  on  com- 
plete registration  or  the  same,  he  is 
to  be  appointed  secretary,  and  that 
the  directors  are  to  use  their  best 
exertions  to  procure  him  a  permanent 
salary  of  400/.  or  500/.  a-year.    The 
generous  attorney  is  not  particular  as 
to  amount.    Or,  perhaps  some  derk 
in  some  public  office  takes  a  fancy, 
like  the  aog*s-meat-man  in  Leech*s 
caricature.  U)  go  into  the  Director- 
line,  and  he  has  a  hundred  to  lend« 
on  the  promise  that  it  is  to  he  repaid 
out  of  the  first  deposits,  together  with 
the  considerable  aggregate  of  monies 
due  for  his  valuable  attendances.  Or, 
perhaps,  there  is  some  gentleman  of 
the  bar,  with  a  little  money  and  no 
brains — a  deep  consciousness  of  the 
dignity  of  our  profession,  and   ^n 
equal  consciousness,  which  practically 
controls  his  actions,  of  his  own  per- 
Bonarmeanness ;  and  he  is  extremely 
anxious  to  become  a  member  of  the 
parliamentary  bar— it  is  so  genteel ! 
and  to  get  parliamentary  practice— it 
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is  80  lacratire  I  He  is  painfully 
aware  that  it  is  vain  to  try  the 
avenues  afforded  by  election  cases,  or 
appeals,  or  private  bills  affecting  pro- 
perty, for  (we  take  the  case)  he  has 
not  powerful  parliamentary  influence 
through  his  connexions  which  would 
force  him  on  a  particular  com- 
mittee, or  committees,  where  he  sits 
like  an  Homeric  hero,  mute  in  si- 
lence ;  and,  sooth  to  sav,  it  is  neces- 
sary, moreover,  in  all  these  branches 
of  practice,  that,  for  decency*8  sake, 
it  should  appear  that  a  man  employed 
twice  does  know  a  little  law, — ^and  he 
knows  none.  Well,  still  under 
these  circumstances,  he  holds,  and 
not  without  apparent  reason,  that 
practice  in  railway  bills  is  open  to 
turn.  It  is  true  that  science  has 
something  to  do  with  railways,  and 
he  does  not  know  the  mathematical 
difference  between  a  square  and  a 
circle.  But  what  of  that  ?  quoth  he 
unto  himself;  no  more  does  Ser- 
jeant A.,  who,  nevertheless,  has  had 
practice;  or  Serjeant  B.,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  touters,  has  retainers 
(the  fear  of  his  abduction  by  divers 
interests  and  parties  being  so  inuni- 
nent  that  it  was  necessary  forthwith 
to  bring  his  vagrant  genius  to  anchor 
on  the  particubr  bill,  and  to  secure 
it  by  a  fee  so  heavy  that  it  could  not 
swing  from  its  moorings);  or  Ser- 
jeant C,  who  has  spent  his  six  or 
seven  hundred  pounds  to  become  a 
Serjeant  and  mount  the  patch  and 
ba^ge,  upon  the  top  of  his  wig,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  get  railway  busi- 
ness as  a  leader,  which  he  feels  it 
would  have  been  preposterous  for 
him  to  expect  as  a  working  ju- 
nior. Few  of  these  men  know 
any  thing  of  science  in  general,  or 
engineering  in  particular.  Thcrjr  are 
unable  to  eliminate  a  simple  quadratic 
equation,  they  know  not  the  actual 
difference  between  a  railway  chair 
and  a  tavern  bench.  Our  aspirant 
for  parliamentary  practice  is  no  worse 
off  than  these  men.  They  get  on,  or 
expect  to  get  on,  very  well  without 
knowledge  of  any  kind ;  why  should 
not  he?  The  obvious  conclusion 
when  men  without  knowledge  have 
got  and  kept  practice  in  railway 
business,  is  that  knowledge  in  this 
puticular  branch  of  practice  is  useless. 
Why  then  should  he  hesitate  about 
pushing  himself  into  the  parliament- 
ary *♦  rtngr    But  how  w  he  to  do 


it  ?  Probably  he  has  not  the  moQ^ 
to  buy  the  coif  and  assume  the  rob^ 
of  a  seijeant  —  once  a  most  learned 
servant  and  high  dignitary  of  the 
law — ^perhaps  he  is  ashamed  to  ask 
for  the  rank,  not  having  bawled  or 
brawled  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  no  matter,  he 
has  a  cool  hundred  or  two,  and  be 
has  a  friend  a  stock-broker  who  has 
hosts  of  friends  among  the  specula- 
tive attome3rs,  and  is  hand-and-glove 
with  all  the  directorial  stags  —  the 
stags  of  Ten,  of  I^ondon;  and  this 
friend,  with  the  greatest  ease  in  life, 
gets  him  appointed,  published,  and 
placarded  as  standing  counsel  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  company,  on  con- 
dition of  his  lending  the  hundred 
or  two  to  **  work  the  specula- 
tion in  the  first  instance.  Now,  then, 
with  the  assistance  of  secretary,  di- 
rector, or  standing  counsel,  and,  per- 
haps, with  the  aid  of  all  three,  the 
attorney  launches  his  bark  on  the 
ocean  of  speculation,  intending,  how- 
ever, like  the  ancient  mariners,  to 
make  only  a  coasting  voyage,  and  to 
keep  continually  putting  into  every 
port  that  offers  succour  or  shelter. 

The  first  process  is  to  register  the 
project  at  the  r^istration-ofiioc,  in 
Serjeant's -Inn,  Fleet  Street;  and 
this  costs  in  fees  about  twelve  pounds, 
money  down,  for  the  office  gives  no 
credit.  This  to  the  person  register- 
ing is  a  perfectly  idle  and  usdcas 
ceremon}[,  for  the  r^stration  gives 
the  individual  no  exclusive  right  or 
property  in  his  project  Sometimes 
the  attorney  registers  in  his  own 
name,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
name  of  the  projector,  and  what  is 
he  ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  ad- 
venturer, and  a  pauper — ^poor  as  one 
of  the  alchemists  of  old,  but  without 
his  weird  knowledge  and  his  sincere 
enthusiasm.  His  stock  in  trade  is  in 
many  instances  no  more  than  a 
skeleton  map,  without  a  scale — (Hie 
of  those  issued  by  the  railws^  de- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  its  Eeports— or  one  of  those 
put  forth  with  a  prospectus  by  ex- 
isting companies.  This  is  if  the  pro- 
ject IS  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  Great 
Britain,  or  Ireland.  If  some  oolony 
of  our  own,  however,  is  to  be  &- 
voured,  or  some  foreign  nation  is  to 
be  favoured,  then  the  material  will 
consist  of  some  twopenny  map  oi  the 
island  or  r^bn.    The  publio-houae 
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which  the  projector  fluents,  sup- 
plies pen  and  ink ;  and  lo !  the  line 
is  laid  down,  and  submitted  to  the 
speculatiYe  attomev.  This  great  pub- 
lic benefactor  has  fixed  his  eye  upon 
some  two  places,  between  which,  in 
some  one  particular  direction,  no 
railway  actually  runs,  or  between 
which,  perhaps,  no  rational  railway 
could  be  constructed,  and  he  accord- 
ingly draws  a  nice  straight  line  along 
the  paper,  which  will  allow  some 
white  or  blank  space  on  either  side, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  This  is  no 
fanciful  case :  hundreds  of  railways 
have  been  projected  in  this  manner, 
and  the  scheme  based  upon  them, 
carried  on  to  a  certain  stttge,  and  to 
the  large  profit  of  the  puties  con- 
cerned in  it.  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances the  projector  never  saw  the 
country  through  which  the  line  was 
to  ran,  never  saw  a  proper  map  of 
it,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
Between  his  termini,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, lakes,  ravines,  might  intervene ; 
the  railwav,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
constructed  for  100,0002.  a-mile.  But 
what  of  that  ?  he  pointed  out  an  ex- 
cellent direct  line  of  railway  on  the 
skeleton  map ;  it  was  the  business  of 
other  people  to  make  it,  to  realise 
his  bright  imagination.  As  to  en- 
gineering difficulties,  they  were  for 
the  consideration  of  the  engineer; 
as  for  cost,  that  concerned  the  con- 
tractor, if  such  an  individual,  indeed, 
could  be  discovered  in  rerum  naturd. 
When  Uie  lines  were  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  British  ground,  there 
was  a  test  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
ject, which  would  at  once  suggest 
Itself  to  any  sensible  or  honest  attor- 
ney. But  certainly  there  were  some 
attorneys  the  reverse  of  honest ;  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  endemic 
railway  mania,  a  great  number  of 
them  who  were  not  sane.  The  low- 
est and  meanest  of  the  class — the 
bill  discounters,  who  are  the  sole  ar- 
t^cers  of  their  own  business — ^the 
blackest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
low  practitioners,  were  seized  with 
the  noble  ambition  of  **  bringmg  out 
lines**  for  themselves;  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  railways,  and  all  con- 
nected with  them,  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  law  of  parliament, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  standing  orders, 
perfectly  unaware  of  the  duties  they 
undertook  to  discharge,  and  the  h- 


abilities  they  would  have  to  incur, 
did,  in  their  blind  and  rabid  avarici- 
ousness,  catch  at  almost  any  bait  that 
was  presented  to  them;  and  never 
thought  of  submitting  the  scheme  to 
any,  even  the  most  obvious  test,  or 
inquiry,  as  to  its  feasibility.  This 
was  at  home.  If  the  line  was  to  be 
foreign  or  colonial,  they  adopted  it 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  blissful  and 
confiding  ignorance,  and  with  the 
comfortable  belief  that  that  igno- 
rance was  fully  shared  with  tnem 
by  the  mass  of  the  public.  Hence 
the  solemn  enunciation  of  schemes 
so  preposterous  that  they  would 
have  disgraced  Bedlam;  long  rail- 
way on  Continents  which  millions 
upon  millions  would  not  serve  to 
make,  and  which  would  not,  if  made, 
command  traffic  enough  in  goods  and 
passengers  to  pay  for  greasing  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotives;  short 
railways  in  islands  and  elsewhere,  the 
cost  of  which  would  exceed  the  whole 
rental  and  revenue  of  the  territory 
for  half  a  century ;  railways  four  or 
five  miles  long,  wmch  a  donkey  would 
canter  over  in  half  an  hour  with  a 
stray  passenger;  and,  as  touching 
the  tTsf&c  in  goods,  with  nothing  to 
fetch  from  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
nothing  to  carry  to  the  other.  In 
one  word,  there  was  no  scheme  too 
absurd  for  one  of  this  class  of  specu- 
lating attorneys  to  adopt ;  for  there 
was  none  that  he  did  not  fondly  hope 
might,  by  success&l  legerdemam, 
*'  be  brought  out  at  a  premium,**  to 
say  nothing  of  the  huge  costs  and 
charges  he  anticipated,  and  other  con- 
tingent advantages  for  self  and  associ- 
ates, or,  more  properly  to  speak,  ac- 
complices. In  fact,  ne  thought  the  gul- 
libiliUr  of  the  public  was  unbounded, 
and,  K>r  a  considerable  period,  in  very 
many  instances  the  results  justified 
Uie  belief.  But  now,  even  as  I  write, 
a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
Uiese  persons*  dream,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  not  alone  been  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  their  ill-got  Rains, 
but  have  even  been  "  bit  hard  into 
the  bargain;  and  thus  metamor- 
phosed by  a  process  pleasant  to  con- 
template from  the  proud  state  of 
antlered  stags  into  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  lame  ducks.  Well,  the  pro- 
ject r^stered,  the  next  and  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  procure  a  pro- 
visional committee ;  In  the  technical 
language,  *^  to  get  some  good  names.** 
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This,  in  a  bubble  achemc  sach 
as  I  am  now  contemplating,  for  the 
"  bringing  out"  of  which  some  low 
attorney  "  finds  the  money,'*  is  no 
easy  matter.  First,  hb  own  name 
appended  to  a  prospectus,  secures  the 
condemnation  of  the  project  in  the 
minds  of  all  men  who  know  hini, 
indeed  of  all  men  who  know  town. 
But  though  aware  that  his  name  is 
unsavoury  and  likely  to  damage  the 
^air  by  the  potency  of  its  odour, 
and  so  much  diminisn  his  chance  of 
a  successful  raid  upon  the  public,  yet 
his  vanity  is  stronger  than  his  pru- 
dence and  his  avarice.  He  cannot 
forego  the  delight  of  figuring  in  the 
newspapers  as  a  parliamentary  so- 
licitor, infinitel^r  as  it  increases  the 
difficulty  of  getting  up  a  committee. 
He,  of  course,  writes  to  the  M.P.S  for 
the  district  to  be  benefited  by  the 
railway ;  some  of  them  may,  perhaps, 
be  strangers  alike  to  the  character  of 
their  correspondent  and  to  the  nature 
of  Uie  country  through  which  the 
line  is  to  proceed.  One  or  more  of 
these  may  sufixir  themselves  to  be 
caught  from  a  desire  to  gratify  their 
constituents,  and  this  is  a  great  catch. 
Again,  some  seedy  or  speculative 
coimtry  gentlemen  may  lend  their 
names  from  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
benefits  anticipated;  but  not  many 
of  these  are  to  be  had,  and  when 
crimped  it  is  generally  effected  by 
the  local  agent.  Our  attorney  may 
also  "  get  a  good  name  or  two 
through  the  influence  of  some  em- 
barra^ed  gentleman  with  whom  he 
has  had  bul  transactions,  but  who  is 
well  connected,  and  him  he  pays  or 
allows  so  much  per  head  to  for  ever^ 
director  he  bags.  But  still  this  is 
not  enough.  The  list  must  be  filled 
up  with  stags,  twenty  or  thirty  of 
wnom  are  to  oe  had  or  all  degrees  of 
rank;  and  when  without  title  or 
official  style,  with  addresses  in  good 
streets  and  quarters,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  upon  ^'  a  pi^P^r  gentle- 
manly understanding.  Some  names 
are  Uiose  of  men  of  known  wealth 
and  station,  some  are  the  names  of 
most  notorious  scamps  and  swindlers ; 
and  it  is  most  ludicrous  to  a  man 
who  knows  town  to  see  these 
names  even  on  the  direction  of 
excellent  projects  made  with  good 
faith.  But  all  the  species  of  hack 
directors,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
are  alike  stags.    They  have  no  real 


interest  in  the  projects  beyood  self- 
interest  in  availing  themselves  of  their 
position  to  make  money.  They  have 
not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  of  the  lines  whose  des- 
tinies they  preside  over ;  the^donot 
intend  to  imest  one  farthing  m  them ; 
they  do  not  mean  to  take  any  active 
part  m  the  management,  except  when 
the  division  of  reserved  shares  takei 

5 lace,  or  the  market  is  to  be  rigged. 
'hey  lend  their  names  to  a  greater 
number  of  schemes  than  they  ooald 
possibly  attend  to,  even  if  they  were 
so  disposed ;  and  in  thus  lending  the 
sanction  of  their  support,  when  th^ 
happen  to  be  men  of^rank  and  gene- 
ral respectability,  they  are  perpe- 
tuating a  gross  moral  fraud  upon  the 
public  In  my  opinion,  they  are  the 
worst  species  of  stags,  because  they 
are  the  most  mischievous.  It  might 
not  be  safe  to  enter  into  particohrs 
touching  individuals  of  this  class. 
There  are  some  names,  however, 
which  have  been  so  constantly  pub- 
lished in  all  manner  of  schemes,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  that  it  were 
needless  to  repeat  them  hete  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  up  their  owners 
to  reprobation,  i  will  content  my- 
self with  a  quotation  from  a  French 
newspaper.  Speaking  generally  of 
stag-directors,  Le  Steele  observes  :— 

"  Taking  at  hazard  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bers formiog  the  provisional  directioD  of 
twenty-three  compaiMes,  one  man  was 
dtscoTered  who  belonged  to  twenty-three 
of  them  ;  two,  each  of  whom  figured  on 
nineteen  companies ;  three  who  bad  gtren 
their  names  to  seventeen  companies; 
fourteen  who  belonged  to  fourteen  com- 
panies  ;  twenty-two  to  ten  ;  twentj. 
three  to  eight ;  and  twenty-nine  to  sereiu 
These  twenty-three  provisional  commit- 
tees divided  55te,800  shares  at  the  rate  of 
2800  a  piece.  Now  only  supposing  IL 
profit  on  each  share,  the  premium  woaM 
be  71,680  fnncs;  and  this,  for  tbetr 
participation  in  undertakings  of  five  per 
cent,  will  never  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution.*' 

But  this,  although  half-a-dozen 
jrears  ago  it  would  nave  been  con- 
sidered a  startling  disclosure,  is  s 
very  mild  and  incomplete  account  of 
the  sordid  tricks  of  stag-directors. 
In  every  bubble  company  that  was 
"brought  out"  before  the  recent 
panic,  the  public  were  atrodously 
deceived  and  cheated,  and  in  not  a 
few  of  those  prqjects  which  vere  in- 
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tended  to  be  carried  into  effect  and 
must  ultimately  succeed.  While, 
however,  one  condemns  the  knaverv 
of  those  who  profited  by  the  prevail- 
ing mania,  it  is  impo^ible  to  find 
words  sufiidenUy  strong  adequately 
to  describe  and  aenounce  the  extreme 
folly  of  the  multitude.  It  is  true 
that  ninety- nine  out  of  the  hundred 
might  not  have  been  able  to  judse  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  a  railway 
by  looking  at  an  Ordnance-roap,  ana 
applying  to  the  examination  of  the 
hne  those  few  plain  rules  known  to 
every  body  who  has  token  an  en- 
lightened interest  in  railways.  It  is 
likewise  true  that,  probably,  not  one 
speculator  in  a  thousand  took  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
railway  was  feasible  in  an  engineer- 
ing pomt  of  view,  or  canable  ef  yield- 
ing a  ffood  return  for  tne  money  ex- 
pended when  constructed;  for  not 
one  in  a  thousand  intended  to  invest 
his  mone3[,  his  object  being  simply  to 
gamble  with  it.  But  there  were  two 
tests  that  any  man  in  his  senses  was 
bound  to  apply,  and  a  third  test  with 
respect  to  all  foreign  and  colonial 
rainrays,  and  this  bdbre  he  ventured 
to  pay  one  shilling  of  deposit.  First, 
he  should  ascertain  the  character  borne 
by  the  attorney ;  if  that  be  bad, 
or  indifierent,  or  doubtful,  he  may 
be  certain  the  scheme  will  never  find 
its  way  before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, and  eaually  certain  tnat  he 
will  lose  the  whole  or  a  large  portion 
of  whatever  he  may  deposit.  To 
bring  a  railway  project,  even  for  a 
short  line,  before  parliament  costs 
twelve  or  thirteen  tnousand  pounds, 
and  this  is  a  lar^r  amoimtthan  ever 
found  its  way  mto  the  coffers  of  a 
concern  in  which  the  attorney  was  of 
bad,  or  indifferent,  or  doubtful  cha- 
racter ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
provisional  committee  depends  mainly 
upon  the  attorney,  and  you  are 
pretty  right  in  always  estimating  the 
character  of  this  body  by  that  of 
him  who  is  practicalhr  its  creator. 
Secondly,  a  man  shouM  look  to  the 
character  of  the  provisional  com- 
mittee, and  especially  to  those  whose 
addresses  are  in  London,  for  out  of 
them  will  be  made  the  managing 
committee.  A  very  little  inquiry, 
or  even  the  use  of  the  London  Di- 
rectory ^  would  enable  a  person  pretty 
well  to  satisfy  himself.  Well,  if  he 
finds  that  the  m^ority,  or  a  large 


proportion  of  them,  are  old  stags, 
or  idlers  upon  town ;  half-pay  om- 
cers — British,  Indian,  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese ;  briefless  barristers,  and  the 
like,  or  men  who  have  a  business  of 
their  own  to  attend  to,  which  they 
must  neglect  or  abandon  to  devote, 
of  coiirse  more  profitably,  their  time 
to  railways,  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  know  nothing.  Surely, 
I  say,  if  a  man  finds  this,  he  may 
rest  quite  satisfied  that  something 
amounting  in  the  result  to  a  swindle 
on  the  depositors  is  contemplated  and 
will  button  up  his  breecnes-pocket 
accordingly.  Then  with  re^ird  to 
lines  out  m  Great  Britain  —  lines  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  this, 
that,  and  the  other  island  in  either 
hemisphere  —  lines  through  jungle, 
for  the  amazement  or  amusement  of 
tigers — and  lines  through  primeval 
forests  for  elephants  to  dance  sara- 
bands upon;  lines  in  Spain  analo- 
gous in  character  to  the  chateaux  of 
the  same  romantic  country.  Surely, 
if  any  rational  human  being  wanted 
to  speculate  in  any  project  of  this 
sort  without  the  certainty  of  beinff, 
sooner  or  later,  swindled,  he  would 
ascertain  generally  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  the  state  of  the 
population,  the  nature  of  the  so- 
vemment,  &c,  and  so  judge  whether 
a  railway  was  feasible  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation;  whether  it  could  be 
made  at  a  moderate  cost  through  the 
country  ;  whether  the  country  was  in 
a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  civi- 
lisation and  prosperity  to  require 
such  a  mode  of  intercommunication ; 
and  lastly,  whether  there  was  traffic 
and  travelling  enough  in  the  region 
to  support  it,  and  whether,  even  if 
there  were,  the  foreign  speculator 
would  not  be  defrauded  of  his  gains 
by  the  injustice  and  bad  faith  of  the 
government  or  the  violence  of  the 
people.  That  this  has  not  been  done 
by  the  vast  multitude  of  speculators 
in  foreifi;n  lines  is  plain  enough,  for 
if  it  ha^  none  of  those  fantastic  ones 
in  distant  re^ons  would  have  had  a 
single  subscnber.  That  it  ou^ht  to 
have  been  done  is  a  fact  self-evident ; 
that  it  miffht  be  easily  done,  I  will 
turn  out  of  my  way  for  a  moment  to 
shew.  I  take  an  example  not  ftx>m 
any  lines  projected  in  our  own  colo- 
nies or  on  the  Continent — I  take  an 
example  that  lies  ready  to  my  hand. 
In  Sptun  there  are  thp  foU^^ 
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grand  lines  of  railway  projected: — 
Madrid  to  Bilbao ;  Madrid  to  Aviles, 
by  Valladolid  and  Leon,  by  an  Eng- 
lish company ;  Madrid  to  Barcelona, 
bv  Zaragoza  and  I^rida,  by  an 
English  company;  Madrid  to  Ali- 
cante, by  a  Spanbh  company ;  Ma- 
drid to  Cadiz,  by  an  English  com- 
pany; Madrid  to  Badajoz,  by  an 
English  company.  Minor  and  lateral 
branches  are  also  contemplated  to 
run  from  Mcrida  to  Lasoon  and 
Seville,  from  Barcelona  to  Tortosa 
and  Mataro,  from  Riuosa  to  ^antan- 
der,  and  from  Madrid  to  Aranjaez. 

Now  I  am  about  to  quote,  after 
statmg  these  mere  facts,  from  Ford's 
Hand-Book  of  Spam ;  a  book  which 
ouffht  to  be  in  every  body's  hand,  for 
it  18  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
instructive  books  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten.   He  says, — 

**  Most  of  this  is  to  be  effected  bv  iron 
and  gold  of  EoelaDd;  that  fond  and 
foolish  ally,  who  fights  and  pays  for  all. 
As  this  Haod-book  is  solely  destiDed  for 
the  service  of  finglishroen,  our  specula- 
tors trill  do  well  to  reflect  that  Spain  is  a 
land  which  never  yet  has  been  able  to 
construct  or  support  even  a  sufficient 
number  of  common  roads  or  canals  for  her 
poor  and  passive  commerce  and  circula* 
tion.  The  distances  are  far  too  great  and 
the  traffic  far  too  small,  to  call  yet  for  the 
nil,  while  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country  offers  difficulties  which,  if  met 
with  even  in  England,  would  baffle  the 
colossal  science  and  extrava^ce  of  our 
iirst-rate  engineers.  Spain  is  a  land  of 
mountains  which  rise  erery  where  in 
Alpine  barriers,  walling  off  province  from 
province,  and  district  from  district. 
The  mighty  cloud-capped  sierras  are 
solid  masses  of  bard  stone,  and  any  tun- 
nels which  ever  perforate  their  ranges 
will  reduce  that  at  Box  to  the  delving  of 
the  poor  mole.  You  might  ^  well  cover 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  with  a  net- 
work of  level  lines,  as  all  simpletons 
caught  in  the  aforesaid  net  will  soon  dis- 
cover to  their  cost.  The  outlay  will  be 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  remuneration, 
for  the  one  will  be  enormous  and  the 
other  paltT)'.  The  parturient  mountains 
#  will  assuredly onlvproduce  a  most  musci- 
pular  interest  Spain  again  is  a  land  of 
dehetat  y  despobiadot.  In  these  w-ild,  un- 
peopled wastes,  next  to  travellers,  com- 
meroe  and  cash  are  what  is  scarce ;  while 
even  Madrid,  the  capital,  is  a  city  with- 
out industry  or  resources,  and  poorer  than 
many  of  our  provincial  cities.  The 
Spaniard,  a  creature  of  routine  and  a  foe 
to  innovations,  is  not  a  locomotive  animal ; 


local  and  a  fixture  by  nature,  be  hates 
moving  like  a  Turk,  and  has  a  pnrticular 
horror  of  being  hurried  ;  long,  therefore, 
has  an  ambling  mule  here  answered  all 
the  purposes  of  transporting  man  and  his 
goods.  Who,  again,  is  to  do  the  work, 
even  if  England  will  pay  the  wages? 
The  native,  next  to,  disliking  regnlar, 
sustained  labour  himself,  abhors  seeing 
the  foreigner  toiling  even  in  his  service, 
and  wasting  his  gdd  and  sinews  in  the 
thankless  task.  The  villagers,  as  they 
always  have  done,  will  rise  against  the 
stranger  and  heretic,  who  comes  to  suck 
the  wealth  of  Spain.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  Santiago  and  Brunei, 
that  the  work  were  possible  and  was 
completed,  how  is  it  to  be  secured  against 
the  fierce  action  of  the  sun, and  the  fierce 
violence  df  popular  ignorance?  'Vhe 
first  cholera  that  visits  Spain  will  be 
set  down  as  a  passenger  per  rail  by 
the  dispossessed  muleteer,  who  now  per- 
forms the  functions  of  coach  and  stasm. 
He,  the  arriero,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  finest  classes  in 
Sjiain.  He  is  the  legitimate  Manuel  of 
the  semi-oriental  caravan  system,  and 
will  never  permit  the  bread  to  be  taken 
out  of  his  mouth  by  the  Lutheran  loco- 
motive ;  deprived  of  the  means  of  eara- 
iug  his  livelihood,  he,  like  the  smuggler, 
will  ttke  to  the  road  in  anothM'  line,  and 
both  will  become  either  robbers  or  pa- 
triots. Many,  long,  and  lonelv,  are  the 
leagues  which  separate  town  from  town 
in  the  wide  deseru  of  thinly.peppled 
Spain,  nor  will  any  preveotive-^services 
be  sufficient  to  guard  the  rail  against  the 
gnerUla  tliat  will  then  be  waged.  A 
handful  of  of^nents  in  any  cistus-over- 
grown  waste,  may  at  any  time,  in  five 
minutes,  break  up  the  road,  stop  the 
train,  rob  the  stoker,  and  bum  the  engines 
in  their  own  fire  ;  particularly  smashing 
the  luggage-train.  What,  again,  has  ever 
been  the  recompense  which  the  foreigner 
has  met  with  from  Spain  but  breach  of 
promise  and  ingratitude?  He  will  be 
^ued,  as  in  the  Esst,  until  the  native 
thinks  that  he  has  mastered  his  arts,  and 
then  he  will  be  cast  out  oud  trodden 
under  foot ;  ond  who  then  will  keep  up 
and  repair  the  costly,  artificial  under- 
taking? Certainly  not  the  Spanisfd,  on 
whose  pericranium  the  or^n-bvBtps  of 
operative  skill  and  mechanical  construe- 
tions  have  yet  to  be  developed." 

Now,  here  is  the  plain^  nnyamish- 
ed  tale  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, well  acquainted  with  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  without  an^  interest,  on 
one  side  or  other,  in  railways,  and  I 
ask,  would  any  man  in  his  senses, 
with  an  honest  purpose,  have  any 
thing  to  do  with   these  Spanish 
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schemes  after  reading  the  aimplepass* 
age  we  hare  above  quoted  ?  IjieTe 
18  an  infinity  of  projects  equally  lu- 
dicrous with  those  Spanish  ones 
lately  afloat,  and  some  perhaps  now 
afloat ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  touch 
u^n  them,  saying  one,  which  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  most  peculiarly 
and  pre-eminently  ludicrous,  though 
put  forth  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  is  to  connect  a  ^at  laJce, 
which  is  one  of  a  great  cham  of  l^es, 
with  the  sea  by— what  thmk  you, 
gentle  reader  ?— cm  atmospheric  raU- 
way  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long!! 
Snrely,  short  as  the  line  is,  the  ab- 
surdity being  directly  in  ]^roportion 
to  the  shortness,  fius  the  violent  and 
pantomimic  change  of  element  (po- 
pularly speaking,  touching  water)— 
surely 

"  The  force  of  follj  coald  no  further  go ! " 

But  let  me  turn  back  to  the  psy- 
chology of  the  modus  operandi  in  tnese 
aehemes.  The  provisional  committee, 
let  us  suppose,  are  snared,  bagged, 
and  published ;  the  majority,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  come  into  "the  ring** 
for  the  sake  of  the  buck  wheat,  but 
the  ingenuous  public  know  nothing 
of  that.  The  next  step  is  to  secure 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  person  as 
a  consulting  engineer — an  engineer 
whom  it  is  never  intended  shall  be 
consulted ;  but  he  is  given  a  retain- 
ing fee,  and  figures  on  the  prospectus 
as  Sir  Somebody  Something,  con- 
sulting ei^;ineer.  The  whofe  figu- 
rative staff  of  officials,  we  will  ima- 
gine, is  complete  throughout  all  its 
ranks,  and  then  comes  the  magnilo- 

Suent  prospectus  and  the  appeal  to 
tie  public.  The  nets  are  now  spread. 
Applications  for  shares  rush  m  by 
shcids ;  and  now  comes  the  anxious 
time  for  the  managing  directors.  K 
any  one  of  them,  being  a  landowner 
on  a  projected  line,  takes  a  real,  sub- 
stantial, wma  fide  interest  in  the  spe- 
culation, its  progress,  its  success,  and 
its  continuea  good  management,  he 
is  an  exception,  and  a  rare  one,  to  the 
seneral  rule,  which  is,  that  managing 
mrectors,  being  residents  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  not  at  all  connected 
witn  the  towns  to  be  served  or  the 
hmd  to  be  cut  up,  care  not  one  jot 
about  any  thing  but  their  own  pecu- 
niary interest ;  and  to  promote  that 
directly,  to  make,  in  the  kindred 
gambler's  phrase,  a  caup^  they  are  at 
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any  time  ready  to  setittle  and  sink 
the  vessel  under   their*  command. 
We  have  arrived  at  this,  however. 
The  Athens  and  Corinth  Railway  is 
now  fairly  and  Ailly  ready  to  be 
"brought  out,**  and  the  prospectus 
pledges  itself  that  no  tunnel,  viaduct, 
or  heavy  cutting  or  embankment,  or 
any  other  expensive  work,  will  be 
required ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there 
are  no  engineering  difficulties;  that 
the  gradients  are  highly  fiivourable ; 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent stone  and  other  material  along 
the  line;  and  that  the  ovmers  and 
occupiers  of  land  on  the  route  are 
universally  in  favour  of  the  project. 
As  to  the  classical  termini  and  im- 
mortal recollections  nothing  need  be 
said.    As  to  the  traffic,  of  course  it  is 
most  valuable  and  peculiar :  figs  and 
sycophants  from  Athens,  brass  and 
thistle-croppers fh>m  Corinth;  or  we 
will  take  the  British  line  which,  in 
*Bacon*s    felicitous   English   phrase, 
comes  home  to  our  own  business  and 
bosoms, — the  Great  Grand  Junction 
Line  between  Land's  End  and  John 
o*  Groat's  is,  in  a  happy  hour,  about 
"  to  be  brought  out.*^    And  now  the 
question  is,  how  to  bring  it  out  at  a 
premium.  Various  devices  have  been 
adopted  to  promote  this  consumma- 
tion so  devoutly  wished.    One  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  not  the  least  suc- 
cessful, was  to  issue  out  of  the  whole 
amount  of  shares  into  which  you  di- 
vide your  capital  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  public  and  "  reserve" 
the  rest    The  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber of  shares  allotted  in  the  first 
instance,  or  to  be  procured  in  the 
second  instance  in  the  market,  gives 
a  feverish  interest  in  the  scheme  to 
the  ignorant   speculator,  and  thus 
communicates  to  it  a  fictitious  value: 
Meantime  the  directors  are  at  work 
through  their  own  brokers,  and  the 
brewers  of  their  agents,  and  through 
the  stags,  who  are  the  outsiders  of 
the  gaxnolinff  ring  at  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, ana  those  who  happen  to 
have  any  money,  commission  people 
to  buy  the  shares  in  the  Athens  and 
Corinth,  or  the   Land's   End   and 
John  o*  Groat's  at  a  premium,  and 
those  who  have  not  demand  eagerly 
to  buy  when  they  are  confident  no 
shares  are  to  be  sold.     Thus  the 
project  gets  into  ffood  repute  in  the 
Stock  Exchange;  it  gets  to  boiling- 
water  point  there  amongst  the  clean- 
3b 
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[flirted,  tad  dteently  dwMed  ipaea- 
lalon,  whose  bosBMi  in  life  it  k  to 
do  that  which  the  philoeophio  httto- 
rian  denounced  suas  attewMjiit/orte- 
mu  49M  metugme  ver$ar§;  and  to  the 
highest  point  of  boiling-oil  amongBt 
the  ragsed  and  onctooiu  freqnenten 
of  Ca^  Court  Now  ii  the  time — 
now  or  nerer.  It  is  the  moral  of 
the  old  lore  song  to  which  in  the 
I  of  a  quadrille,  the  ladies  of  the 
under  the  baton  of  M.  Julien, 
dance,— 

•*  Tow-row-row,  eirU,  will  you  now 
Take  Paddy  while  he's  in  the  humour ; 
And  that  is  now !" 

The  public  are  in  the  humour. 
The  reserved  shares,  thai,  to  quote 
fW>m  the  same  lyric  eflbsion, — 

'*  Cone  ♦ambling  in, 
like  the  bees  in  May,   when    they're 
a*8wsnniag  ;** 

and  the  market  is  well  ^^HggtdT 
and  the  directors,  and  the  attorney, 
and  the  engineer,  and  the  standing 
counsel,  if  the  two  last-named  ftmo- 
tionaries  be  *'  in  it,**  if  they  have 
had  ^  the  office,** — been  allowed  pro* 
portionally  to  participate,  "  sack  the 
swag  ;**  and  then,  for  all  their  parts, 
the  railway  may  ^  to  Jericho, 
which,  by-Uie-by,  is  m  a  bad  district 
for  engineering  operations.  This  lit- 
tle manoeuvre  was  creditably  per- 
Ibrmed  by  a  great  numb^  of  ma- 
nagin|$  committees,  many  of  which 
contamed  **  the  most  highly  respect- 
able names;**  for  (aUs,  the  while 
sigh  the  Stan)  there  was  a  time 
when  every  uung  was  sure  to  cmne 
out  at  a  premium.  But  one  board 
of  directors  did  the  trick  on  (^JT^nd 
scale,  and  in  a  conclusive,  off^nand 
manner,  which  was  beautiM  as  an 
exhibition  of  art  Their  scheme  was 
well  puffed,  the  market  was  deftly  nj^- 
g«d;and  the  thing  came  out  at  a  hi^ 
premium.  The  directors  swamjMd 
the  market,  having  first  sacked  the 
premium  on  all  thai  amount  in 
number  of  shares  that  could  pos- 
sibly command  any  premium,  and 
then  wadied  their  hands  of  thet  con- 
cern, declaring  that  they  had  since 
the  allotment  (otherwise,  Mnce  they 
had  themselves  realised)  discoveied  I! 
that  insuperable  engineering  diffi- 
culties ex&ted;  and  that,  therefore^ 
«  was  neeessaiy  to  abandoa  the  pro- 


ject At  theiMietine<h^,inthe 
most  upright  and  bonomable  man- 
ner, retoraed  the  wfac^  amount  of 
thed^KMits  to  all  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  si^Uie  deed.  Whateoold 
beftdrer?  TThe original shareholden 
bad  nothing  to  cooaplain  of-— thoodi, 
it  is  true,  uiey  were  not  allowed  2ie 
chances  to  win — but  what  of  that? 
they  did  not  lose,  and  that  is  sone- 
tlung.  The  conscientious  directsn 
violiOed  not  their  contract  with  thcsB ; 
it  was  <mly  the  puMic  that  k)st  bj 
buying  at  a  fancy  price  an  unreal 
commodity,  and  *^  saired  them  right  * 
for  their  stupidity  and  cnpidi^ !  So 
Viought  the  adroit  directon  and  then' 
accomplices,  if  the  sentiment,  indeed, 
did  not  get  vocal  utterance  in  the 
snu^  boara-room  or  the  comfintable 
ffunily  circle,  in  the  presence  of  the 
piacmu  uxor,  serene  and  smfliiw  in 
an  Acropolitan  Aero  -  Corinduan 
gown,  or  a  Land*s-£nd-a-J<^-o*- 
Grottaian  nrment,  with  the  dear 
diildren  all  in  the  same  uniAnm,  to 
expound  the  aggregate  gratitude  of 
the  lamily  to  the  ghost  of  the  eva- 
nished project  JSi^finemng  diffi- 
culties nave  not  be^  always  ^t 
forth  as  the  pretext  for  consnmmatmg 
the  jobbing  and  putting  the  roeenla- 
tive  ontsi&r  speedily  out  or  pain ; 
but  *'  the  changes  have  been  rang** 
upon  this  trick ;  upon  the  Bta{^  and 
essence  of  it  in  a  variety  of  instance!, 
and  by  committees,  **  including  nsmei 
of  the  highest  respectalnlty.** 

After  the  directors  have  arransed 
their  plans  and  the  allotment  hsa 
commenced  the  "  letter  sdling**  be- 
gins, and  the  mere  stags  then  nm  a 
burst  at  vigorous  business.  I^pesk- 
ing  of  **  letter-sellers**  generally,  I  e, 
seuers  of  the  letters  aunounoBg  lon- 
drily  to  individuals  that  they  bs?e 
been  allotted  so  many  shares,  tiie 
RaHwav  RegiOer  of  June  last, 
No.  VII.,  commences  thus; — 

"  In  the  first  phwe  rank  the  stags,  oet- 
side  nea,  tbir(Uola«a  train,  or  stand-oM, 
as  tlhey  are  variously  termed,  and  wao 
follow  this  and  other  nefarious  punoitt 
aa  a  profession.  Your  stag  is  genenlly 
a  man  of  tome  forty  years  or  upwvdi, 
with  a  sinister  expression,  a  fwe  tog- 
gestire  of  stitMig  drinks,  and  upparel  of 
very  indiffin«nt  appearanee.  SoflKCisMt 
be  dtspAirta  a  faded  suit  of  black,  toM. 
fimea  drab  trowsert  sad  gaitais,  and  ht 
fiatteia  hisMslf  that  he  haa  tbe  appatf» 
anoe  of  a]  respeotabls » buaiaess-liks  isas. 
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OccMUMudly  he  b«»  tbe  iluirp  eye  tnd 
iMoked  ebln  of  •  shark ;  but,  for  tbe  most 
part,  be  ia  aoarcely  diatinguisbable  from 
bis  bretbreD  in  otber  disreputable  pur- 
auits ;  and  you  might  take  bim  for  a  job 
bail,  a  bumbailiff's  follovrer,  a  hanger-on 
of  the  Insolvents'  Court,  a  broker's  man, 
or  tbe  mesaeneer  of  a  debtors'  gaol.  Some 
individuals  of  tbe  species  are  more  akin 
in  appearance  to  sporting  blackguards, 
and  the  profession  generally  have  a  taate 
for  sporting.  'They  indulge  in  amall 
tranaaotions  on  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger, 
do  not  eschew  skittles,  are  constantly 
ready  to  play  any  game  at  cards,  have  a 
bet  ever  on  their  tongue ;  and  if  a  stsg 
have  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  he  has  gene- 
rally got  a  greasy  halfpenny  in  it  prepared 
for  tossing  up  and  deciding  some  of  the 
frequent  contests  in  which  his  reracity  is 
called  in  question.  This,  however,  is  bia 
eaaier  mood  ;  when  sneaking  into  an 
office  as  a  slate  quarry  proprietor,  or 
gi«at  railway  capitalist,  he  has  a  more 
aabdoed  air,  and  the  clerk  in  his.teeos, 
and  first  experience  of  railway  business, 
listens  to  his  inquiries  with  becoming 
deference,  and  ushers  him  into  tbe  pre- 
sence of  the  secretary,  or  sees  him  care- 
fully  lay  up  the  letter  of  application  in 
his  enormous  pocket- pook,  to  which  his 
multifarious  memoranda  are  consigned, 
and  which  contains  a  list  of  all  the  nppli- 
emtions  he  has  under  hand,  entered  sys- 
tematically, with  the  several  names  and 
addresses  made  use  of.  Tbe  clerk  little 
thinks  that  the  bulk  in  his  coat-pockets 
conaists  of  several  enormous  bundles  of 
prospectuses,  greasy  outside,  and  bqund 
up  with  red  tape.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  stag  has  long  since  been  in 
the  position  of  having  no  character  to 
boast  of,  having  ffone  through  all  the 
sereral  stages  of  whitewashing,  remands, 
and  imprisonment  in  Whitecruss  Street, 
with,  perhaps,  some  experience  of  the 
ofiminal  juriaprudence  of  his  country. 
He  has  a  knowledge  of  buainess,  for  be 
has  failed  in  it ;  and  he  is  dbinclined  to 
begin  again,  as  he  is  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt.  He  hates  work,  and  prefers 
misery.  Where  he  lives  no  one  knows. 
His  letters  are  generally  addressed  to  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  but  it  is  doubtful  wbe- 
ther  be  have  any  residence  at  all.  ^  His 
mornings  begin  by  carefully  examining 
all  the  daily  papers  at  a  pot-house  or 
cheap  cofiTee-house,  when  he  makes  copi- 
ous mesoorandaof  all  the  placeato  be  called 
at  for  prospectuses  and  forms  of  applica- 
tion.   He  then  gets  his  letters,  and  if  he 


has  the  good  luck  to  get  any  shares  aU 
lotted,  he  proceeds  to  sell  tbe  letter 
among  his  brethren,  and  glad  is  he  if  be 
can  take  a  few  shillings  home.  Besides 
looking  after  prospectuses,  he  occasion- 
ally varies  his  pursuits  by  signing  deeds, 
to  make  upthe  parliamentary  subscrip- 
tion list.  This  he  does  for  the  consider- 
ation of  perhaps  five  abillings  per  name, 
going  in,  may  be,  with  a  pair  of  specta- 
cles on,  and  signing  the  aeed,  ana  then 
returning  without  tbe  spectacles,  and 
sig^ng  in  some  otber  capacity.  A  well- 
known  hotel  and  tavern-keeper  in  Covent 
Garden  ia  reputed  to  contract  occasion- 
ally for  supplying  these  vagabonds.  With 
such  things,  and  with  the  carrying  out 
schemes  for  plundering  the  small  trades- 
men, and  otner  unfortunate  individuals 
having  money,  who  get  dealings  with 
them,  the  stag  passes  the  day,  to  con- 
clude it,  if  lucky  enough,  in  the  pot- 
house.*' 

Upon  the  principle  enunciated  by 
old  Juvenal, — 

"  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator," 

I  haye  on  several  occasions,  and  espe- 
cially of  late,  gone  into  the  City  to 
look  at  the  stags — stags  all,  from  the 
antlered  monarchs  of  divers  compa- 
nies who  still  hold  their  state,  to 
those  who,  in  Shakspeanan  phrase, 
were  always  small  deer,  and  I  have 
eigoyed  a  sort  of  Lucianic  psycholo- 

f'caf  (voce,  Jjord  Brougham)  treat, 
say  happily  "rocim*,"  beoiuse  I 
never  had  a  snare  in  any  railway  or 
project  in  my  life,  except  in  the  Law 
Fire  Insurance  Society,*  in  which  I 
have  ventured  to  invest  a  trifle  on 
the  faith  of  a  promise  (though,  by 
the  way,  not  to  me)  from  that 
right  good  fellow,  and  most  learned 
lawyer,  and  most  excellent  scholar, 
the  legal  Eratosthenes,  that  he  would 
never  ^ain  fire  the  Temple,  and 
herein  I  do  therefore  consider  my- 
self safe  and  not  speculating.  I  can, 
accordingly,  when  I  do  go  into  the 
City,  sing  or  whistle  for  want  of 
tiiought,  i.  e.  the  perplexing  thought 
of  the  settlinff  day ;  and  I  can  laugh 
very  ^easanUy,  uke  one  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  of  Homer,  liviitt  at 
their  ease,  at  certain  of  my  legaf  and 


*  This  is  a  society  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  advertised,  or  in  any  way  sought 
popular  support,  or  subjected  itself  in  the  least  degree  to  the  influence  of  stagging, 
and  I  therefore  like  it.  An  intimation  was  given  by  letter  to  the  reputable  members 
of  the  legal  profession  that  such  a  society  haid  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
directors  of  the  two  Law  Life  Insurance  companies,  and  that  was  all ! 
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literary  brethren,  who  once  thought 
Uiey  were  deftined  to  achiere  the 
wealth  and  inflnence  of  Hudson,  but 
now  find  they  have  nothing  left  but 
their  own  hides  and  the  horns  they 
had  assumed  for  the  nonce  (as  the 
heralds  have  it  **  with  a  difference*'), 
and  certain  scrip  which  will  never 
prove  half  so  productive  as  a  beggar- 
man's  wallet  To  my  knowlSlge, 
one  of  these  bears  his  losses  philoeo- 
phicall  V,  and  tries  to  turn  them  to  a 
profitable  investment  in  respectabi- 
lity, even  as  did  Dojgbeny.  I  think, 
accordingly,  that  instead  of  being 
designated  as  a  Stag  simple,  he  ou^ht 
to  be  styled  the  Railway  Sta^ynte ! 
But  this  is  something  very  like  di- 
gression. To  resume.  Certamlvamore 
ludicrous  scene  than  that  wnich  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capel  Court  pre- 
sented in  its  congregated  multitude 
and  their  operations,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine.  It  was  extraordinary, 
too,  how  many  laces  there  were,  of 
which  one,  being  a  man  on  town,  had 
a  consciousness  of  having  seen  be- 
fore. I  went  generally  in  company 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  as 
{^ood  a  guide  as  Pallas  Athena.  He 
IS  secretary  to  a  great  railway  com- 
pany, and  had  made  it  his  business 
to  know  all  the  stags  and  their  his- 
tories. The  varieties  of  the  species 
were  strangely  numerous,  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  assemblafl;e 
was  similar  to  that  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Fleet  Prison  in  tempore  Pickwick. 
In  truth,  at  the  first  glance  it  looked 
.as  if  the  Fleet  had  disgorged  its  old 
inmates,  and  that  tbev  nad  been 
transfened  bodily  to  Capel  Court; 
but  on  closer  examination,  in  addition 
to  the  spendthrifts,  scamps,  and 
swindlers  of  all  grades  of  society,  who 
are  the  usual  occupants  of  a  prison, 
one  saw  that  there  were  persons  in- 
cluded in  the  throng  whom  the  most 
hard-hearted  creditor  in  the  direst 
state  of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  would  not  have  condescended 
to  send  to  gaol^the  porters,  and  crou- 
piers,  and  so  forth,  of  the  shut-up 
hells,  broken-down  billiard-markers 
and  billiard  sharks,  discharged  tavern- 
waiters,  discarded  valets,  comic  singers 
fVom  the  various  night-houses:  bound, 
or,  more  popularlv,  bum-bailifis  out 
of  luck  and  work,  pettifogging  at- 
torneys and  lawyers'  clerks,  dramatic 
wd  other  scribblers,  painters,  fid- 


dlers,  and  bofFooiifl,  and  penny-a- 
liners,  who  were  indosiriously  plying 
their  proper  trade  whilst  carrymg  <m 
their  financial  opermtkms. 

The  very  able  and  quaint  writer 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
after  describing  the  stag  proper 
of  Capel  Court,  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe his  mode  of  applying  for 
shares.  This  he  does  in  all  kinds  of 
names,  in  all  kinds  of  addresses  from 
town»  from  the  suburbs,  fnxn  the 
country,  with  references  to  fellow- 
stags,  or  to  the  noost  respectable  peo- 
pie,  who,  of  course,  are  in  a  blissful 
state  of  ignorance  about  him.  By 
bribing  servants,  or  the  parties  taking 
care  of  a  house,  he  sometimes  gets  a 
really  respectable  address,  but  he  is 
not  particular  in  applying  in  any 
one's  name,  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's downwards.  A  sooceKful 
stratagem  for  a  considerable  time  was 
for  the  stag  to  wpply  in  the  name  of  the 
proprieton^  ednbrs,  or  contributors 
to  tne  leadbig  newspi^n.  Our  au- 
thor goes  on  to  say, — 

*•*  Another  cItM  of  letter-sellen  con- 
•itts  of  the  loose  yonng  men  ebout  town 
of  all  classes,  many  of  them  having  pro- 
perty, means,  or  connexions,  bat  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  and  tempted  by  the 
profits.  Manv  broken-down  and  junior 
physicians  and  barristers  are  among  this 
tribe,  and  also  half-pay  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

'*  Numbers  of  clerks  write  for  shares, 
and  pretty  generallf  sell  the  ktten. 
Tradesmen,  also,  if  saccessful  in  their 
applications,  sell  the  letters,  and  many 
men  of  large  property,  and  otherwise 
highly  respectable,  pursue  thia  course. 
Tradesmen  of  a  speculative  tuin,  and 
about  to  fail,  adopt  share. writing  ai  a 
subsidiary  resource,  though  with  the  fears 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  before  their 
eyes,  which  is  not  very  merciful  to  share- 
gambling. 

"  Servants  write  for  shares  in  their 
master's  names,  and  there  is  a  story  afloat 
of  a  butler  at  the  west  end  giving  notice 
to  his  mistress  to  quit,  as  he  had  realised 
several  thousand  pounds  by  shares.  On 
his  mistress  aakiog  him  how  this  was, 
'  Whv,  ma*am,'  said  he,  *  I  applies  for 
the  shares,  and  gives  a  refereoee  here ; 
and,  as  I  opens  the  door  myself  and 
answers  the  reference,  I  stways  gives 
myself  the  wery  highest  character  for 
property  and  all  that,  and  so  I  gets  the 
shares  and  sells  them.** 

In  this  last  paragraph  we  have  the 
prototype   of  Jeames  of  Buckley 
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Square,  renowned  in  0ong  and  story. 
But  the  days  of  letter-selling  are 
nearly  nnmoered.  On  the  22d  of 
Kovember,  letters  were  freely  offered, 
and  in  a  lar^  number,  at  one  penny 
a  piece  per  share  allotted ;  but  there 
were  veiy,  verj'  few  buyers.  Well,  the 
manoeuvring  stag-directors,  to  bring 
out  the  line  at  a  premium,  and  of  the 
mere  stags  —  the  meroa  Gracutos  in 
the  letter-selling  line  being  dealt  with, 
we  come  to  the  next  gp,Te  question 
which  occupies  the  anxious  minds  of 
the  directors,  attorneys,  and  their 
associates,  namely,  how  to  get  in  the 
deposits  ?  ^ 

rhis,  since  the  panic,  has  proved 
a  question  most  perplexing  in  itself, 
and  in  the  succcess^l  result  most  dif- 
ficult of  solution.  An  old  stag  of  ten, 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  within  the 
last  week  a  man  who  paid  a  deposit 
would  be  considered  in  the  city  de- 
serving of  a  statue ;  but,  I  must  ad- 
mit, that  when  one  looks  at  the 
statues  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Thomas  6resham,and  the  Queen, 
(Carew's  Whittinston  is  really  a  fine 
work,  though  I  object  to  his  havinff 
paraded  a  huge  papistical  rosary  and 
cross  at  the  girdle  of  the  thrice 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  left  out 
our  old  friend  the  cat,  dear  to  our 
memories,  as  the  feline  hero  of  Puss 
in  JBootSy  of  the  delightful  romance 
which  Clovis  and  I  r^  together  the 
other  day,^-delightful,  though  like 
the  modem  robbers*  romances,  and 
tales  of  thieves,  of  morality  as  doubt- 
ful as  those  unredeemed  pieces  of 
trash), — We  say,  that  when  one  casts 
a  contemptuous  eve  on  the  spoiled 
stones  aforesaid,  called  profanely  sta- 
tues, the  honour  is  of  a  character  so 
apocryphal,  that  a  man  ought  rather 
to  pay  money  to  avoid  it.  The  same 
authority,  whom  I  knew  not  to  be 
able  some  months  ago  to  pay  turn- 
pike for  a  walking-stick,  told  me, 
with  a. theatrical  whine,  that  he  had 
500/.  locked  up  in  scrip ;  and  he  at- 
tributed his  undeserved,  and  unex- 
pected misfortune  as  a  capitalist,  to 
the  thimder  of  the  Times ;  for  the 
prosperity  of  which  he  uttered  an  ori- 
ental prayer,  which  was  not  to  the 
effect  that  its  shadow  should  never 
grow  less,  and  threatened  it  with  all 
the  vengeance  of  outraged  staggery. 
Most  of  the  managers  of  the  new 
schemes  that  were  sound  and  band 
fiie  have  abandoned  the  notion  of 


*'  getting  in**  their  deposits ;  and  the 
projectors  have  hon^y,  seriously, 
if  not  cheerfully,  submitted  to  be  out 
of  pocket  fbr  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses incurred  up  to  &e  moment 
of  the  Smash,  /^  this  out-of- 
pocketedness,  as  the  song  has  it, — 

*'  May  be  for  years,  oh,  it  may  be  for 
ever!" 

And  the  look-out  is  not  pleasant  to 
the  parties.  Other  companies,  and 
particularly  some  of  the  foreign  ones, 
are  "trying  the  dodge"  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  deposit  they  de- 
mand, to  some  few  shillings  per 
share.  This  device  in  many  instances 
is  gross  and  palpable.  It  simply 
means,  we  the  directors,  attorney, 
and  so  forth,  cannot  work  out  this 
scheme,  therefore,  you  little  inno- 
cents, who  in  asking  for  shares  have 
nibbled  at  our  hooks,  but  not  bitten, 
do  come  in,  and  pay  us  enough  to  en- 
able us  to  cover  our  expenses,  and 
divide  something  amongst  ourselves 
for  our  loss  of  time,  and  the  gene- 
rous effort  we  have  made  to  benefit 
the  community. 

"  Goosey,  goosey,  come  and  be  eaten  ! " 

This  payment  once  made,  it  is  true 
the  paver  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
he  will  never  be  called  upon  again, 
and  so  far  his'  mind  will  be  at  ease, 
and  the  button  of  his  breeches-pocket 
assured  against  the  assault  of**  a  call.** 
The  scheme  will  inevitably  be  aban- 
doned. Certainly,  the  maxim  that 
the  first  loss  is  best,  I  consider  a 
sound  one ;  but  a  man,  when  he  has 
the  option,  iieill  probably  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to 
incur  no  loss  at  all.  And  this  is  the 
question  he  has  to  decide  upon  in 
tnose  instances,  when  he  has  declined 
to  pay  a  deposit  of  21,  lOs,^  and  is 
coaxed  to  throw  away  a  deposit  of 
5s.  But  this  matter  of  deposits  starts 
forward  in  another  light.  A  certain 
number  of  shareholders  have  signed 
a  deed,  and,  in  compliance  with  its 
requisitions,  paid  their  money  and 
incurred  the  prescribed  liabilities. 
In  a  case  to  which  I  alluded,  which 
was  only  the  type  of  many,  a  swindle 
is  accomplished;  and  the  Brutuses 
and  Cassiuses  of  the  direction — all,  all 
honourable  men — return  to  the  sub- 
scribers the  whole  of  their  deposits, 
so  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
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they  are  one  fiurthing  out  of  poeket 
by  the  inchotte  roecolation.  In  thk 
cue  no  donbt  tne  subecriben  sre 
done — eleftn  done— ont  of  their  eh«nce 
for  which  thej  staked  and  played 
the  game,  but  clearly  they  hare  no 
rem^y  in  law  or  equity.  But  look 
at  this  case !  A  scheme  is  proposed, 
and,  on  the  faith  of  the  prospectus, 
and  the  respectability  of  the  attorney, 
directors  generally,  and  all  poten- 
tially engi^;ed  in  the  management  of 
the  company,  a  number  of  men  pay 
in  their  deposits,  and  then  the  scheme 
is  not  only  abandoned  as  impractica- 
ble, or  unwise,  or  inexpedient,  or  ill- 
timed,  or  what  you  please,  but  the 
directors  and  their  associates  appro- 
priate the  whole  of  the  money  or  a 
sufficient  portion  of  it  to  cover  their 
demands  for  outlay  and  labour  in 
this  abortive  project  Uave  they  a 
1^^  or  equitable  right  to  seize  the 
whole  of  the  sum  coimded  to  them  if 
it  be  required  to  pay  for  preliminary 
expenses?  Have  they  a  right  to 
appropriate  such  part  as  may  oe  ne- 
cessary to  remunerate  men  wno  have, 
in  one  way  or  other,  sat  upon  the 
egg  of  a  project,  which  only  can  be 
considered  to  have  been  iiatched, 
but  never  had  acquired  vital  ex- 
istence? This  question  has  been 
raised.  If  it  be  pressed,  come 
what  may,  it  will  be  a  ticklish 
one  to  those  gentlemen  of  propertjr 
and  station  who  have  permitted  theur 
names  to  be  associated  on  committees 
with  staes,  and  who  are  not  of  that 
philosophic  order  to  have  been  ena- 
bled to  say  to  themselves,  ^Lcdssez 
aUer!^  1  know  it  will  all  end  in 
Boulo^e  I  The  men  who  are  not 
like  FalstaflTs  silly  acquaintance  of 
Clement's  Inn — he  who  had  once 
and  again  heard  the  chimes  at 
midnignt,  and  now  had  '*land  and 
beeves  "—but  who  can  enter  into  the 
full  feeling  idn  bene  tin  patria^  the 
which,  being  freely  translated,  means, 
"Where  I  can  get  grub  and  lush, 
there  am  I  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a 

**  Parceqae  je  n*ai  moi. 
Par  le  saog  de  Diea, 
Ni  Foi,  ni  Loi,  m  Roi, 
Ni  lieu,  ui  Dieu." 

Now  that  is  an  independent  man, 
for  though  he  has  a  home  every- 
where that  he  can  find  it,  for  tne 
tmie  being  and  the  purposes  named, 


he  never  eaa  have  a  domiflile;  fbr 
the  esKnoe  which  constitutes  adoim- 
cile  —the  animus  reoertemdi  never  can 
exist.  Wh&i  he  once  leaves  fbr  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself  he  is 
sure  never  to  entertain  the  dream  of 
a  return. 

When  a  oompanv  starts  upon  the 
principle  of  only  awing  for  a  depoat 
of  ten  shillings  per  cent  until  rea^ 
to  bring  their  biU  before  parliament 
the  aspect  of  aflEairs  is  very  different, 
and  if  the  sohane  be  an  honest  and 
sound  one,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  managing  body  mean  fiuiiy  by 
the  public,  and  intend  to  deserve 
their  Airther  ecmfidence  by  conduct- 
ing the  preliminary  bnsmess  in  a 
speedy  and  eooncHnical  manner ;  hot 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  proiect  be  of 
the  prevailing  genus  bubUe,  the 
small  deposit  is  ciily  adied  fw  from 
the  diffidence  of  the  directors  in 
their  own  trustworthiness,  and  fhnn 
the  conviction  that  a  lar^  one  would 
not  be  paid.  Of  course  it  is  from  the 
first  destined  to  oonfocation.  And 
really  I  do  not  see  what  remedy  there 
is,  in  the  great  nugority  of  cases,  for 
the  persons  victimisea  by  what,  in 
point  of  flict,  is,  and  was  always  meant 
to  be,  a  swindle.  Let  na,  gmtle 
reader,  look  to  the  subscriber's  agree- 
ment, which  not  one  in  the  uioa- 
sand  who  signed  such  an  instrument 
within  the  fist  six  months  has  done. 
This  agreement  is  betweai  the  di- 
rectors or  provisional  committee  and 
the  share-holders,  and,  takinff  a  form 
I  have  used  myself,  and  which  sub- 
stantially is  the  form  generally  in 
use,  I  find  it  provided, — 

*'  That  6ie  directors  or  pfovisiooal  con- 
mittee  shall  be  empowered,  if  thej  see 
fit,  to  inve&t  such  deposits  in  any  of  the 
goTemmeDt  or  other  pablio  funds,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  exchequer-bills.  Hat 
the  directors  or  provisional  committee 
shall  be  accountable  for  all  income  or 
profits  which  may  arise  from  such  invest- 
meat  or  purchase,  but  shall  not  be  aa- 
swerable  for  any  kiss,  if  any  such  aball  be 
occasioned  thereby.  And  lastly,  tbey, 
the  said  several  persons,  parties  hereto, 
respectively  do  hereby  severally,  for 
themsdvee  and  for  their  several  and  re- 
spective ezeeutora,  adminiatrators,  and 
assigns,  undertake  and  agree  to^and  with 
the  said  AB.  CD.  £F.  (and  so  on),  that 
in  the  event  of  such  act  or  acts  not  beioc 
passed  into  a  law,  each  of  them,  the  m 
pai-ties,  severally  and  respectively,  shaS 
and  will  well  and  truly  bear,  pay,  aUoWy 
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utd  dketog*  the  espMuet  tbreadyin* 
euired,  or  bereaAer  to  h%  inoumd,  rtla* 
tir%  to  ibe  torreys  and  esUmites  for  Uie 
nid  railway  or  bnmehoB,  ■olicitor'a  and 
ooaiis^*a  feM»  trarelliDg  expenaas,  and 
all  other  eoata  and  cbai^  of  every  de. 
acnption  incident  to  the  propoaad  nnder- 
taking  and  to  the  ai^ilication  or  applica- 
tiooa  to  parliamant,  anch  expensea,  coats, 
and  ehaigea  te  be  eompated  and  aaioewd 
ratesbly  upon  the  amount  of  abarea  or 
soma  anbecribed  by  each  of  the  aaid  aere- 
ral  peraona,  partiea  to  theae  preaenu,  and 
to  a  certain  other  ag^ement  or  inttru- 
ment  in  writing  (the  preliminary  or  aub* 
acription  contract),  bearing  even  date 
herewith,  and  to  tbe  like  porport  or 
effect.  As  witneaa  our  hands  this 
day  of  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

dred and  forty.fire/' 

Now  suiely  the  ahareholder  who 
signs  Buch  a  docament  as  the  above 
kaves  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
count between  him  and  the  directors 
whether  the  whole  or  what  part  of 
his  deposit  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
tbe  remuneration  of  the  committee, 
scdicitor,  and  so  forth,  for  their  time 
and  trouble ;  and  though  the  scheme 
may  have  been  in  reauty  a  bubble, 
unless  he  exa  prove  this,  and  that  the 
scheme  was  tainted  with  positive 
fraud,  or  that  the  monies  were  ap- 
plied in  a  way  not  authorised  by  toe 
urospectus,  he  must  submit  to  his 
loss.  And  clearly  the  concoctors  of 
the  scheme  must  be  mere  bunglers  or 
bare-faced,  reckless  rogues  if  they  lay 
tb^nselves  open  to  proceedings  at 
law  or  in  equity.  Wordsworui,  in 
bis  excellent  work  on  the  law  of  rail- 
way, banking,  mining,  and  other 
joint-stock  companies,  5th  ed.  p.  230, 
says  of  bubble  companies : — 

*'  These  have  been  already  designated 
aa  companies  set  on  foot  without  any 
hmiAfide  intention  on  the  part  of  tbe  pro. 
meters  to  apply  themselves  or  the  money 
subscribed  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
ostensible  purposes  of  tbe  association." 

Now,  however  strong  our  moral 
conviction  may  be  that  a  multitude 
of  the  projects  lately  afloat  were 
mere  fraudulent  bubbles,  yet  if  the 
promoters  performed  acts  which 
would  have  tended  to  the  bona  Me 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  if  tbey 
kept  up  appearances  and  acted  with 
oroinary  decency  and  prudence,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  scarcely 


poanble  to  prove  thai  such  or  such  a 
scheme,  now  abandoned  and  the  de- 
posits, in  whole  or  part,  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  expenses,  was  from 
the  fint  a  bubble,  uid  Uiat  those 
who  projected  it  acted  in  firaud  and 
not  in  ijmorance,  in  error,  or  in  mis- 
take.   The  hw,  indeed,  is  that 

"  Every  shareholder  who  pays  his  de- 
posit or  subscription  on  a  prospect  that 
the  scheme  will  continue,  and  dim  not  act 
rendiring  hm$elf  liable  to  th$  exptnui  of 
attempting  to  bring  it  into  operation,  may, 
if  it  afterwards  prove  abortive,  or  ia 
abandoned  without  any  tteps  being  taken  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  recover  from  tbe  pro- 
jectors the  whole  of  the  money  advanced 
by  him  without  tbe  deduction  of  auy  part 
towards  payment  of  the  expenses  in* 
curred.^^Wordswortb,  p.  249. 

And,  in  equity,  where  a  party  has 
paid  a  deposit  on  a  scheme,  or  bought 
a  share  m  any  undertaking  which 
turns  out  to  be  a  mere  bubble,  he 
may  sustain  a  bill  to  get  a  return  of 
his  money.  But  this  proceeds  upon 
the  principle  of  fraud, — 

"And  it  is  no  objection  that  partiea 
have  their  remedy  at  law,  and  may 
bring  an  action  for  moniea  bad  and  xe- 
ceired  to  the  plaintiflTs  own  use,  for  in 
easea  of  frand  a  court  of  equity  baa  con 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  common 
law."*-F.  «5t. 

The  case  of  men  who  undoubtedly 
have  had  their  mcmey  transferred 
fh>m  their  own  pockets  into  those  of 
ad  attorney  and  directors  is  a  very 
hard  one,  but  I  really  cannot  see 
how  law  or  equity  will  help  people 
who  have  signed  such  an  agreement 
as  I  have  quoted,  unless  they  can  ab- 
solutely establish  fraud.  Clearlyi 
by  theur  own  voluntary  proceeding, 
they  have  done  an  act  to  render  them- 
selves liable  to  the  expenses  of  **  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  scheme  into  ope- 
ration,** and  the  stag-directors  must 
be  sad  bunglers  indeed  if  it  can  be 
shewn  they  have  abandoned  tbe  pro- 
ject without  anj  steps  having  been 
taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.** 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  at 
some  length,  for  the  question  about 
the  recovery  of  deposits  has  abeady 
excited  much  attention,  and  will 
more.  The  following  case,  which  wo 
extract  from  our  able  contemporary 
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the  RaHwoM  Exambm'^  came  reoentijr 
before  the  lord  mayor.  It  stands,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  somewhat  peculiar 
flprounds  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
delivery of  the  scrip,  according  to 
agreement : — 

"  Mr.  Bajlis  stated,  that  having  seen 
an  advertisemeDt  in  the  newspapers  an- 
Douncing  a  railroad,  called  the  *  Brighton 
and  Cheltenham  Direct  Railway/  be 
made  application  for  shares,  which  was 
answered  by  alloUnent.  In  the  allot- 
ment letter  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
to  pay  into  a  banking-house  the  som  of 
%l,  fs,  per  ihare.  That  he  waa  then  to 
rectnve  a  receipt,  and  that  upon  signing 
the  deed  be  abould  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  scrip.  He  had  complied  with  all 
the  forms  according  to  the  written  di. 
rections,  but  when  he  bad  signed  the 
deed,  and  thus  made  himself  responsible 
ai  a  shareholder  in  the  concern,  instead 
of  the  scrip,  a  sort  of  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  performed  the  necessary  ra» 
tification  n-as  put  into  bis  bands,  and  he 
was  informed  that  on  a  future  day  the 
scrip  would  be  ready  for  delirery.  As 
he  was  anxioua  thai  the  company  ahould 
perform  th«ir  part  of  the  duty  prescribed 
to  all,  he  called  again  and  again  for  the 
promised  scrip,  but  all  bis  attempts 
proved  unavailing.  At  last  be  was  given 
to  understand  that  on  the  preceding  day 
the  managers  had  determined  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  business,  and  tnst  the 
speculation  was  to  be  abandoned.  He 
thus  remained  in  statu  quo,  without  the 
money  he  bad  paid  upon  the  shares, 
amounting  to  63/.,  without  the  scrip,  and 
merely  holding  the  bit  of  paper  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  signed  tlie  deed. 

"  The  lx>rd  Mayor.— You  would  not, 
1  suppose,  have  signed  the  deed  if  you  did 
not  at  once  expect  to  receive  this  scrip  1 
'*  Mr.  Baylis.— .Certainly  not  I  would 
not  have  performed  any  of  the  acts  re- 
quired by  the  letter  of  allotment  if  I  bad 
supposed  there  would  have  been  any 
delay. 

•  '*The  Lord  Mayor.  — It  would  have 
been  an  awkward  thing  if  you  had  sold 
the  shares  at  s  premium  and  been  obliged 
to  deliver  them. 

*'  Mr.  Baylis  said  be  did  not  speculate 
upon  a  premium  in  applying  for  the 
shares,  and  that  he  merely  wished  to 
have  (hem,  or  the  money  he  bad  paid  as 
the  deposit. 

**The  lord  mayor,  af^er  consultine 
with  Mr.  Goodman,  the  chief  clerk,  said 
he  could  not  see  bow  be  could  render  any 
assistance  in  such  a  case. 

**  Mr.  Baylis  observed,  that  be  thought 
the  interference  of  a  magistrate  might  be 
sanctioned  by  the  circumstances,  as  the 
proceeding  appeared  to  have  all  the  es- 


sentia of  ths,ofieiioe  of  obtuniiig  noasy 
under  false  pretences. 

«<  The  brd  rasyor  said  that  d>e  Mis 
pretences,  in  order  to  oonstitate  an  offenee 
in  law,  must  apply  to  an  existing  fact ; 
but  if  in  this  case  there  were  sav  frlte 
petences,  it  referred  to  a  fbtwe  net,  if 
tie  might  use  the  language.  He  Ihoogbt 
that  a  ooart  of  law,  or  the  Cooit  of  Chaa- 
oeiy,  would  be  the  place  in  which  repa- 
ration could  be  obtained.  The  altersa- 
Uve  was  a  disagrosable  one,  and  thcfs 
would  be  by  and  by,  in  all  piobabili^, 
abundant  cases  for  the  occupation  of  the 
time  of  tbe  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  iafe- 
rior  functionaries  of  the  profession. 
Perhaps  the  complaint  just  made  would 
tend  to  an  adjustment,  especially  as  tb«s 
were  rtry  respectable  names  in  this  list 
of  managers." 

The  altemadTe,  as  the  oivie  Solon 
obsenred,  certainly  is  a  diflagieeabie 
one  ;  but  if  the  a^'ustment  to  wfaidi 
his  lordship  adTcrta,  between  the 
shareholders  and  the  managers,  **  with 
yery  respectable  names,"  ahould  not 
take  place,  I  have  no  doubt  the  for- 
mer Mrill  reaort  to  the  aH^natiTe. 
And  I  moet  heartily  wish  tli^n  snc- 
oeas. 

It  may  be  easily  gathered  from 
what  I  hare  already  said,  that  it  Is  a 
fact,  however  the  law  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  deal  with  h,  that 
a  number  of  proiecta  have  been 
**  brought  out**  without  the  moot  re- 
mote notion  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters of  canying  them  ftrther  than 
the  getting  in  of  the  depoaita,  and 
divi&ig  the  spoil  amoiq^  them* 
adves  imd  associates,  under  Uie  guise 
of  receiving  just  remuneration  for 
their  services.  The  game  about  pR- 
miums  being  played  out,  and  the  ex- 
penses paid,  the  project  is  let  adrift 
and  disappears  for  ever.  All  snch 
projects  as  I  now  contemplate,  and 
It  will  be  found  they  are  veiy  nume- 
rous, will  have  ceased  to  have  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  aaKm^  the 
list  of  railwa;^  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember. This  will  considerably  re- 
duce the  monster  list  of  the  Ttma, 
If  we  take  into  consideratimi,  in  the 
next  place,  that  a  number  of  com- 
peting lines,  of  which  in  each  in- 
stance only  one  could  be  granted, 
whatever  number  may  come ;  and  a 
fourth  of  them  fVom  amalgamations 
one  with  the  other,  from  non-com- 
pliance with  the  standing  orders, 
mnn  want  of  the  necessary  fiuid% 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes,  never 
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will  come  befbre  parliament,  and  it 
will  be  seen  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  npon  this 
acconnt.  In  a  word,  none  bnt  the 
projects  supported  b^  money  and  in- 
fluence, and  really  intended  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  will  come 
before  parliament  next  session ;  and 
it  is  neither  possible,  nor  is  it  to  be 
desired,  that  more  than  a  third,  or 
probably  fourth  of  the  number  will 
obtain  biUs,  let  the  committees  of 
either  house  work  as  hard  as  they 
will.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  that  all 
the  bond  jftde  projects  which  shall 
not  get  their  bills  this  session, — whidi 
in  our  technical  lan^age  become 
renumetSy  will  obtain  either  a  bill  or 
a  hearing  next  session ;  for  be  it  re- 
membered, this  will  be  the  last  session 
of  the  parliament,  and  it  will  not  be 
found  practicable  to  get  through  a 
yery  huge  amount  of  business  on  the 
immediate  eye  of  a  diraolution.  Nor 
in  this  last  session  will  any  compa- 
nies who  are  not  certain  that  they 
will  haye  ample  time  to  be  heard  in 
both  houses,  and  who  are  not,  more- 
oyer,  pretty  sure  of  getting  their 
bill,  attempt  at  all  to  press  forward. 
They  wHl  wait  for  the  new  parlia« 
ment. 

Supposing  the  manitfers  of  these 
companies  to  be  guided  by  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  and  common  sense, 
they  will  pursue  this  course.  They 
would  not  be  justified  in  running 
the  risk  of  losing  time,  and  labour, 
and  money,  upon  a  measure  not 
well-nigh  certain  of  being  completed. 
For  no  act,  no  resolution  of  the  old 
House  of  Commons  can  bind  the 
new  House  of  Commons,  nor  indeed, 
/or  that  matter,  can  any  resolution 
of  the  same  House  of  Commons  in 
one  session  be  obligatory  upon  it  in 
the  next  session.  Gu>  hold  a  contrary 
doctrine,  especially  with  regard  to 
railway  bills,  would  be  a  palpable 
absurdity.  A  resolution  of  either 
house,  though  made  only  by  a  ma- 
jority, and  not  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, is  the  resolution  of  the  whole 
of  that  house,  declaratory  of  its  will 
as  to  aparticular  point,  or  enunciating 
some  lact  or  principle  of  parliament- 
ary law.  But  wheneyer  justice,  or 
conyenience,  or  expediency,  or  the 
public  good,  may  re^re  or  suggest, 
the  house,  or  a  minority  of  it,  are 
free  to  rescind  that  resolution,  or  if 
derirable,  to  pass  one  in  a  contrairy 


sense.  K  this  were  not  the  case,  and 
peculiarly  as  I  haye  obseryed  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  bringing  in 
and  condnctinj^  railway  bills,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  fet- 
tering themselves  by  their  resolu- 
tions and  standing -orders  in  the 
most  ridiculous  manner.  In  railway 
matters,  a  year  is  a  period  practically 
of  long  duration,  and  fraught  with 
mighty  events  and  changes.  Mis- 
chiefs are  constantly  springing  up  or 
disclosing  themselves,  which  must  be 
remedied.  Improvements  and  inven- 
tions of  all  kmds,  and  in  every  de- 
partment, are  of  constant  and  rapid 
growth.  A  House  of  Lords  or  Com- 
mons would  stand  self-stultified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
who  deprived  themselves  of  the  vast 
advanti^  of  a  year*s  experiment  and 
experience,  with  respect  to  anj  gene- 
ral system,  or  individual  project,  by 
doggedly  and  blindly — with  that 
worst  species  of  moral  blindness, — a 
blindness  that  will  not  see — adhering 
to  some  perverse  order  or  resolution 
that  was  passed  in  the  previous  session. 
Why,  such  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
scientific  experiment  and  discovery — 
such  the  rapid  disclosure  day  a^r  day 
of  important  facts  from  the  mere  prac- 
tical working  of  lines  of  railway,  and 
the  ordinary  labour  of  the  artisans* 
workshops— such  the  results  almost 
hour  after  hour  of  the  zeal,  the  energy, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  finest  intellects 
and  most  deeply-stored  minds  of  Eu- 
rope, now  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
intercourse  and  intercommumcation 
by  railway,  that  it  would  be  not 
merely  a  crime,  but  what  Talleyrand, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  very  justly 
considered  worse— a  betise ;  that  is,  a 
piece  of  stolid  folly  for  the  legislature 
to  suffer  itself  to  be  a  year  behind  an 
age  that  is  going  forward  at  a  pace  so 
tremendous,  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  land,  all  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  country,  and 
the  whole  frame-work  of  the  social 
system,  are  suffering  change.  It  ne- 
ver can  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
men*s  minds,  that  railways,  as  a 
naticmal  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, are  yet  in  their  infancy,  as  it 
were,  and  that  each  successive  year 
of  their  growth  exhibits  them  m  a 
new  and  different  relation  to  the 
empire  in  some  important  point, 
scientific,  social,  commercial,  econo- 
mic, or  political.    The  project  or  the 
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sjttemtlut  Wiethe  best  liit  yeer,  xunr, 
Ytxy  probebly,  turn  out  to  be  t£e 
wont  this  year.  The  nstkmlias  a 
right  to  the  best.  And  the  kgie- 
latore,  unleiB  guilty  of  a  grow  de* 
reliction  of  duty— ft  besotted  obsti- 
nacy based  on  a  gross  partialitgr  to 
some  particular  interests,  must,  from 
eTery  motive  of  policy  and  enlight- 
ened regard  to  the  future,  take  espe- 
cial care  that  the  nation  has  the  best 
that  can  be  had. 

It  is  an  idle  aigumeui  to  say  that 
such  or  such  a  oompan^  has  s^t  a 
large  sum  of  money  m  makmg  a 
line,  or  in  promoting  a  line  and  car- 
Tjrnf  it  to  a  certain  stage  in  the 
parliamentary  proceedings,  and  that, 
therefore,  countenance  and  fkyour 
should  be  shewn  to  it.  This  is  a 
weak  error,  and  the  weaker  because 
it  has  that  element  of  good  nature  to 
individuals  which  never  should  be 
permitted  to  mingle  in  public  busi- 
ness. It  comes  under  the  shadow 
and  reproof  of  our  old  legal  maxim, 
the  soundness  of  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  centuries  of  experience,  '*  Hard 
cases  make  bad  law.**  And  it 
is,  moreover,  that  which  compro- 
mised and  eventually  knocked  down, 
under  circumstances  of  undeserved 
obloquy,  the  railway  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade ;  for  more  up- 
right, and  honourable,  and  able  gen- 
tlemen than  those  who  composra  it 
do  not  exist;  or  persons  who  more 
zealously  or  with  more  entire  purilr 
discharged  their  duties  as  public 
functionaries  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy.  But, 
parenthetically,  i  may  observe,  that 
if  they  had  been  fiye  archanflels,  in- 
stead of  five  right  learned  and  honest 
fellows  of  mortal  mould,  situated  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  have 
escaped  calumny.  Let  me  repeat, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  the  best 
system  generally,  aiKl  to  the  best 
trunk  line  between  point  and  point ; 
and  it  is  not  (mly  desirable  for  the 
sake  of  our  poor  country,  which  is 
already  cut  up  by  too  many  hastily 
and  ill-iudged  linei,  which  seem  to 
follow  Hogarth*8  line  of  beauty  ra- 
ther than  the  straiffht-forward  line  of 
common  sense  ana  wise  purpose,  but 
it  is  also,  in  the  main,  mercy  to  the 
speculators  in  devious  Unes  that  the 
nsst  line  shotdd  be  at  once  aidopted ; 
for  if  it  is  not  ecmceded  now,  it  must 
^  granted  at  no  distant  date^  and 


until  it  is  granted  the  igitation  and 
the  unoertunty  of  investment  will 
never  cease.  The  public  good  is  tiM 
paramount  eonsidention,  and  thoogli 
shirked  for  a  time  from  prirste  ud 
personal  interests  and  iimueoeei,  if 
shirked,  it  must  ultimately  command 
not  only  attention  but  f nU  satirfw^ 
tion. 

I  am  aware  that  there  i^ypean  to 
be  a  precedent  in  point  aoamst  the 
course  of  argumentation  I  nave  par- 
sued,  and  I  think  it  right  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  it,  ai»d,  if  posnble,  to 
dii^ose  of  it,  fiH*  it  is  vei^  important 
in  Itself  on  the  broad  prindp)^  sad 
more  important  ibr  the  magnknde 
and,  litenlljr,  the  imperial  interests 
involved  in  it.  Of  course  I  allude  to 
the  line  styled  the  London  and  York, 
which  ctitf  pass  last  session,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  curions,  and  ques- 
tiom^le,  and  most  especially  peeiuisr, 
through  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman.  Lord  Courtenay.  Of thii, 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  day— direct  or 
devious  trunk  lines,  and  the  broad 
and  narrow  guage  —  more  anoo. 
But  upon  this  vote  of  the  committee 
a  resolution  was  founded  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Bill  for  the  London  and 
York  was  to  be  held  next  sesrion 
as  having  received  the  sanction  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  so  go  on  to  the  Lords.  If 
I  know  any  thing  of  the  law  and 
practice  of  narliament,  this  csnnot 
properly,  or  legally,  or  ratiooally,  or 
honestly  be.  Tlie  competing  fines, 
old  or  new,  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
cluded and  relegated  to  the  LcNrds  to 
make  there  their  opposition  as  to  abfli 
that  had  passed  the  Commons.  They 
have  not  been  heard,  and  rsmembff 
I  insist  the  pubhe  has  a  right  to  the 
best  line.  I  cumot  belieye  that  aor 
assembly  of  rational  men  would  hofl 
that  by  this  resolution  compedog 
lines  were  concluded  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  especially  as  I  shall  shew 
in  this  pe<mliar  case.  I  do  not  m- 
prebend  that  the  possible  jiraetieaUe 
amdication  of  the  resolution  will  be 
altowed  to  go  fiurther  than  it  did,  if  I 
reooUect  rightly,  in  the  case  of  tbt 
£dinbui|^h  and  Glasgow  Baihm 
when  opposed  by  the  Forth  sm 
Clyde  and  Union  Canals,  fiw  iduoh 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  of  eema- 
ad.    The  railway  in  ft  seeeod  soi- 
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was  allowed  the  privily  of 
^  „  in  its  printed  evutenoe 
already  giyen  in  toe  preceding  set* 
sion,  wad  so  of  eseaping  aU  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  up  aU  the  wit- 
nesses to  depose  to  the  same  iacts  a 
aecood  time;  and  thus,  I  presume,  it 
will  be  in  this  instance.  The  Lon- 
don and  York  will,  under  this  reso- 
lution, be  spared  a  Tsst  expense— 
ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds— by  being  allowed  to  put  in 
their  evidence  of  the  bygone  year  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  in  Uie  form 
I  bare  stated.  But  there  must  be,  in 
common  honesty,  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  deal  with  this 
ffreat  national  question  of  the  hegt 
line  from  the  metropolis  to  the  north. 
And  supposing  the  London  and 
York  line  is  content  that  the  book 
containing  the  eridence  in  its  favour 
last  year  should  be  **put  in  as  read,'' 
the  evidence  of  the  competing  lines, 
old  and  new,  must  be  h«trd.  If  the 
London  and  York  line  has  since  it 
last  came  before  parliament  been 
altered  and  improved ;  if  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  diminishing  its  leng^  as 
between  the  termini;  if  it  has  re- 
duced the  extent  and  expense  of  its 
tunnelling ;  if  it  has  contrived  to  get 
better  grsdients  at  particular  pla^ 
and  a  better  system  of  gradients 
along  the  line  in  its  entir^ ;  if  it 
have,  in  short,  in  any  wajr  availed 
itself  of  the  experience  and  enlight^ 
enment  of  the  year,  it  would  be 
clearly  its  own  interest  to  pray  for  a 
committee,  that  it  might  lay  before 
it  such  supplementary  evidence  as  it 
might  be  permitted  to  do  under  the 
standing  orders.  To  fancy  Uiat  other 
lines  would,  under  this  resolution,  be 
excluded  from  competition  in  the 
CkMumons  is  monstrous.  In  the  first 
place,  the  question  of  the  best  trunk 
line  to  the  north,  the  most  important 
question  respecting  a  line  of  railway 
tnat  has  yet  been  propounded,  was 
not  fiurly  raised  ana  arj^ued,  much 
less  satis&ctorily  determmed.  That 
it  was  not  satisfactorily  determined  is 
notorious.  The  Times^  which  in  such 
matters  always  expresses  the  popular 
opinion,  observed  the  other  omj  in  a 
lending  article  on  the  momentous 
subject  of  railways,  when  referring 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  bills  were 
dealt  with  by  oommittees  last  set- 


<*  Tbt  laOwayi  were  I«ft  to  the  umm 
of  tunultnou  trials,  in  extsoipore  courts, 
in  which  the  judges  might  or  might  not 
be  ahove  the  average  member  of  parlia- 
ment. The  greatest  decision  of  the 
whole— thst  between  the  northern  lines 
—was  actuaUy  left  to  a  mere  bov,  who, 
perhaps,  was  wise  eoongh  to  connur  with 
authorities  out  of  court,  who  might  also 
be  his  superiors,  if  not  in  ssgaoitv,  at 
least  in  inrormatioo  and  experience.'^ 

Two  things  are  universally  ad* 
mitted  about  this  committee, — first, 
that  its  members  were  one  and  all 
rather  below  this  average  to  which 
the  Times  alludes;  and  secondly, 
that  the  decision  was  passed  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  Lord 
Courtenay.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, taking  the  matter  abstract- 
edly, that  the  decision  ^ould  be  un- 
satisfactory. That  there  was  no  fidr 
trial  of  tne  question  appears  from 
this  &ct,  that  through  the  in- 
terference and  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade — and  that,  last  year, 
was  practically  and  substantialiy  of 
the  government,  whose  full  powers 
in  these  matters,  active  and  passive, 
direct  and  indirect,  were  confided 
to  this  Board — of  the  three  com- 
peting lines  from  London  to  York, 
that  which  asserted  a  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, namely,  the  Direet  I^orthem, 
was  not  as  an  itUurral  line  heard 
atall.  TheBoardof O^cbymaking 
a  sort  of  patch- work  line,  with  the 
object  of  including  in  the  route  ex- 
isting lines,  absolutely  drove  the  Di- 
rect JNorthem  as  an  integral  line  out 
of  the  field.  The  jTmie^  in  the  same 
article,  frosa  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  observes, — 

'*  The  railway  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  last  year,  careful  and 
painstalcing  as  it  was,  did  not  succeed. 
It  failed  to  win  the  respect  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  one  important  point  it  ran 
counter  to  the  obvious  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  the  opinion  of  all  uaprejudioed 
authorities,  including  the  Premier  him- 
self, namely,  in  favouring  existing  rail- 
ways to  the  prejudice  of  direct  lines.  Its 
idea  was  a  system  of  endless  ramifica- 
tions, with  as  few  trunks  as  possible. 
The  result  of  such  a  plan  would  be  a 
maze  of  railways,  devious  with  branches, 
and  knotty  with  junctions,  which  roiffht 
be  partially  convenient  to  some  localiues, 
but  would  be  generally  inconvenient  as 
a  whole.  But  this  is  the  prevailing  error 
of  our  railway  coMsumcadoas.    Why 
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must  a  man  wind  aboat  or  ligng  orer 
half  of  England  bacansa  faa  wanta  to  go 
to  Edinburgh,  to  Ezetar,  or  to  Dover  1 
There  Ua  want  of  bead,  of  noity  of  deaign« 
Sir  Robert  made  a  wonderful  merit  the 
other  day  of  helpioe  to  straighten  a  tri- 
fling  tinnosity,  and  talked  of  bringing 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  aome 
hourt  nearer  vx&  Tamworth.  He  doea  not 
know  bow  much  more  is  to  be  done.  To 
uae  a  familiar  expression,  '  we  muat  nae 
onr  heada  to  aare  our  heels.'  Some  ^ood 
leading  ideaa  impresaed  on  the  legisla- 
ture will  sare  a  great  deal  of  expenaire 
littleness,  to  be  patched  oontinuallj  at 
atill  p^reater  expense.  A  good  railway 
constitution  will  save  us  no  end  of  re< 
medial  lines." 


The  question  which  the  Times  so 
pertinently  puts  remains  yet  to  be 
determined,  **  Why  must  a  man 
wind  about  or  zigzag  over  half  Eng- 
land because  be  wants  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh,  to  Exeter,  or  to  Dover  ?"  In 
other  words,  the  question  between 
the  roost  direct  line  that  can  be  made 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  line  (a  very  excellent 
one  of  its  kind,  and  witb  many  pecu- 
liar recommendations)  which  zigzags 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  towns 
in  Eneland,  remains  to  be  decided. 
And  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
revise  to  decide  it  Each  line  is  so 
good  a  representative  of  its  class, 
that  the  decision  as  between  them 
vrill  involve  a  decision  upon  the 
Question  as  to  whether  a  direct  or 
devious  system  of  railways  is  to  be 
preferred  for  a  main  trunk  line? 
And  this  is  the  one  great  question 
to  be  decided  this  session — the  one 
in  which  the  country  for  present  and 
future  has  the  deepest  interest.  The 
trial  of  this  in  the  cases  of  these  two 
Great  Northern  lines  (Mr.  Hudson*s 
plan  as  a  national  project  is  utterly 
inadmissible,  and  must  be  at  once 
repudiated  by  any  committee),  sup- 
ported as  they  each  are,  by  plenty  of 
money,  and  plenty  of  influence,  will 
be  the  great  contest  of  the  session. 
I  maintain,  then,  that  the  resolution 
cannot  and  will  not  prevent  it ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  precedent  will  not 
prevail  in  tempting  men  to  risk  time 
and  money  in  the  last  session  of  the 
parliament,  by  bringing  in  bills  which 
the^  are  not  morally  certain  to  carry. 

For  all  the  reasons  given,  and 
under  the  drcumstaooes  explained,  I 


do  not  think  that  there  will  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  for  the  country  to 
find  the  resources  neceflsary  to  con- 
struct such  lines  as  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  parliament  The  pressure 
ma^r  be  heavy,  but  not  (^pressive, 
for  it  will  be  smead  over  a  series  of 
vears.  While  I  say  this,  however, 
let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  satisfied 
every  considerable  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  eveiy  populous  or 
productive  £strict,  vrill  have  its  nil- 
way.  The  meshes  of  the  net-work 
wmch  will,  ere  lon^,  cover  this  king- 
dom will  be  diminutive  indeed.  Mnen, 
very  much,  in  a  commercial  and  id- 
dusirial  point  of  view  will  be  gaioed 
W  this;  much  that  one  loved  and 
cnerished,  and  ever  must  regret,  will 
be  destroyed  by  it ;  but  the  result  is 
inevitable.  No  town,  no  eonsideFsUe 
aggregation  of  human  beings  any 
where,  will  be  content  withont  mt 
service  of  a  railway.  The  m^t^ 
powers  which  it  possesses  as  a  nni- 
versal  means  of  transit,  have  so  fts- 
dnated  civilised  mankind,  that  they 
are  blind  to  its  expense,  and  deaf  to 
the  fact  that,  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
they  do  not  want  it ;  andin  hundreds 
of  others,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  it  In  other  words,  that  the 
laolity  of  n^pid  conveyance,  and 
especially  for  small  distances,  is  to 
them  not  a  want,  but  a  Aunry,  and 
that  of  the  most  expensive  sort,  and 
one  in  which  conmion  pmdenee 
would  forbid  them  to  indulge.  Paddy, 
for  instance,  has  not  a  potato  to  eitit, 
yet  beneficent  speculators  instst  npon 
ffiving  hnn  a  nine-apple.  Irdaad 
nas  not  one  tenth  part  m  the  common 
roads  virtually  necessary  for  its  pro- 
sperity, yet  vre  give  it  raOwim. 
Nature  has  abundantly  sup}^ied  tne 
means  of  intercommunication  fay 
water;  the  best,  as  it  always  was  from 
the  dawn  of  creation  and  ever  will 
be  for  the  mass  of  a  population,  te- 
cause  the  cheapest,  and  in  every 
respect  the  most  ace<mmiodating  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  man.  The  cost 
of  one  long  line  of  railway  would 
enable  the  engineer  to  make  in  I^^ 
land  the  most  perfect  system  of  in- 
land navigation  in  the  world;  but 
this,  the  rati(mal  project  f<Hr  the 
relief  and  advanconent  of  the  pope* 
lation  in  civilisation,  industry,  and 
prosperity,  is  not  ahme  neglected, 
but  scouted ;  and  we  give  tibem  rul- 
ways  of  which,  from  the  weU-ms^ 
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valnelessnefls  of  time  to  the  muHitade, 
tnd  the  little  distance  traversed  hy 
the  longest  of  the  lines  and  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  thev  have  less 
need,  to  say  nothing  of  tneir  squalid 
poTcrtj  and  normiu  position  among 
nations,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Undouhtedly  railways,  in  affording 
present  employment  and  opening  up 
the  country  and  awakening  its  re- 
sources, will  confer  gpreat  and  en- 
during benefits  upon  the  country; 
but  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding 
has  been  inverted,  as  every  thing  is 
in  poor  Ireland  and  miserable  Spain. 
in  Enj^land,  France,  the  United 
States  of  Europe  and  of  America, 
common  roads  and  canals  were 
wrought  first  into  a  reticulated  sys- 
tem; railwB3r8  came  afterwards  to 
complete  the  other,  the  cheaper,  and 
for  the  mass  of  the  population,the  more 
benefidal  system  of  intercourse  and 
intercoramimication.  In  1 838,  when 
M.  Martin  (du  Nord)  was  laying  his 
plan  for  a  network  of  railwavs  in 
France  before  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties.   He  began  by  saying,— 

"  Gentlemen,  we  have  just  laid  before 
you  the  plans  of  the  great  lines  of  nayi- 
gatioD,  the  establishment  whereof  ap- 
peared  to  us  necessary  to  unite  the  two 
teas  which  wash  France,  and  to  bind  to- 
gether the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
At  present  we  have  to  occuppr  your  at- 
tendon  with  this  new  mode  of  communi- 
cation whichexcites  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
public  interest,  and  which  must  exercise 
to  great  an  influence  upon  the  moral, 
political,  industrial,  and  commercial  fu- 
turity of  nations.  We  would  speak  of 
mlways." 

Before  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States  thought  of  making  railways, 
the^  enjoyed  the  use  of  an  internal 
navigation  of  1 800  leagues,  extending 
^m  the  eastern  extremity  of  their 
territory  to  the  Gulf  or  Mexico. 
]^ature  was,  as  she  is  likewise  in  Ire- 
land, most  boimtiful  in  rivers  and 
hikes.  Art,  by  canalisation,  connected 
them  all  into  one  grand  system  of 
internal  communication;   the  best,. 


because  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
enduring  in  the  world.  Gme.  Tell 
Foussin*  says  the  railways  are  but 
the  complements  of  this  first  great 
work : 

**  Us  riennent  se  ranger  dans  la  m^e 
classification.  Nous  distinguerons  done 
sous  la  denomination  do  la  ligns  dt  I'At' 
lantique  tons  les  chemins  de  fer  qui  ten. 
dent  a  former  une  seconde  ceinture  arti- 
ficielle  de  communication  parallele  au 
littoral  et  sous  cells  de  TAtlantique  vers 
Toueat;  tons  ceux  qui  tendent  a  cr^er 
ou  a  activer  des  rapports  directs  ou  in- 
directs  en|re  cette  premiere  ligne  et  les 
regions  a  I'ouest  des  rooms  Allegha- 
niens." 

In  short,  a  system  of  railways  was 
projected  and  brought  forward,  and 
m  great  part  executed  as  ancUlary 
to  tne  system  of  internal  navigation 
alreadv  made  com})lete.  It  was  only 
after  they  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent that  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  aid  of  purely  artificial  roads,  and, 
at  the  cheapest,  very  costly  roads, 
and  they  had  two  excellent  reasons 
for  so  doing ;  first,  the  vast  extent  of 
their  territory ;  and,  secondly,  the  fact 
that  their  water  communication  is 
rendered  unavailable  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year  by  the 
frost.  As  to  the  first,  there  is 
nothing  more  lucidlv  certain  to  a 
capable  mind  than  the  fact  that  the 
paramount  value  in  every  point  of 
view  of  a  railway  is  directly  in  its 
length.  The  only  excuse  for  cutting 
u]>  land  and  spending  mone^  on  short 
railways  rests  upon  considerations 
and  calculations  as  to  the  local  benefit 
to  be  conferred,  and  the  commercial 
advantages  locally  to  be  gained,  and 
the  return  to  be  expected  fVom  the 
capital  invested.  Obviouslv  these 
schemes  for  short  railways  which  are 
not  in  the  least  of  national  or  im- 
perial importance  ought  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  when  brought  forward  hon& 
fide  and  wisely,  wiU  oe  sure  to  be  car- 
ried out  eventually  by  local  pro- 
prietors, who  invest  their  money  and 
nave  no  design  of  gambling  with  it  or 
Uagging  it.t 


*  Chemins  de  Fer  Am^cains.    Par  Gme.  Tell  Poussin.    Paris,  1836. 
t  We  must  resume  this  tabject  at  an  eariy  opportunity,  as  we  hare  much  more  to 
•ty.-O.  Y.  J    rr-         J 
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A  day's  EXCUESIOK  lir  ir£WF0UKDLA1fD. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idee  of  a  Newfoundland  fishing 
Tillage.  Village !  the  word  calls  up 
Tiiions  of  quiet  hamlets  embosomed 
in  trees.  We  see  cottages,  each  with 
its  little  garden,  fh)m  which  floats 
upward  a  scent  of  wallflowers  and 
stodu.  The  women  are  working  at 
their  open  doors;  the  children  are 
rolling  on  the  green,  or  sailing  their 
hoats  in  the  wulow-shaded  poiidf  or 
swinging  in  the  old  elm  near  the 
church.  The  church  itself  is  half 
hidden  by  two  or  three  dark  yew- 
trees,  that  throw  deep  shadows  over 
the  daisied  graves  about  them ;  and 
there  is  a  winding  walk  that  leads  to 
the  very  gate  of  the  pretty  parsona^. 
The  old  manor-house  is  near,  with 
its  noisy  rookery  and  its  rich  woods, 
fVom  whose  shades  flows  forth  all 
day  a  stream  of  merry  song ;  and  &r 
away  are  yet  statelier  mansions  and 
broader  parks. 

Far  other  is  the  scene  presented  by 
a  so-called  village  on  the  coast  of 
Kewfoundland.  A  few  low  wooden 
huts  perched  here  and  there  among 
the  r(>cks,  with  a  rude  path  of  com- 
munication between  them;  a  small, 
plain  church,  also  of  wood ;  and  a 
building,  generally  of  more  preten- 
sion, surmounted  by  a  small  cross, 
the  Roman  Cathohc  chapel; — such 
are  its  component  parts.  •  In  o  flowers ; 
no  wardens,  save  here  and  there  a 
pat<m  of  potatoes ;  no  parsons^  for 
a  dergyroan  comes  from  a  distance 
to  peiiorm  divine  service  on  a  Sun- 
day. 

Tier  above  tier  almig  the  coast, 
supported  by  fir-poles  fixed  in  the 
rock,  are  the  stages  on  which  the 
salted  fish  is  spretid  to  dry.  The 
scent  nuBg  from  these  is  an  antidote 
to  all  romance.  The ''breath  of  the 
sweet  south,'*  blowing  fresh  from  the 
waters,  passes  over  the  *'  cod-flakes,** 
and  becomes  tainted  with  the  sicken- 
ing odour.  Even  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore  the  same 
annovance  is  felt,  poisoning  the  pure 
air  of  heaven.  There  are  other  hor- 
rors of  a  similar  description  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  but  I  pass  them 
by  with  a  shudder. 


The  bare-fboted  <Mdren,  lying 
among  the  stones,  raise  theor  un- 
washed faces  to  watch  the  strracer 
with  looks  of  stupid  wonder.  Tbe 
women,  if  it  be  sunmier,  sit  hasldng 
in  the  sun ;  few,  alas !  great  as  the 
need  may  be,  with  needle  in  hand. 

Their  talk  is  of  seals  and  cod-fiah, 
of  JuaiUng  and  jigging;  and  tbeir 
jargon  generally  betrays  an  Irish 
iMigin.  All  this  is  liUle  cheeHhl, 
but  there  is  a  sadness  induced  by  tiie 
silence  of  Nature  in  the  scenery  of 
Newfoundland,  that  none  that  hsve 
not  fi^t  it  can  nnderstand.  Yon 
may  pause  again  and  again  as  yon 
wander  among  the  stnnted  wooda, 
and  strain  your  ear  to  hear  the  voiee 
of  a  bird«  the  hum  of  an  insect,  in 
vain.  All  is  lonely  and  desdate, 
yourself  the  only  living,  breatliing 
creature  far  as  the  sight  can  reach. 
The  continuous  murmur  of  Hfeand 
joy  that  fills  the  summer  air  of  our 
own  country  is  unknown  there.  The 
wind  cannot  ^  shake  music  from  the 
boughs**  of  the  stunted  fir-trees. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  boundnu; 
along  its  rocky  bed,  or  a  stray  ouid, 
vrith  its  poor  chirping,  may  striye  to 
break  the  melancholy  spell ;  but  the 
general  aspect  of  Nature  is  moomfal, 
and  where  beauty  exists  it  is  as  the 
beauty  of  a  statue — cold,  and  voiceless, 
and^iead. 

It  was  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day 
in  July  that  I  first  visited  a  filling 
village,  about  nine  miles  from  what 
was  Uien  my  home  in  Newfoundland. 
The  road  (almost  the  only  csot  the 
island  could  then  boast),  alter  dart- 
ing the  shores  of  a  fine  lake,  entered 
a  picturesque  valley,  the  hiUs  on 
either  side  rising  in  rich  and  varied 
undulations,  ckShed  with  the  dark 
green  foliage  ofthelowfir-trees,  varied 
occasionally  by  the  white  blasBQassof 
wild  pear  and  cherry,  or  the  yong 
leaves  of  birch  juid  balsam -pop- 
lar. Here  and  there  a  huge  mas 
of  rock  shewed  itself  above  the  trees; 
in  one  place  stone  was  heaped  co 
stone  as  if  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
in  the  crevices,  shrubs,  and  moMs. 
and  wild-flowers,  had  found  root,  and 
were  hanging  like  garlands  rom  a 
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gigmtic  tomb.  As  we  neared  the 
place  of  our  destination  the  yallev 
widened,  ihe  one  nuiffe  of  hills 
stretching  on  to  the  right,  the  other 
trending  awaj  to  the  left  along  the 
coast  of  the  bay,  which  lay  calm  and 
beautifnl  before  us.  An  island, 
aboye  whose  rocky  and  precipitous 
coast  were  green  slopes,  to  which  a 
thin  base  lent  unwonted  beauty, 
stretched  across  the  quiet  waters;  and 
far  away  were  the  blue  hills  of  the 
opposite  horn  of  the  bav.  By  the 
road-side  a  small  stream  from  one  of 
the  hiUs  danced  along  its  way,  broken 
by  many  fiills,  and  tumbling  headlong 
at  last  over  a  tall  rock  into  the  sea. 
There  were  fishing-boats  moving  in 
the  ba^,  and  the  little  packet-boat 
was  waiting,  with  loosened  sails,  for  a 
passoiger,  I  suppose. 

We  spent  some  time  in  exploring 
on  foot  some  of  the  rugged  paths  made 
by  the  water^oourses  of  sprinff  on 
the  hill-sides,  finding  here  and  tnere 
patches  of  grass,  and  sometimes  even 
of  clover,  and  catching,  as  we  rose 
higher,  slimpses  of  scenery  that 
awi^Dened  our  admiration.  At  length 
we  made  our  way  to  the  unsightly 
village,  and  visited  the  school.  It 
was  with  a  strange  feeling  that  I 
heard  the  familiar  words  of  holy 
writ  stammered  forth  by  the  nifflgd 
children  in  that  wild  pbice.  YiTe 
obtained  a  holiday  for  the  poor  little 
creatures,  and  moved  on  towards  the 
church.  It  was  a  low  wooden  build- 
ing, with  a  disproportionately  small 
tower  at  one  end;  the  intenor  was 
plain  and  neat  The  burying-ground 
about  it  was  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so 
rocky  and  bare,  that  when  a  corpse 
was  to  be  interred,  the  mould  to 
cover  it  was  necessarily  brought 
from  a  distance.  Scanty,  coarse 
grass  grew  about  the  little  mounds 
that  were  scattered  here  and  there, 
with  rude,  unengraved  stones  at  thdr 
head.  Two  graves  were  distingnished 
from  the  rest  by  a  covering  <»  stone, 
surrounded  hj  a  light  wcMden  rail- 
ing. One  01^  them,  I  knew,  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  a  little  child, 
whose  narents  had  chosen  to  bury 
her  in  tnat  sad  place ;  the  other  was 
the  resting-place  of  one  to  whom  a 
sorrowful  history  belonged.  I  had 
felt  a  strange  interest  in  her  who  lay 
sleeping  there,  and  now  all  I  had 
heard  of  her  trials  came' vividly  back 
to  my  mind. 


She  was  a  member  of  a  respectable 
family  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
had  married  with  the  consent  of  her 
relations.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
her  husband  proposed  to  visit  Ame- 
rica, where  he  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  prop^rty^.  Full  of 
hope  she  aocompaniol  bun,  leaving 
her  home  and  all  the  long-tried  love 
that  had  blest  her  there,  to  follow 
him  with  all  a  woman*s  fearless  trust. 
He  gave  some  plausible  reason  for 
calling  at  Newfoundland  on  his  way 
to  the  continent  of  America,  and  she 
arrived  there  wearied  and  ill  after  a 
tedious  vovage.  Professing  anxiety 
about  her  hedth,  and  assurmg  her  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good 
of  his  estates  that  he  should  proceed 
on  his  way  immediately,  he  left  her 
in  lodgings  and  sailed  for  America. 
A  few  days  afterwards  messengers 
from  England  landed  at  St.  Jonn*s 
in  search  of  the  fUeitive  husband, 
who  was  no  more  than  a  common 
swindler. 

Although  deserted,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  la^,  vet  the  poor  youns  wife 
was  not  long  friendless.  Some  bene- 
volent persons  offered  her  an  asylum, 
and  with  them  she  found  a  home  for 
some  months.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  gentle, 
uncomplaining  patience  with  which, 
as  I  have  been  told,  she  bore  the 
grief  that  had  made  life  dark  for  her. 
bhe  never  mentioned  him  who  had 
so  heartlessly  deceived  and  deserted 
her.  Surely  ^e  had  loved  him  well 
to  leave  coimtry  and  kindred  to  fol- 
low him,  and  surely  the  ffrief  that 
had  the  sharpest  sting  was  the  know- 
ledge of  his  unworthiness !  Her  trust 
was  brdcen  for  ever;  and  as  none 
could  know  the  depth  and  sacredness 
of  the  love  she  had  once  felt,  so  none 
could  have  part  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  disappointment  and  sorrow. 

But,  tnough  her  lips  were  silent, 
her  pile  che3c  and  faiungfhone  bore 
witness  to  the  trouble  that  was  slowly 
consuming  her  life.  No  word  ^er 
came  firom  him,  whom,  perhiq[»,  even 
yet  she  regretted.  She  did  not  say 
she  expected  to  hear,  and  yet  surely 
her  woman*s  heart  must  have  clung 
to  some  faint  hope  that,  after  all,  he 
might  not  be  as  they  said,  and  that 
he  would  come  or  send,  not  leave 
her  utterly  desolate  to  die  amon^ 
strangers  I  But  time  passed  on  and 
brought  no  change,  save  that  she 
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ffrew  weaker;  and  when,  at  last,  the 
long  winter  was  over,  and  the  streams 
burst  gaily  from  their  icy  bonds,  the 
8orro\md  stranger  passed  fhmi  the 
earth  for  ever. 

The  remembrance  of  all  this  crossed 
my  mind  as  I  stood  beside  the  grave, 
and  tried  to  tear  away  the  coarse 
grass  that  had  forced  its  way  between 
the  railings,  half  hiding  the  stone 
slab.  She  who  had  been  the  darling 
of  a  happy  home,  who  had  been  for 
awhile  a  happy  wife, — she  whose 
heart  sorrow  nad  broken,  yet  not 
embittered,— she,  the  gpratefol,  pa- 
tient, sorrowful  woman,  lay  there  at 
my  feet  I  Of  all  to  whom  she  had 
been  most  dear,  not  one  had  soothed 
her  hours  of  sorrow,  not  one  had 
held  her  dying  head,  not  one  had 
looked  upon  her  grave ;  and  I,  a  very 
stranger,  stood  there  alone,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  and  sympathy  in  my 
heart,  for  grief  that  had  passed  by  for 
ever. 

In  the  meantime  my  companions 
had  all  left  me,  and,  suddenly  waking 
from  my  meditations,  I  hurried  after 
them  to  a  small  cottage,  which  we 
entered.  There  was  but  one  person 
there,  a  very  aged  man,  leaning  over 
the  expiring  embers  of  a  wood-fire. 
The  wide  chimney  was  the  only 
passage  through  which  the  light  en- 
tered, but  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  to  him,  for  he  had  long 
been  totally  blind.  He  was  ninety- 
six  years  oid,  had  left  his  native  place 
in  Devonshire  at  the  age  of  five-and- 
twenty  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Kew- 
founcUand,  and  had  lived  for  seventy 
long  years  in  the  village  in  which  we 
found  him — not  in  the  same  house, 
for  he  must,  I  should  think,  have 
outlived  many  such  frail  habitations. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  had  accom- 
panied us,  lifted  the  old  man*s  red 
cap,  and  his  long,  snowy  hair  "Yell 
over  his  shoulders.  One  of  our  party 
was  a  little  child,  fair  and  gay,  the 
petted  darling  of  us  all ;  and  there 
was  something  very  affecting  in  the 
ccmtrast  between  the  glow  and  beauty 
of  her  young  life  and  the  helpless- 
ness and  poverty  of  that  man  s  old 
age.    ^He  had  children,**  he  said. 


"  but  he  knew  litde  of  tiiem  now ;  he 
was  very  old ;  he  did  not  often  hear 
any  thing  of  them."  Poor  old  man ! 
My  heart  ached  for  him,  and  the 
merry  child  grew  silent  and  graye, 
and  crept  closer  to  her  mother. 

But  a  slow  step  drew  near,  and  an 
old  woman  entered  the  cottage,  laden 
with  sticks.  She  took  little  notice  of 
us,  but  made  her  way  to  the  chim- 
ney-comer, and,  laying  her  hand  on 
the  old  man's  kn^  bent  o?er  the 
fire  and  heaped  on  the  sticks  till  there 
was  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  school- 
master told  us  she  was  the  old  man's 
wife,  younger  than  himself  by  twaity 
years. 

We  turned  away,  and  the  door 
closed  on  the  poor  old  couple.  1%e 
sunshine  could  not  enter  their  win- 
dowless  dwelling ;  Poverty  and  Age 
were  their  daily  omifanions;  and 
yet  there  was  sometlung  beantifhl 
and  soothing  in  the  remembrance  of 
that  weak  woman  still  fulfilling  her 
labour  of  love  I  All  was  not  dio-k  in 
that  poor  hovel,  for  kindliness  and  af- 
fection had  lived  on  throi^h  time  and 
change ;  and  I  thanked  Heaven  that 
such  things  could  be. 

I  remember  little  else  of  our  ex- 
cursion. There  was  a  scrambliDg 
walk  among  the  rocks,  not  Uie  less 
ureeable  for  being  almost  dangtrom. 
Tnea  we  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  one 
of  the  little  coves  with  which  the 
shores  of  the  bay  abound,  and  then 
we  all  returned  to  the  miserable  inn 
and  made  ready  for  our  homeward 
drive,  lingering  yet  again  to  eaze  on 
the  sparkling  waters — the  only  life- 
like tnings  in  the  landscape. 

About  a  year  later  my  uither  again 
visited  the  old  man  I  have  men- 
tioned. Hie  long  winter  had  tried 
him  severely,  and  tiie  hand  of  death 
wasuponhim.  His  mind,  too, shared 
the  general  decay,  and  he  wandered 
in  his  speech,  in  a  few  weeks  the 
old  fisherman  vras  carried  to  his 
grave.  The  life  of  nearly  a  centniy 
was  over,  leaving  no  trace,  save, 
perhaps,  something  of  regret  in  the 
neart  of  the  old  w%,  who  must  soon 
have  followed  him  to  the  land  dt 
f(»rgetf^ilness. 
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Blamb  not  the  daisies*  gentle  blooms, 

Because  the  lily's  breath  they  breathe  not ; 
Nor  blame  im,  if  the  hk^h  perrames 

Of  roses  in  my  hair  i  wreathe  not. 
No  fault  is  it  of  theirs,  or  mine, 

If  separate  forms  of  grace  and  sweetness 
They  bear— i  choose:  a  gift  divine 

Hath  each,  rich  in  its  own  completeness ; 
And  tastes  may  differently  incline, 

Yet  swerve  no  whit  from  greatness. 

n. 

Why  censure  we  this  thing,  or  that, 

Because  it  differs  firom  some  other 
Which  we  esteem  the  better  ?    What 

You  most  dislike,  may  by  another 
Be  prized,  and  justly ;  for  all  flowers 

And  fhiits,  and  men  and  women,  truly. 
Have  individual  virtues — powers 

To  win  Mome  share  of  love,  if  duly 
Examined  in  unbiaas*d  hours, 

Their  graces  shewing  newly ! 

in. 

Let  us  not,  then,  find  fkult  with  him 

Whose  tastes  are  not  as  ours ;  who  treasures 
Fruits,  fkndes,  blossoms,  bright  or  dim ; 

Books,  studies,  pictures,  pMtimes,  pleasures, 
That,  in  their  way,  are  just  as  sweet 

And  pure,  perhaps,  as  those  we  covet. 
Be  sure  the  meanest  worm  hath  yet 

Something  of  its  own  kind  to  love  it ; 
Scan  Nature  closely,  and  in  it 

You *ll  find  great  ikcts  to  proye  it! 

IV. 

Nor  yet  despise  each  other,  though 

I  be  more  stout  and  you  more  slender; 
Weeds  are  not  weeds,  that  men  call  so, 

For  rouffhest  herbs  have  uses  tender. 
We  vary  aU ;  our  thirsts  we  sUike 

At  different  founts;  on  none  in  wrath 
The  stars  look  down ;  gold  doth  not  make 

Good  sword;  for  crowns  no  fitness  hath 
Sharp  steel ;  the  owl  knows  not  to  take 

Sunwvds  the  eagle's  path  t 

V. 

Yet  each  and  all,  in  various  ways, 

To  form  a  perifect  world  are  wanted; 
The  8un«  which  sheds  on  earth  its  rays. 

Hath  shadows  for  a  contrast  granted. 
Contempt  and  hate  are  imps  so  dark. 

No  light  can  fling  a  halo  o'er  them ; 
And  we  should  love  both  lamb  and  lark« 

Nor  scorn  the  midge  that  flits  before  them ; 
G^gave us  all — 13m holy  ark 

Wnh  mep  and  womoi  bore  themi     Digit  zed  byGoOQie 
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ABOUT  A  CHRISTMAS  BOOK** 
IN  A  LBTTEB  FBOM  MICHAEL  ANQBLO  TtTMABSH  TO  OUVBB  T<»KB,  BBQ. 


The  Dtantry,  Ndvmbet,  S5. 
At  this  season  of  aj^roaching  Christ* 
mas,  when  tender  mothers  are  fur- 
bishing up  the  children's  bed-rooms, 
and  airing  the  mattrasses  which  those 
little  darlings  (now  counting  the 
da3rs  at  Dr.  Swishtail's  Academy, 
or  the  Misses  Backboard's  Finishing 
Establishment)  are  to  occupy  for  six 
happy  weeks,  we  have  onen,  dear 
Mr.  jTorke,  examined  the  beautiful 
store  of  gilt  books  with  pretty  pic- 
tures which  begin  to  flitter  on  Mr. 
Nickisson's  library-tabte,  and  selected 
therefrom  a  store  of  presents  for  our 
numerous  young  fnends.  It  is  a 
pleasant  labour.  I  like  the  kindly 
produce  which  PatemosterRow  sends 
forth  at  this  season.  I  like  Christmas 
books,  Christmas  pantomimes,  mince- 
pies,  snap-dragon,  and  aU  Christmas 
ihiit ;  for  though  vou  and  I  can  have 
no  personal  gratincation  in  the  two 
last-named  ddeterious  enjoyments, — 
to  eat  that  abominable  compound  of 
currants,  preserves,  and  pufT-paste, 
which  infailiblv  results  in  a  blue  pill, 
or  to  dip  in  a  dish  of  inflamed  brandy 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  out  scald- 
ing raisins  which  we  don  t  like, — ^yet 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  the  young 
people  BO  occupied  —  a  melancholy 
and  tender  pleasure.  TVe  indulge  ifi 
pleasant  egotisms  of  youthful  remi- 
niscence. The  days  of  our  boyhood 
come  back  again.  The  holy  holidays ! 
How  much  better  you  remember 
those  days  than  any  other.  How 
sacred  their  happiness  is ;  how  keen 
even  at  this  minute  their  misery.  I 
forget  whether  I  have  told  elsewhere 
the  story  of  my  friend.  Sir  John 

C .    He  came  down  to  breakfast 

with  rather  a  disturbed  and  pallid 
countenance.  His  lady  affectionately 
asked  the  cause  of  his  disquiet.  **  I 
have  had  an  unpleasant  dream.  I 
dreamed  I  was  at  Charter -House, 
and  that  Raine  flogged  me  !'*  He  is 
sixty -Ave  years  om.  A  thousand 
ffreat  events  may  have  happened  to 
him  since  that  period  of  youthfbl 
instigation.  Empires  have  waxed 
and  waned  since  then.  He  has  come 
into  20,000/.  a-year;    Napoleon  is 


dead  siiMC  that  period,  and  also  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt.  How  many  manly 
friends,  hemes,  cares,  pleasures,  hare 
risen  and  died,  and  been  foif;otten! 
But  not  so  the  Joys  and  pains  of 
boyhood,  the  deughts  of  the  holi- 
days are  still  as  brilliant  as  ever  to 
him,  the  Imda  of  the  school  birch- 
rod  still  tickle  bitterly  the  shrinkiDg 
08  coccygis  of  memory  I 

Do  you  not  remember,  my  dear 
fellow,  our  own  joy  when  the  12th 
came  and  we  plui|ged  out  of  schod, 
not  to  see  the  face  of  Muzzle  for  six 
weeks  ?  A  good  and  illustrious  boy 
were  ^ou,  dear  Ouvbb,  and  did  your 
exercises,  and  mine  too,  with  credit 
and  satisfaction;  but  still  it  was  a 

Pleasure  to  turn  your  back  upon 
luzzle.  Can  you  ever  forvet  the 
glories  of  the  beef-steak  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  previous  to  foins  home ; 
and  the  mi^jestic  way  m  ^raiefa  we 
ordered  the  port  and  pronounced  it 
to  be  "  ropy'*  or  "  frmty ;"  and  cri- 
ticised the  st^  as  if  we  had  been 
Joseph  Brcgion,  cook  to  Prince  Raiffi- 
mausky?  At  twenty -five  minutes 
past  four  precisely,  the  greys  were  in 
the  coach ;  and  Uie  guard  comes  in 
and  says,  **  Now,  gentlemen!*'  We 
lighted  cigars  magnanimously  (since 
marriage  —  long,  long  before  Bk 
Grace  uie  Duke  of  Wellinston's  pa- 
thetic orders  affdnst  smoking,  we 
gave  up  the  vile  habit).  We  take 
up  the  insides  at  the  office  in  ^ 
Quadrant;  and  go  bowling  down 
Hccadilly  on  the  road  to  Houndow, 
Snow  the  guard  playing  "  Home^ 
Sweet  Home,"  on  the  bi^le.  How 
clear  it  twangs  on  the  ear  even  now ! 
Can  you  ever  forget  the  cold  veal- 
pies  at  Bagshot,  and  the  stout  waiter 
with  black  tights,  on  the  lodc-oot 
for  the  coach  as  it  came  m  to  a  minntef 
Jkn  Ward  used  to  drive.  I  wonder 
where  Jim  is  now.  Is  he  gone? 
Yes,  probabljr.  Why  the  whole  roid 
is  a  ffhost  smce  then.  The  coadies 
and  horses  have  been  whisked  mi, 
and  are  passed  awajr  into  H^es.  Tne 
gaunt  inns  are  tenantless ;  the  notes 
of  the  horn  that  we  used  to  bear 
tootlh^  over  Salisbury  Plain  as  the 
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d&wn  rose  and  the  wind  was  nip< 

Ceold,  are  reverberating  in  end- 
raaoe.  Where  are  the  jolly 
turnpike  -  men  who  used  to  come 
oat  as  the  lamps  lighted  up  the 
white  bars  of  the  gates,  and  the  norsea 
were  in  a  halo  of  smoke?  How 
they  used  to  go  oyer  the  six  miles 
between  Honiton  and  fiseot  Lodge ! 
and  there — ^there  onFair  Mile  HiU  is 
the  little  carriage  watting,  and  Homs 
in  it,  looking  out  with  sweet  eyes  — 
eyes,  oh,  how  steadfiist,  and  loying, 

aad  tender. 

*  *  *  * 

This  sentimentalism  may  surprise 
my  reyered  friend  and  annoy  the 
public,  who  are  not  called  upon  to 
be  interested  in  their  hiuubfe  ser- 
yant*s  juvenile  biography;  but  it 
all  comes  very  naturally  out  of  the 
opening  discussion  about  Christmas 
and  Chnstmas  books  in  general,  and 
of  this  book  in  particular,  just  pub- 
lished bv  Mr.  Burns,  the  very  best 
of  all  Cfbristmas  books.  Let  us  say 
this,  dear  Yobkb,  who,  in  other  days, 
have  pitilessly  trampled  on  Forget- 
me-notM^  and  massacred  whole  gal- 
leries of  Books  of  Beauty,  Bv  the 
way,  what  has  hap^)ened  to  the  beau- 
ties ?  Is  May  Fair  used  up  ?  One 
does  not  wish  to  say  any  thmg  rude, 
but  I  would  vr^r  that  any  tea-party 
in  Bed  Lion  Sauare  will  turn  out  a 
dozen  ladies  to  the  full  as  handsome 
aa  the  charmers  with  whose  portraits 
we  are  favoured  this  year.  There  are 
two  in  particular  whom  I  really  never 
— ^but  let  us  not  be  too  personal,  aootd 
return  to  Mr.  Bums'  Poerm  and 
Pictures, 

The  charming  Lieder  und  BUder 
of  the  Dusseldorf  painters  has,  no 
doubt,  given  the  idea  of  the  work. 
The  German  manner  has  found  fa- 
vour among  some  of  our  artists — the 
Pusevites  of  art,  they  may  be  called, 
in  tnis  country,  such  as  Messrs. 
Cope,  Redgrave,  Townsend,  Horsley, 
te.;  who  go  back  to  the  mas- 
ters before  Kaphael,  or  to  his  own 
best  time  fthat  of  his  youth),  for 
their  models  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Their  designs  have  a  religious  and 
ascetic,  not  a  heathen  and  voluptuous 
tendency.  There  is  with  them  no 
revelling  in  boisterous  nudities  like 
Bubens,  no  glowing  contemplation  of 
lovely  forms  as  in  Titian  or  Etty, 
but  a  meek,  modest,  and  downcast 
demeanour.    They  appeal  to  tender 


sympathies,  and  deal  with  subjects  of 
conjugal  or  maternal  love,  or  diarity, 
or  devotion.  In  poetry,  Goethe 
can*t  find  favour  in  their  eyes,  but 
Uhland  does.  Milton  is  too  vast  for 
them,  Shakspeare  too  earthy,  but 
mystic  Cdlins  is  a  favourite;  and 
gentle  Cowper ;  and  Alford  sinss 
pious  hymns  for  them  to  the  mild 
sirains  of  his  little  organ. 

The  united  work  of  these  poets 
and  artiste  is  very  well  suited  to  the 
kind  and  gentle  Christmas  season. 
All  the  verses  are  not  good,  and  some 
of  the  pictures  are  hat  feeble;  yet 
the  whole  impression  of  the  volume 
is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one.  The 
solemn  and  beautiful  forms  of  the 
figures ;  the  sweet,  soothing  cadences 
and  themes  of  the  verse,  affect  one 
like  music.  Pictures  and  songs  are 
surrounded  by  beautiful  mystical 
arabesques,  waving  and  twining  round 
each  page.  Evenr  now  and  then  you 
light  upon  one  which  is  so  pretty,  it 
looks  as  if  you  had  put  a  flower  be- 
tween the  leaves.  1  ou  wander  about 
and  lose  yourself  amongst  these  plea- 
sant lab3rrinths,  and  sit  down  to  re- 
pose on  the  garden-bench  of  the 
fancy  (this  is  a  fine  image),  smelling 
the  sprin^g  blossoms,  and  listening 
to  the  chu-pin^  birds  that  shoot  about 
amidst  the  flickering  sunshine  and 
the  bending  twies  and  leaves.  All 
this  a  man  with  Uie  least  imagination 
can  do  in  the  heart  of  winter,  seated 
in'the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  with  the 
Poems  and  Pictures  in  his  hand. 
What  were  life  good  for,  dear  Yosxe, 
without  that  blessed  gift  of  fanc^  ? 
Let  us  be  thankful  to  those  kind 
sfHTits  who  minister  to  it  by  painting, 
or  poetry,  or  music!  When  Mra. 
T.  has  sang  a  song  of  Haydn's 
to  you,  I  have  seen  the  tears  of  hap- 
piness twinkle  in  your  ^es ;  and  at 
certain  airs  of  Mozart,  have  known 
the  intrepid,  the  resolute,  the  stem 
OjjvaB  to  be  as  much  affected  as 
that  soft-hearted  Molly  of  a  milk- 
maid mentioned  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who,  moved  by  the  singing  of  a  black- 
bird, beheld  a  vision  <h  trees  in  Loth- 
bury,  and  a  beautiful,  dear  Cum- 
beruad  stream  dashing  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary  Axe. 

And  this  is  the  queer  power  of 
Art ;  that  when  you  wish  to  describe 
its  ^ect  upon  you,  you  always  fall 
to  describing  something  else.  I  can- 
not answer  for  it  that  a  picture  is  not 
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a  beautiful  melody;  that  a  grand 
sonnet  by  Tennyson  is  not  in  reality 
a  landscape  by  Titian ;  that  the  last 
poM  by  Taglioni  is  not  a  bunch  of 
roses  or  an  ode  of  Horace ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  one 
has  straightway  brought  the  other  to 
my  mind,  and  vice  versa.  Who 
knows  that  the  blind  man,  who  said 
that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  was  his 
idea  of  scarlet,  was  not  perfectly 
right  ?  Very  likely  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  is  scarlet.  In  tiie  matter  of 
this  book  of  Poems  and  Pictures^  I 
have  neyer  read  prettier  pictures  than 
many  of  these  yerses  are,  or  seen 
handsomer  poems  hung  up  in  any 
picture-gallery.  Mrs.  Cope*s  poem 
of  the  "Village  Stile"  is  the  first 
piece  as  you  enter  the  gallery : — 
"  Age  tat  upon'twbeD  tired  of  stray iog. 
And  children  tbat  had  been  a-mayiDg 

There  twined  their  garlands  gaj  ; 
What  tender  partings,  blissful  meetings, 
What  faint  denials,  fond  entreatiugs. 

It  witnessed  in  its  day ! 

The  milkmaid  on  its  friendly  rail 
Would  oAtimes  rest  her  brimful  pail, 

And  lingering  there  awhile, 
Sonte  locky  chance  (that  tell-tole  cheek 
Doth  something  more  than  chance  be- 
speak!^    [The  sly  rogue !] 

Brings  Lubm  to  the  stile. 

Bat  what  he  said  or  she  replied. 
Whether  he  ask'd  her  for  bis  bride. 

And  she  so  sought  was  won, 
There  is  no  chronicle  to  tell ; 
For  silent  is  the  oracle. 

The  village  stile  is  gone.*' 

In  the  yery  midst  of  these  yerses, 
and  IVom  a  hedge  ^11  of  birds,  and 
flowers,  and  creeping  plants  tangling 
round  them,  the  yillage  stile  breaks 
out  upon  you.  There  is  Age  sitting 
upon  It,  returning  homefVom  market ; 
on  t*  other  side  the  children,  who 
haye  been  maying,  are  twining  their 
garlands.  The  cottage-chimney  is 
smokinff  comfortably;  the  birds  in 
the  arabesque  are  making  a  great 
chirping  and  twittering;  the  yoiing 
folks  go  in,  the  old  farmer  hobbles 
oyer  the  stile  and  has  gone  to  sup- 
per; the  eyeniuff  has  come,  it  is 
page  3.  The  birds  in  the  arabesque 
naye  gone  to  roost ;  the  sun  is  gomg 
down ;  the  milkmaid  is  sitting  on  the 
stile  now — beautiful,  sweet,  down- 
eyed,  tender  milkmaid  ! — and  has  her 
hand  in  Lubin*s,  somehow.  Lubin 
is  a  capital  name  for  him ;  a  yery 
meek,  sift,  handsome  young  ftUow ; 


just  siieh  a  sentimental  -  looking 
spooney  as  a  peryerse  lass  would 
cnoose;  and  at  psge  4,  the  yillsge 
stile  is  gone.  And  what  is  it  we 
baye  in  its  stead,  alackaday?  What 
means  that  broken  lily  ?  How  comes 
that  younff  lady  in  tne  flowing  bed- 

fown  to  oe  lying  on  the  flow, 
er  head  upon  the  cushion  of  her 
praying-stool  ?  Alas,  the  Ifly  is  the 
emblem  of  the  young  lady !  Jenne 
file  etieune^fimtr^  they  are  both  done 
for.  Woe  IS  me,  that  two  so  young 
and  beautiftil  should  be  nipped  off 
thus  suddenly,  the  Lady  Lys  and 
Fleur  de  Marie !  Stcjaeenlj  uid  Mr. 
Alford  comes  like  a  robin  and  pipes 
a  dirge  oyer  the  pair : — 

"  Thou  wert  fair.  Lady  Mary, 
As  the  lily  in  the  sun ; 
And  fairer  yet  thou  migbteat  be. 
Thy  youth  was  but  begun. 

Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing, 

Of  the  deep  bright  bloe. 
And  on  the  heart  uiy  gentle  words 

Fell  lighter  than  the  dew. 

Tliey  found  thee,  Lady  Mary, 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast. 

Even  as  thou  hadst  oeen  prajriog 
At  thy  hoar  of  rest. 

The  cold  pale  moon  was  shioiag 

Od  thy  cold  pale  cheek. 
And  the  Morn  of  thy  NatiTity 

Had  just  begun  to  break.'' 

A  sad  Christmas  this,  indeed!  but 
the  friends  of  Lady  Mary  must  be 
consoled  by  the  deli^htuil  picture 
whichMr.Dycehasldlofher.  How 
tenderly  she  lies  there  with  folded 
palms,  the  typical  lily  bendmg  sadlv 
oyer  her!  Pretty,  prim,  and  bntiiiea, 
it  woidd  almost  be  disrespectful  to 
mourn  oyer  such  an  angel. 

But  when  we  get  to  a  real  charac- 
ter— a  real  woman — (though  no  p«t 
beauty,  if  Mr.  Horsley's  portrait  of 
her  be  a  true  one) — where  we  hare 
a  poet  speaking  a  genuine  feelii]|-7- 
CJowper  writing  on  the  receipt  of  to 
mother's  picture  out  of  Norfolk— 
a  man's  heart  is  yery  difi^ereDtlj 
moyed : — 

*'  O  tbat  those  lip  had  knguage !    l^ 

has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee 

last. 
Those  lips  are  thine— thy  own   sweat 

smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  aolsr«4 
me; 
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Voice  only  fiuls,  elie  how  diitinct  tbey 
•ay, 

*  Grieye  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy 
fears  away  I ' 

The  meek  inteUigence  of  those  dear  eyes 

(Bless'd  by  the  art  that  can  immortal- 
ise,— 

The  art  that  baflSes  Time's  tyraoDic 
claim 

To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the 


Faithftil  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  gnest,  though  unexpected 

here! 
Who  bidd*8t  me  honour  with  an  artless 

song, 
Afifectiouate,  a  mother  lost  so  long; 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 
JLnd,  wmle  that  face  renews  my  filial 

grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief ; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elytian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she." 

How  tender  and  true  the  verses 
are  !  How  naturally  the  thoughts 
rise  as  the  poet  looks  at  the  calm 
portrait ;  and  the  sacred  days  of 
childhood  come  rising  back  a^;ain 
to  his  memory.  The  very  trivialities 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  poem  be- 
token its  authenticity,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  naturalness  of  the  emo- 
tion;— 

'*  Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is 

heard  no  more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery 

floor; 
And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by 

day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and 

wmpp'd* 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap : 
T  is  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house 

our  own. 
Short'Hved  possession !   but  the  record 

fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness 

there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has 

effaced 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
lliat  thou  uiglit'st  know  me  safe  and 

warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on   my  cheek  be. 

stow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone 

and  glow'd ; 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than 

all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no 

fall. 


Ne'er  roughen*d  by  those  oataracts  and 

breaks, 
That     humour    interposed    too     often 

makes ; — 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  psge. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers 

may! 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  aincere. 
Not  scom'd  in  heaven,  though  little  no- 
ticed here." 

Even  that  twaddling  about  biscuit 
and  confectionary  plum  has  a  charm 
in  it.  You  see  the  gentle  lady  bu- 
sied in  her  offices  of  kindness  for  the 
timid,  soft-hearted  boy.  "Wretch 
even  then,life*8  journey  just  begun,** 
conscience  comes  even  there  to  dis- 
turb that  delicate  spirit,  and  embitter 
the  best  and  earbest  memorials  of 
life.  Mr.  Horsley  follows  the  painter 
down  the  text  with  delightfui  com- 
mentaries ;  he  has  illustrated  the 
lines  which  a  certain  chair-maker 
has  rendered  abominably  common, 
and  shews  us  the  gardener  Robin 
leading  the  boy  to  school  in  scarlet 
mantle,  and  warm  velvet  cap.  The 
kind  mother  is  peering  from  the  gar- 
den-gate before  the  parsonage,  and 
the  old  church  in  the  quiet  vnlage. 

A  great  charm  in  the  verses  has 
always  been  to  me,  that  he  does  not 
grieve  too  much  for  her.  The  kind, 
humble  heart  follows  her  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  there  meekly  acknowledges 
her.  "The  son  of  parents  paswd 
into  the  skies,**  sap  the  filial  spirit, 
so  humble  that  he  doubted  of  nim- 
self  only.  The  little  churchvard 
sketch  with  which  Mr.  Horsley  closes 
this  sweet  elegy  is  a  delightful  com- 
ment on  it, — the  poem  in  the  shape 
of  a  picture  as  it  seems  to  me.  One 
may  muse  over  both  for  hours ;  and 

fet  nothing  but  the  sweetest  and 
indest  thoug^hts  from  either. 
Whether  it  is  that  where  the 
verses  fail,  the  artists  are  feeble,  or 
that  a  poor  poem  makes  a  discord,  as 
it  were,  and  destroys  the  harmony 
which  the  concert  of  poet  and  painter 
ought  to  produce,  I  uon*t  know :  but 
if  Sie  verses  are  feeble,  the  pictures 
look  somehow  unsatisfactory  by  their 
side;  and  one  believes  in  neither. 
Thus  the  next  illustrated  poem, 
"The  Tale  of  the  Coast  Guard,**  is 
too  fine  and  pompous,  and  the  ac- 
compan3ring  picture  by  Redgrave 
equally  imml. "  Sir  Rolimd  Graeme,** 
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with  illustrations  bj  SeloiiSy  Teiy 
clever  and  ^irited,  affects  me  no  waj. 
I  do  not  care  if  I  see  those  theatrical 
fellows  plunging  and  fighting  with 
harmless  broad-swords  again.  Where- 
as, at  the  next  page,  yon  come  to 
some  yerses  about  a  snow-drop,  and 
a  picture  overhead  of  that  small 
bulbous  betu^— to  look  at  both, 
which  causes  the  greatest  nleasure? 
All  the  pages  adorned  witn  natural 
illustrations  are  pleasant;  such  as 
the  holly  which  figures  by  the  fimious 
old  song  of  "  When  this  old  cap  was 
new ;"  some  buttercups  which  illus- 
trate a  subject  as  innocent,  &c. 
Where  there  is  violent  action  requi- 
site the  artists  seem  to  fail,  except  in 
one,  or  couple  of  instances.  Mr. 
Tenniel  has  given  a  gallant  illustra- 
tion of  the  ballad  m  **  War  comes 
with  manhood,  as  light  comes  witii 
day,"  in  which  drawing  there  is 
great  fire  and  energy ;  ana  Mr.  Cor- 
bould's  "Wild  Huntsman"  has  no 
little  vigour  and  merit.  His  illus- 
trations to  the  legend  of  Gilbert 
A*Beckett  are  quite  tame  and  con- 
ventional. Mr.  Tenniers  **  FHnoe 
and  Outlaw"  represent  a  prince  and 
outlaw  of  Astley*s — the  valorous 
Widdicomb  and  the  intrepid  Go- 
mersal.  Hie  truth  is  that  the  bal- 
lads to  which  the  pictures  are  ap- 
pended are  of  the  theatrical  sort,  and 
quite  devoid  of  genuineness  and  sim* 
plicity. 

But  set  them  to  deal  with  a  real 
sentiment  and  the  artists  appreciate 
it  excellently.  Witness  Cope*s  de- 
li^htfol  drawings  to  "  The  Mourner," 
his  sweet  figures  to  the  sweet  and 
plaintive  old  ballad  of  "  Cumnor 
Hall."  Townsend*s  excellent  com- 
positions to  the  "Miner;"  Dyce's 
charming  illustration  of  the  "Christ- 
Cross  Rhyme," — ^in  which  page  bot^ 
poet  and  painter  have  perfectly  re- 
produced tne  Catholic  spnrit : — 

*'  Christ  his  cross  shall  be  my  speed ! 
Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  read, 
That  in  church  on  holy-day 
I  may  chant  the  psalm,  and  pray* 

Let  me  learn,  that  I  may  know 
What  the  shining  windows  shew. 
With  that  bright  Child  in  her  hands. 
Where  the  lovely  Lady  stands. 

Teach  me  letters  oae,  two.  thraei 
TiUtbatlshaUablabt 


aigas  to  kaow,  Mid  watds  to  ftaaa. 
And  to  spell  sweet  Jcsu's  i 


Then,  dear  master,  will  I  look 
D%j  and  night  in  tfMt  fcirboek. 
Where  die  tales  of  siintB  ara  taM, 
With  their  pictures  all  in  gold. 

Teach  me.  Father  John,  to  ai^ 
Veapn.vetae  aad  autiii-laj ; 
So  when  I  to  Ood  ahall  plead, 
Christ  his  Cross  wtU  be  ny  apaad." 

A  pretty  imitation  indeed.  Copes 
and  eeosers,  stained  glass  and  choni* 
ters, — all  the  middle-age  parapher- 
nalia, produced  with  an  aocuracythat 
is  curiously  perfect  and  pictuiesque. 
But,  O  my  dearly  beloved  Olivbb  ! 
what  are  these  meek  canticles  sod 
gentle  nasal  concerts  compared  to  the 
niU  sound  which  issues  from  the 
generous  lungs  when  a  pobt  hef^ 
to  sing : — 

"  And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 
That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean ; 

Ae  blink  o  her  wad  banish  care, 
Sae  ohanaing  is  mj  Jeaa. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  thokaowcs, 

Hae  paes'd  atween  us  twa  I 
How  road  to  meet,  how  wae  to  put, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  I" 

Heaven  blesa  the  music !  it  is  t 
warm,  manly,  kindly  heart  that 
speaks  there,'— ii  grateftd,  generooi 
soul  that  looks  at  God*s  world  with 
honest  eyes,  and  trusts  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  blinkiiig  peep- 
ers of  his  neighbour.  Sicb  a 
man  walking  the  fields  and  singing 
out  of  his  mil  heart  is  pleaaaater  to 
hear,  to  my  mind,  than  a  whole 
oigan-loft  mil  of  Puseyites,  or  in 
endless  procession  of  quavering  share- 
lii^  firom  Littlemore. 

Sut  ever^  bird  has  its  note,  torn 
the  blackbird  on  the  thorn  to  ^ 
demure  pie  that  haunts  oUhedral 
yards,  and,  when  caught,  can  be 
taught  to  imitate  any  uing.  Here  ^ 
you  have  a  whole  aviary  of  them. 
Cowper,  that  coos  like  a  dove ;  Col- 
lins, that  complains  like  a  nigfatiD- 
gale;  with  others  who  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  brisk  buUinoh,  the 
polite  canary,  or  the  benevolent  cock- 
robin  ^— €acn  sings,  chirps,  twitto^ 
cock-a-doodledoos  in  hn  ftriuon— « 
pleasant  chorus !  And  I  reeononod 
you,  dear  Yobxs,  and  the  caadid 
reader  to  purchase  the  cage. 
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